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||  Farce-Comedv  Is  This 
Life  as  It  Really  Is. 


Tired  Men  and  Women  Like 
Paradoxically  the  Mimicry. 


Thus  It  Has  Been  Since  Actors 
and  Audiences  Met. 


is*1 


Although  “A  Trip  to  Chinatown,” 
which  is  now  a-playing  at  the  Bowdoin 
Square  Theatre  to  audiences  that  en- 
joy thoroughly  the  humor  of  Mr.  Burt 
Haverly,  has  been  made  several  times 
by  assorted  Boston  play-goers,  it  never- 
theless suggests  reflections  on  the  char- 
acter and  the  use  of  farce  comedy. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  that  unhappy 
! iss  of  theatre-goers  known  as  “de- 
lators of  the  stage”  to  bewail  the  ex- 
istence of  this  popular  species  of  enter- 
tainment. The  "elevator  of  the  stage” 
groans  at  the  “degradation”  of  the 
drama  and  the  “wretched  taste”  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  He 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  three  farce- 
comedies  in  Boston  this  week.  He  cries 
aloud,  “Oh.  for  the  palmy  days  of  the 
dramS't  Oh,  for  a theatre  where  the 
wnzabethan  plays  might  be  seen  in 
their  grandeur,  where  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  Lessing  would  be  honored, 
where  Ibsen  would  be  a welcome 
guest!” 

When  reminded  of  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  respectable  people,  male  and 
female  after  their  kind,  laugh  spontane- 
ously at  the  pranks  of  farce-comedians, 
he  quotes  the  sour  verse  from  Ecclesi- 
astes; or.  The  Preacher:  “For  as  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a pot,  so  Is 
the  laughter  of  the  fool:  this  also  Is 
vanity.”  Or  he  recalls  to  your  memory 
the  essay  of  Baudelaire  on  “The  Es- 
sence of  Laughter,”  in  which  the  poet 
declares  that  human  laughter  Is  asso- 
ciated Intimately  with  the  accident  of 
the  Fall,  with  physical  and  moral 
degradation:  that  the  ability  to  laugh 
at  the  comical  is  one  of  the  clearest 
atariic  symptoms  of  man  and  one  of 
many  pips  of  the  symbolical  apple; 
that  laughter  proceeds  from  the  idea  of 
the  Taugher’s  own  superiority. 

He  is  thus  unkind.  He  is  also  unjust. 


The  farce  comedy  is  not  an  invention 
of  these  latter  days.  It  was  relished  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  makes  no 
inference  whether  Susarion  of  Megara 
or  Epicharmus  of  Sicily  was  the  first 
■if  the  long  line  that  preceded  Mr.  Hoyt, 
Mr.  McNally,  et  al.  The  comedies  were 
full  of  wild  buffooneries,  reckless  im- 
probabilities. There  were  choruses  of 
plowmen,  coal-heavers,  bargees,  drunk- 
ards. Aristophanes  himself,  the  marvel- 
ous Aristophanes,  wrote  farce-come- 
) uies. 

These  farce-comedies  contained  topi- 
(-cal  songs  In  Greek  the  topical  song 
f.vas  called  a Parabasls,  or  Digression, 
and  consisted  in  personal  allusions,  or 
olitlcal  jokes,  or  digs  at  any  of  the 
uthor’s  rivals;  and  it  had  nothing  to 
1 o with  the  plot  of  the  play  at  .all,  and 
■ *■  was  a remnant  of  the  old  carnival 
raillery  with  which  Comedy  began,” 
says  Mr.  Rowbotham.  Even  the 
•ythms  of  the  music  were  made  to 
ulmic  the  characters  — ungainly 
i liythms  for  the  rustics,  mincing 
ythms  for  the  fops,  and  so  on. 

All  down  the  ages,  in  all  lands  where 
ieatres  have  drawn  audiences,  you 
!nd  the  farce-comedy.  Was  it  not 
lo.vn  to  the  Elizabethans?  What  is 
akspeare’s  “Comedy  of  Errors”? 
'V’t  is  Middleton’s  “Chaste  Maid  in 
apside”?  And  are  these  Isolated 
mples? 


Let  us  Indulge  In  paradox. 

Does  tragedy  show  man  raised  to  the 
highest  power? 

Melodrama  shows  life  as  it  should  ho. 
The  villain  should  plot  In  public  and  be 
overheard.  The  train  should  never  run 
over  the  bound  victim,  nor  should 
water  drown,  nor  fire  consume  him. 
The  erring  woman  should  repent  In  the 
last  act.  The  lost  child  should  bo  re- 
stored. The  hero  should  come  Into  his 
fortune.  Melodrama  that  rights  this 
world  askewv  that  deals  out  unerring 
justice  to  slow,  soft  music,  alas,  is  not 
appreciated,  is  dubbed  extravagant  by 
the  superficial. 

Now  farce-comedy  is  life  as  ft  is.  The 
spectator  is  amused  by  seeing  the  aping 
of  himself.  For  every  spectator,  man 
or  woman,  carries  within  the  body  the 
elements  of  farce-comedy.  The  man 
that  wishes  to  free  himself  for  a day 
or  night  from  harassing  domesticity 
and  is  caught  in  absurd  complications 
sits  In  the  audience  and  sees  his  more 
daring  double  on  the  stage.  The  young 
comedian  who  enjoys  this  world  only 
when  his  skin  is  full  of  champagne  is 
admired  by  cowardly  competitors  and 
successful  rivals  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights.  I hear  you  say,  well-bred 
young  women  do  not  kick  In  real  life. 
But  it  was  only  yesterday  tljat  the 
peerless  Miss  Eustacia  fold  me  m con- 
dense that  she  was  more  nimble  than 
a certain  illustrious  dancer,  and  In 
proof— remember  we  are  old  friends— 
there  was  a swish  of  skirts,  and,  lo,  the 
dainty  foot  of  Miss  Eustacia  touched 
the  chandelier,  while  family  portraits 
by  Stuart  and  Copley  smiled  in  appro- 
bation. 

Is  Mr.  Welland  Strong  an  impossible 
character?  Go  to!  I know  him.  He 
wears  rubber  overshoes  in  July.  Every 
day  1 see  him  with  his  muffler,  and  last 
Monday  I caught  him  going  into  the 
side  entrance  of  an  alcoholic  sanita- 
rium. 

Suppose  street  cars  were  unknown  in 
Boston  and  you1  should  see  in  a farce 
comedy  a faithful  representation  of  the 
crawling  of  a swarming  car  from  the 
Tremont  House  stand  to  Winter  Street. 
Would  you  not  swear  that  such  a scene 
was  wildly  absurd? 

Oh  is  the  hotel  clerk,  or  the  railroad 
man  of  farce  comedy  unrecognizable  in 
real  life? 

* * * 

The  tired,  discouraged  spectator 
laughs  at  the  mimic  representation  of 
his  own  follies  or  annoyances.  He  for- 
gets his  own  discomfort  in  the  sight  of 
worried  beings  of  his  kind.  He  says 
to  himself,  “I  am  only  one  of  many; 
why  should  I fret  and  worry;  I might 
as  well  laugh  as  sulk.” 

Remember,  too,  that  even  in  the  mad- 
dest farce-comedy  there  is  much  that 
is  elementally  human.  And  that  which 
is . elementally  human  will  always  at- 
tract. 

Farce-comedy  is  a safety-valve.  When 
a public  does  not  laugh,  there  is  dan- 
ger. There  is  the  callousness  of  pessi- 


Tho  toad  it.  sometimes  n disguised 
demon.  Then  the  loser,  however  great 
his  personal  Inconvenience,  will  benefit 
mankind  by  swallowing  It.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  toad  often  brings  for 
tune.  Swallowing  It  will  Insure  pros- 
perity. The  toad  is  often  a beautiful 
maiden  under  the  spell  of  a magician. 
The  swallower  will  then  obtain  a fair 
wife,  who  will  literally  be  flesh  of  his 
flesh.  

We  spoke  yesterday  of  a stirring 
poem  entitled  “The  Boston  Bastlle."  It 
appears  from  the  fifth  stanza  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Corps  of  Volunteers, 
Is 

“A  multl-mllllonralrc 

Who  rides  his  steed  with  portly  grace  on  our 
broad  thoroughfare.” 


Here  Is  another  stanza: 

“Some  wear  a scarlet  feather  that  tells  of 
deadly  skill. 

The  badge  of  their  crack  marksmen  who  only 
shoot  to  kill, 

Parading  betimes  these  streets  to  Instil  a 
wholesome  awe, 

Into  the  base-born  rabble  for  the  supremacy 
of  law!” 

An  observation  of  Sir  Richard  F. 
Burton  might  serve  as  a footnote:  “It 
is  difficult  to  look  upon  a cocked  hat 
and  feather  without  noting  the  survi- 
val of  primitive  and  savage  taste.” 


This  poem,  which  might  well  have 
been  dedicated  to  Gov.  Altgeld,  is  an 
interesting  and  ' sad  document  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  Its  malignant 
intention  will  be  injurious  only  to  those 
who  are  without  sense  of  humor. 


No  wonder  the  Tsar  prefers  gay 
Paris  to  gloomy  Balmoral.  But  will  he 
enloy  the  cookery  at  the  house  of 
President  Faurc?  The  former  chef 
wa>  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  but  he  left  her 
because  she  insisted  on  eating  apple 
sauce  with  his  ragouts.  Nor  could  he 
live  with  self-respect  at  the  Elysge, 
because  Mrs.  Faure  insisted  on  his  ren- 
dering daily  an  account  of  expenses, 
and  objected  to  a foundation  of  Madeira 
which  ran  into  sauces,  gravies,  etc. 
Is  the  present  took  an  expert  in  Rus- 
sian dishes?  A diplomatic  stroke  is 
often  the  result  of  a perfect  dinner, 
and  a disappointed  or  infuriated 
stomach  has  brought  on  foreign  as  well 
as  intestine  war. 


I 
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J mism,  or  the  hopeless  submission  to 
1 tyranny  in  church  or  State. 

Philip  Hale, 

... 

To  sit  in  the  chimney-corner  and  smoke  a 
pipe,  looking  tranquilly  backward  upon  all 
the  troubles  and  trials  and  tribulations,  the 
losses,  the  disappointments,  the  doubtings 
and  fearlngs  that  make  up  the  bitterness  of 
life— to  look  back  upon  these  as  things  of  the 
past,  matters  of  history  already  uninteresting 
to  the  present  generation,  is  a boon  I do 
mightily  desire. 

And  to  one  who  thus  achieves  the 
desire  of  George  Arnold,  the  weighty 
matters  which  disturb  so  many  appear 
as  thistledown.  In  a Kansas  town,  a 
Republican  agrees  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bryan’s  election  to  eat  a toad.  Such 
enthusiasm  may  dblight  or  disgust  the  \ 
busy  crowd.  The  sitter  in  the  chimney-  j 
corner  sitteth  not  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  nor  is  he  inclined  to  leap  jn 
the  air  when  pleased. 


The  revelations  of  the  cruelty 
practised  in  English  prison-houses  grot' 
more  and  more  appalling.  The  St. 
James’s  Gazette  informs  us  Hat  the 
directors  of  convict  prisons  hav 
decided  that,  with  a view  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  and  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the,  life  of  convicts  undergoing  long 
sentences  of  penal  servitude,  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects  shall  be  periodical- 
ly given. 

An  ex-soldier  returned  from  Madagas- 
car tried  to  steal  a crocodile  from  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  Paris,  the  other 
day.  The  keeper  arrived  just  in  time. 
The  question  now  arises,  Wnre  the 
tears  shed  by  the  disturbed  animal 
crocodile  tears? 


Why  Is  the  farce-comedy,  either  naked 


hr  disguised  thinly  as  comic-opera,  so 
lopular  today  in  Boston? 

Watch  the  faces  of  men  and  women 
t street,  electric  car.  Stand  in  the 
by  of  a theatre  as  the  audience 
s in.  How  few  happy  or  contented 
j Lari  beings,  if  the  face  is  an  index 
the  mind.  Worn,  wrinkled,  pinched, 
azened,  perturbed.  Would  tragedy 
a problem-play  comfort  these  people, 
>r  make  them  forget  for  two  or  three 
lours  the  toilsome  monotony  of  daily 
ife? 

It  Is  not  worth  while  to  ask  whether 
his  peculiar  facial  distress  is  after  all 
inly  a result  of  a distressing  climate, 
s some  allege,  and  that  the  soul  within 
he  frame  is  serene.  It  Is  a fact  that 
ven  the  poor  in  New  York  take  life 
lore  gayly  than  do  many  Bostonians 
mo.  s comfortable  circumstances. 
Vhethei  it  be  the  survival  of  tho  re- 
useless  New  England  conscience  that 
mels  Its  owner  to  take  anxious  or 


Even  if  the  toad,  he  argues,  should 
be  the  red  toad,  the  swallowing  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  fatal  to  the 
> disappointed  partisan.  To  be  sure,  the 
body  of  the  swallower  might  swell,  and 
the  paleness  of  his  face  might  rival  the 
color  of  the  box  tree;  dyspnoea  might 
supervene  with  foetor  of  the  mouth  and 
hiccough,  but  remedies  are  simple.  He 
1 should  take  a large  draught  of  un- 
diluted wine  and  two  drachms  of  *the 
root  of  sweet  cane,  or  the  same  dose  of 
cyperus;  he  should  walk  or  run  strenu- 
ously, and  take  a bath  every  day.  If 
the  toad  should  be  the  bufo  apri- 
cans,  the  remedy  is  the  flesh  of  frogs 
boiled  or  roasted,  pitch  mixed  with 
sweet  wine  and  the  spleen  of  a marsh 
frog. 

Or  if  the  loser  of  the  wager  wishes  a 
terrible  revenge,  instead  of  taking  the 
toad  internally  he  should  obtain  some 
of  the  hairs  of  the  winner,  tie  them  to 
the  left  leg  of  the  toad  and  put  the 
animal  into  a covered  pot.  As  It  suf- 
fers the  winner  will  suffer;  when  it 
dks,  ho  will  die.  But  if  the  winner  ’s 


A contemporary  revives  the  story  of 
Daniel  Webster  contributing  live  dol- 
lars to  a .chair  given  as  a testin-^n;,il 
of  regard'  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cowdi  u- 
Clarke.  The  fact  that  Webster  sub- 
scribed is  not  surprising.  The  incredible 
feature  of  the  story  is  that  he  actually 
paid  the  subscription. 

OCh  & J ' & 

I shall  never  be  able  to  believe  that  the 
stomachs  of  men  are  uniform.  Men  surely 
differ  from  each  other  more  in  the  internal 
parts  that  serve  in  digestion  than  in  face  or 
anything  that  distinguishes  them  on  the 
outside.  Some  find  fi:  h more  delicious  than 
meat;  physicians  have  sometimes  ordered 
lish  as  the  thing  most  easily  digested  by  the 
sick;  and  philosophers  maintain  that  fish  is 
a more  appropriate  and  humane  diet  than 
meat,  because  it  belongs  to  another  element, 
and  we  have  no  direct  dealings  with  fish. 

The  World's  Food  Fair  naturally 
leads  an  inquiring  mind  to  the  pleasing 
consideration  of  diet.  Francois  de  la 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  wrote  the  above 
sentences  in  his  essay  “Des  Longues 
Tables,”  had  sat  at  many  royal  feasts, 
hut,  unlike  his  predecessor  Montaigne, 
he  did  not  gossip  about  his  personal 
tastes.  Nor  did  he  quote  from  Rh  is 
and  Magnlnus,  who  discommend*  d ail 
fish,  and  said,  "They  breed  viscosities, 
slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humourous 
nourishment.” 


We  regret  to  say  tl  fish  is  not  suf- 
ficiently esteemed  in  New  England.  We 
hear  loud,  contradicting  voices;  "How 
about  - od-flsh?”  Cod-fish  is  indeed  one  I 
of  Mie  noblest  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  j 
. Infill  man.  But  the  glory  of  the  cod 
departed  with  the  introduction  of  boxed  ' 
desiccation.  The  old-fashioned  salt  cod, 
which,  wrapped  carelessly"  within 
brown  paper,  was  carried  home  by  ar 
exulting  spouse,  hugging  it  under  his 
arm,  bore  still  the  odor  of  the  sea.  Th. 
preparation  that  comes  ii,  ,xes  is  ore 


That  fish,  though  it  Is  eaten,  In 
truly  appreciated  here,  is  shown  by 
patience  of  those  who  frequent  rest 
rants  and  taverns.  No  matter  w 
tho  name  of  the  fish  may  be,  tho 
qulslte  chare  ’eristics  arc  destro 
in  the  cooking,  ami  that  *hloh  la 
by  Indifference  or  Ignorance  Is  s 
posed  to  bo  restored  by  attention  t 
sauce. 


How  many  see  before  them  years  of 
life  market!  with  the  dinner  bones  of 
beef  and  mutton!  If  fish  Is  served 
without  following  meat,  apology  lp  1 
made  to  the  guest  who  accepts  a pot-  i 
luck  Invitation.  The  silly  notion  ih.it 
the  nation  which  eats  the  most  meat  i 
In  a year  Is  the  most  highly  civilized 
is  entertained  even  by  men  who  c cupjr 
thcmselves  with  science. 


Wc  can  learn  many  lessons  from  those  I 
fine  fellows,  the  ancient  Romans.  They 
were  so  fond  of  fish  tiiat  they  thought 
to  honor  themselves  by  showing  their 
preference  in  their  name.  Thus  the 
.family  Llclnlus  added  the  surname 
iMuraena,  because  the  lamprey  was  dear 
to  the  members.  Sergius  was  sur- 
pamed  Grata  because  he  delighted  in 
the  gilt -head.  Ho  was  the  first,  by  the 
way,  to  prepare  oyster-beds  near  Balae,  , 
The  eloquent  Crassus  wept  at  the  prem- 
atura death  of  a lamprey,  “as  though  I 
It  were  his  own  daughter,”  to  quote 
the  pathetically  simple  words  of  Macro- 
bius.  Cicero  called  Lueillus,  Phllippus 
and  Hortensius,  the  Pisclnarli,  because 
they  were  devoted  to  fish. 

Those  equally  fine  fellows,  the  Greeks, 
displayed  a similar  passion.  Athenaeus  | 
gives  a catalogue  of  celebrated  fish  ! 
eaters,  as  long  as  the  roll  of  Leporello. 
Their  glorious  deeds  fill  30  pages  in  the 
ingenious  translation  of  de  Villebrune. 
Philoxenus,  a dithyrambic  poet,  bought 
once  at  Syracuse  a polypus,  dressed  it, 
ate  the  whole  of  the  head,  and  found 
himself  sick  of  Indigestion.  The  phy- 
sician told  him  to  put  his  things  in  or- 
der, for  he  would  die.  And  Philoxenus 
exclaimed,  “My  poems  are  as  perfect 
I can  make  them.  Charon  calls  me, 
and  that  I may  carry  to  the  shades  a’! 
that  belongs  to  me,  please  give  me  the 
rest  of  that  polypus.” 


And  in  Athenaeus  you  find  this  an- 
cient version  of  a rather  vulgar  story, 
which  is  told  in  various  forms  today. 
“A  noble  platter  of  fish  was  served  at 
a feast.  Demulus  was  a guest.  Wish- 
ing to  secure  the  whole  of  it,  he  spat 
on  it.”  , ‘ 

It  appears  that  Mr.  William  J.  Clark, 

the  shoplifter,  has  a “ plorable  pas-  j 
sion”  for  cloth.  The  Marquis  de  San- 
tares  in  “La  Perichole”  wept  bitterly 
in  his  dungeon  because  he  had  not 
tasted  food  or  clothes  for  twelve  long  | 
years. 

The  Honorable  James  J.  Corbett  says:  j 
“I  wired  Lynch  last  night.”  We  regret  j 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  uses  such 
slip-shod  English.  Mr.  John  L.  Sulli- 
van. the  eminent  play-actor,  is  more 
fastidious  in  his  choice  of  words;  but 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  best  literature  in  bed  after  the  toil 
and  struggle  of  the  day. 

The  Tsar  did  not  applaud  at  the  Paris 
O]  rt.  He  hears  better  singing  at 
home.  _____ 

“These  Bostonians  are  an  arro.  nt 
people,’’  said  the  Intelligent  Foreigner 
as  he  left  the  night  lunch  cart  with 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  and 
the  Historical  Painter,  who  has  just 
finished  his  picture  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Will- 
iams defying  the  lightning;  “I  notice 
that  whenever  they  enter  the  Public 
Library  they  trample  on  the  signs  :f 
the  Zodiac.” 


Courage.  “There  are  always  n. 
teen  fine  days  in  October.”  , 

Brace  up,  Mr.  Pillsbury.  Budapes 
an  interesting  'own,  and  men  and  v’ 
men  there  are  hospitable;  but  you  c. 
see  tho  sights  when  the  chess  gam 
are  over. 
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j She  sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps. 

In  the  window  of  a Boylsston  Street 
shop  Is  a picture  of  a sleepii  woman. 
The  lines  of  her  figure  are  voluptuous 
curves,  and  the  unavoidable  skeleton  Is 
hidden  by  artistically-composed  and  dis- 
tributed flesh.  Her  night  dress  is  dhln- 
I ty,  and  yet  no  judicious  person  wouV 
| recommend  It  to  any  of  his  friends,  i 
paying  due  attention  to  the  laws  of 
, health,  is  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  j 
i bedroom  window's  open  at  this  tin.  of 
the  year.  This  pictured  woman  would  j 
Indo.  d be  all'*  ng,  bewitching,  were  it 
not  that  .i  ■•r  mouth  is  open.  Either  ; he  j 
has  neve,  read  George  Gatlin’s  f.  me 
pamphlet  or  mother  and  nurse  were  li- 
mit in  early  education.  The  evils  of  | 
sleeping  with  open  mouth  are  well 
known,  and  we  shall  not  insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader  by  speaking 
of  the  Injurious. i act  of  the  h.blt  or. 
teeth,  throat,  lung  .»-id  stomac!  Tiiat 
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g maid  or  matron  from 
i practice.  The  sump- 

of  It.  You  could  hear  j 
for  the  rude  electric 
, docs  hear  the  dismal, 
ound.  For  Is  he  not 
at  her? 


Sleeping  with  the  mouth  open  encour- 
ages nightmare.  This  thought  lures  ' 
us  to  the  subject  of  dreams.  By  the  1 
way.  there  Is  no  greater  bore  than  the 
man',  woman  or  child  who  Insists  on  | 
telling  at  the  breakfast  table  dreaqjs 
of  the  night  before.  For,  we  regret  to  1 
say.  many  otherwise  estimable  people 
are  guilty  of  the  barbarism  of  break- 
fasting together,  although  the  first  meal  1 
should  be  consumed  In  absolute  soli-  j 
tude;  nearly  all  domestic  dissensions  ; 
that'flow  Into  divorce  take  their  source  ; 
at  the  family  breakfast  table.  A dream 
Is  of  Interest  only  to  the  dreamer.  You  j 
should  no  more  tell  at  length  the  de-  j 
tails  of  the  night  than  the  details  of  j 
the  bath,  sponge  or  In  porcelain  tub.  If 
your  dream  seems  to  you  extraordinary  , 
pull  down  "Napoleon's  Dream-Book" 
from  the  shelf,  or  If  you  are  without  I 
a copy  of  that  Invaluable  treatise,  bor-  j 
tow  one  from  the  cook. 

Remember  that  no  credit  should  be 
given  to  dreams  In  the  autumn.  That 
we  may  not  appear  dogmatic,  here  is  J 
a reason  stated  logically  centuries  ago  i 
by  one  of  the  wisest  ancients.  The  au-  j 
tumnal  air,  when  trees  shed  their  j 
leaves,  being  very  uneven  and  dis- 
turbed, ruffles  and  disorders  mental  j 
images,  and.  hindering  them  in  their  , 
passage,  makes  them  weak  and  In-  l 
effectual.  Again,  our  blood,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  In  the  whole  body,  Is  moist 
and  hot.  Old  age  has  neither  of  these 
two  qualities.  Now  the  autumn  seems 
to  be  as  it  were  the  old  age  of 
the  decaying  year,  for  the  moist- 
ure doth  not  then  fall,  and  the 
heat  decays;  and  Its  Inclining  the 
body  to  diseases  Is  an  evident  sign  of 
its  cold  and  dryness.  'Tis  necessary 
that  the  souls  should  be  Indisposed  with 
the  bodies,  and  that,  the  subtile  spirit 
being  condensed,  the  divining  faculty  i 
of  the  soul,  like  a looking-glass  that  |, 
jc  breathed  upon,  should  be  sullied,  and 
therefore  It  cannot  represent  anything 
plain,  distinct  and  clear  as  long  as  it 
remains  thick,  dark  and  condensed.  | 
Thus  Autobulus  confutes  Aristotle’s  j 
unjust  opinion  that  vagueness  in  au-  j 
tumnal  dreaming  Is  due  to  indulgence  • 
in  new  fruit. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tells  of  a new  | 
Invention  of  genuine  interest  to  all 
bicyclists.  A croupier  of  Monte  Carlo 
has  patented  a device  which  he  calls 
the  voluntary  leg-cushion  system.  The 
whole  conception,  says  the  Miinchner 
Neueste  Nachrlchtcn,  Is  very  simple. 
TVe  have  the  pneumatic  tire,  and  we  are 
lo  have  the  pneumatic  leg.  The  cyclist 
of  the  future  will  wear  a stocking  of 
silk  and  elastic— a balloon  stocking,  in 
fact.  It  will  contain  a compressed  air  • 
chamber,  and  will  be  In  communication  I 
with  the  outer  atmosphere  by  means  ; 
of  a blow-pipe.  This  garment  will  ; 
reach  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and 
will  be  Inflated  as  soon  as  It  Is  put  on.  j 
Its  object  is  to  prevent  fractures  and  j 
abrasions,  anl  also  to  supply  any  natu-  j1 
ral  deficiency  In  the  existing  calf.  1*  or 
the  benefit  of  nervous  cyclists  a com-  j 
plete  pneumatic  suit  Is  being  exhibited  ' 
l,y  a Paris  firm,  who  have  taken  ovei  I! 
the  patent.  The  wearers  will  be  en- 
' veloped  In  a garment  of  atmosphere,  1 
and  may  move  abbut  as  safely  as  in  the 
clouds  which  the  gods  used  to  cast: 
around  their  favorite  heroes  of  Greece 
i *proy.  The  atmospheric  clothing 
will  also  be  a new  bond  In  the  brother- 
hood of  the  bike.  They  will  henceforth 
be'  expected  to  inflate  each  other  on  the 
king's  highway,  and  the  poorest  rider 
will" be  the  most  puffed  up. 


John  Most  says  he  Is  a citizen  of 
world  There  are  now  three  of 
i.  The  other  two  are  the  friend  of 
•r  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  George  Fran-  ' 

agent  de  police  Jumped  Into  the 
; to  save  a man's  hfe  and  received 
inc  for  bis  pains.  "I  am  over  paid  | 
ghat  I have  done,"  said  the  agent,  i 
and  the  rneue  ! man  was  eharme  ! with 
his  rescuer's  politeness  for  the  whole 
lay.  But  on  consideration  the  remark 

didn’t  sound  quite  right. The  Daily 

yu s.  enter.  

M'.  Vance  Thompson  has  found  "a 
field  for  Miss  Cay  van  as  a star.”  "It  Is 
that  field  which  Mrs.  K'  ndal  1 h filled— 
or  nearly  filled— In  England.  I here  are 
. -rtaln  plays— preachments  ra'Per  than 
rdrama* — which  she  can  usefully  and 
J adequately  Interpret.  And  like  Mrs. 
Kendal,  it  will  be  h<  r b -ine-  s to  con- 
cern herself  with  morals  rather  than 
with  art,  to  elevate  th  • 

, than  add  to  Its  stellar  lus 
Jn  all  sincerity  I thins  .»..«s  Cayvan  can 
do.  * ' * within  a year,  1 venture  to 
. *h"  will  be  known  as  the  American 
S Kerdal  " Yes.  li  . is  all  very 
;tty,  Mr.  Thompson,  but  will  Miss 
yvan  take  this  eulogy  tut  a compil- 
nt.  or  will  she  not  detect  the  sugar- 
tedguy'f 


And  thl 
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For  who  Is  Bacchus  but  the  Summer  Sun. 
that  makes  the  grapes  big  and  purple,  and 
shines  and  glitters  In  his  beauty,  whole 
three  summers  long.  But  when  the  winter 
comes.  It  comes  as  u boar,  and  wounds  him, 
and  hts  blood  makes  the  Sun  a winter  red. 
anti  the  dead  Bacchus  becomes  Adonis.  And 
well  is  he  called  Adonis,  for  the  winter  Sun 
Is  more  lovely  than  the  summer  sun,  but 
for  all  that.  It  Is  a dead  one.  And  so  the 
earth  Is  covered  with  snow  and  caked  with 
frost,  and  all  the  while  Bacchus  lies  In  the 
lower  world,  renewing  his  Immortality 
against  the  springtime. 

Some  think  Macmonnles’s  statue  of  a 
Bacchante  "a  monument  to  Inebriety” 
and  therefore  unfit  to  exult  In  mad  and 
madding  beauty  within  the  sacred  walls 
of  the  Public  Library.  But  there  are 
statues  of  public  men  displayed  con- 
spicuously In  this  town  which  drive  all 
the  artistically  sensitive,  citizens  or 
strangers,  to  drink. 

Is  It  possible  that  In  Boston,  which 
boasts  of  Its  liberal  cultivation  of  all 
religions  and  attempts  at  religion,  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  Is  not  understood  or  appre- 
ciated, and  a delirious  Bacchante  seems 
only  a female  roysterer? 

Lord,  therefore,  of  generation,  and  source 
Of  all  life,  he  performed  his  annual  mar- 
riage with  the  earth,  which  Is  the  laughing 
Venus,  or  Ariadne,  who  was  the  Naxlan 
Venus.  Which  was  but  a replication  of  that 
first  great  marriage,  that  was  consummated 
when  the  power  of  Love  descended  upon 
Chaos,  and  gave  It  shape  and  order. 

If  the  name  “Bacchante”  offend  the 
squeamish  and  those  who  despise  the 
umbratlle  language  of  Philosophy,  and 
symbols  before  which  speculation  grows 
pale,  let  them  consider  that  this  beau- 
tiful woman— whose  dwelling  here 
•would  honor  the  city,  be  a greater  glory 
to  the  Library  than  the  gaped-at,  un- 
decoratlve  work  of  Sargent,  and  be 
the  worthy  rival  of  the  mural  painting 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes— let  them  con- 
sider that  this  woman  radiant  in  her 
pure,  unconscious  nudity,  holds  in  one 
hand  a bunch  of  grapes.  If  “Bac- 
chante,” then,  offend— perish  the 
thought!— let  the  statue  be  named  “The 
Grape  Cure.”  [,  | 

"He  had  the  implicit  confidence  of 
■the  community.”  Few  men  can  stand 
such  a strain.  

We  saw  yesterday  in  a Western  news- 
paper an  advertisement  of  “pure  unma- 
nipulated skunk  oil,”  for  whooping 
cough,  sprains  and  rheumatism.  There 
are  apparently  two  kinds  of  skunks, 
manipulated  and  unmanipulated.  We 
know  of  Instances  where  the  unex- 
pectedly manipulated  skunk  has  cured 
the  sprained  and  the  rheumatic  so  that 
they  ran  with  miraculous  speed. 

To  us  the  crowning  glory  of  Du 
Maurler  is  his  picture  of  Beatrix  as 
she  came  "holding  her  dress  with  one 
fair  rounded  arm,  and  her  taper  before 
her,  tripping  down  the  stair  to  greet 
Esmond.”  It  may  be  that  “Trilby”  Is  a 
pretty  book;  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
word  of  enthusiasts,  for  we  have  not 
read  “Trilby.”  But  we  know  that  Du 
Maurler  drew  the  face  and  the  form 
of  Beatrix,  "whose  eyes  were  fire, 
whose  look  was  love,  whose  voice  was 
the  sweetest  low  song,  whose  shape 
was  perfect  symmetry,  health,  de- 
cision, activity,  whose  foot  as  It 
planted  itself  on  the  ground  was  firm 
but  flexible,  and  w.hose  motion,  whether 
rapid  or  slow,  was  always  perfect 

grace."  

What  the  Tsar  longs  for  in  Paris  are 
the  sturgeon  of  Lake  Ladoga,  the  trout 
of  Gatschina,  the  chubs  of  Pskoff,  the 
carassins  of  the  suburbs  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  savory  riapouschka,  the 
veslga,  the  coulibiac,  the  Lithunian 
varenikls,  the  gribouis  soup  made  of 
mushrooms  which  grow  only  in  the' 
shade  of  fir  trees,  the  vatrousehkls  of 
white  cheese,  the  Polish  ciernlkls  and 
palesnlkls.  What,  to  these,  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  Grfivln  Museum  and  the 
Moulin  Rouge7 

Thirty  years  ago— “when  master  was 
e.  fine  young  lad”— boys  consumed  with 
•the  collector's  rage  were  In  the  habit  of 
gathering  the  names  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, from  "Ajax"  to  "D.  L.  Harris.” 
Even  if  they  never  saw  the  engines, 
they  would  get  the  names  from  the 
more  fortunate  and  give  In  return.  An 
engine  with  a name  seemed  more  Im- 
posing, more  powerful;  It  was  a live 
•thing;  but  the  leveling  practice  of  num- 
bering discouraged  boyish  ambition, 
and  an  engine  became  of  no  more  im- 
portance than  an  up-town  street  of  New 
York,  a convict,  or  a man  who  is  al- 
lowed by  the  clerk  to  stop  at  his  hotel. 
(We  use  the  word  "hotel”  with  malice 
aforethought.  In  a tavern  a man  was 
more  a man;  he  was  not  necessarily 

a.  number.)  , 

Now  the  "Puffing  Billy”  was  probably 
the  third  locomotive  built  by  George 
Btephenson.  For  14  years  it  has  stood  on 
a high  level  bridge  at  Newcastle.  The 
engine  was  given  to  the  town  by  a 
member  of  Parliament  on  the  centenary 
of  .Stephenson's  birth.  ''Billy”  has  been 
«hcv.l.ir  . rnptoios  of  decay  on  account 


of  exposure  to’Qic  weather,  so  -he  will 
be  removed  to  a more  comfortable  place 
i under pth'e  roof  of  the  station.  He  will 
1 stand  on  a stone  pedestal  and  bear  an 
Inscription  which  will  tell  of  hts  life.  1 
Many  an  engineer  will  appreciate  this 
kindness,  and  wish  that  his  own  pet 
I might  thus  be  treated  kindly  in  old 
I age. 

_ ABOUnHUSIC. 

Albert  Chevalier,  the  Cos- 
ter Impersonator. 

A Hurried  Glance  at  the  Hab- 
its of  Costermongerdora. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  will  make  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  Monday 
night  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 

Imitators  of  Mr.  Chevalier  have  pre- 
ceded him.  For  instance,  there  Is  the 
Ingenious  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was  ap- 
plauded heartily  for  his  imitation,  in 
Mr.  Barnet’s  “Merry  Go-Round,”  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  May  25,  although 
very  few  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Chevalier, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  was  frank  enough  to 
confess  that  he,  too,  had  never  seen 
him.  Only  last  week  Mr.  Haverly  gave 
an  Imitation  in  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown." 

* * * 

Mr.  Chevalier  is  a famous  imperson- 
ator of  the  costermonger,  who  Is  known 
to  us  chiefly  by  the  lines  of  Gilbert: 
"When  the  coster's  finished  Jumping  on  his 
mother, 

He  loves  to  lie  a-basking  in  the  sun,” 
hut  It  is  not  likely  that  these  are  his 
sole  occupations,  especially  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Is  a 
humorist. 

**. 

Now,  first  of  all,  what  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  costermonger? 

The  word  is  compounded  of  “costard,” 
an  apple,  and  "monger,”  dealer,  trader. 

“Costard,”  apparently  of  English 
formation,  “perhaps  from  old  French 
'coste'  rib,  meaning  a prominent  ribbed 
apple,"  was  (1)  a kind  of  apple  of  large 
size,  mentioned  frequently  from  the 
14th  to  the  17th  century,  after  which 
the  word  passed  out  of  use,  although 
It  is  still  retained  by  fruit-growers  in 
the'name  of  varieties  of  apple  identical 
with  or  derived  from  the  original  Cos- 
tard; thus  there  Is  Martin’s  Costard, 
^111  grown  In  Kent.  Hogg  in  his  “Brit- 
ish Pomology,”  1853,  says,  “The  true 
costard  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.” 
The  word  (2)  Is  applied  humorously  or 
derisively  to  the  head;  but  some  claim 
that  the  two  words  are  not  Identical. 

Costermonger  meant  originally  an 
apple  seller,  a fruiterer,  especially  one 
that  sold  his  fruit  in  the  open  street. 
It  now  means  In  London  a man  that 
sells  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  etc.,  in  the 
street  from  a barrow.  Thus  In  1683 
Croune  spoke  of  a fool  carrying  “a 
great  basket  on  his  head  like  a costard- 
monger”  (there  are  several  variations 
In  spelling  from  1514  to  the  present 
time).  And  In  1886  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  wrote 
In  the  Dally  NeWs,  “A  very  old  coster- 
monger Informs  me  that  a man  who 
carries  a basket  Is  a hawker,  a man 
who  has  a barrow  Is  a costermonger, 
and  a man  who  has  a donkey  or  a pony 
and  cart  Is  a general  dealer.  But  I fancy 
that  general  dealer  Is  often  a 
euphemism  for  coster." 

Costermonger  is  also  a term  of  con- 
tempt or  abuse,  as  In  Shakspeare;  “Vir- 
tue is  of  so  little  regard  In  these  coster- 
monger times.” 

Then  we  have  the  words  coster- 
mongerdom,  costermongerlng,  coster- 
mongery  (noun  and  adjective),  and  cos- 
termongered,  as  In  Ithe  Daily  Tele- 
graph, 1891:  “Liverpool  Street  is  alleged 
to  be  the  most  oostermongered  street 
In  the  world  for  its  size." 

A costerwlfe— the  word  Is  obsolete— 
was  a woman  that  kept  a stall  for  the 
sale  of  apples  and  the  like. 

I advise  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
life  of  the  costermonger  to  consult 
“London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor." 
by  Henry  Mayhew.  To  be  sure,  the  edi- 
tion In  three  volumes  Is  dated  1861, 
when  there  were  about  30,00  costers— 
men,  women  and  children — in  London. 
The  costermonger  Is  a conservative 
person,  and  much  that  was  written  then 
Is  undoubtedly  true  today. 

• , 

* * 

The  first  mention  of  the  word  coster- 
monger in  literature  was  in  1514,  al- 
though the  existence  of  the  class  was 
hinted  at  over  a century  before. 

From  the  mention  of  him  In  the  old 
dramatists,  he  was  frequently  an  Irish- 
1 man,  and  yet  I am  told  that  In  Ireland 
, the  word  costermonger  Is  unknown. 


lU-n  Jonson  made  him  sell  pears.  John 
Ford  made  him  sell  pippins.  According 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  was 
quarrelsome. 

He  began  to  extend  his  trade.  He 
would  cry,  "Artichokes,  cowcumbers, 
white  St.  Thomas  onions,  white  radish, 
ripe  young  beans,  ripe  speragas.” 

He  was  always  noisy.  Clerlmont,  in 
Jonson’s  “Eplcoene,”  describing  Morose, 
says,  “He  cannot  endure  a costard- 
monger,  he  swoons  if  he  hear  one.” 

The  race  appears  to  be  distinct, 
whether  or  no  it  Is  of  Irish  extraction. 
The  costers  seldom  associate  with  other 
street  folk.  They  boast  of  their  own 
language  or  secret  tongue.  This  lan- 
guage Is  known  as  “Back  Slang.”  You 
will  find  accounts  of  It  In  Mayhew’s 
book  referred  to  above,  and  Hotten’s 
Slang  Dictionary. 

“The  main  principle  of  this  language 
Is  spelling  the  words  backwards — or 
rather,  pronouncing  them  rudely  back 
wards.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  an  extra  syllable  is  prefixed, 
or  annexed;  and,  occasionally,  the  word 
Is  given  quite  a different  turn  In  ren- 
dering it  backwards,  from  what  an  un- 
initiated person  would  have  expected." 
Thus  “Generalize”  Is  "shilling.”  This 
back  tongue  has  been  In  vogue  about 
60  years. 

Here  are  some  coster  words  with 
their  equivalents:  Yenep,  penny;  owt- 
yenep-flatch.  twopence  halfpenny;  Jack 
made  a doogheno  hit  this  morning. 
Jack  did  well  at  market,  or  sold  out 
at  a profit;  namesclop,  policeman; 
helpa,  apple;  occabot,  tobacco;  cool 
him,  look  at  him;  flash  It,  show  It; 
kennetseeno,  stinking  (applied  to  fish), 
etc.,  etc. 

Mayhew  says  “It  is  a curious  fact 
that  lads  who  become  costermongers' 
boys  without  previous  association  with 
the  class  acquire  a very  ready  com- 
mand of  the  language,  and  this  though 
they  are  not  only  unable  to  spell, 
but  'don’t  know  a letter  In  a book.’  ” 

This  back  talk  Is  used  chiefly  for 
communicating  the  secrets  of  street 
tradings,  cost  and  profit  of  the  goods, 
and  for  keeping  the  police  In  the 
dark. 

« * . 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  costers 
are  beer,  all-fives,  crlbbage,  three-up, 
skittles,  boxing,  dancing,  red-hot  melo- 
dramas, rat-killing,  dog-fights,  penny- 
gaffs,  "fancying”  pigeons,  serving  out 
policemen.  “The  Mysteries  of  the  Court 
of  London”  was  for  a long  time  a favor- 
ite book  with  those  who  could  read. 

In  1861  only  one-tenth  of  the  couples 
living  together  were  married.  “There  is 
no  honor  attached  to  the  marriage 
state  and  noi  shame  to  concubinage.” 
The  women  seem  to  like  the  men  bet- 
ter for  their  beating  them.  But  the 
costers  almost  universally  treat  their 
donkeys  with  kindness.  It  has  long  been 
a boast  with  costers  that  they  never 
steal  from  one  another.  Thieves  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  go  out  a-costerlng  as  a 
cloak. 

According  to  Mayhew,  the  coster  when 
dressed  for  work  usually  wears  a small 
cloth  cap,  a little  on  one  side,  sometimes 
a worsted  tie-up  cap.  His  waistcoat 

is  of  broadribbed  corduroy  with  fustian  I 
back  and  sleeves,  being  as  long  as  a 
groom’s,  and  buttoned  up  nearly  to  the  I 
throat.  Brass,  or  sporting  buttons  with 
raised  fox’s  or  stag's  heads,  or  black 
bone  buttons  with  a flower  pattern  or- 
nament the  light  curduroy.  If  the  cord 
is  dark,  mother-of-pearl  buttons  are 
preferred.  His  trousers  fit  tightly  at 
the  knee  and  swell  until  they  reach 
the  boot,  which  they  nearly  cover.  His 
pride  is  in  his  silk  neckerchief  and 
strong  boots.  On  Sunday  it  Is  his  de- 
light to  take  his  holiday,  and  as  one 
of  them  said:  "Costers  likes  to  see 
their  gals  and  wives  look  ladylike  when 
they  takes  them  out." 

Costers  are  fond  of  songs  even  when 
the  words  are  in  a foreign  language. 

* * * 

Mr.  Chevalier  was  born  in  London  in 
1862.  He  studied  In  his  youth  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood,  but  his  love  for 
the  stage  asserted  itself,  and  under  the 
name  of  Knight  he  made  his  debut  in 
1877  In  a minor  part  in  “The  Unequal 
Match.”  In  1878  he  was  with  the  Ken- 
dals.  He  afterward  joined  John  Hare’s 
company,  and  In  1881  he  was  with  Willie 
Edouln.  He  played  eccentric  parts  In 
many  theatres,  and  hls  reputation  grew 
rapidly.  Thus  Jan.  31,  '88,  he  was  Giles 
In  "Tares”  at  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
Feb.  25,  '88,  Richard  Fluffy  In  “Katty" 
at  the  Strand;  April  4,  '88,  he  was  In 
Burnand’s  "Alreyannle”  at  the  Strand; 
May  14,  '88,  Mr.  Hobbs  in  “Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy”  at  Terry's;  June  30,  '88.  as 
Bennett  In  “Run  Wild;”  July  11,  '89,  as 
Lord  Karne  In  “The  Marquesa”  at  the 
OpOra  Comlque;  Oct.  16,  '89,  as  Ballard 
In  Mattel’s  operetta  “La  Prlma  Donna” 
at  the  Avenue  Theatre;  Jan.  24,  '89,  as 
Mr.  Clincher  in  "April  Showers"  at 
Terry's;  Dec.  24,  ’89,  as  Francis  I.  in 
a revival  of  “The  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold”  at  the  Avenue;  Feb.  1,  '89, 
as  Mr.  Firman  In  “Dr.  Bill”  at  the 
Avenue;  Sept.  25,  ’90,  as  Cheminedu  In 
“The  Struggle  for  Life;”  Nov.  5,  '90,  as 
Mr.  Eldred  In  “The  Recruits"  at  Toole's. 

Mr.  Chevalier  sang  hls  first  coster 
song.  “Tho  Coster’s  Courtship,”  as  a 
specialty  In  the  burlesque  "Aladdin." 


at  the  Strund.  Mr.  Charles  Coburn  ad- 
vised him  strenuously  to  fro  Into  the 
music  halls.  Up  to  '91  Mr.  Chevalier's 
career  had  been  one  of  Indifferent  for- 
tune In  spite  of  the  praise  of  the  crit- 
ics. He  thought  he  would  make  the 
experiment. 

His  dfbut  as  a music  hall  singer  was 
Feb.  1,  1891.  at  the  Pavilion,  when  he 
sang  "Knocked  ’Em  In  the  Old  Kent 
Road,"  an<^v‘What  Cheer.”  His  suc- 
cess was  Instantaneous  and  great. 
Since  then  he  has  been  the  Idol  of  the 
music  halls  and  the  great  impersonator 
t of  the  coster. 

He  has  written  botween,  40  and  50 
songs.  The  music  of  several  Is  by  him. 
Thus  he  wrote  the  words  and  music  of 
"The  Coster’s  Courtship,”  “A  Mis- 
take,” "The  Future  Mrs.  ’Awklns,” 

I “The  Dotty  Poet.”  “The  Everflowing 
Brook,"  "Our  'Armonlc  Club.”  The 
music  of  the  others  was  written  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Ingle,  Mr.  John 
Crook,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  and  Mr.  Bond 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Chevalier  made  his  dObut  In  the 
United  States  at  Koster  and  Blal's, 

I New  York,  March  23.  1898,  when  he  sang 
"The  Future  Mrs.  ’Awkins,”  "My  Old 
Dutch,"  "Knocked  ’Em  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road,"  "Our  Little  Nipper"  and  “Our 
Court  Ball." 

*** 

The  Impersonator  of  costers  and  cock- 
I neys  Is  quoted  as  an  authority  in  Farm- 
er and  Henley’s  "Slang  and  Its  An- 
alogues,” as  In  Vol.  III.  p.  128. 

"Geezer,  an  appellation  sometimes,  but' 
not  necessarily,  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt; applied  to  both  sexes,  but  gen- 
erally to  women.  Usually  old  Geezer. 
"1890.  A Chevalier.  ‘Knocked  ’em  in  the 
Old  Kent  Road.’  Nice  old  Geezer  with  a 
nasty  cough.” 

• * * 

Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  paid 
Mr.  Chevalier  was  the  reply  of  one  1 
coster  to  another  who  asked  whether 
the  singer  had  ever  been  one  of  them: 
"E'ed  a barrer  in  Farringdon  road  an' 
bloody  lucky  for  ’m.” 

a * * 

"The  Sea  Cadet,”  or  "The  Royal 
Middy,”  by  Zell  and  Gen4e,  which  will 
be  given  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
tomorrow  night,  was  first  produced  at 
Vienna  Oct.  24,  1876. 

The  story  was  taken  from  a French 
vaudeville  by  Bayard  and  Dumanoir, 
an  English  version  of  which,  "Captain 
Charlotte,"  was  played  in  London,  1842, 
at  the  Adelphl.  Edward  Stirling,  the 
alleged  author,  gave  the  French  no 
credit.  Kate  Howard  was  Charlotte. 

The  first  performance  of  the  operetta 
In  the  United  States  was  in  German 
at  the  Thalia  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct. 
21,  1879,  when  Mrs.  Cottrelly  was  Fan- 
chette,  and  Fiebach,  Lube,  Schnelle  and 
Adolfi  played  the  other  leading  parts. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
in  English  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by 
the  Daly  company.  May  31,  1880,  when 
Catharine  Lewis  was  Fanchette.  The 
other  leading  parts  were  played  by 
May  Fielding,  Alonzo  Hatch,  J.  E. 
Brand,  John  Hart,  Charles  Fisher, 
Charles  Leclerque. 

The  operetta  was  afterward  given 
here  by  the  Emily  Melville  company 
and  the  Wilbur  company. 

When  the  operetta  was  first  produced 
in  English  by  Mr.  Daly  in  New  York, 
there  were  attempts  made  to  steal  his 
version.  Mr.  Opertl  was  turned  out  of 
the  theatre  because  he  was  writing  the 
text  In  the  German  edition  for  voice 
and  piano.  Alice  Oates  took  a stenog- 
rapher with  her  to  the  show,  but  their 
purpose  was  discovered  as  the  man  was 
at  work  in  one  of  the  boxes. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Emilio  Pizzl  is  writing  "La  Rosalba" 
for  Patti. 

"Crown  Diamonds”  was  given  at 
Stuttgart  the  King’s  birthday. 

The  report  that  Mme.  Edna  Hall  has 
removed  to  New  York  is  not  true. 

Xavier  Leroux  has  written  the  music 
to  "Les  Perses"  for  the  OdCon,  Paris. 

Saint-Sabns  has  been  giving  organ 
concerts,  assisted  by  Miss  Baldo,  in 
Switzerland. 

Hons  Huber  will  succeed  the  late 
Selmar  Bagge  as  director  of  the  Basle 
Conservatory. 

Sembrlch  and  Van  Dyck  will  probably 
sing  in  "Manon”  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Berlin,  next  spring. 

Two  autograph  marches  of  Beethoven 
‘have  been  found  at.  Troppau.  Their 
dates  are  1809  and  1810. 

A sum  of  $8000  has  been  raised  already 
for  the  monument  to  Schumann  at 
Zwickau,  his  birthplace. 

A suite  from  “La  Navarraise"  is 
played  by  the  Garde  Rgpublicaine, 
Paris,  with  great  effect. 

Carlos  Gomes  is  at  last  dead  after 
lotatT  suffering  and  false  reports  as  to 
his  decease.  He  was  57  years  old. 

Giildstone  is  fond  of  the  music  of 
PaleFtina,  Soriano,  Vlttorla  and  Gou- 
nod. He  does  not  care  for  Wagner. 

Thejf  say  now  that  Verdi  will  write 
no  mote  for  the  stage,  but  is  at  work 
on  an  oratorio.  Verdi  says  nothing. 

A sacred  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
House  off  Angel  Guardian  will  be  given 
at  the  Bljjou  Opera  House  this  evening. 

Adelina  Patti  will  create  at  Nice  the 
leading  mart  in  “Dolores,”  text  by 
Georges  FSoyer  and  music  by  Gaston 
Pollonais. 


The  

Patersbj**  opened  sept,  l with  a per- 
formance of  Tschalkowsky’s  "Eugene 
Onegulno.” 

In  honor  of  Nansen,  they  sell  at 
Christiania  a march  by  Oscar  Borg 
entitled  "Nordpol,"  anu  a piece  en- 
titled "86.14." 

The  Telephone  Society  at  Budapest, 
which  numbers  8000  members,  has  se- 
cured direct  communication  with  the 
Opera  House. 

Gemma  Bolllnciont  has  secured  the 
right  to  add  to  her  repertory  “Forbld- 
[ den  Love.”  a new  one-act  opera  by  Sou- 
coup  of  Vienna. 

Wldor  will  conduct  his  second  sym- 
phony at  Moscow,  Nov.  16,  and  give'  an 
organ  concert  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart,  the  soprano,  will 
return  from  her  summer  home  on  the 
Jerusalem  Road,  Cohasset,  to  her  home 
in  Dorchester  Oct.  20. 

Etienne  PortGhaut,  first  violin  prize 
at  the  Paris  conservatory,  1848,  and  con- 
ductor  of  the  Cecilia  Society  at  Bor- 
deaux,  died  last  month,  aged  69. 

"Mathias  Corvlnus,”  a patriotic  opera 
by  Carl  Frotzler,  succeeded  at  Buda- 
pest. The  composer  is  conductor  of 
Prince  Esterhazy’s  Theatre  at  Totols. 

Jean  Gaspard  Isodore  de  Swert,  'cellist 
of  distinction  and  formerly  professor 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  died  late- 
ly at  Schaerbeek.  He  was  66  years  old. 

Raffaele  Vital!,  who  won  great  suc- 
cess as  a tenor  and  on  account  of  a 
sudden  lowering  of  his  voice  when  on 
the  stage  in  Rome  turned  baritone  Is 
dead. 

Calvg’s  repertory  in  the  United  States 
wu*  be  "Hamlet,”  “La  Navarraise,” 
H4rodlade,”  "Carmen,”  "Faust,” 
"L'Africaine”  and  "Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo.” 

Mr.  W.  C.  Carl,  organist,  will  play 
two  new  works  by  Guilmant  for  orches- 
tra  and  organ  at  a Symphony  concert 
g New  York  under  Mr.  Damrosch 

.They  will  revive  this  month  at  the 
thfiatre-Lyrique,  Paris,  Dunl’s  “Deux 
Chasseurs  et  la  LaitiSre”  (1763),  MShul’s 
Irato”  (1801)  and  Clapisson’s  “La  Per- 
ruche”  (1810). 

There  are  three  new  professors 
at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  Gaetano 
Coronaro,  composition,  salary,  $600; 
Gaetano  Pasculli,  violin  and  viola,  $300; 
Giacomo  Baragli,  ’cello,  $300. 

Marix  Loevensohn,  who  will  give  con- 
certs in  this  country  under  Mr.  Aron- 
son’s management,  will  play  Anton 
Rubinstein’s  2d  ’cello  concerto  at  a con- 
cert given  by  the  Colonne  Orchestra  In 
Brussels  Oct.  18. 

New  Italian  works  for  the  stage: 
Graziella,"  opera,  three  acts,  music  by 
riuseppe  Casetti,  at  Bagno;  "I  Fan- 
ciulll  redenti,"  operetta,  music  by  Fran- 
cesco Pinto,  at  Marmirolo;  ”11  Passa- 
porto  del  droghiere,"  music  by  Mrs. 
Gisella  delle  Grazle. 

A young  American  singer  named 
Courtenay  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,  last  month  in  "Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel.”  The  MSnestrel 
says  "She  has  a very  beautiful  voice. 
She  met  with  success,  and  the  public 
recalled  her  with  warmth  after  the 
waltz  in  the  second  act.” 

A singing  society  at  Mayence  sere- 
naded  lately  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
who'  spoke  to  the  President  looking  at 
the  crowd  of  singers,  "I  am  glad  to  see| 
tnat  you  have  grown  stouter  since  mv 
Resident,  Immensely' 
tickled,  bowed  profoundly;  and  replied: 
“Oh,  yes,  Your  Highness;  ten  pounds.” 
The  music  critic  of  the  Ulm  Tagblatt 
was  sentenced  to  a fine  of  30  marks  be- 
cause he  spoke  of  a singer  as  “a  crow- 
ing girl.”  The  M6nestrel  does  not  see1 
how  this  comparison  could  affect  the, 
honor  of  the  singer.  “She  certainly' 
would  not  have  complained  if  he  had 
likened  her  to  a lark  or  a nightin- 
gale.” 

Theresa  Carreno  will  play  the  piano 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Warsaw  and 
Breslau  before  she  will  sail  for  America 
Dec.  26.  Mr.  Rudolph  Aronson  has! 
made  arrangements  for  her  appearancei 
with  the  Philharmonic  and  Symphony- 
Societies,  New  York,  the  Chicago  and 
Boston  orchestras,  and  in  the  leading 
towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mmes.  de  Frate,  Barducci,  Ricci  de 
Paz,  sopranos;  Mrs.  Locatelli,  mezzo- 
| soprano;  Messrs.  Mariacher,  Borgatti, 
Sigaldi,  Granados,  tenors;  and  Messrs. 
Scotti  and  Cioni,  baritones,  have  been 
engaged  for  the  carnival  season  at  the 
Argentina,  Rome,  when  "Falstaff," 
“Asrael,”  "Andrea  Chenier,"  "Gotter- 
dammerung”  and  “Camargo"  will  be 
performed. 

This  is  all  that  the  Brussels  corre- 
spondent of  the  Menestrel  can  say  in 
praise  of  Miss  Kutscherra,  who  made, 
her  debut  last  month  at  the  Monnaie 
as  Elsa,  after  her  unfortunate  experi- 
ence in  Paris  at  the  Opera:  "We  found 
this  Elsa  in  extraordinary  good  health, 
realizing  hardly  the  dreamed-of  type, 
so  poetic,  so  fral!,  so  young,  having 
neither  the  plastic  figure,  nor  the  pure, 
fresh  voice  demanded  by  the  part.  Yet 
Miss  Kutscherra  is  not  vulgar;  she  has 
an  agreeable  face,  style  and  authority." 

Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli,  the  well-known 
composer  and  director,  will  direct  a 
performance  of  some  of  his  most  cele- 
brated works  at  Tremont  Temple 
Wednesday  night,  Oct.  18.  The  first 
part  of  the  program  will  be  miscella- 
neous in  form;  the  second  will  consist 
of  Mr.  Rotoli's  “Roman  Festival  Mass,” 
a work  which,  at  its  public  performance 
last  spring,  called  forth  superlative 
praise  from  Boston  critics.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Patrick  Walker,  Miss  Lena  Little,  Mr. 
Thos.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Lon  Brine  will 
be  the  quartet  of  soloists,  and  the  choral 
numbers  will  be  sung  by  150  voices. 

AMY  FAY’S  “MUSIC  STUDY  IN 
GERMANY.” 

Amy  Fay’s  “Music  Study  in  Ger- 
many” has  arrived  at  a sixteenth  edi- 
tion, and  is  now  presented  by  Macmil- 
lan & Company  in  handsome  as  well  as 
substantial  form,  for  the  sum  of  $1  25. 
iThere  is  a portrait  of  the  author,  and 
there  are  assorted  prefaces  in  two  lan- 
guages by  sundry  friendly  persons. 


iThls' book' Th  well  known  fo  many  stu- 
dents of  music.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  it.  we 
Istate  that  Miss  Fay  gives  an  account 
of  her  musical  adventures  In  Germany, 
1869-1875;  her  experience  with  Tauslg, 
Ithn  elder  Kullak,  Liszt;  and  how  she] 
finally  found  salvation  in  lessons  from, 
Mr.  Deppe.  We  don’t  say  that  the! 
book  Is  of  real  value  to  the  musician, 1 
In  that  its  criticism  Is  authoritative  or 
shrewd,  or  its  anecdotes  of  weight.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  writer  Is  frequently 
gush,  and  at  times  there  are  symptoms 
of  acute  hysteria.  But  the  book  Is  un- 
deniably entertaining.  The  note  of  in- 
dividuality Is  firmly  struck.  We  realize 
that  the  author  is  a Jiving  beljvf,  . 
creature  ot  Hesh"andT)lood,  with"  1 

aspirations,  moods,  passions.  And  this 
vitality  has  insured  the  life  of  Music 
Study.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
this  book  has  beyond  doubt  and  per- 
adventure  incited  many  to  go  abroad 
to  study  music.  It  has  been 
tlal.  Yet  It  is  not  unlikely  that  If  Miss 
Fay  had  turned  her  attention  to  any 
other  art  or  calling  she  would  have 
written  about  It  with  the  same  furious, 
contagious  interest.  We  repeat,  the 
book  is  an  instance  of  the  force  of 
individuality.  "Music  Study”  was  for- 
warded to  us  by  Messrs.  Estes  & 
Lauriat. 


For  Women  while  they  Paint,  perfume  and 
adorn  themselves  with  Jewels  and  purple 
Robes,  are  accounted  gawdy  and  profuse;  yet 
no  Body  will  find  fault  with  them  for  wash- 
ing their  Faces,  anointing  themselves,  or  plat- 
ting their  Hair.  Homer  very  neatly  expresses 
the  difference  of  these  two  Habits,  where  be 
brings  in  Juno  dressing  herself. 

With  sweet  Ambrosia  first  she  wash'd  her 
Sldn, 

And  after  did  anoint  her  self  with  Oil. 

So  far  was  allowable,  being  no  more  than 
a careful  Cleanliness.  • But  when  she  comes 
to  call  for  her  golden  Buttons,  her  curiously 
wrought  Ear-rings,  and  last  of  all  puts  on 
her  bewitching  Girdle;  this  appears  to  be  an 
extravagant  and  idle  Curiosity,  and  betrays 
too  much  of  wantonness. 


T-H 
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light  of  Iho 


Club  life  in  Chicago  was  agreeably  di- 
versified the  10th.  A member  wus 
knocked  out  ny  a fellow-member,  not 
by  a series  of  cocktails. 


Miss  Anna  Held,  a French  Music  Hall 
singer,  now  in  New  York,  has  been 
sued  by  a milkman.  She  is  in  the  habit 
of  bathing  in  forty  gallons  of  milk  for 
the  sake  of  her  skin.  She  complained 
lately  of  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
alleging  that  the  milk  looked  like  bat- 
ter. She  therefore  refuses  to  pay  for  it. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  is  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  the  ingenuity  and 
passion  of  her  press  agent. 


Milk  baths  are  of  antiquity.  For 
centuries  the  milk  of  she-asses  has 
been  considered  a marvelous  wash  for 
the  skin,  a smoother  of  wrinkles,  a 
painter  of  fair  complexions.  Pliny  the 
Elder  tells  us  that  there  were  noble  j 
dames  on  earth  with  him  who  kept  an 
establishment  of  500  she-asses  that  they 
might  never  be  without  this  balneal 
luxury.  "They  say  the  Empress  Pop- 
paea,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  : 
was  the  first  to  set  up  such  an  estab- 
lishment.” 

And  yet  Sabina  Poppaea  was  not  a 
woman  who  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  young,  either  in  or  out  of  music 
hails.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  she  pos- 
sessed every  ornament  but  that  of  a 
virtuous  soul.  Nor  are  we  cock-sure 
that  a milk  bath  really  embellished  her, 
for  the  terse  and  grim  historian  adds, 
"It  was  rare  that  she  appeared  abroad, 
then,  too,  part  of  her  face  hid  under 
her  veil,  the  more  to  stimulate  the 
curious  beholders,  or,  perhaps,  because 
thus  she  was  still  more  charming.” 
Wherever  she  went,  into  whatever 
country,  she  «svas  attended  by  a train 
of  500  she-asses.  Nevertheless  did  Nero 
in  a casual  fit  of  passion  kick  this  sleek 
and  sumptuous  lady  to  foul  and  dusty 
death. 

There  are  learned  leeches  as  well  a9 
Laurentius  who  approved  of  baths  of 
milk.  Long  before  Miss  Anna  Held  sang 
songs  to  New  Yorkers,  who  pretend- 
ing to  understand  them  found  them 
delightfully  naughty,  French  women 
were  accustomed  to  the  “bain  de  lait." 
In  the  18th  century  French  women  in 
the  bath  did  not  scruple  to  receive 
callers,  male  or  female.  When  a visitor 
was  announced,  the  water  was  made 
white  by  pouring  in  a pint  or  two  of 
milk.  Miss  Held,  it  will  be  remembered, 
used  40  gallons. 


Mr.  Dlthmar  rejoices  In  the  revival 
of  "Evangeline"  In  New  York  because 
"It  reveals  more  of  the  positive  art  of 
Theresa  Vaughn  than  has  hitherto 
been  manifested.”  • • * "Bhe  Is  a 

comic  actress  of  original  talent,  a nat- 
ural sense  of  humor  and  the  true  artist’s 
moderation,  and  It  Is  a great  pity  that 
she  cannot  find  an  opportunity  In  some 
play  worthy  of  her  powers.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  the  11th 
published  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  MacDowell  with  an  appreciative 
sketch  of  his  work. 


This  story  about  Miss  Held  reminds  us 
of  the  famous  champagne-bath  of  a 
well-known  operetta-slrger.  On  second 
thought,  It  is  just  as  .well  to  refrain  ! 
from  telling  the  tale  until  there  is  more 
noise  in  the  street. 


Mr.  Gianturco,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Italy,  has  paid  a high 
compliment  to  our  esteemed  fellow- 
townsman,.  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli.  An  al- 
bum of  musical  compositions  by  the 
leading  musicians  of  Italy  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Naples  and  the 
Princess  of  Montenegro  as  a wedding- 
gift.  Mr.  Gianturco  has  written  Mr. 
Rotoli  for  a song,  saying  that  neither 
his  name  nor  his  “conspicuous  talent” 
should  be  found  absent  in  this  volume 
of  musical  homage. 


The  comparison  on  paper  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Harvard  and  Y'ale  ball  nines 
last  season  is  interesting.  But  what  a 


To  A.  D. : You  ask  why  Dr.  John 

Watson  calls  nimself  Ian  Maclaren. 
Ian  Is  John  in  Gaelic,  Scythian  or 
Syriac,  we  really  have  forgotten  which, 
and  Maclaren  was  his  wife’s  maiden 
name.  At  least,  so  we  have  been  told. 

■ “Is  a great  novelist?"  Read  for 
yourself  and  judge.  Some  prefer 
Spring;  others  Summer.  Perhaps  It  is 
the  wisest  course  to  say  that  each 
new  novelist  who  pokes  his  head  above 
the  literary  horizon  Is  the  equal  or 
Cervantes,  Fielding,  Balzac  and  Thom-  j 
as  Hardy;  it  certainly  saves  trouble.  I 
Why,  Boston  itself  swarms  with  dis- 
tinguished authors.  We  counted  14  Sat-  ! 
urday  morning  on  Tremont  Street  be-  ! 
tween  School  and  Bromfield,  and  w* 
understand  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  Is  still 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

A SACRED  CONCERT. 

A sacred  concert  was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Bijou  Theatre  in  aid  of  the 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  a most 
deserving  charity.  The  following  who 
volunteered  their  services  took  part; 
Mrs.  Marius,  soprano,  Mrs.  Kelterborn 
soprano,  Miss  Stone,  pianist,  Miss  Frye 
accompanist,  Prof.  Claudius  Deslouis 
baritone,  Mr.  d’Halewyn,  bass,  Mr 
Priesing,  bass,  Dr.  Kelterborn,  Mr. 
Taillander,  and  Mr.  Charles  Mole,  the 
eminent  flute  player. 

The  program,  long  and  varied,  includ- 
ed pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Haievy 
Bricciali,  Mrs.  Beach,  Gounod,  Paer, 
Scharwenka,  Meyerbeer,  Pinsuti,  Des- 
sauer,  Terschak,  Wagner  and  Faure. 
A feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
“Plomage  to  Washington,"  the  words 
and  music  of  which  were  written  by 
Professor  Deslouis  after  reading  the 
life  of  George  Washington.  The  spirit- 
ed composition  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Apthorp,  and  it  was  sung  by 
the  composer  and  Mr.  Priesing.  Mr. 
Mold’s  performance  again  inspired  keen 
regret  at  his  near  departure  from  Bos- 
ton. All  of  the  singers  and  players  con- 
tributed in  generous  rivalry  to  the  plea- 
sure of  an  appreciative  audience  and 
the  benefit  of  charity.  The  concert  was 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Des- 
louis. 

o 1 3 . a h 


Chevalier  Makes  His 
First  Bow  Here, 


Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston  last  evening  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  He  was  wel- 
comed heartily  by  a large  audience. 

As  a music-hall  singer,  he  owes  his 
fame  chiefly  to  his  Impersonations  of 
costers. 

* * * 

We  have  no  costers  in  the  United 
States.  Whether,  to  use  the  phrase  of  ; 
Artemus  Ward,  the  coster  would  be  a I 
"sweet,  boon,”  may  well  be  a subject  j 
fO£  argument.  The  picturesqueness  of  | 
this  species  of  huckster  would  enliven  | 
the  streets;  but  there  are  other  char- 
acteristics of  costermongerdom  that 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  our  daily 
life. 

The  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Chevalier’s 
impersonation  is,  so  far  as  a Boston 
audience  is  concerned,  of  little  Impor- 
tance In  judging  of  his  art.  We  only 
know  the  coster  from  Gilbert’s  lines, 
the  dictionaries,  and  books  that  treat 
of  London  street  people. 

London  critics  have  discussed  the 
question  of  Mr.  Chevalier’s  faithfulness 
in  sentiment.  The  music  hall  audiences 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor. 
But  only  a fortnight  ago  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said,  apropos  to  the  death  of 
Miss  Bessie  Bellwood,  "Mr.  Albert  Che- 
valier has  made  the  stage  coster  a 
namby-pamby  individual,  seeking  after 
something  better  than  his  native  life 
and  surroundings,  and  he  has  his  hosts 
of  imitators,  male  and  female — Bessie 
Bellwood  took  that  phase  of  life  which 
suited  her  powers  best — the  low,  rowdy, 
fighting,  hair-tearing  girl  of  the  lowest 
courts  'in  the  East  End,  a creature  all 
fringe  and  mouth  and  into  her  os  into  I 
all  her  characters  she  thrust  her  own 
strong  individuality.” 

The  impersonation  of  li£r.  Chevalier 
may  be  photographic  in  realism,  or  it 
may  be  no  nearer  the  type  than  are  the 
imitators  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  who  have  ] 


been  seen  here.  to  the  original.  If  Mr.  | 
Chevalier  were  only  a vocal  photograph  j 
of  the  coster,  his  talent  -would  not  be  i 
appreciated  so  thoroughly  by  American 
audiences  as  It  was  last  night. 

• * • 

Mr.  Chevalier  cheered  a Jaded  au- 
dience by  the  exhibition  of  a species  of 
humor  that  Is  new  and  genuine.  Per- 
haps the  real  coster  Is  not  as  tender  i 
toward  his  precocious  boy  as  Is  the 
father  In  "Our  Little  Nipper."  But  why  I 
prate  about  the  tiuth  of  the  Impersona- 
tion. so  long  as  the  humor  is  distinct 
and  distinguished? 

There  Is  the  element  of  surprise  that 
at  once  pleases  in  Mr.  Chevalier’s  per- 

fomnance. 

Sympathy  between  actor  and  audi- 
ence  Is  Immediately  established,  and 
such  Is  the  artistry  of  the  comedian 
that  he  never  for  one  moment  presumes 
I upon  this  sympathy  to  be  too  familiar. 
The  face  Is  kindly,  humorous,  shrewd, 
mobile.  The  slightest  variation  In  sen- 
timent Is  as  It  were  spontaneously  an- 
1 nounced  by  a play  or  twist  of  features. 
The  bcdv  is  fully  under  the  control  of 
the  mind;  It  Is  graceful,  awkward,  gro- 
tesque.  rheumatic,  stilted,  hypocritical, 
smug.  In  every  motion  you  realize  the 
painstaking  art  of  this  admirable  com- 
edian, and  yet  you  say  to  yourself, 
"This  character  on  the  stage  is  not 
playing  a part:  he  Is  himself  whether 
he  Woos  Llzer.  is  jealous  of  the  girl 
at  the  ball  or  Is  the  heir  of  Uncle  Tom 
of  Camberwell." 

Then  there  Is  the  singularly  expres- 
sive voice  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  which  he 
uses  with  uncommon  skill.  He  has  the 
art  known  to  certain  French  singers 
of  dashing  color  Into  a phrase;  yes,  a 
word  by  a sudden  change  of  tonal  qual- 
ity He  has  been  likened  in  this  re- 
spect to  Miss  Yvette  Guilbert.  He  Is, 
however,  the  more  of  a musician,  In 
rhythm  and  intonation;  the  liberties  he 
takes  in  rhythm  are  for  an  effect  that 
he  gains;  they  seem  deliberate;  where- 
as. Miss  Guilbert  at  times  seems  uncon- 
scious that  she  is  straying  without 
I cause.  This  Voice  of  Mr.  Chevalier  is 
I an  Index  to  the  man.  It  wins  all  hear- 
I ers,  In  humor,  in  serious  sentiment,  in 
I chaff  and  slang.  Even  Morose  in  Ben 
1 Jonson's  play  would  not  have  swooned 
If  he  had  heard  Mr.  Chevalier  in  cos- 
ter dress. 

•**  ... 

I confess  that  to  me  “My  Old  Dutch 
was  a disappointment,  and  for  this  rea- 
son: The  pathos  seemed  to  me  Incon- 
gruous. exaggerated  until  the  senti- 
ment became  rank  sentimentalism  that 
was  almost  maudlin. 

An  old  coster  once  told  Henry  May- 
hew.  "The  gals  axully  liked  a feller  for 
walloping  them.  As  long  as  the  bruises 
hurted.  she  was  always  thinking  on 
the  cove  as  gived  'em  her.” 

Mr.  Chevalier  takes  a more  Ideal  view. 

; He  is  not  unlike  the  coster  described 
by  the  poet: 

"I  feel  the  tears  come  down  my  cheeks, 
When  I 'eerd  him  ’owl  and  wall, 

’And,’  sez  I.  ’I’m  a simple  coster  bloke 
But  my  ’art’s  right  as  the  mail.  t 

But  suppose  the  old  man  is  not.  after 
all  a coster?  The  incongruity  moy  then 
disappear;  but  the  sentiment  still  seems 
exaggerated.  No  doubt  Mr.  Chevalier 
• sang  this  song  with  more  frankness 
i at  the  start.  Repeated  performances 
and  excessive  admiration  may  have  led 
! him  easily  into  the  exaggeration  that 
, did  not  appear  In  any  one  of  his  other 
Impersonations.  Far  more  satisfactory 
to  me  was  his  singing  of  "Tick  Took," 
which  was  effective  by  Its  simplicity 
and  Its  suggestion,  and  also  by  the  ln- 
I genlous  detail  of  the  accompanying 


uly  an  admirable  artist,  a man 
,hy  of  the  name.  His  versatility  is 
,,  his  skill  in  make  up  Is  so  marked, 
sympathy  of  his  humanity  Is  so  lr- 
rtlble,  hi*  authority  is  so  pro- 
iced  that  you  accept  gladly  his  Int- 
onations and  are  not  weary  in  ac- 
Ing.  He  Is  a comedian  to  be  seen 
m onco.  For  It  Is  not  possible 
fully  In  one  evening  the  art  of 


Dear  Bathurst  was  a man  to  m 
heart  s content-  ho  hated  a fool, 
hated  a rogue,  and  he  hated  >a  W 
was  a very  good  haler. 


i he  I fairs,  I charge  them,  on  a fathers  bless- 
: he  I ing,  never  to  let  the  motive  of  private 
interest,  or  ambition,  induce  them  to  be- 

tray,  or  the  fear  of  danger  or  death  de- 

out  sentiment  of  an  hon- 1 ter  them  from  asserting  the  liberty  of 
But  Is  not  the  outspoken  their  country,  ami  endeavoring  to  trans- 
mit to  their  posterity  those  sacreu 
rights  to  which  themselves  were  born.”  | 
\ye  have  published  these  noble  senti- 
ments before  this.  We  publish  them 
now,  for  they”are  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  time. 


Truly  ih 

ost  man.  — . . . 

hater  disappearing  in  this  period  of 
gush  and  cheap  diplomacy?  Take  Mrs. 
Marv  Cowden  Clarke's  “My  Long  Life, 
for  'instance.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  of  it : "The  book  needs  esprit,  wit. 
even  malice,  to  give  It  sparkle.  In- 
atead  we  have  an  affectionate  mildness.  , 

V gentle,  friendly  feebleness,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  read  with  that 
patience  which  the  kindly  qualities  of 
its  author  assuredly  warrant. 

Indeed  in  the  kindliness  of  her  heart 
she  has  only  good  to  say  of  everybody, 
even  of  publishers.  She  reminds  one 
of  the  story  told  of  some  extra  polite 

person:  ‘ is  a very  good  fellow,  but 

If  he  would  occasionally  damn  my^eyes, 

1 should  like  him  so  much  better.’  ” 

To  L.  F.— No.  The  phrase  "Cheva- 
lier sans  pour  et  sans  reproche"  was 
not  applied  originally  to  the  famous  cos- 
ter singer,  who  is,  however,  a Chevallei 
of  Industry  and  fortune  in  the  better 

sense.  

Was  the  name  of  the  beggar-maid 
wooed  by  King  Cophetua  Penelophon  or 
ZenelophcnV  Wc  invite  discussion.  As 
soon  as  this  point  is  settled  deflnitelj 
business  will  revive. 

Did  Senator  Stewart  really  say  “In 
fact  you  cannot  ^ell  who  to  trust  in 
New  York?"  If  the  Senator’s  speech 
Is  silvery,  it  should  also  be  grammati- 
cal.   

“A  certain  female  novelist  is  a prey 
to  nausea  and  faintness  when  she 
comes  in  contact  with  a mass  of  yel- 
low.” She  should  never  read  her  own 
stories. 

To  W.  B.:  You  are  correct  in  your 
statement.  Shakespeare  does  not  men- 
tion tobacco  in  play  or  poem.  W e 
think  it  is  Gifford  who  says  that 
Shakespeare  is  the  only  playwright  of 
the  age  of  James  who  does  not  allude 
to  the  weed.  It  does  not  follow  there- 
fore that  the  poet  never  used  tobacco. 
Our  own  belief,  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  enthusiastic  Baconian  whether  he 
be  spiritualist,  demagogue,  or  dentist, 
Is  that  Shakespeare  preferred  a T.  D. 
to  a cfcurch-warden. 

The  father  of  Lillian  Russell  was  re- 
lated to  her  by  marriage.  The  hus- 
bands of  Lillian  are  related  to  her  by 
marriage  and  divorce. 


C, 


th 


le  sang:  "The  Future  Mrs.  ’Awkins,”  | 
y o j,j  Dutch.”  “Our  Bazaar,”  "Our 
urt  Ball,”  "Knocked  ’em  In  the  Old 
n.  pk  ,jpk"  "Blue  Ribbon  Jane,”  "Tick 
ck”  and  “Our  Little  Nipper.”  The 
artiness  of  the  welcome  was  renewed  j 
■er  each  group  of  song*,  and  after  i 
nocked  ’em  In  the  Old  Kent  Road." 

> final  song,  there  were  repeated 
II*  for  the  audience  was  loth  to  go. 

.*« 

[*he  following  took  part  In  the  variety 
tertainmer.t:  Mi**  Nora  Olrton,  Mr. 

irry  Brett,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  West,  Mr. 
arle«  Bertram,  Mr.  Cayrus  Dare,  the  ! 
>bplt  Sisters  and  Mr.  Harry  Atkln- 

Ur.  Bertram’s  sleight  of  hand  per-  j 

•mar.ee  was  very  neat  and  effective; 

I>are  imitated  a singing  child  to 
» amusement  of  the  audience;  the 
belt  Sisters  and  Mr.  Brett  were  ap- 
iud;d  for  their  songs  liberally;  and 
• Atkinson  gave  surprising  imtta- 
ns  of  certain  musical  instruments  and 
cp.-railc  duet  between  soprano  and 

ttnt.tr  Half. 


Maud  writes  to  the  Journal:  “I  was 
much  interested  in  your  remarks  about 
milk-baths.  I am  afraid  that  I cannot 
afford  to  buy  40  gallons  of  milk  a day. 

My  face  chaps  very  easily,  and  the 
morning  after  a late  supper  a prickly 
rash  often  breaks  out  on  my  face  and 
neck.  Can  you  recommend  a good  and 
safe  wash?”  Why,  of  course.  The  best 
face-wash— we  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience—is  prepared  as  follows: 

• Madam,  you  take  your  hen, 

Plume  It.  and  skin  it,  cleanse  it  o’  the  in- 
wards; 

Then  chop  it,  bones  at  all;  add  to  four 
ounces 

Of  carravicins.  pipltas,  sope  of  Cyprus, 

Make  the  decoction,  strain  it.  Then  distil 

And  keep  it  in  your  gally-pot  well  glld- 
der’d: 

Three  drops  preserves  from  wrinkles,  warts, 
spots,  moles. 

Blemish,  or  sun-burnings,  and  keeps  the 
skin 

In  decimo-sexto,  ever  bright  and  smooth. 

As  any  looking-glass;  and  indeed  is  call’d 
The  virgin’s  milk  for  the  face,  ogllo  reale; 

A ceruse,  neither  cold  nor  heat  will  hurt. 

And  mix’d  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  red 
gllliflower, 

Call’d  cataputla  and  flowers  of  rovistico, 
Makes  the  best  muta,  or  dye,  of  thfc  whole 
world.” 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  Maud,  on  ac- 
count of  the  simplicity  of  the  prescrip- 
tion. Shake  the  bottle  before  using. 

“Talks  on  Writing  English.”  by  Arlo( 
Bates,  Is,  indeed,  an  excellent  book, 
sane  and  straightforward.  The  remarks 
concerning  translation  are  wholly  ad- 
mirable and  pertinent  in  these  days  when 
men  and  women  with  a smattering  of 
a foreign  language  feel  It  a duty  to 
earn  money  by  killing  a Frenchman  s 
or  Italian’s  meaning  and  style  by  be- 
traying him  In  English.  At  < he  same  ; 
time  we  hope  Prof.  Bates  will  soon  ; 
give  the  world  another  of  his  practical 
models  for  writing  English  in  the  form 
of  a novel,  a successor  to  ‘ The  Pa- 
gans." “The  Philistines”  and  "Wheel 
of  Fire.”  There  Is  a rumor— may  it  be 
confirmed! — that  he  is  at  work  on  a 
story  of  contemporaneous  life. 

One  hundred  and  four  years  ago  this 
month  Colonel  George  Mason  died  In 
Fairfax  County.  Virginia.  The  follow- 
in'.* extract  from  his  will  is  worthy  of 
fr  quent  and  prayerful  consideration: 
"I  recommend  it  to  my  sons,  from  my 
experience  in  life,  to  prefer  the  happi- 
ness arid  independence  of  a private  sta- 
tion to  the  troubles  and  vexations  of 
public  business;  but,  if  either  their  own 
Inclinations  or  the  necessity  of  the 
jim's  should  engage  (hem  in  public  af- 


And  here  be  it  noted  that,  with  all  our 
inordinate  national  or  international  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense  of  superiority  to  everybody  and 
everything  foreign,  we  are  in  the  main  thing 
—that  is,  the  truly  rational  enjoyment  of 
life  and  the  art  of  living-utterly  inferior  to 
the  German  and  Latin  races.  Me  are  lor 
the  most  part  either  too  good  or  too  bad- 
tctally  abstemious  or  raving  drunk— always 
in  a hurry  after  excitement,  or  in  a worry 
over  our  sins,  or  those  of  our  neighbors. 
■■Rest.  rest,  perturbed  Yankee,  rest. 

There  is  a rude  force  shown  by  these 
Englishmen  that  often  compels  admira- 
tion. Take  architecture,  for  instance. 

If  an  old  Bostonian  objects  to  some 
general  design  or  feature  of  detail,  he 
writes  a letter  to  a newspaper,  and  in 
filing  and  polishing  sentences  works  off 
his  anger.  Or  he  and  other  estimable 
gentlemen  descend  from  their  family  , 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  reso-  | 
lutlons  of  protest  which  they  sign  with 
the  awful  dignity  of  names  in  full. 

But  in  Frognal  the  other  day,  an 
Englishman  of  very  ancient  family,  one 
Adam  Parent— somehow  the  name 
seems  tautological— discovered  in  a 
walk  abroad  suburban  houses  that  dis- 
pleased him  mightily.  Mr.  Parent  is 
fond  of  architecture.  Men  say  he  can 
recite  with  only  a few  immaterial  j 
omissions  the  whole  of  the  first  and 
famous  chapter  of  Vitruvius,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Claude  Parrault’s  pre- 
face to  the  translation  dedicated  to  the 
Grand  Monarch.  How  did  Mr.  Parent 
show  his  artistic  horror  and  contempt. 
By  spluttering  in  a letter  to  the  Times  . 
By  going  to  the  nearest  pub?  The  en- 
thusiast bethought  him  of  Samson’s  last 
professional  appearance,  and  then  he 
■walked  up  Frognal  pushing  at  the 
brick-and-plaster  capitals  of  the  en- 
trance piers  of  the  houses;  and  these 
miserable  objects  either  fell  out  and 
were  broken,  or  else  shifted  out  of  Posi- 
tion. As  a commentator  remarks,  ’ No 
more  impressive  rebuke  could  have  been 
administered  to  the  taste  which  selected 
and  the  workmanship  -which  inserted 
these  curious  parodies  of  classical  style. 


posed 'the  music  of"  "Brian  Boru,”  pro-  I 
duced  Monday  night  in  Baltimore,  is 
Julian  Edwards,  the  conductor.  His 
"King  Rene’s  Daughter”  has  been  sung  ] 
In  New  York.  We  do  not  know  the  sub- 
ject of  the  libretto  of  “Brian  Boru."  1 
From  the  title  we  Infer  that  there 
must  be  at  least  one  chorus  of  Turks. 

Mr.  James  Huneker  in  a profound  con- 
templation of  the  theatre  hat  philoso- 
phizes, undisturbed  by  the  thought  of  j 
feminine  outcry:  “The  fact  is  women 

are  afraid  to  go  out  with  the  hair 
simply  dressed.  Indeed,  few  feminine 
I heads  can  stand  the  strain  of  simplicity. 

I don’t  mean  to  be  impolite,  but  I -am  | 
stating  an  observed  phenomenon.  Most 
women's  heads  are  asymmetrical  and 
weak  in  the  regions  where  we  look  for 
graceful,  gentle  curves.  The  region  of 
Idealism,  for  example,  not  to  speak  of 
the  back  of  the  skull,  which,  according 
to  physiologists,  should  be  full  in  fe-  1 
males.  But  it  usually  is  not.  So  with  ; 
tact  (it  was  called  cunning  in  the  old 
davs)  the  hair  is  becomingly  arranged.  | 
that  awful  forehead,  with  its  long,  bony  I 
heights,  is  softened,  and,  of  course,  the 
ornament  is  bound  to  replace  the  bon- 
net. * * * The  high  theatre  bonnet 
may  go,  but  worse  will  follow.” 


lira  THE  ACTORS. 

A Rambling  Talk  About 
Music  Hall  Comedians. 

George  Moore  Found  Relief  in 
Songs  and  Specialties. 

Chevalier’s  Songs  — A Word 
Concerning  His  Company. 


Mr.  Adam  Parent— we  hope  that  Prof. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  already  In  cor- 
respondence with  him,  for  there  is 
much  to  he  done  in  Cambridge  as  well 
as  Frognal— Mr.  Adam  Parent  was  of 
course  rewarded  handsomely,  you  say. 
If  he  did  not  receive  the  Victoria  Cross, 
he  was  called  to  a chair  at  Oxford.  He 
was  rewarded— by  a fine  of  £7  10s.  or 
six  weeks.  Thus  did  he  suffer  the  fate 
of  "the  reformer  in  a convention-ridden 
country.”  . 

W A calls  our  attention  to  what  he 
describes  as  ”a  busting  phrase”  of  Mal- 
leoli: “A  harp— that  instrument  whose 
shape  in  itself  Is  music.”  Yes  and  in 
this  case  the  shape  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself.  The  instrument  is  mpst 
musical  when  It  Is  silent  in  beauty. 


The  newspaper  man  who  tracks  Time 
by  a "literary  calendar”  Is  stared  at 
ail  October  by  the  apparition  of  Mrs. 
Burnet  Smith.  Do  you  know  her  or 
her  works?  Perhaps  if  you  have  not 
read  "Elizabeth  Glen,  M.  B.,”  you  dote 
on  "Carlowrie”?  If  you  find  “Sundered 
Hearts”  true,  "too  true,”  you  may  sit 
up  nights  with  “A  Lost  Ideal.  Or 
"Sheila”  may  accompany  you  in  street- 
car expedition  through  the  jungles  of 
Tremont  Street.  Remember,  you  are 
on  oath;  did  you  ever  read  any  one 
of  the  novels  by  this  gifted  being . Per- 
sonally, she  is  dressed  according  to 
English  taste— see  “The  Queen.’  She 
wears  a massive  necklace.  She  has  a 
massive  porcelain  forehead.  And  she 
looks  right  at  you,  perfectly  at  her 
ease.  And  there  are  10  days  to  come 
this  month.  Let’s  take  a peep  at  No- 
vember. Ah.  the  face  Is  that  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  whom  Mrs.  Smith  undoubtedly  , 
regards  as  a coarse  writer. 

“Aprlclde”  is  the  slaughter  of  a boar. 
What  is  the  word  for  the  world-reliev- 
ing murder  of  a bore? 

"Medford  is  the  centre  of  historical 
Interest  this  week.”  We  believe  Mr. 
C.  W.  Ernst  claims  that  the  word  ‘ rum 
was  used  first  In  Boston. 

The  Yacht  Racing  Association  apolo- 
gizes to  Mr.  Howard  Gould  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Cambronne. 


Perhaps  you  do  not  care  for  "Confes- 
S“?a  Young  Man.”  by  Mr  George 
Moore.  I admit  that  the  portrait  of  the 
author  prefixed  to  the  Sonnenschein 
edition  is  discouraging  and  sh0™8 
Moore  to  be  without  a sense  of  humor. 
There  is,  however,  the  paper  e<Jltj°"’ 
oublished  bv  Brentano  without  this 
prejudicing  illustration,  this  kill-joy  at 
the  very  start. 

I wish  you  would  read  in  this  strange- 
lv  delightful,  vexing  and  preposterous 
little  book  Mr.  Moore's  remarks  about 
the  piusic  hall.  Let  me  quote  a para- 
graph or  two,  that  you  may  enter  more 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  show  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre. 

* * ♦ 

“There  is  one  thing  in  England  that  is 
free,  that  is  spontaneous,  that  reminds 
me  of  the  blitheness  and  nationalness 
of  the  Continent;  but  there  Is  nothing 
French  about  it,  it  is  wholly  and  essen- 
tially English,  and  in  its  communal  en- 
joyment and  Its  spontaneity  it  Is  a 
survival  of  Elizabethan  England— I 
mean  the  music  hall. 

“I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  first 
evening  there.  * * * There  were  no 
cascades  of  real  water,  nor  London 
docks,  nor  offensively  rich  furniture, 
wi<h  hotel  lifts  down  which  some  one 
will  certainly  be  thrown,  but  one  scene 
representing  a street;  a man  comes  on- 
not,  mind  you,  in  a real  smock-frock, 
but  in  something  that  suggests  one- 
and  sings  of  how  he  came  up  to  London, 
and  was  ‘cleaned  out'  by  thieves.  * * 
The  sketch  is  slight,  but  is  welcome  and  \ 
refreshing  after  the  eternal  drawing  ' 
room  and  Mrs.  Kendal's  cumbrous  do- 
mesticity; It  Is  curious,  quaint,  pervert- 
ed and  are  not  these  the  alons  and  the 
attributes  of  art?  Now  see  that  perfect 
comedian,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  supe- 
rior to  Irving  because  he  Is  working 
with  living  material;  how  trim  and 
saucy  he  is!  and  how  he  evokes  the  , 
soul  the  brandy-and-soda  soul,  of  the 
young  men,  delightful  and  elegant  in 
black  and  white,  who  are  so  vociferous- 
ly cheering  him.  ’Will  you  stand  me  a 
cab-fare,  ducky,  I am  feeling  so  awful- 
ly queer?' 

"The  music  hall  Is  a protest  against 
Mrs.  Kendal's  marital  tenderness  and 
the  abortive  platitudes  of  Messrs.  Pettit 
and  Pirns;  the  music  hall  is  a protest 
against  Sardou  and  the  immense  draw- 
ing-room sets.  * * * The  music  hall 
Is  a protest  against  the  villa,  the  cir- 
culating library,  the  club,  and  for  this 
the  'all  Is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.” 
And  in  a development  of  the  music 
hall,  Mr.  Moore  sees  "the  only  chance 
of  again  possessing  a dramatic  litera- 
ture.” 


Sad  news  from  London.  Some  mourn 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury Others  will  not  be  comforted  for 

the  lambasting  of  Mr.  Johnny  Murphy  i ,ty  Baii”  would  De  me  i.™.. 
of  Boston  by  Pedlar  Palmer.  Esq.,  of  ln  holy  horror  at  the  frankness  of  the 
Lunnon.  _ music  hall.  Those  who  delight  In  the 

To  C.  A.:  Yes,  the  Edwards  who  com- 


Perhaps  the  music  hall  Is  impossible 
In  Boston,  where  the  police  authorities 
have  declared  that  music  and  beer 
work  together  for  vnrighteousness— 
except  at  the  Promenade  concerts. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  immoral  senti- 
mentalism of  such  plays  as  "The  Char- 
ity  Ball”  would  be  the  first  to  pbout 


„ii;  to  see  the  humanity  In  a sla 

or  a realistic  sketch  of  low  life 

In  ■ a stage  atmosphere  of  gin  and 
onions. 

» 

Yet  are  songs  of  music  halls  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  sociologist, 
whether  the  singer  tell  of 
'Aubery  Plantagenet,  can't  you  just  Imag- 
ine It. 

Eyes  full  of  liquid  light,  hair  black  as  jet.” 
or  the  ditty,  which  was  hissed  when 
sung  by  Mr.  Charles  Coburn: 

''Come  where  the  boose  is  cheaper. 

Come  where  the  pots  hold  more, 

<*ome  where  the  boss  Is  a bit  of  a joss. 
Come  to  the  pub  next  door.” 

Do  you  say  this  refrain  Is  low?  But 
What  do  you  say  to  Stephano's  song 
In  "The  Tempest”? 

The  songs  at  the  Hollis,  removed 
from  their  more  congenial  home,  the 
music  hall,  nevertheless  produce  effect 
when  they  are  delivered  with  art.  With 
the  best  Intention  In  the  world,  I do 
■not  remember  a line  of  what  Miss  Glr- 
tori  sang.  She  Is  personallly  attractive 
enough.  Her  enunciation  is  delightfully 
distinct.  But  her  performance  Is  with- 
out distinction.  She  Is  one  of  many, 
who  do  conscientiously  a turn. 

In  Mr.  Brett  you  recognize  an  equally 
familiar  type.  He  Is  the  singer  who 
rejoices  In  telling  the  audience  of  some 
joke  to  which  he  fell  victim.  He  Is  In 
Imperturbable  evening  dress  even  In  the 
most  annoying  dilemma.  He  keeps 
nothing  to  himself:  he  discloses  with 
appalling  eagerness  his  adventures,  di- 
urnal and  nocturnal.  His  views  of  life 
coincide  with  the  chappie  friend  of  Mr. 
Moore:  "A  ripping  good  dinner,  get  a 

skinful  of  champagne  inside  you,  go  to 
bed  when  it  is  light,  and  get  up  when 
you  are  rested."  This  type  has  been 
long  a favorite  in  music  halls.  Mr. 
Brett  accentuates  It  with  authority. 
Hence  the  applause,  for  the  singer 
rather  than  for  the  song. 

And  what  about  the  songs  sung  by 
the  thrice  admirable  Chevalier? 

Of  those  sung  Monday  night,  "The 
Future  Mrs.  ’Awklns,”  words  and  mu- 
sic by  Mr.  Chevalier,  Is  the  most  char- 
acteristic. The  melody  Is  not  foreign 
to  the  text,  it  clings  to  the  memory; 
and  tt  is  impossible  to  think  of  it  as  the 
expression  of  other  words. 

“I  knows  a little  doner, 

I'm  about  to  own  'er, 

She’s  agoln'  to  marry  me.” 

Now  “doner,”  meaning  "womai,"  is 
also  spelled  “dona,”  “donna,”  “donny.” 
When  did  the  word  first  come  into  Eng- 
lish? There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Cap- 
tain Grose’s  Slang  Dictionary,  1785. 
Hotten’s  Slang  Dictionary,  1860,  gives 
“donna  and  feeles,”  a woman  and  chil- 
dren; "Italian  oi^lingua  Franca,  donne 
e fig-lie. ” Farmer  and  Henley’s  “Slang 
and  Its  Analogues”  <1891),  quotes  this 
sentence  from  the  Athenaeum  (1875): 
“A  circus  man  almost  always  speaks 
of  a circus  woman,  not  as  a woman, 
but  a dona.”  The  word  "donny”  in 
Westmoreland  dialect  means  “a  profli- 
gate woman;”  and  what  Is  its  origin? 

And  next  to  “The  Future  Mrs.  'Aw- 
kins”  in  true  musical  worth  is  “Knocked 
’Em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,”  the  music 
of  which  is  by  Mr.  Charles  Ingle. 

* * * 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Harry  At- 
kinson has  not  been  engaged  at  an 
enormous  salary  by  Mr.  Grau  or  Col. 
Mapleson,  or  by  the  managers  of  the 
Paris  OpSra.  For  not  only  could  he 
in  an  emergency  take  the  parts  of  so- 
prano and  baritone:  he  could  supply 

the  orchestra  if  the  members  went  on 
a strike  or  were  overcome  with  strong 
drink.  His  imitation  bugle  eall  is  su- 
periq^to  the  bugle  call  itself  in  its  ab- 
solute sureness  and  ease.  Do  not  ask 
me  how  he  achieves  his  imitations.  He 
appears  to  have  the  same  old  nose  and 
mouth  and  throat  of  less  favored  in- 
dividuals; he  is  to  outward  view  no 
more  apart  from  them  than  Is  the  re- 
markably endowed  South  American  bird 
in  the  menagerie  story  from  others  of 
his  kind. 

I should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Atkinson  at 
a Symphony  concert.  He  could  play 
the  orchestral  selections,  and  the  or- 
chestra might  appear  as  a soloist.  Pos- 

sibly  Mr.  Chevalier  would  lend  him  to 
Mr.  Ellis  Saturday  night. 

QCi  If  Philip  Hale. 

Gentleman,  Lady These  words  have  been 

forced  upon  us  until  they  have  begun  to  be 
nauseous,  by  people  who  will  not  do  me  the 
honor  of  reading  this  book;  so  that  any  plea 
here  for  “man”  and  "woman”  would  be  in 
yain  and  out  of  place.  But  I will  notice  a 
Very  common  misuse  of  the  former,  which 
Prevails  In  business  correspondence,  in  which 
Mr.  A.  is  addressee  as  Sir,  but  the  firm  of 
| A..  B.  & Co.  as  Gentlemen.  Now,  the  plural 
c'  “Sir”  is  “Sirs”;  and  if  "gentleman”  has 
any  significance  at  all,'  It  ought  not  to  be 
made  common  and  unclean  by  being  applied 
to  mere  business  purposes. 

Should  we,  as  some  urge,  abandon  in 
letter-writing  the  use  of  “Dear  Sir” 
arid  “Yours  truly”  and  their  warmer, 
.more  fulsome  brethren  and  sisters? 
e these  phrases  vain  repetitions, 
[ughty  superfluities?' 


Is  cheap ^ 
tese  phrases  In 

e In  a letter,  when 
the  whole  tendency  of  life  Is  toward 
condensation.”  And  this  tendency,  by 
the  way,  includes  In  Its  nervous  hurry 
condensation  of  life.  Ah,  the  Inconse- 
quential reasoning  of  the  objector! 
Must  life  be  like  unto  a telegram? 


There  are  irritating  forms  In  address 
and  flourish.  You  resent  It  when  a per- 
son whom  you  hold  in  light  esteem  be- 
gins "My  dear  Mr.  Smith.”  You  are 
not  his  dear.  We  know  of  a young  wo- 
man who  broke  her  engagement  be- 
cause the  Impassioned  swain  addressed 
her  as  "Dearest.”  The  superlative  did 
not  please  her,  for  she  thought  of  the 
existence  of  positive  and  comparative. 
"Dearest  Lucy.”  Were  there  other 
Lucys,  dear  and  dearer? 


"Yours,  etc.”  Yes,  but  what  insults 
may  not  lurk  in  this  “etc.”  Mr.  Chucks, 
the  boatswain,  added  "etc.”  when  he 
began  "Allow  me  to  Insinuate,  my  dear 
sir,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  the  ! 
world,”  and  the  “etc."  carried  the  heat 
and  burden  of  his  meaning.  (We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  verbal  accuracy  of  this 
quotation;  some  one  has  borrowed,  1.  e., 
stolen,  our  "Peter  Simple,”  and  we  can! 
not  verify). 

And  "Yours  cordially”  sends  a shiver 
down  the  spine  of  some.  Think  of  the 
Irony  in  “Yours  respectfully”  signed  by 
a creditor.  "Yours  sincerely”  is 
enough  to  awaken  suspicion;  but  what 
shall  be  said  to  “Yours  most  sin- 
cerely"? The  writer  might  as  well  add 
"Honest  Indian,  Hope  to  die,  Criss- 
cross.” 

You  have  received  many  letters  from 
adoring  swains,  Miss  Eustacia,  al- 
though, of  course,  you  have  not  en- 
couraged them.  Is  not  "Yours,"  simple  i 
“Yours,”  manlier,  more  reassuring, 
more  convincing  than  “Yours  till 
death”?  “Yours.”  He  Is  your  sport, 
your  plaything,  to  be  thrown  away,  or 
trampled  under  foot.  To  “Yours  till 
death”  is  this  answer,  “Oh,  no;  I shall 
not  want  you  so  long."  The  assurance 
is  presumption. 

Sons  in  the  forties  addressed  fathers 
in  New  England  as  “Respected  Sir,” 
and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  “Your 
dutiful  son”  was  not  an  uncommon 
ending.  “Dear  Father”  would  have 
been  like  unto  pulling  the  paternal 
nose.  We  do  not  say  this  formality  of 
address  was  universal  in  New  England; 
but  It  was  observed  rigorously  in  vil- 
lages, where  outward  tokens  of  affec- 
tion were  considered  unmanly,  and 
even  ungodly. 

The  other  day  in  a street  ear  we 
heard  a young  man  say,  “My  father 
isn’t  a father  to  me;  he  is  more  like  a 
brother;  he’s  a regular  pal.”  The  youth 
had  a flushed  face  and  a beery  breath; 
but  his  affection  was  honest,  undis- 
guised. Whether  he  and  his  father  are 
often  stranded  on  the  same  bar  is  im- 
material. There  were  friendly  rela- 
tions, at  any  rate,  between  father  and 
son;  and  by  the  existence  of  these  rela- 
tions we  recognize  the  healthy  change 
ir.  New  England  family  life.  A man 
70  years  old  said  only  this  week,  “When 
I was  a boy,  I was  afraid  of  my  father. 
He  was  just  and  stern.  But  he  was 
like  the  other  fathers  in  the  town;  he 
was  ashamed  to  show  any  emotion.  And 
It  was  not  until  he  died  that  I knew 
he  was  really  fond  of  me.  I have  tried 
to  bring  up  my  sons  in  a more  decent 
way.” 


Letter  writing  is  out  of  fashion.  Even 
in  social  life,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  type-writing  machine  have 
destroyed  in  great  measure  the  amiable  , 

art  of  correspondence.  One  of  our  most 
serious  objections  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
that  he  is  an  inveterate  user  of  postal 
cards.  But  let  us  cling  to  a few  cour- 
tesies. There  surely  Is  no  harm  in 
"Dear  Mr.  Jones,”  or  "Dear  Sir,”  and 
“Yours  truly”  is  a formula  that  is  not 
wasted  even  when  it  is  employed  in 
Pickwickian  sense.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  write  these  phrases.  You  do| 
not  imperil  your  soul  even  when  you 
waste  them  on  adversary.  Sir  Toby 
Belch  counseled  Sir  Andrew  to  be  I 
“curst  and  brief”  in  his  written  chal-j 
lenge;  but  the  Illyrian  Knight  made! 
no  objection  when  Sir  Andrew  signed 
himself  “Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him, 
and  thy  sworn  enemy,  Andrew  Ague-i 
Cheek.” 


I’’-  A.*:,  writes  to  the  JounuilflfUon- 
-ndn^ik-baihs  tll(,  foUowJng  cx_ 
u frum  John  George  Geysler’s 
Trace  s,  Vol.  r„  p 470,  published  In  17150, 

I mb  *n^erGSt*n#>  to  consumer#  of 
| milk;  ’1  remember  a certain  eminent 
Wdy,  who  was  known  to  bathe  herself 
] twlco  Q week  In  milk,  by  way  of  a 
| cosmetic,  and  would  order  the  milk 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  poor. 

j Tin  ?™  f ‘ W5n  b°  callocl  struct- 
ciinary  piece  of  economy.’  ” 

OcAr  ih:ci6 

Now  the  New  England  people,  especially 
Bostonians,  are  Inordinately  given  to  know- 
ing  everything  about  everybody,  and  to 
tittle-tattle,  while  the  Southerners  are 
comparatively  free  from  It  and  very  In- 
curious. * * • Which  reminds  me  that  In 
after  years  I got  some  praise  in  the  news- 
papers for  the  saying  that  a Yankee's  Idea 
of  hell  war  a place  where  he  must  mind  his 
own  business. 

The  author  of  this  detestable  scandal 
Is  Mr.  Charles  Godfry  Leland,  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  over  70  years  ago, 
and  never  recovered  fully  from  his 
birthplace  or  "reed-bird  suppers  or 
lunches,  eked  out,  perhaps,  with  terra- 
pins and  soft-shell  crabs,  gumbo,  snap- 
per or  pepper-pot  soup,  peaches,  veni- 
son, bear-meat,  selon  la  saison”;  hear 
the  smack  of  the  lips  as  the  old  man 
recites  his  reminiscences. 


Mr.  Leland,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  gossips  'now  whispering 
into  the  ear  of  the  world.  Is  there  not, 
after  all,  some  truth  in  his  fling  at  New 
England?  Listen  to  the  talk  in  the 
street  cars  in  Boston.  You  will  not 
have  to  play  the  eavesdropper  or  strain 
your  attention.  You  cannot  help  hear- 
ing about  Mr.  Bromfield’s  reply  to  Mr.  I 
Brunswick,  Jack's  inexplicable  behav- 
ior at  the  club,  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Tom  , 
concerning  Mr.  Paur,  why  Aunt  Lydia 
did  not  Join  the  Saturday  Morning  Club, 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boanerges  said 
should  be  done  to  West  End  Directors, 
how  stray  cats  must  be  put  to  death  | 
tenderly  and  in  cotton,  why  Mrs.  Atreus  ; 
does  not  allow  young  Agamemnon  to  | 
i play  foot  ball,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  And  we  j 
have  heard  Philadelphians  chatter  in 
the  same  old-fashioned  way. 

Of  course  modern  and  local  curiosity  ; 

[ which  is  the  same  thing  as  ancient  and  j 
universal  curiosity  insisted  that  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie  should  be  interviewed  in  i 
Boston.  Mr.  Barrie,  you  know,  has  I 
| written  several  stories  which  certain  | 

I enthusiastic  male  and  female  admirers 
laud  to  the  skies,  pronouncing  them  to  1 
be  superior  to  the  works  of  either  | 
Thickery  or  Dackens.  We  admire  Mr.  j 
Barrie  as  a man  and  an  author — from  j 
what  we  have  read  about  him.  We  j 
think,  however,  that  he  is  equaled  in 
realism  by  Mr.  Job  Johnson  of  Deeds, 
and  surpassed  in  pathetic  description  I 
and  searching  of  the  human  heart  by 
Mrs.  Nannie  MacPherson  of  Corrichat- 
achin.  But  Time  will  settle  definitely 
these  questions.  Why  struggle  to  an- 
ticipate the  verdict? 


Mr.  Barrie,  talking  through  Dr. 
Nicholl,  admires  Americans,  “for  many 
' excellent  qualities;  they  are  a capable 
j people.”  “He  can  well  understand  that 
they  know  how  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  This  country  needs  no  counsel 
or  assistance  from  any  other  country 
in  the  conduct  of  its  Government.” 
Mr.  Barrie  is  an  able  man. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  will  be  grieved 
sorely  when  he  learns  that  the  crew  of 
the  Herbert  Fuller  is  studying  in^ 
Charles  Street  Jail  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  "What  a dreary  waste 
of  time,”  we  hear  him  say;  “why  does 
not  some  one  provide  the  detained  with 
the  works  of  Tolstoi  or  Hamlin  Gar-i 
land?” 

“Physician”  writes  to  the  Journal: 
“I  think  the  people  of  New  York  and 
the  neighborhood  should  be  grateful  to 
Miss  Anna  Held  for  taking  milk  bathsl 
of  40  gallons.  If  the  milk  had  been; 
peddled  and  drunk,  no  doubt  many 
men,  women  and  children  might  now 
suffer  from  tuberculosis.” 


Foreigners  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  are  intensely  interested  in 
j the  cat  show.  They  say  the  specimens 
are  unusually  fine  and  costly. 

They  who  believe  that  marriage  is  a I 
failure,  or  at  the  best  an  assignment, 
should  ponder  an  episode  in  prison  *ife 
at  Limoges.  The  bridegroom  was  a 
pickpocket  with  a four-year  sentence. 
The  bride  belonged  to  the  same  ancient 
calling.  Warders  escorted  the  couple 
to  church,  and  one  acted  as  best  man. 
The  wedding  trip  was  considered  vul- 
gar and  ostentatious,  and  man  and  wife 
were  locked  up  immediately  in  their 
respective  cells.  They  will  be  "at 
home”  four  years  from  now.  Grave 
philosophers  have  applauded  the  Spar- 
tan custom  told  to  us  by  Plutarch.  The 
man  and  wife  of  Sparta  saw  each  other 
at  first  only  by  stealth.  "This  manner 
endured  a great  while,  and  untill  somme 
of  them  had  children,  before  they  bolde- 
ly  met  together,  and  sawe  eache  other  j 
on  the  daye  time.”  Thus  were  estab- 
lished “continencie  and  so  kynde  a i 
framed  honestie  in  mariage.”  They 
appear  to  have  improved  at  Limoges 
upon  this  custom.  The  young  husband 
cannot  complain  of  his  wife’s  inexpe- 
rience in  cookery;  her  desire  to  go  into 
society  will  be  shared  by  him;  and 
her  dress  will  be  furnished  for  four 
years  by  the  Government. 


L.  G.  asks  “What  is  the  best  way  to 
study  wild  flowers?”  They  should  first 
he  tamed. 

"Edmund  Gosse’s  Critical  Kit-Ivats  is 
h delightful  book  of  criticism  and  liter- 
ary gossip,  and  contains  appreciations 
of  Walter  Pater,  Stevenson  and  Walt 


eraturein  tm>  condition  or  protoplasm,’ 

I t o »-  visit  to  the  Bur.l 

ot  Camden  which  Is  both  Interesting 
and  unsatisfactory.  I knew  Walt  In- 
timately, but  I always  discovered  after 
each  visit  paid  to  Mickle  Street  that  i 
did  nil  tin-  talking.  And  this  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  his  visitors.  He 
had  the  gift  of  eviscerating  a subject 
by  the  very  simple  means  of  drawing 
one  into  conversation  about  yourself— 
nn<]  God  knows  most  of  us  are  eloquent 
on  that  subject.  Not  given  to  Chinese 
questioning,  but  rather  a gentle  hyp- 
notic pressure  Walt  exerted,  and  once 
the  pump  was  started  the  flow  was 
steady  and  prolonged.  Nordau,  like 
Earl  LI,  puts  Irritating  questions  to 
you.  The  Poet  of  the  Great  Unwashed 
never  questioned;  he  asked  with  his 
eyes— your  egotism  did  the  rest.”  Such 
Is  the  soliloquy  of  James  Huneker. 

We  take  pleasure  In,  quoting  this  ex- 
! ample  of  discriminating  criticism  from 
"Music,  Poetry  and  Chaste  Literature,” 
published  every  month  at  Frederick, 
Md. . The  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  Brunswick  Cornet  Band 
I at  one  of  their  rehearsals  during  the 
j past  month,  an,d  found  them  wel^  or- 
| ganlzed  with  the  following  officers:  E 
| C.  Shafer,  President;  W.  D.  Kid- 
I well,  Vice  President;  D.  D.  Seibert, 

! Director  and  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Hooper! 

| Secretary.  They  played  several  pieces 
j and  executed  them  well  with  good  ex- 
pression, which  so  many  of  our  bands 
! doesn’t  do.  No  doubt  you  will  hear 
j!  from  this  band  through  this  paper  soon 
I Very  likely  they  will  give  us  their  hie 
1 tory.” 
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The  owl  shriek’d  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign: 
The  night-crow  ori’d.  aboding  luckless  lime; 
Dogs  howl’d  and  hideous  tempest  shook 
down  trees: 

The  raven  rook’d  her  on  the  chimney’s  top. 
And  ehatt’ring  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung. 

And  yet  the  victim  of  this  screaming 
denunciation  may  have  been  born  about 
noon  of  a gorgeous  day  to  the  musk- 
of  birds  and  the  cheerful  tunes  of  ami- 
able grasshoppers.  Take'the  case  of 
Mr.  Tynan,  for  instance. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Tynan,  the  alleged  “No.  1,” 
is  regarded  by  some  as  a creature  with 
horns,  hoofs  and  a barbed  tail.  Some  j 
see  him  in  feverish  dreams  breathing  j 
fire  from  his  nostrils,  gnashing  teeth 
that  were  his  al  birth,  and  carrying  dyna-  j 
mite  in  his  pocket  as  feebler  men  carry 
a pouch  of  fine  cut.  This  is  all  wrong. 
Mr.  Tynan  Is  one  of  the  most  sympa-  ] 
thetlc  and  genial  of  humanitarians.  He 
acknowledges  it  himself.  He  speaks  of  i 
Victoria  as  ”a  poor  old  lady”  for  whom 
he  entertains  profound  pity.  Faith,  1 
what  a stupid  time  she  must  have  at 
Balmoral.  “Injure  the  dear  old  Prince  i 
of  Wales!  God  bless  him!  Why,  I ; 
would  as  soon  think  of  blowing  up  my 
own  family.”  Nor  is  Mr.  Tynan’s  com- 
passion confined  to  the  reigning  family 
of  England.  “As  for  the  Tsar,”  he  says 
in  a fine  burst,  “I  would  myself  stand 
between  him  and  danger,  as  I would 
between  danger  and  my  own  son.”  Mr. 
Russell  Sage  understands  such  devotion. 
He  is  fond  of  human  screens.  Perhaps 
he  will  engage  Mr.  Tynan  at  an  enor- 
mous salary. 

"This  has  been  Col.  Webb’s  first  day 
in  the  Vermont  Legislature  and  he  has 
won  many  friends.”  Did  he  gain  them 
by  keeping  still  or  by  “shouting"  at  the 
proper  time? 

Have  you  heard  in  these  reports  con- 
cerning possible  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  West  End  Company  any- 
thing about  “the  benefit  of  the  travel- 
ing public"  ? Freight,  as  a rule,  has 
little  to  say  as  to  the  method  of  its 
transportation. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a rumor 
that  Paderewski  was  a victim  of  pa- 
resis. Then  there  was  a story  that 
nervous  depression  would  prevent  his  1 
appearance  again  in  public.  These 
stories  were  told,  by  the  way,  in  the  off 
years,  i.  e.,  the  years  in  which  the  pian- 
ist did  not  visit  the  United  States.  As  j 
be  will  not  come  this  season,  it  is  al-  j 
ready  reported  that  he  is  insane.  No. 
no.  Mr.  Paderewski  is  not  mad,  neither  i 
is  his  manager.  The  violent  Pader-  I 
ewskians,  male  and  female,  who  crowd  j 
him  on  the  stage  and  press  reverently 
his  sacred  coat-tails  to  their  lips  are  | 
those  really  insane. 


Tt  is  true  that  Mr.  Paderewski  has 
abused  his  nervous  strength.  This 
abuse  is  the  more  pitiable  because  it  is 
due  to  greed  of  gain  and  not  to  devo- 
tion to  art. 

This  Mr.  Norris  who  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  was  robbed  of  $20,000.  $2000, 
$200,  or  $20  is  not  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter. The  type  of  man  who  boasts  of 
losses  is  familiar  to  the  ages.  Listen  to 
Dogberry;  "And  a fellow  that  hath  had 
losses.”  Some  take  greater  pleasure  In 
boasting  of  what  they  have  lost  because 
they  never  had  it  than  in  remembering 
actual  and  present  possession. 
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o a sense  of  the  blunders  of  his 
;old  decoratton,  and  to  the  neees- 
•r  an  artistic  improvement . The  I 
renaissance  has  not  been  with-  ; 
evils;  but  it  has  at  least  rescued 
m the  wax  flowers  under  a glass 
the  formally  stifT  furniture,  and  J 
tpeless  dreariness  of  the  subur- 
sidence  of  20  vears  ago." 


To  l may  remember  that  there  was  ( 
gushing  of  the  French  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  1893.  Oct.  IT  our  dear  friend  de 
Goncourt  (Edmond,  not  Julesl  dined 
with  Sarah  Bernhardt:  a dinner  line 
and  delicate,  at  which  she  drank  only 
of  one  beverage,  the  English  name  of 
which  escapes  m . hut  it  is  made  of 
claret,  orange-.; nice,  bananas,  and  mint. 
The  conversation  was  inevitably  about  | 
the  Russians.  Bauer  said  he  had  seen 
a little  boy  crying  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother:  "Hurrah  for  Russia!"  Ad  I 

miral  Avellan  took  him.  passed  ; im  to  I 
the  members  of  his  escort,  who  in  turn 
kissed  him;  and  one  of  the  offlei  rs.  j 
wishing  to  give  him  something,  ripped  ] 
a shoulder  knot  from  his  uniform. 

And  it  was  on  Oct.  IT.  ’.SS9.  that  de  , 
Ooncourt  (again  Edmond,  not  Jules)  j 
told  Daudet  he  did  not  believe  the  ac- 
cepted report  of  the  debating  society 
that  assisted  at  (he  death  of  Socrates,  j 
"Poisons  a=  a rule  produce  frightful  I 
col  is  whirr,  do  not  inspire  the  sufferers  I 
to  invent  expressions  and  syllogisms.  I 
There  should  have  been  a gathering  of  J 
specialists  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of 
po'soning  bv  hemlock.” 


At  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Orange 
County  (Vermont)  Bar  the  following 
scory  "was  told  of  a lawyer  living  in 
Chelsea  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  and 
this  story  is  pertinent  today  when  the 
pulpit  is  too  often  turned  into  a lecture 
•platform:  “I  remember  once,”  wrote 
the  Hon.  Matthew  Hale  of  Albany, 
"that  a minister  who  was  temporarily 
preaching  in  Chelsea,  and  who  was 
rather  fend  of  displaying  his  learning, 
had  been  talking  at  an  evening  meet- 
ing and  had  aired  quite  extensively  his 
knowledge  of  European  history.  Ger- 
man and  French  philosophy,  and  of 
other  things.  The  moment  he  conclud- 
ed his  rather  long  ly.  Judge  Jones 
arose  and  remarked  substantially  as 
follows:  •Christianity  ’is  a plain,  simple 
thing.  In  which  the  wise  man  has  no 
advantage  over  the  fool,  or  the  learned 
man  over  the  illiterate.’  ’* 

IS, 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


Poor  Ophelia  was  allowed  “her  virgin 
rites,  her  maiden  strewments,  and  the 
bringing  home  of  bell  and  burial. 
There  were  flowers  for  her.  but  the 
churlish  priest  forbad  the  music  of  her 
church.  I think  she  would  have  liked 
this  music  of  Bourgault-Ducoudray. 

Ophelia,  the  daughter  of  Polonlus 
and  the  Lady  Anne,  IS  years  old  when 
she  was  tired  of  Hamlet’s  whims  and 
caprices,  with  blue  eyes,  thin  and  too 
heroic — shb  always  had  a perishable . 
air— with  a profile  that  did  not  recall 
the  profile  of  any  animal  from  the] 
bull  dog  to  the  gazelle— stay,  is  this  the 
Ophelia  of  Shak:  ,ieare  or  Lafourge? 
And,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  Hamlet  placed  Yorlck's  skull  on 
his  dressing  table  between  one  of 
Ophelia's  gloves  and  his  first  tooth?  La- 
forgue has  told  us  some  things  about 
Ophelia  that  were  not  known  to 
Sliakspeare,  and  to  the  inquiring  mind  ! 
his  information  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory.  Ophelia  is  a vaporous,  misty  I 
maiden.  Even  if  Hamlet  had  behaved 
in  smugger  fashion  and  not  been  rest-  | 
less-minded,  she  never  would  have  been 
happy  with  hint.  1 think  Ophelia  would 
have  liked  this  burial  music  of  Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray. 

Do  you  say  that  the  composer's  name  [ 
is  longer  and  more  Imposing  than  his 
piece?  But  there  is  in  this  music  in- 
effable melancholy;  there  is  the  thought 
of  weeping  virginity,  and  as  Hamlet  i 
said,  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  is  more  irreparable  than  it  is 
to  marry  her. 

There  is  funeral  music  that  is  ag- 
gressive, irritating,  inspiring  the  hearer 
to  envy  the  dead  body  in  whose  honor 
it  was  written  and  Is  performed.  But 
this  music  for  Ophelia  is  so  tender  and 
sympathetic.  Ophelia  was  not  a long 
and  passionate  cantilena.  She  was  a 
broken  tune,  a fragment  of  melody, 
vague,  tear-drenched.  In  her  madness 
she  sang  songs — the  good  Lord  only 
knows  where  she  learned  them;  but 
there  were  roisterers  q,bout  the  court, 
and  possiblv  Polonlus  hummed  when  he 
was  in  frolicsome  and  reminiscent  mood. 

The  learned  Bourgault-Ducoudray 
believes  that  the  spirit  of  ancient 
modes  are  perpetuated  in  the  spon- 
taneous music  of  nearly  all  nations. 
In  this  little  burial  piece,  the  professor 
is  a poet  of  rare  imagination  and  a 
master  of  expression.  There  is  not  a 
note  that  does  not  weep  for  the  maiden. 
Yousay  again,  "It  is  such  a little  piece, 
it  is  so  meagre."  You  would  prefer,  no  \ 
doubt , something  in  tragic  vein.  First 
let  us  hear  your  definition  of  tragic.  To 
me  this  "Burial  of  Ophelia”  was  the 
feature  of  the  evening,  and  I think 
Ophelia  herself— remember  she  was 

mm  ical— would  have  liked  this  vapor- 
ous dirge. 

* * 

The  Suite  of  Saint-Saens  was  first 
played  here  by  the  orchestra  of  Theo 
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' not  always 


ll  W»»,  ns  It  Il«»  Been,  ton.picu 
ously  Homogeneous. 

It  makes  no  difference  from  what 
viewpoint  the  spectator  watches  a 
Symphony  audience  — the  audience  is 
like  a globe,  the  same  all  around.  It 
cannot  even  be  disputed  that  the  cab- 
btes,  owi  like  and  long  suffering,  who 
drove  in  and  out  of  Hamilton  Place 
last  night,  were  not  the  same  cabbies 
(a  collective  term,  including  coachmen, 
footmen,  et  cetera)  to  a man  who  pref- 
aced and  concluded  the  Symphony  per- 
formances last  season.  The  audience 
did  just  what  the  audience  of  last  year, 
the  year  before,  and  back,  back,  proba- 
bly  20  years  ago,  did.  Those  who  had 
time  to  waste  and  w h op  r e fc  rr  e dto 
come  along  late  chose  the  Hamilton 
Place  entrance,  while  the  early-blrd 
suburban  folk  and  the  solitary  student 
ran  In  from  Winter  Street  soon  after 
the  doors  were  opened. 

Those  whose  faces  have  long  been 
familiar  to  the  aboriginal  door-keepers 
and  ushers  are  pretty  well  scattered 
this  year.  Col.  Henry  L.  Higginson  sat 
well ’back  in  the  second  section  of  the 
floor.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  sat  In  the 
first  balcony,  directly  on  a line  with 
Director  Paur.  She  was  accompanied 
last  night  by  Mr.  Matthew  Luce.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,*  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Rogers  Dr.  William 
Rturcls  Bigelow,  Dr.  Edwin  Jack  and 
Dr.  3.  G.  Jack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Blake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  " Steinert 
and  a number  of  the  dilettanti  of  the 
cltv  were  seated  in  neighborly  bounds. 
Carl  Faelten,  Director  of  the  New  Eng- 
; land  Conservatory  of  Music,  sat  amon« 
a group  of  musicians  ana  teachers,  and 
| fn  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  a row  of 

SCThe' andlence  greeted  Mr.  Paur  with 
handsome  cordiality.  The  director,  de- 
lighted, smiled — as  he  smiles  when  the 
orchestra  is  playing  something  jocund. 
His  little  platform  was  fringed1  with 
smilax,  and  the  shelf  of  the  music  stand 
was  hidden  in  a frame  of  roses  The 
people  noticed  but  few  changes  in  the 

^Nothing  extraordinary  happened  dur- 
ing the  concert.  Everything  seemed 
to  befit  the  homogeneity  of  the  assem- 
blage. And  after  the  concert  was  over 
those  who  had.  time  to  waste  fretted 
about  the  coachmen,  the  suburbanites 
scuttled  for  their  trains  and  the  stu- 
dents mused  in  the  corridors. 

NOTES.  H ^ M 

The  weekly  music  article  and  notes 
are  on  Page  10. 

A sacred  concert  will  be  given  this 
evening  in  Horticultural  Hall  by  the 
Swedish  Singing  Society  Harmonl  as- 
i sisted  by  Mr.  Conrad  Behrens  bass 
Mr  Behrens  will  sing  solos  by  Mozart 
and  Llndblad.  The  club  will  be  assisted 
1 also  by  Miss  Lulu  E.  Searle,  reader. 

Air  H M.  Dunham  will  give  an  organ 
recital  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
i torv  of  Music  Wednesday  evening.  Pie 
will  play  pieces  by  Broslg,  Rheinberger, 
Chauvet,  Bach,  de  la  Tombelle,  Cluuss- 
mami  and  Widor. 

ABOUT  MUSIC, 


Opening  Concert  of  the 
Sixteenth  Season. 


Saint-Saens’s  Suite  and  “The 
Burial  of  Ophelia.” 


A Glance  at  Boston’s  Most 
Homogeneous  Audience. 


sixteenth  season  of  the  Boston 
bony  Concerts,  Mr.  Emil  Paur, 
ictor,  began  last  evening  In  Music 
Mr.  Paur  was  welcomed  warmly, 
irogram  was  as  follows: 

r-;  to  "Benvenuto  Cellln; " Berlioz 

B trial  of  Ophetla" 

Bourgault-Ducoudray 
(First  time  In  Boston.! 

fj  majt.,  Op.  Vi Salrt-3aen8 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

rmy  No.  8,  F major Beethoven 

,re>  "Euryanthe” Weber  j 

-ak  of  the  career  of  Bourgault- 
udray  In  another  column  of  to- 
Joumal.  Let  us  here  confine  our  J 
tion  to  the  little  ; le<  e played  last 

8.72  four  piano  pieces  of  Bourgault- 
udray  were  published  by  Maquet  j 
3arls.  The  general  title  was 
ifes.”  The  first  was  entitled  "L’Ap- 
>us  les  Baux”;  the  seconds  was  en-  | 
To'tlque  Apparition":  the  third  | 
rjre  Emois,”  and  the  fourth  "L’En- 
rr;t  nt  d’Ophtlle," 

a th 'j  piano  piece  suggested  by  the 
1 of  Ophelia,  the  forerunner  of  the 
for  orchestra?  Were  the  two 
o«ed  about  the  same  time?  Or  did 
omposer  say:  "I  like  this  idea;  I 

It  would  sound  well  If  it  were 
pirated"?  I do  not  know,  and  the 
ram  H ok  gives  no  answer. 

JP  Burial  of  Ophelia"  was  played 
■ • ncert  of  the  National  Society  at 
■fallc  o ' Harcourt,  Paris,  Dec.  23, 
a * : I I.  ;ve  not  been  able  to  find 
record  of  an  earlier  performance. 


dore  Thomas  Dec.  15,  1877. 
played  the  month  before  under  his  di- 
rection at  Cambridge. 

It  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  of 
his  works.  The  prelude  is  a study  m 
Bach,  but  the  form  is  more  than  the 
spirit;  there  Is  not  the  vitality,  there 
Is  not  the  elemental  force.  The  Pre- 
lude is  clever,  but  music  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  clever.  In  the  Sara- 
bande  Salnt-Saens  shows  us  how  jolly 
archaic  he  can  be.  The  Gavotte  Is  more 
to  the  purpose;  it  Is  charming,  skill- 
fully-constructed music.  Delightful, 
thoroughly  delightful,  was  the  trio,  and 
the  flutes  were  played  admirably  by 
Mr  Jaquet  and  Mr.  Brooke.  The  Ro- 
mance is  superficially  pretty,  and  as  a 
whole  monotonous  in  its  genteel  ana 
Insincere  compliments.  The  Pinal  scur- 
ries along  as  though  it  were  glad  to 
bring  the  end.  And  yet  only  in  this 
Final  and  in  the  Gavotte  do  I find  Saint- 
Saens,  the  truly  talented  musician. 

* * * 

The  "Cellini”  overture  Is  not  such  a 
favorite  an  *he  "Carncval  Remain, 
and  the,  popular  decision  is  here  just. 
The  latter  was  first  played  in  Boston 
Jan.  24,  1857.  Do  you  know  when  the 
former  was  first  produced  here? 

If  you  say  that  the  former  Is  the  more 
thoroughly  developed  as  to  Its  themes, 
you  must  admit  that  the  peculiar,  ini- 
mltable  brilliancy  of  Berlioz  is  not  dis- 
played In  Its  full  splendor.  Yet  is  the 
instrumentation  clean,  Individual,  un- 
erring, so  that  It  Is  a pleasure  to  hear 
the  piece,  even  though  you  long  for  Its 
| companion. 

• * • . 

The  day  may  come  when  symphonies 
will  not  be  given  In  their  appalling 
length.  When  that  day  comes,  the  first 
movement  of  the  8th  symphony  may 
well  be  omitted.  And  would  It  not  be 
well  to  put  the  overtures  of  Weber  on 
a shelf  for  a year  or  so?  It  is  the  old 
saw  about  familiarity.  Beethoven 
might  be  more  truly  appreciated  and 
loved  If  he  were  not  turned  Into  the 
musical  stafT  of  life.  And  the  overtures 
of  Weber  are  tolerably — some  one  says, 
Intolerably  familiar. 

The  following  changes  have  been 
made  In  the  orchestra.  Mr.  L.  Jacquet 
Is  first  flute,  and  Mr.  A.  Brooke  Is  sec- 
ond flute.  Mr.  A.  Weiss  Is  second  oboe. 
Mr.  P.  Litke  Is  second  bassoon.  Mr.  F. 
Zahn  has  moved  from  the  second  vio- 
lins to  the  violas,  and  Mr.  A.  Kuntz  has 
been  added  to  the  second  violins.  Mr. 
A.  Blaess  has  been  added  to  thejcellos. 

• ^ 

• * 

The  program  of  the  concert  mxt  Sat- 
urdn.  will  be  as  follows:  Chabrier, 

ov<  ire  to  “Gwendoline"  (first,  time); 
Ts'  .i  lkowsky,  cone'  rto  for  piano  No.  1, 
» f . : t.uinor  (Mr.  Martlnus  Sleveklng, 
Dvorak.  Rhapsody  No.  3;  Mo- 


Is  Realism  Possible  in 
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Career  of  Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray— Anton  Bruckner. 
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zart,  Symphony,  C major  ("Jupiter"). 

PHILIP  HALE. 


I said  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Chevalier’s 
performance  published  in  the  Journal 
the  13th  that  the  faithfulness  of  his  Im- 
personation of  the  coster  was  of  little 
importance,  so  far  as  a Boston  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  In  judging  of  his  art. 
"If  Mr.  Chevalier  were  only  a vocal 
photograph  of  the  coster,  his  talent 
would  not  be  appreciated  so  thoroughly 
by  American  audiences  as  it  was  last 

After  this  statement  was  published  I 
came  across  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  which  was  written  three  years 
ago.  "Moreover  it  is  the  privilege  of 
drama  to  put  life  itself  on  the  stage.  . 
Art  can  never  and  should  never  be  na- 
ture, but  the  theatre  comes  far  nearer  I 
to  a literal  translation  of  It  than  music 
or  sculpture,  painting  or  pure  literature. 

| Here  the  music-hall  lags  behind  it.  You 
cannot  put  Mr.  Gus  Elen  on  to  the 
stage  as  a real  Covent  Garden  porter- 
first,  because  Covent  Garden  porters  j 
seldom  express  themselves  In  singing; 
and  then,  because  It  wants  the  impact 
of  man  on  man  and  the  complication  of 
incident  with  incident  to  make  the  por- 
ter stand  up  alive  behind  the  footlights. 
You  can  do  no  more  than  crystallize  the 
sentiment  of  such  a character  in  a 
song  and  If  the  sentiment  be  true  the 
song  Is  justified.  The  music-hall  song, 
like  pure  music,  can  represent  nothing 
with  downright  realism;  It  Is  only  a 
symbol  that  stands  for  the  emotion  of 
it  But  It  can  come  nearer  than  music 
to  the  actual  embodiment  of  the  Co- 
vent Garden  porter  In  question,  because 
besides  pure  sound,  it  has  words  and 
dress  and  scenery  to  work  with. 

Then  the  question  Is,  Did  Mr.  Che- 
valier crystallize  the  sentiment  of  such 
a character  in  a song,  and  was  the 
sentiment  true?"  Lu.. 


Yet  his  art  was  none  the  less  because 
he  softened  and  idealized.  . 

For  the  finest  art  Is  neither  paro-hlal,  . 
nor  local.  It  Is  cosmopolitan.  It  Is  uni-  i 
versal,  it  is  human. 

"Johnny  Dugan"  is  a song  of  truer 
art  than  any  laborious  orchestral  work 
or  opera.  in  which  the  »»po-rta 
tried  to  imitate  the  music  of  theG reeks,  j 

The  sixteenth  season  of  the  Sym-  - 
phony  concerts  began  last  night.  It 
I a pity  that  there  were  not  preparatory 
1 lectures  "On  the  Art  of  Ustenlng.^ 

This  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
lecture  with  this  title  win  wonta  «b- 
lished,  with  other  essays,  In ^ b«*  form. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  s remarks  on  this  difficult 
art  are  eminently  sane  and  are  worthy 
of  republication  in  the  Program  Book 
My  friend  and  colleague,  the  witty 
music  critic  on  the  staff  of  Town  Topics, 

, has  heard  of  Mr.  Krehbiel  3 lnten^“"' 
and  he  Indulges  himself  in  this  humor- 

ls'one6  o?rthe  "m^sY^pporta^t^and^often 

gS  kin^Trfhi 

°bLl  now  orCform,uly  of  Cincinnati,  is 
about  to  issue  a book  called 
I isten  to  Music.’  Such  a work  by  such 

SSflflSKa 

a? 

In  its  orbit?  Then  1 know  that  I am 
listening  to  good  music,  or  that  Herr 
Seidl  or  some  other  friend  of  Heri  Kre 
biel  is  conducting.  On  the  A®”  ’ 

does  Herr  Krehbiel  shift  l ast 

£enFd  WUowfTocks  like  Xerxes  flogging 

ES’tkstf? 

tuHied°Upaand  quiverin^nostril  express 
the  scorn  that  seethes  within  his  bos°m.: 
Then  the  music  Is  bad  or  Herr  Seidl  is 

fo  HerrKfehbi’el1  1?^*  by  [he 
way  wfil  be^ollowed  by  How  to  Smell 
Smells’  by  Mr.  Ossawotamie  Watkins, 
of  Barren  Island  and  the  Tribune. 

Critics  should  either  sit  in  a screened 
box  or  wear  a mask  during  the  per-  , 
formance. 

* * • 

The  name  of  Louis  -Albert  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray  appeared  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  on  a Symphony  program.  As 
a composer  he  is  little  known  in  this 
country;  I believe  his  Rapsodle  cam- 
bodgienne  for  orchestra  has  been  played 
In  New  York. 

He  was  born  to  a rich  ffrthMp  at 
Nantes  Feb.  2.  1840.  He  stu^Tlaw 
and  was  admitted  to  practice^ln  18o9. 
He  began  his  study  of  music  under 
Champommier  of  Nantes;  went  to  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
under  Thomas.  In  1862  he  took  the 
Prix  de  Rome  by  the  cantata  "Louise 
de  MSzteres.”  During  his  stay  in  Rome 
he  sent  portions  of  a lyric  drama  to 
Paris,  in  1868  his  Stabat  Mater  was 
produced  at  the  Church  of  Salnt-Eus- 
tache,  Paris.  It  was  afterward  given 
at  a Pasdeloup  concert,  and  this  year 
it  excited  admiration  at  a Conservatory 
concert.  He  founded  a choral  society 
which  brought  out  works  of  Handel 
("Alexander's  Feast  ’ and  Acis  and 
Galatea”),  Bach,  Jannequin  and  Ra- 
meau. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  war  of  70-  71, 
when  he  served  as  a volunteer.  Since 
1878  he  has  lectured  on  musical  history 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

His  chief  works  are  the  Stabat 
Mater  mentioned  above;  orchestral 
suite,  “Fantalse  in  C minor;"  orches- 
tral suite,  "Carnaval  d’  Athenes;” 
.symphonic  chorale  in  5 parts,  played 
at  an  international  concourse  in  1878; 
a cantata  in  honor  of  Saint  Francoise 
d'  Ambctse  (1876),  performed  at  Nan- 
tes; a cantata  of  long  breath,  "La 
"(Conjuration  des  Fleurs,"  for  chorus  of 
female  voices,  female  solos,  baritone 
tolo  and  orchestra  (1883);  a gavotte  for 
brehestra;  Rapsodle  Cambodglenne  for 
/Orchestra,  1890;  "Thamara,"  an  opera 
I In  four  acts,  Purls  Op6ra,  Dec.  27,  1891; 
pieces  for  piano  and  organ  (a  charming 
adagio  for  organ  is  published  by  Ar- 
thur P.  Schmidt  of  this  city);  three 
| choral  pieces,  "En  Avant,  La  Mort 
du  Barde,”  “Les  Bretons”  (1892);  songs; 


j “L'enterrement  d"  Opheile,"  for  orches- 
I tra,  1894.  ' j 

He  went  to  Greece  for  his  health  and 
on  account  of  his  interest  In  plain 
I song,  and  there  collected  the  materia, 
for  "Souvenir  d'une  mission  musical 
en  GrSce  et  en  Orient"  (1872),  "Etude 
sur  la  musique  eccldslastlque  Grecque’ 
(1877);  "Trente  melodies  populaires  dr 
la  Grfice  et  de  l’Orlent.”  He  has  als< 
compiled  30  popular  airs  of  lower  Brit 
tany,  collected  and  harmonized  wit 
a French  translation  by  Coppde  (1885). 

During  the  season  of  ’92-’93  Mr.  BoU 
gauet-Ducoudray  gave  a series  of  le' 

I ures  in  Paris  on  “National  Music."  j 
The  studies  of  this  learned  and 
I I thusiastic  man  have  colored  beyoi 
doubt  his  latest  music.  His  Raps 
Cambodglenne  Is  described  thus  s< 


MHH 


--  InK  „ 

Rapsodle  Cambodglenne  was  far  better 
performed.  It  Is  an  unexpected  result 
of  the  colonial  expnnslon  In  the  ex- 
treme East.  • • • It  seemed  to  me  to 
meet  with  great  success.  The  rhythms 
are  Interesting:,  there  Is  Ingenious 
grouping  of  sonorities,  and  this  origi- 
nal Indo-Chinese  fantalsie  displays  a 
remarkable  understanding  of  timbres. 
Perhaps  the  fantalsie  is  a little  swollen 
In  the  instrumentation.  The  first 
theme  of  the  allegro  is  of  very  amusing 
picturesqueness.  Jane  nudged  me  with 
ravished  atr  at  the  last  chord— not  one 
of  those  vulgar  perfect  chords,  out  of 
fashion  today,  but  a delicious  disson- 
ant of  the  dominant  seventh,  which 
proves  that  the  composers  of  Cambo- 
dia study  the  ‘Melodies  populalres  de 
la  GrSce’  with  fruity  results.  I fancy 
that  Thursday,  at  a quarter  of  four, 
the  swells  who  crowd  into  the  Con- 
servatory (the  pupils  never  go)  to  hear 
the  familiar  speech,  often  eloquent 
thorough  conviction,  of  Bourgauet- 
Ducoudray,  were  not  sparing  in  ap- 
plause for  their  worthy  professor  of 
musical  history.” 

Full  accounts  of  “Thamara”  and  in- 
cidental criticism  of  Mr.  Bourgauet- 
Ducoudray’s  career  will  be  found  in  a I 
review  published  In  the  MCnestrel  Jan. 

3.  1892,  and  written  by  Mr.  Pougin;  and  , 
in  Bellalgue's  "L’AnnCe  Musicale  et 
Dramatlque,  1892.” 

When  portions  of  the  Stabat  Mater  ! 
were  performed  at  a Conservatory  con-  j 
cert  last  season.  Mr.  Alfred  Bruneau  I 
wrote  a most  sympathetic  review  of  i 
the  work  which  was  published  in  Fig-  | 
aro. 

Here  is  a sketch  of  the  composer  by 
Rellalgue:  “At  the  Conservatory, 

Thursday,  at  5 o’clock  In  the  afternoon, 
in  the  simple  examination-hall  of  closed 
doors:  one  row  of  boxes:  benches  in 
the  pit;  a little  table  and  a grand 
piano  on  the  stage:  in  the  boxes  hear- 
ers from  a distance:  melomaniacs, 

girls  with  their  mothers;  on  the 
benches  students  of  the  conservatory; 
more  girls,  also  provided  with  mothers; 
young  fellows,  beardless  or  shaved. 
Alternately  before  the  table  and  the 
piano,  sometimes  seated,  sometimes  on 
his  legs,  speaks,  plays,  sings,  gesticu- 
lates a spare  man  with  ascetic  face, 
clear  eyes,  unruly  hair.  In  lessons, 
which  at  times  turn  into  a concert,  he 
tells  the  whole  story  of  music,  from 
antiquity,  from  Pindar,  from  Orpheus, 
nearly  from  the  Muses,  to  Wagner; 
from  the  Olympian  games  to  the  Bay- 
reuflh  festivals.  This  orator,  original, 
witty,  humorous  as  well  as  serious, 
wise  as  a monk,  zealous  as  an  apostle, 
is  Air.  Bourgauet-Ducoudray,  laureate 
of  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  one  of  the  gest 
musicians  whom  I know.” 

J Anton  Bruckner,  who  died  Oct.  12  at 
Vienna,  is  regarded  by  a few  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  composers,  the  mah  that 
did  for  the  symphony  what  Wagner  did 
for  tire  opera.  He  was  born  at  Ausfel- 
den  Sept.  4,  1824.  He  was  very  poor  and 
chiefly  self-taught  until  he  studied 
counterpoint  with  Sechter  about  1855 
and  composition  with  Otto  Ivitzler  1861- 
63.  He  succeeded  Sechter  as  organist  to 
the  court  of  Austria  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  the  organ,  counter- 
point and  composition  at  the  Vienna 
conservatory.  In  1891  he  was  made  Dr. 
phil.  hon.  c.  His  fame  was  spread  in 
1885  by  his  7th  symphony.  He  wrote  3 
symphonies— I do  not  know  whether  he 
finished  the  10th,  which  he  proposed  to 
dedicate  to  God;  a colossal  Te  Deum;  a 
string  quintet  in  F;  a string  quartet  in 
F:  the  150th  Psalm;  “Germanenzug”  for 
male  chorus;  three  masses  and  other 
pieces  for  the  church.  He  was  a most 
devout  Catholic,  and  Is  said  to  have 
been  a pure  and  lovable  man. 

His  7th  symphony  was  plaved  here 
in  Music  Hall  Feb.  5.  1887,  and  that 
same  season  the  adagio  from  his  string 
quintet  was  played  at  a Kneisel  concert. 

His  4th  symphony,  "E  flat,  was  played 
in  New  York  at  a Seidl  concert  March 
16,  1888. 

His  "Te  Deum”  was  sung  at  a Cincin- 
nati Festival  May  26,  1892,  and  it  was 
given  at  St.  Louis  on  the  occasion  of 
the  golden  jubilee  of  Archbishop  Ken- 
drick December,  1891. 

To  those  who  wish  to  read  about 
Brugkner  and  his  work  I recommend 
Hanslick's  "Aus  dem  Tagebuche  eines 
Muslkers,”  p.  306  (Berlin  1892),  Hans- 
lick's “Fiinf  Jahre  Musik,”  pp.  390,  204, 

279  (Berlin  J896) ; and  Sittard's  “Studien 
und  Charakterlstiken,"  Vol.  II.,  p. 

146  (Hamburg  1889). 


Laura  Webster,  'cellist,  will  leave 
Boston  und  make  New  York  her  home 
Rosenthal's  first  piano  recital  will 
Nov'"  ^"'noon! 

William  Steinway  has  been  chosen 

Sre8th«* lii#i?ffithe  L,cclcrkranz  (N.  Y.) 
for  the  14th  time.  ' 

i«/ulie*?lv?"Kinff  win  be  the  sole  plan- 

i Blspham  will  make  his  operatic 

Newark  NoCvUin8try  aS  BeCkmesser  « 

produced  in  Mayence. 

“Kukuska,”  a new  opera  by  the  Hun- 
{Tartan  I*  runz  I^ehrir,  will  bo  Droducod 
at  Leipsic  in  November.  Produced 

weH-known  music  engraving  firm 

££uLelps  c'  C'  R0<ler,  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  Oct.  1.  cs 

| Musical  autographs  from  the  collec- 
tlon  of  Dr.  Julius  Rietz  were  sold  at 
auction  at  Berlin  Oct.  17. 

| David  Blspham  will  give  a farewell 
concert  in  London  (prior  to  his  depart 
| ure  for  America)  the  31st.  part 

„ Mr.  Lohse,  the  husband  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Klafsky  will  come  to  the  United 
States  on  professional  business. 

Whitney  Alockridge  will  visit  America 

he  w?»hUfhryi  Hns  H';st  appearance  will 
be  w ith  the  Apollo  Club,  Chicago. 

„(5>iluA  Ida*  *s  at  work  on  an  opera 
Gauthier  d Aquitaine,”  which  will  be 
produced  at  the  Paris  Op£ra  ’97-’98. 

Olive  Mead,  violinist  of  Boston,  will 
'E  oy  Newark,  Nov.  39,  and  she  w ) 
play  this  season  at  a Llederkranz  (N 
a .)  concert.  v 

Wilhelm  Freu.lenberg’s  opera  "Jo- 
hannisnacht  won  only  a success  of 
i esteem  at  Hamburg,  Sept.  23,  where  It 
was  first  produced.  e 11 

*•  

These  new  operas  will  be  produced  at 
'Bologna:  “Innocente,”  by  de  Amrelis- 

I ka  Vlsione  di  Oberto  ” by  Campagnoll’ 
and  “Yanko,”  by  Bandinl. 

Selma  Kurz  ot  Vienna,  now  engaged 
at  Frankrort,  made  her  debut  as  Elila- 
beth  In  "Tannhiluser"  with  great  suc- 
cess as  actress  and  singer. 

In  “Paris-PCkin,”  produced  at  the 
Nouveau-Cirque,  Paris,  Sept.  26  the 
| composer  of  the  music,  Laurent  Grillet 
takes  advantage  of  the  Chinese  scale.  ’ 

| Charles  Gregorowitsch,  violinist  will 
make  his  American  debut  In  New 'York 
I Nov.  24,  at  a concert  of  the  American 
bymphony  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Franco. 

The  Bohemian  String  Quartet  gave 
the  first  of  its  concerts  this  season  In 
Berlin’  the  loth.  Thjp  famous  quartet 
will  visit  the  United  States  next  sprin°\ 
Zarathustra,"  the  new  symphonic 
poem  by  Richard  Strauss,  will  be  played 
in  the  leading  German  cities  this  sea- 

Paur’"  hy  d°n  1 y°U  !et  us  hear  Mr. 

Mrs.  Kaschowska  has  taken  the  place 
of  Mrs.  Doxat-Krzyzanowsky  at  the 


H ambrldge^f  trls  season,  Thursday 


... - Oirnuuii,  I nuraciay 

i enlngs,  Oct.  29,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  17,  81 
Jail.  14,  Feb.  4,  March  4,  )M,  April  8.  29. 
®t„a.  q'',}rter, '°  s’  Among  the  soloists 


will  be  Mrs.  Jnnusehowsky,  Miss  Little 
Messro.  Carl  Hullr,  Franz  Kneisel.  Ben 
Davies,  Martlnus  Sleveklng.  Season 
tickets  with  reserved  seats  for  the  se- 
ries, $7  ji3,  will  be  on  snle  at  t h . L’nl- 
verslty  Book  Store,  Saturday,  Oct.  24, 
at  8 o clock. 

The  Journal  has  received  from  the 
Oliver  Dltson  Company  these  posthu- 
mous pieces  by  Godard:  Pastorale, 

barabande,  serenade  to  the  Stars- 
these  songs:  Land  so  Fair,  Wooler; 

Just  Over  There,  A.  F.  Loud;  Re- 
pentance, Gounod;  Song  of  Spring 
Gounod:  That  Day,  Roma:  Serenade 
h’  t J^essler;  Little  Mnnthy  Snow, 
Ballou;  and  these  nlano  pieces: 
Revo  du  Prlntemps,  Cuthbert  Clark; 
La  Grazlella,  R.  Goerdeler;  Planta- 
tion Scene.  R.  Hoffman;  Evelyn  Ma- 
zurka. L.  Tocaben;  Bonjour,  Hitz. 


G.  F.  Writes  to  Pll 
Gloucester,  "October 

dashed  Itself  against  , 

on  Thacker's  Island  with  su 
that  the  outside  pane,  a quarl 
Inch  thick,  was  broken,  and  oi 
lenses  Inside  was  Injured." 
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And  just  as  the  tobacco-less  man  whom  we 
met  at  (1  entrance  to  Glen  Sllgachan  smoked 
the  paper  in  which  his  roll  of  pigtail  had 
been  wrapped,  so  when  I had  finished  the 
criticisms  I attacked  the  advertisements,  and 
found  them  much  the  more  amusing  reading. 
Depend  upon  it.  to  the  reader  of  the  next  I 
century  the  advertising  sheets  will  be  more 
interesting  than  the  poetry,  or  the  essays,  or  ' 
the  stories.  ’ | 


Mr.  Di  lb  mar  was  In  fine  form  Sun- 
day The  sight  of  Ml,  I'.der  l.ullev  ln 
farce,  comedy  provoked  the  following 
marks:  The  type  he  represents  Is  the 

voluble,  easy-going,  half-educated 
self-satisfied  man  of  the  crowded  hotel 
corridors  and  bar-i.ima,  reudy  with 
money  when  he  has  It,  nol  too  scrupu 
Ions  about  fine  points  of  honor  never 
at  loss  for  a word.  The  particular 
type  is  familiar  still,  though  I fancy  it 
Is  already  beginning  to  disappear.  Home 
day  the  multitude  will  suddenly  realize 
that  a loud-talking,  persistently  face- 
tious, bibulous,  bragging  ‘hustler'  F 
rather  offensive  than  otherwise.  Mean- 
while the  variants  of  the  typo  pro. 
senterl  by  Mr.  Dailey  are  thought  to  be 
'good  fellows,'  and  Mr.  Dailey-  per- 
sonal 'tumor  Is  a marketable  article." 


The  fashionable  perfume  today  in 
street  car  and  theatre  is  moth-ball. 


"The  Marquis  of  Bute  will  have  a 
bumper  crop  of  wine  from  his  Welsh 
vineyards  this  year."  We  nope  he  wlil 
not  be  so  crude  as  to  drink  it  with 
Welsh  rabbit. 


They  say  that  the  memoirs  of  Au- 
gustus Hare  contain  "great  masses  of 
extremely  dull  stuff."  This  should  not  j 
be;  for  he  was  a Hare  with  many 
friends. 


You  remember  Mi  Ralph  Delmore, 
who  as  the  villain  In  "The  Span  of 
Life”  poisoned  grapes  with  the  aid  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  Well.  Mr.  Dlth- 
mar  saw  him  last  week  In  New  York, 
and  he  draws  this  pen  picture:  "Mr. 
Delmore  has  won  fame  ns  the  delineator 
of  cowboys,,  slave  overseers  and  drivers 
of  express  wagons.  He  Is  not  by 
nature  romantic.  Yet  he  is  perpetually 
fierce.  I suppose  no  other  living  actor 
so  frequently  scares  timid  playgoers. 
But  I fancy  that  if  Mr.  Delmore  ever 
did  get  across  (he  fi -‘lights,  you  would 
find  him  meek  a-  a lamb.  Some  -lay  ail 
enterprising  fai  writer  will  give  him 
the  role  of  henpecked  husband  of  a 
slender  little  blonde  woman:  and,  after 
that,  he’ll  take  to  starring." 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Medora  Henson  has  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. 

William  Courteney  is  hopelessly  in- 
sane. 

Corinne  Moore-Lawson  now  lives  in 
New  York. 

A sister  of  Sibyl  Sanderson  is  study- 
ing with  Trabadelo. 

. — been  sluging  in 

dlfcre." 


Leipsic  Opera.  Felicia  Kaschowska 
sang  at  a Boston  Symphony  concert 
April  22.  1893. 

Sousa  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Band  at  the  Berlin  Exposition  Oct.  13. 
"The  enthusiasm  was  tremendous,  and 
the  Sousa  marches  were  all  encored," 
says  Mr.  Floersheim. 

Mrs.  Inez  Sprague,  dramatic  soprano, 
assisted  by  a full  orchestra  of  Sym- 
phony men  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Emi,  Mollenhauer,  will  give  a concert 
ln  Music  Hall  Nov.  17. 

Two  new  Viennese  works  were  pro- 
duced at  Prague  Oct.  4:  "Die  Schnee- 

flocke,  ’ comic  opera  by  Heinrich  Bertg, 
and  a ballet,  "Die  Lautenschliigerin," 
by  Richard  Heuberger. 

The  Gewandhaus  Leipsic  concerts  un- 
der Mr.  Nikisch  opened  Oct.  15  with  a 
concert  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Llara  Schumann,  at  which  pieces  by 
Schumann  formed  the  program. 

Singers  might  look  with  advantage 

,,  "Japanische  Kotolieder,”  com- 
piled by  Anna  Reis,  and  published  at 
Mannheim  by  Th.  Sohler.  Text  and 
music  are  of  Japanese  origin. 

, Dr.  Georg  Avellis  is  the  author  of 

Der  Gesangartz,”  published  at  Frank- 
fort by  Johannes  Alt.  The  book  is 
commended  warmly  to  singers  and  phy- 
sicians by  the  Allgemeine  Alusik- 
Zeitung. 

Franz  Rumme]  reminds  Dr.  Pohl  of 
von  Biilow.  "A  thoroughly  modern 
master,  formed  in  the  Liszt  school,  and 
yet  classic  in  his  conception  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  of  unfailing-  clarity 
and  accuracy.” 

A new  organ  for  Einsiedeln  (the  Klos- 
terkirehe)  will  have  150  speaking  stops. 
Electricity  will  be  used  in  the  connec- 
tions. The  tubular  pneumatic  work 
will  be  by  Kuhn  of  Mannedorf.  Weigler 
of  Stuttgart  is  the  other  builder. 

The  Melourgla  mixed  voice  singing 
society,  Mr.  Wodell,  conductor,  has 
begun  rehearsing  a work  by  William 
Sterndale  Bennett.  Singers  interested 
may  obtain  particulars  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Air.  D.  A.  Van  Ham,  201  Columbus 
Avenue. 

Alfred  Rhodes  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a scientific  basis  for  the  staff 
notation  according  to  the  law  of  radia- 
tion from  fixed  centres  which  underlie 
tne  construction  of  the  keyboard  har- 
mony and  modulation.  His  book  will 
be  published  by  Augener. 

"Lucifer,”  by  Peter  Benoit,  Han- 
del’s "Deborah."  and  Bach’s  B minor 
mass  will  be  among  the  works  produced 
this  season  at  Dusseldorf  by  the  Society 
under  Prof.  Buths.  It’s  a pity  that  the 
Cecilia  of  Boston  does  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  produce  the  strange  work  of 
Benoit. 

| The  "Wizard  of  the  Nile’’— “Der  Zau- 
; berer  vom  Nil”— was  produced  at  the 
J Carl  Theatre,  Vienna,  Sept.  26.  The 
|i  Signal©  says:  "The  applause  was  due 

to  the  excellent  performance  and  thel 
I sumptuous  mounting.  The  text  is 
! strongly  farcical;  the  music  has  little 
; originality,  and  it  is  very  weak.” 


The  New  York  Times  thus  paraphrases 
certain  famous  lines  of  Juvenal  and  ap- 
plies them  to  Air.  W.  J.  Bryn  n : 

Of  shifty  mind,  with  boundless  impudence 
endowed, 

He  overflows  with  words  and  spouts  to  every 
crowd. 

What  sort  of  fellow  is  he?  What’s  his 
trade?  you  ask. 

He's  jack-at-all-trades,  fit  for  any  mortal 
task. 

A teacher,  lawyer,  scribbler.  Congressman  at 
last, 

A ranting  hustings  gabbler  and  cheap  icono- 
clast. 

If  yon  nominate  him.  he'll  run  for  Presi- 
dent, 

But  lie'd  be  just  as  happy  in  a circus  tent. 


OPERETTA. 


Air.  Alfred  Austin  gives  long-winded 
reasons  for  not  writing  verses  about 
the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Armenia. 
We  are  disappointed.  We  had  supposed 
his  real  reason  was  a conviction  that 
the  Armenians  have  already  suffered 
beyond  endurance. 


Serpolette  and  Gaspard  as  Played 
by  Clara  Lane  and  Oscar  Girard 
at  the  Castle  Square. 


If  you  wish  to  read  a delightful  ac- 
count of  Turkey  and  the  Turks,  you 
can  do  no  better  than  to  examine 
George  Sandys’s  "A  Relation  of  a Jour- 
ney begnn  An:  Dorn:  1610.”  To  be  sure 
you  will  find  nothing  about  the  battle 
of  Plevna  or  Air.  Gladstone’s  letters 
and  speeches  against  the  Sultan;  but 
there  is  mighty  entertaining  reading 
in  the  singularly  illustrated  book.  Plow 
Sandys  did  abhor  the  Turks!  His 
hatred  crops  out  in  nearly  every  line. 

} Listen  to  this:  "Not  far  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Sancta  Sophia  there  is  a spa- 
cious place  surrounded  with  buildings 
* * * where  the  Spachies  of  the  Court 
play  every  Friday  at  Giocho  di  Canni; 
which  is  ro  other  than  Prison  base 
upon  hors-ibiick.  hitting  one  another 
with  darts,  as  the  other  do  with  their 
hands;  which  they  never  throw  coun- 
ter, but  at  the  backe  of  the  flyer.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  contentment  to  the  Chris- 
tian, to  behold  the  terrible  falls  that 
they  often  get  (not  rarely  costing  them 
their  lives)  whilst  by  the  wreathing  of 
their  bodies,  or  a too  hastle  turne,  they 
seeke  to  avoyde  the  pursuer;  and  some- 
times the  darts  not  lighting  in  jest  on 
their  naked  necks,  and  reversed  faces.” 


Planquette's  “Chimes  of  Normandy" 
was  given  last  evening  at  the  Castic 
Square  Theatre.  Air.  Tlirschfeld  was 
the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 

lows: 

Serpolette > Clara  t 

Germaine Laura  Millard 

Addle  Norwood 

iean"e Bertha  Lehman 

Jean  Grenicheux .7 7.  Edg^r  Tempk 

Th®  Bailll Lindsay  Moriaon 

,Nota'7' John  Read 

When  the  managers  of  the  Castle 


Square  are  in  doubt  they  produce  either 
“The  Bohemian  Girl”  or  “The  Chimes 
of  Normandy.”  Thus  are  they  wise  in 
their  generation. 

The  public  is  fond  of  these  tuneful 
works.  Either  one  is  to  it  a Benjamin, 
a very  Saint  Anthony’s  pig. 

It  would  be  idle  to  quarre]  with  the 
popular  taste.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
deplore  this  perversion.  Audiences 
throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  America, 
have  enjoyed  and  enjoy  the  tum-tum-ti- 
tum  of  Planquette,  and  only  a month 
or  so  ago  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy” 
was  brought  out  at  a Court  theatre  in 
Germany  as  an  ' 'Opera  comique,"  to  the 
enthusiastic  delight  of  the  hearers.  Yt: 
it  is  not  too  preposterous  to  say  iliat  as 
a work  of  art  “Johnny  Dugan,"  in 
music  and  sentiment  outweighs  the' 
whole  of  the  operetta.  For  "Johnny 
Dugan”  has  qualities  that  are  not  to 
be  found  ln  Planquette’s  work.  "John- 
ny Dugan"  is  consistent,  dramatic, 
forcible,  irresistible  in  its  presentation 
of  justice.  .Furthermore,  it  is  charac- 


! teristic,  whereas  the  “Normamir’ 
| Planquette  is  a "Normandy"  of 
Cafti-Chantant. 


To  “Constant  Reader”:  We  have  been 
told  that  Ian  is  pronounced  as  a word 
of  tB«)  syllables,  with  “I”  soft,  not  as 
though  it  were  "eye." 


j It.  might  be  well  for  those  who,  pon- 
dering the  Castle  case,  are  sceptical 
concerning  rhe  disease  "kleptomania” 
to  read  pages  134-143  of  “La  Femme 
etc."  by  Dr.  S.  Icard  (published  by 
j FMlx  Alcan,  Paris  1890).  The  Bulletin 
| de  la  Society  de  MCdecine  lOgale  vol.  7, 
3880,  and  the  works  of  LasOgup,  Le- 
gra.nd  du  Saule,  .Giierre  de  BbiKiiiont, 
j Letuile,  Hoffmann  "De  male  hysteri 
vol.  III.,  sec.  Hi.,  cap.  V.  The  4th  of 
1 February,  1889,  49  female  thieves  were 
arrested  at  the  Bon  Marche,  the, day  of 
an  exhibition.  Among  them  were  mar- 
chionesses, countesses,  baronesses,  and 
other  noble  dames  of  wealth.  See  also 
the  9th  chapter  of  Peladan's  “Curieuse" 
and  Zola's  "Au  Bonheur  des  Dames." 


But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  th  ‘ 
water.  There  are  husbands,  father 
and  sons  in  Boston  that  know  too  we) 
the  existence  of  ’"he  disease  call' d 
kleptomania.” 


The  chief  interest  last  evening  was  in 
the  performance  of  Gaspard  by  A1  r. 
j Girard. 

Young  as  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
i is,  there  are  already  traditions  within 
: its  walls.  One  of  these  traditions,— and 
a favorite  one— Is  that  the  ideal  Gns- 

I pard  is  the  impersonuton  of  the  late  Air. 
William  Wolff,  who  is  now  burled  ln 
that  vast  cemetery,  Philadelphia.  * 

Now  Air.  Wolff  personally  is  a genial 
gentleman,  affable  and  courteous.  1 re- 
alize th.-  fact  that  he  was  a most  use- 
ful member  of  the  Castle  Square  Con. 
pary.  He  played  cheerfully  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  parts.  His  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  was  ln  many  ways  a creditable 
performance.  In  comic  parts  be  wus  at 
times  funny;  but,  intoxicated  by  the 
applause  of  audiences  that  encouraged  : 
clowning,  he  often  threw  discretion  to  I 
the  winds. 

His  Gaspard  was  in  reality  a power- 
ful representation  of  Hercules  f ureas. 
His  miser  was  a person  who  threw  1 
furniture  about  a.  1 hough  he  were  a 
professional  piano  mover.  The  per- 
formance was  exaggerated  beyond  ’ - 
lief.  And  yet  I find  Air.  J.  L.  Me  th  v 
in  Aluslc  for  October  writing,  aproi' 


rTo  the  division  of  the  company.  "His 
work  as  Mephistopheles  In  ‘Faust1  and 
as  Gaspard  In  ‘Chimes  of  Normandy.1 
and  In  many  other  things  marked  him 
as  a dramatic  basso  of  such  ability  that 
Boston  will  sincerely  mourn  his  depart- 

rIt"  js  a pleasure  to  state  that  Mr. 
G'rtrd's  Gaspard  showed  thoughtful* 
_ " s moan  pantomimic  skill,  and 

irtistlc  self-control.  I do  not  know 
whether  he  ever  saw  that  admirable 
ctor  Mcalfcres  In  the  part,  but  1 do 
know  that  although  he  has  not  at  pres- 
ent the  art  of  that  comedian,  he  en- 
tertains the  conception  of  Meziftres, 
and  Is  often  effective  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  conception.  His  Gaspard  Is 
n-it  a roaring  a. id  a ramping  athlete, 
vho  says  in  the  second  act  to  the  audi- 
ence. "See  now  how  frightened  1 can 
be."  He  is  a weak  old  man.  with 
querulous  voice,  consumed  by  avarice, 
haunted  by  suspicion  of  disaster.  In 
;he  trying  scene  of  the  second  act.  his 
playing  was  full  of  suggestion,  and  he 
withstood  the  temptation  to  set  up- 
plause-traps.  His  senile  terror  was 
finely  portrayed.  His  doddering  was 


ters.  snails,  tripe  or  scailopsr-'ffius  An-  , 

na  Maria  ft  Schurman,  a very  learned 
lady  In  the  17th  century,  of  noble  fam- 
ily and  the  Reformed  religion,  born  at 
Cologne  Nov.  6,  1607,  painted  pictures, 
taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
spoke  French.  English.  German.  Ital- 
ian wrote  and  read  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Syriac.  Arabic,  Chaldee  and  Ethiopic. 
at  the  age  of  6 cut  with  her  scissors  out 
of  paper  all  sorts  of  figures,  made 
pearls  that  deceived  experts,  deeply 
versed  In  Divinity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures was  extremely  fond  of  eating  spi- 
ders. and  she  did  not  die  before  she 
reached  61  years.  It  was  her  application 
to  study,  and  not  to  spiders,  that  pre- 
vented her  marrying  with  Mr.  Cats  of 
Holland,  who  wrote  verses  In  commen- 
dation of  her  when  she  was  14  years  old. 


demidemons;  the  elephant,  whom  India 
calls  the  Wise  One,  was  consulted. 
Hence  a majesty  almost  horrible." 


Another  glorious  amateur  was  Anton 
Fllz.  a favorite  composer,  and  a ’cellist 
in  the  Mannheim  orchestra.  He  died  In 
176S  from  immoderate  indulgence  in 
spiders,  which,  he  used  to  declare  In 
gormandizing  joy,  tasted  exactly  like 
strawberries.  


natural.  His  final  fall  was  authorita-i 
tive  in  its  simplicity.  Mr.  Girard  had] 
| shown  his  abilities  as  a sing- 

! ing  comedian  In  “The  Gondoliers.”  and 
! in  "Xanon."  1-tis  Gaspard  shows  that 
he  has  imagination  as  well  as  intelll- 


! ev< 


lould 


lay  that  Miss  Lane's  Serpo- 
the  essential  element  of" gut-  | 
y.  I pay  a compliment  to  the 
her  than  the  actress.  For 
utmost  striving  Miss  Lane 
>e  vulgar.  Her  Serpolette  Is  j 
>er;  girl  who  can  not  help 
fully  coquettish.  This,  how- 
the  Serpolette  of  the  French 
The  audiences  at  the  Castle 
Id  Miss  Lane  in  such  high  j 
[l  she  may  indeed  be  proud 
mest  admiration — that  they 
endure  realism  or  even  ar- 
tfulness in  the  part.  They 
shocked.  They  would  be 
And  so  perhaps  it  is  well  for 
■ that  she  contents  herself 


Spiders  might  be  grown  In  every 
house.  They  are  as  useful  as  the  palm 
or  bread-fruit  tree,  and  do  not  take 
up  as  much  room.  They  are  skilled 
in  picking  out  lucky  numbers  at  policy 
or  lottery  (see  Leland’s  "Etruscan  Ro- 
man Remains11);  they  kill  flies;  they 
require  no  water  or  cuttle-bone;  they 
are  within  reach  of  the  humblest;  a 
spider,  softened  Into  a plaster  and  ap- 
plied to  the  forehead  and  temples,  re- 
moves the  periodical  attacks  of  ter- 
tians; and  its  web,  applied,  stops 
hemorrhage  and  preserves  superficial 
sores  from  inflammation,  whether  the 
spider  be  the  aranea  retlara  or  the 
aranea  domestica.  They  might,  like 
shrimps,  go  well  with  cider.  They 
might  be  served,  like  olives,  as  a 
relish.  We  call  the  attention  of  the 
editor  of  "What  to  Eat”  to  this 
strangely  neglected  delicacy. 


! with  a display  of  pertness.  If  Serpo- 
lette.  however.  Is  not  Serpolette,  the 


suffers. 


1 to  t 


miliar 


e performance  gave  great  pleasure 
he  audience.  The  favorite  tunes 
repeated,  and  all  the  tunes  seemed 
rites.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
is  that  as  a whole  the  performance 
not  up  to  the  Castle  Square  stand- 
Mr  Temple  was  not  always  true 
pitch,  and  the  pretty  quintet  in 
second  act  was  not  well  sung.  Mr. 
ray  mouthed  In  song  more  than  is 
habit,  and  the  chorus  showed  a 
osltlon  to  shout  from  beginning  to 
Mi.-s  Millard  was  heard  to  the  best 
intage  In  the  song  in  the  second 
and  the  applause,  which  was  lib- 
ly  given,  was  honestly  earned.  May 
ot  be  that  this  operetta  Is  too  fa- 
> the  company? 


What  do  the  physicians  of  this  town 
say  to  a scheme  proposed  seriously  in 
the  London  Times  for  the  organization 
of  the  entire  medical  profession  Into  a 
gigantic  combination  "not  to  accept  less 
than  a fixed  minimum  fee  from  any  pa- 
tient, and  to  refuse  to  attend  any  pa- 
tient who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 
ihat  fee,  unless  he  is  a subscriber  to  a 
general  provident  fund  or  a person  en- 
titled to  Poor  Law  medical  relief”?  One 
Englishman  sees  already  a strike  of 
the  profession  in  the  middle  of  an  epi- 
demic, and  has  knocked  off  his  pegs  of 
B.  and  S. 


This  news  from  Sioux  City  comes  to 
us  via  Paris.  A bicycle  band  now 
cheers  the  Western  town.  Twelve  first 
violins  and  six  second  violins  are  on 
nine  tandems,  four  ’cellos  and  four 
double  basses  are  mounted  on  as  rtlany 
bicycles.  A flute  is  on  a "tolcyclette,” 
and  a piccolo  is  perched  on  a "mono- 
cycle."  Two  clarinets  and  an  oboe 
are  on  a "tripleUe.” 


operetta  next  week  will  be  “The 
i of  Penzance.”  I understand 
be  followed  by  other  operettas 
oert  and  Sullivan. 

PHILIP  HALE.  ; 


There  is  a certain  awfulness  about  very 
r.lfl  inen-  they  are  amongst  us.  but  not  of  ns. 
Thev  crop  out  of  the  living  soil  and  herbage 
of  today,  like  rocky  strata  bearing  marks  of 
the  glacier  or  the  wave.  Their  roots  strike 
deeper  than  ours,  and  they  draw  sustenance 
,r,m  an  earlier  layer  of  soil.  They  are  lonely 
amongst  the  young;  they  cannot  torm  new 
friendships  and  are  wll.lng  to  he  gone.  1 hey 
fe,l  the  •• sublime  attractions  of  the  Kra'*1  . 

„t  churchyard*  once  flashed  kind 
■ them,  heard  with  them  the  chimes  | 
rn  ‘night  sang  and  clashed  the  brimming 
n.  with  them  and  the  present  Tom  and  , 
M nothin*  to  the  Tom  and  Harry 
aMuirrcd  about  and  toasted  the  reign-  | 
Lventy  years  ago.  We  are  accus-  j 
‘ ' lament  the  shortness  of  life;  hut  It 

I U "wonderful  how  long  It  Is  notwithstanding,  j 


This  reminds  us  that  a Scottish  Sab- 
batarian. at  a meeting  in  Falkirk,  “for 
the  promotion  of  Sabbath  observance,” 
drew  this  subtle  distinction:  "If  a man 
found  that  as  a matter  of  necessity 
he  required  to  go  a certain  distance 
on  the  Lord’s  day  he  was  just  as  well 
on  a cycle  as  on  his  feet;  but  cycling 
on  the  Sabbath  for  pleasure  was  a dis- 
tinct contravention  of  the  Sabbath 
day." 


Doctor — "Your  husband,  Madame, 

must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  I am 
writing  a prescription  for  an  opiate." 
“When  am  I to  give  It  him?” 

"Give  it  him,  Madame?  The  opiate  is 
for  you.” Daily  Messenger. 


Is  the  elephant  fond  of  music? 

He  appeared  In  opera  as  long  ago  as 
16S0  at  Padua  in  Freschl’s  "Berenice." 
•■Two  lions  were  led  by  two  Turks,  and 
two  elephants  led  by  two  others."  "Two 
other"  Turks,  or  elephants!  Which  were 
they,  Mr.  Hogarth? 

There  is‘  an  opera  "L’El&phant 
blanc.”  written  by  Grlsy  and  produced 
at  Paris,  1873;  is  the  elephant  a soprano 
or  a baritone? 

Then  there  Is  a movement  called  "The 
Elephants”  in  Godard's  Oriental  sym- 
phony. I wish  Mr.  Paur  would  let  the 
orchestra  play  It. 

The  emblematical  representation  of 
the  musical  meditation  of  Megha,  which 
Is  one  of  the  six  principal  ragas  of  the 
Hindus,  Is  as  follows;  "This  raga  is 
represented  as  clad  in  blue  garments. 

It  has  a grave  voice  and  violet  eyes. 

It  rides  on  an  elephant  and  Is  sung  ini 
the  rainy  season.” 

On  the  10th  of  Prairial  in  the  yearj 
VI.  a concert  was  given  in  the  Jardinl 
des  Plantes,  In  Paris,  for  the  benefit 
of  two  elephants,  Hanz  and  Margue- 
rite. The  orchestra  was  made  up  ofl 
distinguished  members  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory. 

A trio,  theme  and  variations  for  two 
violins  and  bass  aroused  only  the  curi- 
osity of  the  animals.  Chamber  music 
often  has  the  same  effect  today  even 
in  Boston. 

A savage  dance  from  "Iphlgenia  at 
Tauris”  put  them  in  a state  of  ex- 
citement; they  tried  to  break  confining 
bars;  they  uttered  shrill  cries.  , 

A bassoon  played  a tender,  melan- 
choly air  in  C minor.  The  elephants 
moved  gently  their  trunks  and  seemed 
o'ercome  by  thoughts  of  love.  Mar- 
guerite was  the  one  more  deeply  af- 1 
fected. 

“Ca  Ira”  by  the  whole  orchestra 
turned  elephantine  amourousness  Into 
elephantine  rage.  The  overture  to  “The 
Fortune  Teller  of  the  Village"  made 
the  animals  gay.  "Charming  Gabrielle” 
converted  jollity  into  languor. 

Now  early  in  March,  1893,  an  experi- 
ment was  made  on  the  animals  in  the 
Barnum  and  Bailey  circus  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.  A violin  and  cornet 
were  played  to  them.  "Circus  animals 
were  too  used  to  the  blare  of  trumpets 
to  make  musical  experiments  with  them 
a success,11  said  a reporter  In  the  New 
York  Herald.  But  what  self-respecting 
animal  could  endure  the  combination  of 
violin  with  cornet?  Surely  not  the  sa- 
gacious elephant  with  comic  skin.  / 

Why  not  experiment  with  the  ele- 
phants this  week?  The  pianist  at 
Keith's  New  Theatre  is  a fine  accom- 
panist, and  a musician  of  acknowledged 
skill  and  taste. 


Impressed'  Indeed.  Finally,  he  says: 

‘I  say,  Sanger,  Is  this  all  right?-  and 
Sanger,  being  a truthful  man,  he  says, 
'No,  your  Royal  Highness.  I white- 
washed him  this  morning!1  11 
j The  reporter  told  a story  of  an  ele- 
phant in  Hamburg  with  whom  he  was 
I on  speaking  terms.  It  was  jealous  of 
the  popularity  of  a larger  elephant  In 
the  same  house  at  the  Zoo.  Whenever  1 
it  thought  that  the  people  present  were 
giving  an  undue  share  of  attention  and 
buns  to  its  big  rival,  who  had  the  spe- 
cial accomplishment  of  counting  up  to 
eight,  it  would  gather  a leafy  branch 
from  the  nearest  tree  and  fan  Itself 
vigorously,  and  then  stick  the  branch 
behind  its  right  ear,  and  take  an  atti- 
tude in  which  it  only  required  a desk 
and  office  stool  to  be  the  very  image  1 
of  a lazy  ledger  clerk.  “Yes,  they  like 
applause,”  said  my  friend.  “That  isn’t 
so  different  from  us.  is  it?” 


I hear  that  Mr.  Jaxon  of  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre  proposes  to  produce 
"Princess  Ida"  this  season.  Look  out. 
Even  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  the  chief 
trumpeter  of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  ac- 
knowledges that  "Princess  Ida”  is  the 

"least  interesting  of  the  series.”  To 
be  sure  he  qualifies  the  statement  with  ] 
a "perhaps." 


So  "A  War  Time  Wedding,”  sung  by 
the  Bostonians,  1*  now  "In  Mexico  ! 
Igt8.”  and  under  this  name  has  reached 
New  York.  1 

The  New  York  Tribun;  said  Tuesday: 
"It  is  not  a comic  opera  because  it  is  not 
comic;  it  is  too  heavy  to  answer  well 
to  the  name  of  operetta;  nobody  would 
think  of  calling  it  grand  opera." 

Librettist  and  composer  wrote  origin- 
ally with  the  intention  of  giving  Jessie 
Bartlett  Davis  a "Calv$-part".  They  | 
thought  that  they  could  stand  it.  If 
either  Mrs.  Davis  or  Calve  could.  Un- 
fortunately for  them  Mr.  H.  C.  Barna- 
bee  came  along  and  insisted  on  a comic  i 
part.  Thus  was  the  opera— pace  New 
York  Tribune— first  tailor  made,  then 
ripped  to  pieces,  and  agin  tailor  made. 
In  Boston  the  suit  did  not  fit  or  become 


the  company ; nor  did  it  please  the  onlook- 
ers, who,  however,  were-  not  obliged  to 
wear  it. 


Here  is  a pleasant  expression  of  opin- 
ion pronounced  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Runciman  , 
In  the  Saturday  Review:  "At  the  pres- 
ent day  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  are  receiving  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  writing  music  that 
cannot  be  listened  to  from  eminently 
respectable  professors  who  have  never 
fallen  so  low  as  to  compose  a bar  of 
music  calculated  to  give  any  one  a mo- 
ment of  genuine  pleasure.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 


. 0^  'Z ./ 

WITH  THE  ACTORS. 


Borne  are  cudgelling  their  hrams  over  J 
mie«tlon.  "What  will  Mr.  W.  J • 
Ttrvan  do  after  Election  Day?'1  There 
are  many  answers.  He  might  follow  the 
t«rwole  of  Aeropus,  King  of  Mace- 
donla  and  make  lanterns,  or  that  of 
1 of  r,ydla,  who  was  excellent  at 
needles  or  that  of  Harcatlus,  j 
King  of  Part'hla,  who  served  hi"  coun- 
try \y  catching  moles.  Let  hi  . 

IV  aw'c.t  In  the  spirit  shown  b>  a gen 
Gemar  of  Nantucket,  whose  advertise-] 
as  follows:  "Having  been  de- 
7;;\  ,i  the  last  Republican  Conven- 
i would  respectfully 1 intorm  the 
♦ raveling  public  of  Nantucket  that  I ln- 
! a to  devote  my  time  and  attention 

\ A.t  «4V. 

1 prompt  attention."  


Is  the  Elephant  Fond  of 
Music  and  the  Stage? 


Why  Should  Not  Experiments 
Be  Made  at  Keith’s? 


What  a Trainer  Said  About 
Genuine  White  Elephants. 


After  you  have  seen  the  elephants  at 
Keith's  New  Theatre,  take  down 


v women  have  relished  «P»- 
h"  e)v  and  preferred  them  to  oys- 


cliarles  Reade's  "Jack  of  all  Trades" 
from  the  shelf  and  enjoy  his  account 
I of  the  maliciousness,  cunning  ana 
crtielty  of  these  sagacious  beasts,  who, 
according  to  Victor  Hugo,  gave  ad- 
1 vice  to  the  wise  men  and  demigods  or 
| India  In  the  preparation  of  «ftcre'1 
books.  "Texts,”  says  the  great  French 
! juggler  wltn  words  and  lighter  of  ver- 
bal rockets,"  were  interlined  by  Invisi- 
ble hands;  demigods  were  assisted  bv 


Some  time  ago  I read  an  interesting 
interview  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  The  trainer,  Mr.  Lockhart, 
agreed  in  certain  respects  with  Charles 
Reade.  Thus  as  regards  the  compar- 
ative intelligence  of  animals,  he  put 
dogs  first  by  a long  way,  then  mon- 
keys, then  elephants,  and  horses  last. 
"Oh,  yes,  they  have  more  brains  than 
horses.  We  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
for  the  best  part  of  every  summer. 
Well  after  the  first  two  or  three  visits, 
they  learnt  where  we  were  going,  and 
now  whenever  the  train  reaches  the 
Norwood  Station  they  just  get  out 
and  go  right  away  of  their  own  ac- 
cord up  to  the  Palace  and  Into  their 
stable  Where  will  you  find  the  horse 
that  could  do  that?  I ask.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  intelligent  things  they 
do  besides  their  tricks,  w'hlch  are  busi- 
ness, so  to  speak.  For  instance,  they 
know  that  1 am  fonder  of  my  wife 
than  I am  of  them.  The  consequence 
is  that  it’s  as  much  as  her  life’s  worth 
for  her  to  come  into  the  stable.  The 
minute  she  looks  in  at  the  door  they 
all  begin  to  trumpet  and  carry  on 
most  wonderful.  Oh,  yes,  they're  Jeal- 
ous brutes,  and  very  attached  to  me. 

Mr.  Lockhart  also  said  that  he  se-  | 
cured  the  elephants  when  they  were 
young.  He  paid  £100  for  each  one,  but 
the  people  in  Burmah  would  not  sell 
him  one.  He  gave  the  youngsters  milk 
to  lick  off  his  fingers. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said  that  in  training 
the  voice  is  enough  as  a rule.  I al- 
ways carry  the  whip,  but  it  is  just  for 
show  and  cracking.”  In  Reade’s  story 
the  elephanteer  is  constantly  dagging 
the  beast. 

And  the  reporter  and  the  trainer 
talked  about  white  elephants.  "The 
white  elephant's  an  exploded  myth  now, 
isn't  he9"  "Well,  he  is  and  he  isn't. 
It's  this  way.  In  the  summer  time 
these  two  bigger  elephants  get  patches 
of  pink  flesh,  like  your  hands,  all  over 
their  bodies.  Some  have  It  more  and 
some  less.  'Elephant  leprosy,  some 
folks  call  It;  but  It's  perfectly  harm- 
less' not  a disease.  Nov/,  a white  ele- 
phant is  just  an  elephant  that  has  an 
exceptional  amount  of  this  pink  flesh  on 
him,  that's  all.  Leastways,  I never  met 
the  man,  English  or  native,  that  had 
seen  any  other  kind.  Barnum  s white 
elephant  was  Just  that  sort,  though  he 
did  pretend  he  had  to  cover  the  beast 
all  up  to  get  him  out  of  the  country 
unbeknown  to  the  natives.  There 
was  a story  about  Sanger,  wasnt 
there?”  "Ah,  that  was  quite  another 
affair.  He  had  what  he  called  a white 
elephant,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  an- 
nounced he  was  coming  to  sec  It.  Well 
Banger  didn't  want  to  disappoint 
Royalty,  so  he  thought  It  his  duty  to 
assist  nature  a little  The  Prince  of 
Wales  came,  and  he  was  very  much 


From  which  I learned  the  lesson  that  in  I 
this  life  a man  is  quite  as  liable  to  suffer 
from  doing  good  as  doing  evil,  unless  he  em-  , 
ploys  just  as  much  foresight  or  caution  in 
the  doing  thereof.  Some  of  the  most  deeply  ] 
regretted  acts  of  my  life,  which  have  caused 
me  most  sincere  and  oft-renewed  repentance, 
were  altogether  and  perfectly  acts  of  gener- 
osity and  goodness.  The  simple  truth  of 
W'hlch  is  that  a gush,  no  matter  how  sweet 
and  pure  the  water  may  be.  generally  dis- 
places  something. 


E B.  writes  as  follows:  "Why  do 
girls  of  good  New  England  stock  who 
are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  prefer 
w-orlt  in  a dry  goods  store  or  as  a 
stenographer  to  making  the  homes  of 
others  more  comfortable  by  their  skill 
in  cookery,  and  by  their  neatness  and 
efficiency  in  other  housework?” 


Ah,  Madam,  this  question  has  been 
asked  a thousand  times.  There  are 
many  answers.  You  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  “girls  of  good  New  England 
stock11  are  inevitably  able  cooks  and 
admirable  chambermaids.  Are  you  sure 
of  the  soundness  of  your  premise? 


You  should  read  an  article  in  the 
Atalanta  for  October.  Miss  Agnes  M. 
Price  believes  "lady  helps”  are  “an  un- 
mitigated blessing."  Her  point  Is  this: 
“The  majority  of  them  have  been  care- 
fully brought  up,  and  taught  how  to 
do  things  properly.  Their  Intellect  has 
been  awakened  by  their  school  disci- 
pline, consequently  they  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  a new  study,  even 
if  that  study  is  domestic  work;  and, 
coming  from  refined  homes,  they  ap- 
preciate the  decorative  art  in  which 
every  lady,  be  her  Income  great  or 
small,  likes  to  Indulge  to  show  her  in- 
dividual taste,  and  so  we  hear  of  fewer 
.-■ccidents  among  the  choice  ornaments 
of  the  drawing  room  when  the  duster 
is  called  into  requisition." 


We  are  Inclined,  however,  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  views  of  another  con- 
tributor to  the  same  magazine,  who 
has  a soul  above  “choice  ornaments.” 
This  Is  the  substance  of  her  summing 
up:  No  amount  of  "making  believe” 
will  solve  the  practical  domestic  ser- 
vice problem— the  work  la  hard, 
monotonous  and  continuous,  but  It 
is  absolutely  Indispensable.  To  argue, 
Inferentially  even,  that  domestic 
“drudgery”  Is,  per  se.  more  “divine" 
than  any  other  drudgery  is  mere  effec- 
tatlon.  Women  are  no  more  born  cooks 


X it— n 

I too  often  happens,  plotting1  up  their 
| education  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
/ player,  who  is  paying  for  skilled  labor. 

There  are  at  least  3000  men  In  Boston 
who  will  vote  for  either  "Bryant”  or 
"McKenna.” 


This  dialogue  may  be  heard  every- 
where and  at  any  time:  A.  "I  tell  you 
a dollar  Is  a dollar.”  B.  "Just  hold  on 
there  a minute.” 


So  Bessie  Bell  wood's  baptismal  name 
v as  Elizabeth  Anne  Catharine  Ann  Ma- 
honey. What  a foolish  woman  she  was 
to  give  up  a glorious,  mouth  filling, 
bugle-call  of  a name  for  Bellwood. 


It  was  on  October  21,  1893,  that  Alfred 
Stevens,  no  longer  young,  remarked, 
"1  hardly  dare  say  it,  but  I have  paint- 
ed 75  pictures  since  the  first  day  of 

January." 

It  appears  from  the  newspapers  that 
"leprechauns”  suggest  "appropriate  em- 
bellishment to  the  main  narrative”  of 
“Brian  Born,”  the  new  opera  of  Julian 
Edwards.  Lady  Wilde  spells  this 
word  "leprehaun"  and  says,  “The  little 
gray  Leprehaun  has  tha  secret  of  hid- 
den gold,  and  by  the  power  of  a certain 
herb  he  can  discover  it  and  thus  be- 
come master  of  unlimited  wealth.  But 
no  one  has  ever  yet  obtained  from  the 
tricksy  little  sprite  the  name  of  the 
herb  or  the  words  of  the  charm  which 
reveal  the  hidden  treasure.”  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Edwards  will  be  more 
fortunate. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  G.  F.  Reynolds  An- 
derson, the  poet,  is  a nephew  of  Julian 
Edwards.  Mr.  Anderson’s  "The  White 
Book  of  the  Muses”  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1S95.  Only  606  copies  were 
printed.  The  pretty  book  contains  "ap- 
preciations” of  100  poets,  from  Homer 
to  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  from  Sappho 
to  Paul  Verlaine.  The  only  American 
thus  honored  is  Adah  Isaacs  Menken. 
We  quote  the  opening  verse,  although 
it  does  not  show  Mr.  Anderson  at  his 
best: 

Half  slave  she  was,  and  yet  half  queen: 

More  queen  In  hand  and  heart  than  slave 
In  aught  else  that  she  may  have  been 
Through  acts  her  proud  heart's  prayers  could 

save. 

Hut,  queen  or  slave,  her  spirit  gave 
< me  mien  alike  to  slave  or  queen, 

To  life,  and  what  of  grimy  death  was  hu- 
man— 

The  fame,  the  shame,  the  name  of  woman. 


Mr.  Leandro  Campanari,  formerly  of 
Boston,  has  played  the  violin  of  Paga- 
nini. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  6 
says  of  this  fiddle:  "When  its  master 

died  it  was  inurned  in  porphyry,  and  has 
ever  since  then  been  kept  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Genoa.  It  must,  however,  be 
preserved  in  as  perfect  a state  as  when 
touched  by  the  Master’s  hand,  and 
this  last  week  its  funeral  urn  was  sol- 
emnly opened  in  the  Red  Salon  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  order  that  two  new 
strings  might  be  put  In.  After  long 
years  Its  voice  was  again  heard  the  vio- 
linist, etc."  We  believe  that  Mr.  Cam- 
panari played  this  fiddle,  but  in  spite 
of  the  circumstantial  "Red  Salon”  and 
“two  new  strings”  the  story  is  not 
without  a broad  touch  or  two  of  bosh. 
For  only  a short  time  ago  the  same 
story  was  told  of  another  fiddling  vir- 
tuoso. 


God  help  us,  what  strangers  we  are  to  our- 
selves! In  every  man's  nature  there  is  an 
Interior  unexplored  as  that  of  Africa,  and 
over  that  region  what  wild  beasts  may  roam! 


We  saw  yesterday  a man  and  a woman 
running  to  catch  a train.  The  train 
was  just  a-starting.  The  man  and  the 
woman  ran  with  marked  sincerity,  but 
the  awkwardness  showed  lack  of  prac- 
tice. The  woman  looking  behind  waved 
her  hand  to  a young  boy  on  the  plat- 
form and  then  panted  to  her  husband, 
"My  darling  Willy  has  fell  down.” 
To  which  the  lumbering  spouse  replied, 
"Leave  him  lay!” 


To  “High  Diet”:  Certainly.  There 

is  no  reason  why  spiders,  dried  and 
salted,  should  not  be  sold  in  cans. 


Mr.  Theodore  Breitenstein,  the  well- 
known  pitcher,  has  been  sold  for  $10,- 
000.  Mr.  Breitenstein  may  well  plume 
himself.  In  the  palmy  days  of  slavery, 
1853,  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  slave  mart, 
the  best  men,  18  to  25  years  old,  brought 
only  from  $1200  to  $1300,  and  the  finest 
young  women  from  $800  to  $1000.  In 
Circassia  white  slave  girls  at  the  high- 
est price  were  sold  for  $2000;  but  the 
Abyssinian  girls,  “so  much  prized,” 
says  Capt.  Burton,  "because  their 
skins  are  always  cool  In  the  hottest 
weather,”  could  be  bought  for  $300,  and 
even  in  Meccah  $300  would  buy  a pretty 
Galla  woman.  When  Lucullus  was  in 
Cappadocia  an  ox  was  sold  but  for  six 
pence,  and  a man  for  no  more  than  four 
and  twenty  pence.  Xenophon  tells  of 
a slave  who  brought  about  $1220.  We 
■ do  not  believe  that  even  Epictetus,  stoic 
philosopher  and  slave  to  Epaphroditus, 
was  ever  valued  at  $10,000.  Again  we 

congratulate  Mr.  Breitenstein. 

. — . ■ 

“A  dyeing  plant”  suggests  the  need 
I of  watering  stock. 


<5lr,y  hi  an 

unearthly  hour  In  the  morning  hv  men 
| whose  hands  ure  perhaps  not  washed 

j whose  hats  and  clothes  are  dirty,”  has 
| given  a queer  taste  to  your  mouth  mid 
a peculiar  sensation  to  your  stomach 
turn  to  "Toss  of  the  D'ErbervlIles"  ami 
comfort  yourself  by  the  Flemish  pic- 
tures of  Dairyman  Crick's  farm  and 
household  of  mnlds  and  men.  To  be 
sure,  when  Tess  drank  a little  milk,  she 
drank  to  the  suprlse  of  Crick  "to 
whose  mind  it  had  apparently  never 
occurred  that  milk  was  good  as  a bever- 
age. 'Oh,  If  ye  can  swaller  that,  be  it 
so;  'tis  what  I haint  touched  for  years 
—not  I.  Rot  the  stuff;  if  would  iie  in 
( innerds  llko  load.”  But  what  a ! 
| farm,  what  cows,  what  milkmaids! 

| Retty  and  Marian,  Izz  Huett  of  the 
dark  damp  hair  and  poor  Tess,  the  most  | 
pathetic  figure  in  mode.rn  fiction, 

N.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal  "May  T 
j express  appreciation  of  your' remarks 
in  the  'Talk  of  the  Day’  column  for  Oct. 

3,  in  regard  to  a letter  from  M.  B.  re- 
lating to  a clergyman  she  met  at  the 
seashore  this  summer.  I think  1 recog- 
j nizo  the  clergyman.  He  Is  a friend  of 
j mine  and  I was  with  him  at  the  shore 
| Uns  summer.  One  or  two  Items  in  M 
i B.  s description  were  not  historical,  but 
supplied  to  thinly  veil  the  person  meant. 
He  does  not  have  a salary  of  $10,000,  nor 
does  he  live  in  a large  city."  Then  N. 

B.  pays  a high  tribute  to  his  friend! 
and  concludes:  "Let  me  suggest  to  M. 

| w'fih  her  virtuous  severity  to  culti- 
I ,vate  a 1Ittle  imagination— to  say  noth- 
e f ®.harlty-  She  speaks  of  being 

old-fashioned,'  but  I fear  it  is  the  'old- 
fashion'  of  censorious  criticism,  rather 
than  of  view.  My  friend  must  evident- 
ly go  elsewhere  to  be  free  from  the  su- 
pervision  of  the  occasional  woman  whose 
chief  occupation  at  the  seaside  is  to 
prey  upon  the  affairs  of  others  and 
| criticise  their  conduct.” 


The  other  day  we  spoku  of  servants 
and  "lady  holps.”  A.  B.  c.  writes,  "One 
reason  why  a girl  of  good  New  Enginnd 
stock  does  not  wish  to  go  Into  service 
is  because  she  Is  high-spirited  and  will 
not  endure  any  arrogant  or  'superior' 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  mistress" 
Yes.  but  Is  the  mistress  In  any  house 
■where  service  Is  to  be  desired  "arro- 
gant or  "superior"  toward  her  ser-  i 
vants?  We  have  heard  of  such  in- 
stances. Perhaps  there  should  be  train- 
ing schools  fpr  mistresses. 


Fanny  Kemble  Butler  once  said,  “If 
•my  sorvants  can  live  with  me  a week, 
they  can  live  with  me  forever,  but  the 
.first  week  sometimes  kills  them.”  Ami 
was  she,  then,  a tyrant?  Mr.  Henry 
; James  tells  us  that  a domestic  who  had 
| been  long  In  her  service  quitted  his  for- 
| olgn  home  the  Instant  he  heard  of  her 
i death,  and  traveling  for  30  hours  ar- 
rived travel-stained  and  breathless,  like 
| a messenger— not  a messenger-boy, 
please  notice— In  a dramatic  tale,  just 
in  time  to  drop  a handful  of  flowers 
into  her  grave.  Perhaps  there  was 
more  than  the  sentiment  of  a domestic1 
in  this  particular  case. 


I Dailey*'  to  Mr.-V: 

[ Creative  Comedian.  Mr.  Bnmabeeiha  ! 
Mr.  Dul ley  may  now  be  consider. si  juHl. 
ly  a«  loaders  In  the  nrmy  of  the  un-  I 
titled  aristocracy  of  this  glorious  eoun-  I 
try. 

Wo  understand  that  Mr.  Peter  C Dal-  I 
ley’s  life  will  be  tuken  soon  by  a "pi  ne-  I 
tloal  biographer.  The  appropriate  title  ' 
«f  this  Imperatively  demanded  study  or 
‘'appreciation"  of  tho  Man  and  hla  Art 
will  be  "From  Pete  to  Peter." 

When  they  don’t  know  of  anything  1 
better  to  do  In  Connecticut,  they  try 
Hr.  J.  Edward  Lee. 


"Justice”  writes,  "Why  do  you  al- 
ways sneer  at  Sargent's  mural  decora- 
tion In  the  Public  Library?”  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  Wo  do  not  ulways 
sneer  at  Sargent’s  mural  decoration; 
we  sneer  occasionally  at  the  mural 
decoration  of  Mr.  Abbey  In  the  same 
building. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  N.  B.,  for  your  ap- 
preciation. but  you  are  on  the  wrong 
track.  We  know  M.  B.  We  know  the 
j clergyman  about  whom  she  wrote  He 
receives  a salary  of  .$10,000;  he  lives  in 
a large  city,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
neither  in  New  England  nor  in  a Mid- 
dle State.  M.  B.  stated  facts.  We 
agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that 
clergymen  are  human  beiigs  and 
i should  be  permitted  to  amuse  them- 
selves during  vacation  in  a reasonable 
and  moderate  manner.  WJt  agree  with 
M.  B.  in  deploring  flippancy  in  a clergy- 
man. It  appears  that  M.  B.'s  cap  fits 
the  heads  of  at  least  two  ministers. 

To  "Historicus:"  The  best  general 
account  of  Asia  known  to  us  is  by- 
John  Ogilby.  As  it  vaj*  published  in 
1673,  you  will  not  find  any  note  of  recent 
political  changes,  but  the  book  abounds 
in  most  valuable  information.  For  in- 
stance, on  page  126,  under  the  head  | 
line  "The  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogol."  I 
you  may  read,  "Moreover  in  most  parts  ! 
of  India  a certain  liquor  is  made  call'd 
Palipuntz,  which  by  some  is  made  after  j 
this  manner,  viz.:  they  take  half  Bran-  | 
dy  and  half  Water,  into  which  they  put  I 
j Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Sugar,  and  Line 
j Juice.  This  Liquor,  by  the  English 
call’d  Punch,  is  very  hurtful  to  Eu- 
ropean Bodies,  if  drank  excessively,  for 
It  occasions  Loosen»ss.  Some  also  drink 
a Brewage  made  cnely  of  clear  Water 
and  brown  Sugar,  which  if  drunk  in 
hot  Weather  is  very  unwholesome,  but 
j is  much  temper’d,  if  a Draught  of  the 
I Liquor  Palipuntz  be  taken  after  it.” 

Mr.  Joseph  de  Camp  of  Boston,  who 
won  the  first  prize  for  the  mural  deco- 
rations of  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall, 
has  been  instructed  to  begin  drawing 
the  cartoons  for  his  principal  decora- 
tion, entitled  "Philadelphia  Surrounded 
by  the  Arts  and  Sciences.” 


Next  Sunday  is  the  feast  day  of  Saint 
Crispin  and  the  truly  loving  wife  of  a 
shoemaker  will  endeavor  to  set  before 
her  commemorating  spouse  a dinner 
worthy  of  the  festival.  As  she  may  be  ' 
perplexed  concerning  the  bill  of  fare,  ] 
we  suggest  the  following  courses  today,  j 
that  she  may  market  without  hurry  j 
Saturday  morning: 

CrSme  de  chazottes  et  tortue  eiaire 
Melons  d'Alggrle  frapp^s 
Filets  de  barbue  & la  dleppoise 
Culssot  de  ehevreull  aux  tomates 
Timbales  d’huitres  de  Cancale 
Oanetons  de  Rouen  glacis 
Sorbets  au  vin  de  Samos 
Marquise  au  noyau 

Jeunes  dlndonneaux  rotls  aux  truffes 
Croustades  de  bficasses 
Salade  paysanne 
Pointes  d’asperges  a.  la  cr5me 
Glaces  Gismonda 
Ananas  de  Versailles  au  sucre 
Desserts 

Education  is  so  thorough  and  so  wide-  ! 
spread  In  Boston,  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  turn  the  French  into  Eng- 
lish. If  the  husband  should  complain 
of  the  meagreness  of  the  dinner,  re-  { 
mind  him  that  this  was  the  meal  served  j 
to  the  Tsar  In  the  Galerie  des  Batailles  i 
at  Versailles.  If  he  should  say,  "it 
is  too  elaborate,”  ask  him,  “Is  not  an  ! 
American  shoemaker  as  good  as  a Rus- 
sian Tsar?” 


For  the  benefit  of  women,  we  quote 
from  a French  newspaper  a descrip-  i 
tion  of  a bolero  now  fashionable  in 
Paris;  "not  the  ordinary'  bolero,  it  is 
true,  but  still  a bolero.”  (We  had  sup- 
posed that  the  bolero  was  a Spanish 
dance,  which,  in  original  African  form, 
the  Chlca,  was  almost  as  indecent  as  the 
pet  diversions  in  certain  Parisian  gar- 
dens and  red  windmills,  but  embellished 
with  Castilian  grace,  expressed  all  feel- 
ings supposed  to  be  excited  by  love, 
from  the  greatest  shyness  to  the  high- 
est ecstasy.)  “The  skirt  is  black,  of  a 
rich,  silky  cloth  of  a new  make.  The 
bolero  is  of  cloth  also,  in  red,  blue, 
green,  gray,  or  white,  according  to 
fancy,  entirely  covered  with  braiding  i 
in  fine  cord,  so  closely  worked  that  1 
merely  the  sensation  of  color  is  left  to  i 
add  lustre  to  our  cheeks  and  eyes.  The  i 
vest  is  reduced  to  a line  of  astrachan,  | 
or  chinchilla,  or  sable,  harmonizing  with  1 
the  color  of  the  bolero.  Thus  the  red  j 
bolero,  with  black  braidings,  has  an  ! 
astraohan  vest;  the  green  has  a vest  P 
line  of  sable:  the  gray  Is  complied  |v 
with  chinchilla.” 


Or  it  Is  better  to  say,  oh  "Justice,” 
that  we  do  not  sneer  at  either  Mr 
Sargent  or  Mr.  Abbey.  For  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, the  portrait  painter,  and  Mr. 
Abbey,  the  illustrator,  are  respected  , 
and  admired  by  us.  Their  mural  | 
decorations  are  other  tunes,  however; 
and  we  are  not  pleased  by  the  piping! 

I he  moment  a mural  decoration  needs 
explanatory  charts  and  diagrams  it 
ceases  to  be  mural  decoration.  Con- 
sider this  point,  oh  "Justice,”  then 
gaze  earnestly  at  the  work  of  Puvls  de 
Chavannes  and  take  off  your  hat  to  the 
genius  of  the  Frenchman. 

G.  C.  T.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "In  the 
Sunday  Journal  (Oct.  18)  there  was  a 
quotation  from  'Hamlet,'  beginning  ‘her 
virgin  rites.'  Should  not  'rites'  be 
‘crants’?”  We  refer  Mr.  G.  c T to 
Richard  Grant  White’s  edition'  of 
bhakspeare  (the  12-volume  edition),  Vol 
II.  p.  142  and  note,  p.  193.  Mr.  White 
says,  “ 'her  virgin  rites;'  so  the  folio  and 
the  quarto  of  1637;  the  other  quartos 
'her  virgin  crants,'  which,  because 
crantz  is  a German  word  meaning  gar- 
lands, most  editors  retain,  although 
there  is  no  other  instance  of  its  use 
known  in  our  language.”  We  follow 
Mr.  White’s  text,  but  his  statement 
about  “crantz,”  or,  properly,  "kranz  ” 
is  not  true.  "The  filthy  queane  weares 
a craunce  and  is  a Frenchwoman,  for- 
sooth,” Greene,  1592.  “After  they  re- 
ceived name  reward,  ar.d  with  a crar.se 
with  their  ladies  gave  daunses  with 
them,”  Nichols,  1596.  "Thair  helds  wer 
garnisht  gallandlie  With  costly  crancis 
maid  of  gold,”  J.  Watson,  1706.  "The 
crants  were  garlands  which  It  was 
usual  to  make  of  white  paper  and  to 
hang  up  In  the  church  on  the  occasion 
of  a young  girl’s  funeral.  * « • Some 
of  these  were  hanging  up  In  Flam- 
borough  Church,  Yorkshire,  as  late  as 
1850,”  Hardman,  1890. 


2-  5. 
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Bolero  recalls  Otero.  When  the  Tsar 
was  In  Paris  ■ she  wore  a wreath  of 
roses,  but  from  each  rose  waved  a 
black  feather. 


But  y£  he  haue  slaine  an  catte  willingly  or 
vnwlllingly:  the  people  ronneth  vpon  hlra 
vppon  heapes,  and  withoute  all  ordre  of  Ius- 
tlee  or  lawe,  in  moste  miserable  wise  tor- 
ment him  to  death.  Vpon  feare  of  the  which 
daungier  who  soeuer  espieth  one  of  those 
lyeng  dead:  standing  a farre,  he  howleth  and 
crieth  professing  that  he  is  not  giltie  of  ye 
death. 

These  Egyptians  would  have  symea-  j 
thlzed  with  you,  E.  B.,  in  your  loss  of  a | 
cat,  and  If  they  had  found  the  poor  i 
thing  dead,  they  would  have  embalmed 
It  and  burled  It  In  the  venerable  city  of 
Bubastls.  When  you  say  that  apart- 
ment houses  are  not  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  cats,  we  answer  that 
it  seems  cruel  to  keep  a cat  in  a flat. 
And  yet  the  apartment  houses  in  this 
town  abound  in  cats,  as  any  dweller  in 
the  flat-district  will  tell  you.  Look  at 
Huntington  Avenue,  for  instance. 

There  are  some  very  intelligent  cats 
to  be  seen  at  a local  theatre  this  week. 
They  do  all  sorts  of  odd  and  difficult 
tricks.  Perhaps  they  would  tell  you  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
flat-life.  Thus  instructed,  you  might 
make  home  so  agreeable  that  even  the 
most  dissipated  cat  would  not  care  to 
wander  from  its  own  fireside. 

We  regret  to  find  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette speaking  of  a "lady  cyclist.” 


O z l-  2.  H 
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Ha  ha  ha  ha!  this  world  doth  passe 
Most  merily  He  bee  sworne; 

For  many  an  honest  Indian  asse 
Goes  for  a unicome. 

Fara  diddle  deyno; 

This  is  idle  fyno. 


Our  old  friend  the  passionate  press 
Agent  furnishes  Johnston  Bennett  with 
a valet  as  easily  as  he  summons  milk- 
j baths  from  New  Jersey  for  Franco- 
Polish  singers.  Perhaps  he  borrowed 
the  idea  from  a pleasing  story  by  de 
! Maupassant.  But  is  our  friend  sure 
that  a woman  of  Miss  Bennett's  mas- 
culine appearance  and  habits  would  or 
I could  go-  to  a convent  In  search  of  "rest 
from  this  world’s  cares,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.”? 
Would  she  not  prefer  a monastery? 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  some  one  who  in  hie  barbarous 
rage  forgot  to  sign  his  name:  "You 

think  you  are  humorous,  but  you  don't 
know  what  humor  is.”  Oh,  yes  we  do. 
iWe  once  learned  the  definition  of  a 
deep-thinking  German,  and  it  is  this: 
Humor  is  the  revelation  or  the  per- 
ception of  the  surprising  or  the  incon- 
gruous in  cases  or  under  circumstances 
where  the  mind  perceives  a parallel 
or  concurrent  ideal  of  possible  expect- 
edness or  congruity.  Perhaps  our 
anonymous  well  wisher  can  frame  a 
better  definition.  We  should  be  happy 
in  that  case  to  publish  it  with  Ills  pho- 
tograph and  an  account  of  the  leading 
Incidents  In  his  illustrious  fife. 

. > 

j SYMPHONY^  NIGHT. 

Overture  to  “Gwendoline”.; 
by  Emmanuel  Chabrier.  j 

Martinus  Sieveking  in  a Con- , 
certo  by  Tschaikowsky. 


First  Performance  Here  of  Dvo- 
rak’s Third  Rhapsody. 


Might  not  Doppler’s  theory  of  colored 
Btars  be  applied  to  the  appearance  of 
"the  Black  Patti”  and  "the  Black  de 
Reszke"? 


Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  grad- 
ual development  of  Mr.  Barnahee— from 
"Barnabee,”  or  “Cork-leg  Barnahee,”  to 
Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  Esq.,  the  Co- 
quelin  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  We  have 
watched  with  almost  equal  interest  the 
development  of  Mr.  Dailey,  from  “Pete 


The  program  of  the  second  Symphony 
concert,  given  In  Music  Hall  last  night, 
Emil  Paur  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Gwendoline" Chabrier 

("First  time  In  Boston:) 

Concerto  for  piano,  No.  1,  B-flat  minor, 

.Op.  23 Tschaikowsky 

Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  3,  A-llat  major. 

Op.  45 Dvorak 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

Symphony,  C major,  "Jupiter” Mozar. 

The  prelude  to  the  second  act  of  I 
"Gwendoline"  was  played  at  a Sym- 
phony  concert  Oct.  13,  1894.  That  pre-  | 
lude  has  been  called  “Gwendoline."  ' 
The  overture  played  last  night  has 
been  called  “Haraia."  I apeak  of 
Chabrier  and  his  works  In  “About  i 
Music"  today.  But  who  are  Gwendoline 


und 


IT  Their  story  may  give  a 
■wild  overture. 


This  is  the  tale  of  Gwendoline,  as  told  i 
I by  Catulle  Mend^s,  poet,  novelist,  ■ 
librettist  and  Wagnerite. 

Long,  long  ago,  on  the  coast  of  Rrl-  1 
I ta'n  there  ilved  a petty  monarch:  his 
name  was  Armel.  He  had  a gentle 
daughter.  Gwendoline,  a girl  of  sixteen 
years.  There  was  peace  in  the  land. 

' The  men  tlshed.  The  women  spun  and 
I looked  after  their  homes.  One  day  as 
they  were  a-gosslping,  Gwendoline  told 
I a dream:  a Dane  had  borne  her  away 
over  the  ocean.  As  they  laughed  at  her, 

I there  was  a great  cry.  The  fishermen 
I were  seen  running  madly,  pursued  by 
Danes  with  Harald  at  their  head.  The 
- young  chief  ordered  Armel  to  hand  over 
I his  treasure,  and,  refused,  he  would 
fain  have  slain  the  old  man,  but  the 
girl  threw  her  body  as  a buckler  before 
I her  father.  Harald  was  troubled.  Not 
knowing  that  lips  and  braided  hair  are 
deadlier  than  “tire  and  Iron  and  the 
! wide-mouthed  wars”,  he  wooed  and  was 
I wooed,  and  he  asked  for  the  hand  of 
i Gwendoline.  Armel  gave  consent,  with 
I treacherous  heart:  for  it  was  his  plan 
that  the  Saxons  should  butcher  their 
I foes,  drunk  at  the  nuptial  feast.  At 
I the  marriage  ceremony,  the  old  man 
blessed  the  couple,  and  gave  secretly  a 
dagger  to  the  bride,  saying,  "If  Harald 
I should  escape  us,  you  will  kill  him  as 
he  sleeps  In  your  arms.”  Now  Gwendo- 
line loved  Harald.  She  begged  him  to 
leave  the  coast.  She  talked  of  over- 
hanging danger.  Lost  in  love,  he 
laughed  and  would  not  listen.  Then 
were  there  shouts  and  shrieks.  Com- 
rades  called  for  help.  Harald  fell  by  a 
blow  from  Armel.  V hen  Gwendoline 
saw  him  dying,  for  she  had  followed 
l with  unequal  footsteps,  she  uttered  a 
I woful  lamentation,  stabbed  herself,  and 
! fell  Into  the  arms  of  her  husband  for 
a night. 


served  high  praise.  In  tender  moments 
there  was  little  that' went  quietly  yet 
Irresistibly  to  the  heart.  Mr.  Sieveking 
displayed  the  manly  and  modest  bear- 
ing that  at  once  command  esteeem  as 
well  as  respect,  and  the  exhibition  of 
strength  and  brilliancy  was  rewarded 
liberally  by  the  long-continued  and) 
hearty  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  3,  by 
Dvorak,  was  llrst  performed  at  a Sin- 
fonie  soiree  of  the  Royal  Orchestra, 
Berlin,  under  Taubert,  Sept.  20,  1879. 
When  it  was  thus  produced,  Dvorak 
was  almost  unknown.  A Dumka 
for  piano  which  appeared  about  the 
same  time  was  sniffed  at  by  German 
reviewers,  and  when  Joachim  soon  af- 
terward brought  out  one  of  Dvorak's 
chamber  works  at  a concert  in  Berlin, 
people  began  to  rub  their  eyes  and 
ask,  "Who  is  this  Dvorak?” 

And  yet  it  was  played  at  a Boston 
Symphony  concert  last  night  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  After  hearing 
it  the  wisdom  of  the  delay  is  evident. 
The  Rhapsodie  is  not  one  of  the  com- 
poser's best  works.  The  themes,  which 
are  not  Bohemian  folk  tunes,  but  of 
Dvorak’s  invention,  are  worked  to 
death,  and  the  brilliant  orchestration 
is  the  only  merit  of  the  piece.  If  the 
music  at  times  reminds  one  of  Schubert 
in  its  friendliness  and  apparent  sim- 
plicity, Dvorak  also  reminds  us  here  of 
Schubert  in  his  unwillingness  to  {say 
"Good  night.”  He  keeps  hold  of  your 
hand,  pumping  it,  not  being  able  to  lir.d 
the  door.  The  finale  is  indeed  a death- 
farewell. 


.he  death  of  Chabrier  takes  from 
French  musical  art  one  of  its  most  in- 
1 terestlng,  original  and  distinguished 
' personalities.  The  composer  of  ‘Gwen- 
doline,’ 'La  Sulamite’  and  ‘Espana’ 
was  a noble  artist,  an  honor  to  his 
country.  Wagnerite  as  he  was  in  the- 


player  of  the  piano  I ever  met.  He 

was  a chorusmaster  for  tw-o  years  or 
the  Lamoureux  concerts,  and  he  helped 
in  the  concert  production  of  the  first 
two  acts  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde.”  His 
artistic  life  is  best  told  by  the  list  of 
his  works:  "L’Etoile.”  operetta.  Paris. 

Nov.  23.  1877:  ”Une  Education  Man-  Chabricr  in  practice  was  essen-  \ 

01160,”  one  ’act,  Paris,  May  1,  187  ■ ’ F ch  and  he  never  sacrificed  | 

••Gwendoline,”  opera  in  three  acts  (por-  - i u^mons  of  national  art  to 

tions  played  at  Lamoureux  concerts  undisguised  modern  tendencies  of 

Nov.  9,  *1#:  first  performance  as  a «£  ^ gForm.  foundation,  everything 
whole  and  an  opera.  Brussels,  Apnl  10.  h h(m  was  ciear.  logical,  full  of 
1886;  subsequent  performances,  Carls-  knegs  and  true  Gallic  blood.’ 

ruhe  1888,  Munich  1890,  Lyons,  Paris  „ s „ 

Dec.  27.  1893;  it  was  revived  at  Munich  thlg  the  verdict  of  a Frenchman 

in  1894,  and  is  announced  at  Munich  this  the  jud&ment  of  Ferdinand  Pfohl 

season.  The  creators  of  the  chief  parts  lgg4;  ..chabrler  is  a great  talent,  he 
at  Brussels  were  Miss  Thuringer,  invention,  imagination,  tempera- 

Gwendoline;  Blraldi,  Harald;  and  E - nt.  h,g  mus|0,  always  ingenious  and 
gel,  Armel),  ”Le  Rol  Malgr£  Lu  , int  sting',  contains  a wealth  of  mov- 

Paris,  May  18,  1887.  and  In  German  Interest*  g. 

cities.  The  music  to  “Femme  de  Taba-  * * * 

^herfis  this  list  of  works  outside  the  Bosto^  shouW  take 

theatre:  "Espana,"  Lamoureux,  1883,  est  in  T flrst  performance  of  I 

"La  Sulamite,"  mezzo-soprano  with  fe-  flat :mii nor,  f the  The  pianist  was 
male  chorus,  1885;  Habenera,  PrOlude  et  it  was . in  ^ p]ayed  u ln  Mu.  I 

Marche  francaise,  Suite  pastorale,  all  Ha  • • Lang  con- 

at  Anger...  Nov.  4,  1888;  Joyeuse  Marche,  sic  occasion. 

Lamoureux,  Feb.  16,  1890;  “A  la  musi-  ducted  the  orchest:  played  here 

que,”  female  chorus,  Colonne  March  22,  The  cone  least  twice 

1891;  Marche  les  Cipayes;  10  picturesque  since  thafab|v^rphpuy Concert  Feb.  21. 
nieces  for  piano;  Vaises  romantiques  -once  at  ? • Sympnony  & Sympho- 

for  2 pianos;  songs,  among  them  “Credo  1885.)  Mrs  He  en  ^ lg91  and  by  Miss 
d'amour,”  "Ballade  des  gros  dindons,"  ny  concert  Jan-  H 1®1,  ayoung  Peo- 
"Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses.’  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe 

Chabrler  left  unfinished  an  opera  in  pie’s  Poppb“'’  ■ Apg  der  ohe  at 

three  acts,  “Bris6is.”  He  had  sketched  It  was  play  _ y_, TTnil  New 

another  opera,  “Les  Muscadins.”  Other 


CL 


This  overture  is  by  no  means  without 
form  and  void.  It  would  be  easy  to 
talk  in  pedagogic  vein  of  first  theme 
«econd  theme,  transition  group  and  so 
on  and  so  on.  Let  us  rather  look  at 
the  tone-painting  of  invading  Danes 
the  shock  of  battle,  the  apparition  of 
Gwendoline,  the  epipthalamium,  the 
apotheosis  of  the  lovers. 

The  first  theme  is  taken  from  the 
operatic  scene  of  the  approaching 
Danes  The  discordant  fanfares  of 
trumpets  are  from  the  battle  music. 
The  essentially  and  characteristically 
French  theme  that  appears  afterward 
(in  the  finale  combined  with  figuration 
from  the  legend  sung  by  Gwendoline)  Is 
the  first  phrase  chanted  by  Harald 
when  he  tells  the  wondering  maiden  of 
his  adventurous  life  and  the  glorious 
fate  reserved  for  heroes  slain  in  battle, 
who  carried  by  the  Valkyries  to  Val- 
halla feast  there  eternally. 

This  overture  is  remarkable  for  skill- 
ful and  clear  polyphony,  original  and 
daring  harmonic  treatment,  furious 
swing,  full,  heroic  blood  and  gorgeous- 
ness of  ..tie  orchestration.  Chabrler's 
admiration  for  Wagner  did  not  cause 
him  to  give  up  his  birthright.  In  a hun- 
dred matters  of  detail  he  is  French  to 
the  nails.  The  orchestration  is  more 
distine*  even  ln  its  spasms  than  is  the 
orchestration  of  Wagner,  and  in  this 
respect  Chabrler  Is  to  be  compared 
rather  with  Berlioz. 

The  overture  to  "Gwendoline"  is  a 
composition  that  well  bears  repetition. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  clue  ln  the  Program  Book 
to  the  character  cf  the  opera;  for  this 
overture  is  not  absolute  music;  it  is 
an  overture  to  an  opera;  Its  motives  are 
taken  fiom  the  opera;  its  reason  for 
being  is  found  ln  the  opera  house.  It  is 
true  that  an  elaborate  program  of  pan- 
oramic treatment  is  almost  always  an 
injury  to  a composer,  but  the  simple 
narra’.lon  of  the  tale  of  Gwendoline 
might  have  put  certain  hearers  in  the 
proper  mood. 

r 

The  Tschaikowsky  concerto  was  last 
! played  in  Boston  by  Miss  Adele  Aus  der 
i Ohe.  and  not  by  Mrs.  Hopek'lrk,  as 
i stated  ln  the  Program  Book.  Mrs. 
i Hopekirk  played  It  at  a Symphony  con- 
| cert  Jan.  24,  1891;  and  Miss  Aus  der 
I OTi<rT5layed  it— and  superbly— at  a Young 
I People’s  Popular  concert  Jan.  C,  1892. 

Mr.  Sieveking  made  a grievous  mis- 
I take’ In  omitting  the  allegro  vivace  us- 
ual—It  has  been  called  the  Irish  Jig— In 
■ the  second  movement.  The  tune  and 
the  tr>  atment  are  eminently  Tschalkow- 
• eklan  and  his  playing  of  the  long  wind- 
ed cadenza  did  not  restore  matters  to 
their  equilibrium. 

Mr.  Sieveking  Is  a pianist  who  should 
be  treated  with  respect,  especially  as 
ln  the  course  of  his  studies  he  took  les- 
s -ns  Of  Mr.  Sandow,  the  strong  man. 
H.s  playing  last  night  was  character- 
ized chiefly  by  strength  and  fluency. 
His  Interpretation  was  at  times  defiant 
when  It  should  have  been  authoritative. 
The  tone  was  crisp,  sometimes  almost 
brittle;  It  was  rarely  sympathetic.  The 
i performance  as  a whole  was  virile 
rath'-r  than  romantic.  Physically  It  de- 


fury after  screaming  dissonances  and 
successions  of  unrelated  chords  or  an 

hour  came  the  Jove-like  serenity  of 
Mozart.  Not  the  Jupiter  of  storms  and 
lightning,  hut  the  contemplator  of  the 
universe  Does  the  first  movement 
with  the  exception  of  the  reminder  of 
"Figaro,”  seem  hopelessly  old  fash- 
1 ioned7  There  is  for  compensation  the 
sweet  melancholy  of  the  andante"^bee 
is  the  flowing  grace  of  the  minuet, 
there  is  the  melodiously  polyphonic  tri- 
umph of  the  finale..  But  a Mozart  Sym- 
phony should  he  played  by  an  orchestia 
with  a smaller  band  of  strings  and  in 
a small  hall.  # 

i The  program  of*the  concert  Saturday 
night  wUKbe  as  follows:  Mrs  Beach 
symphony  E minor,  "Gaelic"  (ms.  first 
timep.  Massenet,  air  from  "HOrodiade 
Brahms  variations;  Leoncavallo,  air 
from  “Pagliacci”;  Weber  overture 
"Freischiitz  ” PHILIP  HALE. 


aiiULiiei  ujicio,  - 

works  for  the  stage,  not  performed  or 
abandoned,  were  "Le  Sabbat,”  “Jean 
Hunyade,1'  and  “Vaucochard,  an  op- 
eretta burlesque  for  which  Verlaine 
had  made  the  scenario. 

He  was  associated  with  Armand  Gou 


the  opening  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  May  9,  1891,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer. 

* * * 

The  musical  events  of  this  week  are 
the  first  performance  of  a new  Quartet 
of  Dvorak  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  the 


He  was  associated  wm.  of  DvoraK  uy  me  . the  Bow 

•••  . 

pa^nat^collwto^of  SnK  bythtj  ““aIce  of  a Symphony  by  Mrs.  Beach 
Impressionists;  that  his  rooms  were,  at  MuSiC  Hall  Saturday  night, 
gorgeous  with  pictures  by  Manet,  Re- 
noir, Monet,  Sisley,  Helleu.  Thus  he 
owned  Manet’s  "Bar  at  the  Folies-Ber- 
gSre”  and  “Skating.”  And  Imbert 
hoped  that  the  composer  would  not  ri- 
val the  zeal  of  Clapisson,  the  opera 
maker  who  was  such  a maniacal  collect- 
or of  whistles  that  he  saw  finally  noth- 
ing in  nature  but  whistles;  and  to  him 
life  itself  was  one  whistle. 

In  his  younger  days  Chabrier  was  full 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


ABOUTJUSIC. 

Interesting  Novelty  at  the 
Symphony  Concert. 

A Sketch  of  the  Composer, 
Emmanuel  Chabrier. 


They  do  not  care  in  Berlin  for  our 
old  friend  Popovici. 

I In  his  younger  days  emo-uuc.  •■““  | "Parsifal”  in  con??n  Oorm 

of  Jests  and  animal  spirits  Mad  were  i given  at  the  Hague  De  . • at 

‘ the  pranks  played  by  him  in  company  , Ignatz  Heusser.^  once  ^ ^ 
with  Saint-SaSns,  Massenet-the  play-  I Gamillo  Schumann  is  now  organist  of 
actors  Cooper  and  Grenier— Manet,  the  George’s  Church,  Eisenach, 

painter,  and  Taffanel,  the  flute  player,  | • de  Wenz  0f  .Vienna  has  been 

now  conductor  of  the  Conservatory  con-  j engaged  for  the  Hamburg  opera, 
certs.  Saint-Saens  would  sing  and  act  Hans  Huber’s  piano  quintet,  G minor, 
Gounod's  Marguerite,  or  Calchas  in  "La  j op,  HI,  is  praised  by ' the iSli gnale. 

— .. . < • v.  _ i ~ on  nrtrq  n TTumpfi  Will  Sing  3X 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
given  last  night  in  Music  Hall  will  be 
found  In  the  news  section  of  the  Jour 
nal.  Certain  features  of  this  c°ncer 
are  discussed  more  appropriately  in  this 
cqlumn. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  see  again  the 
name  of  Emmanuel  Chabrler  on  a Sym- 
phorty  program. 

His  name  first  appeared  at  these  con-  j 
1 certs  Oct.  13  1894,  when  the  beautiful 
| prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Gwendoline”  was 

Pl?n  November,  1890,  some  of  his  music 
' from  the  operetta  "L'Etoile”  was  heard 
here,  for  “The  Merry  Monarch,  in 
which  Francis  Wilson  played  a Joyous 
part,  was  an  adaptation  of  Chabrler  s 
little  work.  I say  “some  of  his  music, 
for  the  majority  of  the  tunes  ln  'The 
Merry  Monarch"  were  by  Mr.  Woollson 
Morse. 

Chabrler's  “Spanish  Rhapsodie  ( Es- 
pana”)  was  played  by  the  I’hilharmonlc 
Orchestra  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Jan.  | 
14,  1892.  w , , 

Boston  knows  little  of  Chabrler  s 
music  with  the  exceptions  noted. 

*** 

Emmanuel  Chabrler  was  born  at  Am- 
bert,  France,  Jan.  18,  1841.  The  son  of  a 
lawyer,  he  studied  law  at  Paris,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  entered  into  the  office  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Fond  of 
music,  he  studied  under  Semet  and 
Hignard.  Pougln  says,  "I  will  not  say 
he  was  the  most  astonishing  pianist 
I ever  heard,  but  he  was  the  most  as- 
tonishing, eccentric,  almost  prodigious 


Belle  H61Sne.”  Chabrier  had  an  organ 
unique,  imitating  cannon,  drums,  etc. 
And  in  his  rooms  was  such  Rabelaisian 
merriment  that  one  night  a lounger, 
one  of  a crowd  in  the  street,  attracted 
by  the  fun,  exclaimed:  “If  I were  your 
landlord,  I should  be  so  happy  to  have 
you  in  my  house  I would  give  you 
rooms  rent  free.” 

This  son  of  Auvergne  loved  Wagner 
as  well  as  Spain,  which  He  visited.  He 
would  go  to  Brussels  or  London  to 
hear  Wagner’s  worlds,  and  at  Paris 
18S4-’85,  he  was  one  of  a club  called 
•*Le  Petit-Bay reuth,”  at  the  meetings 
of  which  arrangements  of  Wagner’s 
operas  for  a small  orchestra  and  two 
pianos  were  played  by  him  and  Garcln, 
Lamoureux,  Charpentler,  Teste.  Luz- 
zato  and  other  enthusiasts.  Vincent 
d’lndy  played  the  drums. 

* * * 

Chabrler  was  very  stout,  so  fat  that 
“Willy”  called  him  the  ventripotent  and 
the  Falstaff  of  Wagnerism.  Another 
spoke  of  him  as  the  Armand  Sllvestre 
of  music— but  I fall  to  see  the  force  of 
the  comparison. 

* * 

Mark  the  misfortunes  of  this  sunny, 
lovable  musician  of  extraordinary  tal- 
ent—in  orchestration  a genius. 

"Gwendoline"  was  produced  at  Brus- 
sels. The  performance  was  a success 
and  the  composer  had  triumphed  glori- 
ously. And  what  happened?  The  day 
after  the  performance,  the  director  of 
the  Monnale  was  obliged  to  resign. 

“Le  Roi  malgrG  lui”  was  received  with 
plaudits  at  the  Opfira-Comique.  With- 
in seven  days  therefrom  the  opera 
house  was  burned;  just  as  the  composer 
thought  fame  and  fortune  assured. 
When  "Gwendoline”  at  last  was 
, given  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  Chabrier  was 
unable  to  know  of  success  or  failure. 
Overwork  had  ruined  his  brain.  For 
two  years  his  mind  was  clouded.  To 
the  relief  of  all  that  loved  him  htedied 
Sept.  15,  1894. 

He  was  burled  from  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  which  was 
crowded  with  mourners  of  the  man 
and  the  composer.  Armand  Sllvestre 
made  the  address  at  the  cemetery  of 

Montparnasse. 

. * 

In  Germany  as  well  as  France  the 
fame  of  Chabrier  grows  brighter  year 
bv  year  What  Pougln  wrote  of  .him  In 
U94  seems  now  the  statement  of  fact 
rather  than  the  flourish  of  eulogy: 


Emma  Eames  will  sing  at  the 
phony  concert  in  Music  Hall,  Jan.  lb. 

^ Smetana’s  “Dallbor”  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success  at  Stuttgart,  Sept-  “ • 
August  Klughardt  will  eon  duct  the 
next  Anhaltische  Muslkfest  at  Cothen. 

Luigia  Cerale,  ex-prim a-baUerina  ol 
the  Vienna  opera,  has  married  Carl 

WThe’  Kirchengesangverein  ofMagde- 
burg  celebrated  its  50th  annlvers  ry 

t nln  Beeth  has  been  re-engaged  for 
th^  Vienna  °pera.  Her  engagement 
dates  Feb.  1,  1897. 

William  II.  has  granted  the  director 
of  the  Kiel  Theatre,  Sachsa  Hdnseler, 
a subsidy  of  $3000.  , 

Joachim  Andersen,  the  flute  piaTeJ’ 
wifi  conduct  the  orchestra  concerts  at 
Copenhagen  this  season.  _ . 

Tinel's  new  oratorio.  Sainte  Gode- 
live  ” is  finished.  He  will  conduct  it  at 
the ’Monnale  this  winter.  „ 

Franck’s  “Beatitudes”  and  Judas 
by  iylvain  Dupuis  will  be  produced 
Good  Friday  at  Brussels. 

C E.  Oeser,  for  a long  time  member 
of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  Leipsic, 
died  lately  at  the  age  of 
Miss  Lebey,  of  the  Gait6,  Paris,  will 
sing  in  Varney’s  new  operetta,  L- 
Papa  de  Francine,”  at  the  Cluny. 

The  young  composer  Touschmalow, 
minil  of  Rimaky-Korsakoff  and  orches- 
?raP  leader  at  Warsaw  and  Tiflis,  is 

A new  opera,  ‘‘Kean.’  by  August 
Fmna  will  be  produced  at  Copenhagen 
this  Reason.  The  libretto  is  founded  on 
Dumas's  play. 

"i^’,i<i?flkkprnG.M  9-  new  three-Jict 
ope^a’by  Catharlnus  Elling,  succeeded 
a?  Christiana  on  account  of  the  origin- 
ality of  the  music. 

A parody  "Le  Cripisculc  des  Vieux  , 
hv  Lanciani  'will  be  produced  at  Brus- 
eels  "Gbtterciammerung  affords  rich  j 
material  for  a parodist. 

Gambardella  wrote  the  favorite  song, 
"O  Pizzainolo,”  this  year  for  the  Pledl- 
grotta  festival.  Arturo  Erra  s A 
Zetella”  was  much  liked. 

They  have  their  troubles  in  Munich. 
Beethoven’s  overture  "The  Consecra- 
tion of  the  House"  was  played  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre. 

Peter  Wagne**  has  edited  and  written 
an  introduction  to  Clprlan  de  Rore  s 
setting  of  Petrarch  s I erginl  T he  pub- 
lishers are  Breltkopf  and  Martel. 

At  the  concert  given  in  Venders  Oct. 

1 in  aid  of  the  "Vleuxtemps’  Monu- 
ment Mr  Loevensohn  performed  the 
andante  from  Vleuxtemps’s  Concerto. 

Levi  of  Munich  at  his  own  request 
has  been  retired.  Richard  Strauss  Is 
new  court-conductor  and  Max  Rrd- 
mannsdiirfer  shares  the  title  with  him. 


An  orchestra  suite,  “Kscenas  Vn 

I i'!-ceSi  n^ynT°m^s  Bre’ton'  has  been  pro- 
B?,rcelona.  It  consists  of  Bo- 
lero,  I olog'itano,  Marcha,  and  Zapat- 
eado. 

, Karoline  Fischer- Achten  once  opera 
’ 2!j|5fr  atA1.enna*  Frankfort  and  Bruns- 
v andJh?  mother  of  Emil  Fischer 
| of  90aSS’  d ed  ateIy  at  Graz  at  the  age 

G;  A.  Mlcltelsen  Is  the  author  of  a 
new  book,  Der  Flngersatz  helm  Cla- 
i.D  daJktlsc'hos  und  Krltlschesf" 
Bjeithkoff  und  Hlirtel  are  the  pub- 

Thomson  and  Ysaye  will  play  Bach’s 
concerto  for  two  violins  at  an  Ysaye 
concert  in  Brussels.  At  other  Ysayl 
concerts  Raoul  Pugno  and  Maurel  w'ill 

A monument  has  been  raised  to  Fr 
Lux  at  Ruhla,  because  "he  wrote  the 
folksong,  Ach,  wle  1st  es  mtSglich 

bl^Kucken  me  SSy  ,he  SOnE  was  wrltten 
Marcella  Sembrich  sings  this  month  In 
KeJ n1, ’ ,P.n?rah'  Isabella  in  "Robert 
Ibe  Devil  Marguerite  In  "The  Hugue- 

"Pagllaccd'"f°r  the  firSt  tlm°’  Nedda  !n 

.PVFi!,Ie  de  Mme-  Angot”  at  “Le 
Eelt„,Duc  WH1  be  revived  at  the 

Z'i1  D“coctl  bas  stipulated 
that  Miss  Marcelle  is  to  sing  the  chief 
part  in  each  operetta.  | 

0 TJL*  Allgemelne  Muslk-Zeitung,  Oct  I 
9,  says  the  first  performance  of  Mas- 
senet s Werther”  was  at  Weimar  The  I 
opera  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
at  Vienna  h’eb.  16,  1892  nrV  time  : 

Hans  Harthan,  the  new  Director  of 
the  conservatory  at  Santiago,  Chili— it 
has  bOO  pupils— has  appeared  in  that 
city  as  composer,  pianist,  and  con- 
ductor of  two  orchestral  concerts. 

Teresa  Carreno’s  Klavier-Abende 
throughout  Germany  have  met  with 
enormous  success.  Rudolph  Aronson 
reports  that  thirty  Carreno  concerts 

1 country'.ready  been  disposed  of  this 

otT5re  tbeatr.e  Fenice,  which  has  existed 
at  Naples  since  1828  and  has  been  de- 
oimfi1”  *°  °P^ra"b°uffe  In  dialect,  and  mu- 
slcal  parodies,  has  been  suppressed  bv 

cSnd?Uon6  °n  account  of  its  dangerous 

as  ^armen  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  singer  and  actress  when  she 

amtaMrJib,Ut  4he  ’"st  of  September 
at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  She  is  from 
Geneva,  where  stfe  Is  said  to  have  sun™ 
Charlotte  In  "Werther.”  ° 

The  piano  compositions  of  Graham  P 
Moore,  an  Englishman,  are  praised 
o°fUOctbQ  AUgemeine  Musik-Zeitung 
of  Oct.  9.  Pianists  in  search  of  some- 
!?,?w  w°a!d  do  "ell  to  examine 
Hlrdel  publlshers  are  Breitkopf  & 

Xaver  Scharwenka’s  "Mataswlntha” 
was  produced  at  Weimar  Oct.  4.  Otto 
Lesamann  says  success  was  "noble  and 
overwhelming.”  Stavenhagen  conduct- 
ed, and  among  those  who  were  in  the 
cast  were  Mrs.  Stavenhagen,  Miss  Joa- 
chim and  Zeller. 

Rlmsky-Korsakoff’s  "Scheherazade  ” 
a symphonic  suite,  was  played  by  the 
Berlin  Royal  Orchestra  at  the  sym- 
phony concert  Oct.  20.  The  work  made 
u genuine  sensation,  and  was  stormilv 
applauded.  It  may  be  given  in  Boston 
in  i910.  Novelties  come  to  us  late. 

Bruckner’s  Te  Deum  will  be  given  at 
the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  this  season 
Among  the  soloists  of  the  season  will 
be  Ellen  Gulbranson,  Gura,  Thomson 
Hubay,  Petschnikoff,  Joachim  PriU 
Busoni,  Paderewski.  d’Albert,  Clotilde 
Kleeberg,  Julius  Klengel,  LeofStern. 

The  Milanese  did  not  care  much  for 
Godard's  “La  Vivandigre,”  produced 
there  Sept,  22  at  the  International  Lyric 


s:. r-  heeler;  as  well  as 

i bt. asburger  s sparkling  niazourka  for 

piano,  and  Wiegenllod.  by  W.  R.  Spence 
tor  violin  and  piano. 

| Here  a-e  some  of  the  works  1o  bo 
| played  at  the  orchestral  concerts  in 
b rankfort : Bazzini’s  King  Lear  ovor- 
I Borodin’s  B minor  symphony, 

| Lhabrler  s Gwendoline  overture,  orchcs- 
tral  piece  out.  of  Franck’s  "Redemp- 
‘on.  the  Wallenstein  trilogy  of  d’Indy, 
fbe  Scheherazade"  of  Riinsky-Korsa- 
koft,  the  D minor  symphony  of  Slu- 
tting, Schillings  "Meergruss,”  Smeta- 
nas "Hakon  Jarl,”  Richard  Strauss's 
Also  Sprach  Zaratlmstra,"  and  Wien- 
gartner’s  arrangement  of  Weber’s  "In- 
vitation  to  the  Dance."  The  concert- 
goers  of  Frankfort  are  to  be  envied. 

Mr.  Augusto  Rotoll  has  arranged  an 
elaborate  program  for  the  conceit  of 
his  works,  which  he  will  direct  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple  on  the  night  of  Nov.  IS. 
The  first  part  will  comprise  a new 
Quartet,  “Salve  Regina,”  and  a group 
of  three  songs  each— almost  half  of 
which  are  also  new— for  the  four  solo- 
ists. Some  of  these  songs  are  sacred 
and  some  secular.  The  director’s  Ro- 
man Festival  Mass  will  make  up  the 
second  part  of  the  program.  The  mass 
will  be  sung  by  the  quartet  and  a 
chorus  of  150  chosen  voices,  accom- 
panied  by  the  organ  and  players  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

THE  HIRSCHFELD  BENEFIT. 

The  following  correspondence  explains 
itself: 

Mr.  Max  Hirschfeld; 

' Dear  Sir— The  good  work  you  have 
done  toward  enlarging  and  broadening 
the  musical  tastes  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic, by  directing  the  operatic  produc- 
tions at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in 
the  last  year  or  more,  has  led  to  a de- 
sire on  the  part  of  your  friends  and 
artistic  admirers  to  give  some  public 
recognition  of  their  sense  of  obligation 
to  you  for  the  results-  you  have 
achieved.  We  would  like  you  to  know 
that  we  heartily  appreciate  your  pro- 
fessional efforts,  and  will  gladly  lend 
our  approval  to  any  performance  that 
can  be  arranged  at  which  you  may  be 
afforded  such  an  opportunity  as  may 
be  congenial  to  yourself. 

(Signed) 

John  K.  Paine,  Carl  Zerrahn,  Alexan- 
der Steinert,  Chas.  R.  Adams,  Richard 
Herny  Dana,  Eben  D.  Jordan,  Miss 
Clara  E.  Hunger,  Mrs.  de  Angelis, 
Henry  F.  Miller,  B.  J.  Lang,  Henry 
Lowell  Mason,  Sidney  A.  Shuman,  Oli- 
ver Ditson  Co.,  H.  P.  Chelius,  G L 
Osgood,  John  Shepard,  W.  J.  Winch, 

G.  E.  Whiting,  J.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
Stephen  O’Meara,  E.  H.  Clement,  Carl 
Paelten,  Allen  A.  Brown,  Israel  Put- 
nam Hunt,  S.  B.  Whitney,  H.  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  John  H.  Holmes  and  others. 

Mr.  Hirschfeld  has  accepted  the  com- 
pliment in  a gracefully  worded  note,  In 
which  he  says,  In  closing: 

"Your  letter  affords  me  an  opportun- 
ity which  I gladly  make  use  of  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  attractions  of 
the  present  musical  season.  The  field 
of  musical  enterprise  in  your  city  is  so 
well  filled,  with  your  magnificent  or- 
chestra, your  choral  societies  and  the 
operatic  organization  with  which  I am 
identified,  that  I have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  what  to  select  for  performance, 
so  that  I may  not  conflict  with  the 
plans  already  made  for  the  season.  In 
looking  through  the  records  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  recently  I 
noticed  that  although  Rossini’s  "Moses 
in  Egypt”  had  been  given  by  its  mem- 
bers nearly  a half  hundred  times,  it 
had  not  been  sung  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  These  facts  have  led  me  to 
choose  this  work  for  a performance  at 


IWWrtd;.  ev*ry  tf. 

eyed  boy  or  rfrf’flTo'ljlil 

"The  Arabian  Nights"; 
copy  of  Sir  Richard  F, 
lion. 


— lhjirten 

a copy  of 
If  possible  a 
Burton’s  edl- 


Thls  summer  we  heard  on  the  Maine 
coast  the  following  phrase:  "Come 

now,  don’t  peeve!"  meaning  “Don’t  be 
peevish"  or  "Don’t  fret."  Has  any 
reader  in  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont 
heard  this  verb  In  familiar  use?  We  do 
j not  find  it  In  the  English  dialect  dic- 
tionaries that  are  at  hand,  nor  is  it  in 
the  pamphlets  of  the  American  Dia- 
lect Society.  Ray  sayg  "peevish”  In 
! North  Country  dialect  means  "wlttv 
| subtle, " and  In  certain  English  cowA- 
| ties  peevish”  means  “foolish,  trifling.” 

I The  balance  of  the  world  is  restored 
j If  Miss  Johnstone  Bennett  has  a valet 
Mr.  I-  rancls  Fisher  Powers,  the  bari- 
tone,  has  a chaperon. 

Courage,  Old  ~Chlmes“  take  . courage. 
Even  if  General  Martin  carries  out 
his  scheme  concerning-  the  sale  of 
liquor  In  the  “residential  districts." 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Marlborough 
Street  and  Beacon  Street  will  be  with- 
in the  license  limits. 


Harold  Frederic  writes  from  London 
the  Typographical  Union  here  finds 
Itself  in  a queer  predicament  over  this 
week's  contest  of  skill  on  the  Linotype 
machine  at  the  Aquarium.  Up  to  the 
piesent  the  union  has  insisted  on  SOW) 
ens,  an  amount  which  equals  half 
as  many  American  ems,  as  a fail- 
hourly  average  for  .skilled  composi- 
tors, and  when  affidavits  came  from 
America  stating  that  10,000  ens  were 
nearer  such  an  average,  the  union 
denounced  these  statements  as  worth- 
less.  It  happens  now,  however,  that 
some  20  members  of  the  union  have 
been  competing  this  week  for  a gold 
medal,  and  the  very  poorest  of  them  all 
set  over  10,000  ens,  so  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  union  to  resist  a rearrange- 
ment  of  terms  any  longer.” 


’Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  the  young 
negro  poet  of  Toledo,  of  whose  ability 
W.  D.  Howells  has  spoken  with  favor." 
Poor  Dunbar!  Handicapped  at  the 
very  start! 

Apropos  to  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Cayvan  In  "Squire  Kate,”  Mr.  Dithmar 
writes,  "Now  the  theory  of  those  of 
her  friends  who  have  insisted,  ever 
since  she  posed  and  recited  as  Iocasta 
in  the  English  translation  of  Sophocles 
years  ago.  that  her  true  forte  Is  for 
strong  and  even  tragic  rOles,  seems  to 
be  justified.  Perhaps  Miss  Cayvan  will 
be  a great  Lady  Macbeth  some  day; 
perhaps  she  will  make  Mrs.  Oakly  and 
Marie  de  Fontanges  live  again.” 


The  first  record  find  of  a , , 

oi  munce  of  Mcndolsiiohii’w  octet  in 
Boston  Is  of  the  performance  at  the 
Mendelssohn  anniversary,  Fob.  lsvi 
I do  not  know  whether  the  work  had 
been  played  here  before.  Jt  wus  played 
here  as  an  arrangement  for  string  or- 
chestra by  Thomns,  Murch  11,  1875  and 
at  a Symphony  Concert,  Nov.  7.  1885 

17  Txss  g^Cn  a^a  Knel8el  concert  May 
17,  1888,  vi  hen  Messrs.  Mallaly,  Kuntz 

Zach  and  Campanarl  assisted.  Tills 

«70irk„fWaar.?.erf,0rmed  ln  America  in 
1871  at  a Wicnlawskl-Maurel  concert 
with  Wleniawskl  as  first  violin.  Last 
night  the  Quartet  was  assisted  bv 
Messrs.  ICrafft,  Ondrlcck,  Zach  and 
Schulz. 

No  doubt  the  octet  Is  a marked  In- 
stance of  musical  precocity,  for  Men- 
delssohn was  only  Is  years  old  wh=n 
he  wrote  It,  as  a birthday  present  for 
Edward  Rletz.  Whether  it  Is  on  that 
account  immortal  Is  another  question. 
The  first  movement  Is  spun  out  with 
the  exuberance  of  youth,  and  ln  this 
and  in  the  second  movement  are  hints 
at  the  genteel  priggishness  that  char- 
acterizes so  much  of  Mendelssohn’s 
music  after  he  had  reached  manhood. 
The  octet  was  finely  played  last  night, 
and  yet  the  scherzo  was  like  unto  an 
oasis  in  a dreary  waste.  The  composer 
may  or  may  not  have  had  these  lines 
of  Goethe  in  mind  when  he  wrote  this 
scherzo; 

j "The  flight  of  the  winds,  the  veil  of  the 
mist, 

j Are  lighted  from  above; 

A breeze  ln  the  leaves,  a wind  in  the  reeds 
And  all  Is  vanished.” 

This  Is  immaterial.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  scherzo  is  delightful  music, 
prophetic  in  its  peculiar  delicacy  and 
grace  of  the  overture  to  "Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.” 

The  quartet  of  Haydn  gave  unal- 
loyed pleasure.  The  performance  was 
worthy  of  the  simple,  firmly  knit,  spon- 
taneously tuneful.  Irresistible  measures 
The  hall  was  filled  with  a loudly  ap- 
plausive audience.  The  next  concert 
will  be  given  Nov.  23. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


"Give  her  to  me,”  said  one. 
her."  said  the  Captain. 


’Til  take 


"Lillian  Russell’s  fifth  husband  will 
be  Mr.  Walter  Jones."  Another  and 
another  yet!  Oh,  how-  the  heart-strings 
crack! 


Music  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  Nqv.  29, 
that  in  making  this  detnsi 


Theatre.  The  chief  performers,  Mmes. 
Boyer,  Leone,  and  Messrs.  Dufriehe, 
Bonci  and  Federici  “sang  in  bad  Ital- 
ian. and  the  performance  was  not  a 
good  one.”  Give  poor  Godard  a 
chance,  oh  Milanese! 

These  pieces  will  be  played  at  Go* 
rSF?®  ^is  season;  Rimskv-Korsakoff s 

Scheherazade,”  Saint-Saens’s  Third 
Symphony,  Weingartner’s  "King  Lear," 
and  StiAuss’s  “Also  Sprach  Zarathus- 
tra.  Among  the  soloists  will  be  Miss 
Pregi  (of  Paris),  Ternina,  Clotilde  Klee- 
berg, Sarasate,  Busoni,  Heinrich  Vogel 
and  Mrs.  Gulbranson. 

Nlcodf,  the  .composer  and  pianist  at 
Dresden,  will  conduct  concerts  this  sea- 
son. He  will  produce  Bruckner’s  Te 
Deum,  Schumann’s  "Manfred,”  Berlioz's 
sinfonie  fantastique  and  Requiem, 
Liszt’s  Dante  Symphony,  Beethoven's 
9th  symphony,  etc.  The  soloists  will  be 
the  pianists,  Miss  Pancera  and  Busoni; 
the  violinists.  Tor  Aulin  and  Felix  Ber- 
ber, etc. 

Among  the  musical  features  of  the 
Keith  program  arranged  for  the  near 
future  is  the  appearance  during  the 
week  of  Nov.  2 of  the  Boston  Ideal 
Banjo,  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club, 
winch  gave  those  pleasing  concerts  at 
the  Castle  Square  during  the  summer 
months;  and  the  Ladies  Schubert  Quar- 
tet, which  will  sing  during  the  week  of 
Nov.  9. 

Rosenthal  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  this  season  Nov.  10. 
He  will  play,  assisted  by  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  Damrosch,  Ludwig 
Schytte’s  piano  concerto  ln  C sharp 
minor,  written  for  him.  This  concerto 
has  never  been  played  in  America.  Ro- 
senthal will  also  play  his  contrapuntal 
study  on  Chopin’s  D flat  waltz  and  his 
own-*  Carnival  de  Vienne. 

Sept.  27  Paul  Gilson’s  telegraph-can- 
tata was  produced  at  the  Palais  des 
Academies,  Brussels,  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Belgian  telegraph.  Wag- 
nerian leit-motivs  characterized  the 
methods  of  telegraphing;  the  struggle 
of  human  will  against  the  elements  was 
represented  by  a thundering  use  of  the 
brass;  and  “the  whole  was  crowned  by 
a sort  of  popular  song,  with  large  and 
frank  rhythm,  telling  of  jcy  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  toward  the  ap- 
paratus of  Morse." 

The  Journal  has  received  from  the 
Oliver  Ditson  Company:  Songs,  “Awake’ I 
True  Heart,"  A.  C.  Knight;  "Alone,"  | 
L.  Lombard;  "I  Think  of  How  You  ! 
Ixived  Me,”  J.  J.  Dunn,  Jr.;  "Don't  Yer 
1 Leave  Yer  Baby,"  C.  E.  Pratt;  "Huslj- 
aby,”  H.  E.  Cogswell;  “Anvil  of  Black- 
smith John,"  T.  H.  Northrop;  "Don’t 
Try  to  Knock  a Chip  From  Riley's 


and  I trust  that  In  making  this  de’fcision 
I have  merited  the  confidence  you  have 
shown  in  your  most  kind  letter. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  com- 
mendation of  my  efforts,  I am 
Gratefully  yours, 


(Signed) 


Max  Hirschfeld. 


o & 
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It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  Jour- 
nal, ln  .an  editorial  article,  advocated 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  milkmaid,  and 
suggested  that  cows  should  be  milked 
on  the  Common,  the  Public  Garden, 

| and  in  Copley  Square.  (Of  course  if 
I they  are  to  be  milked  near  one  of  the 
famous  statues,  the  cows  should  wear 
blinders,  for  a frightened  or  perturbed 
mind  injures  the  quality  of  milk.)  And 
last  night  a note  came  to  us.  It  is 
signed  “Jersey,”  and  the  dear  thing 
wishes  to  consult  us  concerning  her 
costume,  for  she  and  several  of  her 
companions  favor  the  plan. 

There's  Patience  ln  the  operetta. 
More  to  our  taste,  sweet  “Jersey,”  is 
the  description  given  in  an  old  poem,  to 
be  found  in  “Musarum  Deliciae,”  but 
the  book  itself  is  no  book  for#you. 

Walkeing  betimes  close  by  a green  wood  side, 
Hy  tranonny  nonny  with  hy  tranonny  jio; 

A payre  of  lovely  milk  maides  there  by 
chance  I spide 

WMh  hy  tranonny  nonny  no.  with  tranonny 
no. 

• • • 

Wast-coats  of  flannell. 

And  petty-coats  of  redd. 

Before  them  milk  white  aporns. 

And  straw  hats  on  their  heads. 

Silke  poynte,  with  silver  tagg-s. 

A bout  their  wrists  were  shown; 

And  jett-Rings,  with  poesies— 

“Yours  more  than  his  owne.” 

• » » 

Well  fare  you  merry  milk  maids 
That  dable  in  the  dew 
For  you  have  kisses  plenty. 

When  Ladyes  have  but  few. 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.  Clark  is 
right:  "Every  one  should  have  a pri- 
vate library  containing  at  least  a dozen 
books,  in,  which  ’The  Arabian  Nights’ 
should  be  inolude,d;  books  have  a tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  young."  Yes, 


“Surgeon"  writes:  "When  I lived 

ln  Albany  I understood  the  word  ’dab- 
ster’ as  meaning  an  inefficient  work- 
man, or  one  that  did  imperfectly  what 
he  undertook  in  literature,  art,  medi- 
cine or  trade  of  any  kind.  I am  sur- 
prised to  find  ’dabster’  in  Boston 
means  one  that  is  well  equipped  a 
HS5v  d,°  you  explain  this  dif- 
ference? We  do  not  explain  it.  The 
facts  are  these:  Dabster  means  (1) 

one  skilled  at  anything.  This  use  Is 
f,J*lefly  dialect.  Dabster  also  means 
(2)  a dabbler  or  a daubster,  for  the  word 
^applied  depreciatlvely  as  by  Brown- 

* ‘Lines 

Which  every  dabster  felt  in  duty  bound 
To  signalize  his  power  of  pen  and  ink 

adding  to  a plan  once  plain  enough.* ’ 


"Questioned  about  the  use  of  bread 
and  butter  plates,  he  raised  his  hand 
in  significant  protest.  ‘Absclutely 
never.  I do  not  own  a butter  plate.  I 
never,  this  is  irrevocable,  serve  butter 
at  any  dinner  or  supper.’  ” Ten  to  one 
this  elegant  gentleman— or  Is  not  "gent" 
the  more  appropriate  word?— 20  years 
ago  ate  butter  on  his  boiled  potatoes, 
and  cut  it  with  a spoon. 


o(W  2 7 h 
First  Concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet’s Twelfth  Season— A Piece 
by  Dvorak  Played  for  the  First 
Time  in  Public. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet's 
first  concert  this  season  in  Association 
Hall  last  evening  was  as  follows: 

Quartet,  D major,  Op.  G4,  No.  5 Haydn 

Quartet,  A flat  major.  Op.  105 Dvorak 

(New— first  time.) 

Octet,  Op.  20 Mendelsshon 

Two  new  quartets  by  Dvorak,  the  one 
played  last  night  and  opus  106,  a quartet 
in  G major,  were  published  lately  by 
Simrock  of  Berlin.  I understand  that 
the  one  In  A flat  was  played  last  night 
for  the  first  time  in  public. 

There  is  no  trace  in  this  work  of 
Dvorak’s  so-called  American  spirit.  Not 
even  Mr.  Krehbiel,  the  sleuth-hound  of, 

I folk-song,  can  find  reminiscences  of 
negro,  Indian  or  Creole  tunes. 

The  first  movement,  an  allegro  ap- 
passionato with  an  adagio  introduction, 
leaves  no  definite  impression  of  uncom- 
mon strength  or  beauty  after  one  hear- 
ing. The  ’cello  recitatives  and  the  re- 
sponses thereto  are  not  without  effect, 
but  the  movement  is  not  melodically 
strong  and  the  ifarmonio  treatment  oc- 
casionally seems  strained  and  aimless. 
The  scherzo  is  franker,  more  ingenuous. 
There  are  sounds  from  Bohemia;  the  j 
music  smells  of  the  soil.  In  all  re- 
spects this  is  the  most  striking  of  the 
movements.  For  the  slow  movement  is 
melodically  more  conventional  and  dif- 
fuse, and  the  last  movement  suggests 
a perfunctory  task.  As  a whole  the 
quartet  does  not  seem  ito  reach  the 
standard  of  Dvorak’s  best  chamber  I 
music. 


A contemporary  which  displays  a fine, 
new  line  of  fall  and  winter  literary 
criticism  by  classing  George  Eliot, 
George  Meredith  and— Mr.  Hall  Caine 
together  asks  with  a parochial  sniff: 

What  has  Mr.  Moore  written  in  the 
line  of  fiction?”  George  Moore  has  i 
written  several  novels:  “Esther  i 

Waters,”  "A  Mummer's  Wife,”  "Mike  j 
Fletcher,"  "Celibates,”  not  to  mention  j 
other  titles.  And  the  next  half-holi-  j 
day,  oh.  passionate  admirer  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  read  something  by  Moore  and 
give  your  mind  a chance. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library 
have  dismissed  several  men  and  women 
from  the  service  of  the  Library.  The 
reason  given  for  this  action  is:  "For 

the  good  of  the  service.”  Some  of  those  j 
dismissed  are  “too  old,”  for  others  there  i 
is  not  work  enough.  We  do  not  corn-  j 
ment  upon  the  action  of  the  Trustees.  • 
As  a body  they  are  men  of  business 
sagacity  as  well  as  liberal  culture.  But  i 
should  there  not  be  pensions  in  the  civil  i 
service  of  a library? 

Here  is  a case.  A man  enters  the  Li-  ! 
brary  service  when  he  is  40  years  old. 
He  works  faithfully  and  well  for  20 
years.  His  salary  is  between  $1500  and 
$2000.  He  has  a family.  After  20  years 
of  service,  he  Is  60  years  old.  The  Trus- 
tees say  virtually  to  him,  “You  are  too 
old.  We  need  a younger  man.  You 
must  leave  Jan.  1.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have  done, 
and  we  hope  your  remaining  years  will 
be  happy.” 


What’s  the  poor  man  to  do?  He  has 
not  been  hble  to  lay  aside  enough  for 
the  years  of  feebleness.  His  zeal  in 
library  service  has  unfitted  him  for 
work  in  other  directions.  His  20  years 
of  faithfulness  and  ability  were  re- 
warded shabbily.  At  the  age  of  60  he  is 
led  blandly  Into  the  street.  They  say  to 
him:  “Of  course,  we  should  like  to  pen- 
sion you,  but  we  have  no  authority  or 
means.  What  a beautiful  day  it  Is! 
Don’t  you  think  a gentle  walk  in  the 
sun  would  be  good  for  your  venerable 
bones?” 


Here  is  a question  that  was  put  to  us 
in  good  faith:  “Just  when  does  veal 

become  beef?”  We  do  not  know.  The 
books  say  that  calf  is  applied  to  all 
young  cattle  “until  they  attain  one  year 


old.  when  they  are  year-ows  or  year- 
lings." And  yet  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
which  Is  always  a calf,  may  be  beef  to 
the  heels. 

The  .whirligig  of  Time  whirls  con- 
tinually, whether  wheat  be  up  or  down, 
whether  Pillsbury  win  or  be  defeated^ 

whether  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  appear  In 
the  Police  Court  or  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal; and  you  can't  stop  this  whirligig, 
although  you  may  be  an  important 
member  of  the  community.  In  1864  the 
Reverend  Frederick  Temple  was  con- 
demned publicly  by  the  convocation  of 
Canterbury,  because  he  wrote  an  article 
in  "Essays  and  Reviews.”  In  18%  the 
Reverend  Frederick  Temple  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Is  there  really  anything  shocking  in  _ 
kWthe  proposition  of  one  of  the  Bar-  1 
rlson  girls  to  ride  a horse  man  fashion 
in  public?  Many  a charming  Southern 
! girl  always  rides  astride,  and  the  trick 
[ is  not  unknown  to  equally  charming 
girls  In  New  England.  We  are  afraid 
i that  the  Barrlson  sisters  are  not  as 
wicked  as  the  husband-and-brother-in- 
law  press  agent  proclaims  in  raucous 

tones.  

I You  .lo  not  believe  In  haunted  houses, 

[ Mr.  Tobias  Griggs,  and  you  would  wil- 
i lingly  sleep  in  that  house  at  Malden. 

1 provided  tl.e  bed  be  good.  Well,  you 
are  a brave  man  and  you  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  unjust— for  It  Is  the  Just 
who  tosses  and  hears  the  hours  named 
by  the  mocking  clock.  Nevertheless 
we  believe  implicitly  in  haunted 
houses.  We  believe  that  walls  and 
floors,  ceilings  and  windows  may  re- 
ceive under  certain  conditions  certain 
Impressions,  and  years  after  under 
v the  like  conditions  emit  the  stored 
impressions.  Thus  may  a horrid  curse 
or  atrocious  deed  be  preserved  for 
future  use  as  in  a phonograph.  And 
thus  may  some  comfortable,  respect- 
able. sleepy  old  mansion  be 
"A  residence  for  woman,  child  and  man. 

A dwelling-place— and  yet  no  habitation; 

A house — but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunication.’* 

There  is  one  being  that  will  never 
haunt  an  apartment  house,  and  that  Is 
the  janitor.  The  interior  walls  do  not 
see  him  long  enough  to  take  an  im- 
pression. 


It  Is  true  she  shouts  the  battle  cry 
•'Throw  him  down  McCloskey,”  but, 
alas,  she  no  longer  flings  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Donovan: 

"Now  If  Donovan's  a better  man  than 
I am. 

And  If  Donovun  ho  wants  to  have  a 
bout." 

She  does  all  sorts  of  amazing  things 
In  this  piece.  Sho  is  an  angel  of 
mercy;  she  Is  a contractor;  she  rescues 
a child  from  a falling  building;  she 
even  gets  the  better  of  a cable  car 
conductor. 

But  Miss  Cline  is  first  of  all  a 
dramatic  singer.  Where  Is  “Now  If 
Donovan's  a better  man  than  I am?" 

• * * 

The  art  of  Maggie  Cline  is  the  art  of  : 
arts;  and  this  is  elemental  simplicity.  ! 

Titanic  is  she  In  rage;  the  blood  of  I 
thousands  of  Irish  Kings  is  in  her  \ 

veins.  How  powerful  yet  how  few  are 
her  gestures! 

What  chance  has  Cornelius  Kerr,  the 
rival  contractor  with  her? 

“Agus  nl  riabh  faghail  cleasda  aige 
da  bhfalcleach  se  Dla  nan"  which  be- 
ing interpreted  means  “He  had  no 
chance  of  life  If  the  Lord  himself 
stood  by.” 


Do  you  ask  In  good  faith,  oh  S.  T. ; 

| “Is  not  chewing  tobacco  a distinctively 
American  habit"?  In  Otway’s  "The 
! Soldier's  Fortune,"  1681,  Lady  Dunce 
says  of  her  husband.  "Everything  that’s 
I nasty  he  affects:  clean  linen  he  says  ,, 
I Is  unwholesome;  and  to  make  him  more  if 
I charming,  he's  continually  eating  of 
I garlic  * and  chewing  tobacco."  The  i 
Somal  in  East  Africa  chewed  for  years  I 
I tobacco  mixed  with  ashes,  and  “quid” 

I in  their  speech  is  “takhzinah.”  The  | 
i Galloway  beggars  some  generations  ago 
I were  great  chewers,  so  that  a traveler 
i wrote:  "They  will  ask  for  a piece  there-  j 
j of  from  a stranger  as  he  is  riding  on  j 
J his  way;  and  therefore  let  not  a trav-  ; 
I eler  want  an  ounce  or  two  of  roll  to- 
bacco in  his  pocket,  and  for  an  Inch  ; 
I or  two  thereof  he  need  not  fear  the  j 
I want  of  a guide  by  day  or  night.” 

o e.f  t-M  k 

WITH  THE_ACTORS. 

Maggie  Cline,  the  Bard  of 
McCloskey’s  Triumph. 


Her  vocal  art  should  be  studied  care- 
fully by  all  who  propose  to  sing  In 
Wagnerian  opera. 

Her  breathing  Is  not  merely  dia- 
phragmatic or  costal.  She  breathes 
with  her  whole  body,  naturally,  simply, 
superbly. 

She  has  no  peculiar  and  advertised 
method  bought  ut  a heavy  price.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  jargon  about  soft- 
palate,  or  tones  brought  forward  In 
the  mouth,  or  over-tones,  or  tones  too 
near  the  teeth  She  opens  her  mouth; 
the  spirit  moves  her;  the  mighty  organ 
sounds  the  triumph  of  McCloskey. 

Her  enunciation  is  an  object  lesson  to 
the  young.  Every  syllable  is  heard 
throughout  the  theatre,  in  the  corri- 
dors, and  probably  in  the  street. 

She  has  the  art  of  painting  a phrase, 
a word,  i She  ranks  in  this  respect 
with  Yvette  Guilbert  and  Albert  Cheva- 
lier. 

Her  performance  is  free  from  affecta- 
tion. 

Last  night  she  showed  herself  an 
artist  to  her  finger-tips  by  refusing  to 
accept  an  encore.  'Twas  after  the  last 
verse  of  "Throw  him  down  McCloskey" 
that  In  answer  to  furious  applause  she 
r.aid  with  the  honesty  of  a woman  who 
can  afford  to  confess,  "You  know  it’s 
a hard  song.  You  really  must  excuse 
me.” 

To  have  repeated  this  immortal  tune 
would  have  been  as  ruthlessly  inartistic 
as  for  Brunhilda  to  repeat  her  suttee  i 
act. 

There  is  something  generous,  clean,  ' 
sympathetic,  intensely  human  In  the 
performance  of  Maggie  Cline.  Her  art 
is  not  confined  to  exhibiting  a phase  of 
New  York  life.  It  is  the  voicing  the 
warlike  spirit  of  a mighty  nation.  A 
heroic  woman,  worthy  to  have  danced 
gigantically  with  the  O'Mulligan  at 
Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball.  If  Thackeray  had 
lived  to  see  her.  she  would  have  divided 
the  honors  with  O'Mulligan  in  that 
memorable,  frenetic  jig. 


In  an  ago  when  folks  run  hither  and 
thither,  seeking  beauty  and  pleasure,  since 
beauty  and  pleasure  are  no  longer  a part 
of  the  dally  life  of  the  people;  when  trains 
rush  to  and  fro.  and  carry  with  them  those 
whose  only  chance  of  a fair  and  seemly  life 
lies  in  a quiet-ordered  home,  humble  house- 
hold cares,  and  neighborly  kindness  given  and 
received:  when  the  yellow  brick  of  the  Jerry- 
builder  swells  pretty  villages  to  ugly  towns, 
ami  the  enamelled  iron  advertisement  over- 
lays the  glory  of  wood  and  meadow,  the 
hearts  of  some  of  us  know  not  where  to 
turn  for  comfort. 

*lt  pleases  us  to  learn  that  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Breck,  occasionally  of  Boston, 
has  won  the  first  prize  for  fencing  in 
formidable  competition  at  Berlin.  Now 
let  Dr.  Breck  cnallenge  his  only  rival, 
the  champion  barb-wire  fencer  of  the 
West,  and  may  the  best  man  win. 

Dr.  William  Everett  takes  all  his  les- 
sons from  Iiomcr,  "which  contains  all 
reeded  lessons  for  all  situations  in  prac- 
tical life.”  The  old  family  servant  in 
“The  Moonstone”  consulted  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  P.  Glas- 
cow  found  "Dormstock’s  Logarithms  of 
the  Diapason”  a golden  guide;  and  a 
lawyer  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  once  told  us 
that  it  was  his  invariable  rule  to  read 
a chapter  of  ‘‘Wilhelm  Meister”  before 
trying  a case.  We  know  of  others 
who  unconsciously  shape  their  actions 
by  "The  Barkeeper's  Complete  Guide.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  there  is  a constant 
development  of  taste  it}  Boston,  and  it 
is  not  In  our  heart  to  chide  Messrs. 
Patrick  Bagley  and  Peter  J.  Ryan  for 
running  away  with  the  bronze  Venus. 
They  might  some  years  ago  have  fallen 
in  love  with  Charles  Sumner  or  Col. 
Cass,  and  although  the  abduction 
would  have  been  applauded  by  a grate- 
ful public,  there  is  no  classical  prece- 
dent, we  believe,  for  such  passion. 


M.  F.  is ^Justified  In  her  indignation. 

She  naturally  objects  to  getting  even 
air  in  the  nock  and  she  knows  that  the 
fan  in  the  hand  of  a woman  should  be 
a weapon  of  coquetry.  The  fan  that 
droops  at  caressing  speech,  or  provoke.s 
compliment,  should  not  be  a rotating 
apparatus  or  a winnowing  machine. 


OCA'  'L  ci . b 

-a  hovp  turn i 


The  shrinking  and  entrancing  beauty 
of  Miss  Beatrice  Morgan!  Miss  Cline  is 
statuesque,  with  the  rich  charms  and  the 
charity  of  a goddess,  yet  terrible  in 

righteous  anger.  Miss  Morgan  is  an  ap- 

l parltion  of  girlish  grace. 

I,  Juno  and  Psyche  on  Broadway. 


, u Tnnp  Mr.  Ugo  Blond!  is  giving  this  week  at 

A Study  of  Marvelous  lOtie  Keith’s  New  Theatre  imitations  of 

**  J 11  _ _ -r-» t_i  txroanor  Mascagni. 

Production. 


Verdi,  Rossini,  Wagner,  Mascagni, 

! Soldi,  Gilmore,  Sousa  as  conductors. 

I Of  these  Imitations  the  best  are  those 
! of  Rossini,  Mascagni  and  Sousa,  rne 
1 make-up  of  Rossini  Is  a startling  repro- 
duction of  Erwin’s  photograph  taken 
In  1861  at  Paris.  Equally  admirable  and 
worth  seeing  are  the  Imitations  of 
Mascagni  and  Sousa. 

« Huneker  In  a fine  burst  ^ ^ Kel*h.8*  flo  many  surprls- 

laggle  Cline  as  the  • lnT.rt.ats.  Perhaps  the  accomplished 

tf°Shing  nearer  and  i trflner  is  too  merciful^  -njo^ven 


What  the  Cats  at  Keith’s 
Might  Do  Musically. 


her  than  tbl*.  , _ 

,e  is  the  vocal  Incarnation  of  Ban- 

,«  too  full  of  life  to  sing  the  dirge 
,11am  Fodhlah ; she  does  not  'vlH£ 
hare  the  grave  of  Sarsfleld  or  Hugh 
K,u  she  would  fight  today  with 
ehai  Dubh  Mac-Giolla-Klerin  for 
ihaleen  Ny-Houlahan. 

. a less  veneered  age  she  would 
■e  sung  of  Maguire  of  Fermanagh: 

U the  memory  of  the  llme-whtte  man- 
sions his  right  hand  hath  laid 
t shea  warms  the  hero’s  heart;" 
t as  she  glories  this  week  In  the 
Irnph  of  McCloskey. 


dream  of  a certain  form  of  cat  music 
once  loved  by  rich  and  poor. 

When  Philip  II.  of  Spain  visited  his 
father  Charles  V.  at  Brussels,  a cer- 
tain chariot  was  in  the  procession,  it 
bore  a bear  playing  an  organ.  Now 
the  organ  pipes  were  thus  constructed. 
Twenty  boxes  held  each  a cat.  T e 
tails  stuck  out  and  were  bound  to 
keys  by  threads,  so  that  when  the 
bear  touched  a key  the  corresponding 
tail  was  pinched,  and  piteous  mew  fol- 
lowed. Juan  Chrlstoval  Calvfite  re- 
cords the  fact  that  the  cats  were  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  produce  scale  passages. 

This  music  was  heard  afterward  at 
Saint  Germain  in  1763  and  at  I ™_81' 
Peter  the  Great 


Clisophus  of  Selybria  fell  in  love  with 
a marble  woman  wrought  by  Ctesicles, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  temple  of 
Samos  to  woo  it.  Theorus  loved  a 
statue  in  the  gallery  at  Delphi.  Would 
Messrs.  Bagley  and  Ryan,  if  they  had 
not  been  caught  by  prosaic  policemen, 
halfo  suffered  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
young  man  who  loved  the  Venus  of 
Aries  in  Merimfie's  story? 

L.  B.  J.  writes:  “So  they  will  work 

on  the  Subway  Sundays.  And  vinegar 
will  also  be  allowed  to  work  on  Sunday 
In  spite  of  remonstrances.  Ha!  Ha!” 
No,  we  cannot  ha  ha  with  you.  That 
joke  was  first  made  by  one  of  the  print- 
ers of  the  Vinegar  Bible,  1717,  and  the 
foreman  of  the  Clarendon  Press  dis- 
charged the  wretched  man. 

You  know  the  man  described  by  his 
friends— -for  he  has  friends— as  a man 
"who  is  not  given  to  talking.”  His 
lips  are  set  closely  together.  He  takes 
a 10-cent  cigar  when  the  invitation  is 
for  five-cent  beer.  His  admirers  re- 
gard him  as  a storage  warehouse  of 
wisdom.  They  sit  about  him  as  though 
he  dwelt  on  a tripod.  About  once  a 
month  their  patience  is  rewarded.  The 
man  who  is  not  given  to  talk  says  some- 
thing. The  disinterested  spectator  is 
then  aware  that  the  oracle  is  a wise 
ass. 

The  annual  Symphony  grievances  have 
broken  out  even  before  the  third  con- 
cert. One  indignant  person  objects  to 
being  shoved  about  in  the  rush  to  the 
Beats.  Another  inveighs  against  the 
unwillingness  of  certain  women  to 
stand  In  line  and  their  piggishness  in 
crowding  out  those  who  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  But  these  and  similar 
"dishonorable  acts”  arc  not  confined 
to  Symphony-goers,  bless  your  heart. 
Such  trampllngs  and  confusion  are  to 
be  seen  in  theatres,  especially  when  the 
audience  is  "brilliant  and  refined. 
There  is  equal  rudeness  on  the  side- 
walks of  the  streets  favored  by  genteel 
Bhoppers.  _____ 

For  there  is  no  general  keeping  one 
side  in  either  going  or  coming.  The 
people  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood 
are  not  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  Nine- 
veh. who  could  not  distinguish  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand. 
And  yet  the  Lord  spared  Nineveh. 

Now  here  is  M.  F.,  who  says  frankly. 
"1  am  a woman  with  a grievance.”  And 
against  what  does  she  protest?  We 
quote  from  her  letter:  "There  are  wo- 
men so  thoughtless  as  to  sit  in  public 
halls  and  fan  most  vigorously— those 
to  the  right  of  them,  those  to  the  left  of 
them  and  those  at  the  front  of  them. 
The  ones  silting  before  them  are  the 
sufferers.  If  you  ever  grow  o!d’’-ah 
M F.  you  flatter  us!— "and  have  sensi- 
tive ears  and  a sick  throat  you  will  un- 
| dersland  the  unspeakable  annoyance 


And  the  hearts  of  many  have  turned  to  old  | 
times,  when  the  spell  of  the  raUway  had  not 
deduced  humble  folk  from  file  honorab  e 

VZfZS 'enough  ifeonea;Uh£^  H 

and  marriage — when,  in  a word,  there  «aS  in 
life  some  dignity  and  continuity. 

Ts  It  possible  that  no  reader  of  the 
journal  In  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire 
has  ever  used  or  heard  the  verb  to 
peeve”  in  the  sense  of  “fret  or  to  b ^ 
peevish?” 

Have  vou  noticed  the  fence  and  wall 
advertisements  of  hats?  They  are  sin- 
gularly frank  this  year.  One  style  ot 
hat  is  called  1743,  and  at  first  you  con- 
found the  number  with  the  year  O ’ 
vention.  One  poster  shows  c hatted 
man  and  tells  you  he  Is  a guyen  Now 
a guyer.  we  take  it.  is  one  who  guys, 
chaffs  roasts.  Is  he  guying  the  seller, 
the  buyer,  or  the  hat?  Then  there  is 
a poster  that  represents  a good-look- 
Ing  fellow  scrutinizing  a hat  which  he 
holds  down  and  at  arm’s  length  as 
though  he  did  not  like  the  smell  of  it 
And  no  doubt  he  seems  to  you,  as 
seems  to  us,  to  say.  “Why  in  thunde. 
did  I buy  that  hat?” 

Mr.  Allen  laments  the  fact  'hat  in 
•American  literature  there  is  no  full- 
length  portrait  of  an  American  genBe- 
man  of  the  best  type.”  He  says  the 
three  gentlemen  most  widely  know"  *"  ! 
fiction  to  English  readers  are  Don 
Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  Co_ 
Newcome,  “who  are  all  types  of  high 
civilization,  though  no  longer  the  ideals 
of  the  gentleman,  as  he  is  known  and 
demanded  by  us  today.  We  have  not 
given  to  the  world  a single  American 
character  that  can  even  rank  with  this 
company  of  to  us  imperfect,  though 
Immortal  gentlemen.” 


only  one  'fault  to  be  found  , In  1773.  They  KtQry  about 

mormously  amusing  P_  cat.organs  in  one  of  Marryat’s  novels? 

Remember,  too  that  Kater  Murr  n 
Hoffman’s  story  sang  duets  with  his 
love  Mlmlses,  who  plunged  him  Into 
depths  of  amorousness  by  her  per- 
formance of  "Li  tantl  palpitl.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 


rdoln  Square  Theatre.  The 
s:  It  does  not  display  Miss 
• r full  glory  aB  a dramatic 


1 I endure  every  week  at  the  Symphony 
concert  from  a woman  who  does  not 
know  the  humane  way  of  using  her 
fan  I have  known  a person  to  be  put 
under  the  physician’s  care  for  pneu- 
monia after  such  an  exposure. 
think  me  fussy  or  cranky. *  1 “ 

not  know  how  to  ask  the  woman  who 
| knows  not  what  she  does,  and  perhaps 
I you  can  help  me.” 


Mr.  Allen,  did  you  ever  read  an  essay 
iby  Thackeray  entitled,  “On  a Peal  of 
Bells”?  Do  you  remember,  if  you 
have  read  it.  his  praise  of  heroes  of 
Scott:  “They  are  handsome,  modest, 
upright,  simple,  courageous,  not  too 
clever”?  Then  Thackeray  adds,  “Much 
as  I like  those  most  unassuming,  man- 
ly unpretending  gentlemen,  I have  to 
own  that  I think  the  heroes  of  another 
writer,  viz. :— Leather-stocking,  Uncas, 
Hardheart.  Tom  Coffin  are  quite  the 
equals  of  Scott's  men;  perhaps  Leather- 
stocking is  better  than  any  one  in 
•Scott’s  lot.’  La  longue  Carabine  is  one 
of  the  great  prize-men  of  fiction.  He 
ranks  with  your  T'ncle  Toby,  Sir  Roger 
<3^,  Coverly  * * * and  the  artist  has 
deserved  well  of  his  country  who  de- 
vised them.” 

“The  possible  depleter  of  the  Amer- 
ican gentleman  must  be  gently  born, 
and  he  must  be  cultured.”  says  a re- 
viewer of  Mr.  Allen’s  opinions.  What 
a pity  that  Mr.  Ward  McAllister  did 
not  live  to  write  a novel  with  himself 
as  the  hero.  Perhaps  Mr.  Allen— or  the 
reviewer — by  studying  the  career  of 
Mr.  McAllister,  will  be  able  to  fill  the 
niche  now  vacant  in  the  gallery  of 
American  fiction. 

Mr.  G F.  Williams  sang  "America” 
in  Faneull  Hall.  It  Is  a pleasure  to 
know  that  even  in  the  fury  of  a cam- 
paign he  has  not  neglected  the  daily- 
practice  of  vocal  scales  and  exercises. 
We  still  have  hopes  of  hearing  him  at 
a Symphony  concert  this  season.  In- 
deed, one  serious  objection  to  his  elec- 
tion next  week  would  be  that  Art  with 
the  largest  possible  A would  suffer  ir- 
reparably If  he  were  to  sit  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair. 

“Women  in  Scotland  have  made  bag- 
pipe playing  fashionable  in  parlors,  and 
many  of  them  show  no  mean  skill." 
This  is  not  surprising.  Over  two  cen- 
turies ago,  Thomas  Tryon,  whose  rec- 
ommendation of  a vegetable  diet  at- 
tracted Benjamin  Franklin,  wrote. 
"Bagpipes  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Venus  and  Mars.”  Why  should  not 
iVenus  discourse  upon  her  instrument? 

In  one  way  the  bagpipe  is  superior  to 
the  piano  at  an  afternoon  musleale. 
The  piano  encourages  conversation.  But 
even  the  most  intrepid  talker  coukl  not 
prevail  against  a stalwart  performance 
of  the  “Hey,  taltti,  taittle”  of  Bap- 
nockburn.  

Adolphus,  when  you  write  to  Arabel- 
la, on  your  choicest  letter  paper.  “Your 
beauty  is  Grecian,"  you  are  complimen- 
tary but  vague.  The  Athenian  females, 
even  when  mature,  seemed  girls  of 
graceful  slenderness;  but  the  Boetian, 
even  whilst  yet  young  girls,  seemed  ma- 
ture and  robustly  developed  women. 


“Vermont”  writes  with  reference  to 
the  servant-giil  question:  "There  Is  no 


I'ttrtmj  reason,  lr  one  uni  

reading  of  character,  of  there  being  any 
Impassable  gulf  between  a mistress  and 

her  ‘servant,’  so  called.  If  there  should 
be  any  difference  between  mistress  and 
servant,  it  ought  to  show  itself  In  the 
superior  intelligence  and  condition  of 
the  former,  and  taken  into  full  account. 
As  a rule,  the  servant  Is  not  expected 
to  compare  with  the  mistress  in  knowl- 
edge. education  and  general  refinement, 
llut  I have  very  often  noticed  when 
trouble  began  .between  the  parlor  and 
the  kitchen,  the  mistress  would  be  j 
every  whit  as  unreasonable  as  the  ser- 
vant. At  the  very  time  when  It  was  ! 
necessary  for  the  mistress  to  exercise 
her  good  sense  and  superior  condition, 
she  was  apt  to  fall.”  "Vermont”  says 
"There  is  no  earthly  reason.”  etc.  There 
are  mistresses  who  would  say,  "True, 
.here  is  no  earthly  reason.  The  reason 
is  diabolical.” 


M’3-  EMnmond,  by  the  way. 'Is  a,  very 
accomplished  woman.  She  speaks  44 

dialects,  and  had  three  pairs  of  twins 
in  three  years  and  four  months  of 
married  life.  Napoleon  would  have  re- 
garded her  as  a great  woman,  If  his 
famous  remark  was  not  a jest. 

To  T.  C.:  We  understand  that  the 
Italian  Opera  Company  under  Messrs 
Sehoeffel  and  Grau  will  visit  Boston 
for  one  week  toward  the  end  of  the 
season.  We  suppose  the  operas  will 
be  given  In  Mechanics’  Building. 


"Lady  Guides"  are 


not  confined  to 


G.  W.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: "It  appears  by  a recently  found 
collection  of  letters  written  bv  Frank-  i 
Itu  and  Dr.  Ebenezer  Klnnerslev  that  I 
he  first  lecture  on  electricity  delivered  i 
ui  New  England  was  by  Dr.  Kinners-  : 
ley  in  Faneull  Hall  in  1752,  when,  ‘with  ’ 
the  kind  assistance  of  several  gentle-  ! 
men  of  The  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany,  several  cannon  were  discharged  | 
bv  means  of  an  electric  spark  sent 
through  ten  feet  of  water,  thus  show-  I 
tug  that  the  electric  Tire  will  live  in  | 
water,  a river  not  being  sufficient  to  I 
UI  tench  the  smallest  part  of  it.'  ” 


The  mind  that  rests  content  In  the  midst 
of  a literature  that  Is  mostly  journalism, 
the  eye  that  rests  content  on  a landscape 
[defaced  by  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
some  pill-maker's  greed  for  gold,  dwells 
with  disdain  on  the  efforts  of  poets  and  ro- 

Imance  writers  to  escape  from  a sordid  cen- 
tury, and  those  whose  eyes  and  minds  are 
thus  contented  have  prated  glibly  enough 
of  conservatism,  retrogression,  and  Wardour- 
Street  English.  Yet  are  there  some  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  god  of  "modern 
Improvements. ' ’ 

Hamlet,  according  to  his  mother,  who 
surely  is  excellent  authority,  was  scant 
of  breath.  Yet,  paradoxically,  he  solilo- 
quized daily  and  at  appalling  length. 

See  how  the  passionate  press  agent 
mocks  the  reviewer  of  a pianist’s  per- 
formance. The  reviewer  says,  "Mr. 

Johnson  Jones  made  his  first  appear- 
ance last  evening.  His  playing  was  a 
disappointment,  for  he  has  neither 
imagination  nor  temperament.  His 
phrasing  was  often  open  to  criticism. 

Vet  he  has  well-trained  and  strong  fin- 
gers, ancj  the  brilliancy  in  bravura 
passages  excited  the  audience  to  en- 
thusiasm.” The  reviewer,  complying 
with  the  rules  of  the  newspaper  office, 
signs  his  name.  Then  the  passionate  j "The  civil  marriage  of  Jean  de 
press  agent  presents  to  the  public  by  Reszke  was  very  quiet."  This  Is  un- 
circulars  and  advertisements  in  music  expected  news.  We  had  supposed  that 


London.  There  are  lady  guides  In  Bos- 
ton, but  the  prudent  man  from  Cascade- 
vtlle  or  Greening's  Corners  will  prefer 
a personally  conducted  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. 

We  read  the  other  day  in  a book 
which  describes  London  characters  of 
70  or  80  years  ago,  of  a certain  John 
Farrington,  a drayman  in  brewery  ser- 
vice, who  was  esteemed  highly  by  his 
employers  because  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  daily  two  gallons  of  porter 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  hts 
health,  and  was  thus  a testimonial  to 
the  soundness  of  the  brew.  As  a correc- 
tive, Mr.  Farrington  added  to  the 
porter  a pint  and  a half  of  gin. 

Mrs.  Kendal  has  emerged  from  her 
world-renowned  domesticity  to  lecture 
the  dramatic  critics.  Her  scolding  ap- 
pears in  the  New  Saturday.  "When  I 
see  a dramatic  critic  looking  fat,  with 
a diamond  breast-pin  and  a diamond 
ring,  I go  home  and  weep.”  This  leads 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  remark,  “The 
diamonds  would  be  a little  painful,  per- 
haps, on  a question  of  taste.  But  if 
they  are  used  as  symbols  of  unholy  re- 
wards for  flattering  criticism — alack!  Is 
not  this  dark  legend  also  an  illusion? 
Mrs.  Kendal  should  have  given  In- 
stances; she  might  have  started  an  en- 
tertaining controversy.”  Here  in  Bos- 
toh  the  dramatic  critics  are  spare  men 
as  a rule,  and  although  their  salaries 
are  princely,  the  managing  editors  of 
the  respective  newspapers  forbid  them 
to  wear  crape,  diamonds  or  campaign 
buttons  when  in  the  active  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

I8ffa 

But  if  I think  I have  wasted  my  day  in  I 
wretched  undertakings;  and  if  you  are  able  1 
to  prove  to  me  that  I have  really  lived  as 
profoundly  as  a hero,  and  my  soul  has  not 
lost  its  rights,  you  will  have  done  more 
than  if  you  should  persuade  me  today  to 
save  my  enemy,  because  you  have  enlarged 
in  me  the  sum  and  the  grandeur  of  life,  and 
the  longing  for  life;  so  that  tomorrow,  per- 
haps, I shall  know  how  to  live  with  self- 
respect. 


newspapers  the  criticism  of  our  friend 
in  this  form:  • 

OVATION  TO  THE  GREAT  PIAN- 
IST. JOHNSON  JONES!  SEE  WHAT 
THE  EMINENT  CRITIC,  BOAN- 
ERGES BLUDYER,  SAYS  ABOUT 
HIM!  “Mr.  Johnson  Jones  has  well- 
trained  and  strong  fingers,  and  the 
brilliancy  in  bravura  passages  excited 
the  audience  to  enthusiasm.” 


the  press  agent  would  be  the  best  man. 

There  is  jugged  hare;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  Welsh  rabbits  are 
sold  in  jars;  nerhaps  they  are  called 
jarred  rabbits.  Our  own  choice  is  to 
snare  or  hunt  the  rabbit,  and  not  take 
him  out  of  a crockery  warren,  tamed, 
begging  for  cayenne  and  mustard. 


It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bludyer  wrote 
these  words.  But  the  nub  of  the  criti- 
cism Is  slighted  intentionally  by  the 
press  agent,  who,  mutilating  Mr.  Blud- 
yer‘s  article,  parades  him  in  public, 
bound  as  a captive  at  the  heels  of  John- 
son Jones.  And  thus  is  the  reputation  dently  never  been  in  Wales 

of  a pianist  made!  And  thus  the : 

business  of  the  piano  house  that  hires 
Mr.  Jones,  as  It  would  any  salesman, 
is  boomed! 


We  cannot  agree  with  one  eulogist  of 
Jarred  rabbit.  He  says:  “Your  rabbit 

Is  no  doubt  the  finest  eating  thing  of 
its  kind  I ever  saw."  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  jarred  rabbit,  fed  by  hand,  has 
the  keen  appetite  of  the  rabbit  who  eats 
In  the  open.  The  gentleman  lias  evi- 


There  are  Russians  who  do  not  care 
for  Mr.  Howells’s  friend  Tolstoi.  There 
was  one  In  Paris  who  on  the  30th  day 
of  October,  1895,  took  pleasure  in  call- 
ing the  novelist  a madman  with  ex- 
traordinary variations  of  opinion 
“One  day  Tolstoi  found  a number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  at  a 
friend’s  house.  He  exclaimed,  ‘That  Is 
corrupting  reading;  your  daughter 
should  not  look  at  it.‘  He  soon  after- 
wards asked  the  same  woman  If  her 
daughter  had  read  ‘Anna  ICarenine.' 
She.  said,  ‘It’s  not  a fit  book  for  a young 
girl.’  Tolstoi  then  argued  that  a young 
girl  should  be  instructed  in  every- 
thing, that  she  might  conduct  herself 
wisely  in  life." 

Miss  Marie  Dressier  was  not  anxious 
to  have  her  stage  name  known  in  the 
divorce  suit,  and  as  Mr.  Hoppert  made 
no  opposition,  she  would  have  figured 
in  the  newspapers  only  as  Mrs.  Hop- 
pert,  had  she  not  been  recognized  by 
persons  in  the  court  room".  This  is  the 
Miss  Dressier,  the  shrinking  Miss 
Dressier,  who  some  time  ago  horse- 


Another  eulogist  is  so  fond  of  jarred 
rabbit  that  h«  acknowledges  ,in  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  public  his  un- 
bridled appetite.  “I  am  using  now  about 
ninety  to  one  hundred  welsh  tabbits 
per  day.” 

We  wonder  if  anybody  in  Boston- 
even  the  most  hardened  frequenter  of  a 
Boston  restaurant— would  have  the 
courage  to  sit  down  and  eat  a rabbit 
with  Morgan  Odoherty,  late  of  the  99th. 
"I  like  it  best,”  says  the  gallant  Ensign 
and  Adjutant,  "in  the  genuine  Welsh 
way— that  is,  the  toasted  bread  buttered 
on  both  sides  profusely,  then  a layer  of 
cold  roast  beef,  with  mustard  and  horse- 
radish, and  then,  on  the  top  of  all,  the 
Superstratum  of  Cheshire  thoroughly 
saturated,  while  in  the  process  of  toast- 
ing, with  cwrw,  or,  in  its  absence, 
genuine  porter,  black  pepper,  and  shal- 
lot vinegar.  I peril  myself  upon  the 
assertion,  that  this  is  not  a heavy  sup-  [ 
per  for  a man  who  has  been  busy  all 
day  till  dinner,  in  reading,  writing, 
walking,  or  riding — who  has  occupied 
himself  between  dinner  and  supper  in 
the  discussion  of  a bottle  or  two  ol 
sound  wine,  or  any  equivalent— and  who 
proposes  to  swallow  at  least  three 


tumblers  of  something  hot,  ere  he  re- 
«»•* » «» *»*•“  <*  *— 

-hyness  was  so  noticeable  here  in  "The  nus‘  


Lady  Slavey”.  We  congratulate  her 
on  the  ingenuity  of  her  press  agent. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Diamond,  the  husband 
of  the  polyglot  granddaughter  of  Maxl- 


We  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  see- 
ing some  illustrations  by  Miss  Ethel 
Reed,  who  is  now  in  Berlin,  to  a book 
which  will  be  published  soon  by  Messrs, 
millan  of  Mexico,  was  Accused'  ot'aiA  Copeland  and  Day‘  Tbe  bo°k  Tis  for 
tempting  to  poison  his  wife.  The  case  children‘  and  the  tcxt  1S  by  Mrs’  Loulse 
was  not  one  of  Diamond  cut  Diamond 


C.  Moulton.  These  drawings  by  Miss 
Reed  are  singular  in  appropriate  naivete 


1 combined  with  a suggestion  of  the  ab- 
normal and  the  sinister.  The  most 
striking  example  of  her  skill  anil 
strange  Imagination  Ih  a picture  of  a 
fair  child  with  an  excessively  ddcolleti 
bodice.  Did  this  Massachusetts  girl 
learn  such  fantastlcalncss  in  smug  Bos- 
ton or  has  she  read  Petronlus  and  does 
she  dream  dreams?  She  seems  to  be 
honest  in  her  art,  not  an  apish  admirer 
nf  "antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantastlcoes, 
iheso  new  tuners  of  accents."  She 
shows  wild  Imagination  in  the  treat- 
ment of  even  the  conventional.  But 
what  Is  Miss  Reed  doing  In  Berlin,  the 
most  material  and  depressing  of  all  Eu- 
ropean cities? 

The  corpse  of  tho  author  is  often 
of  more  advantage  to  publishers  than 
Is  the  live  author  who  quarrels  over 
payments.  Paul  Verlaine  Is  hardly  ac- 
customed to  the  ground,  before,  his 
waste-basket  is  ransacked.  Posthu- 
mous poems  are  published  and  still  an- 
I nounced.  And  now  comes  Mr.  F£-llx 
| Rdgamey,  who  speaks  of  Verlaine  as 
a draughtsman.  The  handsome  vol- 
! time,  published  in  a limited  and  num- 
bered edition  by  Floury,  Paris,  con- 
I tains  sketches  and  reminiscences  by 
Rdgamey  and  seven  drawings  by  Ver- 
laine who  thus  shows  that  a poor  car- 
icaturist may  be  a great  poet.  The  cari- 
catures of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Prince 
Imperial  Verlaine  had  the  delightful 
Impudence  to  add  parodies  of  Copp£o 
and  sign  the  name  of  the  latter  to  these 
parodies. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  George  R.  Sims 
i has  found  paraffin  oil  to  be  an  effica- 
cious hair  restorer,  and  thus  "caused 
hair  to  grow  on  50,000  bald  heads.”  This 
is  only  fair;  for  some  of  his  poems  and 
! plays  have  undoubtedly  taken  the  hair 
off  the  heads  of  theatre  goers. 

We  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  advice 
of  Alsaharavius,  who  enjoyed  a large 
and  fashionable  practice,  spoke  at  Fac- 
ulty dinners  and  drove  about  in  a ba- 
rouche. This  learned  man  recommends 
emetics  after  food,  purging  with  hiera 
piora  friction  with  compositions  con- 
taining mustard,  euphorbium,  peliitory, 
nettle-seed,  with  oil  of  sesame,  or  with 
liquid  pitch.  During  this  treatment  i 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  beer. 

! Why  should  a strong-souled  man  be 
sensitive  as  to  his  lack  of  hair?  To 
many  baldness  is  becoming.  Louis  XIV. 
at  the  age  of  35  years  took  to  a wig,  al- 
though his  thick  hair  gave  him  a right 
I to  despise  the  fashion.  His  son,  the 
j great  Dauphin,  in  1687  had  his  head 
shaved;  for  he  found  a wig  more  con- 
venient and  comfortable.  It  is  simpler 
to  dust  a head  every  morning  with  a 
little  feather  duster  than  to  comb  and 
brush  rebellious  locks;  and  a confirmed 
oow-llck  Is  a fatal  blow  to  the  pride  of 
| man.  Do  you  fear,  oh  Baldhead,  the 
taunt  alluded  to  by  the  Athenaeum  of 
July  31,  1886:  “An  elderly  Jew  money 
Gender  whom  she  afterwards  describes 
to  her  admiring  friends  as  a bladder 
of  lard,  a graceful  reference  to  his 
baldness  and  tendency  to  stoutness”? 

n/  ( 4 1 f h 

Mrs,  Beach’s  Symphony  Produced  i 
Last  Night  in  Music  Hall — The 
Overwhelming  Triumph  of  Cam- 
panari. 

j The  program  of  the  third  Symphony 
I Concert  last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 

[ Paur,  conductor,  was  as  follows; 
Symphony  in  E minor,  "Gaelic,"  op.  32 

(MS.)  first  time Beach 

Air.  “Vision  Fugitive,”  from  "Hgro- 

ctiacle”  ) Massenet 

Mr.  Campanari. 

Variations  on  a theme  by  Josef  Haydn — 

Brahms 

Prologue  to  “Pagliaeci” LeoncaVallo 

Mr.  Campanari. 

Overture  to  “Der  Freischtuz” Weber 

Mrs.  Beach  is  by  no  means  the  first 
woman  who  has  written  a symphony. 

A Frencn  woman,  an  admirable  mu- 
sician, wrote  three,  which  were  per- 
formed in  Paris.  Three  English  women 
have  written  symphonies,  two  of  which 
have  surely  been  performed  in  London. 
There  are  German  women  whose  names 
appear  in  the  catalogue  of  symphony 
writers.  The  most  remarkable  was 
Aline  Hundt,  a pupil  of  Liszt,  whose 
symphony  in  G minor  was  played  at 
Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  con- 
ducted by  her  in  a manner  that  won  the 
praise  of  critics  who  were  prepared  to 
scoff. 

But  any  consideration  of  the  part 
played  by  woman  in  £he  history  of  or- 
chestral works  must  be  reserved  for 
the  Wednesday  article. 

Other  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
symphony  of  Mrs.  Beach  must  be  re- 
served till  then.  The  election  is  just 
now  the  one  Important  thing,  and  Art 
must  sit  quietly  in  the  background. 

* * « 

It  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  say 
of  the  “Gaelic”  symphony,  “This  is  a 
creditable  work  for  a woman.”  Such 
patronage  is  uncalled  for,  and  it  would 
be  offensive.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
say,  "A  praiseworthy  endeavor.”  ' The 
endeavor  is  of  little  importance  In  art.  i 
The  result  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
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portance;  we  will  talk  ihii 
gother  later:  certainly  the  treatment  I 
of  them  In  the  first,  second  and  fourlh  l 
movements  often  excites  honest  ad- 
miration and  gives  genuine  pleasure. 

I except  the  slow  movement;  for  It 
Booms  tho  most  labored  und  at  the 
Bame  time  tho  weakest. 

First  of  all  this  music,  as  a rule. 
Bounds  well.  For  the  Jest  Is  true,  that 
there  Is  music  which  la  better  than  I 
it  sounds.  Charming  Ideas  of  Bchu-  I 
mann,  for  Instance,  aro  often  shook-  | 
Ingly  dressed  In  orchestral  robes.  But  I 
In  this  symphony  of  Mrs.  Beaeh  there 
Is  tho  evidence  of  orchestral  Instinct  I 
rather  than  the  suspicion  of  loose  ex- 
perimenting. Some  composers  treat  an 
orchestra  as  a child  fools  with  a new 
box  of  blocks.  There  are  grotesque 
combinations,  impossible  architectural  j 
devices.  The  child  Is  surprised  and  de- 
lighted. Mrs.  Beach  wrote  In  this  In- 
stance as  though  she  were  sure  of  .the 
effects  she  hart  thought  out.  You  do 
not  at  once  feel  that  piano  music  has  I 
been  fitted  this  way  and  that  way  and 
anyway  to  the  orchestra. 

Occasionally  she  is  noisy  rather  than 
sonorous.  Here  she  is  eminently  femi- 
nine. A woman  who  writes  for  orches- 
tra thinks,  “I  must  be  virile  at  any 
cost.”  What  Salnt-Saens  said  of  Au-  I 
gusta  Holmes  is  true  of  the  sex. 

Of  the  four  movements,  the  second 
now  stands  out  in  sharpest  relief.  There  I 
is  plenty  of  good  stuff  in  the  first;  there 
is  an  elemental  swing  as  well  as  a 
force  that  almost  approaches  grandeur 
in  the  finale;  there  are  many  excellent 
things  in  the  detail  on  which  f would  I 
fain  dwell,  but  the  scherzo  is  to  me  i 
the  most  complete,  rounded  and  truly 
musical  of  the  movements. 

Mrs.  Beach,  who  was  applauded 
heartily,  acknowledged  the  tribute  of 
the  audience  modestly. 

.** 

Mr.  Campanari  was  welcomed  with 
unusual  warmth  and  applauded  en- 
thusiastically after  each  appearance.  | 
His  voice  seems  to  grow  steadily  in  ' 
power,  which  Is  kept  under  artistic 
control.  He  is  more  the  master  of  the 
crescendo  and  the  climax  than  he  was 
when  he  first  left  the  orchestra  for  the 
lyric  stage.  He  shows  a nicer  apprecia- 
tion of  finesse,  as  in  the  air  from  Mas- 
senet's opera.  So,  too,  in  the  prologue 
to  “Pagliacci"  the  dramatic  pohvs 
were  admirably  accentuated,  and  in 
the  great  passage  beginning  “E  voi, 
piuttosto”  the  noble  organ  of  the  singer 
inspired  by  the  unfeigned  passion  of  the 
man  produced  an  irresistible,  over- 
whelming effect. 

I regret  to  say  that  the  accompani- 
ments to  these  airs  were  led  by  i\lr 
Paur  without  intelligence  and  played  by 
the  orchestra  in  a slovenly  manner. 

* * * l 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert Saturday  will  be  as  follows:  Volk- 
inann,  overture  "Richard  III.  ';  aria 
i:om  Mozart’s  "II  Re  Pastore”;  prelude 
to  act  II..  “Ingewelde,”  Schillings;  aria 
from  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor”;  Schu- 
mann’s Symphony  No.  2,  C major.  Mrs. 
Melba  will  be  the  singer. 

PHILIP  HALE. 
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How  Arditi’s  Gossip  Fell 
on  Stony  Ground. 


The  Wagneritc  Reviewer 
Prates  of  “ Scrdidncss.” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


Let  us  consider  today  the  review  pub- 
lished in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Oct  10 
of  Ardlti's  "My  Reminiscences.” 

In  the  first  place  It  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  a style  of  reviewing  that 
is  out  of  fashion  in  this  country — the 
more’s  the  pity. 

In  the  second  place  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  tho  reviewer  is  that  taken 
by  some,  to  whom  Italian  opera  is  the 
abomination  of  desolation. 

I admire  the  review,  although  It  is 
prejudiced  in  a way  and  without  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  student 
who  has  a sense  and  an  appreciation 
of  historical  perspective. 

THE  TRUE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

"After  Henry  Russell.  Luigi  Ardfftl. 
As  the  Baroness  von  Zedlitz  quaintly 
puts  It,  ‘Musicians  have  been  asking 
, lor  the  last  ten  years,  "Why  do<  s no; 

| Ardlli  write  Ills  memoirs?’’  ' The  Bar- 
| oness  does  not  enlighten  us  as  to  who 
i the  musicians  were  who  ask'd  this 
: curious  question,  but,  asked  or  un-  i 
I asked,  Ardlti  has  written  his  rtn 


. , I rfuvtavo  Cliarpentier  win  wrue  a oau- 

Ihe'TlTib  As  has  been  already  said,  the  br  performed  at  the  Inaugura- 

book  is  the  perfectly  typical  progenj  of  ( monument  to  Watteau  in 

. distinct  cWnoUr.  Among  all  men  }l?'Yuxembourg  garden.  Paris. 

Arditi  is  the  one  n.ost  completely  and  Lu*en  > gg  ,R,rt  al  Chris. 
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: and  the  Baroness,  whose  por-  | 
iccoint'anles  the  book,  hus  been 
enough  to  translate  them  into  j 
onian  English.  To  say  that  the  I 
is  a revelation  of  character  ] 
be  to  say  too  little:  is  an  ab-  | 
y perfect  analysis.  Whether  you 
ic  style  of  these  reminiscences  or 
■bother  this  ‘Interesting  and  ills-  | 
sbe.i  personality' — to  quote  the  1 
ess — strikes  you  favorably  or  not,  I 
er  this  highly-wrought  artistic  I 
ramenf  seems  to  you  of  the  no- 
or  not— these  things  do  not  mat- 
FJe.td  in  the  right  spirit,  upart 
style,  taste,  thought,  or  emo- 
the  book  yet  remains,  in  spite  of 
agmentary  method,  its  odd-and- 
oaterlal.  its  amazing  mixture  of 
[tent  and  reminiscence,  a mas- 
(and  quite  unconscious!  reflection 
! chaiacter  of  Luigi  Arditi.  Far. 
»wn  on  the  scale.  It  belongs  to  the 
are  of  books  in  which  Boswell's 
of  Johnson'  takes  the  first  and 
me  pla 


Luigi  Arditi  was  born  some 
13  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  23  he  de- 
termined to  come  up  to  London;  but 
man  proposes.  God  disposes:  or.  ns  the 
■ n!an  translation  has  it,  'How- 
ever felicitously  man  may  propose 
divers  enterprises.  Providence  often 
steps  forward  and  intervenes  with  cool 
decisiveness  to  frustrate  them.'  < In  this 
Instance  Providence  stepped  forward 
with  cool  decisiveness,  and  frustrated 
Ar  liti  s design  of  visiting  England.  He 
traveled  Instead  to  Havana  and  ‘other 
parts  of  the  N<  w World.’  settling  his 
new  engagement  at  Milan  over  a jovial 
glass  of  sparkling  wine.’  Concerning 
Havana  Arditi  has  to  tell  you  that 
‘from  the  socla.  point  of  view  Havana 
is  a city  practically  without  ladles.’ 
After  a lengthened  experience  in  va- 
rious 'parts  of  the  New  World’  Arditi 
at  last  visited  London,  married,  and  be- 
gan to  settle  down  as  a more  or  less 
serious  conductor.  Let  it  not  be  put 
down  to  his  discredit  that  it  was  this 
particular  period  of  his  existence  which 
fixed  his  taste  forever  in  the  bed-rock 
Of  Italian  opera.  Henceforward,  fault 
or  no  fault,  limitation  or  no  limitation. 
Arditi  is  the  typical  conductor  of  this 
kind  of  opera.  And  what  a character 
it  is.  and  what  a history  that  is  of 
Italian  opera  in  England!  It  is  easy, 
after  reading  such  a book,  to  under- 
stand the  relish  with  which  Sir  Au- 
gustus Harris  abolished  the  word 
‘Italian’  from  the  style  and  title  of  bis 
undertaking.  It  seems  that  Maple- 
son’s  noblest  quality  was  the  facility 
with  which  he  was  able  to  calm  irate 
prime  donne  in  search  for  cheques. 
These  ladles  would  enter  his  office, 
‘vowing  they  would  not  depart  from 
his  presence  without  a little  cheque, 
and  these  same  ladles  would  issue  forth 
after  waiting  Ills  leisure  with  their 
angry  looks  transformed  to  absolute 
eriitv.’  but  without  the  ittlc  cheque. 
’This  ' as  Signor  Arditi  w isely  observes, 
•was  an  art  in  itself.’  Then  there  was 
the  tenor  who  refused  to  dross  in  his 
Fmist  costume  until  he  had  received 
his  long-delayed  salary;  and  the  so- 
| prano  who  accompanied  herself  to  the 
harp  in  the  last  scene  of  Ro-sim  s 
•Otello;'  and  there  was  the  jealousy 
which  Madame  Valleria  ’succeeded  in 
arousing  in  Madame  Ambre.  and  the 
j'alousv  of  Mario  which  an  unknown 
lady  ’succeeded  in  arousing  in  the 
tender  breast  of  Grisi;  and  there  is  the 
-torv  of  Madame  Ambr£  herself.  who. 
•notwithstanding  much  puffing,  was  not 
i by-anv  means  a draw,  and  who  be- 
came a decided  drug  in  the  market, 
and  there  was  the  sad  Map  eson  sea- 
son when  ’Patti  caught  cold  scvenH 
times.’  and  ’nervous  tension  beset  u. 
from  rosy  morn  till  dewy  eve;  and 
: there  was  Mdme.  Scalchl.  who  was  sued 
by'  Abbey  because  she  would  not  sing 
I .lining  upon  a koo*1  Msh  °* 

marcaroni’  and  who  won  her  case  by 
| Trdlti’s  evidence  on  the  ground  that  it 
wJmld  have  been  quite  Impossible  for 
! her  to  Immediately  after  a hea'Y 

!*  ’ arid  who  sent  a ruby  and  dia- 

I JSond  p“n  to  him  ’in  memory  of  the  oc- 

Ca"P°emlniscences  such  as  those  might 
he  repeated  through  columns.  For  the 
moment  without  considering  them  fur- 
Ihe^  they  tome  as  authoritative  ac- 
counts  of  the  true  condition  of  the  days 
! "n  ifalian  Opera  was  reckoned  to  be 
at  its  palmiest  level  of  prosperity.  With 
, qiemor  Arditi  the  burthen  is  ever,  the 
near  dca  1 days;’  but  to  the  younger 
i and  less  impassioned  observer  t:ie  dear. 
I dead  days  have  something  of  the  sordid 


absolutely  identified  with  the  curious  . 
and  (to  us!  quite  unintelligible  reign  of  | 
Italian  opera  In  the  world.  He  lived  in  j 
the  davs  when  it  was  popular  but  dl  l [ 
not  pav:  he  saw  the  time  come  when  ( 
the  odd  fact  turned  up  that  German 
opera,  though  not  popular,  began  to  I 
pay,  ho  sees  the  time  now  when  Ger- 
man opera  is  popular  and  pays,  while 
Italian  opera  is  unpopulai  and  pays  as 
little  us  ever.  For,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. the  paving  element  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  Signor  Arditi,  the  final  ques- 
tion. Still  he  remains  true  to  his  colors. 
Stdl  to  him.  as  to  Mr.  Suntley,  the 
Italian  opera  Is  the  sole.  Influencing 
planet.  Times  have  changed,  but  not 
Vrditi  His  book,  though  frivolous  in 
shape,  uninteresting  as  literary  art.  is 
charged  with  a grave  and  serious  mean- 
ing. and  the  significance  of  it  is  the 
last  thing  that  its  author,  to  use  his 

own  inimitable  Style,  ‘meant  to  con- 
vey.’ ” 


m * 

If  Arditi  had  not  gossiped  artlessly, 
and  at  random,  the  reviewer  could  not 
have  placed  the  ’’Reminiscences”  in  the 
category  of  books  dear  to  him.  He  has 
no  right  to  complain  of  what  gave  him 
pleasure. 

<3o  there  was  "something  sordid 
about  the  history  of  the  "dear  dead 
days.”  Opera  is  sordid  in  that  it  is  nec- 
essarily a commercial  speculation.  The 
sordidness  was  not  or  is  not  confined 
to  Italian  opera.  I remember  that  Hein- 
rich Yogi,  the  great  Wagner  tenor, 
would  not  sing  once  at  Bay- 
reuth because  he  did  not  think 
the  pay  was  enough  for  the 

exertion.  And  in  the  history  of 
opera  there  is  nothing  more  sordid  than 
Bayreuth  as  it  Is  now  managed  by  the 
widow  of  Wagner.  Singers  are  about  the 
same,  whether  they  are  masters  of  bel 
canto  or  only  growl  and  bellow  in  the 
music  dramas  of  Wagner.  Managers  are 
about  the  same  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  composer  whose  works  fill  the  box 
office  is  the  composer  of  genius.  Ger- 
mans as  well  as  Italians  are  seen 
’’ruining  one  another  for  .the  sake  of 
selfishness,  snatching  at  cheques,”  etc. 

And  why  should  not  Arditi  tell  his 
story  in  half-cynical  fashion?  If  Arditi 
had  told  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
heard!  But  that  would  have  taken 
prodigious  memory  as  well  as  courage. 

‘‘The  curious  and  (to  us)  quite  unin- 
telligible reign  of  Italian  Opera  in  the 
world.”  Why  ’’curious  and  unlntelli- 
gible’’”  When  Arditi  was  in  his  prime, 
there  were  great  singers,  Mr.  Reviewer; 
and  von  have  often  chanted  in  purple 


Johan  G.  Conrad!  died  lately  at  Chris- 
tiania at  the  age  of  76.  He  wrote  many 
songs,  music  for  dramas,  -and  a pam- 
phlet on  the  music  and  musicians  of 
Norway. 

“Lucia”  and  “Norma”  have  been 
.riven  at  the  People’s  Theatre  in  Mu- 
nich. And  yet  the  Wagnerites  persist 
in  saying  old-fashioned  Italian  opera  is 
hopelessly  dead. 

The  Metropolitan  Grand  English 
Opera  Company,  with  Mrs.  Januschow- 
skv,  prima  donna,  and  Mr.  Neuen- 
dorff,  conductor,  will  begin  its  season 
at  Washington  Nov.  9. 

Rudolph  Aronson's  new  waltz  is  en- 
titled "Terisita,”  and  Is  dedicated  to 
the  famous  pianist,  Teresa  Carrfcrio. 
Mrs.  Carreno  lofi  Berlin  Oct.  21  foi  St. 
Petersburg  prior  to  sailing  for  Amer- 
ica. 

There  will  be  no  performance  of  Die 
Walkure”  this  season  by  the  Schoeffel 
and  Grau  Company.  Fella  Litvhine  will 
take  the  place  of  Klatskj . She  has 
sung  in  Paris.  Brussels,  Moscow.  An- 
tonio Ceppi  will  be  a new  tenor.  Jean 
de  Reszke  may  sing  Siegfried. 

Jane  Harding,  not  the  ex-singer  and 
present  actress,  but  the  singer  with  an 
whose  debut  in  Pans  provoked  a 
stormy  scene,  made  her  d(jbut  at  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  Oct.  10,  m iia 
viata."  Her  costumes  and  jewels  won 
more  applause  than  her  dramatic  ori 
vocal  skill. 

Mr.  Seppilli  is  engaged  as  conductor 
of  Madame  Albani's  opera  and  concert 
tour  of  Canada.  The  tour  will  last 
three  months;  the  opening  Per^TorlTan°® 

Is  to  take  place  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  on 
the  13th  of  November.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Seppilli  occupied 
a similar  position  with  Abbey  and  Giau 
in  America  last  year. 

Mr.  Umberto  Giordano  arrived  in 
New  York  the  24th.  His  opera  “Andrea 
Chenier”  is  to  be  produced  by  Maple- 
son  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  It  was, 
first  produced  at  Milan,  March  23,  1SJ6, ; 
and  it  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Mr.  Giordano,  who  is  about  30  years 
old  is  the  composer  of  "Malavita 
(Rome,  1892)  and  “Regina  Diaz." 

•'Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  is  the  only  , 
one  of  our  modern  Englishmen  who 
ever  had  a distinct  note,  a style  and 
manner  of  bis  own;  and  a contempla- 
tion of  'The  Rose  of  Sharon’  makes  one 
bitterly  angry  that  so  gifted  a man 
should  have  been  compelled  for  the 
sake  of  £500  a year  to  bury  himselt 
and  his  gifts  in  the  dust  of  a music 

school.” J-  E.  Runciman. 

A letter  from  Mrs.  Teresa  Carreno  to 
her  manager,  Mr.  Rudolph  Aronson, 
announces  her  repertory  as 
For  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Seidl), 
New  York,  Jan.  8 and  9,  Beethoven  s E 
flac  Concerto  and  Liszt’s  Fantaisie 
Hongroise;  New  York  Symphony  So- 
ciety (Damrosch),  Jan.  29  and  30,  Schu- 
bert's' "Wanderer”  Fantaisie;  Chicago 
Orchestra  (Thomas),  Feb.  5 and  b,  Cho- 


away  mountain.  There  shOuWBBT) 
and  tobacco  and  books  of  gos3lp 
a smouldering  fire  on  the  hearth  after 
sundown.  Now.  to  the  flat  dweller  a 
cool  November  evening  is  merely  th 
affair  of  the  steam  radiator  which Ms  , 
a weapon  used  mercilessly  bY^hat 
malignant  being,  the  janitor  How  is 
It  ^possible  for  any  flat  dweller  t0  p‘ 
predate  November? 


££?  reS“  Supreme  v^! 

NO1™.'  glowing  tribute  Jhan  I 


yours  was  ever  paid  Melba.  And  Melba, 
is  first  last,  and  always  a singer. 

What  would  not  we  give  right  here 
in  Boston  for  a return  of  that  night  in 
1847  when  Arditi  swung  the  stick  in 
the  first  recognized  performance  of 
genuine  Italian  opera.  The  place  was 
the  Howard  Athenaeum.  The  opera 
was’  Ernani.  The  singers  were  the 
voluptuous,  golden  mouthed  Fortunata. 
Tedesco,  Pereili,  Novelli,  V ita. 

Arditi  has  swung  the  stick  for  many 
I famous  men  and  women  on  the  lyric 
stage  since  1847.  He  knows  the  scan- 
dals, the  quarrels,  the  frauds,  the  sub- 
terfuges, the  hasty  expedients,  the  glit- 
ter and  the  shame  of  operatic  life. 
Should  he  have  written  his  “Reminls- 


Moritz  Rosenthal  will  Degm  his 
season  in  America  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  10, 
when  he  will  be  assisted  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr. 
Damrosch.  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  play 
Schvtte’s  piano  concerto  in  L sharp 
minor,  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantaisie, 
with  orchestra,  and  these  solo  pieces. 
Berceuse  and  Barcarole  by  Chopin, 
Schubert’s  Moment  Musical  and  Lm- 
denbaum;  Rosenthal’s  contrapuntal 
studv  on  Chopin’s  D flat  waltz,  and 
Liszt’s  “Masaniello”  tarantella. 

The  Flemish  ooera  by  Jan  Blcckx, 
who  is  called  the  Teniers  of  music- 
Teniers  is  dead  and  cannot  resent  such 
liberties— entitled  "The  Princess  of  the 
Tavern”  ("Herbergprincess  ),  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  at  the  Flemish 
Lyric  Theatre,  Antwerp,  Oct.  10.  ihe 
music  is  highly  praised.  The  story 


That  All  Saints,  or  All  Hallowsopens 
the  month  with  the  thought  of  shut 
graves  may  have  barbed  the  reproach  | 

against  November.  Edmund  de^Gencourt.  , 

remembering  his  dear  brother  Jules.  | 
wrote  Nov.  1,  1894,  of  the  horrors  of  the  , 
cemetery  with  Its  sunken  t0iu£s.  with 

only  a cross  projecting  from  the  earth 

ns  the  end  of  a mast  is  all  that  is 
shown  above  the  water’s  surface,  but 
the  sunken  ship  is  below  below.  The 
spirit  of  Whitman  is  manlier: 

“And  as  to  you,  Corpse.  I think  you  are 
good  manure— but  that  does  not  offend 

I smell  the  white  roses,  sweet-scented  and 

! reach°?onthe  leafy  lip— I -each  to  the  pol- 
ish’d breasts  of  melons.” 

This  reminds  us  of  the  existence  in 
Boston  of  genteel  sadduceelsm.  Go  to 
any  club  where  the  talk  ever  drifts 
from  horses,  cards  or  women  where 
there  Is  at  least  a brave  show  of  lntet 
change  of  thought,  and  seven  out  of 
ten  pretend  to  disbelieve  or  really  dis- 
believe in  the  immortality  of  ^ 

They  are  apparently  content  t0 
pleasantly  and  well-suited  toward  an- 
nihllatlon.”  Malvolio,  accused  of  mad- 
ness, made  a nobler  answer. 

And  to  de  Goncourt,  viewing  with  pes- 
simistic eyes  God’s  acre,  we  prefer  the 
cheerfulness  of  old  James  Howel  Esq 
writing  from  Florence,  ^ov.  1,  16-1.  ±ie 
chats  about  the  manners  and  customs 
in  Genoa,  where  the  people  are  the 
subtlest,  I will  not  say  the  most  sub- 
dulous  Dealers.”  You  know  the  word 
• snickersnee.”  Listen  to  Howel  a min- 
ute: “Amongst  other  Customs  they 
have  in  that  Town,  one  is.  That  none 
must  carry  a pointed  Knife  about  him 
which  makes  the  Hollander,  who  s 
us’d  to  Snik  and  Snee,  t0  leave  h , 
Horn-Sheath  and  Knife  a Ship-boar 
when  he  comes  ashore.” 

That  Bryan  was  an  actor  is  no  news. 
He  is  still  an  actor. 

But  this  statement  of  Mr.  Duncan  B. 
Harrison  is  somewhat  surprising. 
••While  my  association  with  J-  D.  s 
!ivan  is  the  chief  regrettable  affiliation 
of  my  career,”  etc.  Daily  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  Honorable  John 
the  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
man  whom  Boston  honored  publicly  In 
Susie  Han.  a “regrettable  affiliation  ’? 
And  others  were  longing  to  shake  ti  e 
hand  that  had  shaken  the  hand  of  Sul- 
livan. 


Should  he  have  wrmen  «.*»**««  music  is  highly  praisea. 

ccnces”  in  .Juvenallan  mood,  or  played,  tons  0f  the  “eternal  conffiat  between 
the  part  of  the  dull  recorder  of  fact,?  I for  a 

The  game  was  not  worth  the  candle.  Kavern  princess,  cunning  and  fascinat- 
He  gossiped  to  the  Baroness  over  the  in„.  the  betrothed  tries  in  vam  to  win 
. , • ttm...  v»«  Vio-vro  takpn  a him  back,  and  the  opera  closes  with  a 

vlrtue'is  rarSy  dwarfed  JnJhtaVorid! 
vice  is  always  punished. 


Chianti,  Why  should  he  have  taken  a 
frivolous  thing,  a sport  of  fashion 
seriously? 
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m The  public.  It  Is  true, 
ire  the  footlights;  they  gave 
lelr  humour  and  shouted  in 
Mario  was  a god,  Grisi  a 
Tltiens  stood  statuesquely  and 
wTThout  a rival;  Albonl  was  the  pearl, 
Patti  was  the  paragon,  the  chrysol  te 
! nrth  all  her  tribe;  ei  patati,  patata. 
But  let  that  same  public  pick  up  Ar- 
dill  s book,  and  lift  the  curtain  when 
the  stage  Is  darkened  and  th-  house  Is, 
mthe.i  in  brown  Holland,  and  there 
‘ tarred  clamour  of  men  and 
a-rmt-n  .-rvliig  for  pur.*  envy,  ruining 
*nJ  another  for  the  sake  of  selfishness. 

at  cheques,  making  a god  of 
thinking,  caring,  considering 
,g  but  their  food,  their  drink, 
iage*.  their  Jewels,  their  cos- 
Vnd  to  Arditi  living  behind 
.LlightK.  accustomed  to  that 
it  all*  ho  natural  that 

his  Story  laughingly,  good- 
ly. vacantly,  thinking  that  as 
ehed  him  so  lightly  It  will  also 
nubile  with  equal  lrresponsl- 
i is  for  a crucial  example, 
him  that  four  hundred  and 
ies  of  champagne  were  con- 
hen  Mdme.  Patti  opened  her 
t Cralg-y-Nos.  He  made  the 
lecure;  he  v. Ill  not  be  inaceu- 
wlli  not  allow  you  to  forget 
mt;  Jt  wan  rour  hundred  and 

record  proceed*  and  proceed*. 
Iwa vh  admired  Wagner'*  mir- 
deolareu*  and  you  Know  that 
on  the  legend  v/lth  hi*  tongue 
»*ek  for  indeed,  from  hi»  ac- 
ts might  never  have  heard 
*'r  ha/l  composed  anything 


but 
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•artoon  it 
In  rivalry 


* triumph 
which  he 
with  Seidl. 

humoroua  ap- 

.t  the  rivalry 
ige.  and  thal 
was  destined 
lent  clean  off 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Sigrid  Arnoldson  is  singing  in  Ger- 
many. 

Adelina  Patti  will  sing  this  season  in 
Madrid.  ■ 

Miss  Hoffmann  of  Brussels  made  her 
dC-bnl  as  a j ianist  In  New  York  the  2.itl); 

Goldmark’s  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth” 
ha-  been  given  in  Hungarian  iat  iiuclc- 

' oennaro  de  Filippo,  opera  singer,  died 
while  going  from  Constantinople  to 

Mi  s Olive  Mead  of  Boston  played  the 
Violin  at  a Llcderkranz  concert  in  New 
York  the  24th. 

Mrs.  Norcross,  an  American,  was 
loudly  applauded  for  her  Carmen  at 
Magdeburg  Oct.  9. 

“Les  deux  Billets,”  by  Poise,  was  re- 
vived lately  with  great  success  at  the 
Monnaie  Brussels. 

Camilla  I'rso,  Carlotta  Desvlgnes  and 
Frankly n Sonnakalb  will  make  a con- 
cert tour  of  the  world. 

Hleanore  Jackson,  an  American  violin 
pupil  at  the  Hoch  Schule,  Berlin,  has 
been  awarded  a stipend. 

into  Lohse,  former  husband  of  the 
lab  Klafsky,  will  give  an  orchestral 
concert  In  New  York  next  month. 

Jul< Barbier  and  Paul  de  Choudens 
have  published  through  Calmann-Lcvy 
| their  libretto  “Clarissa  Harlowe.” 

Levi,  the  conductor,  who  says  he  Is 
I too  nervous  for  further  work.  Is  going 
to  marry  a rich  widow  In  Munich. 

A new  tenor,  Borgmaim,  made  his 
dfbut  in  ’’Nachtlager  In  Granada”  at 
Vienna  Oct.  9.  Jlanslick  sees  In  him  a 
heroic  tenor  of  unusual  promise. 


Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits;  and 
as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours. 

It  offends  commonly  It  it  be  too  hot  and 
dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  bluster- 
ing,' or  a tempestuous  air. 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful 
ease, 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member- 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  1,e's' 

No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,,  no  birds, 
November! 

After  all,  is  not  November  a slan- 
dered month?  Even  In  England,  where 
It  is  said  many  go  mad  or  kill  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  gloom,  there 
are  compensations.  As  that  pleasant 
book  "The  Alimentary  Calendar, 
tells  ’ us,  “November  Is  conspicuously 
rich  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork  and 
house-lamb,  as  well  as  In  fish,  poul- 
try, game  and  wild  fowl.  Thus  by  an 
admirable  provision. In  the  economy  of 
nature,  at  the  seaspn  when  the  human 
appetite  is  increasing  in  strength,  the, 
means  of  gratifying  It  are  multlpled. 
Hare-soup— with  an  “a,  ’ observe— 
is  a rich  and  seasonable  luxury.  There 
is  also  now  a great  consumption  of 
oysters.”  My  darling,  what  wouldst 
thou  have  more? 

To  the  man  who  Is  philosophical,  as 
-well  as  wealthy  hnd  healthy  enough 
to  live  In  the  country,  November  is  a 
congenial  month.  There  should  be 
haze  ori  the  horizon;  there  should  be  a 
sound  of  distant  labor  or  the  faint 
crash  of  a falling  tree  far  up  the  far- 


S D.  H.  asks  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chevalier’s  name.  “I  have  seen 
some  clever  wrestling  at  the  B.  A.  A., 
but  none  more  animated  than  over  this 
name  ” We  are  told  by  those  who 
know  the  eminent  music  hall  singer 
that  he  pronounces  his  name  as  the 
word  is  pronounced  in  French,  for 
is  French  by  birth.  This  word,  by  the 
way,  does  not  have  such  a strong  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable  as  Is  given 
usually  by  Americans. 

“It  seems  it  was  the  sense  of  har- 
mony rather  than  that  of  modesty  that 
governed  the  Boston  Art  Committee  .in 
rejecting  the  Macmonnies  Bacchante. 
“Was  it  too  sharp  or  too  flat?” 

“No,  too  natural.”  Cleveland 

Leader. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  shock  or 
irritate  you  in  Mr.  Cable  s new  maga- 
zine, The  Symposium.  An  article  on 
Sidney  Lanier  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Foe  or  Whitman,  although 
other  American  'poets  are  named  scru- 
pulously, and  to  Mr.  Lanier's  advant- 
age. Miss  Wallin  explains  the  nature 
of  a Greek  symposium  and  shows  how 
differently  they  manage  the  thing  at 
Northampton.  And  Mr.  Silas  McChesny 
Biper  contributes  a five-line  ppem, 
which  begins  “Relentless  time  sweeps 
on;  it  cannot  stay.”  We  prefer  Arte- 
mus  Ward's  famous  statement  of  the 
same  fact. 


"V/V'  a 


THF,  HERB  MOON.  "John  Oliver 
I Hobbes.”  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany,  New  York. 

This  book  Is  called  by  the  author  a 
fantasia.  The  characters  are  therefore 
pleasingly  fantastic  In  conversation. 
Epigrams  are  as  thick  as  cranberries 
on  the  Cape.  But  In  the  constant  strain- 
ing after  wit  Mrs.  Harrowby  describes  , 
“a  clerk  as  a salaried  hypocrite;  he  is 
i a grain  of  brlckdust  In  the  great  pyra-  | 
mids  of  middle-class  stupidity.”  This  ; 
speech,  and  Its  parallel  Is  not  uncom-  j 
men,  is  not  witty,  and  Mrs.  Harrowby  1 
is  put  In  a false  light  by  it:  for  she  is  j 
really  a clever  woman.  The  sacrifice  of  , 
Rose  appeals  to  us,  and  her  character 
is  drawn  with  skill.  Of  course  the  hero  , 
comes  back  to  her  with  wounds,  expe- 


I 
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cross  must  now  be  worn  by  thousands 
*f  novelists  have  kept  accurate  count. 
"John  Oliver  Hobbes"  Is  n woman  of 
signal  ability:  she  has  originality,  the 
gift  of  analysis,  courage,  and  a piercing 
wit.  But  she  should  remember  that 
lightning  is  not  incessant. 

Revival  of  “The  Mikado”  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre — The  Be- 
witching Yum-Yum  of  Miss  Clara 
Lane. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  delightful  , 
operetta,  “The  Mikado,"  was  revived  i 
last  night  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
to  the  evident  enjoyment  of  a very 
large  audience.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  bewitching  perform- 
ance of  the  pnrt  of  Yum-Yum  by  Miss 
Clara  Lane,  who  has  seldom  appeared 
to  such  full  advantage,  athough  she 
has  given  genuine  pleasure  in  many 
parts  of  widely  differing  character. 

I Her  physical  charms  were  accentuated 
by  the  costume;  the  music  lent  itself 
caressingly  to  the  beauty  of  her  voice; 
and  in  many  points  of  detail  she  dis- 
played a marked  improvement  over 
her  performances  of  last  season.  She 
grasped  thoroughly  the  character  of 
Yum-Yum,  and  never  for  a moment  was 
untrue  to  her  conception.  A prettier, 
sweeter,  more  desirable  Yum-Yum  has 
not  been  seen  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Murray's  Pooh-Bah  was  more  au- 
thoritative even  than  his  impersonation 
of  last  season.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work.  Mr.  Morrison’s 
Mllcado  was  humorous  and  sinister,  un- 
exaggerated, in  a word  Gilbertian.  Miss 
Millard  was  a coquettish,  spirited  Pitty 
Sing,  and  Miss  Lehmann  was  a satis- 
factory Peep-Bo.  Miss  Leighton  played 
the  disagreeable  part  of  Kfitisha—  the 
elderly  and  amorous  female  of  Gilbert 
is  always  a bore— in  truly  heroic  vein, 
with  an  intensity  aqd  an  athletic  bear- 
ing that  might  be  applied  to  Azueena 
or  Ortrude.  Mr.  Temple,  who  will  al- 
ternate this  week  with  Mr.  Hanshue, 
was  a Nanki-Poo  whose  joys  and  sor- 
rows excited  neither  pleasure  nor  pain 
in  the  breast  of  the  looker-on.  He  was 
a thoroughly  respectable  wandering 
minstrel,  without  vice  or  temperament. 

The  audience  laughed  heartily  at  the 
facial  contortions  and  the  antics  of 


promote'  convalescence  In  diseases 

of  the  spleen.  Your  Tnbitha,  who  no 
doubt  had  attended  a Sabbat  In  the 
South  End  some  time  before,  ’ is  wise 
in  her  generation,  wiser  than  the  dog, 
who  is  a child  of  light. 


Mr.  Girard,  the  Ko-Ko  of  the  evening, 
and  therefore  he  may  plume  himself 
upon  his  success.  But  Mr.  Girard  was 
miles  away  from  the  Ko-Ko  of  Gil- 
bert. He  has  done  such  excellent  work 
of  late  that  his  return  to  farce-cqmedy 
methods  was  a surprise  and  a grievous 
disappointment.  Clowning  in  Its  proper 
place  is  legitimate,  amusing,  artistic. 
In  "The  Mikado”  it  is  distinctly  and 
I impertinently  wrong. 

The  chorus  was  effective,  and  the 
operetta  was  handsomely  mounted. 

There  will  be  a special  matinee  today. 
The  opera  next  week  will  be  “Fra 
Diavolo.” 

X - PHILIP  HALE, 

Iron  and  gold  are  theirs: 

And  who  so  justly  shares 
These  powerful  gifts  as  they  whose  hands  are 
strong, 

Whose  hearts  are  resolute 
To  quell  the  biped  brute 
Trampling  on  law  and  rioting  on  wrong? 


This  is  one  of  the  very  few  days  in  the 
year  when  a wife  is  persuaded  that  her 
husband  is,  after  all,  a man  of  some  im- 
portance. 

Listen  to  this  wail  from  a lover  of 
cats:  "I  am  a flat-dweller,  to  use  your 
phrase,  but  I found  no  trouhle  in  keep- 
ing my  pet,  Tabitha,  until  last  Satur- 
day. Knowing  that  mice  had  made 
their  way  to  the  dining  room,  I left  the 
cat  there  over  night.  The  next  morning 
I found  that  she  had  eaten  freely  of  a 
fern  that  adorned  the  dining  table.  Why 
should  a cat  eat  such  a plant?" 

In  the  first  place  your  fern  was  not  a 
table  ornament.  No  such  plant  should 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a dining  table. 
Even  if  It  is  a little  fern,  it  hinders 
the  view  of  some  one.  If  you  have  a 
guest,  he  may  be  unable  to  inform 
himself  as  to  quantity,  and,  trusting 
the  generosity  of  invitation,  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  board  by  rash  and 
blind  acceptance.  Of  course  at  a “ban- 
quet” ferns  may  be  used  freely;  for 
everything  goes  at  a “banquet,”  even 
in  extreme  eases  the  preparatory 
oysters,  fatigued  in  the  preparation. 


Or  Tabitha  knew  the  old  superstition 
thai  fern-seed,  itself^invlslble,  possesses 
the  power  of  communicating  its  invis- 
ibility to  any  person  who  possesses  it. 
As  Qadshill  says  in  "I.  Henry  IV."  (2,  1;. 
“We  have  the  receipt  of  fernseed,  we  walk 
Invisible.”  Tabitha  knew  if  she  found 
the  seed,  the  mice  would  not  see  her. 
She  thought  the  surest  way  to  find  the 
seed  was  to  eat  the  plant.  The  prac- 
tical lesson  of  all  this  Is,  Buy'  cheap 
ferns  for  Tabitha  and  keep  either  the 
cat  or  the  more  costly  plant  out  of  the 
dining  room. 

Fern  suggests  naturally  fernambuck 
wood  or  Brazil  wood.  Is  there  any  im- 
portation of  this  in  Boston? 


Mr.  Thomas  Riley  likens  the  speeches 
of  Altgeld  to  the  essays  of  Bacon.  Cue 
of  the  questions  to  be  answered  today 
is,  Will  Altgeld  save  his  bacon? 

To  all  defeated  and  disappointed  can- 
didates we  recommend  the  words  of 
James  Howel,  Esq.,  written  in  Fleet 
Prison,  Nov.  3,  1G43:  “The  sea  is  not 

more  subject  to  contrary  Blasts,  nor 
the  Snrres  thereof  to  Tossings  and 
Tumblings,  as  the  Actions  of  Men  are 
to  Incumbrances  and  Crosses;  the  Air 
is  not  fuller  of  Meteors  than  Man’s- Life 
is  of  Miseries:  But  as  we  find  that  it  Is 
not  a clear  Skle,  but  the  Clouds  tha-t 
drop  Fatness,  as  tjie  Holy  Text  tells  . 
us;,  so  Adversity  is  far  more  Fertile  ' 
than  Prosperity,  it  useth  to  water  and 
mollifie  the  Heart,  which  is  the  Centre 
of  all  our  Affections,  and  makes  it 
produce  excellent  Fruit;  whereas  the 
glaring  Sunshine  of  a continual  Pros- 
perity would  enharden  and  dry  it  up, 
and  so  make  it  Barren." 


“Shortnouse  was  20  years  writing 
‘John  Inglesant.’  ” Yes,  but  he  allowed 
it  to  be  published,  to  the  joy  of  many. 
Was  it  not  Flaubert,  who  said  that 
the  Supreme  artist  in  words  would 
spend  his  life  in  writing  one  short 
book,  the  sole  copy  of  which  he  would 
burn  just  before  his  death? 


What’s  this?  D'Annunzio’s  “Trionfo 
della  Morte”  to  be  Englished?  Is  there, 
then,  a publisher  who  has  the  courage! 
the  unnecessary  and  reprehensible 
courage  to  put  his  name  on  the  title 
page  of  this  extraordinary  study  of 
lubricity?  The  translation  wi»l  surely 
not  be  literal. 

“Were  anaesthetics  unknown  ;o  the 
ancients?”  asks  M.  C.  We  read  of 

“That  nepenthe  which  the  wife  of  Thon 

In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena.” 

The  Indian  widow  was  drugged  with 
hemp  before  she  proved  her  lo'  e in  the 
suttee.  Pliny  mentions  the  singular 
stone  of  Memphis,  and  Apuleius  de- 
scribes the  virtue  of  mandragora  root, 
of  which  “if  any  man  eat  he  will 
straightway  die,  unless  he  be  treated 
with  butter  and  honey.  But  if  a man 
is  to  have  a limb  mutilated,  bflrned  or 
sawn,  he  may  drink  half  an  ounce 
thereof  with  wine,  and  the  while  he 
sleeps  the  member  can  be  cut  off  with- 
out any  pain  or  feeling.”  Thoodoric 
gives  the  formula  for  “spongia  somnl- 
fera”:  the  sponge  was  soaked  in  a con- 
coction of  opium,  juice  of  the  unripe 
mulberry,  hyoseyamus,  hemlock  juice, 
lettuce  seeds,  water  hemlock,  dog-day 
sun  and  many  other  ingredients.  But 
there  was  added  this  recommendation; 
strap  the  patient  to  a stout  table  with 
strong  ropes  and  plenty  of  them. 


This  letter  explains  itself: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
Sir— In  reference  to  your  paragraph  I 
would  suggest  that  as  the  Inverness 
County  Council  appear  to  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  statue 
with  Flora  Macdonald,  a statue  ^of  Eve 
in  her  native  costume  be  erected.  There 
could  then  be  no  debate  as  to  her  rela- 
tionship with  Flora,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  question  of  dress  would  be  en- 
tirely eliminated.  I am,  etc., 

P.  J.  D. 


Why  should  not  your  Tabitha  eat 
fern?  We  do  not  know  whether  your 
plant  was  the  athyrium  fllix  ferhina,  or 
the  lastrea  filix-mas.  It  was  probably 
not  the  polystichum  aculeatum,  for  the 
prickles  might  have  discouraged  the 
cat.  At  any  rate,  it  was  vascular 
cryptomagous,  as  you  will  readily 
admit.  Now  'cats  are  renowned  for 
their  sagacity.  Remember  that  the  fern 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
vermifuge  medicine.  The  plant  is  des- 
sicatlve  and  bitter.  And  it  was  put  to 
uses,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here, 
by  reckless  and  irregular  practitioners, 
although  Dr.  Dioscorldes  recommends 
It  merely  as  an  anthelminthic  medi- 
cine, and  as  one  which  is  calculated 
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Other  States  indicate  themselves  in  their 
deputies;  but  the  genius  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  best  or  most  in  its/ Executives  or 
Legislatures,  nor  in  its  Ambassadors  or  au- 
thors or  colleges  or  churches  or  parlors,  nor 
even  in  its  newspapers  or  inventors;  but 
always  most  in  the  common  people.  * * * 
The  terrible  significance  of  their  elections— 
the  President’s  taking  off  his  hat  to  them, 
not  they  to  him— these  too  are  unrhymed 
poetry. 

Faith  is  the  antiseptic  of  the  soul;  it 
pervades  the  common  people  and  preserves 
them;  they  never  give  up  believing  and  ex- 
pecting and  trusting.  There  Is  that  inde- 
scribable freshness  and  unconsciousness  about 
an  illiterate  person  that  humbles  and  mocks 
the  power  of  the  noblest  expressive  genius. 

They  who  admire  Dore,  the  illus- 
trator of  “Rabelais,”  “Contes  Drola- 
tiques”  and  “The  Wandering  Jew," 
for  in  these  books  is  the  fullest  dis- 


play of  a remarkable  * talent,  should 

visit  Copley  TIull  to  see  his  paintings. 
They  may  admire;  they  may  laugh;  the 
fact  remains  that  Dor<-  was  embittered 
in  his  latter  years  because  he  was  not 
recognize  ! in  Paris  ns  a great  painter. 

l)e  Goncourt  tells  of  Dorfs  pranks 
at  a dinner  In  1880,  when  he  Imitated 
Houdln  In  legerdemain,  played  the  Ad- 
dle, Indulged  In  buffoonery,  and  talked 
Wildly  of  aesthetics.  “He  said  only 
©no  true  thing:  'Illustrating  Is  a boro 

to  an  artist  save  when  he  has  to  do 
with  geniuses  of  the  past,  who  wrote, 
•Then  he  came  to  a dark  forest,  where 
ho  found  ft  palace,  the  walls  of  which 
seemed  made  of  diamonds.’  ” 

About  20  years  ago  DorO  modeled  a 
bottle,  room-high.  From  Its  mouth  es- 
caped In  sparkling  froth  the  material- 
ized hallucinations  of  drunkenness.  To 
bronzlfy  it  would  have  cost  30,000  francs. 
Does  anyone  know  whether  It  ever 
went  to  the  foundry,  or  whether  the 
model  is  in  existence?  Or  was  this 
Dor6  another,  and  not  Gustave? 


WITH  MUSICIANS. 

Women  in  the  List  of 
Symphony  Makers. 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 
Work  of  Mrs.  Beach. 


Let  not  a nervous  desire  for  accuracy 
spoil  a jest.  When  the  actress  Ozy  died, 
she  left  Delzant  50,000  francs,  and  in  her 
will  she  insisted  that  her  tomb  with  a 
statue  should  be  designed  by  DorO. 
Delzant  was  complaining  of  her  lack  of 
taste,  when  a friend  said,  “All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  over  her  tomb  the  gi- 
gantic bottle  of  DorO,  to  make  it  the 
pyramid  of  her  who  was  accused  at 
times  of  crooking  the  elbow  too  vio- 
lently.” Did  not  Dor6  die  before  Ozy? 

Mr.  Campanari  was  pleased  mightily 
last  Saturday  night  by  finding  in  the 
waiting  room  of  Music  Hall  a hand- 
some laurel  wreath,  the  tribute  of  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Adams.  For  Mr.  Adams  is 
in  approbation  a Sir  Hubert  Stanley. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a busy  man,  but  could 
be  not  devote  a few  hours  each  week 
to  the  writing  of  his  memoirs?  The 
years  go  by,  and  singers,  good,  bad 
and  Indifferent,  appear  above  the  hori- 
zon; but  Mr.  Adams  is  still  the  only 
American  tenor  who  has  been  applaud- 
ed season  after  season  in  the  opera 
houses  of  Europe.  Berlin,  Leipslc,  Vi- 
enna, Budapest,  Madrid,  Milan  knew 
full  well  the  noble  voice  and  heroic 
style  Why  does  he  not  tell  of  the 
opera  customs  of  those  days,  of  the 
famous  men  and  women  with  whom  he 
was  associated?  He  should  tell  his 
story  as  one  who  gossips  late  at  night 
by  a ..mouldering  fire,  and  knows  his 
friend  is  near  him,  for  he  sees  him 
faintly  through  tobacco  smoke.  Charles 
Santley’s  "Student  and  Singer”  is  a 
delightful  book  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  honesty.  The  remarkable 
career  of  Mr.  Adams  is  full  of  even 
more  entertaining  material. 

Alas,  poor  Tomasi!  We  knew  him  [ 
well.  Miss  Eustacia.  The  generous  man,  J 
the  excellent  ftrchestral  conductor,  is 
in  the  mad  house.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  uncharitable,  but  we  believe  that 
Tomasi’s  domestic  affliction  had  much 
to  do  with  unsettling  his  mind;  for  there 
are  worse  afflictions  than  death.  In- 
gratitude and  treachery  are  not  under- 
stood easily  by  kind  and  trusting  souls. 
“Mr.  Fred  Solomon  is  looking  after  his 
welfare.”  For  this  may  many  artistic 
sins  of  Mr.  Solomon  be  forgiven  him. 

A.  C.  J.  writes  in  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion concerning  the  verb  “to  peeve," 
meaning  “to  fret”  or  “to  be  peevish,” 
“Yes,  I have  heard  ‘to  peeve’  in  Glou- 
cester. Of  a young  man  rejected  by  a 
fair  damsel,  it  was  said,  'He  is  peeving 
after  her.’  ” 


Endeavor  Counts  for  Little  in 
Judging  Results. 


A.  C.  J.  also  writes:  “I  have  a friend 
George  Whittaker,  and  the  uncultivat- 
ed youth  of  our  city  yell,  ‘Gee  Whi- 
■tak-er-r-r’  after  his  retreating  form, 
as  he  parades  the  street.  He  desires 
to  know  where  and  how  that  ‘horrid 
slang  expression’  originated.”  We  do 
not  know.  It  is  not  in  the  slang  dic- 
tionaries before  us.  There  is  “Gee- 
iwhilikens!  an  expression  of  surprise 
equivalent  to,  and  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  Whew,  Great  Caesar!  and 
other  objurgations.  Western;  also  jee- 
whilikens.” 


We  regret  to  learn  that  the  future 
Queen  of  Italy  is  a poet.  Our  regret 
Is  founded  on  this  translation  of  her 
“At  Venice,”  which  appeared  not  long 
ago  in  one  of  the  weekly  literary  pa- 
pers of  St.  Petersburg.  "Thou  hast  In- 
tervened in  my  girlish  dreams,  O city 
of  poetry,  of  love,  of  sentiment.  I feel 
that  I am  one  of  thy  daughters;  I feel 

love  for  thee  as  for  a second  father- 
land.  And  when  from  my  terrace  I 
look  at  the  sea,  confounded  with  the 
mist,  and  ending  in  a thick  veil  of 
mountains,  giving  here  and  there  an 
appearance  of  fairy  palaces  that  rise 
out  of  the  water  like  phantoms,  I 
think  of  thee,  O beautiful  Venice,” 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Helene 
Is  to  be  ranked  with  Queen  Victoria  in 
literature.  She  is  not  a boss  poet  (to 
borrow  Artemus  Ward’s  phrase). 


I spoke  Sunday  of  symphonies  written 
by  women.  From  1676  to  1892  there 
were  at  least  153  works  for  the  stuge 
by  female  composers.  Mrs.  de  Luguer- 
re’s  “Cgphale  et  Procrls,”  produced  at 
the  Paris  OpOra,  March  15,  1694,  had  no 
more  success  than  Augusta  Holmfis’s 
“La  Montague  Noire,”  produced  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  Feb.  8,  1895.  And  since 
1892  operas  and  operettas  by  women  i 
have  been  performed,  and  In  certain 
instances  conducted  by  the  composers. 

But  symphonies  by  women  arc  more  I 
easily  counted.  I do  not  pretend  to  give 
here  a complete  or  exact  list. 

First  should  stand  the  name  of  Jeanne  ! 
Louise  Farrenc  (1804-1875),  a musician  I 
of  indisputable  talent  and  unusual  fer-  I 
tllity,  who  was  praised  by  Schumann.  I 
as  well  as  by  Joachim,  for  her  chamber- 
music,  and  Joachim  gladly  played  first 
violin  in  her  Nonetto  In  Paris  In  1849. 
Mrs.  Farrenc  wrote  three  symphonies. 
No.  1,  In  C minor,  was  played  In  Brus- 
sels Feb.  23,  1845,  and  In  Paris,  April  27, 
of  the  same  year,  not  April  17,  as  stated 
by  FOtis.  No.  2,  In  D major,  was  played 
in  Paris  May  3,  1846.  No.  3,  in  G minor, 
was  produced  at  a concert  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  April  22,  1849.  FOtls,  the 
pedagogue,  spoke  of  her  as  “the  only 
woman  in  musical  Europe,  who,  with- 
out scholastic  pedantry,  shows  veritable 
knowledge  combined  with  grace  and 
taste.” 

Alice  May  Meadows  White,  born 
Smith  (1839-1884),  wrote  two  symphonies. 
No.  1,  In  C minor,  was  played  in  Lon- 
don in  1863.  No.  2,  in  G major,  was  in 
manuscript  at  her  death.  I do  not 
know  if  it  was  ever  played. 

A symphony  in  D major  by  Miss  H. 
Edith  Green  was  produced  in  London 
April  30,  1895.  A gushing  reviewer  wrote 
of  it:  “Tltania  in  the  ’Midsummer 

Night’s  Dream’  called  for  ‘Music!  Such 
as  ebarmeth  sleep.’  Had  she  been 
present  at  the  performance  of  this 
Symphony,  Queen  Titania  would,  ap- 
parently, have  been  amply  satisfied.” 

I am  told  that  Miss  E.  M.  Smyth, 
whose  mass  In  D was  produced  In  Lon- 
don in  1893,  under  royal  patronage,  has 
written  a symphony  of  unusual  merit. 

I am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  per- 
formance. 

Otto  Gumprecht  mentions  perform- 
ances of  the  symphonies  of  Emilie 
Meyer,  “which  are  written  in  the  style 
of  Haydn.” 

Then  there  is  Aline  Hundt,  a pianist, 
and  a pupil  of  Liszt.  She  conducted 
the  performance  of  her  symphony  in 
G minor  at  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

She  died  a year  or  two  afterward,  re- 
gretted deeply  by  musicians. 

Two  French  women  now  living  and 
of  marked  musical  talent,  are  the 
Viscountess  de  Grandval  and  Augusta 
Holmes.  The  former,  born  in  1830,  has 
written  operas,  operettas,  masses,  a 
Stabat  Mater  (sung  in  Paris  in  1870  and 
in  New  York  in  1893).  an  oratorio, 
chamber  music,  songs,  etc.  Her  "Es- 
quisses  Symphonlques”  was  performed 
at  Paris  in  1874,  and  she  has  written  a 
concert  overture.  I find  no  record  of 
a symphony  by  this  woman,  who  is  re- 
spected highly  by  her  male  colleagues 
lr,  France. 

Augusta  Holmes,  born  of  Irish  parents 
at  Paris,  became  a French  cltizeness 
by  law  in  1879.  Her  mother  was  related 
to  MacGregors  and  O’Briens.  She  has 
composed  works  of  extraordinary 
length  and  breadth  and,  possibly,  thick- 
ness. An  Andante  pastorale,  “frag- 
ment of  a symphony,”  was  played  In 
Paris  June  14,  1887,  but  v-as  the  sym- 
phony ever  finished?  There  is  her  i 
symphonic  poem  ’Trlande”:  there  is 
a Suite  symphonique;  but  did  she  finish 
her  symphony?  Miss  HolmCs  Is  the 
woman  to  whom  Wagner  said  at 
Trlebchen:  "I  do  not  wish  to  be 

toward  alert  and  creative  spirits  as 
the  manchineel  tree,  which  by  its  shade 
chokes  birds.  Take  my  advice;  be  of 
no  school,  especially  not  of  mine.” 


Mrs.  Beach  is  praised  by  some  con- 
cert goers  on  account  of  her  "endeav 

or.”  She  deserves  louder  praise  than 
this. 

What  Edgar  Allan  Poe  said  of  a cer- 
tain kind  of  poetical  achievement  may 
be  well  applied  to  a musical  composi- 
tion. "If,  by  ‘sustained  effort,’  any  lit- 
tle gentleman  has  accomplished  an 


that  he  was  feverish,  not  from  the  heat  | 
of  his  hands,  but  from -the  sensation  of 
us  frankly  commend  mm  tor  3lls  ••eyes,  darting  forth  flashes  of 
_ ort — If  this  Indeed  be  a thing  com-  lightning."  The  reader  unfortunately 
indable — but  let  us  forbear  praising  1s  un0wed  to  burst  In  Ignorance.  Did 
It  Is  to  ; (je  Goncourt  take  bed  and  quinine . 

Or  did  he  walk  around  the  block  to  the 
consternation  of  little  boys  and  timid 
elderly  women? 


le  epic  on  the  effort's  account, 
hoped  that  common  sense,  in  the  time 1 
to  come,  will  prefer  deciding  upon  a 
work  of  Art,  rather  by  the  impression 
It  makes— by  the  effect  it  produces— 
m by  the  time  it  took  to  impress  the 
effect,  or  by  the  mount  of  ‘sustained 
effort'  which  had  been  found  necessary 
In  effecting  the  impression.  The  fact 
Is,  that  perseverance  is  one  thing  and 
as  quite  another;  nor  can  all  the 
arterlies  in  Christendom  confound 
m." 

• * * 

Four  days  have  gone  by  since  Mrs. 
Beach's  symphony  was  played  in  Music 
Hall.  Much  Of  it  Is  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory. Of  how  many  new  works  can  you 
say  the  same  after  one  hearing?  I 
admit  that  the  slow  movement  is  too 


“There  must  have  been  something  of 
interest  in  the  newspaper,"  said  Mr. 
Trotters  to  his  wife  at  breakfast  yes- 
terday, alter  he  had  consigned  his  cof- 
fee to  a place  more  hot.  “for  I notice 
thgt  somebody  has  swiped  ours.” 

\ye  read  that  “Sixteen  fancy  and 
quadrille  dancers  direct  from  Paris,  in- 
cluding such  famous  women  as  Fan- 
chon  de  Recluse,  the  beautiful  Baranco. 
La  Chouberski,  and  Irene  de  Besan- 
con.”  dance  nightly  at  a bal  champetre 
in  a New  York  winter  garden.  We 
had  hoped  to  give  the  readers  of  the 


But  how  much  there  is  to  admire  in  the 

other  movements! 

I do  not  know  what  Mrs.  Beach  had 
In  mind  when  she  was  writing  the  first 
movement.  She  was  concerned  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  with  writing  music.  And  yet 
the  treatment  of  themes,  which  in  them- 
selves are  of  Inconsiderable  value,  stim- 
ulated the  Imagination  of  the  hearer. 
There  was  thought  of 

“Old  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago.” 

A definite  mood  was  created.  The 
imagination  of  the  hearer  was  quick- 
ened by  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
poser. And  in  this  symphony  Mrs. 
Beach  displays  generously  a musical 
Imagination  that  I have  not  recognized 
in  preceding  works  by  her. 

The  scherzo  is  thoroughly  admirable, 
a delight  to  the  amateur  and  the  mu- 
sician. And  in  the  last  movement  there 
are  passages  which  proclaim  loudly 
a breadth  of  conception,  a skill  in  car-j 
rying  out  a grand  design,  a mastery 
of  climax  that  are  not  always  found 
In  modern  symphonies.  Themes  that  ar- 
rest  the  attention  are  treated  in  heroic 
spirit.  The  climax  is  sure,  irresistible.  1 
I have  Already  spoken  of  the  skill 
shown  by  tilrs.  Beach  in  the  orchestra- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  now*  to  en- 
large upon  this  subject.'-  I admit  that 
occasionally  she  is  boisterous,  but  the 
boisterousness  is  healthy,  not  merely 
vulgar.  The  only  trace  of  woman  that 
I find  In  this  symphony  is  this  same 
boisterousness. 

Saint-Saens  once  wrote  of  Augusta 
Holmfcs,  "Women  are  singular  when 
they  concern  themselves  seriously  with 
■art:  they  seem  first  of  all  preoccupied 
the  wish  to  make  you  forget  they 
are  women,  by  showing  an  exuberant 
virility.  They  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  it  is  this  very  preoccupation  which 
betrays  the  woman.  Like  unto  chil- 
dren, women  know  no  obstacles;  their 
will  breaks  everything.  Miss  Holmfes 
is  Indeed  a woman;  she  is  an  'extrem- 
ist' to  the  knife.” 

Mrs.  Beach  has  more  artistic  control. 
She  is  not  an  "extremist.”  She  is  a 
musician  of  genuine  talent  who  by  the 
Imagination,  technical  skill,  and  sense 
of  orchestration  displayed  in  this  sym- 
phony has  brought  honor  to  herself 
and  the  city  which  Is  her  dwelling 
place. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

-^YTT^  - 

: verses  by”  Mr~  Gelett  Burgess 
the  Philistine  for  November: 
karma. 

U eyes  there  flashed  a fire, 
o'  its  ecabbard  leaped  the  blade: 
-tyj.les  aerers  the  room  be  made— 
sart  beat  hot  with  fierce  desire. 

la  the  wreck  his  steel  has  wrought, 
Ic  living  horror  takes  Us  stead  — 

..  yMr.  (,f  calmness  sped 

les  at  last,  the  prize  he  sought? 

- of  that  long-part  life! 
r-enorn  of  forgotten  fin! 
nearly  won— again  begin 
,.ne  long  round  of  weary  strife. 


admit  that  the  slow  movement  is  too  hart  nopeu  give  -- 

long,  that  the  composer  seems  reluctant  I Journal  entertaining  gossip  concerning 
to  reach  the  final  cadence,  that  there  I these  leaders  in  Parisian,  society,  but, 

Is  more  of  elaboration  than  spontaneity  A alas,  their  names  are  not  mentioned  n 
in  the  movement.  I go  so  far  as  to  say  “Paris-Cyth?re,”  an  invaluable  wor 
that  she  might  revise  it  with  advantage,  by  the  ingenious  Maurice  Delsol.  is  it 
mn.'h  thorp  is  to  admire  in  the  possible  that  these  sprightly  laches 

passed  their  apogee  before  Grille- 
d'Egout,  Nini  Patte-en-i’air,  La  Goulue, 
L’Etoile-Filante  and  their  charming 
contemporaries  appeared  above  the  | 
horizon?  Or  were  names  invented  in  1 
New  York  for  daughters  of  the  East  j 
Side,  or  possibly  South  Boston? 

To  “Diner  Out”:  Oh,  no!  The  caf6 
was  known  - in  Paris  long  before  the 
restaurant.  The  first  European  cafe 
was  opened  at  Paris  in  1643  by  a Levan- 
tine, but  “Cahove,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  popular.  Mustapha  Aga,  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.,  was 
the  first  to  popularize  coffee.  In  1669 
the  drink  became  so  fashionable  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a pound  of 
coffee  for  80  francs.  Three  years  after 
the  departure  of  the  Ambassador,  an 
Armenian,  Pascal,  opened  a cafd.  But 
the  first  restaurant  which  bore  the 
name  in  Paris  was  opened  in  1767. 
“Under  Louis  XIV.,  people  of  quality 
dined  often  at  the  'cabaret;'  during  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century  literary 
men  set  the  fashion  of  dining  at  the 
house  of  a ‘traiteur;’  afterwards,  men 
of  all  classes  who  had  no  home  dined 
at  the  ‘restaurant.’  ” 


What  shall  be  done  with  all  these 
bores  of  ours?  One  of  the  French 
words  for  bore  is  “raseur,"  and  there 
are  bores  today  who  shave  exceeding 
close.  You  are  able  to  escape  the  bore 
in  a book  or  a newspaper,  for  there 
Is  no  law  compelling  you  to  read  him. 
'Twas  only  last  week  that  an  anony- 
muncule  wrote  us  a scurvy  note,  asking 
in  boisterous  language,  “Do  you  ever 

stop  to  think  that  you  are  a bore?” 

You  see  the  f nonymuncule  was  not 
brave  enough  to  spell  out  his  coarse- 
ness. We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the 
point  with  him.  He  is  probably  right. 
AVe  do  not  object  to  his  statement,  but 
we  do  find  fault  with  his  rhetoric. 

“It  ain’t  exactly  wot  'e  sez 

It’s  the  nasty  way  'e  sez  it!" 

At  the  same  time  the  anonymuncule 
Is  not  obliged  to  read  this  column. 
Just  as  the  leper  in  old  times  rang  a 
bell  to  warn  people  of  his  horrible  ap- 
proach, so  we  put  a head-line  above 
these  paragraphs  that  prudent  persons 
may  read  it,  shudder  and  turn  hastily 
to  the  European,  or  shipping  news,  edi- 
torial articles  on  their  favorite  subject 
the  tariff,  or  reports  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. 


Wortley  Montagu*"  when  she  v 
! proached  for  the  state  of  her  hands. 

j The  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  is  re- 
i minded  of  the  gentleman  burglar,  “The 
Spider."  in  "The  Sliver  King,”  by  a 
Parisian  arrested  only  the  other  day. 

"Burglar  by  night.  Jules  B by  day 

was  a perfect  gentleman.  He  came  of 
a good  family  and  evidently  found  his 
profession  a profitable  one.  His  villa 
in  the  Rue  des  Pyrenees  is  reported  to 
he  a gem  of  artistic  taste  and  in  the 
locality  he  was  looked  upon  as  a gen- 
tleman of  independent  means.  He  kept 
open  house  to  a large  circle  of  unsus- 
pecting friends,  and  was  arrested-  by 
the  detectives  as  he  was  getting  out  of 
a fashionable  conveyance  which  he  had 
only  recently  acquired."  "Perfect  gen- 
tleman," "conveyance,”  “acquired  . 
Again  we  urge  young  men  who  are 
I writing  for  newspapers  to  study  dili- 
gently the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gradgrind, 
who  searches  constantly  for  informa- 
tion, we  state  that  Russia  has  only  18,- 
334  physicians,  one  for  every  6000  inhab- 
itants. Here  are  proportions  in  other 
countries:  One  in  3000  in  Germany,  one 
in  1800  in  France,  one  in  1600  in  England. 
But  oh  the  apparition  of  irony  loved  by 
the  Greeks!  Russia  is  a remarkably 
healthy  country,  and  longevity  is  there 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


But  what  shall  be  done  with  these 
bores  who  worm  their  way  to  the  fire- 
side? One  brings  a warmly  worded  let- 
ter from  a dear  friend,  who  has  not 
yet  learned  that  if  A likes  B and  C,  it 

does  not  follow  inevitably  that  B will  ..  . . tViat  n firess- 

like  C when  he  meets  him.  You  do  not  wi\®  not  hold' a respectable 


Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  assures  us  that  in 
Kentucky  men  and  women  ride  when 
they  hunt  rabbits.  The  gentleman  who 
caused  considerable  excitement  the 
other  night  by  entering  a-horseback  a 
hotel  on  Washington  Street,  was  prob- 
ably a Kentuckian  in  mad  pursuit  of  a 
Welsh  rabbit. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  contrib- 
uted to  the  Saturday  Review  an  arti- 
cle in  which  several  misprints  appeared. 
He  then  wrote  a letter,  alluding  to  his 
handwriting,  “which  is  infamous.”  The 
New  York  Tribune,  taking  this  text, 
preaches  a sermon  on  the-  cant  of  “writ- 
ing such  a bad  hand,”  and  points  out  to 
scorn  “the  peculiar  absurdity  of  this 
particular  form  of  conceit.”  There 
never  was  such  rubbish  as  the  idea  that 
something  clever,  something  ‘charac- 
teristic’ goes  with  ‘infamous’  handwrit- 
ing.” We  know  a musician  in  Boston 
-who,  taxed  with  illegible  handwriting, 
replied,  “But  Beethoven  wrote  a 
•wretched  hand.” 


rwlsh  to  offend  A.  C is  a most  re- 
spectable man.  His  demeanor  ip  ex- 
emplary. He  accepts  a cigar  without 
saying,  “I  don’t  care  if  I do.”  But  he 
reads  magazines,  and  delights  to  turn 
th,e  channels  of  conversation  toward 
Waterloo  and  Saint  Helena.  He  asks 
you  whether  you  think  Hannibal  was  a 
greater  General  than  Napoleon,  and  is 
curious  as  to  whether  Marshal  Ney  was 
really  killed  or  whether  he  made  his 
escape  to  the  United  States.  The  third 
call,  he  presents  you  with  his  photo- 
graph, a distressingly  faithful  likeness, 
for  it  almost  speaks.  That  morning  you 
received  a letter  from  A in  which  he 
said,  “I  know  you  enjoy  C’s  visits.  He’s 
a fine  fellow.  There’s  no  nonsense  about 
him.”  A has  not*  pressed  you  for  that 
slight  loan  made  six  months  ago.  And 
your  face  is  like  unto  a death-mask 
when  C says,  as  he  leaves  about  11.30 
P.  M.,  'T  have  concluded  to  settle  in 
Boston,  so-  we  shall  see  a good  deal  of 
each  other,  1 hope.” 

How  are  you  going  to  keep  him  out? 
You  live  in  a flat.  The  maid  servant 
joins  the  cave-dwellers  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening.  There  is  the  tube  con- 
necting your  privacy  with  the  publicity 
of  the  street.  If  you  answer  the  bell, 
you  are  lost.  If  you  do  not  answer, 
your  business  or  pleasure  may  suffer 
thereby.  And  all  this  anguish  arises 
from  the  fact  that  your  friend  A is 

lor.d  of  C. 

English  art  has  lately  been  sniffed  at 
by  French  and  Franco-American  paint- 
ers. England  has  therefore  given  a 
Poynter  to  her  Royal  Academy. 


’are  in 


cism,”  said  old  Chimes  in  . 
manner  to  the  newspaper  j 
! I suppose,  the  kind  of  I 
itten  by  you  fellows  who  I 
a week.  Anybody  on  a | 
rites  Just  plain,  ordl-  i 


i ri- 


ll.: 


tellln~  this" story  of  Robert 
hLoabt  H e venison  and  a- friend:  St«-ven- 

IlL.  took  an  acquaintance  of  his 

. h . r Charles  Halle  play  lh<-  piano  at 
«•  James' » Hall.  After  the  concert 
■ over  they  walked  silently  a*  far  as 
xierble  Arch.  Then  the  friend  re- 
‘ rke-L  "The  manner  of  the  elderly 
Salesman  at  the  piano  was  somewhat 
*£t?re  and  chilling."  And  they  walked 


jyryJ  ^ ^ ■ 

:<l0cuU.ngaml 

=n7sh^noe 

>'V  -ompre^nsive  mindsjo  work^.  ^ 

0TSi ^ophfshail  live  peaceably  upon 
he  other'  when  the  whole  aim  and  end  of 
two  men  out  of  four  shall  be  to  pos- 

:7H  ,"n\VTecelve»he  phrase  JTits  more 

faculties  of  the  moral  creature. 

There  are  a few  noisy  persons  to-' 
a v -ome  of  them  use  newspapers  as 
inegaphoncs-who  are  shouting  lustily 
over  the  triumph  of  righteousness. 

| During  the  campaign  they  were  duber- 
....  they  shook  their  heads  with  an 
- ir  Of  profound  wisdom;  butt  they  said 
rothing  I?  you  tried  to  cheer  thexn 
UP  by  reminding  them  of  th i saving 
„00(,  SPnSp  of  the  American  people,  they 
wicked  a sinister  wink  that  chilled  your 
blood;  but  they  said  nothing.  y 

now  have  the  more  wind  to  shout.  Anl 
they  shout  the  more  gladly,  because  it 
Is  safe  to  shout. 


The  New  York  Sun  well  says,  “In 
the  writing  of  the  younger  men  who  are 
aspiring  to  a place  in  literature  there 
'are  also  much  fewer  evidences  that  the 
Bible  has  affected  their  views  and  ex- 
ercised an  influence  ^ on  their  style  or  j 
afforded  them  illustrations.  Hitherto 
the  King  James  translation  of  the  I 
Scriptures  has  imparted  a distinct 
color  and  flavor  to  English  literature.” 
And  it  is  to  regretted  deeply  that  thc- 
King  James  translation  is  not  taught  in 
schools  and  colleges.  A course  in  the 
%.,rks  of  even  the  minor  prophets  would 
he  of  more  advantage  to  young  men 
proposing  to  earn  their  livelihood 


suit  case  will  not  hold  a respectable 
amount  of  soiled  clothes.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  estimable  persons  who 
are  not  rich  enough  to  don  a clean  i 
shirt  daily,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
rich  men  t^io  use  only  two  shirts  a 
•week.  The"  try  youth  whom  you  are  ! 
envying,  Adolphus,  has  a fair  exterior,  , 
and  his  initials  are  marked  correctly  j 
on  his  dress-suit  case;  hut  his  salary  is 
smaller  than  yours,  and  when  he  uses 
a dress  suit  he  hires  it.  As  for  his 
■washing— do  you  remember  the  wages 
paid  the  man  in  one  of  Artemus  Ward's 
tales  of  American  life?  “Board  and 
-washing,”  said  the  applicant.  m> 
■washing  is  generally  a shirt  and  a 
drawer.” 

There  is  a somewhat  similar  deceit 
practised  in  England.  We  learn  from 
observations  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  London  that  the  fiddle-case 
is  a familiar  object  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
"The  cases,  we  are  told."  says  a con- 
temporary, "in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances. are  used  not  to  carry  a musical 
instrument,  but  to  convey  purchases 
home  from  market,  the  ruse  enabling 
the  deceivers  to  pose  as  potential  Lady 
Halids  in  the  eyes  of  an  impressionable 
public.” 

Who  is  it  that  urges  the  advantages  j 
of  reading  the  Memoirs  of  everybody? 
We  plowed  our  way  last  night  through 
the  Recollections  of  a Frenchman  of 
the  17th  century,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  was  this:  There  was  once  a 
widow,  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  who 
never  shut  her  hands,  because  shut- 
ting them  would  have  roughened  the 
joints,  and  her  hands  were  beautiful. 


their  pens  than  brilliant  lectures  "on 
the  style  of  Pater”  or  “the  Influence  of 
French  Symbolists  on  Modern  English 
Literature.”  How  many  of  the  young 
writers  who  talk  delectably  about 
•'Marius”  or  “Imaginary  Portraits 
have  read  the  third  chapter  of  Habak- 
kuk?   


But  did  the  noble  dame  wash  regularly 
her  hands?  'Twas  a dirty  age.  Queen 
Marguerite  of  France,  who  wore  the 
embalmed  hearts  of  her  lovers  in  a pad  j 
that  went  about  her  enormous  waist— 
for  sue  had  been  beautiful  in  her  youth 
— wrote  an  amorous  dialogue  in  which  j 
ibe  woman  did  not  blush  to  say  to  her 
adorer,  "Look  at  my  hands;  although  T 
have  not  washed  them  for  a week,  I 
wager  they  are  cleaner  than  your 
hands.”  The  Laws  of  Politeness,  pub- 
b Dished  about  1640,  for  the  use  of  dandles, 
y {instructed  them  to  go  occasionally  to  ' 
lhath-houses  to  clean  “the  altogether," 
{and  it  added,  “You  should  take  the 
{trouble  to  wash  your  hands  every  day.”  j 
[Henry  IV.  was  a disgustingly  dirty  fel-  | 
low,  and  Louis  XIV.  suffered  cruelly 
\-om  a disease  caused  by  a lack  of  ordi- 
iary  cleanliness. 


A'inf  7 


/ frf b 


How  many  men  at  the  present  day  >>reaUv 
imr  national  arson  and  patriotic  1 
I X have  so  profoundly  studied  the 
m,.„m  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
,|,a.t  ot  tuum- would,  horn  a few  years  hence, 

I ave  sited  a lustre,  have  conferred  a dignity 
upon  even  an  illustrious  and  dignified  pro- 
Son Let  me  not  he  asked  to  enumerate 
• samples— I eschew  the  personal  for  the  gen 
T,.l  It  ts  enough  that  the  eye  of  the  phll 
osophei-1  can  perceive  in  many  - -‘Ip  ureou 
n-.triot  the  indefatigable  swindler,  that  the 

C!  pondering  on  inevUabie  change^ of 


You  spoke  the  other  day.  Miss  Eus- 
tacia,  of  the’  long  nails  worn  by  noble 
rlames  on  their  little  fingers  in  pictures 
of  the  17th  century.  There  was  a rea-  j 
son  for  this  excessive  growth.  It.  was 
forbidden  then  in  good  society  to  knock 
on  any  chamber  door.  The  refined  man  | 
or  woman  scratched  gently,  as  a rule 
with  the  nail  of  a little  finger.  Dandies 
exaggerated  the  habit  of  cultivating 
this  length.  Mol!£re  mocked  them  in  his 
“Misanthrope.” 

Famous  English  women  have  been  as 
dirty  as  their  French  neighbors.  Wit- 
ness the  memorable  reply  of  Lady  Mary 


£?££  ” ess-  rr»"S«  - * 

irS  if  'W'"-'"  Tl”  ‘“T  W""-'"1-” 

was  told  to  Edmond  de^Goncourt  y wben  y0u  see  a young  man  carrymg 

the  author  of 


“Tragaldabas,”  Nov  6 hours  a dress-suit  case 

im  H that  “L  do  not  at  once  envy  him,  Adolphus,,  and 


J.  Q.: 


i Melba,  not  G.  F.  Will- 
sing  in  Music  Hall  Sat- 


v!?b  very  drunk,* so'  drunk  that  even  ^f;n”^l”“y0Ur  kind's  eye  cavorting 
ih«-  easy  going  stipes  hissed  him.  He  udly  at  a reception  or  leading  th< 
was  suddenly  possessed  by  a great  « £ the  ball  to  the  supper  room  The 

thought.  H‘-  staggered  toward  the  ben  ^ cage  ,B  o£ten  usedr-at  least 
foot-lights,  his  asse’s  head  loose  and  ^ a98ured  by  the  Earnest Jjtu- 


It')  nr 

, « 


_ soiled 

loud  voice:  "Gentlemen  and  citizens!  I ’'^hes^o  the  laundryman.  The  fathers 
believe  th. - I the  moment  to  shout.  ^ theM  mi.sgulded  youths  were  not 
•Hurrah  lor  .ho  Republic!'  shamed  to  carry  bundles,  or  even  Jugs? 


nVbblng  on  t dent  of  Soelologyrfor  carrying 

the  moment  to 


'oitrUi  Symphony  Concert  of  the  j 
r 1 Sixteenth  Season— Mrs.  Melba  1 

Airs  by  Mozart  and  Masse- 
net. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  eon- 
i-rt  last  night  In  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Paur 
onductor,  was  as  follows: 
verinre  »o  Shukspeurc's  "Rtoliard  III.," 

op.  “is Volkmxnn 

rla.  "I.*  amoro.  saro  Costanto,"  from' 

‘ II  Re  Pasture" Mozart 

Violin  Obbligato  by  Mr.  Knelsel. 

i ‘lode  to  Act  II.  of  "Ingwelde" 

Max  Schillings 

thirst  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Sevillana"  front  "Don  Cfsar  de  Kazan"' 

Massenet 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

option)*  No.  2,  In  C major* Schumann 

This  concert  does  not  call  for  ex- 
nded  comment.  Mrs.  Melba,  who  was 
iplauded  enthusiastically  by  a very 
rgo  audience,  sang  an  air  from  one  of 
ozart's  early  operas.  When  the  opera 
as  tlrst  produced  this  air  was  sung 
a male  soprano,  but  another  air  of 
lelnta,  "Aer  tranqullo"  was  preferred 
sopranos,  male  and  female,  in  Mo- 
ran's day.  Mrs.  Melba  displayed  beau- 
t ful  sustained  tones,  and  the  cadenza 
was  delivered  with  brilliancy;  but  the 
air  itself  is  as  dead,  and  no  doubt  as 
dull,  as  the  other  13  or  14  settings,  of 
lletastasio's  text. 

Mr.  Apthorp  In  the  program  book 
says  that  the  Sevlllana  sung  by  Melba 
is  taken  "from  the  incidental  music 
written  by  Massenet,  for  the  revival  of 
Adolphe  d'  Ennery’s  'Don  Cfsar  de 
azan'  at  the  Theatre  Francais  in 
iris.  Constant  Coquelin  was  the  Don 


— Cornelius 

"Barber  of  Bagdad:"  Chopin,  ra,lum„ 
for  piano  In  E M'lnor,  No.  1;  Hold  mark. 
Entr'acte,  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth'" 
Dvorak.  Symphony,  "From  the  New 
World."  Mr.  Moritz  Rosenthal  will  be 
the  pianist. 

' PHILIP  HALE. 


ABOUTJSUSIG. 

First  Performance  of  “Fra 
Diavolo”  in  Boston. 


Richard  III.  in  Opera  and 
Orchestral  Compositions. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


sar.”  Pray  In  what  year  was  this 
play  acted  at  the  Francais?  Revived? 
Was  It  ever  In  the  repertory?  And 
when  did  Coquelin  act  the  part  of  Don 
Cesar  In  Paris? 

dasset  et  did  write  an  opera,  entitled 
>on  Cfsar  de  Bazan,”  which  was 
en  Nov.  30,  1872,  at  the  OpSra- 
mlque.  Bouhy  was  Dqn  CSsar; 
\Priola  was  Maritana.  and  Galli-Marie 
Lazarille.  The  opera  was  given 
ft  ,*ht  times  in  '72  and  live  times  in  ’73. 
Tile  entr'acte  between  the  second  and 
third  acts  Is  a Sevillina,  and  from  this 
Massenet  probably  made  his  arrange- 
ment for  Melba.  She  sang  it  last  night 
w ith  her  usual  charm  and.  bravura;  but 
the  thing  Itself  Is  ch^u).  ^without  dis- 
tinction, not  redeemeerby  a very  few 
graceful  orchestral  touches.  This  piece 
was  encored. 


Mr.  ..imboni,  the  conductor  of  the 
Mapleson  Opera  Company,  now  In  New 
York,  has  been  praised  loudly  by  the 
critics  for  his  skill  and  temperament. 
He  came  to  Boston  as  conductor  under 
Arditl  in  the  Mapleson  company  Jan.  4, 
1886. 

Col.  Mapleson,  In  his  entertaining 
memoirs,  gives  a striking  instance  of 
Mr.  Bimbonl’s  temperament.  There  was 
an  orchestral  strike  when  the  company 
was  in  Chicago  in  '86.  A new  orchestra 
was  brought  together.  "On  Arditi’s  no- 
tifying Signor  Bimboni,”  says  the  gal- 
lant Colonel,  "that  he  would  require 
him  to  assist  on  the  piano  in  the  or- 
chestra, Bimboni  replied:  ‘Bless  you! 

I have  struck,  too.'  Nothing  discour- 
aged, though  somewhat  wrath  (sic), 
Arditi  succeeded  in  unearthing  an  ac- 
companist, who  struggled  bravely  with 
the  pianoforte  score.  During  the  per- 
formance Parry,  our  stage  manager, 
met  Bimboni  near  the  stage  door,  and 
reproached  him  sharply  for  deserting 
his  post.  This  altercation  led  to  blows. 
Bimboni  struck  out  wildly,  and  soon 
went  down,  with  a black  eye  and  a 
bruised  race  as  a souvenir  of  the  en- 
counter." 


Schilling’s  prelude  to  the  second  act 
of  "Ingewelde”  has  been  played  in 
many  German  towns.  It  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  in  Cincinnati, 
Dec.  13-14,  1855,  and  I believe  it  has  been 
pla)td  in  New  York.  The  opera  was 
first  produced  at  Carlsruhe,  Nov.  13, 
1S54;  It  was  given  at  Weimar,  May  15. 
1895,  and  It  was  to  have  been  given  at 
Berlin  this  month. 

The  prelude  Is  known  as  "Bran”4 
Iran  is  a Skald,  who  I believe  is 
riven  finally  to  murder  someone  with 
n axe.  Mr.  Ernst  Otto  Nodnagel  has 
ritten  about  the  opera,  seriously  and  at  i : 
•ppalllng  length.  I refer  anyone  who  | i 
1'  hes  to  wade  through  his  meditations  ! 

■ nd  explanations  to  the  AUgemeine  I 
dusik  Zeitung  of  1895.  There  are  four 
hemes  in  this  prelude:  the  Dreamer, 

. he  Love  Charm,  the  Skald,  and  Love's 
Languishing.  In  the  concert-room  this 
.^"symbolical"  music  becomes  absolute 
music,  and  as  such  It  seems  to  me 
"kapellmeistermusik”  In  the  style  of 
Wagner,  for  there  is  modern  "kapell- 
meistermusik” in  the  style  of  Wagner 
as  well  as  in  the  style  of  Hummel,  or 
Mendelssohn.  I prefer  my  Wagner  un- 
diluted. This  music  is  an  echo,  a far- 
off  echo.  The  themes  are  of  no  interest, 
and  the  treatment  shows  the  uncer- 
tain hand  of  an  adoring  Wagnerian. 
They  say  that  Schilling’s  symphonic 
poems  “Meergruss"  and  "Seemorgen”  i 
are  worthy  of  more  respectful  consld-  I 
eration. 


Volkmann’s  overture  to  "Richard  III.” 
does  not  gain  by  repeated  hearings.  The 
walling  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth  are 
cruelly  prolonged,  and  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth  Field  is  but  a tawdry  pano- 
rama. The  depicture  of  the  fall  of 
Richard— with  the  kind  assistance  of 
the  orchestra— was  done  long  ago  by 
Litolff  and  a drum  in  his  "Robes- 
pierre” overture.  Mr.  Paur  would  do 
well  to  let  this  piece  sleep  on  the 
shelf  for  a fvhlle  with  the  overtures  of 
Weber,  and  Beethoven’s  "Zur  Weihe 
des  Hauses.”  There  are  so  many  things 
that  might  not  be  played.  There  are 
also  so  many  things  that  are  not  known 
here  and  might  be  played. 

The  glory  of  Schumann’s  Symphony 
In  C Is  the  wondrous  Adagio.  To  hear 
this  repays  one  for  sitting  through  the 
1 first  two  movements.  And  in  this  Ada- 
gio the  orchestra  was  heard  to  supreme 
advantage. 

There  will  be  no  concert  Saturday. 
The  program  of  the  next  concert,  Nov. 


Mr.  Apthorp,  in  the  Program  Book  of 
the  Third  Symphony  concert,  says  of 
"Hfrodiade,”  first  given  at  the  Monnaie 
in  Brussels  Dec.  19,  1881:  "It  had  a suc- 
cess of  a season;  but  when  given  at  the 
opera  Italien  in  Paris  on  Jan.  30,  1884, 
after  being  partially  rewritten  by  the 
composer,  it  failed  completely.” 

It  was  given  55  times  that  season  at 
Brussels,  and  it  was  given  w tiS  It 
the  OpOra  Itaiien  during  the  season  of 
’84.  There  was  talk  of  giving  it  in  London 
soon  after  its  performance  at  Brussels, 
but  there  was  a great  outcry  against 
'the  irreverent  treatment  of  a Scrip- 
tural subject;’'  there  were  letters  to  the 
Times,  and  the  British  Matron  would 
not  have  “French  blasphemy"  at  any 
price.  The  opera  has  been  given  in  Ger- 
many, as  iately  as  1895,  at  Breslau. 

I find  no  record  of  a performance  of 
"Vision  Fugitive”  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert before  that  of  Mr.  Campanari,  Oct. 
31  ult.  But  the  air  of  Salomf  from  the 
same  opera  has  been  sung  at  these  con- 
certs by  Fursch-Madi,  Dec.  23,  1886;  Mrs. 
Henschel,  April  16,  1892;  Nordica,  Oct. 
21,  1893,  and  Miss  Trebelli,  April  21,  1894 
"Vision  fugitive"  is  sung  by  Ilfrode 
to  Salome  in  the  Temple.  Saint-Saens 
says  of  the  air:  “This  act  (II.)  also  con- 
tains a declaration  of  love  which  is 
extremely  gallant.  The  melody  Is  pene- 
trating. It  seems  to  me  I have  heard 
it  before.  But  where?  I cannot  tell. 
It  is  true  I have  not  searched  carefully. 
Why  should  I spoil  my  pleasure?" 

Manoury  first  sang  it  at  the  Monnaie. 
He  was  then  receiving  8750  a month 
while  Emma  Calv§,  who  was  in  the 
company,  was  receiving  only  $140  a 
month.  In  Paris  the  part  of  Hfrode 
was  sung  by  Maurel. 

Our  old  friend  Fra  Diavolo  will  swag- 
ger and  plunder  and  woo  on  the  stage 
of_t.he  Castle  Square  Theatre  this  week. 

Who«sang  the  part  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston? 

“Fra  Diavolo”  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre.  Boston,  Feb.  5.  1833.  The 
sub-title  of  the  opera  was  “The  Italian 
I Bandit.  ’ The  adaptation  for  the  English 
j stage  was  by  Ropliino  Lacy.  The  cast 
j was  as  follows: 

(Fra  Diavolo Mr.  Sinclair 

Lorenzo.  Mr.  Horn 

Lord  Goslington Mr.  Andrews 

”?PP° Mr.  Comer 

Giacomo,, Mr.  W.  Sefton 

£or"aso Mr.  J.  Sefton 

IZerlina. Miss  Hughes 

Lady  Goslington Mrs.  G.  Barret 

There  were  dances  composed  and 
executed  by  Mrs.  Barrymore.  The  cur- 
tain rose  at  C o’clock.  The  music  was 
by  'the  celebrated  composer  Auber.” 
John  Sinclair  was  in  his  day  a pretty 
fellow.  He  was  born  near  Edinburgn 
in  1790.  He  made  his  first  appearance, 
anonymously,  in  opera  in  London,  1810, 
at  the  Haymarket,  in  Shield's  "Lock 
land  Key.”  He  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Don  Carlos  in  "The  Duenna,  ’ 
Sept.  30,  1811,  and  there  he  sang  for 
seven  seasons.  He  then  went  to 
France  and  Italy,  studied  under  Pelle- 
grini, Branderali,  and  Cc-cherini.  In  1822 
he  sang  at  Pisa  and  Bologna.  Rossini 
knew  him  in  Naples  (1821)  and  wrote 
for  him  the  part  of  Idreno  in  "Semi- 
ramide,  which  Sinclair  created  at 
Venice,  Feb.  3,  1823.  Mrs.  Rossini  Col- 
brand  was  Semiramide;  the  contralto 
Marian!/  Arsaee  * Galli  was  Assur,  and 
Mariani  was  Oreo.  One  of  the  airs 
written  for  Sinclair  has  disappeared. 

I He  then  sang  at  Genoa:  and  reappeared 


at  the  'Kjvrnt  Garden  In  |6!3.' "TVi  im'v 
and  29  he  was  nt  the  Adelpltl.  1825-30  at 
Drury,  Lane. 

Ills  'firm  appearance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Now  York,  Sept.  21.  ls:il, 
Prince  Orlando  in  Dlbden's  "C’abl- 
’! ® ! ■ ble  mude  his  dOlnit  In  Boston  at 
^ romont,  Jan.  2,  1883,  um  MuMutiiello. 

I hey  say  that  when  ho  returned  from 
Italy  to  England,  his  voice  wus  not  so 
much  admired  as  It  was  before  his 
.lournoylngs.  "His  elaborate  embellish- 
ments disappointed."  One  critic  says 
, , "„A  tenor  of  unusual  sweetness, 

but  he  frequently  lacked  expression,  ' 
leellng,  and  taste."  i Ills  favorite  parts 
were  osbaldlstona  In  "Rob  Roy."  Apollo 
lti  "Midas,”  Malcolm  In  "Tlie  Slave." 
rrumore  In  "Lord  of  Manor,"  Cheerly 
in  "Lock  and  Key,"  Tancred  in  "Eng-  ■ 
lljhmen  In  India”  and  Frederick  In 
UoHevei  his  last  appearance  In 
the  United  States  was  at  the  Now 
Chatham  Theatre  In  New  York,  1842 
On  his  return  to  England  he  left  the 
mi**'  He  lJl0d  al  Margate,  Sept.  22, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  a singer  from 
Covent  Garden,  made  her  debut  In  the 
UnUed  States  at  New  York  Sept,.  8, 
1831,  as  Susanna  In  “The  Marriage  of 
rlgaro.  W hen  Sinclair  appeared  here 
as  Masaniello  Miss  Hughes  was  the 
Prlncesss  Elvira.  Her  last  appearance 
in  the  United  States  was  May  29,  1833 
After  her  return  to  England  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  Fenwick.  She 
was  a great  favorite  in  Boston  and 
New  York. 

"Fra  Diavolo"  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  New  lork  June  20,  1833;  in  Phil- 
adelphia  in  February,  1834. 

* * * 

But  a Fra  Diavolo  who  excited  great- 
er attention  than  Sinclair  was  Joseph 
V)  ood,  who  sang  the  part  here  for  the 
first  time  April  30,  1834.  Wood  was  the 
husband  of  the  famous  soprano,  Mary 
Anne  Paton,  who  on  this  occasion  sang 
the  part  of  Zerlina.  He  was  a hot-tem- 
pered man,  with  an  uncommonly  sym- 
pathetic voice;  he  was  quick  to  quarrel 
with  audiences  and  critics.  "Mr.  Wood,” 
says  Col  Clapp,  "agreeably  surprised, 
nay,  even  astonished,  his  public  by  the 
grace  and  fluency  of  his  execution,  the 
sweet,  mellow  and  full  tones  of  a voice 
ranging  from  the  upper  bass'  to  high 
tenor,  and  the  manly  elegance  of  his 
person.” 

When  the  opera  was  given  here  by 
the  Woods,  the  part  of  Lorenzo  was 
taken  by  Thomas  Walton  who  had  been 
singing  in  New  York.  “a  good  singer 
and  actor."  The  Woods  gave  as  a 
reason  that  Thomas  Williamson,  a 
member  of  the  Tremont  Company  was 
incompetent.  "Mrs.  Wood  also  "hinted 
that  the  facial  features  of  Mr.  William- 
son, who  unfortunately  had  damaged 
his  nose,  were  objectionable.”  But  Mr 
Williamson’s  friends  were  present  in 
large  numbers,  and  when  Mr.  Walton 
appeared  there  were  shouts  of  disap- 
proval. Mrs.  Wood  could  not  stop  the 
noise.  Williamson  was  seen  in  a box 
Someone  cried  out:  "Tom,  go  and  put 
on  your  flannels."  Williamson  left  the 
box,  and  soon  afterward  appeared  as 
Lorenzo.  Great  applause. 

Curiously  enough  there  was  a row  in 
New  York,  Nov.  19,  1833.  about  this 
same  part  of  Lorenzo.  The  audience 
was  indignant  because  a Mr.  Jones 
would  not  take  the  part.  The  trouble 
with  Mr.  Jones  was  that  he  refused  to 
sing  parts  secondary  to  Mr.  Wood. 

* * * 

"Fra  Diavolo”  was  first  given  at- the 
Opera-Comique  Jan.  28,  1830.  Chollet 
was  the  hero.  He  made  him  a dashing- 
rake,  an  Italian  Claude  Duval.  Santlev 
describes  his  voice  as  "a  sort  of  bari- 
tone with  a powerful  falsetto.” 

Soubies  says,  " ‘Fra  Diavolo’  put  into 
the  fashion  a type  of  opf  ra-eomique  hero 
that  is  ridiculous,  but  which  stuck  fast 

to  the  public  for  many  years.  The  fasci- 
nation of  this  distinguished  and  gallant 
brigand  was  such  that  MSelesville  took 
him  as  a model  for  his  Zampa;  Scribe 
fifid  Auber  harked  back  to  him  in  writ- 
rhe  Siren’  and  ‘Marco  Spada.’ ” One 
ot  the  last  appearances  of  this  tvpe  of 
gentlemanly  brigands  was  the  Jose  Ma- 
ria of  Jules  Cohen  July  16,  1866.  At  the 
first  performance  the  tenor  Montaubry 
took  up  two  volumes  and  read  the  titles 
Fra  Diavolo,”  "Zampa.”  There  was 
great  enthusiasm,  and  the  cynical  Au- 
ber, who  was  in  a box,  was  moved  by 
this  unexpected  compliment.  I 

“Fra  Diavolo”  was . given  822  times 
at  the  Opfera-Comique  from  its  first  per- 
formance up  to  Jan.  1,  1894.  In  Ger- 
many, 1894,  it  was  given  in  46  cities  and 
there  were  76  performances  in  all.  Only 
last  season  there  was  a remarkably 
good  performance,  they  say,  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  20,  when  de  Lucia  was 
the  Marquis;  Pini-Corsi,  Beppo;  David 
Bispham,  Lord  Rocburg;  and  Marie 
Engel,  Zerlina. 

There  have  been  many  impersona- 
tors  of  Fra  Diavolo.  The  perform- 
anees  of  two  linger  in  my  memory; 
that  of  Gudehus,  the  Wagner  singer, 
and  that  of  William  Castle. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
Scribe  never  intended  Beppo  to>  be 
played  as  a buffoon  part. 

1 , * , 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert will  be  found  In  the  news  section 
of  the  Journal. 

Volkmann’s  overture,  "Richard  III.,” 
was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  March  14,  1885. 

Let  us  for  a moment  look  at  the  music 
inspired  by  the  crook-back  hero  of  the 
play. 

Music  to  "Richard  III.,”  by  G.  A. 
Schneider,  unpublished,  performed 
April  2,  1828,  Berlin.  Overture,  en- 

tr’actes, and  Incidental  music. 

Music  to  "Richard  III.,”  by  Louis  ! 
Schlosser,  unpublished,  1835,  Darmstadt. 
Overture,  entr'actes  and  incidental 
music. 

Music  to  "Richard  III.,”  by  Gieseker, 
unpublished.  Composed  in  1876,  per- 
formed at  Wurzburg. 

Music  to  "Richard  III.,”  by  Robert 
Volkmann,  op.  73.  The  overture  ap- 
peared in  1871,  the  rest  of  the  music, 
with  text  for  concert  use,  in  1882.  I know 
of  no  complete  performance  of  this 
music. 

Music  to  "Richard  III.”  (Richard 
Mansfield’s  revival),  by  Edward  Ger- 
man, London,  1889.  Overture  and  inci- 
dental music.  The  overture  was  played 
at  a Crystal  Palace  concert  Feb.  22 
1890. 

Overture,  “Richard  III.,”  by  Isldor 
Roscnfeld,  op.  26,  D minor;  composed 
I860:  published  1873. 


' 

III,,"  by  Anton  1 

Einll  Till,  D minor;  composed  In  !S7o  at  i 
Vienna;  published  In  1884. 

Symphonic  poem,  "Itlchurd  HI.,"  by  ! 
Friedrich  Smetana. 

I And  there  nre  these  operas: 

"Ulchardus  Iniplus  Anglian  rex  " 
Latin  drama  with  niusle  by  Joh  Fher- 
Un,  Salzburg,  Sent,  |,  i?r.0,  a student's 
performance;  "Klecardo  III.,"  by  Ulov 
Hall.  Melners,  Milan,  Nov.  12,  1859  (the 
irhlrf  iingni  were  Tlbrrlnl-Ortolunl, 
Tlberlnl,  ( oral,  Echeverrla — urid  the 
opera  and  the  performance  were  fall- 
ini'H);  "Klei  n i do  Ml.,"  by  Luigi  Cnnepn 
Milan,  Nov.  10.  1879;  and  "Richard  III  " 
by  Gervals  Bernard  Halvuyre,  Ht.  Pe- 
tersburg, Dec.  22,  1883,  with  Marie  Mu- 
rand  as  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Stahl  ns 
! Margarete  (In  spile  of  a brilliant  per- 
formance, tile  opera  wqh  not  liked). 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

A Czech  theatre  Is  building  In  Brllnn. 
"Wlnapoh,"  opera  In  one  act  by  Lion 
failed  at  Augsburg. 

Brtill’s  opera  "Gloria"  met  with  great 
success  at  Hamburg. 

Clara  Hunt  has  been  engaged  for  the 
Lamoureux  concerts. 

There  were  no  loss  than  800  concerts 
at  Berlin  last  season. 

Mr.  I.ancien,  conoertmaster  of  the 
Paris  Opfra,  is  dead. 

Goldmark's  "Queen  of  Sheba"  Is  to 
be  given  In  Russian. 

They  do  not  care  for  Mr.  Sllwlnskl, 
tho  pianist,  In  Berlin. 

Lucille  Hill  sang  at  a promenade  con- 
cert in  London  Oct.  17. 

« Pi?)1*  Viardot  and  Henri  Marteau  are 
fiddling  in  Scandinavia. 

Muterna  has  bought  an  estate  at 
Graz  and  will  live  there. 

Teresa  Carreno  will  be  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Paur. 

Nordica  has  not  been  well,  they  say 
since  her  return  to  Europe. 

Henry  Trianon,  an  excellent  librettist, 
died  in  Paris  Oct.  17,  ago  86. 

Eugenio  Mazzucchelli,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, died  lately  at  Milan,  age  56. 

Teresina  Tua,  Countess  of  Valetta 
gave  last  season  in  Russia  110  concerts.  ’ 
"Don  Pasquale"  was  revived  with 
success  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  last 
month. 

Hugo  Becker,  ’cellist,  will  give  con- 
certs In  Germany,  England,  Scandi- 
navia. 

Anton  Bruckner  had  a most  imposing 
funeral  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of 
Vienna. 

Statues  to  Boccherini  and  Alfredo 
Catalani  will  be  raised  at  Lucca  their 
birthplace. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  a young  Russian 
pianist,  was  praised  lately  for  his  per- 
formance in  Berlin. 

"Clara  Dettin,"  opera  in  three  acts 
by  Meyer-Olbersleben,  was  well  re- 
ceived at  Mannheim. 

Handel’s  "Deborah,"  edited  by  Chrys- 
ander,  was  produced  at  Leipslc  Oct. 
18,  with  great  success. 

"The  Lion  Hunter,”  operetta  by 
Georges  veroe,  pleased  at  the  Theatre 
An  der  Wien,  Vienna. 

Liszt's  “Faust  Symphony”  complete 
was  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus. 
Leipsic,  Oct.  22,  for  the  first  time. 
Fragments  of  Gluck’s  unpublished 
Helen  and  Paris"  will  be  performed 
at  a concert  of  the  Paris  Opfra  Jan.  3. 

Ben  Davies  will  start  on  his  fifth 
continental  tour  next  January.  He  will  i 
sing  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Austria. 

Frederic  Laniond,  a pianist  who  has  I 
met  with  much  success  on  the  Conti- 
nent, will  return  to  England  in  Janu- 
ary. 

The  wife  of  Mierzwinski,  tho  once 
famous  tenor,  will  make  her  first  ap-  I 
pearance  this  season  as  a concert 
singer. 

Ldon  Delafosse.  a pianist  of  Paris  I 
gave  a concert  with  Ysaye  in  London 
Oct.  2D,  and  made  a very  favorable  Im- 
pression. 

Felix  Weingartner’s  new  symphonic  I 
poem  "Lear"  was  performed  for  the  I 
first  time  Oct.  20,  at  Cologne,  with  bril-  ' 
liant  success.14  r 

"Perdita,”  adapted  from  Shaks- 
peare,  music  by  Nechvera,  and  "Dou- 
brovsky,"  by  Napravnik,  are  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Prague. 

The  Boston  String  Quartet,  Messrs. 
Schnitzler,  Hoffman,  Burleben.  Barth,  ; 
will  give  concerts  in  Association  Hall 
Nov.  24,  * an.  12,  March  16. 

Mark  Hambourg's  performance  at  a 
Colonne  concert  In  London  of  Sohtltt’s 
new  F minor  piano  concerto  pleased 
more  than  the  concerto  itself. 

An  eccentric  manager  at  Buenos 
Ayres  brought  out  the  second  act  of 
Rossini’s  "Barber,”  with  men’s  parts 
taken  by  women  and  vice  versa. 

They  now  have  program  books,  writ- 
ten by  Friedrich  Brandes,  for  (In* 
Symphony  concerts  at  Dresden.  The 
books  are  published  the  day  before  each 
concert. 

Music  halls,  caff  concerts,  etc.,  are 
now  prohibited  in  Swedes.  Now  if  thev 
would  prohibit  Swedish  punch,  which 
produces  the  severest  headaches  known 
to  man. 

At  Giessen  appeared  this  note  on  an 
opera  program  Oct.  13:  "This  change 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Miss  X (name 
HI  full)  Is  not  acquainted  sufficiently 
with  her  part," 

Glinka’s  "Life  for  the  Tsiar"  was  sung 
at  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  Paris,  Oct.  19 
Mr.  Pougin  says  the  opera  was  mutilat- 
ed so  sacrilegiously  that  It  was  impos-  • 
slble  to  form  a Just  Idea  of  1 A merits,  i 
Prof.  Edward  Mollenhauer  of  New 
York  has  been  robbed  of  a Guarnerius  1 
violin  wortli  83009  and  a Bernetti  worth  I 
$200.  A bow  given  him  12  years  ago  by 
the  King  of  Belgium  was  also  stolen. 

The  Cecilia  will  give  concerts  Dec.  1 I 
Feb.  4,  March  J2.  April  20.  Among  the 
works  to  be  performed  are  Beethoven’s 
Mass  In  D,  Dvorak’s  “Spectre's  Bride” 
and  Mrs.  Beach's  "Rose  of  Avontown  " 
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Jane  Marey  is  rngHiR“9  burn  at  Aosl. 
•omiqne,  EM-  ’Sv.“  made  her  tit  hut 
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tant  parte  at  tn.  „ of  Joachim. 

l.tonora  JacKSou.  n . Berlin,  an.l 
save  a ;'°"0'’''!rmK  t,v  the  critics.  She 
was  P{a^.\;'n'a‘wski:s  P minor  concetto. 

I Brahms's  concerto  and  Ernst's  “Hun- 
K I’-ian  Fantasie.”  Joachim  conducted. 

Vincenzo  Mos,-u:-.:.i.  born  at  Syracuse 
In  1827.  died  lately  at  Naples.  He  w.i> 

-■ -arceiv  13  when  his  "Stradella  was 
1 performed  at  the  San  Carlo.  He  wrote 
tl  onerai  In  all  some  of  which  met  with 
I Treat  success ' in  Italy;  but  his  fame 
I never  crossed  the  Alps. 

I Orchestra  pieces  and  songs  by  Louis 
van  Dam  were  performed  at  Brussels 
Oct.  11  at  the  Alhambra.  His  ‘In  the 
Forest"  performed  at  a Conser\ator> 
concert  in  ll?91.  aroused  expectations 
that  are  apparently  fulfilled.  How  little 
1 wo  know  of  the  Belgian  composers  in 
I this  town! 

Mrs.  Litvinne,  who  will  join  the  Mot- 
roroHtan  Opera  Company,  has  been 
Hnging  Aida  at  Lyons.  "The  Master 
^in^er-"  will  be  brought  out  there, 

(also  "Javotte."  ballet  by  Saint-Saens 
' Picrnc’s  Vendee.”  Giordano  s Andre 
enter."  Missa's  "L’Hote"  and  Pfeif- 
fer’s  “Jacqueline. 

The  posthumous  Requiem  of  Gounod 
wa*  performed  at  the  Bristol  Festival 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  It  fell 
Hat.  other  novelties  were  ,p-.  Kapler 
.'s  "Hvmn  Before  Sunrise  (Cole- 
ridge) for  baritone,  chorus  and  orches- 
• ra  «nd  Roeckel's  “Siddartha,  a poem 
by  Weatherly  descriptive  of  a motive 
I in  Buddha's  life. 

The  Viennese  opera  singers  v\  mkie- 
mann  Schrocdter.  von  Reichenbeyg. 

1 arc  connected  with  the  imperial  chapel. 

To  become  titular,  they  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  submit  to  an  exam  a- 
ticn  Thev  protest  that  as  opero.  sin0- 
I ersthevare  exempt;  but  it  has  been 
1 decided  that  they  must  be  examined 
by  Hans  Richter. 

1 Charpentier’s  “Serenade  to,watteau 
will  be  nerformed  today  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Garden,  at  th<%dedicatlon  of  the 
= t itue  of  the  painter;  It  will  be  sung 
bv  the  tenor  MauguKre  and  six  female 
voices,  and  accompanied  by  an  octet 
of  strings,  quartet  of  Pietrapertosa 
mandolins,  two  hqrps.  two  fiutes,  a 
mustel  and  a tambourln. 

It  appears  that  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  not  at  Vienna  but  at  St.  Peters 
hure  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
March  26.  1824.  Prince  Galitzine  gave 
tv,  score  with  no  autograph  letter 
of  Beethoven  dated  June  21,  1823,  to  the 
oLSv  O t 20  1823.  The  mass  was 

perfoVmedC*for  the  benefit  of  widows 
onrl  orahana  of  former  members  of  the 
ociety.  and  the  receipts  were  about 
Nfl800.  , 

\“T  a Pounee.”  opera  comique  in  four 
.-•s  by  Ordonneau  and  Audran,  vas 
r> reduced  lately  at  the  Galt£,  Pans.  II 
PF?ren~  says  of  Audran’s  mus  e:  If 

does  not  add  anything,  it  at  least 

spoils  nothing.  The  composer  uses  his 

v^vitnal  little  thread  of  a voice.  There 

^riiar&lofe  CZ 

It  has  the  superannuated  charms  of 

h SZVSZ*  BKV.M . 

"jvisasfin-^t-  bks  no. 

powder.”  

MR.  ROTOLl’S  CONCERT. 

Mr  Augusto  Rotoli  has  arranged  the 
following  program  for  the  concert  o 
his  works  which  will  be  given  at  Tre- 
monT  Temple  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Nov.  18:  pART  FIRST. 

I Mrs  '^Jennle^atrtek-W^Vr.  Mitf  ^rlne'1* 

“u^.  Mr.  Ihos  E.  Johnson.  M^^^Brin. 

S—“La  Mia  Banaiera 

2 a “The  Thought  of  Thee  

b “She  Had  Gone  Away  

wJSSS^Mr.^:  ri:  iiohnson. 

a o ••r’vrrmorf"  (sacred  manu" 


Flower' ’ — 

At  Daybreak  .. 
Lena  Little. 


This  ir  the  meal  pleasantly  set.  this  Is  tlie 
meat  and  drink  for  natural  hunger. 

It  is  for  the  wicked  Just  the  same  as  the 
righteous,  1 make  appointments  with 

I wtfi'not  have  a single  person  slighted  or 

left  away.  _ 

Vmma  Karnes  ha9  been  talking  to 
Mr  Chaimlng  Ellery  to  the  extent  of 
nolurnns  in  the  Song  Journal.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Ellery  has  his  own 
bursts  of  confidence,  as  when  h, ^ays 
i he  reader.  "Two  years  ago  when 

,.n 

tion  of  her  voice  was  not  perfectly  we 
laid.”  Of  course  in  this  connection 
•mpears  an  elaborte  puff  of  Mrs. 
Karnes’s  present  teacher,  who  is  ' sim- 
ply a marvel.” 

It  appears  that  Emma  Eames  and 
Christine  Nilsson  are  warm  friends. 
H is  a case  of  Emma  and  Christine. 
Remember,  please,  that  Christine  n 
longer  sings  in  opera.  ^ 

Emma  enjoys  life  at  , Vallombrosa. 
To  use  her  own  words.  Oh,  what  joy 
to  be  freed  for  a spell  from  contact 
with  what  we  -ail  society,  its  humbugs 
and  conventions.”  Is  not  Emma  just 
a bit  ungrateful?  Society  has  done 
much  for  Emma,  and  “society  editors 
have  done  more. 

“Mrs  Story  does  not  care  for  Switzer- 
land and  its  Alps.”  Now  the  more  im- 
portant question  Is,  do  the  Alps  sit  up 
nights  caring  for  Mrs.  Story? 


w'erp  a siory  that  may'  fee  well  applied  j 
to  the  political  situation  of  today:  “The 
times  here,  frown  more  and  more  upon 
the  Cavaliers,  yet  there  Minds  are 
buoy’d  up  still  with  strong  hopes:  Some 
of  them  being  lately  In  Company  of 
such  whom  the  Times  favor,  and  re- 
porting some  comfortable  News  on  the 
Royalist?  side,  one  of  the  other  an- 
swer'd: Thus  you  Cavaliers  still  fool] 
[ your  selves,  and  build  always  Castles  in) 
the  Air:  thereupon  a sudden  reply  was 
made,  ‘Where  will  you  have  us  to  build 
them  else,  for  you  have  taken  all  our 
1 Lands  from  us?’  ” 


the 


pverful, 


Tip  last, 
ow  the 

FromhBw  Hasp  of  the  knitted 

keep  Of  the  well-closed  doors, 

Let  me  be  wafted. 

with  a whisper. 

Set  ope  the  doors,  O Soul . 

Tfiderly!  hr  not  impatient: 

(Strong^is  your  hold.  Cf  ftCsW 

Strong  is  your  hold.  O hue. 

tViMt  Mr  Howard  Gould 

kieses"' Si.  Katherine  £ 

the  sight  of  the  people.  He  can  ano 


\ 


i H 
Hhi 


« 

1 


it  dc 


th 


. “Jesus  Only’ 

•■•rhe  p*i overman's  Iarment  

' Mrs  Jennie  Patrick -Walker. 

p VPT  second, 

^ .ivai  Mans.. • .Quartet  and  ChonU 
he  mass,  following  the  ritual,  is  dl- 

V?-°  ?}%m“pS?'the  accompani- 
es Jo  all  The  songs.  He  will  also 
‘ performance  of  the 

iti'val  Va«8  the  accompaniment  to 

!eh  will  be  played  by  the  organist. 
lcb  ".“‘o  4 ^Kiigler  and  musicians 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
>KCT|  lrTvV.  ,‘horus  will  number  about 


f tickets  the  prices  of  which 
7V  cents' and  50  cents,  be(?an 
non'  Temple  box  office  last 
morning.  The  demand  ha- 


“Life  could  never  be  monotonous 
where  our  beautiful  American  prlma 
conna  is."  Emma  Calvfe  would  corrob- 
orate tbis  statement. 

Here  Is  what  Mr.  Huneker  says  about 
“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  now  in  New 
York'  “Barnet  has  made  a most  agree- 
able melange  and  Sloane's  music  never 
offends  by  its  originality.  The  best 
number  for  me  was  the  chorus.  Fe, 
tl  fo  fum,  I smell  the  blood  of  an  Eng- 
li'shman.'  It  sounded  like  a wedding 
hymn  straight  from  the  heart  of  an 
American  heiress.” 

A well-dressed  man  at  an  Italian 
restaurant  in  New  York  objected  when 
the  lights  were  put  out  according  to 
custom  at  9 o'clock,  and  his  objection 
took  the  form  of  an  assault  on  the 
head  waiter.  The  well  dressed  man  was 
taken  to  a police  station,  where  he 
showed  a fine  line  of  autumnal  indig- 
nation. “I  am  a gentleman  “ he  saM 
to  the  sergeant;  one  of  the  bette 
class,  you  know.  Wby  should  I be  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  such  a low  fel- 
low as  this  waiter?”  This  sPec‘es\ 
gentleman  flourished  in  London  during 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  type  were  rowing 
waiters  and  bilking  creditors.  We  are 
delighted  to  learn  of  an  example  in 
such  an  excellent  state  of  Prese^tl°n> 
for  we  had  supposed  the  type  extinct. 

t b.  suggests  as  an  amendment  to 
Old  Chimes’s  definition  of  hypercritl- 
cBm  that  a hypercritical  article  Is  one 
written  by  the  newspaper  critic  who  is 
to  “hyper”  to  catch  the  morn-  ' 

lng  edition.  

Mr  Dodson,  admirable  play-actor,  told  | 
a story  the  other  night  of  a clergyman 
whom  he  heard  at  a parish  bhuroh  In 
Kent.  The  clergyman  was  reading  the 
notices  for  the  week,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  “There  will  be  christening 
next  Sunday  at  10.30.”  He  then  walked 
slowly  to  the  pulpit.  Suddenly  turning 
toward  the  congregation,  he  remarked 
I In  severe  tones,  "Remember,  Mrs. 
Tomlinson.  I said  10.30.  A year  ago  you 
were  late,  I believe. 

On  the  9th  of  November.  1893.  Koten- 
bach  declared  that  the  truly  great  are 
I those  who  rise  above  the  fashions  en- 
thusiasms epileptic  fads  of  a period, 
that  the  superiority  of  Beethoven  con- 
sists In  his  speaking  to  the  brain,  while 
Wagner  addresses  himself  only  to  the 

nerves  that  when  Be  no  ven's  music 
bas  been  played.  youleavethehalMn 
serene  condition,  but  after  hearing 
Wagner’s  music,  you  ache  all  over,  as 
B you  had  been  tossed,  by  billows  of  a 
raging  sea. 


This  Fella  Lltvenne,  who  has  been 
added  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company,  was  in  this  country  unuer 
Mapleson  in  ‘85-’86.  She  was  then  known  , 
as  Litvlnoff.  The  next  season  she  was  | 
at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  March 
<1  1S87  she  sang  there  the  part  of  Briinn-  i 
hilde  in  “The  Valkyrie,”  the  first  time  | 
the  opera  was  given  in  French.  Even- 
poel  tells  US  that  she  was  persuaded  at 
the  eighth  performance  to  lay  aside  her 
bracelets.  Isnardon  describes  her  as  a 
woman  of  majestic  figure  and  beaut  ful 
voice.  In  ’88-'89  she  went  to  the  l aris 
Qjjfera.  ' 

/WMIO.O 
EXCELSIOR,  JR. 

Mr.  Barnet’s  Burlesque  Played  Here 
for  the  First  Time  by  Profession- 
als at  the  Museum— Specialties 
of  Various  Degrees  of  Excellence. 


been  very 


THE  SPRAGUE  CONCERT. 

* g"la.  ,e  named  by  the  Paris 
, 1 „ '".i  .tisenger  as  among  the 
- n repeat  “p0»  «»  Europe,  has 
t re  urned  to  Am<rlca  »J'fr  three 
■*; , ■'  V';  VWl ffmU&  « of  Rhode 

fralr.s  .hat*  mi™  bu,  ,h,  „0ry 
ar  to  - --  f Mrs.  Spragufc 

amed.  Her  first  appear- 
erica  will 
v evening 


Certain  estimable  persons  in  Boston 
(England),  shocked  at  the  presentation 
Of  “The  Sign  of  the  Cross  as  a rellg 
lous  play,  published  a warn,  -s  to  ■ hm  th 
people  against  going  to  see  It,  and 
people  description  of  the 

^wn-  “ ^tfoCllsm8  with  Its  higher 

criticism  and  unblushbig  infidelity  is  1 


Mr.  Barnet’s  "Excelsior,  Jr.,”  is  pleas- 
antly remembered  here  on  account  o 
the  excellent  performance  of  it  by  the 
Cadets,  for  it  was  first  produced  by 
them  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  March 
18  1895.  Although  it  is  not  so  entertain- 
ing per  se  as  his  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk,” which  is  now  meeting  with 
much  favor  in  New  York,  It  yet  serves 
a useful  purpose,  for  it  effaces  the 
memory  of  the  foolish  lad  in  Longfel- 
low’s once  admired  poem,  who  was  rude 
to  a rather  forward  young  woman  and 
careless  of  the  advice  given  by  the > old-  | 
est  inhabitant.  To  he  sure  the  lad  is , 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Barnet,  but  only  in- 

In  the  arrangement  now  performed 
at  the  Museum  I recognize  the  tamiliar 
hand  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Rice.  ^ ^eed.  Mr. 
Rice’s  name  appears  on  t :he  M as1  e 
composer  of  “a  few  numbers.  Some  of 
Mr  Tracy's  excellent  music  is  retain 
some  is  omitted,  I regret  to  say. 

As  the  show  now  stands,  the  Question 
is  simplv  this:  Are  the  specialties  which 
are  introduced  amusing?  Another  ques- 
tion might  be  put  concerning  the  quali- 
ty of  the  gags.  , „ 

The  company  as  a whole  is  not  a 
strong  one.  Miss  Carrie  Behr,  the  Excel- 
sior, fs  matter-of-fact,  and  without  the 
sparkle,  the  good-natured  Insolence, 
that  often  carry  lines  of  little  humor. 
Miss  Yvette  Violette,  the  Bertha,  is  a 
pleasing  and  sympathetic  person  who 
gave  fairly  good  imitations  of  ^ve“e 
Gullbert.  Miss  Deane  is  -a  soubrette  i 
of  moderate  animation.  Mrs.  de  Fos- 
sez  and  her  parrot  afforded  amusement 
in  a duet.  I confess  I do  not  care  for 
the  merrymaking  of  either  Mr.  Joseph 
Ott  or  Mr.  Arthur  Dunn.  The  former 
takes  his  pleasure  so  seriously  and  so 
laboriously;  the  latter  would  be  voted 
a bore  if  lie  were,  say,  five  feet  eight 
inches  and  weighed  160  pounds,  but  as 
he  is  surprisingly  small,  his  jests  are 
received  with  the  enthusiasm  of  parents 
over  a precocious  child. 

Why  do  so  many  farce-comedians 
think  that  they  can  imitate  Sousa?  Why 
should  they  wish  to  imitate  him?  And 
why  should  audlences.be  called  upon  to 
judge  of  tho  imitations?  Mr.  Hess  is 
the  latest  of  these  unnecessary  imita- 
tors and  about  as  successful-or  rather 
unsuccessful—  as  his  predecessors.  Mr. 
David  Abrahams  was  very  funny  as  the 
1 St  Bernard  Dog,  and  the  Excelsior  Clip- 
per Quartet  relieved  considerably  the 
monotony  of  the  performance.  Miss 
Deyo  danced  with  agility  and  a certain 
| grace,  but  the  ballet  proper-yes,  proper 
.s  the  word — was  slow  and  cumbrous. 
There  were  some  pretty  girls  in  the 
chorus:  the  groupings  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  and  third  acts  were  effec- 
tive; and  the  piece  was  showily  mount- 
ed. It  was  a pleasure  to  see  Mr.  John 
Braham  again  as  leader  of  the  orches- 

There  was  a very  large  audience,  and 
It  Is  only  Just  to  say  that  laughter  and 
applause  were  not  lacking.  Many  Ca- 
detp  were  present,  and  tney  were  no 
doubt  Interested  In  comparing*  the  per- 
formances. Comparison  by  a reviewer 


Mri  E S.  Phelps- Ward  tells  this 

“ExceDior,  Jr.,”  now  played,  sung  \ 
or  jjjxcei  jui,  -Rncton  Museum. 

f0rset'fi  manner  wUh  whfch  he  turned 

t0ne  Tt"r  Oh''  he  cried.  T meant  to 
•Xv(T£u  ^apin-s:  And  I have  W™, 

did  Modjeska  cry? 

Miss  Nethersole  tells  us  that  Mr.  GU- 

maTc  Mend in  the : same i boat  with 

rSwS'- 

r’e  f talk  at  painful  length 

d,.opS;  (Some  talk  Mission>..  “The 

faurel  That  Awaits  the  Misunder- 
Itond  ” but  they  dawdle  at  the  oa  s. 
And  there  are  many  who  do  not  raise 
eves-  thev  speak  occasionally  ot 

- - 

pier  of  a hospital. 


bringing  in  j woui<j  pg  unnecessary,  futile.  It  is 
descrip-  cnough  to  say  that  Mr.  Barnet's  piece 
dancing.  ! aK  now  prcSented  to  a Boston  audience 
h,  nlgg'  r J ’ . thc  hand3  and  at  the  mercy  of 


also  rampant  In  our  mid- 
It*  train  worldllness  of  eeery 

♦ inn entertainments.  nails,  . tj*^.*^**'- — 

dramatic  performances,  concerts,  nlgg  .r  thc  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 

mUistrels .drinking,  smoking,  bmiards.  comedlans  whose  ability  at  the  best  is 


U 
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:cur  in  Music 
Nov.  17,  in 


ard  playing.  gambling, 
ecoratlve  festivals,  auction 
r-liectual  discourses,  and  s 


bazaars, 
Hales,  in- 
?nsual  dls- 


rtony 


Ore 


embers  of  the 

:r  the 


pis 


all  kinds.1 


mediocrity. 


PHILIP  HALE. 


„tra,  und< 
iienhauer 


Ine: 


seats  *1 


it  th‘ 


, a voice  of  | 
The  sale  or 
iox  Office  * 

id; 


Our  old 


He 


..  friend  Mr.  James 
-he  forgot  to  men- 


Miss  Nethersole  also  informs  us  Uiat 
niacosa  is  the  Sudermann  of  Ital>. 

T Ms  is  a reversible,  double-action  spe- 
ciel  of  criticism,  Which  is  to  he  com- 
mended when  the  other  man  mentioned 
is  willing  that  his  name  should  he 
When  Disraeli  makes  one  of  his  young 
'untie men  say,  “The  hansom  is  the 
gondola  of  London,”  the  proper  reply 
is  “Yes.  hut  the  gondola  is  the  han- 
som of  Venice,”  and  not  "the  hansom 
of  Venice  is  the  gondola  of  London. 
"Which  of  the  two,  do  you  think,  -w  ould 

be  the  angrier-Giacosa  or  Sudermann 
-if  some  malignant  being  should 
forward  to  them  Miss  Nethe-'.sole  s epi- 
grammatic criticism? 

“I  notice,"  said  Mrs.  Trotters,  as  she 
opened  the  door  of  Mr.  Trotters’s  study, 
“that  Mrs.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mrs. 
Rider  Haggard  are  of  great  assistance 
to  their  husbands  In  their  hteiary 
work."  To  which  her  spouse  answered 
• •Yes— they  probably  respect  the  sacred 
hours  of  composition.  By  the  _way. 
added  Mr.  Trotters,  with  a diabolical 
chuckle,  “I  read  in  the  same  newspaper 
that  women  prompters  are  taking  the 
place  of  men  in  Covent  Garden,  why, 
women  have  always  prompted  Eve 
was  the  first,  when  Adam  stumbled  in 
his  part,  and  Mephistopheles  was  letter 

^perfect.”  

! “Mrs.  Jean  de  Reszke  is  reported  to 
have  written  the  libretto  for  an  opera, 
with  the  principal  part  for  her  hus- 
band ” Let  us  hope  that  she  will  not 
make  music  for  him.  A tenor  of  many 
bachelor  years  is  accustomed  to  selfish 
case  and  perfumed  breezes  of  feminine 

adulation. 

The  N.  E.  Sabbath  Protective.  League 
neems  to  be  under  the  delusion  that 
••Moses  in  Egypt”  is  not  a “sacred”  work 
To  think  of  the  hundreds  of  Handel 
and  Haydn  singers  that  have  taken 
part  in  the  performance  of  Rossini’s 
work!  Were  they  all  hardened  and  ir- 
religious, or  did  they  sin  through  igno- 
rance? Officers  of  the  N.  E.  S.  P. 

I ,eague,  “Moses  in  Egypt”  deals  musi- 
cally with  a Biblical  subject.  You  need  vi 
not  fear  that  there  will  be  a living  j 
picture  of  Pharaoh’s  Daughter  clad  in  | 
the  convenient  and  delectable  cos-  j' 
tume  of  her  period. 

The  Duke  of  Ossuna  had  a pretty  j; 
wit,  though  dust  choked  it  two  oen-  i 
furies  ago.  Mr.  James  Howel  gii'es  an  |v 
instance  in  a letter  dated  Barcelona,  | 
Nov.  10,  1620:  “The  Duke  of  Ossuna  ]| 

pass’d  by  here  lately,  a’nd  having  got 
leAve  of  Grace  to  release  some  Slaves, 
he  went  aboard  tlie  Cape  Gallie.  and 
passing  through  the  Churma  of  Slaves, 
he  ask’d  divers  of  them  what  their 
Offences  were,  every  one  excus’d  him- 
self, one  saying.  That  he  was  put  in 
out  of  Malice,  another  by  Bribery  of 
the  Judge,  but  all  of  them  Unjustly: 
amongst  the  rest,  there  was  one  sturdy 
little  black  man,  and  the  Duke  asking 
him  what  he  was  In  for:  ’Sir,'  said  he. 

‘I  cannot  deny  but  I am  justly  put  in 
here,  for  I wanted  Money,  and  so  took 
a Purse  hard  by  Tarragona  to  keep  me 
from  Starving.'  The  Duke  wiih  a li'.tle 
Staff  he  had  in  his  Hand,  gave  him 


Mr. 


L 


In  An’ 


— 


or  threo  Blows  upi 

^5  Ing,  Y oil  Rogue,  what  do  you  d 
amongst  so  many  Honest  Innocent 
-Men.  get  you  gone  out  of  their  Com- 
— , — - So  he  was  freed,  atul  the  rest 

C remain’d  still  in  statu  quo  primus  to 
tug  at  the  Oar." 

So  the  Black  Patti  has  been  obliged 
to  appear  !n  supplementary  proceed- 
ings Like  unto  her  white  co-mates 
In  misfortune,  sho  made  a brave  show- 
ing In  tho  court  room,  for  "she  was 
resplendent  in  a gown  of  green  silk, 
with  panels  of  roses  in  darker  color. 
On  her  head  was  perched  a small,  dark 
toque.”  Her  husband  Is  like  unto  the 
ether  husbands  of  prima  donnas.  "Have 
you  any  money?"  asked  a lawyer.  “I 
wish  to  goodness  I had.  Oh,'  yes  I 
have  got  money.  I have  Iti  cents’ In 
my  pocket." 

ytn/ l' 

WITH  MUSICIANS. 


I How  Rosenthal  Played  in 
New  York. 


He  Was  Last  Heard  fn  Boston 
in  December,  1888. 


A Short  Sketch  of  His  Life  and 
Famous  Career. 


rlil  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
York,  Nov.  10.— Moritz  Rosenthal 
his  first  appearance  this  season 
e United  States  this  evening  at 
gie  Music  Hall.  He  has  not  visited 
lea  since  his  concert  tour  of  ’88, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
n Nov.  9.  at  Music  Hall.  He  then 


I bas  saqu.i.kivaw— t-.Haamr  , 

It  fit  St  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Mr. 
lalerewskl.  but  hl^’  rival  came,  was 

atid  nt  onoe 1 conquered." 

lni.,1  -Dnlly  Te'°graph  in  an  oxtromely 

rutt  mVm  0 Sald'  “For  0llce  the 
truth,  In  rolling  across  Europe,  gath- 
ered nothing  fictitious,  since  It  is  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  this  performer  carries 

stfnT  ih“,n  “ eV<?r  stood  befoi'o  the 
. standard  of  executive  skill.  If  there  be 

to  niter  a familiar  quotation,  than  high 
est  height,  a higher  still.  It  is  upon  the 
| higher  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  stands." 

I In  all  the  reviews*  published  within 
the  last  six  years,  no  one  has  disputed 
tile  extraordinary  technical  skill  of  Mr 
Rosenthal.  But  Is  he  merely  u plumi 
conjurer,  a most  accomplished  master 
of  musical  sleigh t-of-liand? 

Surely  technique  cannot  reach  a high- 

DKvedt9h°f  development  than  that  dis-  1 
Fda*®d  by  Rosenthal  tonight.  So  far 
f technique  Is  concerned,  Paderewski 
s a child  by  his  side,  and  Rubinstehi 
seems  already  an  over-praised  tradi- 
tion. Rosenthal’s  stupendous,  ineredl-  I 
ble  power  was  first  shown  In  the  C 
sharp  minor  concerto  of  Ludwig 
Schytte,  which  was  first  played  In 
America  a few  years  ago  at  the  Lenox 
Lyceum  by  Mr.  Friedheim,  and  has 
since  then  been  thoroughly  revised.  The 
first  movement  is  strong  and  thought- 
ful; the  second  is  thin  and  an  echo  of 
Grieg;  the  third,  bristling  with  diffi- 
culties  is  a trap  to  catch  applause. 
■But  the  pianist’s  technique  was  even 
more  astounding  in  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Fantasie  In  the  Tarantella  from 
Masanlello”  and  In  his  own  Vienna 
Carnival,  which  Tie  played  as  an  encore 
after  the  trying  program. 

But  technique  is  not  Rosenthal’s  sole 
claim  for  recognition.  His  rhythm  is 
irresistible.  His  use  of  the  pedals  pro- 


Ifiuny.  no  nosennou  ner  as  an  actress 

or  a terrible  theatrical  Independence, 
exerting  herself  only  in  (he  ucts  that 
pleased  her,  and  eating  grape**  or  dis- 
tracting herself  In  one  way  or  an- 
other In  acts  that  did  not  please  her. 

Jn  one  piece,  where  the  play-actress  In 
directed  to  say  of  a daughter,  who  had 
misbehaved  herself,  that  she  no  longer 
baa  a daughter,  I’rimoll  saw  her  sud- 
denly, without  a thought  of  the  audi- 
ence. cross  herself  to  the  girdle,  and 
send  a kiss  behind  the  scenes — a kiss  to  | 
her  own  daughter,  whom  she  adores.” 

I Mr.  George  Moore  confessed  once  that  j 
he  admired  the  poetry  of  Mr.  George  I 
Meredith.  ” ’Love  In  a Valley,’  " he  I 
enld,  "Is  a beautiful  poem  and  the  1 
I Nuptials  of  Attlla-  Is  very  present  In 
| n*y  mind  and  It  Is  a pleasure  to  recall 
Its  chanting  rhythm  and  lordly  a„d 
sombre  refraln-’Make  the  bed  for  At- 
tua.  " But  what  does  Mr.  Moore  or 
any  other  admirer,  fanatic  or  discreet 
or  Meredith  say  to  their  Idol's  lyrical 
outburst  In  honor  of  Trafalgar  Day 
Here  Is  a verse,  and  not  the  weakest 
one: 

When  Britain’s  life  was  In  her  ships, 

He  kept  the  sea  as  his  own  right; 

And  saved  us  from  more  fell  eclipse 
Than  drops  on  day  from  blackest  night." 
This  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  Ham- 
burg or  Harmony  Grove  or  Park  Street. 

Ue  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  ballad 
Descent  on  Middlesex,”  by  Schoolmas- 
ter st.  John  of  Norwalk  (1781).  It  is  In 
the  same  metre.  One  verse  In  a de- 
scription of  prison  life  runs 
“In  seven  days  or  thereabout 
One  Jonas  Weed  was  taken  out, 

And  to  his  friends  he  was  resign’d. 

But  many  still  were  kept  behind." 


pn 


Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Liszt's  E flat 
concerto.  No.  1,  and  solo  pieces  by  Hen- 
[ selt,  Schumann,  and  Liszt— the  Don 


duces  sharply  defined  effects,  which 
does  not  perhaps  gain  such  fine  grada- 
tions of  color  by  the  pedals  as  Pade- 
rewski does.  He,  unlke  Paderewski,  does 
not  fall  into  the  vice  of  smearing  to- 
gether harmonic  progressions.  His  at- 
tack is  simple  and  decisive.  Even  when 


h an  orchestra,  conducted  by  , C 13  f mP  e decisive.  Even  when 
;r  Damrosch,  Liszt’s  E flat  he  ex®rtf  gigantic  strength  he  does  not 


MORITZ  ROSENTHAL. 

The  pianist  who  made  his  first  appearance 
before  a New  York  audience  last  night. 

Juan  fantalsie.  He  was  then  assisted 
by  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist.  He  af- 
terward gave  piano  concerts  In  Bum- 
stead  Hall,  Dec.  17,  18,  19  of  the  same 
year. 


pound  the  keys.  There  Is  always  the 
presence  of  tone.  Tone  is  not 
synonymous  to  him  with  noise.  His 
phrasing  Is  thoughtful,  intelligent. 

| But  has  he  temperament?  Has  he 
soul?  Does  he  move  and  thrill  as  well 
as  stun? 

I should  prefer  to  hear  Rosenthal 
again  before  speaking  on  these  points 
with  decision.  Tonight  he  .played 
Chopin’s  Barcarole  superbly,  without 
exaggeration,  with  a touch  of  sensuous- 
ness that  was  healthy  and  free  from 
unclean  morbidness.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  played  Chopin’s  Berceuse  In 
j a matten-of-fact  manner,  and  at  too 
] fast  a pace.  I did  not  care  for  his 
contrapuntal  study  on  Chopin’s  D flat 
waltz,  for  the  waltz  should  not  be  tln- 
| kered  with  so  as  to  show  amazing 
j agility.  For  the  same  reason  his  play- 
ing of  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  Schu- 
! bert’s  "Llndenbaum”  was  a good  deal 
of  a bore.  But  for  further  Impres- 
sions of  this  extraordinary  pianist  let 
us  wait  until  he  plays  in  Boston.  Yet 
' I cannot  refrain  from  praising  here 
tho  dignity  and  modesty  of  his  bear- 
ing. The  orchestral  accompaniments 
conducted  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  were  often 
ragged,  and  occasionally  the  orchestra 
was  untuneful.  The  hall  was  filled 
with  a wildly  enthusiastic  audience. 

PHILIP  HALE.  , 

j The  wild  gander  leads  his  flock  through  the  I 

cool  night, 

Ya-honk!  he  says,  and  sounds  it  down  to  me 
| like  an  invitation; 

The  pert  may  suppose  it  -meaningless,  but  I 

I listen  closer, 

I I find  its  purpose  and  place  up  there  toward 

the  November  sky. 


This  remarkable  pianist  was  born  in 
1802  at  Lemberg.  He  showed  pro- 
nounced musical  ability  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  and  when  he  was  ten  years 
old  he  played  in  public  a duet  with  his 
Teacher  MJkull.  In  1875  Rosenthal 
studied  under  Joseffy  at  Vienna.  The 
next  year  he  gave  a concert  in  Vienna 
and  went  to  Bucharest,  where  he  was 
appointed  organist  to  the  Roumanian 
court.  He  accepted  Liszt’s  invitation 
to  V elmar.  where  he  staid  two  years; 
afterward  he  appeared  in  Paris  and  St. 

Petersburg.  But  he  did  not  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  music;  for  he  attended 
the  State  Gymnasium  in  Vienna,  at- 
tended lectures  and  passed  examina- 
tions. He  then  played  In  German  * »c  icm.i  ui  me  aiui  j m ujc  auei.i 
and  Austrian  towns,  and  in  1888  visited  persecution  to  which  an  officer  of  the 
America.  Since  he  was  here  his  repu-  I United  States  Army  is  subjected  be- 
tatlon  has  grown  steadily  year  by  year,  cause  be  married  the  woman  he  loved 
till  now  he  is  regarded  by  excellent  j and  did  not  hem  and  haw  or  flout  her 

because  she  is  the  daughter  of  a Ser- 


E a W*  writes  to  the  Journal  apropos 
to  A.  C.  J.’s  communication  concern- 
l|  ing  "Geewhltaker”  as  follows:  “ 'Ge- 

wheteke'  Is  Indian.  It  means  fight, 
charge,  attack,  advance  (collections  of 
R.  I.  Historical  Society,  vol.  I.  page 
148).  There  Is  no  Indian  word  for 
father.’  Eliot  in  the  Indian  Bible 
■uses  Gosh  for  God,  and  Our  Heavenly 
' atber-  The  Indians  soon  learned  that 
settlers  used  the  same  word  when 
swearing  in  anger,  and  the  Indians 
prefixed  Gosh  to  Gewheteke,  and  70 
years  ago  ’Gosh  all  Whiticutt’  was  a 
phrase  m common  use,  called  Deacon’s 
-swearing;  it  may  fairly  be  translated 
God  and  the  Battle.’  Indian  words  so 
tormidable  to  the  eye  are  sometimes 
very  pretty  when  traced  to  their  roots- 
thus  young  girls  are  ‘squog,’  from 
‘star.’  When  grown  to  marriageable 
joung  ladies,  ’Nungsquog,’  which  means 
‘twinkling  stars.’.  " 

(- . K.  Sharpe  used  the  expression  “By 
Gosh”  as  early  as  1804  in  a letter  pub- 
lished  in  1888:  "X  promise  by  Gosh 

(which  is  the  most  elegant  and  classi- 
cal oath  imaginable).” 

I>r°I-  Crookshank’s  new  edition  of 
Bacteriology”  there  is  historical  in- 
formation about  the  age  of  the  microbe 
theory  of  disease.  The  lancet  stated 
lately  that  All  Pasha.  Governor  of  Ja- 
mna  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
guyed  a Lieutenant  General  whom  he 
accused  of  believing  “that  plague  was 
caused  by  innumerable  animalculae 
which  would  be  visible  through  a mag-, 
nifying  glass  if  one  had  one  of  sufficient 
power." 

The  famous  Kelmscott  Press  at 
Hammersmith,  on  which  the  late  Will- 
iam Morris  expended  such  constant 
care  and  personal  attention,  Is  about 
to  be  closed,  no  one  having  been  found 
to  carry  on  his  work.  When  the  few 
books  now  in  hand  are  worked  off  no 
more  will  be  executed. 


They  say  Prof.  W.  D.  Howells  orders 
clippings  on  a phase  of  life,”  and 

uses  Incidents  thus  obtained  for  the 

Mr.  Lehmann  is  coming,  and  Harvard  foundation  of  his  story.  Here  he  walks 
will  welcome  him.  Mr.  Cook  has  al-  *n  footsteps  of  Charles  Reade,  who 
ready  Introduced  changes  in  style  and  exPla!ned  his  methods  of  work  In  that 
■*  ’ ' ' much  and  unjustly  abused  novel,  " A 

Terrible  Temptation.” 

i'L 

There  is  a strong  feeling  in  favor  of  cow- 


judges  as  standing  In  the  very  first 
rank  of  pianists. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  greatest 
triumph  of  late  years  was  in  London, 
which  he  did  not  visit  until  1895.  He 
made  his  debut  there  June  10  at  a 
Richter  concei  t,  when  he  played  Liszt’s 
E flat  concerto.  No.  1.  He  afterward 
gave  recitals  In  June,  July  and  Novem- 
ber, playing  Beethoven’s  sonata  op.  Ill,' 
Schumann’s  Carnaval  and  Symphonic 
Studies,  Weber’s  A flat  sonata,  Lud- 
wig Schytte's  sonata,  the  Hexameron 
variations,  pieces  by  Bach,  Scarlatti, 
Henselt,  his  arrangement,  Chopin's 
waltz  in  D flat,  and  other  pieces. 

, The  Musical  Times  (London)  said  of 
f.  him:  "No  jfianlst  within,  our  memory 


rigging,  and  Yale  is  at  work. 

Mr.  Graybiel  of  Caledonia  carries  in 
bis  person  the  sciatic  nerve  taken  from 

a dog  and  transferred  in  a Detroit  hos-  i mere  is  a strong  feeling  m ravor  of  cow- 
pital.  Can  Mr  Graybiel  be  angry  with  i ardly  and  prudential  proverbs.  Tho  senti- 
good  cause,  if  someone  In  the  heat  of  I rnents  of  a man  wiitF  he  Is  full  of  ardor 
political  debate  taxes  him  with  having  an<3  hope  are  to  be  received,  it  is  supposed, 
the  nerve  of  a dog?  with  some  qualification.  But  when  the 

— ! Rame  person  has  Ignominlously  failed  and 

The  revival  of  the  story  of  the  social  | begins  to  eat  up  his  words,  he  should  be 
— . - . - listened  to  like  an  oracle.  Most  of  our 

pocket  wisdom^  is  conceived,  for  the  use  of 
mediocre  people  to  discourage  them  from 
ambitious  attempts,  and  generally  console 
them  in  their  mediocrity.  And  since  medi- 
ocre people  const!!1  c the  bulk  of  humanity, 
this  is  no  doubt  very  properly  so.  But  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  one  sort  of  proposi- 
tion Is  any  less  true  than  the  other,  or 
I that  Icarus  Is  not  to  he  more  pm  and 
j perhaps  more  envied,  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Budgett  the  Successful  Merchant. 


geant  reminds  us  that  the  Vere  de 
Veres  themselves  would  cut  a sorry 
figure  in  the  presence  of  American  mil-  j 
ltary  aristocracy.  Now  aristocracy  Is 
sometimes  synonymous  with  snobbery, 
as  In  the  case  to  which  we  refer. 

"Bradley:  His  Book”  is  changing  con- 
stantly in  size  and  appearance.  Mr. 
Bradley  may  yet  hit  upon  a type  that 
will  not  discourage  or  shatter  the  eyes 
of  possible  readers. 

On  Nov.  11,  1894.  Primoli  spoke  at 
length  concerning  Duse,  who  had  been 
named  to  de  Goncourt  as  the  w oman  to 
play  La  Faustin  at  London  or  in  Ger- 


A discouraged  i 
bltr.d  artist,  but 
"aid  the  other  day,  "What  ... 
ment  la  there  for  an  artist  In 
There  la  only  one  hull  fit  for  a 
Hen  of  his  pictures,  and  Hu-  r. 
for  this  hall  Is  $400  n week, 
landlords  seem  to  regard  it 
their  lawful,  righteous  prey, 
studio  on  the  fourth  floor,  1 
absurd  price,  while  the-  ilreMi 


no*  n sash  an 
f portraits- 


a fi 


’d  went  to 


| the  floor  beneath 
I Why  this  difference? 

years  ago  the  landloi'_  w __  _ 

expense  In  arranging  tho  fourth  floor 
lor  an  artist’s  purposes.  He  got  his 
i money  hack  the  first  year,  hut  ho  Is 
[ not  content  with  that." 


Another  painter,  who  shared  his  In- 
dignation, proposed  this  remedy;  “Get 
a long  lease  or  buy  a decent  hit  of 
ground,  near  which  street  ears  pass,  and 
pm  up  a large  building  something  like 
Trinity  Court.  1.  e.  with  a courtyard 
SO  that  the  building  has  two  Northern 
aspects.  It  Is  well  known  that  studios 
are  the  best  paying  propert) — nil  things 
•onsidereu— tfiat  exists.  Let  ' the 
| studios  be  of  various  sizes,  with  one  or 
two  bed-rooms;  add  a reasonable 
restaurant;  and  you  will  get  20  per  cent 
and  do  a good  thing  for  art." 

And  Old  Chimes  liftc-d  up  his  voire 
ami  said:  "I  do  not  understand  this 

discussion  about  the  American  pro- 
nunciation of  ’u.’  When  I was  in  Lon- 
don with  the  Ancients  and  Honorable* 
i had  occasion  several  times  to  ask  for 
rum,  and  the  bar  maid  understood  me 
ar  once.” 


The  New  Y'ork  Times  published  an  in- 
teresting Horse-Show  supplement.  We 
regret  to  see,  by  the  pictures,  that  so 
many  of  the  horses  have  mutilated 
tails.  Will  not  some  of  the  rival 
’’Queens  of  Fashion”  in  New  York  turn 
the,,-  attention  to  the  barbarous  and 
ugly  practice  of  docking?  They  arc  the 
ones  to  make  it  unfashionable. 

There  .s  a woman  who  is  addicted  to 
street  cars.  She  is  alw-ays  well  dressed 
and  often  good  looking.  Sho  stands 
j directly  in  front  of  you  as  you  sit,  and 
examines  you  from  head  to  foot.  Flesh 

I and  blood  cannot  long  endure  such  in- 
spection. You  rise  and  offer  her  your 
seat.  She  does  not  thank  you.  She 
says  in  icy  tones:  "I  can  stand.  I am 
not  going  far."  If  you  are  a sensible 
man  you  will  sit  down.  If  you  are  a 

II  coward— and  in  street  cars  cowardice  is 
"ommon  to  men— you  hustle  your  way 
to  the  platform  to  escape  her  ocular 
condemnation.  Peeking  through  the 

j door,  you  find  the  woman  in  the  vacal- 
I ori  seat.  Why  did  she  not  take  it  at 
*>nce,  with  a smile  and  a "Thank  you" 
ih.it  would  have  warmed  your  blood 
and  led  you  to  feel  of  your  cravat  to  , 
find  out  if  was  arranged  becomingly? 

Romance  and  business  now  go  hand  1 
In  hand.  ’Tis  a fascinating  storv— rhls  1 
tale  of  a mysterious,  lost  island  in  the  i 
Southern  Ocean.  But  they  that  seek  1 
the  island  are  not  bent  on  res-  1 
cue  of  man  or  woman,  or  discovery  1 
! of  buried,  bloody  treasure.  Thev  want  I 
guano.  ' i 


I 

An^  what  is  old  Thomas  Tusser’s  ad-  1 
vice  in  November  to  tho  honest  and  j 
likewise  the  dishonest  farmer? 

“To  rear  un  much  poultry,  and  want  the 
bam  door, 

Is  nought  for  the  poulter,  and  worse  for  the 
poor; 

So  now  to  keep  hogs,  an  1 to  starve  them  for 
meat. 

Is,  as  to  keep  dogs,  for  to  bawl  in  the 

s’rrett"  0 


Read  what  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says 
about  smells: 

"Olfactometry  is  your  latest  metry.  1 
and  M.  Eugene  Mesnard  of  Paris  is  Its 
-Bertilion.  M.  Mesnard  does  not  in- 
deed, profess  to  deal  with  the  ruffianly 
the  overtly  criminal  classes  of  snndis 
which  render  themselves  amenable  to 
J?,^_suoh’  f°r  instance,  as  pervade 
1he  AUle  Lumiere  al  this  period  of  the 
year.  He  prefers  to  leave  the  special 
commission  of  savants,  lately  dcslg- 
| nated  ad  Ijoe,  to  exercise  Its  collective 
nose  in  the  diagnosis  of  these,  anil  to 
take  the  measure  of  their  Inlqul- 
1 ’ ■ If  aa  (he  olfactometrician 
of  the  politer  odors  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  laboratory, 
and  which  we  meet  in  society 
wafted  from  the  vevure,  or  til?  pocket 
handkerchief  of  Amaryllis,  or  from  the 
tangles  of  Neaera’s  hair,  that  M.  M**- 
W4  presents  himself.  And,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  sniffings  of  a lifetime,  he 
has  olfactometred  all  these  fragrances, 
and  has  much  to  communicate  as  to 
their  guilt  or  Innocence  which  is  of  In-  1 
terest  to  olfactory  organs  In  general, 
and  of  moment  to  Amaryllis  and  Neaera  • 
in  particular.  Thus  we  learn  that  :he 
basis  of  what  M.  Mesnard  euphemis- 
tically calls  a ’bouquet  of  essential 
oils’  Is  musk.  Moreover,  that  of  musk 
there  are  two  sorts— the  natural  end 
the  artificial  product— the  costly  and 
the  cheap— and  that,  nosing  them  In 
their  respective  phials,  not  even  M Mee 
nard  himself  can  tell  the  dlffe-ence  br- 
, tween  them.  So  tiiat  commerce  Is  apt 
to  base  her  bouquet  on  the  fake,  and 
Amaryllis  and  Neaera  to  be  liquid!:  , 
profusa  odorlbus  on  reprehenslbly,  but  , 
retrlbutively,  economical  termq."  i 


T\>  have  received  the  following  letter 
vm  our  esteemed  contributor,  the 
amest  Student  of  Sociology : "1  lia no 
>ft  my  cheerful  rooms  in  Cherry 
;reet  and  am  now  in  York.  Not 

lat  I have  determined  to  settle  here. 
ut  several  things  In  Boston— the  atti- 
11  Je  of  the  Art  Commission  toward 
liemonnies’s  statue,  the  objections 
rsed  by  same  against  the  practice  of 
Ivins  oratorios  on  Sunday,  etc.,  etc.— 
uffled  me  so  that  1 decided  to  exchange 
he  sweet  security  of  vilage  streets  tor 
he  hurry  and  the  commotion  of  the 
netropolls. 


“I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I 
should  use  such  words  as  ‘hurry-  and 
•commotion';  for  many  here  agree  in 
spirit  with  a well-known  New  Yorker 
who  said  to  me.  ‘The  older  1 grow  the 
more  convinced  I am  that  there  is 
abundance  of  time.'  I went  into  a res- 
taurant today  at  the  so-called  busy 
hour.  There  were  merchants  and  bro- 
kers in  plenty;  but  waiters  were  not 
Jogging  them  to  make  place  for  others, 
and  there  was  leisurely  eating.  There 
was  smoking  at  ease  after  the  well- 
cooked  dishes  had  been  consumed. 
There  was  no  excited  conversation.  In 
a word,  there  was  peace. 

“The  cleanliness  of  these  streets  is  a 
reproach  to  Boston,  which  is.  I firmly 
believe,  one  of  the  dirtiest  of  civilized 
towns.  I cannot  say.  however,  that  the 
street-car  system,  during  the  hours  of 
1 departure  for  business  and  return  to 
| home,  seems  much  better  organized 
I than  that  of  the  TTest  End.  People  are 
P suspended  by  a strap,  thrown  against 
' each  other,  treated  as  trunks  by  pas- 
sionate baggage-men.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  more  cars,  and  if  you  lose  one  you 
are  not  obliged  to  contract  pneumonia 
by  waiting  for  another. 


State.  He  was  Initiated"  Into  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Commander  said 
’ttvas  customary  to  have  a few  re-  . 
marks  from  novices.  Said  he:  ‘I  I 

haven’t  much  to  say  about  battles,  but 
I can  say  a little  about  the  battles  of 
Goldsboro,  N.  C-,  Whitehall,  and  Kings- 
ton. We  marched  and  marched.  I was 
itred  on  the  way  up,  and  I bivouacked. 
When  the  boys  came  back  with  ban- 
dages on  their  heads  and  arms,  and  so 
forth— all  bloody— I inquired.  ’What  was 
the  matter?’  ‘Matter!’  said  they.  ’Da- 
rius we  have  had  a hades  of  a fight.’ 
•Well,  comrades,’  said  Darius,  ‘I  know 
there  must  have  been  a fight,  for  they 
told  me  so.’  When  I got  back  In  sight 
of  Newbern  I noticed  a commotion 
’way  oft  over  to  the  camp.  Then  I 
saw  a Lieutenant  and  two  men,  and  a 
white  handkerchief  on  a ramrod.  They 
advanced  and  I advanced.  Said  the 
officer,  ‘Darius,  Is  tills  you?'  I says 
•Yes.’  ‘All  right,’  says  he,  ’General  Fos- 
ter sent  me  out,  and  said,  “If  you  can 
find  Darius  I shall  know  the  whole 
army  has  got  safely  in.^^^_ 
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MUSIC. 


bfiiHrrftfts  Vigor,  butThVsSore  Is  one' 

of  more  than  ordinary  power  and  In-  | 

terest. 

The  performance  W'as  In  many  re- 
spects exceedingly  good.  The  honors 
were  borne  away  by  Mr.  TJgheto,  who 
gave  a superb  performance  of  Gerard, 
and  by  Scalchi,  who  Is  on  the  stage  for  | 
a few  minutes  only.  Mr.  Durot  as 
Chenier  was  earnest  and  painstaking, 
but  he  Is  a tenor  with  a terrible  tremolo. 
Mrs.  Bonaplata  Bau  is  a discreet 
actress  and  a singer  of  considerable 
talent.  Her  voice,  however,  is  shrill, 
except  in  the  upper  tones,  which  she 
delivers  with  purity  and  strength. 

The  minor  parts  were  taken  by  very 
competent  men  and  women.  The  or- 
chestra, under  Mr.  Tango,  a young  man 
only  22,  a leader  of  fiery  temperament 
and  marked  authority,  was  admirable, 
and  the  chorus,  made  up  of  fresh  and 
well-trained  voices,  was  the  best  that 
I have  heard  in  this  country  the  last 
ten  years.  The  stage  management  was 
excellent  and  the  scenery  was  adequate. 
A large  audience  was  wildly  enthusias- 
tic and  there  were  recalls  after  recalls. 
All’  in  all,  it  was  a memorable  evening, 
one  that  brought  to  the  mind  the  glo- 
rious ancient  history  of  the  Academy  of 

Music-  PHILIP  HALE. 


some  occur  ion,  they  will  stick  to  It, 

inclination  tor _ - because  the 

!Se,.T  .JTS2  "■££.  * 
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ebr dance  with  a mere  machine  Such 

^h/g^r  rCthe  sTofy  of  Aladdin 
as  tne  gem*  Thev  are 

of  the  veriest  tyrant. 


First  Performance  of  Umberto 
Giordano’s  Opera,  “Andrea  Che-I 
nier,”  in  America,  at  tbe  Acade- 
my ’of  Music,  New  York. 


“As  I am  deeply  interested  in  all  ex- 
hibitions of  herculean  strength,  I went 
to  hear  Rosenthal  play  the  piano. 
Whenever  he  accomplished  a stupen- 
dous feat  of  physical  prowess,  there 
was  a murmur  in  the  audience,  the 
murmur  that  is  heard  in  the  ™enag-| 
erie  when  the  elephant  rings  the  bell 
for  his  supper;  and  then  there  was  sky- 
assailing  applause.  The  finer  details 
of  Rosenthal’s  performance  often 
passed  unnoticed,  and  his  most  thor- 
oughly musical  exhibition  fell  flat.  I 
am"  told  that  the  audience  was  a rep- 
resentative first-night  New  York  au- 
dience. It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  au- 
diences are  the  same  in  all  large  owns 
where  there  Is  supposed  to  be  well-bred 
enthusiasm  for  music.  But  I might 
as  well  have  been  in  Berlin,  so  far  as 
the  conversation  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
sitters  in  the  parquet  was  concerned. 
Indeed.  I felt  like  asking,  ‘Where  do 
the  Christians  sit?’ 

••Musicians  tell  me  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Hebrews  In  New  York,  oper 
and  orchestral  concerts  would  drag  out 
„ feeble  existence,  or  perish  utter  y. 
It  is  the  tame  story  In  Berlin.  So  when 
I hear  this  foolish  talk  about  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  Hebrews  in 
rnuslc  I am  Inclined  to  shake  my  head. 
Thev  ’are  a wonderfully  musical  people, 
and  the  remark  of  a distinguished  so- 
prano shows  no  little  knowledge  of  his- 
Vould  that  I had  a rich  drop 
of  Hebrew  blood  in  my  veins!  In  opera 
It  outweighs  the  proud  Inheritance  of  a 
New  England  conscience.’ 


(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
iNr”  an  “opera*  by"  Cmberi^Giordano, 

" ’ .ivntoe  for  the  first  time  In 

Imerfcl  by  the  Mapleson  Opera  Corn- 
el this  evening.  The  libretto  Is  by 
K mcaeVThe  opera  was  produced  In  , 
■Milan  at  the  Scala  on  the  2»tn  or  u 
29th  of  last  March,  for  newspapers  gave  j 

C°Gio rd ano ,^a  *y or  n g man.  for  he  is  not 

i ss 

L.  latter  was,  I understand,  a failure., 

' — thfuid 

modem  Italian  school  that  fights  un  er 
the  banner  of  “Verismo.  ( 


We  have  received  another  letter  frcm 

our  contributor,  the  York. 

Sociology,  who  is  sWl  m 0t 
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most  interesting  sPecl£fls°* t work  on 
ern  newspaper  ma  • proposes 

• Su»«  ”«fV” 

to  prove  that  the  ^ &{  the  fore- 

had  one  eye  m the  Wproa0't,us),  were 
I head  (see  Pliny  andftf™vtVho  arc 
I not  unlike  all  men  of  today  person, 

! naturally  equipped.  foreVTye1centre 
be  says,  has  tluee  > ^ impression- 

st.  a » “ ,ir 1 v 

presses  on  thi  . ^ this  eye 

finger,  the  jam  0 ‘ By  con- 

throws  the  baleful  jettatur 


Tt  is  the  New  York  Times  that  speaks 
of  one  of  Boston’s  cherished  insmu- 

C:  « 'the  '’BoTton'p^hnc  Library 

people  do  finally  decide  that  they  can 
safriy  view  a Bacchante,  and  even  re- 

^t^^-”crrs^that 

^ tsr«2ss  i 

of  “catafofeuor  s work  it  would  be 
conscienceless  etpande  ^doubt- 

'■•I 

such  a list  should  he  arranged  and 
printed.’ 


The  hero  of  this  opera  is  the  poet  An- 
S™  de  Chenier,  who  was  guillo- 
tined during  the  French  Revolution.  The 
story  told  by  Illica  has  little  or  no  his- 
torical foundation.  ChOnier  meets  the 
Countess  Madeleine,  who  moctehi 
w or  ship;  he  replies  in  beautiful  vers  , 
and  the  maiden,  touched,  holds  out  her 
hand  to  him.  Five  years  go  by,  and 
the  Revolution  rages  Poet  and  Count 
ess  meet  and  love.  Girard,  a Revolu- 
tionary leader,  falls  in  love  wit*  Made- 
leine and  to  win  her  denounces  the  poet 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Chenier  is  sentenced  to  death. 
leine  to  save  her  lover  offers  herself  to 
Gtrard,  but  as  the  sentence  Is  not  re- 
. voked  she  takes  the  place  of  an  arfsto- 
crat  condemned  to  death,  and  perishes 
with  Chdnier  on  the  scaffold. 

The  chief  singers  at  the  Scala  were 
Borgatti  (Chenier).  Sanmareo  (G6rard), 
and  Mrs.  Carrera  (Madeleine). 


>1 


“T  wonder  whether  any  Bostonian  ever 
visits  Carnegie  Hall  without  hanging 
his  head  for  shame  at  the  thought  o 
the  shabblneSs  and  the  Inadequacy  of 
•halls  in  his  owm  city.  The  only  con- 
solation for  him  is  the  knowledge  that 
.no  orchestra  In  New  York  Is  to  be 
named  In  the  same  breath  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  The  one  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Damrosch  with  gracious 
condescension  last  Tuesday  night 
sounded  like  a theatre  orchestra  to- 
ward the  end  of  a season. 


“I  see  that  the  Dally  Tatler  of  the  10th 
makes  this  comment  on  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
•Vo  matter  what  their  (the  critics’)  ver-  , 
cilct  may  be,  we  make  bold  to  predict 
that  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  never  conquer 
the  hearts  of  women  as  Paderewski  | 
for  his  hair  is  short— yea,  shorter  I 
than  Lone  Wolf’s.’  I wonder  If  the  I 
Tatler  has  seen  Mr.  Rosenthal.  For  his  I 
) air  is  not  altogether  short.  There  is  1 
’ long  lock  that  flops  over  his  forehead  | 
in  supreme  paroxysm,  and  Is  brushed 
i .i'  k Ir  the  lull  that  follows.” 

the  Texas  Is  now  free  from 
water  reminds  us  of  Gen.  Sheridan  s 
historic  remark  concerning  the  State 
after  which  she  was  named. 

The  true  story  of  the  Jean  de  Reszke  l, 
and  Nordica  row  has  not  yet  been  told,  j 

In  writing  so  much  against  klepto-  1, 
Mr.  Labouchere  displays  acute  I 
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:.  W.  E.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol-  I 
ra  concerning  the  patriots  who  were 
noisy  after  election  day  and  the 
norous  silence  of  weeks:  “I  had  a 
end— nine  months*  patriot  from  our 


The  libretto  Is  unusually  strong  and 
well  written.  The  story,  from  the  first 
burst  of  hatred  shown  by  Gerard l as > a 
servant  In  Madeleine  s house  to .the  ex- 
ultation of  the  lovers  united  in  death, 
moves  and  thrills.  The  situations  are 
striking  and  Inevitable.  I know  of  few 
librettos  In  opera  that  present  a story 
as  clearly  and  forcibly. 

The  music,  like  that  of  Glordano  s co 
mates  in  the  ultra-modern  Italian 
school,  shows  undeniably  the  Influence 

of  ponchlnelli  and  Wagner;  but  the 
voice  of  Giordano  is  individual,  unmis- 
takable mighty.  This  voice  finds  full- 
est expression  In  great  dramatic  sltua- 
tfnna  rather  than  In  sustained  lyrical 
t “s8iU«  although  the  duet  of  the  last 
act  is  one  of  haunting  melody.  The  m - 

is'°a  “wealth  ^f  £t£*S  Wll 
m^of 
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maUc  purposes,  as  in  the  trial  scene 
The  recitative  is  rigorously  modern  In 
treatment.  Giordano’s  blood  is  at  fever 
The  fury  of  the  mob,  the  turbu- 
lence  oT  the  lurid  period,  the  hatred  of 

| the  arouserl  people  against  the  aristocrats  , 

-ire  most  vividly  portrayed.  The  scene 
in  which  a mother  offers  her  only  son  a 
child  to  the  army  is  one  of  harrowing 
pathos,  and  It  was  nobly  Interpreted  by 
Scalchi.  There  are  weak  passages 
which  are  weak  from  abuse  of  strength 
rather  than  from  lack  of  Imagination 
fir  noverty  of  expressive  phrases.  At  a 
whole  the  opera  Is  one  of  Intense  a nr 

passionate  strength.  The  instrumenta- 
Uon  abounds  In  strange  and  sinhjter  ef- 
fects an  In  the  pedal  point  against  the 
Marseillaise  and  a use  of  a monotone 

against  snare  drums.  It  is  sometimes 


••Still  more  wonderful  were  the  tales 

experts  fn  “SpnoU- 
woman,  who  Is  ^ J^^days  ago 
ro^Tr^mSMD  George  Moore  in. 
London.  She  described  the  things  on 
the  work-table;  the  PlctuK  °n  *. 
wall;  what  Mr.  Moore  was  doing.  Mr. 
Moore  had  previously  been  asked  to 
note  his  actions  at  a certain  hour,  and 
hua  allowance  was  made  for 
ference  in  time.  A letter  from  hlm 
confirmed  in  startling  exactn^s^e- 
tail  the  mental  vision  of  the  woma 
who  figured  lately  in  a famous  case 
In  this  city.  ____ 

“ ‘No  ’ said  this  surprising  young  man 
with  a caressing  voice,  ‘there  is i n° 
such  thing  as  privacy  in  the  world. 
Whether  you  embrace  or  beat  your 
wife,  whether  you  read  Tertulhan  or 
•Riiss  Carman,  whether  you  play  at 
pftfence  or  updn  a black  bottle i taken 
from  a cupboard,  the  third  eye  a thou 
sand  miles  away  may  at  the  command 
of  another  look  at  you  with  the  flip 
pant  curiosity  of  an  idler  watching  ants 
t work  ’ And  then  he  drank  a glass 
of  beer, 'as  though  he  had  ^en  talkfag 
about  the  Horse-show  or  the  probable 
SSS.™  ol  the  Cuban  t"™™"™; 
This  is  no  place  for  me.  I shall  re 
turn  to  Cherry  Street,  Boston,  w^ere 
I think  I shall  he  reasonably  safe  from 
the  Inspection  of  the  third  eye. 


The  Daily  Tattler  interviewed  Dr 

Robertson  Nicoll.  who,  s«msmi 

Miss  Alice  Brown  and  Mr.  Stimson. 
••Of  course,  while  he  was  paying  the 
Bostonians  a visit,  they  talked  up  their 
new  geniuses  to  him-they’re  so  afraid 
foreigners  will  believe  what  they  heal 
in  New  York  about  the  literary  deca- 
dence of  their  city.  'an  abandoned 
farm  ’ as  Oliver  Herford  calls  it.  Yi  hj , 
they’ve  never  even  heard  of  ‘‘King  Noa- 
nett”  and  “Meadow  Grass”  in  England 
said  the  doctor  with  an  expression  m 
ms  face  of  really  beautiful  surprise 
Well  as  soon  as  he  gets  back  they  will  , 
hear!  Alice  Brown  and  Stimson  are  in  ^ 
luck!” 
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ABOUT  JDSIC. 

Gossip  Concerning  Mr. 
Moritz  Rosenthal. 

A Pianist  Who  Admires  Paul 
Verlaine  and  Nietzsch^ 

I Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


perhaps  It  would  be  better  for  us  all 
If  we  told  time  by  the  eyes  of  the  cat, 
a trick  well-known  to  the  Chinese.  ’ or 
how  few  escape  what  may  be  described) 
tvranny  of  the  clock,  lhc 
Mull  Gazette  attacked  lately  the  little 

and  gives  Itself  absurd  airs.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  clock  is, 
gradually  enslaving  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world.  Not  one  of  us  but  can, 
call  to  mind  among  our  acquaintancesj 
Individuals  who  belong  body  and  soul 
to  the  clock— whose  whole  lives  are 
dominated  by  Its  chimes  and  ‘"tervaI®{ 
The  attitude  of  such  persons  is  one  of, 
servile  deference  to  the  clock.  Every 
thing  they  do  is  with  a view  of  con- 
forming to  its  wishes.  They  sleep  by 
the  clock,  dress  by  the  clock,  eat  by  the 
. lock,  sit,  walk,  read,  smoke,  work  by 
the  clock.  Their  heads  are  full  of 
M.rlods  of  time— hours,  minutes  and 
| seconds.  They  spend  their  lives  c°u"‘- 
1 mg  them.  They  can  never  enjoy  thern- 
selves  or  let  themselves  go  without  pu.l- 
1 ing  themselves  up  suddenly  for  fear 
they  should  forget  the  clock.  TheY  * 
stop  doing  something  useful.  Interest- 
ing and  enjoyable,  and  force  them- 
sefves  to  do  something  dull  and  unln- 
terest  Ing,  simply  because  the  cloek  | 
happened  to  strike.  And  no  matter  how 
1 greatly  they  desire  to  change  an  Irk- i 
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Rosenthal.  “Has  he  broadened l h.s 
•Style?”  "Has  he  temperament.  Does 
his  mind  dominate  his  musica  feel- 
ivg?”  These  questions  incite  lively  dis- 

° Everyone  admits  that  his  Performance 
Tuesday  night  was  a stupendous  dis 
play  of  technique.  The  program  was 
arranged  and  contrived  for  the  display 
of  technique.  Yet  by  his  playing  of 
Henselt’s  Berceuse  he  showed  that  1 e 
was  not  devoid  of  emotional  feelin=, 
and  poetic  expression  of  that  feeling. 

I hope  he  will  plaf  the  concerto 
Schytte  In  Boston  next  Saturday,  and 
not  the  Chopin  concerto  which  has  bee 
’announced.  P1  am  told  that  in  the  latter 
he  uses  the  original  version  withou 
change,  enlargement,  embellishment 

any  kind.  For  this  he  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded. But  the  Schytte  concerto  gives 
him  constant  opportunity  to  display  lus 
incredible  mechanism. 


Mr.  Rosenthal  is  a healthy,  unaffect- 
ed, modest  man.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  know  what  famous 
pianists  cat,  drink  and  think.  I state 
that  after  the  concert  he  drank  two 
pints  of  apollinaris  water,  ate  a lars® 
portion  of  roast  duck,  and  then  called 
for  crackers  and  cheese.  This  reminds 
me  that  Mr.  Huncker  wrote  in  the 
Morning  Advertiser  of  the  13th  as  £ol- 

“Girls  like  to  think  of  Chopin  inter- 
preters as  ethereal  beings  who  sip  on 
d.  w in  the  moonlight  and  unhitch  then 
Wings  be  fore  retiring.  Paderewski  could 
drink  champagne  like  a man,  Play  b ,, 
Hards  like  a man,  and  enjoy  a stifi 
game  of  poker,  but  he  was  a light  eat-  , 
or  Has  principal  meal  was  taken  aftt.  | 
his  concert,  and  it  was  an  elaborate  af- 
fair eaten ’slowly,  and  with  much  con-  , 
versation  and  many  cigarettes  1 nevti 
saw  Paderewski  eat  heavily—  a square 
meaV  as  it  Is  so  elegantly  called.  He 
was  a nlbbier,  liked  a bit  of  bird  and  ■ 

coffee  and  olrageltos-alwnys  cigaretUs.  , 
He  bail  a curious  weakness  for  i 

«oua  ami  they  say  he  washed  his  nair 
in  it.  His  playing  always  had  mure  • 

«ervi‘  than  muscle.  Rosenthal  has  a 


beefsteaks  without  crltl- 
_ needs  lots  of  steam  for  that 
1 engines  he  carries,  with  him. 
nmouni  of  strength  expended  at 
;cert  must  be  enormous.  No  won- 
he  tissues  need  valiant  renovation, 
■nthni  looks  like  a healthier  man 
..an  Paderewski.  If  he  has  not  the 
aetry  of  the  Pole,  he  hus  more  ondur-  j 
anee  and  power.” 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  inclined  to  talk 
on  any  subject  except  music,  although  j 
he  did  not  frown  or  Indulge  In  Galician  j 
oaths  when  his  trade  was!  mentioned.  | 
He  did  speak  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
admiration  concerning  Salnt-Saens  as 
pianist  and  composer;  but  he  welcomed 
a discussion  of  Paul  Verlaine  in  whose 
praise  he  waxed  enthusiastic.  To  him 
Verlaine  is  the  first  of  modern  poets, 
as  Nietzsche,  the  mad  Nietaeche,  is  the 
first  of  philosophical  thinkers. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  appears  to  have  been 
an  omniverous  reader.  Nor  lias  he 
merely  a superficial  acquaintance,  a 
catalogue  knowledge.  In  well  chosen 
and  fluent  English  he- Is  epigrammatic, 
searching,  scinttllant;  but  you  would 
never  think  him  flippant,  for  his  ex- 
pression of  conviction  illuminates  the 
seriousness  of  the  thought.  His  wit  Is 
in  the  vein  of  Heine;  It  mocks,  it  bites. 
After  talking  with  him,  your  chief  im- 
pression left  is  one  of  his  keenly  de- 
veloped Intellectuality. 


The  question  then  arises.  How  does 
this  mental  equipment  affect  his  piano 
playing.'  You  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  yourself. 
Meanwhile  listen  to  Mr.  Huneker, 
whose  voice  when  speaking  of  pianists 
is  authoritative: 

"The  first  • thing  you  remark  of 
Rosenthal  is  his  enormous  self-pos- 
s.  sslon  His  repose  is  magnificent.  He 
accomplishes  without  turning  a hair 
feats  of  technic  that  are  simply  mad- 
dening. His  wrists  traverse  the  key- 
board as  do  the  fingers  of  great  pianists. 
Freedom,  buoyancy,  elasticity  and  pre- 
cision are  all  there.  The  touch  ranges 
from  crispest  staccato  to  most  luscious 
legato.  The  scales  are  true  legato 
scales.  They  are  strings  of  brilliants, 
each  one  individual,  yet  never  blurring 
the  beauty  of  its  neighbor.  He  plays 
some  scale  passages  on  bloc,  and  then 
the  image  is  created  of  something  con- 
crete, massive,  solid,  granitic,  a staccato 
.■rvsialline  whisper  follows,  and  you 
marvel  at  the  adaptability  of  the  human 
hand.  Rosenthal's  hands  are  in  a state 
of  the  highest  muscle  culture;  his  sense 
of  tonal  values  almost  abnormal.  And 
the  color  he  suggests,  or  rather  say 
the  nuance!  His  play  is  infinitely  more 
intimate,  tender  and  poetic  than  it  was. 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  exaggeration 
in  lyrical  episodes,  a profound  and  just 
sense  of  rhythmical  beauty,  symmetry, 
plasticity  that  mark  him  as  a musician 
and  a keen  thinker.” 

Sympathy  here  is  with  Nordica  in  the 
|Nordica-de  Reszke  dispute.  She  has 
[worked  hard,  with  grit  and  New  Eng- 
hand  determinaton,  to  fit  herself  for 
I Wagnerian  parts.  The  evidence  leads 
| me  to  believe  that  promises  had  been 
| made  to  her,  which  were  thrown  lately 
[to  the  winds.  I have  at  times  spoken  as 
| freely  of  the  faults  as  of  the  merits  of 
| performances  by  her.  I have  always 
admired  her  pluck  and  her  iron  will, 
even  when  I deplored  her  crudeness 
| and  rigidity  as  an  actress.  But  I sym- 
pathize with  her  fully  in  her  unwar- 
ranted disappointment.  Private  misun- 
derstandings between  a soprano  and  the 
i friends  or  relatives  of  a tenor  should 
; not  be  allowed  to  govern  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a great  opera  house. 

The  musical  hit  here  is  beyond  doubt 
and  peradventure  “Brian  Boru.”  “The 
Mandarin”  is,  strange  to  say,  a case  of 
good  libretto  and  weak  music.  There  is 
a rumor  that  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk” 
is  to  be  “revised.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 


NOTESAND  COMMENTS. 

At  the  Savoy  Theatre  the  thousandth 
performance  of  "The  Mikado”  in  Lon- 
don has  Just  been  given.  Sullivan  con- 
ducted, and  Mr.  Gilbert  was  present  in 
the  audience. 

Hugo  Becker  played  lately  at  Wurz- 
burg Dvorak’s  new  'cello  concerto,  op. 
101,  for  the  first  time.  The  work  is 
highly  praised.  It  is  strongly  Bo- 
hemian in  character. 

The  Marquardt  who  was  the  only 
survivor  in  the. shipwreck  of  the  Drum- 
mond Castle,  is  not  John  Marquardt, 
the  violinist,  who,  with  his  wife,  re- 
ported to  be  drowned,  is  now  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ethelbert  Nevin  is  in  Paris.  His  fami- 
ly is  with  him,  and  he  is  busy  teaching 
—vocal  music— "the  art  of  singing  with- 
out a fuss,  of  respecting  the  accom- 
paniment, and  of  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  composer."  While  in  Florence  he 
wrote  "Zwei  Lieder”  for  Campanari. 

Mr.  Whitney  Mockridge,  the  Ivric 
tenor,  has  decided  to  spend  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April,  ’97,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Since 
Mr.  Mockridge  has  been  in  England,  his 
voice  has  improved  greatly,  it  is  said 
Mr.  Mockridge  makes  his  first  return 
appearance  in  America  at  Carnegie  Mu- 
sic Hall,  New  York,  Feb.  10.- 
"Mr.  Simst  Reeves  and  his  youthful 
bride  have  been  very  cordially  received 
[in  South  Africa,  and  the  success  of 

j their  tour  has  induced  them  to  extend 
i it  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  veteran  tenor  will 
return  home  by  way  of  America,  and 
give  conceits  in  some  of  the  leading 
cities.  Not  a bad  record  for  a vocalist 
of  74  summers  and  the  parent  of  a 
three-months-old  Baby.” 


oaks  of  l he  violfnlsT  (Irrs'-rowitsc 

"Ho  was  born  for  ihr  violin:  it  Is  as 
natural  for  him  to  play  !l  as  it  is  for  a 
fish  to  swim.  Ho  has  a perfect  technic 
and  a sweet,  smooth,  oily  tone  that 
goes  right  to  the  heart,  especially  If  it 
he  a feminine  one.  Grngorowltseh's 
repertory  Is  not  large,  but  what  he 
plays  Is  well-nigh  perfection  itself.  In 
his  reading  of  the  Mendelssohn  anl 
Wienlawskl  concertos  ho  is  unsurpassed 
among  living  violinists..  I think  Gregor- 
owltseh  will  have  a great  popular  suc- 
cess  in  America.  I-le  was  Wienlawski's 
last  pupil." 

Otto  Floershelm  is  thus  disposed  to- 
ward Dvorak’s  last  string  quartet: 
“Where,  however,  the  Bohemians  are 
really  hors  eoneours  is  In  the  playing 
of  the  works  of  their  own  countrymen, 
of  which  on  this  occasion  they  present- 
ed us  with  a new  one  by  Antonin 
Dvorak.  I cannot  number  this  latest 
quartet  (op.  lOli  In  G'major)  among  the 
happiest  or  most  inspired  of  Dvorak  s 
Chamber  music  compositioifc,  but  still 
there  is  so  much  power  and  originality 
in  it.  and  so  much  display  of  earnest  and 
most  conscientious  musicianship,  that 
even  Tappert,  who  Is  an  anti-Dvorak 
critic,  expressed  himsolf  as  delighted 
with  the-  slow  movement,  which  to  me 
seemed  a trifle  too  long  drawn  out. 
The  scherzo  in  B minor  Is  In  my  esti- 
mation preferable,  and  it  brings,  simi- 
lar to  the  form  invented  by  Schumann, 
two  trios,  the  first  in  W flat  and  the 
second  in  D major.” 

The  Cecilia,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  conduc- 
tor, will  give  the  following  perform- 
ances at  Music  Hall  this  season:  Friday 
evening,  Dec.  4,  1896— “The  Spectre's 

Bride,”  A.  Dvorak;  a cantata  for  so- 
prano, tenor  and  bass  solos,  chorus 
and  orchestra;  Mrs.  Etta  Kileski  Brad- 
bury, soprano;  Mr.  George  J.  Parker, 
tenor;  Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  bass.  Thurs- 
day evening,  February  4,  1897— Miscel- 
laneous Program,  including  "The  Rose 
of  Avontown,”  new  cantata  for  wo- 
men's voices,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach; 
Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wyman  and  Mr.  Geo.| 
W.  Proctor  wall  assist  the  club.  Friday 
evening,  March  12,  1897 — Missa  Solemnis, 
Beethoven,  with  Miss  Lena  Little,  alto; 
Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  tenor;  Mr.  Ar- 
I thur  Beresford,  bass;  Mr.  Franz  Knei- 
|sel,  solo  violin:  with  orchestra.  Thurs-j 
day  evening,  April  29,  1897— Miscel lane-, 
oi. s program  (assisting  artists  to  be  an- 
nounced). The  wage-earners'  concerts' 
will  be  given  on  the  night  before. 

This  is  Mr.  Bispham's  idea  of  Beck- 
messer:  "Beckmesser  is  as  near  to  my 
heart  as  any  of  the  parts  I take.  You 
think  it  is  not  a 'singing  part?'  Well, 
there  I beg  ifeave  to  differ.  Wagner 
never  Intended  some  of  those  notes  to 
be  sung;  but  they  must  be  sung  for 
all  that — though  with  a faked  voice. 
And  we  must  never  forget  that  while 
most  of  Beckmesser’s  part  is  pure  vocal 
declamation,  yet  twice  in  the  opera  he 
has  to  sing  songs— his  serenade  and  his 
prize  song— and  that  these  must  be 
sung  as  well  as  the  Town  Clerk  and  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Guild  of  Master- 
singers  knew  how.  That  I take  to  be 
pretty  well,  and  he  was  trying  his  best 
besides  in  the  situations  named.  So  I 
endeavor  to  make  the  man  just  what 
he  is,  no  fool,  according  to  his  lights 
and  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  yet 
amusing  because  of  his  surroundings, 
though  himself  perfectly  serious 
throughout." 

Susan  Strong,  who  made  her  Ameri- 
can debut  in  New  Y'ork,  Nov.  9,  is  thus 
criticised  by  the  Musical  Courier:  "Her 
natural  voice  is  musical  and  powerful, 
and  even  sympathetic,  but  her  vocal 
method  is  so  faulty  that  unless  she  i 
remedies  the  defects  at  once  she  will  ; 
be  the  loser  of  this  voice  instead  of  , 
gaining  operatic  fame  and  wealth.  The 
voice  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  throat, 
and  instead  of  being  projected  outward 
it  is  forced  upward,  and  this  results  in  j 
false  pitch,  of  which  Miss  Strong  her- 1 
self  is  probably  unconscious.  Many  ’ 
singers  who  have  had  European 
methods  applied  suffer  from  this  same 
defect,  and  we  would  suggest  to  this 
lady  to  take  a series  of  lessons  from 
any  one  of  the  dozens  of  American 
veeal  teachers,  who  never  would  per- 
mit a singer  to  leave  their  studios  in 
such  condition.  Miss  Strong  was  a con- 
ventional Marguerite,  such  as  are  heard 
at  amateur  performances,  but  her 
friends  presented  her  with  a horti- 
cultural crop  that  must  have  cost  about' 
$1462  IS.  It  required  the  services  of  four 
men  to  handle  the  garden  output  in  the 
garden  scene  until  Miss  Strong  became 
weak  and  asked  Birnboni  to  repeat  the 
jewel  song,  which  he  of  course  con- 
sented to  do.” 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that 
Madame  Melba  will  not  be  seen  at  Co- 
vent Garden  during  the  next  season  ofj 
grand  opera.  The  reason  given  is  that' 
a very  tempting  offer  has  been  made 
the  Australian  cantatrice  to  visit  South 
America,  but  we  have  a shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  Melba  demands  such  exorbi- 
tant fees  that  her  engagement  was  out) 
of  the  question.  An  artist's  value,  in 
the  managerial  eye,  depends  on  her 
ability  to  draw  the  public,  and  Melba, 
glorious  singer  though  she  be,  has  a; 
very  limited  repertory  of  more  or  less 
old-fashioned  works.  To  these  .the  pub-' 
lie  will  not  give  ear;  and  as  Madame; 
Melba  does  not  move  with  the  times, 
she  must  be  content  to  make  room  for 
those  who  do,  or  accept  such  a modifi- 
cation in  the  way  of  salary  as  will  en- 
able a judicious  management  to  make 
her  services  profitable.  So  far  as  next 
year’s  prospects  are  concerned,  there  is 
every  possibility  that  the  season  will  be 
as  successful  as  those  that  have  gone 
before.  The  n<  w syndicate  isMormed  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
members  of  London  society,  and,  with 
the  exception  of.  Melba,  all  the  most 
popular  artists  have  been  re-engaged. 
Madame  Calve,  who  was  absent  Iasi 
year,  will  again  be  with  us,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  Madame  Patti 
will  repeat  her  experiment  of  1895. — - 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News. 

Miss  Leonora  Jackson,  the  American 
I violinist,  who  gave  lately  a concert  in 
Berlin,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Abell: 
“Miss  Jackson  is  technically  quite  a re- 
markable performer;  she  has  a large, 
sure,  clean-cut  technic  that  is  fully 
equal  to  the  composition  she  essayed. 
Slie  scarcely  played  a note  out  of  tune 
the  entire  <evening,  and  that  is  saving 
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and  tenths  were  faultless.  she  mud  • 

one  port  id  the  lCmsi  Hungarian  .Mrs 

more  difficult  even  Ilian  It  Is  written  hv 
introducing  a rapid  run  in  tenths.  in 
short,  her  technic  leaves  nothing  to  tie 
desired,  und  if  her  playing  were  In  other 
respects  as  good  as  In  this,  then  Miss 
Jackson  could  soon  lie  classed  among 
the  greatest  violinists  of  her  sex.  For 
two  essentials,  warmth  and  Individual- 
ity. 1 looked  eagerly,  but  In  vain,  In 
our  young  countrywoman.  It  would, 
he  unfair  to  look  for  Individuality  In  a 
Hochschule  pupil,  as  that  great  school 
of  the  classics  does  not  foster  individu- 
ality, but  warmth  and  soul  we  may 
always  look  for  In  an  . artist.  Miss 
Jackson  is  quite  young  yet;  perhaps 
when  she  has  acquired  more  experience 
in  some  of  the  phases  of  life  In  which 
the  violin  does  not  play  a part  these 
things  will  come  to  her.  Let  us  hope 
so.  Miss  Jackson's  rhythm  is  unsteady. 
Her  tone  is  good  anil  pure,  except  In 
difficult  passages  marked  forte  and  in 
heavy  chords.” 

Mr.  Huneker  writes  entertainingly  of 
operetta  librettos:  "What  a pity  wo 

can't  get  a novelty  in  the  comic  opera 
libretto!  Why  must  out  of  the  way 
places  be  ransacked  for  local  color,  and 
why  must  ridiculous  royalties  be  disen- 
tombed for  oui  holiday  diversion?  Of- 
fenbach did  that  sort  of  thing  supreme- 
ly well,  but  these  mandarins,  half  kings, 
caliphs,  Wangs,  panjandrums,  merry 
monarohs,  rplkados,  etc.,  have  we  not 
had  our  fill  of  them?  What  next  I won- 
der? Why  not  go  to  the  Brother  Ros- 
ny's  novels,  those  powerful  novels  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  which  depict  the  state 
of  man  during  the  paleolithic  period? 
The  stone  man,  the  iron  man,  the 
bronze  man,  the  tin  man,  what  a virgin 
field  unexplored  for  material!  Your 
Oriental  potentates,-  togged  out  with 
gewgaws  and  the  pentatonic  scale, 
would  not  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the 
savage  man  with  a stone  hammer  and 
nude  loins.  Think  of  the  scene  settings. 
Mr.  Smith;  think  of  the  eocenic 
choruses,  the  pleiocenio  episodes  and 
the  dark,  brawling  torrents,  filled  with 
papier  machd  monsters,  the  fish  lizard 
and  other  behemoths  mentioned  in  Holy 
Writ!  Pshaw!  the  constant  hammer- 
ing on  one  note  in  comic  opera  libretti 
(not  the  comic  note,  by  any  means)  is 
maddening  to  the  librettist.  The  pub- 
lic, of  course,  can  stand  it;  the  public 
stands  anything  in  light  opera.  Only 
lull  its  overfed  stomach  and  underfed 
brains  with  aceeotloss  music,  pretty 
girls  and  colors  and  you  have  won  the 
night.” 
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They  strayed  abroad,  old  writers  tell, 

Hardy  and  bold,  east,  west,  south,  north: 

Our  guilty  parents,  when  they  fell, 

And  flaming  vengeance  drove  them  forth. 

Their  haggard  eyes  in  vain  to  God, 

To  all  the  stars  of  heaven  turned ; 

But  when  they  saw  where  in  the  sod, 

The  golden-hearted  daisies  burned. 

Sweet  thoughts  that  still  within  them  dwelt 
Awoke,  and  tears  embalmed  their  smart; 

On  Eden’s  daisies  couched  they  felt 
They  carried  Eden  In  their  heart. 


And  yet  why  should  we  quote  from 
Mr.  John  Davidson?  Is  It  not  he  who 
wrote 

"Men  stand  upon  the  brink 
Of  a precipice  every  day; 

A drop  of  printer's  ink 
Their  poise  may  overwelgh ; 

So  they  think  what  the  papers  think, 

And  do  as  the  papers  say. 

Who  reads  the  daily  press, 

His  soul's  lost  here  and  now; 

Who  writes  for  it  is  less 
Than  the  beast  that  tugs  a plough.” 


Mr.  Lavender,  you,  no  doubt,  suppose 
that  Mr.  Davidson  shot  these  barbed 
arrows  from  the  top  of  a lonely  hill; 
or,  supine  and  loafing,  by  a whispering 
stream,  he  fashioned  them  as  a boy 
shapes  a willow  whistle.  You  would  not 
believe  that  the  poet  was  ever  a news- 
paper hack.  He  was  one,  and  a good 
one,  too. 

The  rear  platform  of  the  street  car 
was  crowded,  and  the  printed  rules 
laughed  behind  the  backs  of  the 
jammed.  A sleek-necked,  large  man, 
fresh  from  stage  vacuous  Jest  and 
sprawling  dancing,  blew  cigar  smoke 
into  the  face  of  a woman,  who  was 
kept  from  falling  down  by  the  invol- 
untary and  wedged  support  of  men  un- 
known to  her,  hut  closer  than  a broth- 
er. The  conductor  said,  "Won’t  you 
please  stop  smoking,  sir?”  And  the 
sleek-necked  large  man  was  hurt  at 
the  heart.  His  lips  trembled.  He  re- 
plied: "But  this  is  the  only  time  in  the 
day  I have  to  smoke.” 


I soVlIt-r-ooiiquvror,  who  before  the  ffaA 
lor  Samira  mis  (B.  G.  201MMB?)  marched 
m tern  India  i 

ilkP  Aoah.  taught  viticulture.  Tide  I 
Btutne  should  be  of  special  Interest  to 
our  farming  frlemlajcho  visit  us. 

M e were  unable  to  attend  the  Bacchic 
services  at  the  Public  Library  Be  'filing 
yesterday.  Wo  hope,  for  the  honor  or 
thf’  tlwit  the  exercises  were  In 

order  und  respectfully  traditional.  Did 
the  Trustees  partake  of  the  mash  or 
olla  of  all  herbB  nnd  roots,  entlng  It  out 
of  drums  and  cymbnls?  Was  thor. 
playing  of  flute,  and  was  there  the 
Dithyramb,  or  dance  round  about  the 
blazing  altar?  The  necessary  direc- 
tions might  have  been  learned  easily  I 
from  Hummer  Purgstaal's  Mysterlum  I 
BaphometlB  Revelatum,  a most  useful 
book  to  a Trustee  of  any  library. 

Although  "Jones,”  the  spy,  is  prob- 
ably all  that  Artemus  Wnjxl  described 
as  a "miserable  cuss,"  there  was  sym- 
pathy In  the  audience  when  he  re- 
marked to  the  Magistrate,  “A  reporter 
Is  sketching  me.” 

What  will  become  of  the  English 
weeklies?  The  Spectator  is  not  averse  I 
to  that  hideous  word,  "hike,”  and  the  ! 
Saturday  Review  proposes  a pictorial  ■ 
supplement'  The  Saturday  Review  1 
Which  for  years  has  Indulged  ,n 
destructive  criticism,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  Individual  antipathy,  look- 
ing only  to  its  miserable  'sting,'  and  I 
decorated  with  the  Thcrsdtcs  vein  of 
sneer  and  personality,  discussing  the 
writer,  not  the  thing  written,  with  ar- 
rogance and  Ignorance” ! Sir  Richard 
Burton,  you  are  at  last  avenged.  What 
next!  I\  hat  next!  Punch  may  yet  be 
prevailed  upon  to  publish  jokes  and 
funny  stories. 

Levers  of  Dlcker.s  will  regret  to  learn 
that  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson  is  at  work  on 
illustrations  of  characters  in  their  fa- 
vorite novels. 

Mr.  Dithmar  thus  speaks  of  Wilson 
Barrett  and  his  latest  play:  "Every 

man  and  woman  of  ordinary  intelligence 
knows  by  this  time  that  Wilson  Bar- 
rett is  not  an  inspired  genius,  but  a 
brief  glance  at  the  theatrical  situation 
here  and  in  England,  convinces  one 
that  if  he  were  he  would  be  apt  to 
feel  very  lonesome.  That  a drama  in 
which  religious  symbolism  and  quota- 
tions from  sacred  writings,  some  of 
which  did  not  take  form  until  long  after 
its  supposed  date  (A.  D.  81),  are  com- 
mingled with  exhibitions  of  picturesque 
vice,  and  associated  with  at  least  one 
scene  that,  if  almost  as  old  as  the 
stage  Itself,  is  also  quite  as  new  as 
'The  Sporting  Duchess,'  was  primarily 
intended  to  excite  the  sort  of  chatter- 
ing controversy  which  makes  articles  of 
theatrical  commerce  profitable  Is  alto- 
gether likely.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
commercial  spirit  was  uppermost  with  ' 
Wilson  Barrett  when  he  wrote  'The 
Sign  of  the  Cross.’  But  what  does  that 
matter,  when  no  other  spirit  Is  to  be 
discovered  in  nine  plays  out  of  ten? 
Barrett  wrote  'The  Sign  of  the  Cross' 
to  make  money.  He  has  succeeded, 
and  his  success  is  much  more  honor- 
able than  It  would  have  been  if  made  1 
by  the  exhibition  of  French  ‘quadrille 
dances,’  a nasty  farce  adapted  from 
Feydeau,  or  a dramatization  of  a cheap 
and  Ill-written  erotic  novel." 


. / 7 

OPERA. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  our 
esteemed  friend  H.  R.  C.,  the  admirable 
London  correspondent  of  the  Sun  (N. 


I 


Y.),  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  passion- 
ate press  agent.  H.  R.  C.,  speaking  of 
Pauline  Joran,  the  singer,  says,  "She 
created  the  part  of  ‘L'Amlco  Fritz’  un- 
der Mascagni’s  direction  In  Italy  with 
great  success.”  She  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  (1)  L’Amico  Fritz  is  a tenor  part. 
It  was  created  by  Mr.  de  Lucia  at 
Rome,  Oct.  81,  1891.  (2)  Nor  did  Miss 
Joran  then  take  any  prominent  female 
part  in  the  opera,  for  Calve  was  the 
Suzel  and  Synnerberg  the  gypsy,  Beppe. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  Eccleslastlcus 
IX.  4:  “Uso  not  much  the  company  of  a 
woman  that  is  a singer,  lest  thou  be 
taken  with  her  attempts.” 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at 
this  Bacchante.  Some  claim  that  the 
wine-god  was  a Syrian  or  Assyrian 


Revival  of  Bizet’s  “Carmen”  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre— Miss 
Lane,  Miss  Millard,  Messrs.  Tem- 
ple and  Murray  in  the  Chief 
Parts. 

There  was  a very  large  audience  at 
the  Castle  ScfUare  Theatre  last  even- 
ing. The  opera  was  "Carmen."  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Don  Jose Edgar  Tcmjde 

Esoamillo J.  K,  Murray 

II  Dancalro W.  H.  Clarke 

II  Remendado Oscar  Girard 

Zuniga John  Read 

Morales J.  F.  Hanshue 

Mlchaelu Laura  Millard 

Krasqulta Addle  Norwood 

Mercedes Bertha  Lehman 

Carmen Clara  Lane 

I do  not  know  who  arranged  tho  or- 
chestration of  "Carmen"  used  In  the 

performances  at  the  Castle  Square,  but 
I like  to  think  of  the  amazement  and 
Indignation  of  Bizet  If  he  should  by 
any  chance  visit  this  earth  and  acci- 
dentally hear  It.  Death  has  Its  advant- 
ages, after  all.  The  Frenchman  does 
not  know  what  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  his  name;  or  if  the'  music  of 
the  spheres  ever  runs  down  and  earthly 
strains  are  heard  through  celestial  tele- 
phones, he  may  not  chafe,  he  may  . 
laugh  boisterously;  for  In  his  life  he  was 
fond  of  quip  and  jest  and  reverberating 
Joke. 

“Carmen,”  with  such  orchestration  is 
as  though  a grim  tale  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  had  been  rewritten  for  a 
picture  magazine  by  .A.  O-  Holland. 


i '1  tensity. 


occasionally  conventional,  as  in  most 
of  the  music  given  to  Michaela;  he  is 
occasionally  dull,  as  In  the  third  act. 
But  his  onlv  approach  toward  down- 
vulgarity  is  In  the  refrain  of 


ana  etttets  "of  comic  opera  repre- 
sented him  as  a ^ drinker  But  In  Reminiscences."  by  Luigi  Arditi, 

^ lS  pCS.“e  is  sMdom.  If  ever,  edited  and  compiled  by  ^ Bareness 


the  musician  wno  Knows  tne  or- 
nf  Bizet,  its  dramatic  In- 
ks exqu.slte  finesse.  Us  exotic  I the  ancient  poets. The  Von  Zed'litz,'' published 'in  this  country 
me  the  thing  presented  by  the  represented  as  intoxloa  a.  by  Dodd.  Mead  & Company,  price  $3  aO, 

l™r^roseC  Wors?UstUl!S  T'\l  ! “ne’  -Hie.  mem  somn^ue  gravis. 

ir‘  h0^e”lTnever8avulgIir  He^ls  | _vou  ^member" 'the'  parage.  Doctor- 

• distinctly  says  that  Bacchus  pretended  I 
to  be  drunk.  As  the  ingenious  Mr. 

Spence  remarks,  "Our  modern  ideas  of 
Bacchus  seem  to  be  taken  from  the 

-ight  * vulgarity ’ is  in  the  refrain  of  old  characters  of  Bacchus  and  Sllenus  ' ““lt^"^"‘“^g"g"'tHfed'aughterofBeat- 

.he  Toreador’s  song,  which  is  therefore  confounded  together.  Sllenus  indeed  U ^heBao  ^ ^ U; 

alwuvs  applauded  enthusiastically  by  almost  aiways  drunk,  wherever  o ,?But  however  felicitously  man  may 

an  audience  that  Ignores  the  Quintet,  meet9  with  him.  We  have  re ad*'y  pronose  divers  enterprises.  Providence 

oneofthe  most  charming,  skillfully  talned  that  ldea  of  this  attendant  of  anci  intervenes 

made  and  dramatically  appropriate  Bacohus,  ln  our  n°rther"'  ^ n^'lx|a  up  with  cool  decisiveness  to  frustrate 
,,vnos  In  modern  opera.  of  the  world:  and  so  have  m P Beatty-Klngston,  admirable 

aurse  it  -uld  cost  ^ pretty  | (he  youth  of  Bacchus  .U  « of  humor  did  not 

^"n^  auTlnsterd  of  an  ass.  we  set  descend  to  your  daughter! 
him  usually  astride  a tun.”  Boston  ls  very  familiar  with  Arditi’s 


by  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  price  $3  50, 
ls  a book  that  will  interest  easy  lovers 
of  music  and  all  that  delight  in  gos- 
sip. 

Not  that  I admire  the  style  of  the 
Baroness  to  whom  Arditi  chatted.  It 
is  cumbrous  and  logy.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance. The  old  saw  is  “Man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes.”  This  is  too  simple 


pennv  to  buy  the  right  to  Bizet 
chestration,  and  arrangements  must  j 
be  made  for  orchestras  like  that  of  the  ^ 
Castle  Square.  But  the  pity  of  it,  the  , 
pitv  of  it!  When  masterpieces  are  thus  I 
necessarily  mutilated,  what  becomes  of  | 
i the  "education  of  the  people?" 

•** 

Now  the  performance  on  the  stage 
1 gave  considerable  legitimate  pleasure 
! Miss  Lane's  Carmen  is  well  known.  It 
i is  an  honest  Impersonation,  in  which 
! the  play  actress  never  rises  above  eon- 
1 ventional  business  and  never  breaks 
| through  natural  limitations.  It  Is  no 
more  given  to  everyone  to  play  Carmen 
than  it  was  in  olden  days  to  all  amor- 
! ous  persons  to  go  to  Corinth.  Miss 
I Lane  is  a soubrette  Carmen,  who  real- 
| izes  that  the  librettists  desire  her  to 
I be  serious  in  the  two  last  acts.  Michaela 
is  not  one  of  Miss  Millard’s  best  parts, 
i and  the  air  in  the  third  act  is  beyond 
! her  present  ability. 

Mr.  Temple  showed  animation  that 
I was  conceived  deliberately  and  main- 
I talned  with  steady  recollection  of  its 
“ necessity.  Mr.  Murray  was  picturesque, 

I and  Mr.  Girard  was  laborious  in  the 
I I pursuit  of  Incongruous  and  impertinent 
I jesting.  Mr.  Girard,  I regTet  to  say, 
! has  fallen  of  late  into  evil  ways.  He 
I hugs  the  delusion  that  to  please  he  must 
P raise  a laugh  at  any  cost  to  the  situa- 
tion, librettist  or  composer.  Now  the 
j smugglers  in  “Carmen”  are  not  comic 
I characters,  and  they  are  played  in 
[I  farce-comedy  fashion  only  by  those  who 
! are  ignorant  of  the  true  business.  The 
i minor  parts  were  taken  acceptably, 
I although  Mr.  Hanshue  should  remem- 
ber that  Morales  ln  the  first  act  is  sup- 


■X 


| nosed  to  converse  with  Michaela,  and 
' not  with  the  sitters  ln  Piquet  or  gal- 
flerv  The  mock-soldiers  chorus  was 

• sung  by  bovs.  as  was  eminently  proper, 
i But  whv  were  the  invitations  to  the  cig- 
arette girls  in  general  and  Carmen  in 

' particular  sung  by  soldiers  and  not  by 
citizens?  Even  ln  Seville  military  dis- 
irlnline  was  not  so  loose, 
f The  choruses  were  fairly  effective. 
The  cigarette  female  chorus  was  sung 
without  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
1 dynamic  indications.  Mr.  Hirschfeld 
has  intelligent  men  and  women  under 
his  control.  If  they  do  not  sing  with 
the  expression  demanded  by  the  com- 
, rc.er  ia  it  not  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  conductor?  Nor  did  the  orchestra 

* do  as  satisfactory  work  as  usual. 

In  spite  of  the  faults  I have  men- 
tioned-and  some  of  them  will  no  doubt 
disappear  early  this  week— there  was 
f much  in  the  performance  to  give  pleas- 
ure. It  is  not  easy.  In  the  first  place, 
the  many  beauties  of  the 


Boston  is  veiy  - 

Bacchus  dear  Doctor,  ln  mythology,  face  and  heat.  They  were  first  seen 
is  the  Summer  Sun.  and  the  bacchante  here  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  Aprl 
Au?m  and  levels  in  joy  of  mere  exist-  23,  1847,  when  Verdi's  "Ernan,”  was 
ence  And  ln  winter  the  sun,  Bacchus,  given  by  the  Marty  Havana  co™Pa^' 

lies  in  the  lower  world,  renewing  his  and  the  Voluptuous  Tedesco  fired  the 

immortality  “Oh!  ebony  and  gold,  and  golden  youth.  And  did  not  Arditi  wave 
the  gleam’ of  white  ivory!  What  are  his  stick  in  Music  Hall  at  a Handel 

the  gleam  of  all  these  to  the  palace  and  Haydn  concert,  Feb.  11.  1865 i.  when 

where  Bacchus  Is  lying  with  Venus  by  Grisl  and  Mario,  Doilovanl 
his  side  who  winds  her  snowy  arms  sang  Rossinis  Stabat  Mater  . 
round  him  passing  all  her  time  at  his  diti’s  last  appearance  here  was  in  Mu- 
5T  And  1,  „s  .oft  „ l «|o  Hall.  Nov.  21.  1»,  «*'"  ,> ’! i ,'™j 

» *•  — “ 1 “u‘ 

on  his  Up.  And  j doubt  if  Arditi  locked  then  any 

No,  Doctor,  Bacchus  was  a ,y°u"S  older  than  when  he  led  at  the  Howard  j 
man  of  distinguished  parts,  and  if  he  Truly  a WOnderful  man! 

were  now  living  we  should  not  hesitate  Arditi  begins  his  memoirs  with  an  ac- 
to  put  him  up  at  the  Porphyry  u , cpunj  Qf  fbe  voyage  to  Havana  in  46. 
and  that.  too.  without  fear  of  his  leav-  is  tbus  described:  “It  bristles 

lng  suddenly  and  forgetting  to  settle  , ^)th  . liveiiness  and  reckless  extrava- 
hls  slight  Indebtedness.  j sances.  But  let  no  poor  man,  bent  on 

Why  did  you  not  Protest  |0od  sir,  J ^~.es  an^«.ct-  with  * 
wrhen  Delibes’s  Cortege  de  Baccnus  residence  there.”  He  remem- 

was  played  In  MusicHaHhythe  Sym-  t the  sUrpaBsing  singers 

phony  Orchestra?  According  y _ ur  | with  him  in  those  early 

ideas,  there  must  have  been  a horrid  associa  Bosio,  Salvi,  Bet- 

seene.  Boosed  bassoons  violent  violins  Marini.  He  pays  this 

obscene  oboes,  disguised  drums,  hazy  > AlhnnP  "Unlike  many  prime 

horns,  flustered  flutes,  corned  clarinets  tribute  to • AJbonl.  Unlike  m y r 
damaged  double  basses,  tipsy  trumpets,  donne  I have  since  kn^  ^ tear  and 

ductor.  delirlated  an  audience  all  mops  » "CLonl  was  fat, 

and  brooms.  attao  ^ ^ proverb_  ..The  fat 

Does  Prof.  Robinson’s  "disinfecting  man  does  not  know  what  the  lean 

lamD”  remove  the  smell  of  the  oil?  thinks.”  ... 

* p There  is  a wealth  of  quotable  materi- 

The  recent  talk  about  kleptomania  al>  but  i can  only  hint  at  the  contents 
reminds  us  that  Mr.  H.  Allan  wrote  a o{  this  agreeable,  amiable  hook.  Arditi 
cook,  which  was  published  in  1869,  and  t(dls  0f  the  superstitions,  amours,  quar- 
!.  mi»-  “Prize  essay  on  Klep-  re]Sj  vanity,  whims,  caprices,  good 


this  Is  the  title:  “Prize  essay  on  Klep 
tomania,  with  a ylew  to  determine 
•whether  Kleptomaniacs  should  he  held 
disqualified  for  Employments  of  Trust' 
and  Authority  under  the  Crown.”  The 
ibook  ta  now  exceedingly  rare. 

We  have  received  a circular  which 
advocates  the  formation  of  a Hus- 
band’s Mutual  Protection  Association. 
The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  se- 
cure three  free  evenings  a week  for 
each  member.  The  membership  fee  will 
be  $1  a year,  so  that  the  advantages 
will  be  within  reach  of  the  humblest. 
Of  course,  some  husbands  are  able  to 
protect  themselves,  but  they  should 
pay  ungrudgingly  this  small  amount 
for  the  benefit  of  their  wedded  coun- 
trymen. 


deeds  cf  famous  singers.  Chicago  was 
seen  in  those  early  days,  “a  very  small 
and  insignificant  town,  colonized  large- 
ly by  pigs,”  In  1852  he  was  an  impresa- 
rio, and  he  talks  of  the  loss  of  money 
and  one’s  normal  allowance  of  good 
temper,  and  he  has  a lenient  and  con- 
siderate feeling  for  the  harassed  and 
abused  managers.  He  tells  of  the 
gaunt,  unattractive  female  who  fol- 
lowed Mario  about  from  mad  love,  and 
quotes  a cruel  article  about  her  which 
was  published  in  a New  York  paper. 
He  speaks  modestly  of  his  own  opera, 
“La  Spla,”  founded  on  Cooper’s  novel, 
in  which  Miss  Hensler  took  a part  at 
New  York.  He  was  married  in  1856  to 
Miss  Warwick  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  i 

, pours  out  hts  gratitude  to  her  in  loving ; 

Would  It  not  be  of  great  assistance  ] words.  She  was  shocked  when  Angio^  , 


of  cats  squabbling  on  the  tiles.”  Giug- 
llnl,  the  great  tenor  who  died  In  a mad- 
house (1865),  was  extraordinarily  fond 
of  kites  and  fireworks,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested once  for  letting  off  squibs  out  of  jj 
a railway  carriage  window.  Nilsson  re- 
minded  Arditi  of  Bosio.  The  Prince  of  : 
Wales  had  the  ineffable  condescension  j 
in  ’67  to  offer  him  a weed  in  ihe  lobby.  . 

» * * 

Of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  Arditi  says: 
“Her  singing  had  many  charms,  among 
•which  the  perfect  enunciation  of  her 
•words  was  a great  point.  Her  phrasing 
was  highly  finished,  and  her  cadences 
were  so  exquisitely  rounded  that  they 
delighted  the  most  exacting  and  critical 
of  ears.”  Of  Minnie  Hauk  he  speaks 
honied  words:  “There  was  no  trace  of 
vibrato  to  be  detected  in  her  notes,  a 
very  prevalent  and  rising  evil  among 
the  singers  at  that  time.”  He  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  “The  Plying 
Dutchman”  in  England.  He  records 
with  amazement  the  fact  that  Valleria 
(Alvina  Lohmann)  was  grateful  to  him 
ln  her  days  of  glory,  for  “grailtute  is 
not,  as  a rule,  a trait  which  is  largely- 
developed  among  musicians.”  He 

thought  (1871)  that  William  Terriss  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  fellows  he 
had  ever  seen.  He  chummed  with  Hans- 
lick  in  Vienna.  “Madame  Albani  is  one 
of  the  few  prime  donne  whom  I have 
never  heard  utter  an  unkind  or  un- 
charitable word  concerning  any  of  her 
sister  artists.”  At  Berlin  in  1874  he 

talked  with  the  Empress  of  Germany. 

He  knew  Wagner  well  and  describes 
his  conducting.  In  Madrid  he  was  in- 
timate with  Castelar.  Cary  was  “a 
capital  contralto  and  a good  actress 
to  hoot.”  To  him  Lilli  Lehmann,  though 
she  did  not  please  in  London  in  2880, 
was  “a  very  charming,  talented  artist, 
and  a ladylike  woman,  whose  greatest 
fault  was,  perhaps,  that  she  was  too 

refined  to  6uit  the  tastes  of  some  of 

those  who  surrounded  her.”  His  fa- 
vorite theatre  in  America  is  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Philadelphia. 

“Henry  Abbey  treats  his  companies 
with  every  consideration;  he  is  courte- 
ous and  ever  thoughtful  as  to  their 
wants  and  requirements.  His  charming 
— ife  (nee  Mirs  Florence  Gerard),  who 
at  that  time  was  littleT  more  than  a 
bride  (and  a sweetly  pretty  one),  proved 
the  life  and  soul  of  that  tour.”  This 
was  in  18i>6. 

Arditi  tells  of  his  conducting  the  first 
performances  in  England  of  “Cavalle- 
ria  Rusticana”  (1891),  “Santa  Lucia 
(186-1)  “Jeannie  Deans”  (1894),  and 
“Hansel  and  Gretel”  (1894).  Remember 
that  in  1S94  he  was  72  years  old. 

*** 

In  summing  up  the  matter,  Arditi  thus 
describes  his  chief  impresari:  “Marty 
was  the  most  generous  of  men,  and 
Max  Maretzek  the  cleverest;  Lumley 
was  the  most  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly, and  E.  T.  Smith  the  least  so. 
Colonel  Mapleson  was  decidedly  the 
astutest  of  directors,  and  Frederick 
Gye  the  most  respected;  the  late  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  the  most  ambitious 
and  successful;  while  to  Henry  ^.bbey 
must  be  attributed  every  straightfor- 
ward and  honorable  quality.  Maurice 
Grau  was  the  cleverest  of  entrepre- 
neurs.” 

* * * 

No  lover  of  gossip  can  read  this  vol- 
ume without  genuine  entertainment. 
No  discriminating  reader  can  turn  the 
-final  page  without  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  Arditi. 


faBt  And  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  I would  It  not  be  of  great  assistance  | words.  She  was  "dinner  and 

the  cast— with  the  exception  of  the  | to  discriminating  voters  under  the  Aus-  lina  Bosio  took  snuff  * At 

.taken  comedian-there  was  a sin-  tral.an  system  if  pictures , of  the  candi - t al  ' 


there  was  a purpose  that  com-  , 
mended  respect,  even  when  the  results  j 
fell  short  of  the  intentions  of  librettists  j 

and  qomposer. 

Next  week  there  will  be  a double 
bill:  “H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  and  "Caval- 
A Jerla  Rusticana.”  Mr.  Jay  Taylor  will  | 
Jjaiternate  this  week  with  Mr.  Temple  ‘ 

ixti  Don  Jos6. 

| PHILIP  HALE. 

li  Kich  In  all  beauties  art  Ihou,  love. 

Save  those  Wherein  high  souls  delight. 

Uy  slavish  sens'-,  my  shuddering  will, 
Contend  o’er  thee  In  scornful  light. 

Ah.  many  a year  I vainly  sought 
I/ove’s  nobler  largess,  Joy  or  woe! 

Now.  sick  and  shamed,  I bear  his  dart:  , 

Like  Baldur.  slain  with  mistletoe. 

“How  did  you  like  Miss  Olga  Nether- 
' iob,  jajst  night?”— “Her  name  was 


Constantinople  smoking  was  allowed 
during  operatic  performances.  Picco- 
lomini’s  chief  attraction  as  a singer  was 
“in  the  fascination  of  her  whole  be- 
ing ” He  praises  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Viardot  in  Verdi’s  opera.  Bosio’s 
death  (1859)  “caused  a vacuum  which 
for  many  years  remained  unfilled.  Plis 
wife  suggested  the  subject  of  his  fa- 
mous “II  Bacio,”  which  he  sold  with 
three  other  pieces  for  £50.  Fiaxland 


dates  were  printed  on  the  ballots? 

The  Journal  has  received  the  following 
note  from  a woman  who  signs  herself 
“A  resident  of  South  Boston,  hut  not 
the  Little  Fool”:  “I  can  hardly  under- 

stand why  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  in  be- 
half of  the  Citizens’  Association  should 
have  taken  any  exceptions  to  'A  Little 
Fool.’  Of  course,  there  must  be  ln  every 
locality  ‘the  Little  Fools,’  but  one 
could  easily  see  that  Miss  Poor  had  a pal^°  400  francs  for  the  French  copy- 
nearer  study  than  South  Boston.  As  ht  and  cicared  400,000  francs.  He 
portrayed,  she  seemed  to  me  extremely  (.f6rs  mararoni  and  stuftato  to  the 
uninteresting,  and  it  has  been  my  good  |onvpntionai  English  boiled  fowl  and 
fortune  to  come  in  contact  with  an  in-  . cutleti  The  first  time  he  saw  Ade- 
teresting  ‘Little  Fool’  who  would  have  1]pa  paUj  'sho  and  ber  mother  went  to 

Ills  hotel  in  New  York  to  eat  macaroni. 
Bottesini  and  he  wept  at  hearing  the 
child’s  unparalleled  voice.  She  was 
then  a willful  tyrant,  hut  poor  as  she 
was  she  would  give  all  that  she  had  to 
any  poorer  person. 


There  are  errors  of  the  proof-reader 
ln  evidence.  As  “Hengel”  for  Heugel 
1 (p.  157);  “T.  H.  Mapleson”  for  J.  H.  Ma- 
I pleson  (p.  293);  and  the  grotesque  blun- 
j der  of  "Funeral  March  of  A.  Marion- 
ette” (p.  295).  The  book  is  clearly  print- 
ed on  good  paper  and  there  are  illustra- 
tions. Alas,  there  is  no  index. 

.*. 

I forgot  to  mention  the  fact  that  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  is  mentioned  by  Arditi  only 
once,  and  that  in  a most  incidental 
manner. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


made  a better  story." 


e trouble  with  our  esteemed  friend 
Brady  ls  that  he  has  no  sense  of 
,or  "Away  with  the  horrid  thing 
bury  It  ln  the  bay!”  But,  Dr.  Brady, 
Bacchante  belongs  to  Mr.  Macmon-  I 
or  Mr.  McKim,  and  you  have  no 
t to  pitch  it  Into  the  harbor. 

id  where  in  the  world  did  you  get  | 
r Ideas  about  Bacchus?  He,  in 
h,  was  personally  a most  respect-  | 
1 young  gentleman,  not  the  red- 
fa, t and  drunken  toss-pot  of  your 
'red  imagination.  He  was  a brave 
mighty,  warrior;  a Prince  and  Gov- 
he  Introduced  the  vine 
after 

spap 


\c\h 

MONG  MUSICIANS. 

My  Reminiscences,”  by 
Arditi,  the  Conductor. 

\ Volume  of  Entertaining 
Gossip  Loosely  Told. 


- a «***■■• 

introduced  the  vine  fpolmisieS  Good  Deeds  "How 

his  conquest  of  the  LOVeS,  deaiOUblCh,  ■Bi 

and  Whims  of  Singers.  *>ven 


He  flays  many  compliments  to  Ma- 
pleson. “There  never  lived  the  man 
| whose  suave,  gentle  art  in  calming  the 
' Irrepressible  creditor  was  more  conspic- 
uous or  effective.”  Titiens  loved  the 
Irish  and  they  loved  her.  When  Arditi 
went  to  Dublin  ln  1861,  fi;om  P!t  and 
gallery  arose  shouts,  “Where  s your 
•wig?”  “How’s  the  macaroni?”  He 
thinks  that  if  Genevieve  Ward,  who 
sang  as  “Mile.  Guerrabeila,”  had  not 
lost  her  voice,  she  would  have  taken  her 
place  among  the  singers  of  the  century. 
When  Rossini  saw  Mrs.  Arditi,  he,  said, 
I know  why  Arditi  composed 
-11  Bacio’”  When  “Faust”  was  first 
„lven  In  London,  Hchlra  cried  out  from 
the  stalls.  "It  reminds  me  of  a couple 


MUSIC. 

First  Appearance  of  Mrs.  Inez 
Sprague,  Soprano,  on  Any  Stage 
—A  Singer  Unprepared  for  Con- 
cert Work— The  Fine  Conduct- 
ing of  Emil  Mollenhauer. 

Mrs.  Inez  Sprague  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance In  concept  last  night  in  Music 
Hall.  She  wa3  assisted  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Manning,  pianist,  and  a large  or- 
chestra of  Symphony  players,  led  by 
Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Overture,  "Oberon" "tVeber 

Two  movements  from  suite  for  string  or- 

chestra  Herbert 

(a)  Uebeeeene. 

(b)  Polonaise.  _ . , t4, 

Aria,  "Gloconda*  Ponchielll 

Mrs.  Sprague. 

Concerto,  Op.  2'J.  in  O minor Saint-Saen3 

Mr.  Manning. 

Slumber  song,  “L/Africalne"...... Meyerbeer 

Mrs.  Sprague. 

Ballot,  music  from  Henry  VIII German. 

(a)  Morri*  Dance.  ^ 

lb;  Shepherdess  Dance. 

(c)  Torch  Dance. 


Wo  hnve 

Johnny  Sprngue,  who  write*,  "Will  you 
kindly  toll  mo  the  paints  of  the  book* 
from  whloh  Dr.  Brady  found  out  so 
much  about  Bacchus?  Our  school  books 
don't  tell  us  much  about  Bacchus.  And 
" hat  do  the  words" — here  Johnny  men- 
tions  certain  terms  used  by  Dr.  Brady 
st. night  on  any  stage;  but  the  task  I his  sermon— "mean?  ] asked  father 

and  he  said  they  were  old  words  now 
obsolete  In  good  society;  Mother 
laughed.” 


| Overture,  "Die  ^Melster!  •Tiiger" Wagner 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  speak 
(at  length  of  the  vocal  faults,  the  vocal 
I sins  of  commission  and  omlslon  of  the 
| singer  who  appeared  for  the  first  time 


lid  be  unpleusimt  and  unnecessary. 
If  Mrs.  Sprague  had  come  before  the 
public  without  preliminary,  long  blown 
and  tlery  trumpet  blasts  of  passionate 
press  agents,  the  disappointment  of 
her  perturmance  would  have  turned 
Instantly  Into  sympathy,  for  a woman 
who  had  so  deceived  herself.  And  even 
now  1 cannot  believe  that  Mrs.  Sprague 
Inspired  directly  the  absurd  puffery 
that  heralded  her  approaeh-^^^^^^H 


at  present  Is  unprepared  for  appearance 
in  public.  No  doubt  she  gives  pleasure 
to  her  friends  when  she  sings  simply 
simple  songs  and  ballads  at  her  home. 
No  doubt  her  friends  have  encouraged 
her,  perhaps  pushed  her  to  the  under- 
taking of  tasks  for  which  she  is  un- 
fitted. But  it  is  surprising  that  any 
teacher  of  intelligence  should  allow  her 
to  appear  In  concert,  should  coach  her 
In  arias  which  he  must  know  are  far 
beyond  her  powers. 

Her  voice  is  not  one  of  marked 
strength  or  beauty.  There  are  a few 
pleasing  tones;  but  the  lower  tones  are 
pale,  hollow,  almost  inaudible,  and  her 
upper  tones  are  not  under  control.  Her 
voice  has  not  yet  been  placed.  Her 
•ominand  of  breath  Is  uncertain.  Nor 
lid  she  show  last  night  any  marked 
musical  feeling  or  temperament.  Art 
(ins  not  as  yet  done  much  for  natural 
imitations.  What  Mrs.  Sprague  might 
to  with  patient  long  continued  study  is 
- matter  with  which  I am  not  now  con- 

A good  sized  and  very  kindly  audl- 
?nee  applauded  her,  and,  after  the  dull 
son**  by  Sommerville,  she  gave  as  an 
dicare  the  familiar  "Land  o’  the  Leal.” 


•Ir.  Manning  gave  a calm,  leisurely, 
-identic  performance  of  Salnt-Saens’s 
iccrto,  which  Is  a work  anything  but 

m.  leisurely  and  academic.  He  suited 
? tempo  to  his  technical  proficiency, 
1 In  consequence  the  first  movement 
tgeed  and  for  once  was  a bore.  His 
S thm  in  the  scherzo  was  rheumatic, 
•re  again  Is  a case  of  vaulting  ambl- 

n.  I have  had  occasion  before  this 
praise  Mr.  Manning  when  he  suc- 

?ded  in  more  modest  tasks.  He  is 
t yet  technically  ready  for  such  a 
iccrto,  and  there  was  no  exhibition 
cither  poetic  feeling  or  brilliancy  suf- 
dit  to  atone  for  technical  deiicien- 


The  superb  conducting  of  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  made  the  orchestra  the  leading 
soloist  of  the  evening.  In  accompani- 
ment he  was  sure,  discreet,  sympathetic, 
poetic.  He  played  upon  the  orchestra 
as  upon  a piano.  The  sensuous  Lie- 
bescene  of  Herbert  and  the  charming 
Shepherdess  Dance  of  German  gave 
large  pleasure.  I have  seldom  heard  a 
finer  performance  of  the  Meisterslnger 
overture  than  that  led  by  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer.  It  was  clear,  sane,  powerful, 
passionate.  There  was  no  futile  per- 
sonal display.  The  hearer  was  not  re- 
minded constantly  of  the  conductor. 
But  the  hearer  knew  the  meaning  and 
the  purpose  of  each  composer,  because 
they  were  revealed  to  him  fully  by  the 
conductor. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

THE  ROTOLI  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Rotoli’s  Roman  Mass  will  be  sung 
in  Tremont  Temple  this  evening.  The 
program  will  include  other  compositions 


Who  knows  the  curious  mystery  of  the 
e:  h l The  other  senses  corroborate  them- 

Belves,  but  this  is  removed  from  any  proof 
but  its  own  and  foreruns  the  Identities  of 
the  spiritual  world.  , A single  glance  of  it 
mocks  ail  the  investigations  of  man  and  all 
the  Instruments  and  books  of  the  earth  and 
all  reasoning.  What  is  marvelous?  what 
Is  unlikely?  what  is  impossible  or  baseless 
vague?  after  you  have  once  .lust  opened 
the  space  of  a peachpit  and  given  audience 
to  far  and  near  and  to  the  sunset  and  had  all 
things  enter  with  electric  swiftness  softly 
and  duly  without  confusion  or  Jostling  or 
Jam. 


.Why  do  not  the  keenly  sensitive  ob- 
ject to  the  presence  of  Aslarto  in  Sar- 
gent's mural  decoration  in  the  Public 
Library?  This  Phoeneclan  deity  was  a 
^ sadly  improper  person— the  fourth  Ve- 
it is  enough  to  say  "that  Mrs.  Sprague  ! nus  of  Cicero,  “Syria  Tyroque  concepta, 

‘ “ “ ‘ " quae  Astarte  vocatur”— and  her  wor- 

ship was  connected  with  the  most  im- 
pure and  licentious  rites.  See  Judges 
x.,  6;  I.  Samuel  vli.,  4,  xli.,  10;  I.  Kings  [ 
xl.,  5,  33;  II.  Kings  xxlil.,  13,  to  learn  her 
evil  repute  among  the  Chosen  People. 
?t.  Jerome  in  several  places  translates  I 
the  name  Astarte,  by  Prlapus.  Her  1 
statue  In  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  was 
that  of  a woman  clothed  like  a man. 
Naughty  Jezebel  offered  bread,  liquors 
and  perfumes  on  Astarte's  altar.  Va- 
lerius Maximus  tells  strange  tales  of 
the  homage  paid  the  goddess  by  Car- 
thaginian maidens.  See  also  Dulaure's 
“Des  DivinltOs  Generatrices.”  Then 
there  Is  Mr.  Swinburne: 

"Where  are  they,  Cotytto  or  Venus. 

Astarte  Qr  Ashtaroth,  where? 

Do  their  hands  as  we  touch  come  between  us  ? 

Is  the  breath  of  them  hot  in  thy  hair?" 


A man  in  Pittsburg  laughed  himself 
to  death.  Ho  never  read  the*comic  pa- 
pers. 

Mr.  Runciman  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view talks  gloomily  of  Dvorak's  fu- 
ture: "These  symphonic  poems  will 

ruin  the  very  ghost  of  Dvorak's  reputa- 
tion. Unless  he  takes  care,  some  one 
will  make  him  principal  of  a London 
music  school.” 


To  H.  D.  M. :— Mrs.  Inez  Sprague  Is 
the  wife,  not  the  daughter  of  ex-Gover- 
nor  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
gain  through  civilization  In  matters  of 
divorce.  How  clumsy  Is  the  South  Da- 
kota method  compared  with  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Wazaramo.  Amongst 
this  interesting  maritime  folk  there  Is 
no  limitation  to  the  number  of  wives, 
except  the  expense  of  wedding  and  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  a lai-ge  estab^ 
Hshment.  "Divorce  is  signified  by  pre- 
senting to  the  wife  a piece  of  holeus- 
cane;  if  a sensible  woman  she  at  once 
leaves  the  house,  and  if  not,  she  is 
forced  to  leave." 


The  New  York  Tribune  speaks  of  that 
skilled  typewriter,  the  wife  of  the  Tsar 
as  "the  Tsaritza.”  It  uses  the  Russian 
title  for  which  Tsarina  is  in  ordinary 
Ehglish  use;  but  the  Russian  official 
title  Is  now  "Impritsa,"  if  one  wishes  to 
be  “beastly  .particular." 


An  Englishman,  Mr.  Steevens,  thus 
Delivers  himself-  "The  United  States 
Sre  trying  the  biggest  experiment  in 
government  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  or  ,t;  ever  likely  to  see.  It  has 
b-:en  going  cn  now  for  well  over  a 
hundred  years,  are  ].  do  not  suppose 
U will  be  completed  for  at  least  a hun- 
dred years  more.  The  experiment  is 


Mr.  Ezekiel  Graves  called  on  us  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  old  gentleman— 
he  began  to  read  the  Journal  In  1834— 
Is  In  a fine  state  of  preservation  and 
lively  as  a cricket.  Although  he  dwells 
on  the  farm  owned  by  his  great-grand- 
father and  now  ornamented  with  a 
mortgage,  he  takes  a deep  interest  In 
all  that  goes  on  In  Boston.  He  had 
not  yet  seen  the  Bacchante,  but  he 
proposed  as  an  Inscription  for  the 
jiedestal  these  lines  from  a song  heard 
in  his  boyhood,  a somewhat  scurvy 
ballad  entitled  "The  Days  of  Adam  and 
Eve": 

• And  we  had  drunkenness  in  all  of  Its 
varieties. 

And  didn’t  give  a*  damn  for  the  temperance 
societies.0 


to  find  out  whether  a tract  of  populated 
country  so  vast  that  it  takes  five  days’ 
Incessant  travel  tc  go  from  one  end  of 
It  to  another  can  made  into  a na- 
tion; and,  if  so,  unde/  what  form  of, 
government.  People  in  Europe,  and  for  1 
that  matter  in  America,  too,  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  the  experiment  is 
complete  and  has  succeeded.  I do  not 
think  so.  It  has,  indeed,  been  astonish- 
ingly successful,  but  it  is  not  yet  more 
than  half  complete.”  We  prefer  “the 
Tjnited  States  is,”  Mr.  Steevens. 


-vvV  i \ 


This  reminds  us  that  Doctor  Drench 
was  holding  forth  at  the  Porphyry 
< lub  on  the  virtue  of  hot  water.  “In 
hot  weather.”  he  said,  "there  Is  noth- 
ing more  refreshing  than  hot  tea.  jffff.  

\\  li>  , hot  water  itself  is  a most  pow-  i pendix  has  been  cut  out."  And  he 


Many  of  our  contemporary  thinkers,  poetic, 
and  prosaic,  have  set  forth  theories  about 
marriage:  but  none  seems  to  have  understood 
that  marriage  is  imperfect  unless  the  man 
sees  in  ills  wife  himself.  She  is  as  much  a 
part  of  him  as  his  hand  or  his  eye.  She  is 
one  with  him.  Where  there  is  true  marriage, 
divorce  is  impossible.  Where  there  is  false 
mariiage,  divorce  is  certain— without  legal 
Interference. 

A man  of  genteel  breeding  and  in- 
tellectual force  told  us  the  other  day 
that  he  wears  sewed  to  his  undershirt 
a card  with  this  inscription;  “My  ap- 


rful  stimulant.”  To  which  Old  Chimes 
i spiled,  "Then,  that’s  what  makes  hot 
Scotch  so  dangerous.". 


The  unele  from  New  York,  looking  at 
the  Subway,  remarked  to  his  niece,  "I 
should  think  you  would  be  glad  when 
this  thing  is  over."  The  niece,  a Bos- 
ton girl,  fastidious  in  speech,  answ'ered 
Under,  not  over,  uncle;  a sub-way 
can’t  be  over.” 


gave  this  reason  for  his  action:  "You 
see  these  are  the  palmy  knifing  days 
of  the  surgeon.  If  a man  falls  In  a 
fit  or  faints,  or  is  disguised  mentally 
by  a drug,  and  is  carried  consequently 
to  a hospital,  the  surgeon  operates  on 
him  for  appendicitis  without  delay." 

Mr.  Arthur  Cyril  Gordon  Weld,  form- 
erly music  critic  of  the  Boston  Post, 
afterward  concert  conductor  and  news- 
paper man  in  Milwaukee,  and  then  gold 
miner  in  some  vague  Southern  State, , 


| Is  to  cnter'wluit  in  known  iTT 
J cant  ns  "the  managerial  flelfi^ 
many  years'  residence  abroad  was  spent 
j fil  tile  study  of  ituiHlo  In  Its  higher 
branches,  and  this,  combined  with  Ills 
j high  social  position,  will  prove  of  ln- 
| finite  advantage  to  him  In  bis  new  enter- 
prise." Great  Hevlngs!  Will  such  a 
phoenix  be  content  with  10  per  cent.? 

That  the  human  race  would  bo  bene- 
fited If  nil  children  were  provided  as 
soon  as  possible  with  artificial  teeth 
has  been  seriously  discussed.  The  loss 
of  ope  eye  has  enabled  certain  men  to 
concentrate  their  attention  and  work  . 
Incredible  results/-  It  Is  recorded  of  ! 
the  Duke  of  Brlganza's  one-eyed  servant  I 
that  with  his  eye  he  could  make  any 
falcon  or  sparrow  hawk  In  filght  fall  to 
the  ground,  as  If  they  were  dead.  Saint 
Augustine  fSerm  ad  Fratres  in  Erem  37) 
says  "I  went  as  far  as  Aethlopla,,  that  I 
uilg'ht  preach  the  holy  gospel  of'chrlst 
to  that  people;  and  In  the  lower  parts 
of  Aethiopia,  wo  saw  men  that  had 
but  one  eye,  and  that  placed  In  the  mid- 
dle of  their  foreheads."  The  loss  of  two 
eyes  would  afford  an  opportunity  for 
greater  concentration. 


- 
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Why,  then,  not  say  of  the  Astarte  in 
Sargent's  decoration,  “Away  with  the 
Jjorrid  thing  and  bury  it  in  the  bay!” 


A mother  might  thus  choose  eyes  for 
her  darling  child.  A lover  would  be 
able  to  exchange  the  eyes  of  his  be- 
trothed for  those  whose  color  suited 
completely  his  fastidious  taste.  The 
criminal,  the  ex-convict  would  be  en- 
abled to  look  at  the  world  with  the  con- 
fiding blue  eyes  of  innocence.  The  co- 
quette could  match  from  week  to  week 
her  dress.  A Philistine  may  reply, 
"Yes,  but  with  artificial  eyes,  you  could 
not  see.”  We  are  not  so  sure  of  this. 
Marvelous  are  the  advances  of  science. 
And  even  if  you  could  not  see,  remem- 
ber that  the  blind  are  said  to  be  the 
most  cheerful  and  contented  of  all  mor- 
tals. 


It  was  not  long  ago  that  Melba,  an 
Indefatigable  student  and  a woman  of 
deep  research,  wrote  a profound  article 
on  the  origin  of  opera.  Calvg  was  not 
to  be  outdone  by  a soprano,  so  she 
contributed  an  anthropological  essay  to 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber. Her  essay  is  entitled  “The  Con- 
quering Race  in  Music.”  "The  Ameri- 
cans have,  it  seems  to  me,  In  the  field 
of  music,  and  especially  In  the  field  of 
vocal  music,  all  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  conquering  race.  They  are  pos- 
sessed naturally  of  the  most  exquisite 
voices,  which,  when  properly  cultivated 
and  trained,  are  almost  unrivaled;  they 
I have  indomitable  energy,  perseverance 
and  pluck;  they  stop  at  nothing,  are 
deterred  by  no  trouble ' and  prevented 
by  no  obstacle."  CalvC,  by  the  way, 
will  sing  in  the  United  States  this 
season. 

The  stately  homes  of  England!  The 
hearing  In  London  last  week  of  a peti- 
tion for  a judicial  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  of  good  old  families  re- 
vealed to  the  middle,  lower-middle,  and 
lower  classes  the  social  life  In  certain 
ancestral  halls.  The  wife,  not  over  20 
years  of  age,  was  addicted  to  appearing 
at  dinner  in  red  satin  "knickers”  or 
bloomers  and  her  husband’s  smoking 
jacket,  and  she  frequently  called  her  , 
husband  a fool,  using,  however,  a 
derogatory  and  heated  prefix  to  the  con- 
centration of  her  judgment  of  his  merits 
and  attainments.  The  husband,  a young 
fellow,  was  alleged  to  be  a violent  per- 
son. The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  wife.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
full  dress— for  such  is  the  paradoxical 
phrase— is  no  longer  obligatory  at  the 
dinners  of  the  EViglish  upper  classes. 

Perpetual  motion  has  at  last  been 
found!  The  machine  will  saw  wood!  In 
this  respect  the  machine  differs  from  its 
predecessors.  They  sawed  no  wood. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hanaford  says,  "The  Bib- 
lical text,  ‘And  I will  wipe  Jerusalem  is  j 
a man  wipeth  a dish,  wiping  it  and  i 
| turning  it  upside  down,’  plainly  means  ! 
that  in  those  days  men  were  engaged  In  j 
menial  work."  She  may  or  may  not  be 
right  in  this  particular  instance;  but 
listen  to  an  extract  from  the  quaint  de- 
scription of  the  Egyptians  given  by  Will- 
iam Watreman  In  “The  Fardle  of  Fa- 
cions,”  published  over  three  centuries 
ago:  “Their  women  In  old  tyme,  had  all 
the  trade  of  occuplyng,  and  brokage 
abrode,  and  reuelled  at  the  Tauerne,  and 
kepte  lustle  chiere:  And  the  men  satte 
at  home  splnnyng  and  woorkyng  of 
Lace,  and  suche  other  thynges  as 
women  are  wonte.”  The  modern 
woman  Is  very  ancient. 

jMr.Augusto  Rotoli's  Concert  in 
' Tremont  Temple— An  Impres- 

1 sive  Performance  of  His  Roman 
Festival  Mass. 

Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  gave  a concert 
last  night  in  the  Tremont  Temple.  The 
program  was  made  up  exclusively  of 
compositions  by  him:  A Salve  Regina 
for  quartet  and  organ;  eleven  songs 
| sung  by  Mrs.  Patrick-Walker,  Miss 
Little,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Lon  Brine;  and  the  Roman  Festi- 
val Mass  for  quartet,  chorus,  organ, 
"cellos,  double  basses  and  kettle  drums. 

There  was  a large  and  distinguished 
landlencc  of  musicians  and  lovers  of 


t< 


his  pi 


[miration  and  affection  for 
|po«-r  nnd  tho  niun.  Mr.  I 
now  been  In  this  city  about 
By  his  musical  Intnlllffenoe, 
and  seal,  his  faithful  work  u 
"r.  Ills  encouragement  of  nil  t 
for  musical  righteousness,  hi 
a commanding  position  In 
which  ho  In  turn  honors  by 
| unco.  A»  a conductor  of  choruses,  he 
has  had,  unfortunately  for  im,  too  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  display  his  abilities. 
When  he  has  uppeared  as  u conductor, 
tho  results  of  his  training  aud  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  authority  and  taste  hf  ve 
been  such  as  to  cause  lively  regret 
] that  ho  Is  not  leader  of  some  well  es- 
tablished chorus  of  picked  singers. 

• * • 

Tho  feature  of  the  concert  last  night 
was  the  repetition  of  the  Roman  Festi- 
val Mass,  which,  written  for  a Christ- 
mas Service  at  St.  James's  Church,  was 
sung  there  afterward  at  night  for  the 
benefit  and  the  delight  of  the  general 
public.  The  character  of  this  mass  has 
already  been  discussed  at  length  In  the 
Journal,  and  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  treat  the  music  in  analytical  spirit. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  while  it  com- 
mands In  strict,  contrapuntal  passages 
the  hearty  admiration  of  the  peda- 
gogue, it  thrills  and  moves  tho  wor- 
shiper and  the  mere  lover  of  music 
by  Its  genuine  beauty  and  rightly  used 
dramatic  feeling.  To  me  the  most  Im- 
pressive number  is  the  "Credo,"  with 
Its  traklc  depicture  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Crucifixion,  although  the 
“Benedlctus”  Is  fluent  and  cunningly 
contrived,  and  the  “Agnus  Del"  Is  of 
haunting  melody.  The  finest  exhibition 
of  the  composer's  technical  skill  Is  In 
the  “Gloria." 

The  mass  was  sung  effectively  by  a 
chorus  that  watched  and  followed  the 
conductor's  beat.  When  you  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  this  chorus 
was  made  up  of  choir  singers,  who 
have  little  time  for  the  earnest  pursuit 
of  art,  the  results  obtained  last  night 
by  Mr.  Rotoli  were  surprising.  But  the 
mass  is  more  intimate  and  authorita- 
tive in  its  home,  the  church.  The  hearer 
in  the  church  listens  with  prepared  and 
constantly  encouraged  mood.  That  the 
music  made  a marked  impression  in 
palpably  concert  form  Is  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  the  talent  of  the  composer. 

Of  the  songs  sung,  the  familiar  “La 
Mia  Bandiera”  and  "The  Dying  Flower,” 
with  “At  Daybreak,”  gave  the  most 
pleasure  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Johnson's  beautiful  voice,  used, 
with  taste  and  skill;  Mr.  Brine's  rich 
and  noble  tones,  vivified  by  his  strong 
temperament,  and  Mrs.  Patrlek-Walk- 
er’s  musical  authority  and  intelligence, 
contributed  In  very  large  measure  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  The  boys' 
voices  in  the  "Benedlctus"  were  not 
agreeable,  and  the  organist  was  not 
always  at  his  ease  or  fortunate  In  his 
judgment  of  accompanying  force.  Mr. 
Rotoli  was  often  applauded  and  he  re- 
ceived flowers  and  wreaths. 
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And  passing  here  through  evening  dew, 
He  hastened  happy  to  her  door. 

But  found  the  old  folk  only  two 
I With  no  more  footsteps  on  the  floor 
1 To  walk  again  below  the  skies 
Where  beaten  paths  do  fall  and  rise. 

For  she  were  gone  from  earthly  eyes 
To  be  a-kept  in  darksome  sleep 
I Until  the  good  again  do  rise 
| A joy  to  souls  they  left  to  weep. 

The  rose  were  dust  that  hound  her  brow; 
T he  moth  did  eat  her  Sunday  cape; 

Her  frock  were  out  of  fashion  now; 

Her  shoes  were  dried  up  out  of  shape. 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  an  aggrieved  young  woman:  "I  am 
a Southerner  by  birth,  and  although  I 
have  now  lived  in  Boston  a year.  I am 
not  yet  thoroughly  ar  home.  I do  nut 
understand  your  people.  The  other 
night,  for  instance,  t came  out  of  the  j 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  with  friends  who 
were  profuse  in  their  greetings  when  I 
we  met  in  the  lobby.  We  chatted  to-  j 
nether  until  we  passed  out  of  the  thea-  ; 
tre.  They  must  have  seen  that  I was  j 
alone;  they  knew  that  the  street  was  ' 
crowded.  Not  one  of  them,  male  or  | 
female,  had  the  courtesy  to  escort  me  - 
to  a car.  They -walked  leisurely  away 
from  me,  bidding  me  a cheerful  ‘good 
night.’  Now  these  people  are  educated, 
well-to-do,  naturally  amiable.  How  do 
you  account  for  their  barbarous 
thoughtlessness?  Can  you  explain  It? 


Your  friends,  oh  Southern  maiden, 
gave  you  the  shake,  the  plain,  ordinary,  1 
matter-of-fact  shake  of  daily  life.  We  J 
have  known  families  where  all  Interest 
ir.  mankind  was  focussed  at  the  hearth- 
stone. Intense  family  devotion  often 
nourishes  supreme  selfishness  townrd 
outsiders.  We  do  not  believe  that 
such  exhibitions  of  genteel  rudeness, 
as  the  one  you  cite,  are  peculiar  to 
Boston.  _____ 

Your  friends  argued  unconsciously: 


\'*iy  sho L’.Ui  one  or  us  or  all  ot  us  go  j 
r v,a  *tjje  street?  She’s  old  enough  to  | 
ke  c*re  of  herself,  and  the  conductor  | 
11  not  be  surprised  to  see  a woman 
one  coming  front  an  entertainment, 
we  should  cross  the  street,  we  might  \ 

, five  minutes  longer  In  going  home,  j 
ie  won't  mind."  And  why  should  you  j 
ind.  oh  daughter  of  the  South?  If  j 
ni  were  in  serious  trouble  these  same 
•rsone  would  no  doubt  aid  you — at 
.ist  this  assurance  may  comfort  you. 
our  story  is  not  new  or  individual, 
he  rudeness  of  Bostonians,  male  and 
male.  In  street  or  other  public  place 
is  been  the  marvel  of  all  visitors  for  j 
vrs  and  vears.  Perhaps  this  rudeness 


v 'T.insfleld,  the 

play  actor.  Is  not  for  sale.  He  would 
not  part  with  It  for  the  whizzing  world 
and  all  its  golden  bowels. 


We  regret  to  find  that  the  Honorable 
James  J.  Corbett  Is  fast  becoming  cynt- 
.-ul.  "The  ministers  would  not  have  so 
much  to  say  if  the  papers  didn't  give  | 
them  a chance  to  do  so.  The  ministers 
have  just  as  much  right  to  be  adver- 
tised as  I have.  Every  man  to  his 
gume.”  Mr.  Corbett  should  abstain 
from  meat,  spices  and  pastry  for  a sea- 
son. and  lav  aside  Leopardi  and  Scho- 
penhaur.  Or  he  and  Dr.  Brady  would 
take  a kindlier  view  of  life  if  they 
should  look  knowingly  together  at  the 
Bacchante  and  discuss  Its  physical  and 
aesthetic  merits. 


On  November  20,  1626,  Mr.  James 

Howel  laid  down  this  rule  that  may 
well  be  pondered  by  William  II.,  Salis- 
bury. Mr.  Olney.  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Corbett  and  other  men  of  action: 
"Great  Designs  of  State  should  be  Mys- 
teries, till  they  come  to  the  very  act  of 
Performance,  and  then  they  should  turn 
to  Exploits.” 

Is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  | 
failing?  His  full  page  picture  in  the 
Lark  for  October  was  dull,  and  that  in 
the  November  number  is  even  duller. 
By  the  way,  has  not  Mr.  Burgess  de- 
f rived  much  assistance  from  studying 
the  work  of  Jossot? 


To  W.  B.:  You  have  lost  your  bet. 
Bacchante  Is  pronounced  by  many  as  a 
•word  of  two  syllables,  and  this  pro- 
nunciation Is  preferred  by  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's great  dictionary.  In  this  case,  the 
accent  Is  on  the  second  syllable.  There 
, are  three  pronunciations  given.  In  the 
second  the  accent  is  on  the  first  of  the 
two  syllables,  and  the  first  ‘'a”  is  as 
”ae."  The  third  is  of  three  syllables, 
and  the  one  In  common  use.  “The 
first  pronunciation  Is  after  the  French; 
the  third  after  Italian  (etc.)  ‘baccante,’ 
favored  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  the 
plural  (of  both  genders)  is  often 
Bacchantes  after  the  Latin.”  The 
first  appearance  of  “Bacchante”  in  Eng- 
lish literature  was  probably  in  Hol- 
croft's  translation  of  Stolberg's 
Travels  (1797)  “She  capered  with  the  in- 
toxication of  a Bacchante.” 


What  Is  there  to  be  said  of  the  dire 
Injury  inflicted  upon  the  poor,  the  de- 
crepit, the  old  by  a reckless  defaulter? 
In  the  olden  dramas  the  pitiable  women 
crawling  rheumatlcally  to  the  poor 
hcvjise  would  have  asked  heaven  If  It 
had  no  thunderbolts.  Even  the  by- 
stander would  have  cried  out  against 
the  hideous  injustice.  Today  the 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  reading 
of  the  doings  m Sullivan  County  re- 
members the  linos  of  Whitman: 

•'I  sit  and  look  out  upon  all  the  sorrows  of 
the  world,  and  upon  all  oppression  and 
shame; 

I observe  the  slights  and  degradations  cast 
by  arrogant  persons  upon  laborers,  the 
poor,  and  upon  negroes,  and  the  like; 

All  these — All  the  meanness  and  agony  with- 
out end,  I sitting,  look  out  upon. 

See,  hear,  and  am  silent.” 

For  he  knows  that  there  are  quadril- 
lions on  quadrillions  of  years  to  come, 
and  there  is  ample  time  for  restitution 
and  stinging  punishment. 

L.  D.  P.  writes,  “I  do  not  see  why 
newspaper  or  magazine  criticism  of  a 
play  should  be  regarded  seriously  by 
any  one.  It  is  the  expression  of  in- 
dividual opinion,  and  that  alone.”  Your 
objection  is  not  new.  Anatole  France 
once  expressed  himself  in  these  terms: ; 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  objective 
criticism;  we  are  shut  up  in  our  per- 
sonalities, in  a perpetual  prison.  In 
order  to  be  perfectly  frank,  the  critic 
should  say:  ‘Gentlemen,  I propose  to  talk  i 
about  myself  with  regard  to  Shakspeare, 
Bacine,  Pascal,  or  Goethe.’  Such  is  sub- 
jective criticism,  and  we  can  see  how 
Important  It  is  that  the  fault-finder  j 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  put  himself  j 
In  sympathy  with  the  artist.”  The 
questions  then  arise,  Who  is  the  re- 
viewer? How  is  he  equipped  naturally 
and  by  study  and  observation?  Are 
his  tastes  catholic,  or  is  his  horizon 
merely  his  hat?  Has  he  the  power  of 
presenting  to  outsiders  his  own  im- 
pressions? Is  his  individuality  worthy 
of  attention? 

So  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  has  gone  over 
to  the  majority.  The  last  time  she  | 
visited  this  city,  where  in  former  years 
her  beauty  shone  resplendent,  was  early  I 
in  May,  1894.  She  was  then  interested 
In  the  production  of  “The  Ogallallas” 
by  Henry  Waller,  a young  mp.n  who  | 


The  remark  of  the  Transcript,  “The 
>ld'  Latin  way  is  good  enough  for  all 
vho  first  learned  from  the  gentle  Long- 
:oilow  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,”  is 
without  force.  “Bacchante”  came  into 
the  English  language  from  the  French 
*nd  not  the  Latin  language.  The  word, 
bv  the  way.  Is  not  In  Webster’s  Diction- 
ary of  1828.  although  "bacchanal,” 
■haerhanallan,”  and  “bacchlc”  are 
Bund  there.  The  modern  dictionaries 
tit  repute,  Murray’s,  Stormonth’s,  Funk 
and  Wagn all’s  agree  in  preferring  a 
pronunciation  with  the  final  e silent. 


On  Nov.  20.  18%,  Dumas  the  younger, 
realizing  the  approach  of  death,  said  to  ; 
ihe  Princess  Mathllde,  who  had  compli- 
mented him  on  the  comfort  he  had 
given  his  wife— said  sadly  of  his  mar- 
riage: "If  I had  thought  it  were  for  so 
short  a time,  I would  not  have  married 

* 

W German  Emperor  with  a young 

-T>o''t  Is  writing  a historical  drama,.  The 
k ta«k  of  the  critic  will  b<  easy.  He  will 
J nbc-  ’he  collaborating  I””-'  fo 

and  ascribe  the  merits  to  the  i 


I 


Bmperor. 
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doth,  deerskin  or  battle  I 
How.  he's  a man  although 
| Bird  coat,  Cowes  coat,  sack,  frock  or  cuta- 
(4.  twenty  to  * nickel,  he  Is  nothin'  but  a 


KLBT 

h*'*  nu4';; 


>1  ich»p  Wll!lel»y,  irfM»  y,  dandy,  tender- 

\ foot,- 

I The  best  of  'em  I*  t o. 


jipor. 

K,u*h.  tough 


i any 
It  all 


lor  made,  there's  more 


cker,  mlck.  hoodlum  or  I 

d among  ’em  all,  they  I 
dneelves! 


was  very  dear  to  her,  whatever  the  real 
degree  of  relationship  between  them 
was;  for  some  said  he  was  her  stepson, 
others  spoke  of  him  as  a nephew;  her 
devotion  to  him,  however,  was  mother- 
ly. There  were  traces  of  her  former 
beauty— a beauty  that  was  always  con- 
ventional and  orthodox,  without  any 
strangeness  In  proportion,  held  by 
Bacon  to  be  necessary  to  beauty  that 
Is  excellent.  Her  face  was  worn, 
wrinkled,  pinched.  Her  chin  had  crum- 
bled, and  her  eyes  received  rather  than 
! gave  light.  But  when  she  spoke  of  the 

I music  of  Waller,  she  gradually  threw 

off  her  years.  

Armed  with  Influential  letters  to  the 
| Court  at  Berlin,  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons 
succeeded  in  interesting  William  II.  in 
, an  opera  “Fra  Francesco”  by  young 
Waller.  This  opera  was  produced,  by 
royal  command,  in  Berlin  June  19,  of 
this  year.  The  result  was  a fiasco.  Nor 
were  the 'critics  of  Berlin  cowardly  or 
tame  In  their  treatment  of  the  work. 
They  condemned  It  unsparingly.  Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons  had  many  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows  in  her  life.  Perhaps 
the  last  was  one  of  the  crudest.  She  is 
now  at  rest,  and  Waller's  loss  is  irre- 

| parable.  

Mr.  Malone  is  President  of  the  Actors’ 
Society  of  America.  The  old  song  will 
not  down.  “When  Malone’s  at  the  back 
of  the  bar.” 

To  “Inquirer:”  We  do  not  think  that 
Noel  Parfalt,  who  died  the  other  day, 
was  a cousin  of  Parfalt  Amour. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Daily  Tatler 
were  now  chiefly  an  instrument  for  the 
piping  of  Mr.  Richard  Hovey.  We  rec- 
ognize In  this  entertaining  little  Journal 
I poems  by  his  hand  that  are  not  signed 
by  him.  Ten  to  one  he  wrote  “To  T. 
I b A On  His  Sixteenth  Birthday.' 
Here  are  four  of  the  six  biting  stanzas: 
All  the  Gilder  clan  bow  down 
To  the  beau  of  Boston  town. 

What  though,  like  a lady's  waist 
All  his  lines  are  over-laced? 

In  his  emptiness  content, 

He  achieves  his  ten  per  cent. 


Alflf.  10 

Fifth  Concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Music  flail  Last 
Evening— A Program  of  No 
Marked  Distinction. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  evening,  Mr.  Paur,  conductor, 
was  as  follows: 

Svmphony  No.  5.  in  E minor ..Dvorak 

Overture  to  "Der  Barbier  von  Bagdad. 

i.  irnenus 

Intermezzo  from  "Das  Helmchen  am 

Herd”  Goldmark 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

Overture  to  "Gwendoline”  Chabrler 

Mr.  Moritz  Rosenthal  was  prevented 
by  sickness  from  appearing  as  pianist, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  nil.  He 
■will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  give  his  re- 
citul  Tuesday  afternoon. 

V V * * 

Let  us  examine  a few  statements  of 
fact  made  by  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp 
in  the  Program  Book  of  the  21st. 

Mr.  Apthorp  says  Cornelius's  'Barber 
of  Bagdad”  was  brought  out  at  Wei- 
mar in  1859.  . 

It  was  produced  at  Weimar  in  ISoa 
(December  15). 

* * 

Mr.  Apthorp  says  Cornelius  died  Octo- 
ber 24,  1874. 

But  Cornelius  died  October  26,  1x74. 

**  * 

Mr.  Apthorp  says  Goldmark  was  born 
December  17,  1840. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Goldmark  was 
born  May  18,  1830. 

■■  * L* 

The  overture  to  "The  Barber  of  Bag- 
dad” has  a history,  but  Mr.  Apthorp 
did  not  see  fit  to  tell  the  story  in  the 
Program  Book,  although  there  is  in- 
formation concerning  the  "dotted  trip- 
let,” “swept  syncopated  chords,”  and 
“a  new  counter-phrase  in  the  violins 
and  sextolet  arpegg  in  the  violas.” 
Oiif ! 

This  overture  was  composed  by 
Cornelius  after  the  first  production  of 
the  opera,  and  he  sketched  it  only  for 
piano,  for  four  hands.  Liszt  afterward 
orchestrated  it.  The  whole  instrumental 
part  of  the  opera,  by  the  way,  was  re- 
written for  a larger  orchestra  by 
Tausig,  but  when  the  opera  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  America  (New  York, 
Jan.  3,  1890)  the  score  used  was  the  one 
edited  by  Mottl. 

Mr.  Apthrop  speaks  of  “strong  chords 
in  the  brass  and  bassoons."  Why  does 
he  not  add  that  this  pompous  motive 
is  the  one  that  accompanies  the  nara- 
of  the  Barber  by  name  through 


artful  musician  of  these  latter  days, 
who  prepares  his  simplicity  with  in- 
finite pains.  A composer  of  distin- 
guished musical  feeling  and  accomplish- 
ments said  last  night  of  the  Largo, 
"It  is  meretricious.”  He  spoke  unerr- 
ingly the  one,  the  only  word. 

PHILIP  HALE, 
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Messrs.  Mollenhauer  and 
Rotoli,  Conductors. 

A Pot-Pourri  of  Opinions,  Gos- 
sip and  Reflections. 


.out  the  opera:  Abul  Hassan  Ali  Kbn 
Bekar.  This  phrase  is  used  only  in 
connection  with  the  name,  and  always 
to  produce  a serio-comic  effect.  As  Mr. 
Krehblel  says,  “He  (Cornelius)  does  not 
label  the  Barber  with  It,  and  compel 
the  orchestra  to  announce  his  entrance 
like  a footman  or  usher.  It  stands,  not 
for  him,  but  for  his  capacious  name.” 
The  second  and  charming  chief  theme 
is  taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the 
opera.  With  the  exception  of  these 
themes  and  the  ingenious  counterpoint 
against  the  second  theme,  in  which  last 
night  the  strings  were  too  powerful 
when  the  melody  w’as  sustained  by  wind 
instruments,  this  overture  is  like  unto 
a mighty  rattling  of  dry  bones.  What 
a sky-assailing  prelude  to  a comic 
opera!  The  thought  of  Hansllck's 
sneer  was  in  the  mind:  “This  barber 

shaved  with  guillotines  not  with 
razors.”  The  developments  are  for  the 
most  part  sandy,  and  the  capricious, 
changing  rhythms  jolt  when  they  try 
to  be  piquant. 


And  secure  In  magazines, 

llulea  all  rhymesters  In  their  teens. 


L The  Bacchante  1»  nerw  a Boston  in-  u 
•mutton.  Prof’  •nor  Charles  Eliot  Nor-  ll 
anl fled  at  it. 


tor 


_ 

rd  Mansfield's  fans,  chan-  I 
clocks,  etc.,  brought  only  I 
the  best.  The  iron  nerve,  II 


Is  It  true  that  If  a Frenchman’s  name  j 
begins  with  “vllle”  he  springs  from  j 
Normandy;  with  “cour”  from  Picardy;  J 
with  “ker”  from  lower  Brittany?  They 
eay  In  England, 

"By  Tre.  Pol,  and  Pen, 

You  Khali  know  the  Cornish  men.” 
There  is  in  Cornwall  a fourth  Inchoa^ 
tion,  viz:  “Car,"  which  signifies  a rock. 


Goldmark's  opera  has  been  praised 
extravagantly  and  assailed  bitterly  in 
Germany.  Some  say  it  was  inspired  by 
the  success  of  “Hansel  und  Gretel,” 
although  it  is  my  Impression  that  Gold- 
mark  was  at  work  on  his  "Cricket” 
before” 'Humperdinck’s  opera  saw  the 
footlights.  With  the  opera  we  have 
now  nothing  to  do.  The  entr'acte  in 
concert  is  absolute  music,  and  this  par- 
ticular entr’acte  is  cheap  stuff,  un- 
worthy of  the  composer  of  the  “Sa- 
kuntala,”  "Prometheus”  and  “Sappho” 
overtures.  What  in  the  world  has  the 
fugued  movement  that  precedes  the 
folk  song  to  do  with  the  affair  ? It  is 
thrown  in  as  though  it  were  a sop  to 
pedantry.  The  folk-song  is  “Weisst  Du, 
wle  vlel  Sternleln  Stehen,”  If  I am  not 
mistaken.  There  is  conventional  and 
dull  development  of  this  theme,  until 
the  Inevitable  apotheosis  of  the  tune 
with  roar  and  bang  and  calcium  lights. 
Then  comes  a beer-hall  dance,  vulgar, 
noisy,  stupid,  and  the  wretched  thing 
ends  with  a genera]  throwing  about  of 
furniture  and  a hurling  of  empty  beer 
pots  at  the  tired  fiddlers.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  Goldmark  should  have 
written  such  obscene  music. 

* * • 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  again  the 
stirring,  superb  overture  to  "Gwendo- 
line,” which  was  passionately  played. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a negrophile 
to  enjoy  the  symphony  by  Dvorak, 
which  contains  much  that  is  beautiful. 
There  are  two  Dvoraks  in  this  work, 
one  the  naive  Bohemian,  the  other  the 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Singers, 
Players  and  Pieces. 


Last  week  in  Boston  there  were  two 
exhibitions  of  fine  results  obtained  by 
conductors  who  have  had  little  oppoi - 
tunity  to  show  their  skill  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  displayed  glo- 
riously his  control  over  an  orchestra 
at  the  concert  given  by  the  unfortu-i * 1 
nate,  misguided,  ill-advised  Mrs.  Inez 
Sprague.  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  showed 
what  can  be  done  by  a musician  of, 
experience,  taste  and  authority  with  a 
willing  chorus  of  comparatively  un- 
skilled singers.  Even  Mr.  Apthorp, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  devoted 
zealously  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lang, 
sounded  a rapturous  note  in  his  re-J 
view  of  Mr.  Rotoll’s  concert,  and  ex- 
claimed. “Take  it  for  all  In  all,  it  was 
the  very  finest  choral  performance  we 
have  ever  heard  in  Boston.” 

I Now  inspiration  did  not  descend  up- 
i on  either  Mr.  Mollenhauer  or  Mr.  Ro- 
toli suddenly  and  with  accompanying 
perturbations  of  nature.  Each  of  these 
men  learned  slowly  and  laboriously  his 
trade.  It  is  true  that  each  was  born 
1 with  musical  instinct,  but  instinct  alone 
will  not  give  a conductor  authority  or 
teach  him  the  most  effective  reading  of 
a score.  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  an  admir- 
able violinist,  one  of  a family  of  vio- 
linists, served  his  time  under  Theodore 
Thomas,  and  in  tjie  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  For  some  years  he  has  been 
the  leader  of  that  excellent  organiza- 
tion, the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra, 
whose  services  are  eagerly  sought  by 
the  managers  of  Festivals  throughout 
the  country.  He  has  furthermore  en- 
larged his  reputation  by  the  results 
already  obtained  at  the  New  Bedford 
Choral  Association  concerts  led  by  him. 
The  abilities  of  Mr.  Rotoli  as  a con- 
ductor of  choruses  have  long  been 
known  in  Rome  and  London;  but  they 
have  been  sadly  overlooked  in  this  city 
where  good  conductors  are  needed. 

There  are  three  choral  societies  in 
Boston;  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the 
Cecilia,  the  Apollo.  These  three  socie- 
ties are  conducted  by  one  man,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Johnson  Lang. 

They  form  a very  important  part  of 
the  musical  organization  known  as  the 
Lang  Trust,  which  also  Includes  piano 
pupils,  organ  pupils,  singers  who  are 
desirous  of  being  engaged  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  above-named  societies,  and 
certain  estimable  persons  who  plume 
themselves  on  their  conservatism  and 
respect  the  decrees  laid  down  by  self- 
appointed  patrons  and  patronesses  in 
artistic  matters. 

Some  time  ago  when  there  was  talk 
about  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  such  monopoly  in  leadership,  the 
question  was  raised  almost  arrogantly, 
"But  who  is  there  to  conduct  here  if 
Mr.  Lan?  should  resign?”  The  names  of 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  and  Mr.  Rotoli  were 
at  once  mentioned.  I remember  that 
there  was  sniffing  of  noses  and  raising 
of  eyebrows.  “Mollenhauer?  Mollen- 
hauer? Oh  yes,  he  conducts  a band  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Rotoli . Roto- 
li? Oh  yes,  he's  a singing  teacher,  and 
i has  a choir  in  some  church  or  other.” 
Others  pretended  never  to  have  heard 
these  names. 

But  the  time  is  past  for  such  silly 
and  affected  Indifference  or  thinly-dis- 
guised contempt.  These  two  men  had 
at  last  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
their  art  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  a 
representative  Boston  public.  Nobly 
were  these  opportunities  improved. 

And  yet  I hear  a faint  voice,  mur- 
muring, “There’s  only  one  conductor  of 
choruses  in  town.  His  name  is  Lang. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  It  is  eminently  fit 
and  proper  that  he  should  rule  over 
the  three  leading  vocal  societies  of  the 
city.”  Yet  a little  sloop,  a little  slum- 
ber, a little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep. 


The  sickness  of  * Rosenthal  disap- 
pointed many.  Friday  morning  he  was 
feverish  and  ho  stayed  in  his  room  hop-  I 
Ing  to  be  well  enough  to  appear  at  the 
I Public  Rehearsal;  but  his  physician  for- 
j bade  him  to  leave  his  bed.' 


late  knowledge  of  the  constvuo- 

ion  of  the  piano  as  that  enjoyed  by 
Rosenthal.  He  took  a practical  course 
some  time  ago  In  a piano  factory,  until 
he  knew  the  parts  of  the  Instrument. 
So  particular  Is  he  In  his  choice,  that  | 
he  spent  day  after  day  In  the  Steinway 
warerootn  in  New  York  before  the 
chosen  piano  suited  him.  One  pianist  | 
] will  say,  “This  is  too  hard;”  another 
I "This  is  too  weak;"  but  how  many  ate 
able  to  put  a finger  here  and  there, 

! talking  Intelligently  of  lead  or  the, 
pricking  of  a hammer? 

• • * 

It  Is  a singular  tact  that  while  Ro- 
senthal Is  not  characteristically  emo- 
tional In  his  playing  he  provokes  emo- 
tional outbursts  from  such  writers  as 
Mr  Huneker.  Witness  this  extract 
from  the  Morning  Advertiser  (N.  Y.)  of 
last  week: 

j "Rosenthal  revels  In  the  material 
/splendor  of  his  art.  In  his  dreams  are 
no  pallid  twilights,  no  haunted  thickets, 
no  brakes  wherein  hunts  the  nymph 
with  slim  busts.  He  sees  firm,  cool 
Iniarble  t -mples,  and  when  the  stars 
shine  their  light  Is  frosty  and  glittering. 
His  playing  is  linear  perfection.  No 
Tyrian  purple  dyes  the  miraculous  fret- 
work of  his  musical  mantle.  He  is 
electric,  dazzling,  but  seldom  melting; 
and  as  almost  any  school  girl  today 
plays  with  'expression'— vague  quan- 
tity—Rosenthal  is  all  the  more  welcome. 
What  I cannot  comprehend  is  the  pov- 
erty of  brain  that,  because  a Pade- 
rewski. a Joseffy  or  a O'Albert  are  ad- 
mired. (hat  same  admiration  inhabits 
one  from  admiring  Rosenthal. 

"Blessed  are  the  catholic,  for  they 
shall  enjoy  more  than  the  bigoted.  In 
the  kingdom  of  piano  playing  there  are 
many  mansions,  and  Rosenthal  has  a 
big  one  all  to  himself,  with  his  name 
over  the  door  in  bronze  letters.” 

* * * l i 

Has  Emma  Eames  improved  in  her 

art?  Mr.  Huneker  says,  “Eames  re-  1 
turns  to  us  slimmer  in  figure,  but  ra- 
diant and  mellowed  in  voice  and  style. 
She  has  undoubtedly  been  working,  Ru- 
in beauty  of  tone,  emission  and  phras-  i 
ing  there  is  little  »to  be  desired.  She! 
was  a lovely  vision  and  she  sang  beauti-  j 
fully  Eva’s  beautiful  music.  Her  inter- 
pretation of  the  role  is  more  elastic, 
more  naive,  more  'Jeune  fille'  and 
more  iniimate.  Her  voice  is  brilliant, 
free,  full  of  color  and  tender— and  you 
know  tenderness  was  never  Us  distin-  j 
guishing  quality.  She  has  improved  j 
much  in  action,  and  her  poses  are  more  | 
plastic  and  varied.” 

« * * 

It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Bispham,  who 
made  his  dfebut  as  Beckmesser  in  "The 
Mastersingers”  in  New  York  last  week, 
did  not  answer  fully  to  expectations 
| aroused  by  the  fulsome  praise  of  Lon- 
don critics.  “His  voice  is  not  remark- 
able in  quality,”  one  New  Yorker  writes. 
An  excellent  critic  told  me  yesterday 
that  Bispham’s  Beckmesser  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Carbone,  the  admirable 
actor  who  has  been  admired  by  us  in 
Mechanics’  ■ Building. 

* . 

Mr.  P.unciman  asks  in  the  Saturday 
I Review,  “Is  Richter  overworking?”  Pie 
complains  of  Richter’s  idea  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's  sixth  symphony. 

"He  gave  us  some  fine  playing  on 


Monday,  notably  in  the  third  movement 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  (Sixth  symphony— the 
end  of  which  came  off  with  surprising 
heroic  dignity  and  power — but  in  Wag- 
ner’s ‘Faust’  overture,  the  other  move- 
ments of  the  Tschaikowsky,  and  even 
the  familiar  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  there 
was  a curious  woodenness,  a lack  of 
spontaneity,  an  irritating  sense  of  tire- 
some effort,  as  though  Richter  was 
goading  the  music  along  like  a stubborn 
animal,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  to  bed 
as  soon  as  the  task  was  over.  So  far 
as  the  Tschaikowsky  is  concerned,  this 
may  not  have  been  entirely  due  to  a 
want  of  freely  flowing’  energy.  Richter 
Germanized  it  sadly,  treating  the  Rus- 
sian's most  audacious  picturesque 
splashes  of  color  and  all  his  light  and 
delicate  filigree  work  with  a terribly 
conscientious  and  laborious  German 
touch— a touch  hinting  at  hours  de- 
voted to  analysis  and  lager  beer.  The 
second  theme  will  not  bear  playing  at 
that  slow  pace;  there  is  not  enough  in 
it;  while  to  put  the  next  portion  (the 
moderato  mosso)  under  ‘a  pair  o’  patent 
double  million  magnifyin’  gas  fnicro- 
scopcs  of  hextra  power,’  so  that  every 
strand  in  the  contrapuntal  rope  shows 
i with  painful  distinctness,  simply  re- 
i veals’  weaknesses  one  never  guesses  at 
I when  it  receives  the  more  dashing, 

! sparkling,  touch-and-go  treatment  af- 
j fected  by  Mr.  Manns.  In  a word,  I in- 
finitely prefer  Manns  in  this  kind  of 
music,  even  when  Richter  is  at  his 
I best.” 

Every  now  and  then  someone  in  Bos- 
ton exclaims.  "Oh,  if  we  only  had 
Richter  ill  Boston.”  I am  told  by 
orchestral  players  as  well  as  by  men 
of  keen  musical  judgment  that  or- 
chestras led  within  the  last  few  years 
by  Richter  are  often  slovenly  in  their 
performance,  and  his  readings  often 
seem  dull  and  logy. 

.** 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  said  the  other  day, 
"I  consider  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  to . 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
ductors of  orchestral  accompaniments 
I have  ever  met  on  the  concert  stage. 

I should  put  Richter  first.  I am  in- 
clined to  put  Mollenhauer  next.” 

* * » 

It  is  a great  'pleasure  to  state  that 
Mr.  William  Ji  Henderson,  who  has 
for  some  tlmp  been  a writer  of  editorial 
articles  for  the  New  York  Journal,  has 


hpted  a can  to  ms  om  post  us  music 

critic  for  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Henderson's  knowledge,  discrimina- 
tion, Judgment,  antipathy  to  humbug, 
Incorruptibility,  broad  sympathy  with 
all  that  Is  pure  and  noble  In  music 
have  long  been  known.  His  stylo  Is 
lucid,  forcible,  elegantly  simple.  His 
biting  sarcasm  Is  used  only  against  the 
pretenders  and  the  snobs  In  the  Re- 
public of  Music.  He  Is  never  witty  for 
the  mere  sake  of  a cruel  and  sparkling 
epigram.  His  wit  Is  a lance  employed 
In  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Svendsen  has  been  very  sick. 

The  theatres  In  Berlin  will  hold  20,000 
spectators. 

Antoinette  Sterling  is  to  make  a con- 
cert tour!!! 

Philipp  Scharwenka  has  finished  a 
new  violin  suite. 

Emilia  Rlcca  has  left  the  operetta 
stage  to  become  a nun. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  will  create  the  part 
of  Cinderella  in  Massenet’s  new  opera. 

Hyllested,  the  pianist,  who  lived  for 
some  time  in  this  country,  is  in  Paris. 

Mathis  Lussy  began  a course  of  lec- 
tures in  musical  rhythm  at  Paris  the 
9th. 

Henry  Marteau  is  appearing  as  con- 
ductor as  well  as  violinist  in  German 
towns.  ** 

Bruckner  left  the  manuscripts  of  his 
chief  works  to  the  Imperial  Library  in 
Vienna. 

Theodore  Stieber,  once  a favorite  sing- 
ing teacher  in  Berlin,  died  Oct.  17  at  the 
age  ot  75. 

Sehillings’s  opera  “Ingwelde”  met 
with  success  at  Wiesbaden.  William  II. 
was  there. 

They  say  that  JSO.OOO  has  been  spent 
on  the  ballet  "Monte-Cristo”  at  the 
the  Empire,  London. 

Victor  Staub,  a pianist  of  Paris, 
played  in  Berlin  like  an  accomplished 
automaton,  they  say, 

Richard  Strauss  has  aciepted  invita- 
tions to  lead  his  orchestral  works  in 
German  and  Belgian  towns. 

Handel's  "Choice  of  lAercules”  will  be 
produced  at  Lelpsic  in  January.  Chrys- 
ander's  edition  will  be  used. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  "Capriccio  Es- 
pagnol”  made  a sensation  at  a recent 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris. 

The  Donizetti  Committee  at  Bergamo 
offers  a prize  of  $400  for  the  best  paint- 
ing of  a Donizettian  subject. 

Mascagni  is  to  write  a symphonic 
poem  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of 
Giacomo  Leopardi  at  Recanati. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Simonson,  who  sang  in  the  | 
United  States  in  the  early  sixties,  died  I 
at  Melbourne,  Australia,  Sept.  19. 

Saint-Saeus  swears  he  will  write  no 
more  for  the  stage.  His  eyes  and  gen- 
eral health  discourage  severe  work.  ! 

Heinrich  Hoffman’s  oratorio  “Prome- 
theus” will  be  sung  this  winter  in 
several  German  and  Austrian  cities. 

The  title  of  Johann  Strauss’s  new 
operetta  to  be  produced  at  Vienna  this 
season  is  "The  Goddess  of  Good  Sense.” 

Miss  Florence  Tyler,  who  will  join’ 
the  Castle  Square  Company  in  "Caval- 
lerla  Rusticana,”  is  a native  of  Bath, 
Me. 

The  people  of  Hamburg  heard  Cheru- 
bini's “Medea”  Oct.  20  for  the  first  time. 
Mrs.  Doxat  acted  the  heroine  with 
power. 

Carlos  Gomes  died  at  Para— not  Milan 
—Sept.  16,  having  suffered  acutely.  He 
left  an  opera  manuscript,  "Noite  do 
Castelle.” 

Xaver  Scharwenka  played  the  piano 
part  of  his  piano  quartet  op.  37  last 
month  in  Berlin  with  the  Hollander 
Quartet. 

"Hailing/'  a music  drama  in  three 
acts  by  Gustav  Weinberg  and  Anton 
Bberhardt,  was  produced  lately  at 
Augsburg. 

The  Liederkranz  ot  New  York  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  in  May 
by  giving  concerts  in  Italian,  Australian 
and  German  towns. 

The  titles  of  Dvorak's  new  symphonic 
poems  (op.  107,  10$,  109)  are  "Der,  Was- 
sermaiyi,”  "Die  Mittagshexe”  and 
"Das  goldene  Spinnrad.” 

Celeste  Painpare,  a pianist  of  Paris, 
pleased  at  Leipsic  by  her  display  of 
temperament  and  technique  at  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  Lisztverein. 

Ruckauf’s  (a  Viennese)  new  opera 
"Die  Kosenthalerin,"  treats  of  an  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  Albert  Durer.  Tr^e 
opera  will  be  produced  at  Dresden. 

The  New  England  Conservatory 
School  of  Opera  was  formally  opened 
with  the  beginning  of  the  second  term 
of  the  present  year  Thursday  last. 

A new  effect  of  solo  violin  and  muted 
trumpets  is  supposed  to  depict  "the  bit- 
ing anguish  in  Cordelia’s  heart”  in 
VVciqgartner's  new  symphonic  poem, 
“Lear,’ 

The  Cecilia  will  give  Dvorak’s  “Spec- 
tre's Bride”  Friday  evening,  Doc.  4,  in 
Music  Hall.  Mrs.  Bradbury  and  Messrs. 
G.  J.  Parker  and  Max  Heinrich  will  be 
the  soloists. 

The  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt,  Oct. 
29,  published  a Jong  review  by  Hugo 
Riemann  of  the  performance  of  Han- 
del s "Deborah”  (edited  by  Chrysander) 
at  Leipsic,  Oct.  IS. 

Mrs.  Francis  Saville  will  sing  at  Co- 
vent Garden  in  May.  She  now  goes  to 
Russia;  she  will  sing  at  Nice  in  Febru- 
ary, at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  in 
March,  and  at  Vienna  in  April. 

There  will  be  interesting  music  today 
at  3 P.  M.  before  The  Parliament  of 
Man  in  Union  Hall,  48  Boyislon  Street. 
Mr.  O.  J.  Hackelt  and  Mr.  Sanford 
Keith  Gurney  will  be  the  soloists. 

The  music  of  Wormser’s  new  opfira- 
eomique  “Rival!,”  produced  at  the 
Folies-Dramatiques,  Paris,  is  said  to 
be  without  liveliness  and  exuberance. 
The  story  has  Massgna  for  its  hero. 

Jeno  Hubay's  three-act  opera  "Der 
Dortlump,”  although  it  was  applauded 
in  Vienna,  is  said  to  be  a mixture  of 
Hungarian  folk  songs  and  sentimental 
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Here  arc  the  dales  for  Bayreuth  1897. 
l’lom  July  19  to  Aug.  19,  there  will  he 
three  scries  of  the  "Ring"  and  8 per- 
rormanees  of  , "Parsifal.”  July  19,  27 
2®'  Auk-  ?.  9,  II.  19,  “Parsifal."  July 
21-21,  Aug.  2-5,  14-17,  the  "Ring.” 

Miss  All  mile  io  1,11110.  pialtlst,  will  ho 
(he  soloist  at  the  first  public  concert 
KLvcr.  tly  I*10  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club 
New  York  Dec  7.  Mr.  McDowell 
Will  (ben  make  .his  debut  In  New  York 
as  a conductor. 

n-Ju'i  wldow  of  Theodore  Salome,  tho 
r‘±n°''.n  or*:u,llst  »"d  composer, 
urrango  her  house  at  Saint- 
Oei  main-en-I -aye  lor  a school,  or  a 
1w  wo1n?on  visiting  Paris  for 
siuciy.  Her  address  is  20  rue  du  Vicll 


»t  bourn.  I know  ye 
v y«i  clog  and  cllnx  i 


Abreuvoir. 

The  performance  of  "Moses  in  Egvnl” 
hL!!  testimonial  to  Mr.  HlrschfelS  has 


Due  notice  will  be 


as 

been  postponed 

1 ”le  <?ate  to  be  decided  upon” 

ins  lmesS  ^eady  sold  for  (he  20th 
Box  Office6  edeemecI  at  lhe  Music  Hall 

Mijts  Loltie  Mae  MacKay,  the  Bos- 
ton soprano,  will  take  the  part  of  Bei- 

,a,,!n  the  Performance  of  “The  Mas- 
e°/'  t°  be  given  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
Vyaltham,  Dec.  1 and  3,  under  the  aus- 
pices ot  the  Waltham  Union  Opera 
Company.  * 

Richter's  English  provincial  tour  has 
been  a success  in  every  way.  Audiences 
have  been  most  enthusiastic  and  seats 
have  been  at  a premium.  The  receipts 
i?6  l".ne  concerts  amounted  to  £3000. 
At  the  Liverpool  concert  £500  was  taken, 
which  equals  the  St.  James's  Hall  re- 
ceipts. At  the  Queen’s  Hall  the  receipts 
have  been  over  £600  per  night. 

A service  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  25 
years  incumbency  of  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Whitney  as  organist  of  the  Church  of 
tile  Advent  will  be  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  Dec.  3,  at  10.30  o'clock.  The 
music  will  be  made  up  entirely  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  compositions,  and  the  Com- 
munion Service  (No.  2)  written  espe- 
cially for  this  occasion,  will  be  sung 
for  the  first  time. 

"Konigsidyllen,”  a c-yclus  of  sym- 
phonic  poems  (founded  on  Tennyson’s 

Idyls  of  the  King”)  by  the  Hollander 
Cornelie’  van  Oosterzee,  was  produced  at 
Utrecht  Oct.  14.  The  composer  was  a 
pupil  of  H.  Urban  at  Berlin,  where  his 

Iolanthe  prelude  and  “Nordlsche 
Fantasie”  are  known.  Nikisch  will  pro- 
duce two  movements,  "Geraint's  Braut- 
fahrt,"  and  "Elaine's  Traum  und  Tod  ” 
in  Berlin., 

Regina  Pinkert,  who  was  specially  en- 
gaged for  the  festival  performances  at 
the  Argentina  at  Rome,  during  the  days 
given  over  to  the  marriage  festivities 
of  the  Prince  of  Naples  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Montenegro,  scored  a brilliant 
success,  they  -say,  as  Elvira  in  "I  Puri- 
l tani,”  and  the  Roman  journals  are 
full  of  praise  of  this  artist,  who  will 
sing  at  the  Scala  in  Milan  in  the  coming 
carnival  season,  and  afterward  may  be 
heard  in  London  in  one  or  two  of  her 
j favorite  parts. 

Mr.  David  Bispham  gave  a farewell 
concert  in  London  Oct.  31,  when  he  in- 
troduced "Four  Serious  Songs”  by 
Brahms.  A critic  wrote,  "When  Brahms 
thoroughly  makes  up  his  mind  to  be 
serious  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact, 
and  we  only  wish  that  ‘tedious’  were 
not  an  appropriate  synonym.”  One  of 
these  songs  is  a setting  of  the  last 
three  or  four  verses  of  the  third  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes,  in  which  man  is 
thought  to  have  little  advantage  over 
the  beast  that  perisheth.  Brahms,  by 
the  way,  is  very  sick. 

In  reading  over  the  prospectus  of 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg  just 
issued,  we  find  it  stated  that  Pade- 
rewski said  it  was  the  best  hall  in  the 
country  for  a pianist.  Now,  as  he  said 
the  very  same  thing  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York;  of  the  Auditorium,  Chicago; 
of  Boston  Music  Hall,  and  of  a dozen 
other  halls  in  America,  all  of  them 
must  have  pleased  him  best.  “Funny 
dog,”  as  the  English  humorist  exclaimed. 
When  Paderewski  played  with  Nikisch 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Brooklyn  on  the  occasion  when  his  own 
concerto  was  performed,  he  said  it  was 
the  best  accompaniment  of  his  concerto 
he  had  ever  had,  but  he  said  the  very 
same  thing  to  Theodore  Thomas  and 
others.  But  it  is  possible  that  each 
performance  of  the  concerto  helped 
toward  improving  the  next  orchestra, 
and  he  always,  under  those  circumstan- 
ces, told  the  truth.  "Funny  dog,”  as 
the  English  humorist  exclaimed,  "funny 
dog.”—— Musical  Courier. 

Nicola  Barili,  a former  opera  singer 
here,  and  a half  brother  of  Mme.  Patti, 
died  the  16th  at  his  home,  231  East 
Thirty-fifth  Street.  He  had  been  ill  from 
a complication  of  diseases  for  over  nine 
months.  His  death  was  due  to  heart 
failure,  resulting  from  pleurisy.  Signor 
Barili  was  70  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  studied  music 
both  in  that  city  and  Milan.  His  father, 
Jacino  Barili,  was  an  Italian  composer 
of  some  note.  His  mother,  who  after- 
ward became  Mme.  Patti,,  achieved  con- 
siderable success  as  an  opera  singer. 
Band's  first  great  success  was  scored 
at  a concert  given  at  Bucharest  before 
the  King  and  his  court,  when  Barili 
was  19.  He  had  a fine  bass  voice.  After 
making  a tour  of  Europe  he  came  to 
New  York  and  began  singing  in  Italian 
opera.  He  appeared  in  "Don  Giovanni.” 
"Ernani”  and  “Rigoletto.”  At  one  time 
he  sang  with  Mme.  Patti  at  the  Star 
Theatre.  Sixteen  years  ago  he.  man- 
aged a very  successful  tour  of  Carlotta 
[ Patti  through  Europe.  He  was  also 
! Secretary  to  Thomas  Salvini  on  his  tour 
of  this  country  under  Palmer’s  manage- 
ment. Fifteen  years  ago  Barili's  voice 
gave  out  almost  entirely.  His  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  ’was  at  a Masonic 
benefit  for  Mr.  Corradi,  an  Italian  art- 
ist, at  Turner  Hall,  in  Irving  Place. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  stage 
Barili  gave  private  vocal  and  instru- 
mental lessons.  Barili  was  an  enthu- 
siastic Mason.  He  was  Past  Master  of 
Garibaldi  Lodge,  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding.  He  will  be  buried 
with  Masonic  rites  from  the  Masonic 
Temple  on  Friday  afternoon.  He  was 
married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  a 
German.  His  second  wife  survives  him. 
New  York  Sun. 
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'T- 1.  y«t,  ye 

(WVlKhtH  of  lea 
anklen! 

JKnrth  to  a chamber  of  muiirnlnK'  turn*— I 
hear  tho  o'crw»*en1ng,  mocking  ^olc.o, 

•'Matter  1h  conqueror— matter,  triumphant 
only,  continues  onward." 

Despairing  cries  float  ceaselessly  toward  me, 

The  call  of  my  nearest  lover,  putting  forth, 
alarm'd,  uncertain, 

•‘Tho  sea  I am  quickly  to  sail,  come  toll  mo, 

Como  toll  mo  whore  I am  speeding— toll  me 
my  destination." 

C understand  your  anguish,  but  I cannot  help  • 
you, 

I approach,  hear,  behold— the  sad  mouth,  tho  j 
look  out  of  the  eyes,  your  mute  Inquiry, 

•'Whither  I go  from  tho  bed  I recline  on, 
come  tell  me;" 

Old  age,  alarm'd,  uncertain— A young  wo- 
man’s voice,  appealing  to  me  for  com- 
fort; 

| A young  man’s  voice,  "Shall  I not  escape?"  I 


— 

Dreary  thoughts,  you  say,  especially  I 
In  this  bracing,  Thanksgiving  weather.  ! 
We  are  not  Egyptians.  Why  should 
the  image  of  Deaths  be  shown  to  tho 
guests?  Why  should  there  be  the  I 
disturbing.  Ill-bred  voice,  "Drink  and  I 
| !be  merry,  for  after  thy  death,  such 
I ©halt  thou  be"? 


And  yet  sinewed  Sir,  or  voluptuous 
[Madam,  or  delicate  Malden,  it  Is  a good 
thing  for  you,  as  at  night  you  seek 
Bleep,  the  great  consoler  In  this  world, 
to  stretch  legs  and  arms  in  lazy  relaxa- 
tion, and,  as  you  stretch,  to  remember 
the  narrower,  inevitable  bed  in  which 
there  will  not  be  so  much  room.  The 
tree  may  now.  bo  standing  that  grows 
only  to  hold  you  finally  snug  and  se- 
cure. Even  now  the  callous  workman 
tnay  be  a-varnlshlng  your  little  house. 

'And  why  should  you  be  perturbed 
ty  these  thoughts  as  you  stretch  after 
the  toil  or  pleasure  of  the  day?  Re- 
member the  words  of  Thomas  Fuller: 
•'To  smell  to  a turf  of  fresh  earth  Is 
yholesome  for  the  body;  no  less  are 
thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to  the  t 
soul.”  You  will  join  Kings  and  coun- 
selors. Plato  and  Helen  of  Troy,  Na- 
poleon and  Cleopatra,  Shakspeare  and 
Artemus  Ward  are  tucked  away,  and 
they  are  very  quiet  In  their  sleep. 
Think  only  during  the  day  that  no 
avenging  whispers  should  distress  you 
after  you  put  off  the  bravery  of  con- 
ventional dress  and  are  helpless,  left 
alone  with  the  Inhabitants  of  the  dark. 
The  good  Bishop  summed  up  the  mat- 
ter in  two  lines: 

Teaoh  me  to  live,  that  X may  dread 
Tho  grave  as  little  as  my  bed. 


The  chair  vacated  at  Yale  by  Prof. 
Murphy  was  not  filled  satisfactorily.  It 
seems. 

Foot  ball  songs  are  not  of  late  Inven- 
tion. In  1815  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sheriff  of 
Ettrlck  Forest,  wrote  two  songs  for  the 
match  Dec.  5 between  the  Ettrlck  men 
and  the  men  of  Yarrow.  Here  Is  a 
verse  of  one  of  them; 

Then  strip,  lads,  end  to  It.  though  sharp  be 
the  weather, 

And  if  by  mischance,  you  should  happen 
to  fall. 

There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a tumble 
on  heather, 

Arjd  life  Is  itself  but  a game  of  foot  ball! 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  the  22d 
commented  at  length  upon  two  glaring 
Inaccuracies  In  statements  of  fact  made 
by  Mr.  Apthrop  in  his  "little  terra-cotta 
pamphlet”  program-book  for  the  last 
Boston  Symphony  concert  In  New  York. 
The  Tribune  ends  by  saying,  "Many 
friends  of  the  Boston  orchestra  must 
|iave  made  their  mental  corrections  as 
they  read  their  prograrn-books  at  last 
week's  concert;  but,  as  annotated  pro- 
grams are  for  the  instruction  of  the 

fiubllc,  and  not  for  a test  of  their  know- 
edge,  it  will  he  well  to  have  some 
corrections  made  the  next  time  these  I 
paragraphs  are  printed.”  Mr.  Apthorp 
18  a man  of  liberal  education  and  he  is 
an  entertaining  writer;  but  he  Is  pains-  j 
takingly  and  heroically  Inaccurate. 
Hardly  a week  passes  here  that  the 
program-book  does  not  contain  mis- 
statements of  fact  sounded  as  from 
the  mouth  of  a cock-sure  trombone. 


c 
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platitudes.  mere  is— mue 
/ spirit. 

/ There  will  be  a Memorial  Service  for 


h 


/ 


burndale,  at  4 P.  M.  today.  The  off“r- 
ings  will  be  for  his  widow  and  children,  ! 
and  tjte  music  of  the  service  will  be  1 
wholly  hv  him. 

Mr.  Eliof  Hubbard,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Blaess.  ’cellist,  and  Mrs.  Field,  pianist, 
will  give  a concert  in  Chipman  Hall. 
Tremont  Temple,  Monday,  the  30th,  al 
3 o’clock.  The  program  will  be  one  of 
unusual  interest. 

A new  string  quartet  in  B fiat  major 
by  Joseph  Suclt  was  played  In  Berlin  ! 
bv  t be  Bohemian  Quartet,  Oct.  24.  The 
Work  was  praised  in  extraordinary  1 


cross  | 


QUO 

fro 


th 
F 

or  purs 


Nogucbl.  o Japanese  poet  whose 
have  been  published  in  the  Lark, 
used  of  lifting  his  "Noguchi” 
Piie-s  "Kulalle."  The  New  York 
e publishes  the  "deadly  parallel. 
!ke  of  It  is  that  the  lines  of  Poe 
bv  the  Tribune  are  in  the  main 
"The  Sleeper"  and  not  from 
He"  although  three  lines  from 
att'er  are  curiously  introduced, 
ntly  the  Poe  editor  was  talking, 
uing,  or  in  a journey. 


today  If  he  had  not  thought 

the  Alps  In  his  music? 

And  as  certain  celebrated  pianists  try 
to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  In  their  | 
performance  from  the  peculiar  limita- 
tions and  character  of  the  piano,  ana 
strive  to  hint  at  orchestral  color  and 
all  manner  of  orchestral  effects,  so 
does  Sgambatl — and  he  Is  not  alone  in 
this — endeavor  to  enlarge  the  capabili- 
ties and  swell  the  mission  of  the  stiing 
' quartet. 


Fd 


the  23d  of  November.  1SS6.  Mr.  j 
md  de  Goncourt  pondered  the  fact  I 
that  Karcev  had  been  rebuked  by  many  | 
for  his  unwarrantable  treatment  of  de 
Goncourt's  piece  "Ren4e  Mauperin.  lie 
wondered  at  Sarcey's  excuse,  which  was 
that  the  piece  showed  "literary  pre- 
fer -ions  " And  de  Goncourt  exclaimed. 

• An  author  who  has  a high  ideal  of 
•qj*  who  strives  earnestly  in  his  ^rit- 
tn»  and  tries  to  create  now  types— he  s 
thl  man  to  be  slaughtered.  But  hurrah 
for  the  money-winner,  hurrah  for  the 
man  who  works  at  his  trade  without 
any  aspiration'." 


Mr.  Huneker  found  the  Garden  Scene 
from  "Faust"  as  sung  by  Melba  and 
Jean  de  Reszke  tame:  It  lacked  tne 

amorous  smack;  both  Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite seemed  decorously  walking  to 
Sic  pH  of  perdition.  There  were  no 
sudden  swoontngs,  no  delirium;  all  w as 
well  bred  and  well  ordered.  Even  the 
tempi  were  solemn  gaited." 


Paderewski's  violin  sonata  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs  Timo- 
lh£e  Adamowski  and  Arthur  Foote  Oct. 
20.  1891.  Last  night  it  was  played  most 
sympathetically  by  Mr.  Kneisel  and  j 
Mrs.  Szumowska-Adamowski.  The  j 
sonata  is  not  a strong  work.  There  is 
melodic  and  harmonic  monotony,  there 
is  diffuseness,  there  is  an  absence  of  a 
firm  grasp.  The  personality  of  Pad-  j 
erewski  is  so  magnetic  that  when  he 
presents  you  with  a concerto  or  a son- 
ata, you  are  inclined  to  accept  his  own 
valuation  of  it  without  a murmur  of 
protest.  When  his  presence  ceases  to 
j charge  the  atmosphere,  you  rub  your 
eyes,  and  the  gift  appears  to  be  of  or- 
dinary value,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
j sonata,  a foolish,  pretentious  thing, 
which  you  do  not  care  to  take  home 
with  you. 


absurdly  sumptuous  room.  Tourmalin 
always  repeats  himself.  The  same 
books,  the  same  pictures,  the  same 
rugs  and  chairs.  It  is  the  number  out- 
side that  identifies  the  house  to  the 
caller  And  yet  there  are  modestly  ap- 
pointed rooms  in  unpretentious  flats 
that  tell  at  once  the  character  of  the 
mistress  and  the  tastes  of  the  hus- 
band. The  daughter  of  Thomasine  was 
sold  into  bondage,  and  the  old  parlor 
where  Nathaniel  wooed  is  now  the 
office  of  a country  tavern,  where  steaks 
are  fried  and  bread  is  soggy. 


:Tnext  his  skin,  and  laughed  scoru- 
fully  at  the  effeminate  who  donned 
woolen,  or  cotton  undergarments. 
Rosenthal  caught  a severe  c°'d  ln  ^e 
York  The  climate  of  Boston  f°ster®“ 

this  cold.  Hence  his  lna^.Utyo4°n Regret 
concert  here,  much  to  his  own  reg 
and  That  of  the  music  lovers  of  the 


Dr.  Brady  is  in  a high  fever.  He 
throws  about  naughty  words,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  delirium,  when  the  attend- 
ants wonder  where  the  good  man  or 
woman  ever  heard -such  vile  terms.  He 
sees  Sarah  Bacchante  Brown  wor- 
shiped in  solemn  sacrifice  by  the  ves- 
tals of  the  Back  Bay.  He  sees  altars 
to  her  erecting  in  Huntington  Avenue. 
He  hears  the  Bacchic  hymn  intoned 
solemnly  by  ex-Mayor  Prince  and  re- 
sponded to  by  his  associates  in  trust. 
As  soon  as  he  comes  to  himself,  his 
course  is  an  easy  one.  He  should  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  joint  Congres 
slc-nal  Committee  assembled  for  con- 
sideration of  “Alcohol  in  Art.” 


suits  for  I am  to  be  here  three  months,  , 
and  I have  no  confidence  in  *hc LWf  can 

weaTa  ^ ^ 

enough  to  go  through  my  season  com  ; 

fortably.” 


"To  fit  for  college”  Is  a purely  Ameri- 
can phrase;  so  is  “to  fix  a jury,  though 
the  ingenious  practice  is  not  confined 
to  this  country.  "Flapjack,”  however, 
was  used  in  England  long  ago,  and 
j it  still  survives  there  in  dialect;^  it 
I meant  and  means  a pancake.  In  Nor- 
I folk  the  term  is  applied  to  an  apple 
! turnover.  Jennings  in  his  “Somerset- 
I shire  Dialect”  says  "flapjack,  a fried 
cake  made  of  batter,  apples,  etc.;  a 
fritter."  


The  quartet  of  Beethoven  gave  relief 
and  consolation,  not  because  it  is  Beet-  | 
hoven’s,  but  because  it  is  clearly  de-  j 
fined  and,  for  the  most  part,  beautiful 
music.  There  are  passages  that  are 
old-fashioned  padding,  but  padding  is 
eternal,  although  its  form  may  vary. 
The  sonata  of  Paderewski  contains  pad- 
ding which  already  sounds  as  old-fash- 
ioned as  that  in  the  quartet  written 
about  a century  ago. 


Disar,  disard,  dissarde,  or  dizard  are  I 
I old  terms  for  an  actor.  Is  not  then  the 
j phrase,  “a  dizzy  actor,”  often  tautologi- 
cal? 


V * 

It  Is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that 
the  performance  of  the  quartets  was, 
as  is  customary  at  these  concerts,  a 
lively  delight,  on  account  of  the  display 
of  technical  proficiency,  the  high  intel- 
ligence of  comprehension  and  the  deep 
musical  feeling  and  sensitiveness,  which 
were  always  under  artistic  control. 

The  third  concert  will  be  given  Dec. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


This  reminds  us  of  a pleasing  episode 
In  club  life.  There  is  a club  in  Boston 
where  painters,  writers,  musicians  and 
some  professional  men  meet  daily  at 
table  d'hote.  At  this  club  there  Is  talk 
of  giving  a Bacchante  dinner.  It  is  not 
vet  decided  whether  she  wTill  dance  on 
the  table,  but  an  alluring  program  Is 
now'  discussed  The  real  joke  of  the 
thing  is  that  some,  influenced  no  douot 
by  Dr.  Brady’s  passionate  denuncia- 
tions, say  they  will  x-esign-  from  the 
club  if  the  idea  be  carried  out.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  learned  divine  is  not 
a member.  He  should  be  proposed,  sec- 
onded and  admitted  at  once. 


Campaninl  is  dead,  and  the  *amoM 
study  by  Berlioz  of  a tenors  careei 
boo  one  more  illustration. 

His  life  has  been  told  in  the  news- 
papers and  I do  not  propose  to  re- 
tell it.’  Some  of  the  Incidents  narrated 
are  without  doubt  legerfds,  and  many 
of  the  dates  given  are  confusingly  con- 
tradictory. It  is  said  that  Campaninl 
studied  with  Lamperti  at  Madrid  In 
1869,  but  surely  Milan  was  he  town 
for  the  celebrated  teacher  taught  there 
at  the  Conservatory  from  1850  till  18  . 

Campaninl' s first  appearance  at  the 
Scala  was  Jan.  28,  1871,  as  Faust  in 
Gounod's  opera.  In  December  of  the 
year  before  our  fellow  townsman  Mr 
Charles  R.  Adams,  had  sung  there  in 
"L’Afrlcaine.” 


Old  Chimes  went  to  New  York  yester- 
day to  greet  his  friend  Jem  Mace,  Jem 
of  gypsy  blood  and  famous  battles.  The 
last  time  Old  Chimes  saw  him  he  hur- 
rahed wildly  at  the  ring  near  New 
Orleans  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 


! Can  anyone  tell  us  when,  how  and 
where  the  phrase  “Six  ways  of  a Sun- 
day" originated? 


I.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “In  New 

Hampshire  and  Vermont  old  folks  fre- 
quently preface  an  observation  by  the 
word  ‘fezzino.’  Is  it  a contraction  of 
•as  far  as  I know'?  I have  heard  it 
thus:  'Fezzino,  this  cake  is  done;’  or 

•Fezzino,  it  rained  last  night.’”  We 
are  unable  to  give  you  any  information, 
L P.  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  guying 


THE  ROSENTHAL  RECITAL  POST- 
PONED. 

Dr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  has  positively  for- 
bidden Mr.  Rosenthal’s  appearance  in 
concert  this  afternoon.  To  quote  from 
his  certificate:  “Mr.  Rosenthal  has  not 

gained  sufficient  strength  to  warrant 
him  in  undertaking  his  concert,  without 
serious  risk  to  his  health.  Notice^  will 
be  given  hereafter  of  the  date  of  the 
postponed  concert.  Money  will  be  re- 
funded at  the  box  office  to  those  holding 
tickets.  


y 


Parlor!  How  I like  the  word!  A room  for 
chat,  talk,  gossip.  A room  without,  stiffness. 
A room  for  afternoon.  It  had  no  antimacas- 
sars; and  the  big  mastiff  lounged  m to  see 
who  called;  and  there  might  be  a volume  of 
Swift  or  Fielding  on  the  window  seat. 


! Second  Concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet in  Association  Hall — The  Club 
Was  Assisted  by  Mrs.  Szumow- 
ska-Adamowskl 


he  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concert  last  evening  was  as  follows: 
Goartet  in  C sharp  minor.  Op.  17. ..  .Sgambatl 
K,.nata  in  A minor  for  piano  and  violin, 

Paderewski 

Quartet  in  G major.  Op.  18.  No.  2..Beetho\en 
The  quartet  by  Sgambatl  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time  by  the  Liste- 
mann  Quartet  Nov.  11,  1889.  It  was 
afterward  played  by  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
ts Oct.  22,  189L  It  has  been  known 
T believe,  as  the  quartet  In 
for  tho  first  movement  begins 
53  in  that  key.  As  the  finale 
sharp  minor,  the  quartet  is 
by  Mr.  Kneisel  as  In  the  pro- 


The  parlor,  beloved  by  Mortimer  Col- 
lins, has  well-nigh  disappeared.  It  will 
follow  the  lost  room  of  Fltz  James 
O'Brien.  Fastidiousness  in  housekeep- 
ing, the  nicety  that  is  akin  to  knagging, 
the  bloated  vulgarity  of  the  suddenly 
and  brutally  rich,  the  distrust  °I  the 
soundness  of  one’s  own  taste— these 
have  demolished  the  parlor,  or  turned 
It  into  that  hi'deous  triumph  of  splurge, 
the  hotel  reception  room. 


Do  you  remember  how  Charles  Reade 
used  Mace  to  prove  a point  in  his 
theory  that  man  is  by  nature  as  either- 
handed  as  an  ape?  We  quote  from 
"The  Coming  Man,”  a delightful  exam- 
ple of  Reade’ s thunder-and-guns 
method  in  argument.  “In  the  prize 
ring  the  left  arm  plays  the  leading 
part.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  the 
stronger  arm.  The  pugilist,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  has  been  a mere  right- 
handed  man  for  17  or  18  years  before  he 
begins  his  partial  cure.  Probably,  if  a 
I man  of  straw  were  put  up  to  be 
I knocked  down,-  many  prize  fighters 
I could  deal  It  a somewhat  heavier  blow 
with  the  right  than  the  left;  and  we 
-know  that  the  right  hand  has  some- 
times bettled  a fight;  for  instance, 
Mace's  last  with  King.  But  how?  Mace 
rushed  in  incautiously  to  finish  a battle 
—which  he  had  virtually  won  With  his 
left,  if  he  had  only  continued  pi-udent— 
and’ gave  King  an  unusual  opportunity. 
But,  I say  the  left  Is  the  quick  hitter, 
and  the  leading  hand." 


In  1872  Campanini  went  to  London. 
Let  the  gallant  Col.  Mapleson  tell  the 

St°Some  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 

evening,  about  9 < o 'clock .the ^ hall-keep 
brought  me  word  that  the™  was  «a»h 

name'  I immediately  brightened  up, 
Lid  said,  ‘Send  the  messenger  1 *d 
accordingly  entered.  He  had  a 
flannel  shirt  on,  no  shirt  collar 

St 

rather  a rough  customer.  In  reply 
my  Interrogation,  he  informed  me  th 
Campaninl  had  arrived  and  was  m 

Thereupon  M&t  ^ 

Tf?  Sdh|oTh^^TnflooJ.  fW 

Jelling?  and  I must  say  the  tenor  ful- 
filled every  anticlpation  and  ln  fac  , 
surpassed  my  expectations.  The  salar 
I paid  him  was  not  a large  one,  and  I 
had  engaged  him  for  five  years.  After 
10  or  12  days  an  agent  arrived  from 
America  who  had  heard  of  his  success 
and  offered  him  £1000  a month,  which 
was  flvTtimes  what  I wto  pay  him. 
T need  hardly  say  that  this  otter, 
coupled  with  his  £reat  success  com- 
pletely turned  his  head,  and  _ he  be 
came  partially  unmanageable. 


Comedians  are  often  most  intimately 
associated  ln  the  memory  with  the  de- 
livery of  a certain  line,  or  facial  play 
ln  a particular  situation.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mestayer  recalled  at 
once  his  inimitable  “Her  father  loved 
me”  to  the  accompaniment  of  a trick 
vest  worn  by  him  in  "The  Tourists."  Do 


In  December.  1872,  Campanini  was 
again  at  the  Scala,  singing  in  “Ruy 
Bias.”  In  1873  he  sang  ln  “Lohengrin 
with  Krauss  and  Maurel  at  the  same 
theatre  (March  20),  and  he  created  April 
8,  the  tenor  part  In  Perelli’s  “Viola 
Pisani.”  His  name  does  not  appear  af- 
ter this  in  the  history  of  the  Scala. 


CJ-to, 


In 


abo 


1 th' 


we  observe  Sgambatl, 

ed  by  the  recollection  of  basilican 
«s,  and  at  the  same  time  under 
pell  of  Liszt.  Not  that  he  is  the 
1 sedulous  ape.  He  has  his  own  things 
! to  say,  and  he  says  them  often  ln  his 
own  way,  but  there  are  abundant  proofs 
' of  the  influence  exerted  over  him  by 
the  Hungarian  monk.  The  religious 
bathos  of  the  first  movement  la  In 
Liszt’s  most  affected  vein,  and  the  har- 
monic treatment  ln  the  anftdante  and 
the  finale  reminds  one  often  of  the 
famous  sojourner  in  Rome.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  I find  the  scherzo  the 
m original,  spontaneous,  firmly  knit 
hr  A artistically  balanced  of  the  four 
movements.  There  are  fine  passages 
In  the  fir:  t;  there  Is  occasionally  gen- 
uine beauty  ln  the  andante;  but  there 
is  also  palpable  straining  after  effect 
as  well  as  too  defiant  denial  by  the 
composer  of  his  nationality.  This  na- 
tionality he  cannot  wholly  escape;  he 
13  in  sight  and  hearing  of  the  basilica; 
but  he  seems  to  turn  his  back  deliber- 
ately on  the  free  and  sensuous  melodic 
beauty  that  is  the  birthright  of  the 
sens. live  Italian  musician.  Like  the 
Chosen  People,  he  goes  wandering  after 
gods  (the  translators  of  the 
James’  version  used  a stronger 
rdi.  y.'here  would  Sgambatl  stand 


Years  igo  in  the  country  there  were 
parlors  that  gave  you  the  sweet  and 
calm  assurance  of  untempted  pur  y \ 
and  unruffled  life.  In  such  a room; 
Thomasine  could  look  without  a blush  I 
or  a regret  at  reverend,  saintly,  an- 1 
cestral  f-.ees  in  fly-warded  frames  upon 
the  walls.  There  were  sea-shells  upon 
the  mantlepiece.  Strangely  carved 
East  Indian  chessmen  stood  upon  a 
slim-legged  table,  waiting  for  the  touch 
of  a woman  to  yield  exotic  odor 
Novels  of  Mr.  Richardson,  Works  of 
Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
sermons  of  Jonathan  Edward  his- 
tories by  Rollin  and  Alison  in  substan 
tial  bindings  stood  behind  glass  door.  . 
A Keepsake  or  Token  with  pictures 
j simpering  females,  singular  as  to  t e 
arrangement  of  their  hair,  rivaled 
Cole’s  Voyage  of  Life  in  artistic  promi- 
nence. The  uncompromising  sternness 
of  the  sofa  was  poorly  disguised  by 
elaborately  worked  tidies.  And l ytd . -n 
such  a repressive  atmosphere  Nathan  el 
dared  to  woo,  and  Thomasine,  half- 
frightened,  half-enraptured,  heard  th. 
beating  of  her  heart. 


you  remember  the  intonation  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Klein,  the  'elephanteer 


"Wang,”  When  he  says  "Beer 
swer  to  a courteous  inquiry? 


It  was  a wheel  in  the  head  of  the  late  j 
G.  W.  G.  Ferris  that  brought  him  j 
honor. 


syznf  ^y'r  C\  ” 


WITH  MUSICIANS. 


The  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Thomasine  lives  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  Her  parlor  shows  the  P°ten- 
tiallty  of  wealth,  the  room  was 
! rated  by  an  "artist."  The  furniture 
i pictures,  books,  chandelier  were  all 
I bought  for  her  by  an  expert,  .or  her 
husband  said  to  her  Tourmaline 
i wakes  a business  of  fitting  up  room is. 

Guess  WC  had  better  give  him  the  Job 
\ of  fixing  the  parlor.  He  has  just  fin- 
lphefl  olfl  Plunger’s  house  on  the  cor- 
ner,  ar.d  they  say  It’s  a corker.  Toil 
him  to  go  ahead  and  beat  It."  You  will 
find  no  trace  of  individuality  m this 


Rosenthal  and  d’Albert 
Differ  as  to  Underwear. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 
Death  of  Italo  Campaninl 


First  Appearance  Here  of  Carl 
Halir,  the  Violinist. 


Under  the  spell  of  heterophemy,  al- 
though the  score  was  before  me,  I j 
spoke  yesterday  in  the  Journal  of 
Sgambatl's  "D  major  quartet.”  For 
“D  major”  read  “D  flat  major.” 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  came 
to  this  country  without  a suitable  sup- 
ply of  underclothes.  For  there  are 
many  Europeans  who  look  upon  under- 
clothes as  unhealthy.  I remember  a 
Russian  gentleman  at  Stuttgart— he  had 
conservative  ideas  and  a hare-lip— who 
in  the  coldest  weather  wore  his  linen 


Eampanlni  came  to  America  in  1S73 
under  Max  and  Maurice  Strakosch  and 
made  his  dgbut  in  New  York  in  “Lu- 
crezia  Borgia."  His  first  appearance  in 
Boston  was  as  Raoul  in  “The  Hugue- 
nots” Feb.  3,  1874.  Nilsson.  Maresi, 
Cary,  Nannettl  and  Del  Puente  were  ln 
the  cast.  Feb.  5 he  was  Rademes  in  the 
first  performance  here  of  "Alda.” 

The  story  of  Campanint's  career  in 
I this  country  under  Mapleson,  and  then 
under  Abbey  & Grau,  is  familiar  to  all 
opera  goers.  He  knew  the  supreme 
glory  of  the  tenor.  Ho  lived  to  see 
the  vanity  of  wreaths,  roaring  ap- 
plause, perfumed  letters  from  silly, 
adoring  girls.  He  abused  his  great 
strength  as  a singer  and  as  a male  ani- 
mal To  keep  his  manager  from  ruin 
he  sang  night  after  night  without 
thought  of  saving  his  voice.  The  end 
was  inevitable.  The  beauty  of  tone  be- 
-an  to  grow  dim;  the  voice  no  longer 
obeyed  at  once  the  command  of  the 
brain,  and  yet  even  ln  his  last  days  the 
artist  w&s  seen  clearly  in  the  ruin. 

His  greatest  parts  were  Fernando, 
Radames,  Othello  (although  It  was  in- 
ferior to  the  marvelous  impersonation 
of  Tamagno),  Don  Jos6.  Nor  was  his 
Lohengrin  to  be  easily  forgotten.  Sin- 
gular to  relate,  when  Mapleson  sent 
him  the  part  of  Don  Jos6,  Campaninl 
* returned  it,  saying  “he  would  do  any- 
thing to  oblige,  but  he  could  not  think 
of  undertaking  a part  ln  an  opera  of 
that  description,  where  he  had  no  ro- 
mance and  no  love  duet  except  with 
the  seconda  donna.”  They  say  that 
i salvinl,  the  elder,  coached  him  ln 
“Otello.”  Campaninl  made  large  sums 
of  money.  He  lived  extravagantly  and 
he  lost  much  in  his  production  of 
"Otello”  (New  York,  April  16.  1888; 

Boston,  Grand  Opera  House,  April  30, 
S88).  He  had  a farm  near  Parma,  and 
j.  understand  that  when  he  died  this 
was  about  all  tho  property  left  to  him 
as  the  pecuniary  reward  of  his  career. 


f ornapa  me  imcst  exhibitions  In  this 
city  of  the  art  of  his  later  years  were 
in  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dec.  SI,  1S90,  when  he  sang 
the  Prize  Sons  and  Slegmund’s  Dove 
Song,  and  In  Mrs.  Beach’s  Mass,  Feb.  7, 
189:2.  I think  his  last  appearance  here  lri 
opera  of  any  Importance  was  In  ’’Don 
Giovanni,"  at  Mechanics’  Building 
March  25,  1S92.  His  last  appearance  here 
In  concert  that  I And  noted  was  at  a 
Suffolk  Muslcale  Nov.  14,  1893,  but  I am 
under  the  impression  that  he  sang  here 
afterward.  In  1894,  Campanlnl  left  this 
country  never  to  return.  He  was  in 
London  In  the  fall,  where  he  proposed  to  I 
give  lessons  In  singing.  Dec.  13  of  that 
yaar  he  sang  in  Berlioz’s  ‘‘Faust’’  at 
Albert  Hall.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said,  “Mr.  Campanini  did  not  please 
us."  and  the  Musical  Times  said  "The 
veteran  artist  displayed  his  pure  Ital- 
ian method."  The  rest  is  silence. 


unerringly  tlf. ■ Immorality  and  act  as 
fugleman?  Or  are  the  students  to  wait 
ior  the  newspaper  reviews  and  after 
reading  attend  the  next  performance? 

The  Daily  Tatler  croaked  ominously 
a?  number  13,  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
Inst  Saturday.  Perhaps  you  never  saw 
this  little  paper,  published  by  Stone  and 
Kimball.  The  scheme  of  editor  and  pub- 
lishers was  laudable  and  preposterous 
A paper  devoted  each  day  of  the  week 
except  Sunday  to  literature,  art,  music 
the  drama.  Go  to!  And  yot  It  lived  13 
flays. 


■ Campanlnl  was  not  a musician  in 
| the  large  meaning  of  the  word.  I re- 
member at  a rehearsal  In  Worcester  at 
I one  of  the  Festivals  his  utter  inability 
to  road  at  sight  a simple  phrase.  He 
had  first  of  all  one  of  the  noblest  voices 
that  ever  was  given  capriciously  to  a 
man  of  naturally  very  ordinary  Intel- 
ligence. He  was  taught  thoroughly  by 
a great  master.  Thrown  In  contact 
with  men  of  acumen,  he  gradually  en- 
tertained broader  views  of  life  and  art. 
He  saw  that  the  part  of  Don  Jos6. 
which  he  had  almost  rejected,  was  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  career,  and  as 
his  voice  began  to  leave  him,  he  was 
better  equipped  for  dramatic  work  than 


V 


, the  days  when  his  tones  were  of 
wondrously  imposing  diapason  qual- 
ity, with  a sugeslion  of  velvet  lining. 

-Vo  tenor  \vho  has  blazed  here  above 
the  operatic  horizon  has  equaled  fully 
in  brilliancy  Campanini  at  the  zenith. 
Mr.  de  Reszke  is  in  point  of  personal 
refinement  a greater  artist,  but  his 
voice  is  Inferior,  and  his  dramatic  ac- 
tion Is  without  the  elemental  force 
shown  by  Campanari  when  aroused,  as 
in  the  third  act  of  “La  Favorlta,”  or 
the  last  act  of  "Carmen."  De  Lucia  is 
a greater  actor  in  melodramatic  parts, 
but  his  voice  Is  white  and  shrill.  Ta- 
magno  In  “Otello”  is  beyond  compari- 
son, but  that  Is  his  one  opera.  Of  all 
tenors,  who  have  visited  this  country 
since  1873,  the  greatest,  viewed  from  ail 
points,  was  Italo  Campanini. 

Mr.  Carl  Halir,  a violinst  who  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Boston  at  aiy 
Apollo  Club  concert  last  night  in  MusiJ 
Hall,  was  born  at  Hohenelbe,  Bohemia; 

I Feb.  1,  1859.  He  studied  under  Bennei 
| witz  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and 
I from  ’74  to  ’76  under  Joachim  at  Ber- 
lin. He  was  concert  master  of  Bilse’s 
orchestra,  from  which  position  he  was 
called  to  be  Court  concert  master  at 
Weimar.  He  is  the  leader  of  a string 
quartet  club  well  known  in  Germany. 
He  made  his  debut  In  New  York,  Nov. 
14,  at  a concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society. 

Lait  night  he  played  Spohr’s  Ges- 
angseene  op.  47;  Bruch’s  Romanze, 
Rles’s  Perpetuum  Mobile  and  a Hun- 
garian dance.  He  showed  all  the  nobler 
qualities  of  the  accomplished  violinist. 
His  tone  Is  large,  rich  and  at  the  same 
time  singularly  free  from  cloying  sen- 
suousness. His  technique  is  ample, 
forbidding  the  thought  of  difficulties  to 
| be  overcome.  His  phrasing  is  classi- 
| cally  elegant.  Plis  manner  is  eminent- 
jly  manly  and  sincere.  As  he  will  play 
I at  the  Symphony  concert  Saturday 
(night — Mr.  Comee  tells  me  he  will  play 
I the  Beethoven  concerto— further  dis- 
cussion of  his  abilities  may  well  be 
delayed  till  then. 

At  this  same  concert  Miss  Gertrude  | 
Stein  sang  Gounod’s  Repentlr  and  a j 
group  of  songs.  The  Apollo  Club  sang  I 
P|ece8  by  Mohr,  Lloyd,  Brahms 


Tie  do  not  believe  that  the  Daily 
Tatler  was  unconsciously  strangled  by 
the  Indefatigable  hands  of  Henrlette 
Hoyey  and  Richard  Hovey,  although 
their  finger  marks  were  on  nearly  every 
page.  To  be  sure  such  poems  as 
fehempster-Dempster”  beginning, 

"What  would  little  Frankie  say 
Should  his  Gilder  fly  away? 

He'll  be  lonely,  little  Frankie 
Ah,  so  lonely  all  the  day." 

*s  well  as 

"Goosey,  goosey,  ;ander! 

What’s  become  of  IlrandcrT 
He’s  gone  to  Columbia 
To  teach  the  use  of  slang  there. 

If  there  were  no  others 
Who  couldn’t  fill  their  chairs. 

I'd  take  him  by  the  left  leg 
And  throw  him  down  stairs." 
were  not  calculated  to  make  the  Tatler  . 
a welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
gilded  and  Gilderlzed  literary  fellow's  In 
New  York.  * 

And  yet  we  could  have  spared  heavier 
and  more  pretentious  magazines,  for 
this  Tatler  had  a mind  of  his  own,  and 
he  was  not  Impressed  immediately  by 
the  claims  of  geniuses  bobbing  up  se- 
renely at  the  rate  of  two  a week.  This 
Tatler  appreciated  good  work,  and  did 
not  aslc  stupid  questions  concerning 
nationality  or  social  position.  There 
was  the  promise  of  a fearless,  intelli- 
gent review,  one  that  would  guide,  en- 
courage, stimulate.  And  when  Mr. 
Hovey  was  not  paying  off  old  scores— 
we  do  not  say  that  he  was  not  then 
engaged  in  righteous  vengeance — he 
wrote  entertainingly  and  with  intelli- 
gence concerning  literary  matters  that 
are  ignored  In  this  country. 

, In  No.  IS  the  editor  reminds  us  that 
he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  in  1830  published  a Tatler. 
"It  was  a little  work,"  said  Hunt, 
"consisting  of  four  folio  pages,  but.  it 
Was  a dally  publication.  I did  it  all 
myself,  except  when  too  ill,  and  ill- 
ness seldom  hindered  me  either  from 
supplying  the  review  of  a book,  going 
every  night  to  the  play,  or  writing  the 
notice  of  the  play  the  same  night  at 
the  printing  office."  And  in  1832  Hunt 
wrote  his  "Editor's  Farewell.” 


MORE  KEYNOTES. 

Thf  8C  ABLET  ANI>  GREY,  hv  Florence 
I S,  spectre  OF  THE  REAL 

Moniker. 

bSl“'  K N,chol!!0n’  Robert“ 

MARIS  STELLA,  by  Mario  Clotilda  Bal- 
four. Roberts  Bros..  Boston,  Trlee,  51. 

Of  these  additions  to  the  Keynotes 
series,  “Maris  Stella”  is  by  far  the 
| most  worthy  of  attention  for  plot  and 
treatment.  The  story  of  the  tragedy 
of  life  among  simple  people  on  the 
I1  rench  coast  Is  of  human  Interest. 
It  Is  a study  of  woman’s  righteous  un- 
reasonableness and  man’s  folly.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  folk  that 
are  Introduced  are  not  Idle  digressions 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  knowledge 
wrlt,ntf  th,ey  are  Indespensubie 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  tale  The 
f“JLh°r  $ges  not  stand  apart  and  ana- 
lyze as  through  a microscope;  she  lets 
her  characters  tell  their  sad  tale  She 

Hcenee 6 \vfts  b.of  8u»pe®lion  and  re- 
ticence. We  know  of  few  pages  In 
modern  fiction  that  are  more  artistic 
than  those  which  tell  the  insane  wait- 
ng  of  ’Boldine  with  the  foolish  Jeannot 
V1  her,  for  lhe  sailor  who  went 

down  in  his  fishing  boat,  on  the  dreaded 
Banks.  Maris  Stella”  has  given  us 
genuine  and  unalloyed  pleasure,  as  well  I 
as  a new  sensation. 

Ugly  Idol,”  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
dreary  story  told  in  a dreary  manner. 
The  characters  are  not  sharply  drawn 
and  they  are  dull  in  their  .silly  weak- l 
nesses.  The  story  Is  called  a “develop-  I 
ment.  But  the  development  is  vague 
inconsequential,  and  the  final  tragedy! 
leaves,  the  reader  unmoved.  ° * j 

Nor  do  we  care  for  Mrs.  Henniker’s  j 
tales,  which  might  have  been  written  I 

for  the  Yellow  Book  and  rejected  by  the 
| ?di!-or-  Not  that  we  object  to  the  sub- 
»*.whJch  are  good  enough  motives; 

treatment  is  strained,  artless, 
ineffective.  The  subject  of  “Color  Ser- 
P v1-  , for  Instance  would  have  de- 
lighted de  Maupassant,  but  how  crude 
®Jrrs’„  Henmker’s  handling  of  it.  When 
The  Spectre  of  the  Real”  first  a.p- 
peared  in  a London  periodical  there  was 
an  outcry  against  the  repulsiveness  of 
J*  not  Prudish  to  say 
that  the  theme  is  unpleasant,  but  the 
rankness  of  the  unpleasantness  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  lack  of  art  in  the  telling. 

\1S*  that  Mr*  Hardy  con- 
structed the  plot  and  then  handed  it  to 
his  collaborator,  saying,  “See  what  you 
can  make  out  of  this.”  The  plot  Is  that 
but  surely  the  narration  is 
Hienniker.  Now  to  make 
. uch  a tale  endurable,  there  is  need  of 
the  surpassing  art,  the  overwhelming 

Obscure  ” °£  the  author  °f  “Jude,  the 


Liston  to  this  trltoife:  "Whorveo  i, 
turkey  (and  who  in  the  World  due,  nl~ 

should  not  hate  the  j,  Ml)l  , , 

rio'  them  we  owe  the  Ini  rodi,  ''l, 
bird  Into  Franco.  >Vh  V 

«re  once  saved  from  the  danger., “To 
early  age  th.y  grow  before  your  ,,, 

and  then-  extreme  glultony  rnZnyot 
to  fatten  them  easily,  seeondH 
, surprising  fashion  your  Intentions 
toward  them.  They  lend  themselves 
marvelously  to  the  desires  or  man  and 
gain  in  a few  months  the  fmn,— 
uary  to  the  aim  of  their  educators."  ' " 

And  yet  the  thought  of  a crowded 

evRah°leSi'mo1,nalne'1  l“bIc  w‘",  the  In- 
I hnnrblf  ‘ 'rkf,y  servr  J at  the  rebellions 
I he  r V°  oclock  <lo,«  not  Inspire 
| the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  1o 

| break  forth  Into  noisy  squeals  or  undi,- 
ciimimuing  thanksgiving.  He  wrlies  to 
! win  heUrnf  My  fbanltsgl vlng  dinner 
lf  b; ‘nat;;n  n a re“  tail  rant,  i wonder 
If  I can  find  anywhere  that  dish  so 

anTth°oiT/htb?>’h?<>d'  Wh0”  ' ha,J  11  bourn 
an!  thought  t.iat  men  and  women  died 

only  of  tottering  and  doddering  old 
age.  This  dish  consisted  of  slices  of 
salt  pork  cooked  In  cream.  Apples  cut 

imothffi  lps>  and  fr.  w^p];R  C )t 

^Ith  it.  If  I could  Sit  down  to  such  a ! 
glaX^  I™"!*11  fPast’  the"  would  I 

thffkySgilvtg."n  th6  '°Ud  anth('"' 

T^of-  ftipley  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  Hunting10"  Hall.  Tuesday  night,  tha  j 
the  language  of  the  Basques  Is  "so 
P lmitive  that  it  makes  no  distinction  1 
between  the  different  parts  of  speech  " I 
rC“ld'"e'  t0  Erancisque  Michel  ("Le 
Pays  Basque,”  Paris,  1557,  p.  !8)  -'The 
-i.s  arian  (Basque)  grammar  knows 

verbs.  ,W°  dS  °f  words:  nouns  and 


-mr  t L>.  b 


I Gounod,  Mosenthal,  Schulhoff,  Pflueger 
and  Mendelssohn.  There  was  a very 
applausive  audience. 

| ^ PHILIP  HALE. 

He  thought  money  compensated  all  dungs. 
He  regarded  It  as  the  common  measure  of 
human  affairs.  If  a girl  whom  he  liked  had 
lost  her  father  or  mother,  he  would  try  to 
console  her  with  a costly  bracelet.  You 
cannot  g£t  this  fixed  Idea  out  of  some  men. 
You  canndl  teach  them  that  it  is  absolutely 
Impossible  to  buy  the  song  of  a mavis  or  of 
a poet  9 * * the  love  of  a girl  or  of  a dog. 
These  are  things  beyond  gold. 


E.  E.  asks  the  Journal,  “Do  you  be- 
lleve  the  story  that  Parnell  is  not  dead, 
but  living  on  a ranch  out  West?”  Why, 
of  course  we  believe  it.  His  next 
neighbor  is  Marshal  Ney,  who  moved 
out  there  from  South  Carolina,  and 
Morgan  of  Masonic  fame  keeps  the 
Post  Office. 


They  have  been  "condemning  things” 
Breslau.  The  condemnation  covers 
ie'  productions  of  the  modern  French 
ramatlc  school  "and  its  imitators, 
Song  whom  is  Sudermann.”  The 
v-ongress  suggested  that  students  at- 
tending theatres  where  immoral  plays 
are  acted  should  hiss  them  mercilessly 
But  who  is  to  detect  instantly  and 
HJ 


Would  Addison’s  Spectator  and 
Steele’s  Tatler  meet  with  favor  If  they 
were  now  published  for  the  first  time 
as  periodicals  in  Boston?  We  doubt  it 
emphatically.  Are  they  read  with  hon- 
est pleasure  today  except  by  old  gentle- 
men of  elegant  leisure  and  antiquarian 
I tastes?  We  do  not  believe  that  if  Sir 
| Richard  Steele  should  walk  into  a news- 
paper office  armed  with  his  wig  and  a 
delightful  essay  on  the  Bacchante  that 
he  could  get  space  rates  for  his  copy. 
For  we  are  all  of  a nervous,  restless 
generation,  and  Sir  Richard’s  style 
would  be  voted  by  managing  editors  a 
little  slow. 

The  late  Tatler  salrl  on  his  death-bed, 
"As  if  it  made  any  difference  to  a 
I man  able  to  write  at  all  whether  he 
lived  in  New  York  or  out  of  It!  In 
other  words,  if  a writer  has  anything 
to  say  he  will  say  It  as  well  In  one 
place  as  any  other.”  Now  that  he 
is  buried.  It  may  not  be  disrespectful 
to  say,  we  deny  this  In  toto.  It  makes 
a mighty  difference  where  one  lives. 
Thus  to  write  appreciatively  about  the 
country,  you  must  live  In  a crowded 
city.  Dr.  Holmes  as  a writer  living 
in  New  York  would  not  have  been 
Dr.  Holmes.  Boston  supplied  him  with 
liis  material,  and  he  would  not  have 
found  that  material  elsewhere.  The 
touch  of  parochialism  in  some  of  his 
books  makes  them  the  more  delightful 
—to  those  who  are  In  the  parish. 
Much  of  his  serious  poetry  might  have 
been  written  at  sea.  In  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  at  Ilion  or  Putney;  but  the 
Autocrat,  the  individual  Holmes,  is  of 
the^  Boston  Brahmins.  Walt  Whitman 
*n  ‘ Leaves  of  Grass”  shows  on  nearly 
every  page  the  influence  of  life  In  the 
New  York  ol  the  forties  and  early 
fifties.  What  would  Balzac  have  done 
at  Rouen?  Or  what  would  Flaubert 
have  done  at  Paris? 


A man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abund- 
ance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

“Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and 
be  mero’.”  But  God  said  unto  him,  "Thou 
fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee:  then  whose  shall  those  tilings  be,  which  I 
thou  hast  provided?"  i 


"I  keep  a most  plentiful  table.”  This 
eeemeth  to  thee  a great  matter;  but  indeed  it 
Is  little,  and  soon  will  be  nothing.  Will  the 
worms  therefore  spare  thee  more  than  the 
hard  husbandman?  Or  rather,  will  they  not 
feed  on  thy  softer  meat  the  more  greedily? 

I think  I could  turn  and  five  awhile  with  the 
animals,  they  are  so  placid  and  self-con- 
tainefl ; 

I stand  and  look  at  them  sometimes  half  the 
day  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whii^e  about  their 
condition, 

Ihey  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep 
for  their  sins. 

* * * '* 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented 
with  the  mania  of  owning  things, 

* * * * 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  industrious  over 
the  whole  earth. 


Among  the  Basques,  by  the  way  the 
<1ance  is  counted  one  of  their  three 
capital  sins.  As  one  of  their  songs  has 

"Few  good  women  are  good  dancers. 

>™d  dancer,  wretched  spinner- 
" retched  spinner,  ready  drinker. 

And  don  farldon. 

Women  like  unto  these 

Are  good  to  beat  with  blows  of  sticks,” 

ter=h£-  Journal  has  received  several  let- 
ters m answer  to  I.  p.\s  question  con 
ce rning  "fezzino."  Here  is  one  from 
■ K"  . 1 w°fild  suggest  that  the 
strange  term  he  (or  she)  spells  ‘fez  ’ 
zino  is  a corrupted  form  of  TCz'fur  ez  i 
I know’  ('Fur’z  I know’).  I have  been  1 

used  ffiat  thGi  t6rm  is  not  uncommonly  ! 
used  in  .cun try  districts  here  in  Now  ! 
England,  it  being  considered  rather  an 
* Production  to  any  sentence  on 

almost  any  subject  under  the  sun."  j 

Here  is  a letter  from  H.  B.  S.  of  New  I 

mt™PbU  ^ P'  13  n<>t  SUyins  you  a j 

• he  term  was  in  common  use  I 
among  old  people  in  this  section  20  years 
ago,  but  always  at  the  end  of  a sen- 

is^Wc  "XI?,resses  d°ubt  or  possibility, 
as.  We  shall  get  wet  furzino;'  or  -It 
is  wrong  to  do  this  furzino.’  J p 

he^sCara\ionaT”  ^ h°rSC'  bUt  °M?erwise 


Our  old  friend  Colonel  Gorlocks,  now 
on  the  retired  list,  says  that  Miss 
Nethersole  In  supreme  bursts  of  pas- 
sion reminds  him  of  the  Condesa  (“which 
is  Spanish  for  Countess”),  as  described 
by  the  late  Major  Muldoon,  who  was 
with  Sir  Arthur  on  the  Peninsula- 
"Her  eyeballs  rolled  In  her  head,  and 
ehe  shook  like  a cat  In  a spasm  ” 


The  pride  of  turkey  has  been  humbled 
in  this  city  by  its  association  with  Ice 
cream  advertised  flauntingly  by  pla- 
cards In  the  windows  of  South  End 
boarding  houses. 

Learned  leeches  warn  their  rheumatic 
patients  to  beware  of  turkey.  Now  be- 
fore US  is  a copy  of  the  second  edition  - 
of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  writ-  ! 
ten  by  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere,  and  pub-  I 
lished  in  1803.  A copy  of  the  third  edi-  I 
tion,  bound  in  crimson  morocco  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  by  a reader  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  was  sold 
in  London  last  year  for  21  shillings. 
This  old  amateur  of  cookery,  Mr.  de  la 
ReyniSre,  thought  nobly  of  the  turkey. 
"The  flesh  of  the  hen- turkey  and  the 
turkey-cock,  when  the  bird  is  young, 
tender,  fat,  chubby,  is  digested  easily 
and  agreeably,  and  it  is  as  healthy  as  it 
is  nutritious,  no  matter  what  you  may 
hear  to  the  contrary;  for  there  have  al- 
ways been  slanders  as  well  as  persons 
, °f  intelligence.  BUt  at  an  advanced  age, 
this  same  flesh  becomes  dry,  a little 
| tough  if  not  absolutely  tough,  and  some- 
times even  leathery.  It  Is  only  then 
that  'dellcaie  stomachs  should  abstain 
I prudently  from  it.” 

The  old  amateur  gives  much  curious 
information  about  preparing  the  turkey 
ior  its  ambulatory  grave.  Thus  he  toils  ' 
of  good  ways, of  serving  the  feet,  but 
concludes,  "They  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  large  tooth-picks.  They  say 
these  feet  induce  sleep;  but  you  can 
sleep  very  well  without  them  in  the 
i company  of  turkeys.” 

I i 


A grief  without  a pang,  void,  dark,  and 
drear — 

A stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear. 

Among  all  the  pleasures  which  creep  from 
J the  body  to  the  soul,  they  are  accounted  most 
\ vile  which  are  accomplished  by  feeding,  for- 
asmuch as  these  senses  are  common  to  us 
i with  beasts,  and  crook  down  the  reasonable 
creature;  also  loathsomeness  is  next  neighbor 
to  fullness,  diseases  follow,  and  death  has- 
1 tens  to  the  mansion  of  gluttons. 

| It  is  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
that  now  speaks:  "I  wonder  if  other 
, men  shared  my  experience  yesterday. 

| I have  no  wife,  for  my  mission  Is  to-  ' 
study  sociology  in  general  and  not  do- 
[ mestic  economy  or  woman  in  particu- 
lar. I have  no  home  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned meaning  of  the  word,  for  if,  as 
In  former  years,  I should  return  from 
I school  to  visit  my  fttther  and  mother 
| the  sexton  would  drive  me  from  the 
railway  station  and  the  carriage  would 
tie  cramped  and  close.  I could  not.  dine 
with  Old  Chimes,  for  he  Is  with  Jem 
i Mace  in  New  York.  Miss  Eustacia 
sent  me  a sweet  lavender  note  of  invita- 
tion, but  I am  queerly  111  at  ease  when 
in  her  presence;  her  eyes  dance  and 
melt,  and  her  voice  sounds  like  unto  a 
viola  air,  and  the  faint  perfume  that  j 
enwraps  her  is  disquieting  to  philo-  I 
sophic  thought. 


"And  I received  invitations  to  formal 
dinners,  which  remind  me  of  the  words 
of  Petrarch:  ‘Feasts  are  a pompous 
frenzy,  they  call  together  a great  many 
rich  folks,  who  had  better  have  been 
empty.  In  truth,  the  feast  is  made  not 
for  the  good  of  the  guests,  but  for  to 
feed  the  vanity  of  the  giver;  not  to 
benefit  friends,  but  to  gain  flatterers;  | 
feasts  wnere  to  blazen  out  the  tables, 
and  press  In  as  many  of  those  who  shall 
shine  at  them  as  possible,  is  the  eager 
rage  of  the  invitor.’  I went  to  a hum- 
ble restaurant. 

"Yes,  I went  to  a humble  restaurant. 


_ _e  girl  waiter  was  inclined  at  lirst 
to  be  contemptuous.  Her  bearing 
spoke.  ‘This  man  has  no  friend  In  the  | 
world.’  But  after  some  minutes  of 
discreet  conversation — I complimented 
her  on  the  trimness  of  her  figure — she 
softened  visibly,  and  mingled  maternal 
solicitude  for  my  welfare  with  zeal 
for  the  good  name  of  the  cookery  and  | 
girlish  coquetry.  I found  the  long- 
looked  for  dish  of  salt  pork,  sliced, 
fried,  with  sauce  of  cream;  nor  were 
fried  apples  missing.  The  girl— she  was 
in  full  charge  yesterday  afternoon — sat 
down  with  me  and  ate.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  concerning  the  narrowness 
of  village  life,  a narrowness  surpassed 
only  by  the  parochialism  of  suburbans 
and  Boston  Brahmins.  She  also  dis- 
cussed with  acumen  theatrical  matters 
of  the  day.  and  she  showed  an  appal- 
ling knowledge  of  the  doings  of  society 
as  revealed  by  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

I spent  thus  the  afternoon,  smoking 
leisurely  and  drinking  beer— which  to 
my  delight  was  sound  and  fresh.  And 
as  1 walked  home  to  ponder  my  Trea- 
tise on  the  Female — to  be  published  in 
S volumes,  folio,  with  plates— I won- 
dered what  Miss  Eustacia  would  say 
If  she  heard  of  my  Thanksgiving.  I 
know  what  Old  Chimes  would  say. 
But  when  I sat  down  in  my  room  I 
began  to  nod,  and  I must  have  slept 
and  dregmed  a foolish  dream,  for  I 
suddenly  heard  my  father  calling  me 
by  name.  Now  I have  not  seen  or 
heard  him  since  I was  a schoolboy. 

I started  to  obey  the  call,  and  then  I 
remembered  that  I was  alone  in  the 
world.  I filled  and  lighted  a pipe,  and 
I tried  to  work.  All  my  thoughts 
were  of  the  odorous  Miss  Eustacia  of 
the  contralto  voice,  and  I said  to  my- 
self. ‘Fool,  why  did  you  not  dine  with 
her?  Her  aunt  would  not  have  bored 
you  after  dinner?'  ” 

Nov.  27.  1858,  Mr.  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court  was  in  sentimental  mood;  “Hand- 
ling these  ‘jolit^s,’  as  they  are  called 
in  the  'Catalogue  de  feu  Son  Altesse 
Royale  le  due  Charles  de  Lorraine  et 
de  Bar' — these  ‘jolitSs’  that  are  to  shine 
In  the  case  I am  collecting  of  articles 
used  familiarly  by  women  of  the  18th 
century— scent-bottles,  and  the  scissors 
and  shuttles,  which  tvere  for  years  the 
tools  employed  by  women  in  graceful, 

| elegant  labor— the  longing  comes  to  find 
I these  women  to  whom  they  belonged, 
and  I dream  of  these  women,  as  the 
little  thing  of  gold  or  Dresden  china 
Is  caressed  by  the  fingers  of  my  hand.” 
Here  de  Goncourt  dreams  with  Brown- 
ing. remembering  the  gold  that  used 
to  hang  and  brush  the  breasts  of  sump- 
tuous Venetians;  dreams  with  Villon, 
as  he  asks  the  whereabouts  of  Flora, 
Thais,  Queen  Blanche,  “Jehanne,  la 
bonne  Lorraine”  and  other  dames  of 
former  days.  

Is  it  possible  that  the  earth-shaking, 
sky-assailing  omniscience  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
\\\  Ball,  the  inspired  bard  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorables,  Is  shrinking  like  j 
an  Ill-washed  flannel  shirt?  A local 
contemporary  published  lately  a volumi- 
nous article,  written  originally  by 
Messrs.  John  S.  Dwight  and  H.  Suth- 
erland Edwards,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Ball.  The  article  was  concerning  Ros- 
sini's “Moses  In  Egypt.”  Mr.  Ball  made 
to  allu.-lon  to  the  fact  that  the  music 
I of  this  opera  set  to  a libretto,  founded 
on  Scott’s  "Ivanhoe”  and  entitled  “The 
Maid  of  Judah,”  was  produced  here  Oct. 

I 12,  1S33,  by  the  Woods. 


Mnto.  Lillian  Russell,  less  celebrated 
over  there  for  her  talent  than  for  her 
remarkable  matrimonial  adventures,  is 
about  to  betroth  herself  to  an  actor,  Mr. 
Walter  Jones,  who  will  be  her  sixth 
husband.  Some  pretend  that  Mme. 
Russell  Is  a Jeanne  d’ Arc— for  courage. 
How  about  her  husband,  then?” 

An  Englishman  named  Brown  cannot 
even  now  understand  why  he  should 
have  be -*n  Imprisoned  for  shouting 
“Cuba  fibre”  in  the  streets  of  Havana. 
He  should  be  invited  to  the  next  Punch 
dinner. 


The  society  editor  of  Paragraphs  an- 
nounces that  “children  are  again  be- 
coming fashionable  in  select  society.” 

"A  stamp  collection  containing  near- 
ly 7000  unused  specimens  was  sold  for 
$3640  recently  in  London,  this  being  the 
largest  price  ever  paid  for  a collection 
at  auction.”  Is  this  statement  true? 

The  Transcript  says:  “M.  Jules  Le- 
maitre  has  undoubtedly  added  two 
new  words  to  the  French  language, 
•snobism’  and  ‘snoblnette.’  ” But  "snob- 
isme”  is  in  Delvau’s  “Dictionnaire  de 
la  Langue  Verte,”  published  some  years 
ago  (.third  edition.  1883),  as  is  "snob” 
with  a reference  to  Thackeray’s  famous 
treatise. 

Here’s  richness!  “Mrs.  Schoeffel  has 
consented  to  play  the  title-role  in 
•L  Arl&sienne.’  ” But  the  girl  of  Arles 
does  not  appear  on  the  stage  in  Dau- 
det’s  pray.  The  leading  female  part  is 
that  of  Rose  Mamai,  the  mother  of 
FrAderi,  who  is  mad  with  love  for  the 
worthless  wanton  beauty  of  a city  long 
famous  for  the  physical  splendor  of  its 
women.  The  part  of  Rose  was  created 
by  Fargueil  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 
Paris,  Oct.  1,  1872.  It  was  played  after- 
ward at  the  OdSon  0886)  by  Rousseil 
and  then  Favart. 


to 


U true  instinct's  bent 

And  woman’s  very  nature  harm), 
ow  amiable  and  Innocent 


The  New  York  Sun  speaks  in  a head 
line  of  Mrs.  Martha  Hughes  Cannon  of 
Utah  as  “the  first  woman  Senator.” 
Our  contemporary  for  once  is  mistaken. 
Heliogabalus  formed  a female  Senate, 
which  met  on  the  Quirinal.  The  pre- 
siding officer  was  Semlamira,  his 
mother.  Decrees  were  passed  regulat- 
ing female  costume,  degrees  of  social 
rank,  questions  of  etiquette.  Judicial 
notice  was  taken  of  the  ornamentation 
of  shoes,  and  it  was  not  given  to  every 
woman  to  wear  golden  buckles  or  straps 
rich  with  precious  stones.  And  Helio- 
gabalus allowed  a woman  to  enter  the 
true  and  dignified  Senate,  as  "Claris- 
sima,”  or  female  Senator.  Such  is  the 
story  told  by  Aelius  Lampridius,  but 
Dr.  Paul  Moreau  of  Tours  adds  that 
the  female  Senate  was  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Venus. 

This  rule,  compelling  the  conductor 
of  a street  car  to  stop  a passenger  in 
the  act  of  spitting,  or  when  he  gives 
premonitory  and  pulmonary  symptoms 
of  the  naughty  action,  is,  of  course,  ex- 
cellent; but  will  the  conductor  be  com- 
pelled? We  tried  to  board  a car  the 
other  night  at  the  Arlington  Street 
halting  place.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  inside,  but  the  rear  platform  was 
crowded  by  men  who  wished  fresh  air. 
Several  women  squeezed  their  wray  after 
us,  and  not  one  of  the  well-dressed 
loafers  had  the  decency  to  make  way 
for  them.  We  said  to  the  conductor, 
“Why  don’t  you  have  this  platform 
clear?  There’s  room  inside,  plenty  of 
it.  Those  men  have  no  business  to 
block  the  way,  and  you  should  not  al- 
low the  nuisance.”  And  what  did  the 
conductor  say,  “You’re  the  kind  that 
hain’t  got  no  sympathy  with  working- 
men like  me.” 


er  pov/er  t 
ful  to  attract, 
with  all  the  s < 


harm! 


ou  were  not  thrilled  yes- 
0U  learned  that  Mr.  Cov- 
e was  dead.  And  yet 
; who  swear  loudly  that 


The  24th  of  the  month  fell  on  Tues-  | 
j day,  and  we  have  scanned  the  news- 
| papers  carefully  for  the  record  of  an 
l unusual  number  of  accidents  or  deaths 
I occurring  that  day.  In  vain,  in  vain  I 
' Are  the  old  saws  hopelessly  in  error? 

Centuries  ago  Hesiod  said, 

“Be  careful,  then. 

The  Four-and-twentleth  day  (the  bane  of 
men, 


far  up  on  the  sunny  shoul-  |j,ar|lnlf  amongst  them)  to  make  safe  thy 
a «siis.  Mr.  Patmore,  who  j 
1823,  began  at  an  early  age 
tea-kettle  frenzy  the  flre- 


of  domestic  fife;  or,  as 
emarked,  "Coventry  F’at- 
•Angel  In  the  House’  is 
analysis  we  possess  of 
i domestic  feeling."  But 
printed  above. 


state. 

For  'tis  a day  of  death  Insatiate." 

And  Chapman  added  this  note:  "He 
calls  this  day  so  baneful,  because  of 
the  opposition  of  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  the  time  then  being,  that  is  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  moon,  are 
hurtful  for  bodies;  such  as  labor  with 
choleric  diseases,  most  languish  then; 
those  with  phlegmatic,  contrary." 


that  for  tn 


etic  feel- 
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j Sixth  Symphony  Concert  — Carl 
Halir,  Violinist,  Plays  the  Bee- 
( thoven  Concerto— First  Perform- 
ance of  Tschaikowsky’s  Fourth 
..  £ ■ Symphony. 

i The  program  of  the  sixth  Symphony 
1 concert  last  evening  in  Music  Hall  was 

• 8,  gives  l, "Manfred”  Schumann 

,’  for  vii.lln. Beethoven 

a .-  Mo.  1,  T*’  minor Ts.chaikowsky 

ircho.itra.  under  Mr.  Paur’s  boat, 


gave  a passionate  performance  of  the  | 

“Manfred"’  overture. 

Mr.  Halir,  who  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  last  Tuesday  night 
at  an  Apollo  Club  concert,  played  last 
evening  (he  concerto  of  Beethoven. 
What  I wrote  last  week  of  his  char- 
acteristics as  a violinist  might  he  now 
repeated  in  enlarged  and  more  glowing 
language;  for,  whatever  the  Gesang- 
scene  may  be  with  orchestra,  I admit 
frankly  that  witli  piano  it  is  a bore  of 
the  deadliest  kind.  That  Mr.  Halir 
should  have  left  a decided  impression 
after  his  playing  the  sugary  music  of 
Spohr  is  no  slight  tribute  in  itself.  But 
last  night  the  Beethoven  concerto  gave 
him  a far  greater  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hafir  is  an  exceedingly  fine  and 
able  specimen  of  the  academic  violinist. 
His  tone  is  manly,  frank,  firm,  con- 
vincing. His  technique,  so  far  as  mere 
mechanism  is  concerned,  is  amply  ade- 
quate to  all  demands,  and  It  is  never 
employed  for  aggressively  personal  dis- 
play. In  a larger  sense  his  technique  is 
most  admirable.  There  is  a reposeful 
authority  about  the  man,  an  excellent 
imitation,  no  doubt  unconscious,  of  hid 
master  Joachim.  He  is  musical  by 
nature;  he  has  been  most  carefully 
taught;  he  is  a credit  to  his  teachers, 
to  his  profession,  to  his  country,  to 
himself;  he  is  everything  you  say— but 
there  is  not  one  drop  of  virtuoso  blood 
in  his  big,  good-natured  body. 

He  has  nobility  of  style— the  nobility 
that  has  been  taught  and  is  traditional. 
His  performance  is  polished  and  schol- 
arly. tie  respects  the  composer  and 
endeavors  to  interpret  him  first  for  the  1 
composer’s  glory,  then  for  his  own.  J 
He  is  a most  estimable  and  correct  vio- 
linist—an  example  to  the  young,  a 
model  of  good  taste  and  pure  style 
and  musical  thoughtfulness— but  there 
is  not  one  drop  of  virtuoso  blood  In  his 
big,  good-natured  body,  as  he  stands  in 
Joachim’s  manner. 

In  other  words,  Madame,  not  one  tone 
went  straight  to  your  hea)-t  and  dis- 
quieted you  or  consoled  you  for  some- 
thing that  as  yet  has  been  absent  from 
your  life.  You  applauded,  because  he 
played  well,  and  you  are  a woman  of 
intelligence.  You  have  seldom  heard  a 
more  serene  performance  of  the  con- 
certo; but  you  were  not  moved  strange- 
ly within  you,  so  that  while  the  music 
was  played  you  were  loose  from  time, 
space,  reality.  If  you  had  been  thus 
moved,  you  would  not  have  applauded 
so  loudly  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
You  would  have  felt  abashed;  you 
would  have  blushed  if  you  had  met  sud- 
denly the  violinist  face  to  face.  Per- 
haps then  it  is  well  for  you  that  Mr. 
Halir  is  a most  excellent  violinist  with- 
out the  divine  or  demoniacal  spark. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  4th  symphony  were 
first  played  ir?  Boston  at  a Symphony 
concert  Oct.  18,  1890.  It  was  the  first 
introduction  of  Tschaikowsky’s  sym- 
phonies to  a Boston  public.  The  2d 
was  played  by  Damrosch’s  orchestra 
Dec.  9,  1891;  the  5th  was  played  at  a 
Symphony  concert  Oct.  22,  1892,  and  the 
6th  was  produced  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert Dec.  29,  1894. 

I should  not  quarrel  with  anybody 
who  protested  against  the  use  of  the 
word  “symphony”  in  connection  with 
this  music  and  desired  the  word  “suite.” 
But  call  the  work  what  you  will,  the 
work  itself  is  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  first  movement  is  for  a moment 
mindful  of  Schumann's  first  symphony, t' 
and  then  there  is  the  thought  of  Italian! 
melody  sung  wildly  by  a Russian  voide. 
Long  as  the  movement  is,  the  interest 
does  not  flag,  such  are  the  rhythmic 
ingenuity  and  the  varying,  shifting  pro- 
cession of  tone-colors.  The  second 
movement  is  distinctly  Russian  in  feel- 
ing; the  color  is  the  drab  of  Dostoievsky; 
there  is  the  suspicion  of  Death  waiting 
quietly  while  the  lonely  villagers  sing 
their  mournful  songs  of  love.  The  third 
i movement  is  Oriental.  How  cunningly 
the  composer  avoids  monotony!  How 
dexterously  he  turns  as  he  is  about  to 
plunge  into  dire  vulgarity!  The  finale 
is  hurrah  and  vodka,  vodka  and  hurrah! 
Is  the  song  "Vo  poli  berosa  stoiala”?  I 
know  not.  I care  not.  There  is  the 
mad  finale  to  a Russian  life. 

Throughout  this  remarkable  work 
blows  the  strong  wind  of  inspiration. 
There  are  elemental  qualities  in  It, 
qualities  that  characterize  natural  phe- 
nomena. And  the  wealth  of  ingenuity 
in  the  detail!  Take,  for  instance,  the 
use  of  the  drums  in  the  first  movement. 
Inspiration  and  ingenuity;  how  seldom 
are  they  found  together  in  a work  of 
such  long  breath! 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
admirable  throughout,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  symphony  was  a mem- 
orable one.  for  its  color,  beauty  and  its 
dazzling  splendor.  The  accompani- 
ment to  Mr.  Halir  was  played  very 
sympathetically.  There  was  a large 
and  very  applausive  audience. 

PHILIP  HALE, 

NOTES. 

The  weekly  article  and  notes  are  on 
page  10. 

Mr.  Martinus  Sleveking,  pianist,  will 
give  a,  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  Dec.  17. 


ABOUT  MUSIC' 


Foreign  Discussion  of 
Eugen  d’ Albert. 


Mr.  Runciman’s  Essay  on  i 
Chopin’s  Characteristics. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing-  j 
ers,  Players  and  Pieces. 


An  anonymous  friend  has  sent  me 
from  Paris  newspaper  reviews  of  a 
Festival  of  Russian  music  conducted 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Winogradsky,  con- 
ductor of  the  Imperial  Society  at  Kiew, 
at  the  second  Colonne  concert  at  the 
Chartelet  Theatre,  Nov.  8.  For  these 
interesting  reviews  and  the  program 
I here  return  my  thanks. 

The  music  played  and  sung  was  by 
Glinka,  Tschalkowsky,  Dargomijsky, 
Borodine,  Rubinstein,  Serow,  Cui, 
Moussorgsky. 

I was  struck  chiefly,  when  reading 
the  reviews,  by  the  personal  liberties 
taken  with  Mr.  Winogradsky  hj^  the ' 
reviewers.  Their  license  is  almost  li- 
centiousness. 

Thus  Alfred  Bruneau  in  the  Figaro 
wrote,  "Let  one  remember  the  wiid 
parody  of  orchestral  leaders  given  for- 
merly by  the  Hanlon-Lee,  and  he  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  spectacle  af- 
forded by  Mr.  Winogradsky,  miming 
with  the  fantastic  agility  of  a clown, 
with  arms,  legs,  head  and  the  rest  of 
him  a simple  score,  turned  by  the  rag- 
ing zeal  of  the  self-dislocating  inter- 
preter into  a terrible  drama  or  a roar- 
ing farce.  But  the  power  of  his  talent 
and  conviction  is  such,  that  these  fren- 
zied gestures,  which  at  first  seem  ridicu- 
lous and  laughable,  soon  command  re- 
spect and  attention.” 

Jullen  Torchet  represented  the  con- 
ductor telling  Rimsky-Korsakoff  that  in 
the  finale  of  Tschaikowsky’s  Pathetic 
Symphony,  he  took  an  attiude  of  desola- 
tion "to  indicate  to  the  orchestra  that 
it  should  play  tearfully  the  musical 
phrase;  to  show  the  public  that  it  was 
listening  to  the  last  page  written  by 
the  regretted  composer.”  To  quote  Tor- 
chet again,  speaking  through  the  con- 
ductor’s mouth,  “In  the  Danses  des 
Bayadfires  I imitated  the  dancers’  steps, 

I have  made  pirouettes  with  the  arms, 
if  I may  thus  express  myself,  and  I 
have  tossed  my  head  from  side  to  side 
in  imitation  of  ballet  girls.” 

All  agree,  however,  that  Winogradsky 
is  a conductor  of  uncommon  abilty. 

• * * 

The  following  review  on  D' Albert’s 
performance  Nov.  7,  published  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  9th,  is  worthy 
of  the  careful  consideration  of  pianists: 
Mr.  Eugen  d' Albert  gave  his  only  au- 
tumn pianoforte  recital  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and 
more  than  confirmed  every  excellent  . 
promise  which  he  had  before  given.  The  , 
truth  is  that  Mr.  d’Albert  gives  you  I 
less  the  impression  of  being  a virtuoso, 
despite  his  admirable  and  complete 
technical  equipment,  than  of  being  a 
playewwho  understands  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  compass  the  genius  of  the 
instrument  upon  which  he  plays.  Even 
Paderewski,  that  paragon  of  pianoforte 
players,  too  often  sacrifices  the  sincer- 
ity of  sentiment  to  the  pleasure  of  vir- 
tuosity a fault  from  which  we  believe 
Mr.  d' Albert  to  be  as  free  as  an  artist 
can  be.  He  is,  moreover,  a musician  of 
noble  gifts.  He  understands  Beethoven 
perfectly,  and  plays  him  with  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  On  Saturday  he  played 
the  early  sonata  in  E flat  (No.  3,  op.  31) 
with  the  extreme  elegance,  tenderness 
and  lightness  which  are  only  suited  to 
this  delightful  work.  If  the  phrase  may 
be  allowed,  he  composed  himself  with 
his  instrument,  which  became  with  him 
part  and  parcel  of  the  actual  interpre- 
tation, until— most  difficult  of  conclu- 
sions!—the  music  became  a pageant  of 
pure  sound,  which  unrolled  itself,  as  It 
were,  without  hands,  so  exquisite  and 
significant  was  this  player’s  touch.  In 
the  Mendelssohn  which  followed,  "Va- 
riations SSrleufces,"  there  was  not  quite 
the  same  opportunity  of  perfection, 
and  a considerably  greater  temptation 
to  virtuosity,  part  of  this  composition 
Indeed  being  ordered  by  Mendelssohn 
to  this  and  no  other  issue;  but  once 
more,  in  the  Chopin  Nocturne  (C  mi- 
nor) he  proved  his  mastery  of  musi- 
cal sentiment  by  the  delicate  sensitive- 
ness of  his  expression,  and  the  virility 
of  his  intelligence.  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  every  instrumental 
player,  so  to  perfect  his  art  as  to 
conceal  his  artifice.  The  obvious  tech- 
nical difficulty  of  the  piano  is  so  ap- 
pallingly persistent  that,  as  a rule, 
it  may  be  said,  the  more  complex  the 
composition,  the  more  apparent  be- 
comes the  artifice.  It  is  only  the  very 
few  who  stride  beyond  this  and,  in  any 
complete  sense,  Identify  the  music 
which  they  play  with  the  genius  of  the 
instrument  upon  which  they  perform. 
Mr.  d’Albert  is  one  of  these  rarely  gift- 
ed pianists;  he  disarms  criticism  and 
claims,  as  nearly  as  mortal  man  can, 
from  his  most  sensitive  hearers  the 
pleasures  of  unstinted  appreciation. 

But  see  how  critics  disagree,  and 
listen  a moment  to  Mr.  Runciman’s 
view  of  d' Albert,  the  pianist: 

When  he  played  at  a Mott)  concert 
earlier  in  the  year,  he  made  the  worst 


upo  

told  me  ho  was  more  than 
was  the  only  man  who 
>nte  since  Billow;  and 
turally  my  disappointment  was  keen 
enough  when  he  played  a wretched 
arrangement  of  a Bach  organ  fugue  so 
muddlly.  and  a Beethoven  concerto 
with  so  little  emotion,  so  little  color. 
At  his  subsequent  recitals  he  did  better; 
but  I must  confess  that  not  then,  and 
certainly  not  at  his  recital  on  Saturday 
last  (Nov.  7),  did  he  strike  me  as  a 
second  Billow.  I see  no  Indications  of 
the  sheer  brain,  of  the  marvelous  In- 
sight, which  enabled  Billow  to  annotate 
the  Beethoven  sonatas  in  a fashion 
which  no  pianist  has  dared  to  disre- 
gard since.  At  the  same  time,  t do 
see  brain  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
pianist's,  and  even  a little  In  excess  of 
Paderewski's.  But  It  does  not  so  far 
exceed  Paderewski’s  as  to  compensate 
for  a total  lack  of  Paderewski's  origi- 
nal emotion  and  trick  of  seeing  things 
In  distinctive  colors,  of  seeing  things 
as  they  have  never  been  seen  before.  1 
should  say  his  Intellect  was  decidedly 
of  the  blunt  order— of  the  sort  that 
grasps  llrmly  the  obvious  thing,  but 
cannot  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
and  fetch  to  light  things  as  yet  unheard 
of.  Hts  perceptions  curiously  want  the 
fineness  to  enable  him  to  apprehend, 
and  appreciate  the  value  of.  the  re- 
mote, elusive,  ragged  fringes  of  the 
fugitive  thought  that.  Is  half  thought 
and  half  emotion. 

And  this,  which  may  be  felt  even  In 
his  playing  of  Beethoven,  is  only  too 
plain  In  his  Chopin  playing.  It  is  all  in 
vain  that  he  caresses  the  keyboard 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  fetching 
out  deliciously  sweet  tones,  or  that  he 
phrases  with  exquisite  perfection: 
never  for  a second  does  he  give  you  the 
true  Chopin  atmosphere — that  mysteri- 
ously voluptuous  yet  pungent,  almost, 
sweetly  acid,  fragrance  that  has  far 
more  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
modern  spirit— and  especially  the  mod- 
ern spirit  as  one  finds  It  in  "The  Yellow 
Book,”  "The  Savoy"  and  the  stories  of 
John  Oliver  Hobbes— than  at  first  one 
is  inclined  to  think.  His  version  of 
Chopin  Is  to  Paderewski’s  as  a finely 
finished  photograph  to  a Whistler 
painting;  or  as  the  bald  Condon  streets  1 
under  the  sunlight  at  midday  to  the 
arlets  and  greens  of  a rich 
country-side  under  a glowing  sunset. 
His  very  health  his  sanity,  common 
sense,  and  freedom  from  morbidness, 
the  very  depth  of  his  purely  human 
feeling,  all  go  to  prevent  him  fetching 
out  of  Chopin’s  music  the  peculiar 
Chopinesque  quality  which  is  Its  sole 
ustlflcation  Even  his  touch  is  against 
llm;  for  it  is  broad,  square-toed,  de- 
| void  of  delicate  Incisiveness— in  a word, 
it,  like  Mr.  d’Albert  himself,  is  some- 
what lacking  in  subtlety;  and  without 
subtlety— subtlety  of  feeling,  subtle  in- 
stincts, even  more  than  subtlety  of 
thought— no  man  may  play  Chopin.  * * * 

I sometimes  wondered  whether  d’Al- 
bert has  really  more  temperament  than 
he  chooses  to  let  us  think,  and  is  merely 
temporarily  smitten  with  the  notion  of 
playing  Intellectually  rather  than  emo- 
tionally. * * * 

I only  find  Mr.  d’Albert  wanting  when 
compared  with  the  greatest.  It  is  true 
I place  him  beneath  Paderewski  as  a 
Chopin  player:  but  as  a Beethoven 
I player  I place  him  above  all  his  rivals. 

jf-^point  of  technique  he  comes  easily 
|~~~>t;  for  Rosenthal’s  sheer  ox  strength 
I not  in  itself  technique;  and  Mr.  d’Al- 
I rt  does  more  difficult  feats  with  great- 
/■  r ease,  certainty  and  clearness  than 
Rosenthal  or  any  other  pianist  now  be- 
fore the  public.  Most  virtuosos  have  a 
little  of  the  charlatan  about  them— 
they  make  the  most  of  their  difficulties 
and  try  to  make  easy  passages  sound 
very  complicated  Indeed.  But  of  the 
charlatan  d’Albert  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing: he  is  absolutely  honest  and  free 
of  affectations. 

I have  quoted  fully  from  Mr.  Runci- 
man’s  article  published  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Nov.  14,  because  I 
regard  it  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
thoughtful,  discriminating,  illuminated 
criticism.  He  Is  undoubtedly  unjust  to 
Mr.  Rosenthal;  or  he  prefers  to  see 
only  the  purely  virtuoso-  side  of  Mr.  Ro- 
.enthaPs  nature.  When  I heard  the  lat- 
er in  New  York  this  fall  there  was 
o exhibition  of  “ox  strength,"  but 
tere  was  a display  of  the  finest  tech- 
ical  proficiency  Imaginable.  Mr.  Run- 
man  does  not  mention  de  Pachmann 
his  poetic  disquisition  on  Chopin,  and 
■t  no  pianist  of  these  late  years  has 
ualed  or  even  approached  de  Pach- 
inn  In  his  enwrapping  an  audience 
/ “the  true  Cljopin  atmosphere;"  no 
/anist  has  approached  him  in  ncces- 
ary  "subtlety  of  feeling,  subtle  ln- 
:tincts.” 

The  gallant  Col.  Mapleson  tells  in  his 
Memoirs  this  story  of  his  servantAnge- 
lo — whose  linen  was  so>  dirty  that  he 
made  notes  on  his  wristbands  with 
chalk— and  the  late  Campanlni: 

He  (Angelo)  speculated,  moreover, 
largely  and  advantageously  in  ver- 
mouth, which  he  sold  In  the  United 
States  for  at  least  a dollar  a bottle 
more  than  he  had  paid  for  it  In  Italy. 
Campanini  acted  as  his  friend  and  ac-  j 
complice  in  these  vermouth  sales.  En-  f 
tering  a bar,  in  no  matter  what  Ameri-  ’ 
can  city,  the  great  tenor  would  call  for 
a glass  of  vermouth.  "Pah!"  he  would 
exclaim,  when  he  had  tasted  what  the 
bar  keeper  had  offered  him.  Then,  af- 
ter making  many  wry  faces,  he  spat  out 
the  liquor  which  had  so  grievously  of- 
fended him. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  horrible 
stuff?”  he  would  then  inquire.  "Ver- 
mouth? It  is  not  vermouth  at  all.  What 
I did  the  rascal  who  sold  ft  to  you  charge 
[for  it?” 

"Three  dollars  a bottle.’  ’ I 

“And  here  is  va  gentleman,”  pointing 
to  Angelo,  "who  has  genuine  vermouth 
of  the  finest  quality  and  will  sell  you 
! as  much  as  you  like  for  two  dollars  a 
[ bottle.” 

The  barkeeper  thought,  with  reason, 

I that  an  eminent  Italian  -tenor  like  Cam- 
Ipaninl  must  know  good  vermouth  from 
lbad,  and  at  once  bought  from  Angelo 


I a case  or  fwo  of  the  true  vermouth  m i| 
Torino. 

Now  this  is  a good  story,  and  of 
course  an  Impresario  never  exagger-  * 
ales,  but  when  and  where  did  any  bar- 
l keeper  In  this  country  pay  £1,  or  even 
j J2,  for  a bottle  of  vermouth? 

PHILIP  HALE. 

CHADWICK'S  SYMPHONY. 

| The  Buffalo  Express  speaks  thus,  in 
part,  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  third  symphony 
produced  lately  at  Buffalo,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  John  Lund:  “After 
listening  to  this  composition  who 
shall  say  that  there  is  no  crea- 
tive musical  art  in  America? 

* * * Greater  symphonies  have 
been  written,  no  doubt,  but  this 
one  Is  masterful,  muslelanly,  thorough- 
ly original  and  strikingly  attractive, 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  land  which 
produced  It.  If  anyone  sought  to  find 
anything  distinctively  American  about 
this  composition,  he  must  have  been 
disappointed.  It  was  what  might  be 
called  a cosmopolitan  symphony— one 
that  would  sound  as  fitting  in  Munich 
as  In  Buffalo,  in  Paris  as  in  London. 

* * * Mr.  Chadwick  was  himself  and 
no  one  else.  The  leading  melodies  were 
always  attractive;  that  of  the  andante 
was  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  thought 
Is  well  sustained  and  well  worked  out. 
In  this  composition  Mr.  Chadwick 
showed  a command  of  the  wonderful 
resources  of  tone  painting  contained  in 
a full  orchestra,  but  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  betrayed  into  excessive  elabo- 
ration. The  first  movement  was  solid 
and  well  considered,  the  third  vivacious 
and  the  fourth  a good  ending  of  the 
symphony;  but  probably  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  second,  the  andante, 
touched  him  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  A melody,  tender  and  sweet, 
is  given  out,  first  by  the  strings  and 
then  swelled  to  fullness  by  the  other 
choirs  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  full 
of  fine  feeling  an,d  eloquent  expression.” 

MR.  WHITNEY'S  SERVICE. 

A service  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  25 
years’  Incumbency  of  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Whitney  as  organist  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent  will  bei  celebrated  Thursday 
morning  at  the  church  at  10.30  o'clock. 
The  music  will  be  ordered  as  follows: 
Prelude,  orchestra  and  organ,  on  Themes, 

from  the  processional  hymn Whitney 

Processional  Hymn,  “The  Son  of  God 

Goes  Forth  to  War” Whitney 

Cummunlon  Service  (No.  2) Whitney 

Written  specially  for  this  anniver- 
sary, and  dedicated  to  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  the  Advent. 

Offertory  Anthem  (Psalm  cvlll.,  1—5) 

Whitney 

Recessional  Hymn,  "All  Hall  the  Power 

of  Jesus'  Name” Whitney 

Postlude  (Processional  March) Whitney 

Orchestra  and  organ. 

CONCERTS  oF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Blaess,  ’cellist,  and  Mrs.  S. 

B.  Field,  pianist,  will  give  a concert  in 
Chlpman  Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  Mon 
day  afternoon,  at  3 o’clock.  He  will1 
sing  songs  by  Rubinstein,  Hugo  Wolf, 
Vldsfl,  Hawley,  de  Fontenailles,  Liza 
Lehman,  Henschel,  Tlrlndelli,  and  Wag- 
ner. Mr.  Blaess  will  play  pieces  by 
Corelli,  Popper  and  Casella. 

The  Cecilia  will  give  Dvorak’s  “Spec- 
tre Bride”  In  Music  Hall  Friday  night. 
The  soloists  will  be  Mrs.  Bradbury,  Mr. 

G.  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  Max  Heinrich., 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert in  Music  Hall  Saturday  night  will 
be  as  follows:  Beethoveii’s  overture  to 
“Corlolanus;”  Haydn,  aiia  from  "The! 
Seasons;”  Duparc's  symphonic  poem 
"Leonore”  (first'  time);  Wotan's  fare- 
well, Wagner;  Mendelssohn's  Fourth 
(Italian)  Symphony.  Mr.  Pol  Plancon 
will  be  the  singer. 


f1  hacent  sale  of  musical  copyrights 

“Va  , Sc,ou  Gutty's  "True  Till  Death, ” 
with  band  parts  and  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment, was  sold  for  £C3(),  and  Mr.  Michael 

Watson’s  "Powder  Monkoy"  brought 

There  Is  a wild  story  that  some  Amer- 
ican manager  proposes  to  bring  over 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  to  conduct 
large  orchestras  in  the  performance  of 
their  works. 

Miss  Emma.  Stanley,  born  In  New  Or- 
leans, who  studied  at  St.  LouIr,  and  In 
I aris  under  Mrs.  Krauss  and  Manoury, 
made  a successful  d£but  as  Rachel  In 
"The  Jewess”  at  Ghent. 

Mr.  Felix  Winternltz,  violinist,  will 
give  a concert  Dec.  12  In  Association 
Hall.  He  will  play  Mendelssohn’s  con- 
certo, Bazzini’s  “Ronde  de  Luttn,”  and 
two  compositions  of  his  own. 

An  operetta,  "La  Pupllla,”  libretto 
by  the  old  Venetian  Goldoni  and  muslo 
by  GlaltlinI,  pleased  at  Venice,  Oct. 
23.  The  subject  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  “The  Barber  of  Seville.” 
Ossip  Gabrilowltsch,  a pupil  of  Rubin- 
stein and  Leschetizky,  was  highly 
praised  for  his  performance  of  Tsonai- 
kowsky’s  B flat  minor  concerto  at  a 
Gemandhaus  concert  at  Leipslc,  Nov.  5. 

The  latest  concert  work  by  Theodor 
Gouvy  is  "Folyxena,”  for  three  solo 
voices,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Pro- 
duced at  Duisburg  May  3 It  has  just 
been  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel. 

Stfiphane  VergA  leading  dancer  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  House,  has  retired  from 
the  stage.  Her  last  appearance  was  a 
festival.  Her  box  was  stuffed  with 
flowers,  and  she  was  given  a silvern 
crown. 

Miecislav  de  Kaminski,  tenor,  died 
at  Lemberg  Oct.  24.  at  the  age  of  70. 
He  was  favored  much  by  Louis  II.  of 
Bavaria,  and  in  1864  sang  with  Patti 
before  the  congress  of  sovereigns  at 
Frankfort. 

The  royal  opera  at  Madrid  opened  the 
27th  with  "El  Buque  Fantasma”  (“the 
Flying  Dutchman”).  "Die  WalkUre” 
will  be  given  there  this  season.  The 
public  did  not  care  for  "The  Flying 
Dutchman.” 

Miss  Chaminade  played  her  concert 
stuck  for  piano  and  orchestra  at  a 
Crystal  Palace  concert  Nov.  7,  and  her 
orchestral  suite  "Calirrhoe”  was  then 
performed.  Songs  by  her  were  sung 
by  Miss  Landl. 

Bronislaw  Huberman,  the  young  Pol- 
ish violinist.,  made  his  ddbut  In  New 
York,  the  21st.  He  played  the  Mendels- 
sohn concerto  and  pieces  by  Bach,  Wag- 
ner and  Sarasate.  He  is  said  to  be  only 
14  years  of  age. 

The  San  Carlo  at  Naples  will  be 
opened  next  carnival.  Franchetti’s 
Pourceaugnac”  and  “Colombo,”  Ver- 
b's "Falstaff  ” “TVTonn-,  T -r. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Lilli  Lehmann  Is  due  In  this  country 
Dec.  28. 

“Gwendoline”  has  been  revived  at 
Munich. 

Mrs.  Jean  de  Reszke  is  said  to  be 
63  years  old. 

Lady  Halle  has  been  fiddling  in  the 
English  provinces. 

Martinus  Sleveking  will  give  a recital 
in  New  York  Dec.  8. 

Mr.  Zumpe  of  Munich  has  been  nomln 
ated  Court  Conductor  at  Schwerin. 

A Genevan,  Jacques  Dalcroze,  has  fin- 
ished an  operetta,  “Sanoho  Pansa. 


eaut”  and  Giordano’s-  “Andrea  ChSnier” 
will  be  produced. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  for  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  concerts,  ’96-'97,  will 
open  at  Music  Hall  Dec.  7.  The  ora- 
torios will  be  "The  Messiah”  (Dec.  20, 
21),  "Elijah”  (Feb.  7),  and  "Hora  Novis- 
sima”  (April  18). 

A.  Montaux  in  the  MSnestrel  recalls 
the  fact  that  Mermet,  the  French  opera 
composer,  dreamed  before  the  “Nibelun- 
gen  Ring”  was  written  of  composing 
a series  of  works  glorifying  France,  as 
Roland,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  etc. 

Mrs.  Varvlll,  a pupil  of  Francis 
Korbay,  made  her  dSbut  in  London 
Nov.  12.  "Her  voice  is  pleasing,  but 
her  style  at  present  is  amateurish,  and 
Mrs.  Varvill  has  a great  deal  to>  learn 
before  she  can  be  considered  a well- 
equipped  concert-room  vocalist.” 

_.A  !iew  sonata  for  violin  and  piano'  by 
Mr.  H.  Walford  Davies  has  been  pro- 
duced in  London.  In  the  jargon  of 
London  reviewers,  the  sonata  is  said 
t0  be  ‘‘clever  but  somewhat  unequal, 
and  the  young  composer  has  evidently 
been  under  the  influence  of  Brahms.” 

Mr.  Frederick  Lamond,  pianist,  has 
made  his  debut  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow. 
In  Warsaw  he  was  oompelled  to  give 
four  encores,  and  was  recalled  28  times, 
and  at  Moscow  he  was  received  with 
equal  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Lamond  will 
give  the  first  of  a series  of  recitals  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  London,  in  January. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  E.  Carozzi  of  Mi- 
lan, whereby  he  will  have  the  right  to 
produce  an  Italian  version  of  "The  Mi- 
kado” throughout  Italy  and  Trieste  for 
a period  of  five  years.  This  opportu- 
nity for  "The  Mikado”  being  heard  by 


Miss  Gussie  Cotlow  pianist  made  a the  Italians  in  their  own  language  has 
successful  debut  at  Berlin  Nov.  22.  been  to  a great  extent  brought  about 
Several  new  male  choruses  by  Ed-j  by  W.  Clifford  Weblyn. 
ward  Kremser  have  been  published  by  There  have  been  many  assertions  to 
Leuckart.  the  effect  that  Colonne  will  revisit  us 

"Dopo  T Ave  Marla,”  a little  opera.  ™u}}  his  orchestra  in  the  early  part  of 
by  Aifredo  Donizetti,  has  been  pro-  JJext  ,^ar\v  * * so  far  there  has  been 
duced  at  Milan.  P°  authoritative  statement  as  to  his 

Sembrich  delighted  the  Berliners  by; 

part  of  Marguerite  ln|  he  will  come  or  not.  For  our  own  part 
the  Huguenots.  I we  think  he  would  be  ill-advised  to 

Franz  Litterscheid  s new  opera  “Der  repeat  so  expensive  an  undertaking. 
Feenliebling”  was  produced  lately  with  He  gave  us  nothing  of  superlative  ex- 
success at  Coblenz.  cellence,  and  unless  a conductor  or  a 

Wallnbfer  the  tenor  who  was  in  New^  player  shows  some  magnetic  quality, 
York  last  season  for  a few  appear-;  m vain  will  he  spread  his  program 
ancas  is  now  at  Riga.  over  the  advertising  columns  of  tho 

Mr\  Ellen  Gulbranson  of  Christiania!  Sadyt,  ai1L'Tefkly  Pr,esst; — Illustrated 
sang  with  effect  at  a Gewandhaus  con-  ’',p?,"Ins  an“  Dramatic  News, 
cert  in  Leipslc  Nov.  12.  7'“®  result  of  Miss  Florence  Mon- 

Thirty  songs  and  a nearly  completed  ,wa®  the  offer  of 

mass  have  been  found  in  the  effects  on  pv  „ e a 1 °.  vSn  § n SorPe’  NaPles. 

the  late  Franz  von  SuppA  ba,\  <7arl°’^Llsbon ; 

Mr.  Frederick  Cllffe’s  new  violin  con-  advantageous** in  Sji'waT  and^as 
C4ert,%WiiU  rbe  p,laye,d  f£r  lhe  flm  a contract  tOsdng  the  roles  of 

April  i,  in  London,  by  Nachez.  , Elsa  in  “Lohengrin”  and  Margherita 

Miss  Marie  Geselschap,  pianist,  will  in  “Faust”  during  the  carnival  season 
not  return  to  Boston  this  season.  She  commencing  the  end  of  December  Miss 
will  play  in  Germany  and  England.  Monteith  made  her  debut  at  Covent 

Ada  Adiny  pleased  at  Leipsic  as  ValJ  Garden  in  the  grand  season  of  1894, 

entlne  and  Isolde  by  dramatic  skill  ahd  again  sang  in  1895.  During  the 

and  fervor  rather  than  by  voice  or  months  of  January,  February,  March, 

vocal  art.  and  April  of  the  present  year  she  was 

"Scenes  from  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf,”  ?,ns?£e;Jr  a?  Prlma  donna  at  the  San 
by  Edward  Elgar  was  produced  for  the  ca.no,  Naples. 

Otto  Lo’hse,  the  husband  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Klafsky,  returned  from  Europe 
last  week.  In  reference  to  the  rumors 
regarding  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Lohse  states  that  Dr.  Brackenhoef t,  a 
well-known  attorney  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, who  is  the  guardian  of  the  Klafs 
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society  woman  upofi  wnom  tho  rumors 
were  focused  after  the  preliminary  In- 
vestigation had  passed  through  a dozen 
witnesses.  It  was  found  that  these  pai- 


tc 


As  Is  well  known  Richter  still  uses 
the  old  philharmonic  pitch,  not  because 
he  thinks  It  tho  best,  but  for  the  reuson 
that  lie  thinks  the  change  to  a pitch 
which  has  not  yet  established  Itself  In 
this  country  would  or  might  spoil  his 
ensemble.  Again,  Richter  Is  not  in 
favor  of  the  French  diapason  normal, 
and  If  there  Is  to  bo  a permanent 
change  here  he  would  like  to  see  us 
"take  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  once, 
and  adopt  the  Viennese  standard.”  This 
means  the  lowering  of  the  pitch  by  a 
full  semi-tone,  which  would  overcome  a 
great  many  of  the  Instrumental  difficul- 
ties that  made  the  recent  adop- 
tion of  the  diapason  normal  so 
objectionable  to  our  orchestral 
players.  It  Is  the  standard  in 
use  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, and  If  the  majority  is  not  always 
In  the  wrong  we  should  do  better  t> 
conclude  a quadruple  alliance  instead 
of  dallying  with  the  Parisian  coquette. 

1 Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 

j News. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  13,  speaks 
thus  of  Brahms’s  Symphony  In  i; 
minor:  “The  heaviest  Item  of  the  con- 
cert was  Brahms's  Symphony  In  G 
minor,  about  which  the  world  has  al- 
ready apparently  made  up  its  mind 
sufficiently,  if  one  may  judge  at  any 
rate  from  the  analytical  program  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion.  For  our  part 
we  refuse  to  regard  this  work  at  every 
point  as  one  of  the  ‘masterworks  of  all 
time.’  It  has  extraordinarily  fine  mo- 
ments, particularly  In  its  less  seri- 
ous intervals,  but  it  Is  by  no  means 
equal.  It  lacks  sustained  Interest  in  a 
curiously  Intermittent  fashion;  it  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  greatest  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  for  example,  that 
a Persian  rug  bears  to  a picture  by 
Rembrandt.  There  are  noble  passages 
in  the  Oriental  combination,  but  the 
artist’s  masterpiece  is  a finished  whole. 
We  feel  all  the  more  justified  in  record- 
ing such  a criticism,  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Henschel  obviously  shared  the  same 
sentiments.  He  was  admirable  in  all 
the  purple  passages  of  the  work;  and 
he  clearly  fell  away  in  his  interest 
when  Brahms  chose  to  be  merely  aca- 
demical. It  was  something  of  a unique 
experience  to  listen  to  these  pauses 
and  resurrections  In  the  course  of  this 
odd  interpretation,  and  such  a result 
does  more  credit  to  Mr.  Henschel's 
art'stic  sincerity  than  to  his  powers  of 
make-believe.  When  the  real  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  music  became  apparent. 
Mr.  Henschel  did  it  full  justice;  when 
it  lapsed  into  the  effects  of  academ: 
cal  Industry,  he  frankly  admitted  tin- 
fact,  and  he  left  the  public  to  decide 
the  matter.  The  fulsome  praise  of  the 
analytical  program  was.  therefore,  sin- 
gularly unjust  to  Mr.  Henschel,  whose 
dramatic  instinct  alone  was  at  faul\ 
He  would  not  pretend  that  Brahms 
was  greater  than  Brahms  really  is.” 

'/hzrv  . 3 0 . /frf'h 

Silence  thirte  immemorial  quest,  contain  thy 
nature's  vain  complaint; 

None  heeds,  none  cares  for  thee  or  thine;— 
like  thee  how  many  came  and  went? 

Cease.  Mat,  to  mourn,  to  weep,  to  wall;  en- 
joy thy  shining  hour  of  sun; 

TYe  dance  along  Death's  icy  brink,  but  is  the 
dance  less  full  of  fun? 


Who  would -think  from  her  scenic  ag- 
gressiveness that  Miss  May  Irwin  is  °a 
sensitive  woman^  easily  disconcerted?  I 
And  yet  we  are  informed  solemnly  that 
she  has  forbidden  late-comers  to  be 
I shown  to  their  seats  immediately,  "as  ; 
she  must  conserve  all  her  forces  for  the 
music.”  The  intelligent  foreigner,  ! 
reading  this,  might  well  conclude  that  ! 

: J,rlas  Irwin  is  a distinguished  Isolde  or  ' 
Briinnhilde,  or  a singer  of  intellectual 
songs  by  Mr.  Brahms. 


first  time,  Oct.  30,  at  the  North  Staf 
fordshire  Festival. 

Mr.  Ross  Jungnickel,  conductor  of  th< 
Detroit  Oratorio  Scciety,  has  resigned 
and  Mr.  N.  J.  Corey,  formerly  of  Bos 
ton.  Is  his  successor 


"Tb^oi  ithHnn?j  ky  "hlldrcn  and  administrator  of  tho 
uv,?.  -I0®-  J?*  ’ estate,  has  instituted1  legal  proceedings 

lfaIA^a5  aI?d  against  an  editor  in  that  city  and  a 

Sea,”  the  music  of  which  is  by  Mabel  F.  i - * 

Chandler. 


Mr.  Krehbiel  of  the  New  York  Tribune  j 
—for  the  writer  is  surely  Mr.  Krehbiel—  j 
said  Sunday,  "In  the  matter  of  warmth  I 
ot  passion,  depth  of  feeling  and  moving  ' 
force,  Signor  Campanini’s  voice  did  not  [ 
compare  with  that  of  M.  Jean  do  ! 
Reszke,  albeit  it  may  be  said  to  have  1 
been  (when  at  its  best,  which  was  at 
least  fifteen  years  ago)  purer  in  qual- 
ity. In  one  respect  he  was  a worthy 
predecessor  of  M.  de  Reszke— that  is, 
jn  phrasing.  A most  admirable  mastei- 
of  this  element  in  vocalization  was 
Campanini,  and  also  a master  of  the 
art  of  attack.  He  had  a superb  pair 
cf  lungs,  and  no  equal  in  this  or  his 
generation  in  the  art  of  ‘messa  dl  voce.’ 
To  the  lovers  of  modern  dramatic  sing- 
ing he  grew  more  admirable  as  his  ] 
voice  began  to  fail  him.”  In  other  I 
words,  as  soon  as  Campanini'.-  yolce 
grew  wc-ak  and  husky,  and  escaped  I 
control,  and  in  ether  respects  began  to  ' 
resemble  the  voices  of  the  German  j 
singers  so  beloved  in  New  .York,  he  | 
,hen  began  to  be  a great  tenor.  It  j 
seems  impossible  that.  Mr.  Krehbiel  ' 
over  heard  Campanini  In  his  prime;  if  j 
he  did  hear  him  twenty-three  years  ago.  i 
would  he  now  make  this  preposterous 
statement  concerning  the  superiority 
of  the  genteel,  self-reckoning  de 
Reszke's  "warmth  of  passion?”  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
-VI  r.  Krehbiel  Is  the  author  of  a book 
entitled  "Plow  to  Listen  to  Music.” 


tv.'  team  from  a letter-head  that  a 


m ui  In  a 

M.iino  town  is  a de 

aler  in 

' Dry  Goo, 

is,  Groceries,  Ready-made 

Clothing  ai 
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e Mm- 

mend  this 
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e Jour- 
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made  tics 

Whether  the  gilded  youth  1 

in  Maine  i 

se  railroad  ties  as 

four-in- 

hands  or 

ie  them  gracefully 
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the  particular  occasion  is  at 
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o us. 

Mr.  Sadc 

ikichl  Hartmann,  formerly 

of  Boston,  is  th. 
in  a New  York 
sode  tn  Two  £ 
hears  this  ntott 


author  of  “A.  Tragedy 
Flat:  a Dramatic  Epi- 
:enes.”  The  title-page 
>:  “Written  in  a Now 


York  Flat.  ’95-' 96,  on  nothing  a week." 
There  are  three  characters  in  the  grim 
play.  One  of  them  is  thus  described: 
fCharles  Fisher  (age  1U>.  of  heavy 
build,  very  awkward,  a full  round  face 
with  a reddish  beard,  bad  teeth,  his 
voice  of  guttural  harshness.  Despite 
these  deficiencies  he  has  something 
agreeable  and  sympathetic  about  him; 
one  feels  that  he  has  soul  depth  be- 
neath his  rough  surface."  The  story 
Is  this— after  all  it  is  perhaps  just  as 
well  to  refrain  from  telling  it;  but  "Mr. 
Hartmann's  little  play  is  a singulat 
contribution  to  dramatic  literature,  al- 
most as  singular  as  Gabriel  Mourey  s 
• Irfiwn-Tennis"  or  Jules  de  Marthold's 
“La  Grande  Blonde." 


voice  and  over-accentuation  in  phras-  , 
'r.g.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  yet  to  learn 
the  value  and  the  beauty  of  pure,  un- 
affected  legato.  i 

Mr.  Blaess  did  not  play  well.  His 
technique  was  often  inadequate;  his 
intonation  was  at  times  impure;  his 
phrasing  was  often  restless  and  ama- 
teurish. , , I 

There  was  a good-sized  audience,  and  | 
applause  was  bestowed  indiscriminately  i 
cn  that  which  was  good  and  that  which  I 
was  bad.  ^ 

Col.  Mapleson  Loads 
Again  His  forces, 

Remarkably  Good  Per- 
formance of  “Aida.” . 


“ Trovatore  ” Castle 
Square— Mr.  Hubbard. 


p.  L.  T.  gives  this  answer  to  a ques- 
tion asked  by  I.  P.  the  23d:  The 

phrase  'Stic  ways  of  a Sunday,'  as  you  i|  c 
print  it,  is  probably  a blind  and  degen-  j,  as  follows: 

crate  condition  of  the  more  correct  | RadamSs 

and  vivid  phrase  'Six  ways  for  Sun- 
day.' In  the  Pine  Tree  State,  when 
something  happened  that  was  sudden 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  where  one  had 
to  look  quickly  and  act  at  the  same  time 
In  order  to  be  safe,  a falling  tree,  a run- 
away horse  or  any  such  emergency  it 
might  be.  you  might  likely  hear  the 
proper  form  of  your  troublesome  phrase 
in  this  use,  'It  made  me  look  six  ways 
for  Sunday.  I tell  ye.’  ” 


The  Imperial  Opera  Company,  Col.  J. 
H.  Mapleson,  began  last  night  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The 
opera  was  Verdi's  “Aida."  The  con- 
ductor was  Mr.  Bimboni.  The  cast  was 


r e.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal  as 
follows:  "The  writer  heard  frequently 

in  childhood  in  New  Hampshire  the 
expression,  ‘Far's  I know.’  as,  for  in- 
stance. 'It  will  raid  before  night,  far's 
I know:’  or,  an  animal  missing,  from 
a flock  or  herd,  in  pasture,  ‘Well,  it's 
dead,  far's  I know.’  The  same  people 
would  often  speak  of  a collection  of 
Mouses  as  ‘housen.’  In  childhood,  also, 
have  heard  the  phrase,  ‘we  must  look 
six  ways  for  Sunday,’  spoken  common- 
ly in  regard  to  future  plans,  as  though 
In  planning  we  had  the  unknown  hap- 
penings of  six  days  to  meet  before  we 
, ould  assuredly  be  successful,  or  reach  | 
Sunday  for  rest.” 


Mr.  Durot 

Amonasro Mr.  De  Anna 

Ramils Mr.  Pinto 

XI  Mr.  Dado 

Messagiero Mr.  Olivieri 

Amueris Mrs.  Parsi 

Sacerdotessa Mrs.  Du  Bedat 

Alda Mrs.  Bonnaplata  Bau 

The  chief  singers  of  last  night  were 
new  to  Boston  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  De  Anna,  who  made  his  debut 
here  as  Germont  in  “La  Traviata,” 
Dec.  30,  1884.  He  sang  the  part  of  Amo- 
nasro here  for  the  first  time,  Jan.  5J» 
1885. 


The  performance  last  night  was  re- 
markably good  in  many  ways.  It  is 
true  that  tenors  of  more  heroic  voice 
and  bearing  have  sung-'  in  Boston  the 


part  of  RadamOs;  that  more  passionate 
sopranos  have  appeared  as  Alda;  but  I 
do  not  remember  having  heard  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe  an  ensemble  of 
such  high  and  general  ‘excellence  in 
"Alda”  as  that  which  excited  last  even- 
ing a large  audience  to  genuine  enthu- 
siasm and  revealed  beauties  in  Verdi’s 
noble  opera  which  have  hitherto  in 
i!  Boston  been  concealed  by  the  ignorance 
or  slurred  over  by  the  indifference,  of 


One  more  letter  on  this  subject,  and  '<  the  conductors. 

It  must  be  the  last,  so  far  as  "fezzino'Vl 

is 

O.  R.” 

26i  I saw  the  answer  by  A.  R.  to 

P. 's  question  respecting  the  origin  and 
significance  of  the  New  England  loll) 
term  'fezlno.'  A.  R.  says  it  may  he  a 
corrupted  form  of  ‘ez-fur-ez’  I know. 

I fall 
amend 

‘s'furzino,'  are  both  simple  corruptions 

’"though  allk  tSI\n?ermXateSt,ma  |i  it^rdisplayed  jvdthout  arrogance.  A 
the  term  was  ami  has  been  in  use 

Sdownmio^thaatr  heerHess^error  l Mr.  Bimboni  knows  his  score;  the  play- 
(only)  In  pronunciation,  s'furzino.  The 
abbreviation  of  the  prefix  as,  or  so,  has 
been  almost  universal.  It  did,  as  JI.  B. 

S.  says,  ‘express  a doubt  or  possibility,' 
but  not  exactly  as  A.  B.  S.  puts  It.  A 
better  example  would  be,  ‘It  may  le- 
as you  say,  s'furzino.’  as,  'They  arc- 
all  well,  s'furzino.'  The  Yankees  made 


...  , , ,,™  it  And  first  of  all,  hearty  and  unstinted 

COnCer."rthJ J^urnarof  to^aylNov.  ! prttee  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Bimboni. 

X 1 the  conductor.  I believe  he  was  in  this 
' city  in  January,  1886,  as  second  conduc- 
tor in  the  Mapleson  company.  I doubt 
if  he  at  that  time  had  reached  his  full 
musical  stature.  Mr.  Bimboni,  judged 
„ , . r •„  cvamnle  I by  hls  work  in  “Aida,”  is  an  adrhirably 

' ’Fzlfur-^ta^OT  ! equipped  musician,  with  a fiery  nature 
' p ' ’ | which  is  controlled  sanely  by  his  intel- 

Hls  authority  is  absolute,  and 
, time.  ii  - - --Played  without  arrogance.  A 
e with  mere  martinet  could  not  command  such 
sympathetic  following  from  his  men. 


by  al 


■hed  misiakes  in  Idiomatic 
, but  hardly  worse  than  was 
classes  in  the  South.  New 

ya ‘Hoa,’  or  ‘whoa,’  or 

■ ire  plain  derivation— Hoi  1, 
‘Gee,'  or  ‘gee  off  for  go 
for  haul  to,  ‘had-dap*  to  a 
for  head  up,  and  ‘Go-lang’ 
g.  All  bad  enough,  but  not 
iho-e.  dialectic  contraction- 
he  South— ‘How-de?’  for  hott- 
er ‘So-long,’  for  ‘may  you 
or  for  long,  or  all  along  ' 


l / 


ers  know  that  he  knows  it;  and  when 
' ! he  wishes  a nuance  or  a startling  effect 
they  also  know  that  he  does  not  act 
capriciously,  or  as  one  beating  arms 
against  the  wind.  While  under  his 
baton  passages  of  orchestral  detail  were 
In  bold  relief,  the  general  effect  was 
never  reduced  to  mosaic  work,  the 
sweep  and  the  fury  of  Verdi  never 
slackened 

The  musicianship  of  Mr.  Bimboni  was  ,juct 
shown  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure 
in  hls  treatment  of  the  score.  Hls  ell-  . 
maxes  were  prepared  with  the  cunning  I 
of  a Symphony  conductor.  Hls  rhythm  I 
was  rhythmic  as  Nature.  To  the  sing-  I . 
ers  he  was  a listening  and  sympathetic  I 
counselor  and  friend,  and  he  must  be  a 
strong  rock  In  time  of  trouble.  I know 
not  how  this  man  may  conduct  other 
works.  I know  that  in  “Aida”  he  dis- 
played all  the  qualities  of  an  Ideal  con- 
ductor of  opera. 


billty  of  creating  a new  part  in  this 
country;  for  last  night  these  blemishes 
were  not  in  evidence.  The  voice  is  not 
a heroic  one;  yet  It  carries  and  In  Im- 
passioned moments  it  stirs  the  heart. 
She  does  many  things  well  in  song. 
Her  use  of  the  portamento,  for  Instance, 
is  to  be  commended  to  all  students,  and 
to  many  singers  who  have  only  a vague 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  and 
no  ability  to  put  the  meaning  into  ac- 
tion. As  an  actress,  she  is  discreet, 
when  no  especial  demand  is  made  upon 
her;  but  when  ^the  demand  is  made 
upon  her,  she  responds  quickly  and 
without  exaggeration.  For  she  is 
mindful  of  this  fact;  that  in  opera  the 
singer  should  first  regard  the  song. 

Mrs.  Parsi  is  a large,  imposing  wo- 
man. You  at  first  admire  her  respect- 
fully, as  you  would  anything  that  Is 
of  generous,  full  proportions;  and  lit-  | 
tie  by  little,  you  discover  that  there  is 
womanly  beauty  in  this  face  and  fig- 
ure. Wh4n  she  smiles,  she  looks  much  | 
like  Calv6,  and  she  can  afford  to  smile,  | 
for  her  teeth  are  a delight  to  the  eye  | 
if  not  to  the  idle  dentist.  As  an  ac-  i 
tress,  she  is  pleasingly  conventional,  j 
An  arm  pointed  one  way  indicates  love; 
the  other  arm  pointed  the  other  way, 
despair.  But,  mind  you,  she  does  not 
over-gesticulate,  and  when  she  is  thor- 
oughly aroused,  you  forget  everything 
except  that  she  Is  a strong  personality 
land  individuality. 

1 They  say  the  Chinese  are  fond  of 
large  women;  and  the  Chinese  are  a 
highly  civilized  folk.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Pars!  is  every  jnch  the  daughter  of  a 
king  and  every  inch  a woman.  Her 
voice  is  an  alto,  with  mezzo-soprano 
quality,  the  voice  demanded  Imperative- 
ly for  this  trying  part.  The  tones  are 
rich  and  sympathetic,  and  in  the  upper 
register  she  is  not  obliged  to  shriek. 
Her  phrasing  last  night  was  not  always 
to  be  commended;  and  yet  when  she 
bioke  a phrase  It  seemed  as  though  she 
did  it  purposely  to  gain  a certain  effect. 

» * * 

Mr.  Durot' s voice  _was  steadier  last 
night  than,  when  I heard  him  in  "An- 
drea Chfinier.”  He  has  undeniably  a 
tremolo,  and  he  is  a lyric  rather  than  a 
heroic  tenor,  yet  such  is  his  command 
of  vigorous  and  not  jarring  upper  tones 
that  in  such  scenes  as  the  great  duet 
with  Aida  he  is  passionate  and , con- 
vincing. His  work  was  always  sincere 
and  manly,  and  he  richly  deserved  the 
hearty  applause  that  followed  his  per- 
formance of  “Celeste  Aida.” 

Mr.  De  Anna’s  grand  voice,  admirable 
art  and  dignified  bearing  are  well 
known  to  Bostonians,  who  remember 
him  with  pleasure.  Time  has  been  kind 
<to  him.  His  voice  still  has  a thrilling 
ring;  his  art  prevents  him  from  foolishly 
over-taxing  bis  abilities.  His  Amonasro, 
was  not  as  picturesque  a figure  as  that 
of  Maurel;  but  he  sang  the  part  far 
better,  and  he  is  the  only  singer  I re- 
member who  could  be  heard  in  the  tre- 
mendous orchestral  explosion  In  the 
third  act. 

Mr.  Pinto  was  a stately  Ramfis,  and 
Mr.  Dado  was  an  unusually  satisfactory 
King. 

* * . 

The  long  trumpets  in  the  march  were 
not  missing;  the  band  upon  the  stage 
was  firmly  held  in  hand;  the  sceneifyj 

was  very  good;  the  costumes  were  ap- 
propriate, and  although  little  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  dancing,  much 
might  be  said  concerning  the  beauty  of 
the  ballet  girls. 


MR.  HUBBARD'S  RECITAL, 
p.  Eliot  TIubbard,  tenor,  assisted 
Mrs.  9.  B.  Field,  pianist,  and  Mr. 
scand«-r  Blaess.  'cellist,  gave  a con- 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Chlpman 
L I'e  • mg  songs  by  Rubinstein, 
v>  Wolf,  \ Hal,  de  Fontetjallllea, 
s'ley  lehmaii,  Henschel,  Tiilndelll 
S<-  agri»r.  Mr.  Blaess  played 
ses  by  Corelli,  Boccherini,  Popper 


A performance  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. A performance  full  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  hot  blood,  burning  pas- 
sion. , 

*** 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be 
“Lucia.”  Mrs.  Huguet  and  Messrs. 
Randacclo  and  De  Anna  will  be  the 
chief  singers.  Mr.  Bimboni  will  con- 


PHILIP  HALE, 


The  landscape  chillerT 

The  wood-pile  smelled  of  mortals 
Mullein  stalks  shivered  under  the  lead- 
en sky.  The  hills  watched  her  ironi- 
cally. There  was  for  her  the  treadmill 
routine  of  housework.  At  supper  she 
noticed  the  shriveled  skin  of  her  moth- 
er, the  untidiness  of  her  mother’s  hair 
along  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Her  moth- 
er is  not  so  very  old  in  years;  and  yet 
liow  tired  she  is!  Her  father  blew  on 
liis  tea  In  a saucer.  He  complained  of 
his  daughter's  Indifference  to  the  store- 
keeper's son,  and  then  he  pulled  off 
Ills  boots,  and  Cried  hls  feet  in  the  oven 
of  the  kitchen  stove.  And  now  she 
sits,  with  unhooked  bodice,  before  the 
looking  glass  with  its  tarnished  gilt 
and  painted  flowers. 

It  is  not  nine  o’clock,  and  yet  what  j 
Is  there  fot  her  to  do  but  to  gp  to  bed?  | 
And  what  change  or  pleasure  does  she  j 
see  approaching  her  for  weeks  to  come  ? f: 
A wh'stle  calls  to  her  far  down  the 
valley.  She  starts  up  and  goes  to  the  || 
window.  She  peers  into  the  night.  J 
hoping  to  see  the  lights  of  the  express 
train  as  it  hurries  toward  the  city.  A 
mist  enwraps  the  house.  The  daughter 
of  the  farmer  undresses  herself  slow- 
ly and  puts  out  the  ' light.  Of  what 
avail  Is  her  sumptuous  beauty?  Only 
the  looking  glass  with  its  tarnished 
gilt  and  painted  flowers  understands 
her  and  appreciates  her. 

“The  police  think  they  can  capture 
the  Back  Bay  burglar.”  It  is  a re- 
lief to  find  that  the  police  can  play  a 
thinking  part,  at  least, 

Mr.  Jem  Mace  is  depressed  as  he 
contemplates  modern  pugilism. 

"Fighting  is  an  amusement  now. 
Just  watch  some  of  the  fights.  There’s 
a lot  of  leapin’  about,  an’  breaking 
away,  an’  then  one  chap  goes  out,  an’ 
It's  all  over.  Ir.  15  minutes  they’re  both 
up  at  the  bar  with  a cigarette  and  a 
cocktail.  After  my  fights  I don’t  be- 
lieve either  man  could  have  done  that.” 
Could  not  Mr.  Mace  be  persuaded  to 


give  a course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Institute  on  the  Noble  Art  with  practi- 
cal illustrations? 


A reporter  asked  Mr.  Mace  “Doesn’t 
prize  fighting  make  a man  brutal  and 
hard  hearted?  Doesn’t  it  impair  his 
morals?”  This  question  staggered  the, 
veteran.  Mr.  Barney  Aaron,  good  and 
kind  old  man,  came  to  his  assistance. 
"You  don't  understand  him,  Jem,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  explain  it  ye,  now,  just 
what  he  means.  It’s  like  this.  He 
means:  ‘Do  they  ’it  as  ’ard  now  as  they 
used  to  ’it?’  ” 


The  miriflek  flying  machine  that  has 
been  enjoying  the  glorious  climate  of 
■California  was  seen  by  Mr.  Lusk.  If 
it  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Lush  its  ap- 
pearance could  be  more  easily  explained. 


The  New  Y'ork  Times  comments  in 
j excruciatingly  funny  fashion  on  the 
| dress  of  Moritz  Rosenthal.  The  climax 
1 of  jocosity  is  reached  when  the  Times 
; in  all  seriousness  alludes  to  him  as  “the 
great  violinist.’’ 


I hear  a voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  I must  not  stay; 

I see  a hand  you  cannot  see, 
Whleli  beckons  me  away. 


The  chorus  was  made  up  of  fresh  and 
vigorous  voices.  The  quality  of  tone 
was  unusually  free  from  coarseness. 
Even  In  the  stormiest  passages  there 
was  sonorousness,  and  not  noise.  The 
parts  were  well  balanced.  The  atta.ck 
was  sharp,  decisive.  And— mirablle 
dlctu!— here  was  a chorus  that  sang 
with  true  expression  and  knew  the 
value  of  dynamic  gradings.  How  1m- 
s programs  are  as  a rule  'j  presslve,  for  instance,  was  the  piano 
s.  He  is  to  be  thanked  ; chorus  of  priests  In  the  temple, 
n thus  departing^  from 

The  chief  singers  were  distinguished 
especially  by  their  deep  Interest  In  all 
that  pertained  to  them  and  to  the  ac- 
tion. I heard  Mrs.  Bonaaplata-Bau 
in  New  York  In  “Andrea  Chenier”  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I then  commented 
pleasant  characteristics 
No  doubt  she  was  then 
■sapped  by  the  responsl- 


The  daughter  of  the  farmer  sits  be- 
fore the  looking  glass  with  Its  tarnished 
-jit  and  painted  flowers.  Her  bodice  is 
unhooked.  Her  hair  kisses  curves  and 
necks.  She  hardly  notices  the  smell  of 
tile  kerosene  lamp,  so  closely,  so 


William  Steinway  was  much  more 
than  a business  man  of  great  executive 
ability.  He  was  a philanthropist  with- 
out arrogance  and  self-glorification.  He 
was  a ^patriot,  devoted  to  what  is  best 
in  the  Republic,  without  fear  of  cen- 
sure, without  desire  of  reward. 

Mrs.  Fella  Litvinne,  the  dramatic  so- 
prano who  has  succeeded  Nordica  as 
a partner  in  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Schuetz  and  de  Reszlces  told  Alan  Dale 
that  she  is  anxious  to  forget  her  first 
appearance  in  New  Y'ork.  “It  was 
many  years  ago,  and  I was  young,  very 
young'.”  Let  us  jog  Mrs.  Litvinne’s 
memory.  She  made  her  debut  in  New 
York,  under  Col.  Mapleson’s  manage- 
ment, as  Leonora  in  "Trovatore,”  Nov. 
3,  1883.  She  was  then  known  as  “Mile. 
Litvinoff.”  That  was  also  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  America.  Nov.  21  of  the 
same  year  she  sang  Donna  Anna  in 
"Don  Giovanni."  If  the  criticisms  of 
last  week  were  well-founded,  Airs.  Lit- 
vinne  may  be  already  anxious  to  for- 
get her  second  engagement  in  New 
York. 


Of 


the  novelties  of  yes-  | 
nple,  melodious  song  by 
< gave  the  most  pleasure, 

* singer  was  heard  to  hls 
s.  The  earnestness  and 
Ur.  Hubbard  are  well 
» a singer  he  suffers  co- 
rn these  very  qualities;  , 
him  to  straining  of  the  , upon 
I of  hei 
I nervo 


proudly  and  so  sorrowfully  does  .die 
look  at  herself  In  the  glass.  No  play- 
tu- tress  or  model  shown  in  the  cheap 
picture  magazines  Is  her  equal.  I he  j 
farmer's  daughter  does  not  suspect 
this;  she  knows  It.  No  summer  city 
boarder,  in  spite  of  skilfully  contrived 
costume,  could  rival  or  approach  her  In 
enchantment  of  figure.  And  the  girl 
sits  before  the  looking  glass  with  its 
tarnished  gilt  and  painted  flowers. 

She  thinks  of  the  artist  who  stopped 
on  the  farm  last  summer.  She  remem- 
bers his  careless  manners,  his  ease 
with  himself  and  the  world,  h.s  trin- 
kets his  velveteen  jacket,  tne  smell  of 
Ills  pipe,  bis  pyjamas  thrown  upon  the 
floor.  He  never  wooed  her  in  direct 
speech,  but  she  recollects  the  hot  com- 
idlmont.s  of  hls  eyes. 


A STUDY  OF  WHITMAN. 

WHITMAN:  A Study  by  John  Burroughs. 

Price,  $1  25.  Houghton.  Mifflin  & Co.,  Bos- 

This  is  not  the  first  study  of  Walt 

Whitman  by  Mr.  Burroughs.  >( In  1871  j 
his  “Notes  on  Walt  Whitman,  a,  thin 
volume,  had  reached  a second  edition,  j 
Hls  personal  knowledge  of  the  poet,  ms  . 
close  communion  with  Nature,  his  | 
broad,  catholic  spirit  toward  humanity  i 
in  bulk  enable  him  to  speak  wdth  au- 
thority. There  is  little  or  nothing  in 
the  present  volume  that  gives  addl- 
tlonal  information  concerning  Whit- i 
man's  fife;  nor  does  Mr.  Burroughs 
deign  to  refute  at  length  the  slanders 
of  Nordau  or  the  extraordinary  charge 
brought  by  Raffalovich  In  his  L ranis-  ; 
me”  (px>.  301-5,  1896).  ' 

The  bock  Is  first  of  all  a study  of 
Whitman’s  ideas  and  alms,  his  rela- 

’.sdK 


. country,  science  and 

eve  the  volume  to  be 
;e  most  satisfactory  and  moat 
tirnate  appreciation  of  this  colossal 
araeter.  The  essay  of  Stevenson  Is 
morons,  and  Stevenson,  Indeed,  apol- 
glzed  for  Its  inadequacy  and  falnt- 
ariedness.  Admirable  is  the  book  by 
. mends,  who  found  this  happy  phrase 
Talking  about  Whitman  is  like  tnlk- 
g about  the  universe.”  But  Mr.  Bur- 
ughs  is  nearer  by  birth,  education 
and  spirit  to  his  subject.  This  book  is 
eminently  sane.  There  are  no  symp- 
toms of  the  hysteria  that  afflicts  so 
many  of  Whitman's  noisy  followers. 
There  is  no  unreasoning1  adoration. 

Mr.  Burroughs  believes  that  the  seer 
Is  the  greatest  force  In  Aemrlcan  lit- 
erature, and  yet  “literature”  is  hardly 
the  word  to  be  used  in  speaking  o/  this 
extraordinary  writer;  for  Whitman  was 
not  strictly  a literary  poet.  There  are 
whole  pages  that  we  would  gladly  quote, 
indeed  we  know  of  few  books  of  the 
year  that  contain  so  much  that  is  quo- 
table; but  we  can  here  speak  only  in  a 
word  of  the  great  debt  all  lovers  not 
only  of  Whitman,  but  of  Nature  and 
all  that  Is  noblest  In  complex  man  owe 
to  the  author. 

The  indifferent  to  Whitman's  claims 
may  shrug  their  shoulders  when  Sy- 
moffiis  declares  that  "Leaves  oft  Grass” 
made  a man  of  him;  when  Stevenson 
admits  that  it  dispelled  a thousand  il- 
lusions; when  Mrs.  Gilchrist  said  that  It 
enabled  her  to  find  her  own  soul.  They 
must  be  Impressed  by  the  Irresistible 
force  of  .Mr.  Burroughs’s  statements, 
and  they  may  thus  be  led  to  study 
Leaves  of  Grass”  Itself.  "Whitman 
brings  us  no  cunning  handicraft  of  the 
muses;  he  brings  us  a gospel,  he  brings 
us  a man.  he  brings  us  a new  revela- 
tion of  life.”  Perhaps  the  crucial  test 
of  Mr.  Burroughs’s  study  is  that  after 
you  lay  it  down,  “Leaves  of  Grass” 
still  seems  far  above  all  praise  or 
blame.  The  giant  peak  still  soars  above 
the  climber,  however  expert  or  enthu- 
siastic he  may  be. 

WITH  THE  SINGERS. 


A Weak  Performance  of 
Donizetti’s  Lucia. 


Debut  of  Josephine  Huguet, 
Young  and  Handsome. 


Stray  Thoughts  Suggested  by 
Her  Appearance. 


The  opera  given  last  evening  by  the 
Imperial  Opera  Company,  Col.  J.  IT. 

Mapleson,  director,  was  Donizetti’s 
‘Lucia.”  Mr.  Bimboni  was  the  con- 
ductor. The  cast  was  as  follows:  . . 

Edgardo Mr.  Randacclo 

Ashton Mr.  De  Anna 

Raimondo Mr.  Pinto 

N'ormanno Mr.  Borelll 

Arturo Mr.  Olivieri 

Alisa Miss  Du  Debat 

— And— 

Lucia Mrs.  Huguet 

The  performance  last  night  was  far 
inferior  to  that  of  “Aida”  the  night 
before. 

Mrs.  Huguet.  the  Lucia,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  this  city.  She  is  a young 
and  handsome  woman.  Her  voice  is 
light  and  flexible.  It  is  at  times  wiry, 
and  it  Is  without  color.  It  is  not  an 
organ  to  be  played  upon  by  any  deep  j 
emotion.  As  a singer,  Mrs.  Huguet  has 
a showy  technique  that  Is  calculated  to  | 
win  the  applause  of  a public,  but  J 
doubt  if  the  foundations  of  her  an. 
are  deep  or  secure.  As  an  actress,  her 
only  charm  is  youthful  beauty.  Her 
arms  are  in  constant,  unmeaning  mo- 
tion, and  although  her  hands  are  shape- 
ly. they  are  so  constantly  in  evidence 
that  one  Is  soon  wearied  by  the  sight 
of  them.  Lucia  is  not  a part  for  her. 
In  ensemble  her  voice  is  distinguished 
iWith  difficulty.  In  solo  work  she  is 
without  genuine  feeling,  and  the  voice 
itself  is  so  light  and  colorless  that  the 
tones  themselves  do  not  give  any  sen- 
suous satisfaction  to  the  hearer.  After 
all,  she  should  be  satisfied;  for  she  has 
youth  and  beauty. 

1 I understand  that  Mr.  Randaccio,  the 
lEdgardo,  who*  also  made  his  first  ap- 
yearancc  in  Boston  last  evening,  was 
not  in  condition.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
then,  that  he  was  in  many  ways  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  honors  of  the  evening  were 
borne  away  easily  by  Mr.  DeWfnna,  , 
who  showed  himself  an  artist  through-  I 
ly  trained  in  the  traditions  of  Donizet- 
tian  routine.  Remember  for  a moment 
the  Ashtons  that  have  appeared  here 
during  the  last  few  years.  No  matter 
how  well  any  one  of  them  may  have 
sung,  all  of  them  showed  ignorance  of 
the  business  that  belongs  to  the  part. 
Mr.  De  Anna  sang  well  the  music,  and, 
more  than  this,  his  action,  while  it  was 
free  from  exaggeration,  was  always 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  chorus  did  its  work  in  acceptable 
fashion,  and  Mr.  Bimboni  seized  his 
only  opportunity  and  conducted  the 
sextet  with  thrilling  effect. 

A small  audience  was  generous  in  ap- 
plause after  Mr.  De  Anna’s  aria  in  the 
first  act,  the  sextet,  and  the  mad  scene. 

Let  us  now  discuss  other  things  than 
fhe  performance  itself.  J 


Lucia,”  to  be  endurable  in  these  days 
when  the  Italian  oadenco  Is  a weariness 
to  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  many,  who  are 
ulso  bored  by  a succession  of  airs  unless 
they  are  finely  sung,  should  be  given 
only  with  singers  of  genuine  dramatic 
talent.  We  have  been  accustomed  of 
late  to  a mutilated  version  of  the  opera, 
arranged  solely  for  the  display  of  Mel- 
ba’s pretty  rivalry  with  the  flute.  But 
the  part  of  Lucia  was  not  written  for 
such  a singer.  The  woman  to  whom 
Donizetti  intrusted  the  creation  of  his 
heroine  shook  the  audience  with  terror 
in  her  mad  scene;  at  least,  such  is  the 
ancient  legend. 

Again,  for  years.  “Lucia”  was  a ten- 
or's opera.  The  part  of  Edgardo  was 
meant  to  be  heroic,  not  merely  lyrical. 
The  attraction  in  earlier  days— even  in 
New  York  in  the  fifties— was  not  the 
mad  scene.  It  was  the  swan-song  of 
Edgardo;  and  hysterical  young  women 
went  to  the  opera  to  see  and  hear  that 
scene. 

And  in  those  earlier  days  dramatic 
sopranos  were  expected  to  be  com- 
petent in  bravura  .passages.  Lucia  to 
them  was  not  a silly,  simpering 
creature,  with  genteel  “Ahs”  and 
"Ohs;”  nor  was  the  mad-scene  to  them 
a study  in  still  life. 

.**  'l 

These  are  the  operas  founded  on 
Scott’s  novel;  “Le  NozzCde  de  Lam- 
mermoor,”  by  Carafa  de  Colobrano, 
Paris,  Dec.  12,  1829;  "Lucia  dl  Lam- 
mermoor,”  by  Donizetti,  Naples,  Sept. 
26,  1835;  "Bruden  fra  Lammermoor,”  by 
J.  Bredal,  Copenhagen,  1832;  “La 
Fidanzata  di  Lammermoor,”  by  Alberto 
Mazzucato,  Padua,  1834;  "La  Fidanzata 
di  Lamftiermoor,”  by  Luigi  Ricci, 
Trieste,  November,  1831. 

Sontag  and  Pisarono  sang  in  Carafa’s 
opera. 

* * * 

Donizetti's  cupera  was  fust  sung  by 
Persiani,  Duprez,  Porto,  Cosselli.  Du- 
prez,  who  died  last  September  at  the 
age  of  90,  gjves  in  his  "Souven.rs  d’un 
Chanteur”  aVi  entertaining  account  of 
how  Donizetti  worked  at  the  opera,  and 
he  says  that  he  himself  suggested  the 
final  scene  as  it  now  stands. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  experiment 
to  give  “Lucia”  with  a strong  cast  of 
dramatic  singers.  Has  the  opera  aged 
hopelessly?  1 confess  that  to  rr.e  it  is 
not  so  strong  a work  as  "Lucrezia  Bor) 
gia,”  nor  is  there  any  act  that  as  a 
whole  approaches  the  fourth  act  of  "La 
Favorita,”  which  deserves  to  rank  high 
among  the  great  fourth  acts. 

| 

■ Josephine  Huguet  is  a Spaniard  by 
birth  and  parentage,  I am  told.  She 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  1874.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Royal  House,  Madrid, 
in  1891.  She  has  sung  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  She  made  her  debut 
in  this  country  at  New  York,  as  Amina 
in  "La  Sonnambula,”  Nov.  6. 

Mr.  Randaccio  is  a young-  Milanese. 

**» 

“Andrea  ChSnier”  will  be  given  this 
evening  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
This  opera  by  Giordano  has  excited 
enthusiasm  in  Italy,  will  be  sung  in 
the  leading  opera  houses  of  Germany 
this  season,  and  made  a sensation  in 
New  York  when  it  was  produced  there 
last  month.  The  libretto  is  one  of  un- 
usual strength  and  interest,  and  the 
music  is  most  passionate  and  dramatic. 
Mrs.  Bonaplata-Bau,  Mrs.  Scalchi, 
Messrs.  Durot,  Ughetto,  Borelli  and 
Pinto  will  be  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Tango 
will  conduct. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

Every  work  of  art,  outside  of  Its  own 
value,  demands  special  conditions  to  be  ap- 
preciated fully.  No  one  has  dreamed  of 
classifying  these  conditions  or  of  distinguish- 
ing the  rules.  The  Treatise  on  the  Hygiene 
of  Admiration  is  yet  to  be  made. 


Collectors  should  not  miss  the  poster 
made  by  Miss  Ethel  Reed  for  “In 
Childhood's  Country,”  by  Mrs.  Louise 
C.  Moulton.  We  understand  that  the 
little  girl  in  the  poster  was  extremely 
dgcolletfe;  but  Messrs.  Copeland  and 
Day,  foreseeing  the  severity  of  Decem- 
ber weather  and  remembering  the  ex- 
istence here  of  several  societies  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in- 
decency and  impurity  in  hitherto  unsus- 
pected quarters,  took  her  to  the  dress- 
maker’s and  insisted  on  a higher  bod- 
ice. Again  we  ask  where  did  Miss 
Reed  catch  the  Petronian  spirit?  Look 
at  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  this  youngster 
in  the  poster.  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  doubt  concerning  the  suggestion 
therein? 


There  died  lust  month  In  Paris  ft 

practical  joker  named  Paul  Masson, 
whose  nom  do  guerre  was  Lemlcc-Tcr- 
rleux.  and  there  wero  those  who  called 
him  Unmitigated  Idiot.  Listen  to  the 
account  of  sorno  of  his  exploits  us  told 
by  tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  ”M.  Masson 
was  originally  a Judge  at  Chandernagor. 
One  pities  the  people  who  wero  judged 
by  him.  It  was  there  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  denouncing  to  the  Figaro,  in 
a letter  signed  ‘Rosario,’  an  imaginary 
expulsion  of  Jesuits,  so  that  the  Gov-  j 
eminent  might  intrust  him  with  aji  in-  j 
vestlgation  into  tho  Identity  of  the  same  [ 
■Rosario.'  Ho  returned  to  Purls  and  an- 
nounced his  forthcoming  marriage  to  a 
young  negress  from  Dahomey,  who  was 
dwelling  In  the  Jardln  d’Acclimation. 
The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  at 
a Hindoo  temple,  and  M.  Maurice  Bar- 
res  was  to  pronounce  a discourse.  He 
sent  to  the  Press  a letter  of  resigna- 
tion in  the  name' of  a radical  Deputy, 
M.  Maujan;  he  forged  the  signature  of 
M.  Osiris,  the  well-known  art  amateur, 
to  a promise  of  <50,000f.  for  the  New 
Saion,  and  addressed  it  to  M.  Meisso- 
nler.  He  issued  invitation  cards  in  the  I 
name  of  the  Due  d’Orleans  when  that 
Prince  was  confined  In  the  Conclergerie.  j 
After  the  terrible  railway  accident  at  1 
Saint-MandG,  in  which  so  many  pas- 
sengers were  burned  to  death,  this  in- 
defatigable clown  conceived  the  idea  of  I 
presenting  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with 
a scheme  for  preventing  fatal  railway  ' 
accidents  in  future.  Engines  were  to  \ 
he  provided  with  inclined  planes  of  . 
wood  in  front  and  behind  fitted  with  ; 
rails,  enabling  the  colliding  trains  to  ! 
slide  one  over  the  other.  The  Institute 
submitted  the  suggestion  to  its  Rail- 
road Committee,  and  M.  Masson  was 
overjoyed.  Pie  issued  in  the  name  of 
Gen.  Boulanger  a volume  of  ‘Political 
Thoughts’  which  had  the  merit  of 
being  characteristic,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding ‘The  Diary  of  My  Youth,’  by 
I’rince  Bismarck,  he  became  a candi- 
date to  the  French  Academy.  He  was 
one  of  those  hare-brained  eccentrics, 
who  should  be  classed  with  kleptoma- 
niacs and  shut  up.  The  report  of  his 
death  was  at  first  treated  as  a joke. 
But  it  appears  that  his  concierges  were  j 
found  to  be  in  tears,  and  such  people  i 
never  weep  without  reason.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  will  easily  find  a succes- 
sor.” 


In  the  United  States  several  practical  ! 
jokers  have  gone  of  late  Into  politics;  j 
others  write  letters  on  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day  to  the  newspapers  and 
laugh  when  the  letters  are  published. 

Mr.  W.  T.  W.  Ball’s  delicately-worded  ; 
reply  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Bacon  reminds  one 
of  the  discussion  between  two  German 
philosophers  over  a nice  point  in  meta- 
physics. “One  of  us,”  said  tho  calmer 
sage,  "must  be  an  ass.  Now  I am  not ; 
the  ass.” 


For  heaven’s  sake,  gentlemen,  can  you 
not  dispute  unless  one  of  you  is  tied 
securely  to  a chair?  As  a matter  of  fact, 
“Moses  in  Egypt”  was  composed  by 
Rossini  for  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  as 
an  “oratorio”  for  the  Lenten  season  of 
1818.  The  title  “oratorio”  was  given  to 
the  work,  according  to  the  prevailing 
custom  that  respected  the  convention- 
alities of  Lent.  If  the  work  had  not 
been  given  in  Lent,  it  would  have  been 
entitled  originally  an  opera.  When  it 
was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1827 
it  was  announced  as  an  “opera  en  4 
actes." 


But  even  in  the  early  years  of  this  j 
century  in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Italy 
oratorios  were  sung  with  scenery,  cos- 
tumes and  dramatic  action. 


They  say  that  (here  is  danger  in  fresh 
eggs;  that  mycelium  and  spore  will 
play  sad  havoc  with  the  interior  of 
man.  And  yet  w'e  still  prefer  fresh  eggs 
to  those  “that  have  tried  all  the  week 
to  be  good.”  the  Saturday  night  eggs 
described  by  Mr.  Oliver  Herford. 


Perhaps  once  a month  some  distress- 
ing accident  or  unnecessary  death  re- 
minds us  of  the  existence  of  that  thor- 
oughly offensive  species  of  mankind  ' 
known  as  the  practical  joker.  He  has  I 
always  existed.  The  first  known  defi-  1 
riitely  by  report  was  Ham,  the  young-  , 
est  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  Jewish  Doc-  j 
tors  of  the  Law  have  told  strange  ! 
tales  about  him,  his  jests,  his  punish- 
ment. In  more  modern  days  there  was 
Theodore  Hook.  Read  the  story  of  his 
jokes,  which  were  almost  always  crue. 
and  often  stupid.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  “Dundreary”  Sotliern  was 
guilty  of  similar  offences. 


Now  suppose  that  the  floor  and  wood- 
study  were  black  as  ebony; 
the  walls  covered  with  mandarin  yel- 
low cartridge  paper;  the  furniture  jet 
black,  upholstered  with  blue  and  white. 
Would  this  combination  influence  the 
writer’s  style? 

jyce  3 , *7  0 

Ai’.d  the  sens  of  Noah,  that  went  forth  of 
the  Ark,  were  Shem,  nn<!  Ham.  and  Japheth:  ' 
and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.  These  are  ] 
the  three  sons  of  Noah. 


J.  T.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “You! 
stated  Tuesday  that  Ham  was  the  I 
youngest  son  of  Noah.  I had  always 
supposed  he  was  the  second  son.  How  | 
is  this?” 


Wc  repeat  our  original  statement,  nl 
though  we  know  there  is  a popular  im- 
pression that  he  was  the  second,  an- 
Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  vol.  1,  p.  741 
Hirst  edition),  says:  “Ham,  the  natm 

of  one  of  the  till ee  sons  of  Noah,  ap- 
parently the  second  in  age.”  But 
Smith’s  Dictionary  is  not  always  a safe 
guide,  and  "apparently”  is  said.  iH,_ 
cause  Ham's  name  is  mentioned  the 
second  in  order  in  th-  old  narration. 


But  Fr.  Cal  met,  11  proround  iiutlquu 
Ian,  says  In  Ills  Dictionary,  vol.  I,  attic 
Ham  (Charlestown,  1812)'  "Ham  Is  lie-  - 
lleved  to  have  been  Noah's  yuunioMl. 
son.”  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  “Vul- ’ 
gar  Errors,”  remarks,  "Now  whereas 
the  Scripture  a if  uniat  h tile  priority  of 
order  unto  Shem,  we  cannot  from  thence 
Infer  his  primogeniture  • • * So  Is  It 
not  unusual  in  Holy  Scripture  to  nonii- 
liaie  the  younger  before  the  rid'  r 
* 1 * Lastly,  though  Japheth  wero  not 

older  than  Shem.  yet  must  we  not  afllru 
that  he  was  younger  than  Cham;  for  It 
is  plainly  delivered,  that,  after  Shem 
and  Japheth  hail  covered  N011I1,  lie 
awaked  and  knew  what  his  youngest 
I son  had  done  unto  him.”  Jo.  opliu.-, 

I Tremellius,  Jerome,  Berosus,  and  many 
Rabbis  name  Hum  the  youngest.  See 
also  the  most  singular  article  “I  Tam” 
j in  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  vol.  x.,  p.  587 
(1791).  

Unfortunately  the  Noah’s  ark-  that 
delights  children— or  did  delight  them 
in  former  years,  for  tho  Boston  chil- 
dren of  today'  prefer  a scientific  toy  or 
a complete  edition  of  Browning’s  poeti- 
cal works— gives  no  positive  informa- 
tion on  this  interesting  point. 

You  complained  yesterday,  Mr.  Archi- 
bolus,  of  the  blustering  manner  of  a 
diner  that  sat  near  you  in  a restaurant. 
Now,  10  to  1 he  is  in  reality  a man  of 
extreme  shyness.  His  loudness  and  his 
bumptiousness  serve  as  a mask.  If  he 
did  not  go  to  this  extreme  he  would  not 
dare  to  look  the  waiter  In  the  face;  he 
would  murmur  abjectly,  "What  do  1 
want?  Oh,  anything.  Suit  yourself, 
thank  you.” 


Are  you  always  at  ease  in  a strange 
restaurant  in  a strange  city?  When  you 
go  to  New  York  and  promise  yourself 
a treat  In  cookery,  are  you  not  secretly 
abashed  in  the  gorgeously-appointed 
room?  Are  you  not  conscious,  as  in  a 
revelation,  of  a provincial  coat,  of  a 
1 hitherto  unsuspected  bagginess  at  the 
trouser  knees?  Do  you  not  see  yourself 
as  a dreary  landscape  illuminated  by 
lightning?  You  are  sure  that  after  you 
have  given  spasmodically  an  order  for 
the  things  you  do  not  want  and  never 
eat,  the  dishes  that  are  sure  to  stir  up 
intestinal  strife,  that  the  waiters  are 
whispering  together  about  you.  When 
the  pretty  woman  in  the  corner  laughs 
you  are  miserable  in  the  thought  that 
she  finds  you  rustic,  absurd.  And  when 
you  go  out  you  give  a preposterous  foe 
to  the  waiter  to  reinstate  yourself  In 
his  respect,  and  then  he  knows  that 
your  first  name  is  Reuben.  Yet  in  Bos- 
ton your  name  is  found  on  the  list  of 
those  who  advocate  social  reforms  and 
protest  against  everything  that  is  new 
or  original  in  art.  Yet  in  Boston  your 
grandfather  was  known,  and  you  live 
on  a long  approved  street.  Several 
years  ago  you  were  prominent  at  Cheap 
and  Hungries,  and  you  are  now  men- 
tioned with  other  parochial  celebrities 
| in  the  society  columns  of  the  newspa- 
pers. 

How  you  must  envy  the  self-assur-  \ 
ance  or  the  lack  of  self-consciousness  i 
displayed  by  the  Texan  who  entered 
Delmonico’s  when  it  was  something 
more  than  a mere  name.  He  sauntered 
gigantically  to  the  first  free  table.  He  j 
sat  down  without  removing  • his  hat. 
His  long  hair  floated  over  his  shoulders.  ! 
He  took  up  knife  and  fork,  and,  slam-  j 
ming  the  table  with  ills  fists,  held  the  i 
eating  tools  upright.  “What  will  you  j 
have.  Sir?”  said  the  waiter,  cringing  ; 
before  the  august  presence.  And  with  : 
a voice  that  rattled  window  panes  and  ! 
struck  terror  in  the  soul  of  the  cashier, 
the  Texan  shouted  as  though  he  were  j 
calling  across  a ten-acre  lot,  “M.-at!  ! !” 
That  man  was  served  promptly  and 
well. 

The  press  agent  of  Harlclde  DarclCe, 
formerly  Harf.ulary,  has  been  lately  In 
| Buenos  Ayres,  and  his  natural  passion 
! after  sojourning  in  that  sultrj  land  is 
now  hotter  than  the  burning  fiery  fur- 
nace prepared  by  the  early  vegetarian 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  if  Babjion,  m,j 
heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it 
j was  wont  to  be  heated.  And  yet  in  the 
! fierce  steam  of  his  frenzy  the  agt/nt 
j should  keep  his  feet  firmly  011  t lie  ever- 
lasting rock  of  truth;  yea,  liA  should  put 
dumb-bells  In  his  coat-tail  pockets  to 
anchor  him  to  this  prosaic,  mailer  o' 
fact  earth.  Then  he  would  not  make 
HarlcKe  Dnrcl^e,  formerly  Hartul.i rv. 
say.  "You  know  ’Romeo  and  Juliet’ 
was  originally  produced  at  the  Opera  - 
Comique,  tiie  role  of  Juliet  being  sung  j 
by  Carvalho  in  1867."  For  Gounod’s  I 
opera  was  produced  originally  at  the  I 
Thfiatre-Lyrlque ; it  ns  not  sung  at  ! 
the  Opdra-Comique  until  1873.  It  was  | 
first  produced  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  in  ’8S  1 
(Nov.  28).  when  Palti  saiig  Juliet,  ai-  | 
though  Darclfe  had  rehearsed  tin  part. 

I See  Noel  and  Stoulllg's  “Les  Annales  ! 
dtt  Theatre,”  t8SS,  for  gossip  cone* ruing  ; 
Darelfie  and  her  disappointment.  But  I 
DarelOe  finally  appeared  as  Juliet  in 
January.  1889.  Her  debut  in  Paris  was  I 
1 Dee.  14,  15.98,  as  Marguerite. 
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ONE_STRlKE. 

Mapleson's  Orchestra 

i Will  Not  Play. 



! Singers  Refuse  Piano 
Accompaniment. 


j Grand  Opera  ("raft  Drifts 
on  the  Rocks. 


mrnt  to  oVery  thing  and  everybody  near 

It  The  audience  sat  ready  f 
Anna's  romantas  and  the  harp  concer- 

l°AKain  the  gallant  Colonel  walked  in1 
front  of  the  curtain.  Elegant  as  to  his 
deportment,  mindful  of  the  digni  > b 
coming  an  English  officer.  He  a„ain 
referred  to  the  local  musicians  who  had 
; brought  him  to  this  pass  and  d sap- 
' pointed  the  audience.  Members  of  the 
S3£y.  he  said,  thought  It  wouffi  in- 

! “°K  «h  a 

would  be  dismissed  and  the 
would  be  refunded  at  the  do°,‘  . da_ 

Inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  Giorda  * 
no's  music  Is  in  the  orchestia  and  the t 
orchestration  demands  a full  mode,d  ' 
chestra,  the  members  of  the  compa  y 
showed  artistic  sense. 


There  -was  a good-sized  au- 
dience last  niglit  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  awaiting 
with  interest  the  first  per- 
formance in  this  city  of  Gior- 
dano's "Andrea  Ch6nier. 

Eight  o’clock,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  the  orchestra.  Eight 
o'clock  and  five  minutes;  eight 
o'clock  and  ten  minutes.  There 
was  shifting  in  the  seats,  but  one 
said  to  himself,  “-The  opera  does 
not  begin  till  8.15  in  New  York, 
and  punctuality  is  seldom  an 
operatic  virtue.” 


I 


A gray-haired,  gray-bearded  man  ap- 
peared and  sat  behind  the  conductor  s 

t desk  on  which  was  the  closed  score.  The 

V female  harper  was  seen  I'l  gesUcuhiUng 
P.  conversation  with  a member  of  the  or 
f!  chestra.  who  had  popped  up  from 
{ somewhere.  Now  and  then  the  curtain 
4 was  drawn  back,  and  some  one  In  cos 
4 tume  peeked  at  the  audience 
1 visht-twenty.  No  sign  of  an  oi- 
* chestra  The  audience  grew  restless. 
Stamping  and  clapping  in  the  gallery, 
which  were  silently  approved  of  by 
those  in  the  body  of  the  house. 

7 I Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  an 
organ  on  the  stage.  A shiver  of . ap- 
1 I prehension  ran  over  the  backs  of  those 
1 I who  knew  no  organ  was  used  y 
1 j Giordano.  Was  a leading  singer  shfiu 
Was  there  to  be  a change  of  bill . There 
organ  in  "Trovatore.”  There  Is  an 

r ^Finally  CoW.  H.  Mapleson  appeared 
1' M before  the  curtain,  and  added  a chapter 
I to  his  Memoirs.  His  martial  figure  was 
: j clad  irreproachably  In  a Prlnce  Alber 

: I coat  and  dark  trousers.  A man  of 
, I large  experience,  he  brought  his  hat 
M with  him  And  he  addressed  the  au- 
Hdience  as  though  he  were  announcing 
V I the  unexpected  death  of  a common  and 
1 1 beloved  friend.  ,, 

^ 1 He  said  that  he  was  tolerably  well, 

1 I known  in  Boston;  everything  behind, 

| the  curtain  was  ready  for  the  produc- 
a jtlon;  solo  singers  and  chorus  were 
dressed:  but  the  local  musicians  who 
; had  rehearsed  with  his  own  orchestra 
demanded  Ihtir  pay  in  advance,  and  al- 
though  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins  had  -n 

-hem  his  personal  guarantee,  they  had 
reused  to  play.  He  would  either  dis- 
s i j pjisa  the  audience,  or  he  would  give  the 
I w -,-k  with  a piano  accompaniment. 

There  was  applause.  And  the  audi- 
! i enc-  wondered  why  the  men  from  New 
Y '"<■  did  not  try  to  do  their  best  with 
G>  dano'fi  score. 

‘’cl  Jn  lhP  corridor  there  was  loud  con- 
,}r"  verr-itlon.  The  harper  who  had  left 
i:n^fc*i  eeat  wa a talking  in  broken  English, 

” . bewailing  the  misfortune.  Home  of  the 
w-l  musician!*  to  whom  Col.  Maple- 
»C r/'had  made  genial  reference  ap- 
' * neared  In  search  of  their  instruments. 

;v  Th.v  w,.re  greeted  with  hisses.  Sheep- 
v ' (ah’-  they  crawled  beneath  the  stage. 

co|  «r  Thomas  J.  Baldwin  walked  upon 
; -he  rtage.  He  spoke  laconically.  "You 
fe  . all  know  me  I assure  you  that  a piano 
lB-crnlng"  Faint  applause. 

Tl-e  harper  was  again  In  her  seat.  She 
. applauded  stormlly.  The  poor  wo- 
man  began  to  cry.  Repeated  applause 

cose  ^ Anna  came  before  the  curtain. 
Hts  melodramatic  arms  formed  the  up- 
p-r  part  of  the  letter  Y.  X am i De 
Ar.na.  No  orchestra.  I not  speak  Kng-j 
llsh  welL  Everybody  r<  ady.  No  or- 
ck-tra  I sing  four  or  five  -omanzas. 
And  Madame  there— my  poor  wife;  lie 
r --ered  his  eye*.  as  though  to  hide  his 
tear*'  "she  play  a concerto.  You  want.' 
Vo’  You  want?"  (Applause.)  Other 
gestures  of  l)e  Anna,  Indicative  of  de- 
Lenair  disgust  at  the  recreant  players. 

I »"d  he  left  the  stage. 

h grand  unconHoiouHnut5*  t.no 

ar  race!- TiffiT- admirable  baritone 

■ not  ashamed  to  betray  his  emo- 
i to  a foreign  audience, 
grand  piano  was  taken  down  the| 
aisle  and  hoisted  over  the  or- 
vtra  railing  with  threatening  detrl- 


T talked  with  Colonel  Mapleson  a few 
mrnutes  He  told  me  that  the  trouble 
originated  with  the  men  from  New 
York.  Their  demands  were  cruel.  There 
las  money  due  them  for  pas .t  «*v  ces- 
perhaps  HOOO-and  they  actually  insisted 

i ?«»<*«:  1 

They  had  rehearsed  that  afternoon  . 

I o'clock.  No  hint  of  their  later  ex- 
traordinary conduct.  They 
Tompkins’s  personal  guarantee.  } 

opera  was  not  given  with  piano  accom- 
paniment because  one  ^f  the  wW^ot 

Susssrs,  ‘i&v vsi  .ms 

here  under  such  conditions. 

artist  ffi°theelmpetAaiaOperatCompan^^^ 

The  Colonel  said ;*/'!  propose  to  givel 

The  Huguenots  Thursday  Thave  to( 

'll  the  Syrh°fu  price  And  'Andrea 
I Chenier'6  will  beP  ^ven  next  .Monday 
i night  with  the  same  orchestra. 


sad  si.'i  \-  of  Striking!  ENmBoi 

was  asked  10  play  the  piano.  He  ie- 
nlted • "Bless  you'.  I have  struck,  too 
Then  Mr.  Parry,  now  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. remonstrated.  Blows  followed  and 
Italv  was  no  match  for  England.  Blm 
bon l struck  out  wildly,  and  soon  went 
down,  with  a black  eye  and  a bruised  j 
lace  as  a souvenir  of  the  encounter,  j 
This  is  the  Colonel's  account.  It  would 
he  a pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Bimboni  s 
story.  - 

And  did  Be  Anna  as  lie  played  a truly 
heroic  part  Wednesday  night  In  his 
eagerness  to  help  the  Colonel  please 
the  audience,  and  save  the  reputation  o 
the  company,  remember  how  m 188b  at 
San  Francisco  ho  notified  Mapleson 
that  unless  he  was  paid  for  certain 
eight  days  he  would  stop  singing. 
Head  Colonel  Mapleson’s  Memoirs,  ye 
lovers  of  music,  gossip  and  humoi. 
Its  sub-title  might  well  be  „ 

History  of  Strikes  in  the  United  State- 


The  performance  was  in  n'aI!y  „r'of  I 
Mr.  Be  Anna%layed  with  genuine  pas-  , 

Impresario  in  Bistress  an  dlence 

nier’’  PHILIP  HALE. 


If 


I foi 


Thus  spoke  the  chief— and  now,  the  scrim- 
mage o’er. 

His  faithful  pals  the  done-up  Dares  bore 
Back  to  his  home,  With  tottering  gains 
sunk  heart, 

\nd  muns  and  noddle  pink’d  in  e\  cry  pai 
While  from  his  gob  the  guggling  claret 
gush’d 

And  lots  of  grinders,  from  their  sockets 
crush'd 

Forth  with  the  crimson  tide  in  rattling  frag- 
ments rush'd! 

And  yet  the  Bares  at  San  Francisco 
won.  Although  "gray-haired  matrons 
whose  enthusiasm  oil  the  subject  had 
led  them  to  venture  beyond  the  bounds 
of  conventionality,”  held  up  trembling 
hands  in  protest,  although  the  beauties 
of  the  city  smiled  beseechingly  on  Mr. 
Wyatt  Earp,  referee  and  curiously  ac- 
curate in  aiming  a gun  at  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  him,  Mr.  Earp  declared 
in  favor  of  “Dares”  Sharkey. 

Yes. 

**l>aclies  in  numbers 

Rained  from  their  beautiful  eyes  sweet  in- 
fluence over  the  buffers.  ’ ^ 

So  it  was  in  the  ancient  heroic  con- 
tests.  So  it  was  when  Bill  Neat,  the 
butcher,  went  down  before  Tom  Spring 
in  the  valley  of  Hampshire  close  to  the 
borough  of  Andover,  in  fistlcal  combat. 
And  even  In  this  city  noble  dames  have 
fluttered  with  delight  as  the  sight,  of 
lambasting  and  bashing  and  funking 
quickened  the  pulse  and  shortened  their 
pretty  breath.  

The  irony  of  it!  Sharkey  went  to 
grass  in  consequence  of  a right-hand 
rsving.  a left-hand  swing  and  a left-arm 
chin-punch. 

•■Instantly  rose  a shout,  a riff-rafT.  ruf- 
fianly  roaring: 

Hallabulloo  Immense,  a most  voluminous 
volley.” 

But  the  Arizonian  gunner.  Earp,  saw 
a foul,  and  Mr.  Earp  is  known  as  a 
practical  man,  not  fond  of  argument. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Bimboni  looked 
sad  and  subdued  Tuesday  night,  as  ho 
sat  at  the  head  of  a reduced  orchestra 
In  "I/Ucia.”  Bid  he  remember  his  ad- 
ventures with  Colonel  Mapleson  in  ’8B- 
■W!  At  Chicago  In  '811  the  orchestra 
struck.  "Only  two  weeks’  pay  was 
owing  to  them,”  says  the  gallant  Colo- 
nel In  his  Memoirs;  "arid  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Henderson,  the  manager, 
should  give  them  one  week’s  salary  on 
account.  But  when  the  musicians  as- 
sembled to  receive  it  they  suddenly, 
through  the  persuasiveness  of  one  of 
their  body,  insisted  upon  having  all  ar- 
rears paid  up;  otherwise  they  would  not 
enter  the  orchestra.”  The  old  suirjb 


The  Saturday  Revel w quotes  from  Kip- 
ling's “McAndrew’s  Hymn"  and  adds  , 
•'This  is  pure  Jabberwocky,  and  if  oui 
•main  eccentrics’  are  going  to  write  tnj 
this  kind  of  English,  shallhave  to 
give  up  reading  them.  Yv  h>  not  have  j 
•Hospital  Hymns’  like  the  following. 

•The  inspissated  alkaloids  with  eczema  con- 
sul Heaven  pursues  the  comatose,  no  bis- 
muth can  befriend; 

Spasmodic  hydrocarbonates  with  tetanu. 

To  Whinltuy  cardiac  meroblast,  oh.  mole- 
cule of  mine?” | 

As  there  is  still  a popular  impression  J 
that  the  German  is  without  humor,  we 
qlote  thrce  jest,  from  the  f-gendc 
Blatter  of' Nov.  20.  We  do  not  ss*y  the  ■ 
fests  are  good;  we  do  not  say  they  are  1 
hid  We  simply  quote.  Here  is  the 
first-  "Joseph  over  there  seems  to  be 
the  most  industrious  of  your  workmen. 
The  others  take  a long  nooning,  but  he 
| is  always  by  his  machine..  Oh,  he 
I too  lazy  to  stop  working. 

1 This  is  the  second:  "How  do  you  get 
1 aiS?  with  your  wife?"  "Almost  as 
happily  as  though  we  were  divorced,  jj 

The  third  is  the  monologue  of  a pla.5" 
wright:  "The  most  prudent  thing  for 

melo  do  is  to  write  a play  in  one  act, 
then  If  it  fails,  the  failure  will  scarcely 

be  noticed.  

Thus  are  we  led  to  the  thought  that 
,Irc  Agnes  Hitt  of  Indianapolis,  who 

not  a palpable  Hitt. 


THe  worship  of  Goethe  is  the  founda-  , 

tlon  on  which  this  book  rests.  Any 
theory  that  runs  counter  to _the  con-  | 
victlons  of  the  great  man  of  Weimar  is 
to  be  counted  as  naught.  There  Is  mucli 
special  pleading  in  this  book  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  much  that  is  enter- 
taining and  curious;  many  remarks 
concerning  the  absurdity  of  confounding 
genius  with  insanity  are  sound  and 
pertinent;  and  the  author  is 
gestive  even  when  you  are  inclined 
or  -forced  to  protest  against  his. 
conclusions.  The  book  is  intensely 
Germanic,  and  written  in  an  '''"d1® 
guised  spirit  of  arrogance  that  disfig- 
ures so  many  German  treatises.  There 
o ya  many  pages  that  are  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  aesthetics 
of  music.  *■ — - 

| And  then  we  went  into  another  hou^c^oii 

Fifth  Avenue  that  New  Y knee_Wgh  • 

Gorgeous  curtains-yelvet  l treadlng  j 

— had  to  walk  as  though  I .here  - 

water — distinguished  . perfectly  at  ! 

Choate  was  there— and  I felc  p j 

home.  The  ,ady  of  the  house  c«me  - : 

-tbT  now w„. 

time  that  afternoon  I took  tea 


"To  stop  the  curse  of  expectoration  I 
would  be"  not  the  least  beneficent 
achievement  of  the  10th  century  ’ I 
True  brother.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  temptation  in  this 
catarrhal  climate  is  irresistible.  Nor 
is  the  habit  confined  to  the  United 
States  We  believe  that  we  have  quo- 
ted  Captain  Burton’s  remarks  before 
this;  but  they  are  worth  quoting  kgain. 
"Expectoration  is  a popular  Habit  m 
the  Brazil  as  in  the  United  States. 
Most  men  do  it  instinctively:  some  an 
they  whistle,  for  want  of  thought,  oth- 
ers because  they  consider  it  sanitary.  , 
think  thereby  to  preserve  a spare  habit  I 
of  body,  or  hold  it  to  promote  appe-  i 
tile  or  drinketite.  My  conclusion  is 

that  spitting  is  natural,  so  to  speak, 
and  refraining  from  it  is  artificial,  a 
habit  bred  by  waxed  parquets  and 

pretty  carpets.” 

c f . ttrf  b 

A REPLY  TO  NORDAU. 

chScaf  St^Dy.^By®D^WMi?am  Hlmci. 
price.  53.30.  D.  the 

philistine  denigra- 
tor,  was  the'eomet 
of  a season.  His 
audacity,  His  impu- 
dence, his  ability  ( 
to  find  indecency  in 
hitherto  unexpected 
quarters,  his  daz- 
zling recklessness 
of  statement,  ex- 
cited for  a tjme  the 
attention  of  tHose 
who  are  alway- 


V 

DR.  HIRSCH 


DR.  .tU*vD»-n.  wno 

seeking  something  new^  Btrt  ie  thei 

i no  longer  tMkedaDOutt  linpr|sse(1. 

JbSpwEa-wI 

VBr  dHlrsch  has  apparently  tftree  Piir- 
?heory1oftUom^rosoeconcernl^lilbe  rc-  | 

assaults  oi  „ ..  Wagner  and  i 

df'VOv,or  'I fhology  Tbpt° value8  of  these 
psychopathology.  u„flerst0od  when  we 

P««8  Kg  Br  Hlrsch  malntajns  that  ! 

state  tna  wqpnpr's  noems  never  • 

Well 

Eho‘cUT« 

humorist. 


Old  Chimes.  Who  is  freshened  on 
derfullv  by  bis  visit  with 
shook-  his  head  mournfully  at  the 
phyrv  Club  yesterday  when  He  -aw  the 
faithful  Charles  bring  in  at  •>  0 clor  . 

the  tea  equipage  for  a strong  > 
tic  ico.  u 1 lived  for  some  yeais. 

“Son  ■■  ”.™r 

full-  of  tea,  he  met  on  a street  corner 
3n  old  friend,  who  leaked  an  alcoholic  j 
salutation.  And  Backup  at  once  cried;  j 
•George,  will  you  swap  that  for  tea . j 

Thus  spoke  Old  Chimes  contemp- , 
tuously.  as  the  fellow  in  Shad*,  ells 
posthumous  play:  the  tea  ta,)le  ' ! 

read v for  the  women,  and  men  that 
live  like  women.  Your  fine-bred  men 
of  England,  as  they  call  ’em.  are  a 
turned  women."  For  Old  CMm,.  M 
not  realize  that  tea  taken  » >> 

coclt-tall  hour  Is  as  stomach-shattenug 

and  nerve-rasping  as  any  3 Martmi  or 
Manhattan;  and  the  tea-habit  Is  to 
very  many  men  and  women  ‘ j 

structive  and  degrading  as  is  dram- 
drinking  or  hitting  the  pipe  to  otners.  ^ 

Even  Dr.  Johnson,  ••tcritxrdertea  and 

shameless  tea-drinker,  whose  kettle  has 
scarcely  time  to  cool,  knew  in  his 
heart  of  heart,  or  stomach  of  stomach, 
the  evil  of  his  ways.  I n.  his  rep  V to 
Mr.  Jonas  Hanway’s  violent  attack. 

! upon  that  elegant  and  popular  bever- 
age " Johnson  sah},  "I  allowed  tea  to 
i be  a barren  superfluity,  neither  medi- 
! clnal  nor  nutritious,  that  neither  s P 
nlied  strength  nor  cheerfulness,  neither  j 
1 ]■  eh ev e 1 weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sor- 
I * but  we  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
I this  statement;  and  we  deny  the  truth 
I of  the  statement  itself.  Tea.  Pr°Perly.  . 
i e„  diabolically  made,  is  a powerful  j 
stimulant.  Hundreds  of  servant  ^irls  j 
to  borrow  surcease  of  sorrow  from  , 
the  Chinese  plant,  and  m many  a <■ 
chen  the  teapot  Is  always  on  the  stove. 
The  good  man  that  thunders  conscien- 
tiously at  the  curse  of  rum  is  oftei 
under  the  irritating,  wife-knagging  n- 
fiuence  of  tea.  Look  at  our  friend  at 
the  Porphyry.  The  drug  has  already 
affected  him.  He  is  talking  loosely  on 
ihe  influence  of  gargoyles  on  childhood, 
and  the  proper  use  of  penpetasma 
decoration.  _____ 

Now  the  women  of  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  were  no 
doubt  healthier  for  their  Internal  ap- 
plication of  rossoh  oi  rossolis. 
liqueur  was  prepared  thus  for  t 
of  the  bewigged  and  padded  Louis  XI  .. 
Equal  parts  of  pounded  aniseed,  fen- 
nel dill,  caraway,  coriander  wer 
macerated  for  three  weeks  in  a tightly- 
stopped  vessel;  brandy,  camomile  watei 
and  sugar  were  then  added,  and  the 
whole  was  filtered  through  blotting 
miner  This  rossoll  was  served  at  des- 
Pert.  but  prudes  shunned  it.  Madame 
de  Thianges  renounced  all  the  joy  s of 
the  world;  she  used  no  rouge:  she  wore 
only  high-necked  gowns.  As  she  sat 
one  day  at  table  by  the  side  of  Madame 
de  sevignd.  a lackey  offered  her  a glass  , 
of  rossoii.  "Madame,"  she  said  to  her  | 
letter-writing  neighbor,  "this 
does  not  know  that  I am  pious.’  And 
the  Abbe  de  Cholsy  tells  us  that  rossoh 
was  served  at  dinner,  "because  coftee  I 
and  chocolate  were  then  (lti66)  unknown 
| In  Paris,  and  tea  was  just  beginning 
' to  be  introduced.’’ 

Yet  tlie  view  of  Chinese  high  life  in 
3804.  as  described  by  John  Barrow,  Esq., 
is  a pleasing  picture  to  the  true  phi- 
losopher: "Their  beverage  consists  of 

tea  and  whisky.  In  sipping  this  ardent 
iilrtt  made  almost  boiling  hot.  fating 
pastry  and  fruits,  and  smoking  the  pipe, 
tllev  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  beginning  from  tim  moment  they 
rise  and  continuing  till  they  go  to  bed. 
In  hot  weather  they  sleep  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  attended  by  two  servants. 


them  cool." 


you  know  Harrow's  "Travels  In 
id"?  Old  as  thebook  is.  it  is  the 
ip  delightful.  The  author,  speaking 
the  maimed  fe^t  of  Cbtnose  women, 
says:  "Nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
think  the  Chinese  would  not  condemn 
liie  refinement  of  docks  and  crops 
among  our  horses  as  an  absurd  custom, 
not  less  ridiculous  In  their  eyes  Ilian 
the  little  feet  of  their  ladies  are  in 
ours." 


THE  SYMPHONY. 


The  Saturday  Review  smiles  at  the 
agreement  of  25  of  the  richest  men  in 
America  to  devote  whatever  sum  should 
be  needed  forthwith  to  a systematic 
"education  of  the  people,"  so  that  the 
interests  of  capital  should  never  be  so 
jeopardized  again.  “We  are  reminded 
of  tho  famous  Jibe  about  Rousseau’s 
book:  Th-  French  Aristocrats,  it  was 
said,  smiled  at  the  first  edition:  their  ] 

skills  went  to  bind  the  second." 


First  Concert  of  the  Twenty-first 
Season  of  the  Cecilia— Dvorak's 
“Spectre’s  Bride”  the  Work  Per- 
formed. - j 

The  Cecilia  gave  “The  Spectre’s 
Bride"  last  night  In  Music  Hall.  The 
solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Kileski  Brad- 
iburv,  Mr.  George  J.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Max  Heinrich.  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Heinrich  sang  at  the  first  performance 
in  Boston,  May  13,  1886,  and  at  the 
second,  March  17,  1887;  and  Mr.  Parker 
bang  at  the  third,  Dec.  2,  1889,  when 
Mrs.  Sophie  ZCla  was  the  soprano  and 
Mr.  Rudolphsen  was  the  baritone.  Mrs. 
Tippett  was  the  soprano  at  the  first 
lerformance,  and  Miss  ICehew  (now 
lrs.  Eaton)  at  the  second. 

"The  Spectre  Bride”  is  familiar  here, 
id  an  extended  review  of  the  work 
ould  be  impertinent.  I confess  that 
le  more  I hear  the  cantata  the  less 
lily  dramatic  does  it  seem  to  me. 
vorak  often  shows  an  Olympian  in- 
ference to  the  sentiment  of  the  text, 
hieh  is  presumably  the  same  in  Bo- 
emlan  as  in  English.  There  is  no  true 
lending  of  music  and  drama  as  in 
luck,  in  the  music  of  the  statue  scene 
i "Don  Giovanni.”  in  the  -quartet  in 
Rigoietto,’’  in  portions  of  "Parsifal." 
he  accomplished  critic  who  writes  for 
tie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  summed  up  the 
natter  in  one  sentence:  “This  cantata. 

< a beautiful  example  of  purely  abso- 
ute  music,  wrongheadedly  put  to  ver- 
jally  dramatic  ends.” 

And  unless  the  solos  be  sung  by 
singers  of  dramatic  Intensity  who  could 
move  and  shake  an  audience  by  a 
liatonic.  exercise  or  the  treatment  uf  a 
trill,  much  of  the  music  allotted  tlrcm 
boresome;  notably  the  duets  for 
soprano  and  tenor. 

* * • 

The  chorus  singing  was  most  ex- 
cellent last  night  in  the.se  respects:  body 
and  quality  and  balance  of  tone,  pure 
intonation,  and  precision  of  attack.  If 
in  phrasing,  and  such  included  matters 
as  accentuation  and  punctuation,  they 
fell  short  occasionally  of  reasonable 
expectation,  it  was  because  they  fol- 
lowed the  conductor’s  Instruction;  for 
the  chorus  of  the  Cecilia  is  made  up  of 
Singers  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. nor  do  T know  a chorus  anywhere 
that  is  capable  of  finer  and  more  effect- 
ive work  under  wholly  satisfactory  and 
favoring  conditions. 

But  when  the  Cecilia  sang  “The  Pic- 
ture On  a Sudden  Moves”  forte  at  the 
very  start  instead  of  pianissimo;  when 
horus  and  orchestra  roared  at  the 
start  "There  Stood  a Pile”  (where  the 
composer  had  indicated  a pianissimo  of  j 
several  measures),  and  anticipated  the  I 
climax;  then  is  the  fault  to  be  laid  to  | 
the  conductor,  who  does  not  insist, 
rigidly  at  rehearsals  on  a proper  fol- 
lowing of  the  dynamic  indications. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  did 
their  best:  but  the  accompaniments 

were  often  too  boisterous,  as  in  the 
choruses  cited  above,  and  as  in  the 
accompaniment  to  the  soprano  solo  in 
A fiat,  "Mine  did  I once  a lover  call.  ’ 
In  the  same  solo,  the  obbligato  to  "My 
life’s  one  only,  only  guiding  star’’  was 
a g*as-you-please,  for  the  conductor 


Seventh  Concert  of  the  Season — 
Duparc’s  Symphonic  Poem,  “ Le- 
nore”— Pol  Plancon  Sings  Arias 
by  Haydn  and  Wagner. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  concert 
last  night,  Mr.  Paur,  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Overture.  “Corlolanus" Beethoven 

Air,  "Behold.  Along  the  Dewy  Brass”.. 

Haydn 

Symphonic  Poem.  "Ignore" impure 

Wotan's  Farewell Wagner 

Symphony  in  A major MendelBSohn 

Henri  Duparc  of  Paris  is  a pupil  of 
C6sor  Franck.  The  earliest  mention  I 
! find  of  him  as  a composer  Is  dated  Jan. 

24,  1874,  when  he  conducted  a suite  of 
| his  own  waltzes  for  orchestra  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Society  Nationale  de  Musique 
at  Paris.  Some  of  the  critics  dealt  harsh- 
ly with  him.  One  wrote:  “Mr.  Duparc 
nas  evidently  never  heard  a waltz;  be 
hunts  out  his  ideas;  his  orchestration  is 
affected;  and  he  would  have  been  wiser 
if  he  had  allowed  somebody  else  to  con- 
duct his  work.”  Truly,  an  all-embrac- 
ingveurse  in  a few  words.  Mr.  Duparc 
was  then  spoken  of  as  a debutant. 

From  1875  to  1877— perhaps  earlier, 
perhaps  later— he  was  secretary  of  this 
National  Society;  and  in  1877  we  find 
him  with  Vincent  d’Indy  eager  to  estab- 
lish concerts  for  the  performance  of 
modern  works,  French  and  foreign. 
They  issued  a prospectus.  I do  not  find 
iny  record  of  large  works  by  him,  with 
the  exception  of  "Lfinore.”  In  1890  he 
was  said  to  be  composing  an  opera 
La  Roussalka.”  Songs  by  him,  highly 
praised,  have  been  sung  in  Paris,  from 
“Toujours  T aimer"  (1875)  to  "La  vague 
et  la  Cloche,”  sung  by  Auguez  in  ’94, 
and  “PhidylS”  (orchestrated  by  Duparc 
for  the  singer  ElSonore  Blanc,  1894)  and 
sung  by  Warmbrodt. 

I understand  that  Duparc  has  been 
for  some  years  an  invalid,  which  may  | 
account  for  his  non-productiveness.  | 

And  this  is  the  story  of  his  "L6nore”  j 
so  far  as  I can  learn  it. 

It  was  played  April  29,  1876,  as  an  ar-  j 
rangement  for  two  pianos  by  Saint- 
Saens  and  Marie  Jaell  at  a concert  of 
the  National  Society,  and  the  reviewer 
said:  "This  'symphonie  ballade’  was 
first  heard  in  its  original  orchestral 
form  at  one  of  these  concerts  last 
year.”  I find  no  record  of  the  exact 
date  of  the  performance. 

It  was  played  again  as  an  arrange- 
ment for  two  pianos  by  Saint-Saens  and 
Dimmer,  Jan.  13,  1877,  at  a National 
Society  concert. 

Pasdeloup  produced  it  in  its  orchestral 
form  at  a popular  concert  Oct.  28,  1877. 

It  was  played  at  the  last  of  the 
Government  Exposition  orchestral  con- 
certs at  the  Trocadero,  Oct.  10,  1878. 

It  was  played  again  as  an  arrange- 
ment for  two  pianos,  April  19,  1890,  at 
a concert  of  the  National  Society  by 
Dimmer  and  somebody  else. 

» * * 

Now,  how  in  the  world  did  Mr.  Paur 
get  hold  of  this  work,  at  least  21  years 
old,  a work  presumably  little  known 
to  the  concert  goers  of  Paris  today? 

"L£nore”  was  played  in  Lelpsic  March  j 
19,  1895,  at  a concert  given  by  Constantin  j 
Sander  to  exploit  certain  publications  I 
of  the  house  of  F.  E.  C.  Leuckart. 

* * * 

The  piece  itself  is  scarcely  worth  this 
historical  prelude.  The  interest  of  the 
hearer,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  centred 
in  the  orchestration,  which  shows  that 


sat  upon  the  stage.  Ah,  51 
'you  are  an  udmlrablc,  Ihrloe  admirable 
singer.  Would  that  you  had  sung 
something  by  a French  composer— such 
a tune,  for  Instance,  as  the  Drum- 
Major’s  song  from  "Le  Cald."  You 
were  a most  Impressive  Wotan,  but  as 
tho  gamo-eyed  deity  you  sang  too  well. 
What  Is  Wotan  without  shouting  and 
roaring  and  breathing  huskily  after 
each  word?  Mr.  Plancon,  you  commit- 
ted an  unpardonable  offence;  you  made 
Wotan  musical  and  interesting. 

+ * • 

Beethoven’s  overture,  noble  In  aus- 
terity and  indomitable  pride,  wus  finely 
played,  and  Wagner’s  music  was  most 
brilliantly  performed.  When  such  sym- 
phonies as  Slnding’s  and  Franck's  have 
not  been  heard  here,  why  Insist  so 
strenuously,  Mr.  Paur,  on  Mendels- 
sohn and  tile  other  ancients?  We  are 
of  another  generation;  let  us  hear  the 
works  of  men  of  our  own  period.  Even 
the  "novelty"  by  Duparc  was  at  least 
21  years  old. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

NOTES. 

The  weekly  music  article  and  notes 
are  on  page  10. 

"Andrea  Chenier"  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  Nov.  13,  at 
New  York,  with  Mrs.  Bonaplata-Bau, 
Mrs.  Scalchi,  Durot  and  Ughetto  as 
the  chief  singers.  The  Journal  of  the 
14th  published  a critical  review  of  the 
work  and  the  performance,  telegraphed 
by  its  special  correspondent. 

"A  Spring  Pastoral,”  an  operetta  in 
two  acts,  text  by  F.  F.  Snow  ana  E.  L. 
Hadaway,  music  by  George  Lowell 
Tracy,  will  be  produced  at  th'.  Optra 
Hall.  Malden,  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood  will  give  two 
concerts  in  Association  Hall,  Dec.  15,  at 
3 o’clock,  and  Jan.  6,  at  8 o’clock.  At 
the  first  concert  Miss  Gerda  Nelson, 
pianist,  will  make  her  first  appearance, 
and  Messrs.  Mahn,  Berger,  Fisher  and 
will  assist. 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


seemed  unable  to  keep  ^ the  two  parts  the  p,uparc  0f  -74  or  ’75  had  an  extended 

vocabulary,  a sure  command  of  rhe- 
toric, and  thoughts  of  comparatively 
little  value.  This  music  is  not  very  orig- 
inal in  themes  or  in  harmonic  treat- 
ment. Nor  is  the  music  suggestive. 
Nor  again  is  it  entertainingly  pano- 
ramic. The  "fair  sweetheart  with  kilted 
skirt”;  the  spectral  bridegroom;  the 
fast  ride  of  the  dead;  these  may  have 
impressed  vividly  the  composer,  but  he 
has  not  imparted  his  impressions  to 
the  hearers,  so  that  they  in  turn  be- 
wail Lenore  and  Wilhelm  or  shudder  at 
the  tramp  of  the  midnight  steed.  A 
modern  of  the  moderns,  this  Mr.  Du- 
parc; for,  remember,  that  when  he 
wrote,  Wagner  was  not  in  favor  at 
Paris,  and  even  Berlioz  was  not  estab- 
lished firmly  on  his  throne.  He  has  his 
aspirations,  his  convictions.  He  has  a 
pretty  orchestral  knowledge,  too.  But 
there  is  no  sweeping  vitality  in  this 
"Ignore.”  I should  like  to  hear  some  of 
his  songs.  Perhaps  when  our  local 

_ (singers  have  exhausted  the  treasure- 

His  singing  fiercely  his  consonants,  his  house  of  our  parochial  composers,  they 
mannerisms  are  often  to  be  forgiven;  ima,,  turn  their  attention  to  new  men 
yea,  they  occasionally  enhance  the  ef-  ■’  . 

feet  to  be  desired  in  dramatic  song;  but  'across  me  sea.  ^ 
last  night  Mr.  Heinrich  was  guilty  of 


together.  And,  as  usual,  at  these  con 
certs  the  accompaniments  were  often 
ragged,  and  the  balance  of  parts  in  the 
score  were  neglected  or  ignored. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  sang  the  difficult  music 
exceedingly  well,  and  she  deserved  rich- 
tv  the  applause  that  followed  her  de- 
livery of  the  trying  solos.  Her  voice 
was  clear,  fresh,  sympathetic;  the  tones 
were  even  and  well  produced;  her  read- 
ing was  intelligent,  musical,  as  free 
from  exaggeration  as  it  was  far  from 
I weakness  or  conventionality. 

Mr.  Parker  was  not  as  effective  as  is 
1 his  habit,  although  in  many  ways  he 
showed  his  artistry. 

Mr.  Heinrich  altered  the  music  more 
than  once  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
compass  of  his  voice.  He  did  this  not 
only  with  an  occasional  high  and  un- 
comfortable note,  which  would  have 
been  pardonable:  but  he  at  times  de- 
stroyed the  thematic  construction.  Nor 
do  I understand  why  a singer  of  Mr. 
Heinrich's  acknowledged  skill  took  such 
capricious  and  flippant  liberties  with 
the  rhythm.  Nor  do  I understand  why 
he  sang  with  such  reckless  indifference 
to  dynamic  gradations.  Piano  and  forte 
were  apparently  to  him  synonymous 


offences  for  which  there  is  no  pardon. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


Mr.  Plancon  offered  incense  to  Ger- 
many. First,  he  sang  a dreary  air  by 
Haydn— for  Haydn,  as  well  as  Beeth- 
oven, could  write  dreary  songs,  to  show 
I his  versatility;  he  sang  it  in  true,  smug, 
respectable  oratorio  fashion,  and  I 
rubbed  my  eyes,  thinking  it  was  Sun- 
day night  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn 


Bronislaw  Hubernian,  the 
Young  Violinist. 

A Sketch  of  His  Life,  Tastes, 
Appearance  and  Debuts. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


Bronislaw  Huberman,  violinist  and  in- 
fant phenomenon,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  this  city  Friday  evening. 
He  will  also  give  a concert  Saturday 
night. 

There  are  disputes  concerning  his  age. 
In  April,  1894,  he  was  said  to  be  scarce 
10  years  old.  In  November,  1896,  he  was 
said  by  some  to  be  14  years  old;  by 
others,  to  be  13.  But  musicians,  male 
and  female,  and  play  actresses  defy 
chronology  and  arithmetical  computa- 
tions. 

A circular  says  he  was  born  Dec.  19, 
1883. 

At  any  rate  he  was  born  at  Warsaw. 
His  father  practised  law  until  his  son 
began  to  make  concert  tours.  His 
mother,  who,  with  the  father,  accom- 
panies her  son,  is  idolatrous  toward 
him,  but  she  never  attends  a concert. 
She  went  once  to  a recital  in  Vienna, 
where  the  audience  was  wildly  enthu- 
siastic, and  she  became  so  excited  that 
she, was  sick  for  a week. 

His  parents  say  it  was  at  the  age  of 
five,  but  the  boy  insists  that  it  was  at 
the  age  of  three,  when  he  was  taken 
to  bear  an  opera  at  Warsaw. 

"Whether  or  not  it  is  the  custom 
of  juvenile  Poland  to  be  taken  to  the 
opera  so  young,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  few  of  its  representatives  on  com- 
ing home  whistle  the  opera  right 
through,  and  then  beg  for  a fiddle  to 
play  Us  melodies.  One  is  told  that 
Bronislaw  did  so.  and  that  the  proof 
of  this  pretty  anecdote  about  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  little  virtuoso  is  the 
possession  of  the  fiddle  itself.” 

It  is  said  that  he  has  never  been 
“a  pupil  in  music.”  His  instruction  at 
Warsaw  amounted  to  little.  When  he 
was  about  six  he  studied  for  six  months, 
and  in  the  third  month,  early  in  the  fall 
of  ’89,  played  in  public,  and  from  mem- 
ory, the  7th  concerto  of  Rode.  For  eight 
months  he  had  a lesson  a week  with 
Joachim  "for  private  criticism,"  and 
when  he  was  in  London  he  was  called 
Joachim’s  pupil.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  told  that  Gregorowitsch,  now  in 
this  country,  was  his  master. 

• * * 

Here  are  a few  of  his  appearances. 
He  gave  three  concerts  in  Berlin  in 
November,  1894.  At  the  last  he  played 
concertos  by  Wienlawski  and  Paganini. 
Otto  Lessmann  in  the  Allgemtlne 
Musik-Zeltung  advised  seriously  his 
withdrawal  from  the  concert  stage, 
saying:  "It  would  be  a pity  if  such  a 
talented  boy  should  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  majority  *of  infant  phenomena;  to 




appene'lnter  In  the  darkness  of  uitlrfl 

parlance  on  account  of  a lack  01 
methodical  artistic  and  Intelligent  edu- 
cation." 

His  first  appearance  In  London  was 
May  1,  1894.  at  Queen’s  Hull,  when  ho 
played  Mendelssohn's  concerto  and  u 
Bach  Prelude.  Tho  Musical  Times 
((June)  said;  "lie  plays  tho  violin  quite 
marvolouBly  for  so  young  a child;  ho  Is 
about  ten,  and  should  therefore  not  go 
(about  giving  recitals,  but  continue 
studying  till  ho  becomes  a great  artist, 
(which  no  little  boy  with  Immature  feel- 
ings can  possibly  be,  however  wonder- 
ful his  performances  muy  be.” 

But  early  In  1895  at  Vienna,  where  ho 
appeared  In  concert  with  Adelina  Patti,  | 
and  also  In  a recital  of  his  own,  he  made  j 
a tremendous  sensation  by  his  ’'mature  . 
feeling  and  Intelligence,  as  well  as  by 
his  dazzling  technique."  I quote  from  a 
German  newspaper. 

• * * 

Joachim  appeared  as  an  Infant  phe- 
nomenon at  Budapest  at  the  age  of  7 
in  1838.  Carl  Halir  pluyed  In  public 
when  he  was  5,  as  did  Schradleclt.  Sar- 
asate  at  the  age  of  10  played  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  and  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he 
was  13.  Wienlawski,  Vleuxtemps,  Stvorl 
gave  concerts  at  an  early  age. 

* * * 

Huberman  played  in  Paris  in  ’94.  Did 
he  not  also  play  there  in  ’92? 

* * # 

When  Huberman  was  in  London  in 
1894  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  25  ! 
published  the  following  interview  with 
him: 

"Bronislaw  HUberman,  who  has  just  j 
reached  London  after  a triumphant  ( 
flying  visit  to  Vienna,  Brussels,  Ber-  1 
lin  and  Paris,  followed  by  a trip  ; 
through  Holland,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  raised  enthusiasm  in  the  pro- 
verbially phlegmatic  Dutchman,  comes 
well  heralded.  Everywhere  have  audi- 
ences listened  with  delight  and  aston- 
ishment while  this  gifted  boy,  who, 
though  scarce  ten.  years  old,  has  dis- 
played a talent  such  as  was  credited 
to  the  child  Mozart.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  'infant  prodigy’  is  a violinist. 
His  is  an  interesting  little  personality, 
whose  physique  bids  fair  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a London  season 
better  than  did  that  of  certain  of  his 
predecessors.  His  parents  watch  ten- 
herly  over  him,  and  tajee  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  him  from  overtaxing 
his  strength.  His  is  a Slav  face,  and, 
therefore,  unfathomable  to  tho  average 
Englishman.  It  is  what,  for  want  of 
a better  expression,  may  be  called  a. 
composite  face.  One  of  London  s 
j oldest  musicians,  Herr  Wilhelm  Kuhe, 
who  knew  Rubenstein  as  a child,  pro- 
claims him  to  be  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  the  great  Russian,  pianist 
at  the  same  age.  Others  see  in  the 
boy’s  face  a striking  likeness  to 
Beethoven.  Dilettanti  naturally  seek 
and  find  in,  him  a resemblance  to  some 
musician,  but  others  will  discover  in  the 
massive  features  the  front  bombG  of 
the  Corsican  stripling  Bonaparte;  while 
others  who  have  witnessed  Coquelin  s 
stolid  attitude  in  the  first  act  of  'Jean 
Dacier’  will  at  once  recall  the  French 
actor’s  impersonation  of  the  dreamy, 
pensive  and  moody-eyed  Britanny  peas- 
ant, who  is  to  do  so  much  when  quick- 
ened to  action  by  the  stirring  words 
of  the  recruiting  officer.  Li  ke  the 
Britanny  peasant,  Bronislaw  Huberman 
has  been  'called  ’ * * * « 

"He  is  frankness  and  bluntr.ess  incar- 
nate and  blurts  out  his  tastes  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  with  a nalvetf  that  Is  re- 
freshing ta  this  age  of  self-conscious 
prigs,  great  and  small.  His  answers  are 
brief  and  to  the  point,  lo  the 
first  question  put  to  hint  by 

an  interviewer  from  the_  I all 
Mall  Gazette  as  to  his  favorite 
composers,  he  answered,  his  features 
lighting  up  with  an  expression  that  con- 
firmed the  sincerity  of  his  utterance, 
'Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  but  I try 
everything.'  The  ‘try’  is  uttered  mod- 
estly and  diffidently,  although  it  is  a 
master  in  miniature  who  speaks.  What 
do  you  like  to  read?’— 'History  true 
genuine  history.  I want  to  read  ' Macau- 
lay’s History  of  England.”  I have  been 
told  it  would  give  me  a good  idea  of 
this  cour.trv,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
not  been  translated  into  German.’  He 
says  this  eagerly.  Just  as  eagerly  Joes 
he  express  a desire  to  read  the  ‘Arabian 
Nights.’  Whoever  has  suggested  these 
books  to  him— it  is  certainly  not  his 
parents— would  doubtless  make  out  a 
] strange  list  of  the  ‘best  hundred  books 
for  a boy  to  read. 

"He  speaks  Polish  and  German  only, 
and  when  told  it  is  a pity  that  he 
cannot  speak  either  French  or  Eng- 
lish, he  laughingly  remarks:  'Well,  if 
I cannot  speak  these  two  languages.  I 
can  speak  Polish.’  with  a tone  imply- 
ing that  therein  he  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  his  interviewer.  He  is  an 
1 unaffected,  unspoiled  child  of  nature, 
and  stakes  a keen  interest  in  every- 
thing relating  to  his  art.  Talk  to  him 
about  great  musicians  of  the  past  or 
of  the  present,  and  he  will  drink  in 
your  words.  So  far,  he  has  been  heard 
but  at  one  house,  that  of  . Mr.  tellx 
Moseheles,  who,  as  his  father  before 
him.  ever  holds  out  a friendly  hand 
to  the  musician  in  quest  of  London  a 

judgment.  In  a few  days  Bronislaw’  ; 
Huberman  will  make  his  bow  to  ms  1 
new  judges;  and  while  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  writer  of  a pen-  1 
portrait  to  anticipate  the,  verdict  ot 
the  cognoscenti,  he  may  yet . t)e.  7.  " 1 
mltted  to  point  out  that  -krobrolse 
Thomas,  Marsick,  and  Joseph  Joachim,  : 
his  master,  have  spoken  of  the  cntia 
violinist  in  words  which,  corning  from 
such  authorities,  cannot  be  set  aside  I 
on  the  grounds  of  their  coI!”l^finP  ! 
merely  in  flattery  or  encouragement  A . 
lady  who  recently  met  the  child  tells  j 
the' following  story  of  his  Infiorn  cour-  , 
to«v  She  had  presented  him  with  a 
shi'p  He  thanked  her  for  it,  remark- 
ing: ’I  will  keep  it  as  a souvenir  only, 

feeling  grateful  towards  you  for  mak- 
ing "no  a present.  although  I’ll  not 
make  use  of  it,  as  I do  not  sail  ships.’  ” 


ltsh. 


cnious  Alan  Dale  assures  us 
an  also  speaks  Hebrew  and 
ittio  Spanish  and  a little 

ter  of*  the  New  York  Trib- 
lan  talked  as  follows: 

-ked  if  he  read  the  papers 


1 ~ And  of  this  concert  the  critic  of  the 
1 Evening  Post  wrote:  "His  performance 
of  the  concerto  would  have  been  marvel- 
I ous  had  he  been  20  years  older. 

•The  New  York  Times  said:  "The  tech- 
nlnue  is  not  the  remarkable  thing  about 
Htlberman's  playing.  It  is  what  tech- 
nique  ouerht  to  be — the  means  to  the 
end.  The  point  is  that  he  has  a definite 
I action  of  his  own  of  how  the  music 
[ should  be  played,  and  he  plays  it  in  that 
way.  Nobody  who  heard  him  play  ° 


ine-  to  the  one  which  ne  was  i 
nd  others  similarly  bound,  winch 
on  the  table— ’‘these  books  I read 
alth  much  pleasure.  They  are  bistori-  , 

-al  works  about  my  country  and  about 
all  the  world.  They  were  Riven  to  ne 
h,.  Queen  of  Rumania,  cat  men 

c'iivn  who  tr&ve  me-  also  this  ring,  and 
he  pointed  proudly  to  the  diamond 
which  sparkled  on  the  little  finger  ot 

hi"In° speeding  of  the  audiences  before 
which  he  had  played  Huberman  said 
that  he  thought  that  of  Prague  "as  the 
most  critical,  and  also  highly  apprecta- 

^"tYhile  he  was  showing  the  books 
which  ho  had  received  from  the  Queen 
nt  Roumania,  his  mother  said.  one 
painted  vour  portrait,  too,  did  she  not. 

P " ‘Oh,  yes.’  the  father  answered  be- 
fore  the  boy  could  do  so,  and  painted 

hi™  Whv  wUlfwinlsV  was  asked. 

" 'She'  wrote  'under  it:  "He  who  can1 

olav  Bach  as  he  does  is  an  angel. 

P -In  speaking  of  the  large  buildings,  he 
said-  "f he  hotels  here  are  large  and 
beautiful,  but  1 would  be  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  granaeur  if  the 
t-ible  were  better.  Was  thu  ich  mlt  all 
dem  Prunk?'  He  said  this  "iththeair 
of  -i  man  who  know  the  \alue  of  •} 
good  meal,  and  who  had  eaten  enough 
of  them  to' be  a good i judge. 

“On  the  other  hand,  he  snov  that  he 
ls  a 0hild  and  that  while  he  may  be 
impressed  with  a sense  of  his  superior- 
ityas  a musician,  he  recognizes  and 
submits  to  the  strict  guardianship  of 
parents.  He  lives  within  the  rules 
:eh  thev  have  laid  down  for  him,  he 
ccs  bis  walks  at  the  hours  suggested 
hv  his  mother  and  when  he  practises 
In  the  morning  and  later  in  i e day 
h’s  mother  and  father  sit  in  the  rooly* 
with  him  and  tell  him  when  he  may 
qun  He 'never  makes  an  engagement 
not  even  with  his  accompanist,  without 

con  stilting  his  parents,  and  on  the  even- 
fngs  "Tien  he  Ts  not  playing  in  public 
.rd  when  he  does  not  go  to  the  Ger 
man  theatre,  he  is  tucked  away  m his 

bed  by  9 o’clock.  , th 

“His  room  is  decorated  with  tne 
trophies  of  his  victories  in  the  shape ' 
assorts  of  trinkets  and  s°Pv??Arhs-  £," ! 
i cirip  of  the  room  is  covered  with  great 
silk  streamers  in  all  colors,  wmch  were 
attached  to  the  wreaths  given  him  by 
rotable  persons  and  organizations.  The 
ribbons  are  inscribed  ’Dem  Jansen 
Mcister,’  ’Dem  Grossen  Kunstler,  Dem 
Gro=sen  Kleinen  Kunstler,  Der  Kleine 
Orpheus,’  and  other  similar  complimen- 
tary terms,  and  with  the  names  of  the 
artists  publishers,  editors,  noblemen 
and  organizations  who  sent  the  decora- 
tions.” . 

The  experienced  reporter  of  the  Ti  i- 
bune  adds  this  explanation: 

"There  have  been  instances  where 
vnumr  men  have  been  palmed  off  as 
hovs  in  order  to  make  their  musical 
nprformances  seem  more  remarkable, 
and  it  is  said  that  alleged  children  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  where  their  pei- 
formances  had  been  looked  upon  as 
marvelous  ‘for  one  so  young,  and  later 
r»n  when  their  object  had  been  accom- 
SuslTed  made  no  denial  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  Juat  a little  older  than  their 
tising  agents  gave  them  credit 
tor  Instances  of  this  kind  made  people 
sceptical  as  to  the  Huberman  boy;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  that 
leole.  H™  is  a boy  of  the  overgrown 
k nd  and  Is  probably  not  more  than 
H years  old.  His  long,  black  hair, 
falling  low  upon  his  forenead  and  hang- 
i r„  in  straight  masses  down  the  sides 
ofBhls  face  until  It  rests  upon  his  shoul- 
ders would  make  him  conspicuous  any- 
but  If  the  hair  were  cut,  and  it 
• clad  in  the  garb  which  boys  of 
and  size  usually  wear,  he  would 
no  more  attention  than  the 

. boy  Boys  just  like  him  in 
appearance  could  be  found 

score  In  the  thickly  populatec 
, district  of  New  York.  * 
ine  hears  the  boy  speak  of  music 
and  sees  his  self-posses- 
t confidence  in  himself, 

„J  his  ceasing  to  play,  as 

tt  Un  :Jpic i?  5 rer-ent  rehearsal,  and  turn- 

L 'fog  to  Mr.  Seidl  and  saying, 

■I  17?°  ...-.mu  Bror.is- 

' fw  H ober  roan  Is  a boy  ln_y*ar»,  a boy 

\ • al>o  ir 


si  Ituiaiivacm,  ‘ 1 ~ - - 

plaving  is  not  at  all  his  precocity,  but 
its  maturity,  the  magistral  and  author- 
itative way  in  which  he  presents  you 
with  liis  interpretations  to  take  th-  to 

leave the  total  absence  of  anything 

tentative  or  conjectural  or  dubious 
about  them.  * * » The  young  violin- 
ist has  justified  the  European  praise  of 
him  and  won  a genuine  and  well-de- 
served success.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 
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»nn,  the  well-known 
wrote  as  follows  of 

perlatlve  technique  of 
. us  with  wonder,  but 
atlo'n:  not  his  expres- 
but  his  emotional  eon- 
unds  us  * * * This 
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made  his  debut  in 
New  York,  Car- 
M assisted  by  the 
stra,  under  Air. 

Mendelssohn  eon- 
relude  by  Bach,  a 
■ and  Gypsy  airs 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Pollint’s  wife  is  dead. 

Sofia  Ravogll  has  had  peritonitis. 

Chabrier’s  “Gwendoline”  has  .been  , 
produced  at  Stuttgart. 

Guilmant  is  now  Professor  of  the  or 
gan  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

An  operation  for  cataract  ’ enabled 
Stockhausen  to  resume  teaching. 

Melba  will  make  a concert  tour  of  tne 
English  provinces  next  autumn. 

Ella  Russell,  soprano,  will  be  in  this 
country  from  March  1 till  June  1. 

Von  Seyfrled,  music  critic  in  Vienna, 
died  there  Nov.  8,  at  the  age  of  fl. 

A bust  of  Calv6  by  Denis  Pueoh  wiU 
be  exhibited  at  the  next  Paris  Salon. 

The  review  of  the  symphony  concert 
is  In  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Fritz  Basset’s  new  operetta,  D i. 

Annaliese,”  pleased  at  ^asst^,  No  • 

Max  Bendlx,  violinist,  has  been  mak 
ing  faces  in  print  at  The°f°rte.T“^ 

vVrk^plIyed’the  piano  well to’ Vienna 

laThe'  Bohemian  String  Quartet  met 
with  glowing  success  in  Holland  la 

Tax' Brdmannsdorfer  made  his  dfebut 
as  conductor  at  Munich-  most  tnum 

v tTilT  Wiborg  Of  Christiania,  soprano 
gave  t concert  in  Berlin  in  November 
with  uncommon  success. 

Franz  Henri  von  Dulong,  a tenor,  is 
praised  most  highly  by  Oito  Lessmann 
for  his  concert  in  Berlin. 

Dec.  2 is  well  worth  reading, 
j C Boers  composer,  conductor.  Pt°" 

thTPaneN°avuie  who  ".11  be  at  Loth- 

well  cultivated.  

r^nr  Franck’s  “Beatitudes”  has  been 

B Paderewski '^will  make  his  reappear- 
an^a'ra  concert  to  be  given  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipsic.  He  will  oe 
London  about  June.  . „ 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was  given  at 
Berlin,  Nov.  14,  for  the  200th  time.  T„. 
first  performance  there  was  Oct.  21, 

18 A ’subsidy  $40°000  has  been  given  for 

&UsClnGgomai  ^ewo°Sornf  nc^s  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  his  family- 
Mr.  Huneker  alleges 
Waller,  the  son  adopted  by late  Mrs. 

Scott-Slddons,  "resembles  the  heredita  y 

house  of  Great  Britain  In  looks.  ( 

Verdi’s  old  opera,  "Luisa  Miller- 
first  produced  at  the  San  Oarlo,  - 
nles  Dec  8,  1849,  was  sung  at  Rome, 
Nov  6,  with  extraordinary  success 
' Little  Paula  Szallt,  who  bas  been 
studying  with  d’Albert,  was  Pj"aised,„e"" 
Vhnsiastically  In  Vienna  for  her  pia.no 
playinl  She  is  only  9 or  10  years  old. 
a nna  iteinisch  of  Stettin  been 

j sinking  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House, 

1 Queen  of  Nigh?1 with  moderate  succes^ 

G w-n^veit^of1  Ne w ^OrSamsL^'P  P'”nav 
almost  *Slaft«  amf  d«y-ca^ 

P The 'design  of  the  proposed  Wzgner  | 

round  cupola  on  pillars,  win* 
of  Wagner  In  the  centre. 

Van  Dyck  will  sing  In  Bondon  the 

k 0Sjri“ 

the  next  Bayreuth  Festival. 

A<P  le  A us  tier  Ohe  played  Liszt  sE  fiat 
concerto  at.  a Henschel  concert.  V 
At  the  same  concert  Smetana  B Rich 
ard  III.”  was  played  for  the  first  um 
in  England.  It  did  not  please. 

Marcella  Sembrleh,  they  say,  sang 
v.i.ierblv  at  the  3d  Philharmonic  con- 
r Berlin  At  this/ concert  Dvorak  s 
Scherzo  CafiricclOBO.  familiar  here,  was 
played  for  ^he  first  time  in  Berlin. 

1 Margaret  MacIntyre  will  be  one  of  the 

tins  * *v?i  nt  e r”  ^ S e mbH  c h ! Arnold? 

Icn  Mrs.  Vidal.  Tamagno.  and  de 
Lucia  will  be  among  her  assonJates. 

Otto  Lcssmann  says  that  NIkIbcB  s 
famous  treatment,  or  mistreatment  of 
tie  horns  at  the  end  of  the  T annhauser 
ov<  rt ure  was  anticipated  discourteously 
a long  time  ago  by  Klindworth,  BUlow, 
anri  oth^rH. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  co* 
cert  of  the  18th  will  Include  Berliozs 
“Roman  i.’arnival”  overture;  a new 
cor  eerie  for  ’cello  by  Dvorak  (.Mi. 
Hchr  .ederr.  the  original  version  of 

KubinHtein’H  Ocean  Syn>  >ny 


i a cndiuuci  vumc. . ... * ■ 

vised  to  stick  to  conducting.  His  play- 
ing  Is  “neat,  clear,  exact,  well  phrased, 
but  hopelessly  cold  and  monochromatic. 
He  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  the  pedal. 

Carissimi’s  "Jephta”  (about  1660)  was 
"iven  bv  the  Philharmonic  Chorus  of 
Berlin  ill  November.  Faisst’s  arrange- 
ment was  used.  The  old  work  made  a 
deep  impression,  and  there  is  talk  or 
producing  another  one  of  Carissimi’s 
oratorios. 

Mr  Stephen  Tounsend,  baritone,  as- 
si”ted  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Fiedler,  violinist, 
and  the  Verdi  Quartet,  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Chickering  Hall,  Monday,  the 
11th.  He  will  sing  songs  by  Massenet, 
Punchielli.  Stanford,  Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg,  Schumann  and  others. 

Jena  Nov.  30.— The  reports  circulated 
In  the  United  States  that  Max  A'Yary- 
the  tenor,  is  critically  ill,  are  mislead- 
ing The  singf r recently  underwent  a 
successful  operation,  which  resulted  ni 
his  complete  cure.  He  is  now  .aking 

long  excursions  daily. Evening  Post. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concert  the  21st  will  include  Saint 
Saens’s  Trumpet-septet;  Schumann  s A 
minor  quartet  op.  41  No.  1 - and  a Quar- 
tet in  E minor  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Chadwick 
(new).  Messrs  Burmeister,  pianist,  Mu- 
eller, trumpeter,  and  Golde,  double 
bassist,  will  assist. 

Charles  Gregorowitscli,  violinist,  made 
his  debut  in  America  Nov.  24  in  New 
York.  He  played  the  second  concerto 
of  his  master,  Wleniawslti,  Popper  s 
Elfentanz  and  a Berceuse  by  v,odard. 
He  is  29  years  old  and  a native  of  St. 
Petersburg.  His  violin  is  a Guarnerius. 
His  success  was  pronounced. 

Tlnel’s  “Franciscus,”  which,  was  sung 
in  May  at  Stuttgart,  was  repeated  there 
Nov  9.  The  hall  was  crowded.  Roth- 
miihl  was  the  tenor.  Boston  has  only 
heard  a version  mutilated  by  Mr.  hang 
and  sung  by  the  Cecilia.  In  Frankfort, 
this  noble,  mystical  work  was  given 
lately  under  the  stick  of  the  composer. 

The  voung  Danish  singer  Valborg  An- 
derson, who  is  reported  to  have  a phe- 
nomenal voice,  was  for  four-  yeats  a 
nurse  In  a Copenhagen  hospital,  where 
she  used  to  sing  to  her  patients.  One 
of  them  spoke  of  her  ability  to  Pio- 
ressor  Rosenfeld,  who  gave  her  Instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  her  appearance  on 
the  stage. 

Mr.  Floersheim  says  of  Lilli  Lehmann: 
“Her  voice  indeed  has,  to  me  at  least, 
nc  longer  the  charm,  mellowness  or 
fullness  it  once  possessed,  but  she  is 
still  a consummate  artist.  * *_  As 
usual,  the  lady  was  dressed  in  the 
worst  of  taste.”  He  raps,  her  knuckles 
for  singing  six  songs  by  Johannes  Lech- 
ner  of  Berlin.  They  say  she  did  it  to 
aid  the  poor  composer  to  sell  his  songs 
to  a publisher. 

In  musical  circles  In  Boston  Mrs.  Ada 
May  Benzing  is  deservedly  popular,  and 
so  "it  is  safe  to  Dredict  that  the  sub- 
scription tendered  her  in  the  church  of 
the  Unity  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
17  will  .be  a pleasant  as  well  as 
a successful  affair.  The  following 
are  among  the  prominent  citizens 
who  are  on  the  subscrtbtion  list: 
Hon.  A.  A.  Ranney,  Mr.  Caleb  Chase, 


Dora  P.  Damon,  corncfist,'  will  assist, 
and  Miss  Bertha  Mason  and  Mr.  John- 
son will  sing  solos.  Mr.  George  K. 
Somerby  will  conduct. 

Bronislaw  Huberman  will  give  his 
first  violin  concert  In  Music  Hall  Fri- 
day afternoon,  when  he  will  play  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto,  Bach’s  Air  and 
Pralude,  and  Wieniawski’s  “Faust” 
fantaisie.  On  Saturday  evening  he  will 
give  a second  concert  in  Music  Hall, 
and  will  then  play  Goldmark's  concerto, 
Vieuxtemps’s  Ballade  and  Polonaise, 
and  an  arrangement  of  Chopin’s  Ro- 
manza  from  the  E minor  piano  con- 
certo. 

There  will  be  no  Symphony  Rehearsal 
or  Concert  this  week. 

Mr.  Felix  Winternitz,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Jenny  Corea,  soprano, 
will  give  a concert  in  Association  Hall 
Saturday  at  8 o’clock.  He  will  play 
the  two  last  movenients  of  the  Men- 
delssohn concerto,  Bazzlni’s  “Rondo 
des  Lutins.”  Bach’s  fugue  from  first 
sonata  and  chaconne  from  the  fourth, 
and  a romanze  and  scherzo  of  his  own 
composition.  Miss  Corea  will  sing 
songs  by  Dell’  Acqua  and  Jouberti. 


Mr  John  C.  Haynes,  Hon.  A.  P.  Mar- 
lin' Hon.  A.  Shuman.  Mrs.  Benzing 
will  have  the  assistance  of  a number  , 
of  prominent  musicians. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  made  her  reappear- 
ance at  the  Opera  Comlque  Pans,  as 
Lakmt;  Dec.  2.  She  created  the  part| 
there  In  April,  S3.  Nov.  8,  1883,  sne  i 
was  hissed  there  as  Rosina  for  alleged  j 
drunkenness.  In  ’85  she  canceled  her, 
engagement  at  the  same  opera  house  | 
hecause  she  was  hissed  as  well  as  ap 
claSdld,  and  the  old  scanda  wis  re- 
Uer  first  appearance  in  Boston 
Takme  March  15,  1892  She  ap- 
peared^ ln  Don  Gl0Van- 

ni”  March  25  of  the  same  year. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  English  manu  ac- 
H Irina  firms  has  now  disappeared  from 

the  feene  of  Its  commercial  glories 
makers  “no"  fn  Ihat^nlp  and 
Widh  Sohn XoCf PV?e"nna, They8 dfte^b^k 

ized6for  "T^puVpMeHof^arousfng  "public 
b11  rfven*  thfs SceormlngT?nrteer  anT/prlng 

cwts"1  The  committee  has  held  two 
meetings  and  has  already  ^|cted0IS 
among  "heTadlng  loPvTs"of  music  in 

a"InT0vears°”t"nrites  M.  Montaux,  “the 
' “ ^ i.l'  mvtholoey  Valhalla,  the 

ValkyrtS 'and  Eli  the  Seplc  gods  will  be 

Olympus,  wm k But  the  rnaster- 

°f  Lul!U  Wain  r will  no  more  lose 
pieces  o Wagii'  those  of  Gluck  have 
their  valuh\rtehawill  however,  be  a re- 
today.  lner®  Ti*  ' conceptions,  to  the 
turn  to  more , human  concepuo  ^ QWn> 

SPvs3irc«“‘ 

f ’SSV “ 

adopted  a form  better  adapted  to  his 
polyphonic  genius.  

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

i A concert  will  bo  given  In  Tremont 
Temple  Thursday  evening  by  the  Chris- 
' H«n  Endeavor  Chorus  of  1000  voices 
and  the  Herbert  Johnson  Qutotet 
Miss  Ida  M.  Smith,  violinist,  and  Miss 


The  fiery  nose,  in  Lanthoraes  stead. 

Will  light  its  Master  to  his  bed; 

And  who  so  ere  that  treasure  owes. 

Growes  pocre  in  purse,  though  rich  in  nose. 

We  have  received  a pathetic  letter 
from  a man  well  known  on  State  Street, 
a man  of  the  stanchest  integrity  who 
has  accumulated  a large  fortune  by  his 
industty  and  acumen.  His  social  posi- 
tion is  firmly  established,  for  his  an- 
cestors in  long  line  have  been  pBIma 
the  community:  "lour  remarks  about 

tea  drinking  came  home  to  me  with 
peculiar  force,  for  I,  alas,  am  a victim 
of  the  terrible  habit.  Not  that  I mj 
self  am  a slave  to  tea.  f°r  I 
drink  anything  stronger  than  CHenHvet 
and  soda:  but  my  domestic  life  has 
been  ruined  by  the  pernicious  practice. 

“My  wife,  Mr.  Editor,  is  still  young 
and  beautiful,  although  she  is  the  ™othei 
of  three  children.  When  1 first  met 
her  she  drank  tea  in  extreme  modera- 
tion and  the  brew  was  weak.  me 
evil  influence  of  fashionable  associates 
-the  frequenting  of  afternoon  teas 
contaminated  her.  She  now  Is  not  only 
a confirmed  tea  drinker;  she  even  gives 
afternoon  receptions  where  dissipated 
I women  and  debased  men  join  in  hideous 
revelry  about  small  tea  tables.  Girls 
I ST  festival  costume  are  induced  to 
! serve  the  poisonous  decoction,  and  by 
; their  charms,  ln  Brookline,  in  my  own 
louse  young  men  thus  tempted  take 
i the  first  and  fatal  cup. 

j “You  may  ask,  why  I continue  to 
live  with  a woman  unworthy  of  me 
A man  will  submit  to  much  for  the 
sake  of  his  children;  and.  by  the  "a5, 

I detected  my  wife  the  other  night  in 
the  act  of  administering  a full  cup  ot 
Garfield  tea  to  my  youngest  son,  a 
sweet,  blue  eyed  delight.  But  I do  not 
countenance  her  actions  by  my  pres 
ence  Every  Thursday  afternoon  I 
stay  in  my  office  until  I am  sure  the 
guests  are  gone.  Last  week  ak  [stood 
sorrowfully  In  an  electric  car,  I thought 

I o?  my  changed  life.  Finally  I was  at 

’ my  door.  I rang  the  bell,  and  asked 
the  answering  John  if  I should  come 
in.  ’I  wouldn’t  quite  yet,  he  said,  for 
the  three  worst  of  ’em  are  still  here. 
And  so  I thanked  him  and  went  to  the 
stable,  where  I sat  in  a beach  wagon 
-until  John  came  and  whispered,  It  s 
all  right  now,  sir.’  ’’ 


Mr.  Thomas  Tryon,  the  author  of  j 
“The  Good  Housewife  made  a Doctor,  | 
with  some  Remarks  on  the  Physick  and 
Chymistry,”  (London.  1692)  did  not  take 
so  glootr.v  a view  of  tea,  although  he 
looked  upon  tea-drinking  as  an  ex- 
pensive fad.  “ Tls  a pretty,  innocent, 
harmless  liquor- but  chiefly  for  Novelty- 
sake  and  because  ’tis  Outlandish,  and 
dear  and  far  fecht;  The  Truth  is,  cur 
Dandelion  Is  a far  better  Drink  than 
Tea,  though  the  lattc-r  cost  16  or  20 
shillings  pound.”  Our  correspondent 
might  try  dandelion  on  his  wife  as  a 

starter.  

The  Journal  pays  no  attention  to 
anonymous  communications.  Therefore  i 
“D  D.’s”  note  went  promptly  Into  the  J 
waste  basket,  although  his  intentions  , 
were,  no  doubt,  honorable,  and  his 
thirst  fc.r  information  was  laudable. 

Yvette  Gullbert  proposes  to  spend  a 
week  ln  the  Bowery.  The  Bowery  may 
| now  regain  its  former  reputation. 

Mr  Earp  says  that  he  is  content  to 
intrust  his  case  to  the  Avenger,  Time. 
Meanwhile  he  Carries  his  gun. 

This  quotation  from  the  Saturday  Re- 
view is  of  international  interest;  “Last 
week  our  contributor  ’X  . whose  disser- 
tations on  Arms  and  the  Snob  have 
certainly  not  spared  the  susceptlbili- 
I ties  of  some  of  our  friends,  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  had  oi 
discarded  a crest  that  never  be- 
longed to  hint,  and  was  using  plain 
note  paper  Instead.  Tills  Lvso  far,  true; 

T!!,  we  belie  \ e it  is  not  the  wlioh 
of  the  truth.  Although  Mr.  chamber- 
lain  himself  ha  1 no  jelaim  to  the  c * ■“ 
he  displayed,  we  fancy  that  i _N,  "“ 
some  Other  m<  mber  Of  his  family  ' 
was  the  r<  al  . ulprlt.-  It  is  not  80  ' j 


J 


Iii  conversation  r« 

lamberlain  was  wont  to  put  hU 
V?,e  lact  lhat  hls  grandfaliiei  »u- 
a \\  fits  hire  laborer  at  wa pcs  of  seven 
shillings  a week.  Wo  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  tilts  mut- 
ter: for  pride  of  a hi«rh  sort  is  ruro  In 
these  days.” 


Oil"  nr  tile  Oilmen  l lien  iqn.th  Don  Quixote) 
that  ought  to  give  a man  ‘ vertuouN  ami 
eminent  content  In,  Is,  to  see  hlmselfe  living, 
and  to  have  a good  name  from  every  bodies 
mouth,'  to  be  printed  and  In  tile  Press",  I 
said  with  u good  name:  for  otherwise,  no 
doath  could  bee  equalled  to  that  life. 


l>r.  Oscar  L.  Trlggs  In  the  course 
i pf  his  lecture  on  "Democratic  Art”  said  I 
i thut  the  chief  principle  of  democratic 
art  Is  equality.  Do  sky-assailing  build-  [ 

[ ings  belong  then  exclusively  to  aristo- 
cratic art?  Or  Is  there  any  such  thing  M 
possible  as  democratic  art?  Is  not  art  i 
dependent  on  aristocratic  ideas  and  | 
aristocratic  fostering?  Equality  can  no  i ! 
more  enter  Into  art  than  into  business  1 
or  society. 

There  Is  an  Instrument  of  torture  I 
that  Is  exported  today  from  Manilla, 
and  not  employed  solely  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  haughty  Spaniard.  We 
refer  to  the  Manilla  cheroot.  Years 
ago  and  yet  not  so  many  years  ago— 
the  cheroot  was  a delight  and  a con- 
solation. Toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  a traveler  wrote,  "The  Poore 
Sort  of  Inhabitants  viz,  ye  Gentues, 
Mallabars.  etc,  Smoke  theire  tobacco 
after  a very  meane,  but  I judge 
Original  manner,  Onely  ye  leafed  rowled 
up.  and  light  one  end,  holdine  ve  other 
between  their  lips  * * • this  is  called 
a bunko,  and  by  ye  Portugal’s  a 
heroota.”  in  189K  the  average  Manilla 
cheroot  may  well  be  termed  a bunko. 


"LOST,  STRAYED  OR  STOLEN.” 

"Dost,  Strayed  or  Stolen,"  a comedy 
with  music,  was  produced  last  night 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  by  a company  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Miner  and  Brooks. 
The  theatre  was  crowded,  and  laughter 
was  uproarious  and  incessant. 

I understand  that  this  piece  is  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  J.  Cheever  Goodwin's  adap- 
tation in  a free  and  eminently  Good- 
winlan  manner  of  a French  vaudeville 
of  40  years  ago,  entitled  “The  Baptism 
of  Little  Oscar.”  It  makes  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  where  Mr. 
Goodwin  found  the  original;  his 
adaptation  Is  exceedingly  amusing. 
Give  to  one  or  two  ingenious 
Frenchmen  the  idea  of  a baby  lost  or 
stolen  the  morning  of  its  proposed 
christening,  and  the  wild  pursuit  of  a 
despairing  bourgeois  and  three  eccen- 
tric godfathers,  and  the  complications 
and  the  situations  that  arise  may  easily 
be  imagined:  but  to  preserve  the  Gallic 
flavor  In  bringing  this  vaudeville  across 
the  water  Is  no  trifling  task.  Mr.  Good- 
win, however,  has  succeeded  admirably, 
and  even  Malthus  would  have  looked 
kindly  on  the  father  of  the  babj-  Oscar. 
The  surprises  are  genuine  and  in  close 
succession.  And  in  such  a piece  the 
element  of  surprise  is  the  mainspring  of 
| ughter.  The  lines  are  fresh  and  often 
I i tty,  and,  marvel  of  marvels,  there  is 
| crescendo  of  fun  unto  the  very  end. 
i Mr.  Woolson  Morse  wrote  the  music. 

I reminds  me  strongly  of  the  music 
| Mr.  Morse— and  other  composers  in 
l irks  that  have  already  borne  his 
® me.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
, sic  Is  often  a pleaslr.g  jingle;  that 
Spanish  dance  with  chorus  in  the 
hlrd  act  is  very  taking;  and  that  the 
long  finale  of  the  first  act  is  well  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  vaudeville,  for  it  is 
U versified,  and  it  assists  the  rapidly 
changing  emotions  and  situations.  A 
soldier’s  song  and  chorus  in  the  second 
act  may  also  be  noted. 

For  the  performance  itself  there  is 
nothing  but  unqualified  praise.  Seldom 
has  a comedy  of  this  kind  been  pre- 
sented here  with  such  a strong  com- 
pany. Mr.  Louis  Harrison,  as  the  dis- 
tressed father,  was  very  funny,  and  his 
ippearance  and  actions  as  a mason  in 
, he  boudoir^  of  Rose  d’Ete  were  side- 
plittlng.  Nor  was  his  pleading  with 
e Rocqyencourt  in  the  fourth  act  “to 
.yike  it  easy"  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
JJIessrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Robert  F.  Cot- 
fib  Claude  Brooke,  as  the  godfathers, 
ontributed  hugely  to  the  mirth,  and  so 
I ne  might  speak  in  eulogistic  terms  of 
: II  the  men  that  took  part,  from  Mr. 
jiilroy,  as  Jolivet,  to  Mr.  Wilks,  as 
-apt.  La  Tour.  Miss  Georgia  Caine, 

I 'he  of  the  languishing,  clouded  and  dis- 
turbing eyes  and  supple  figure,  charm- 
ing in  dance  and  posture,  in  walk  and  In 
I repose,  should  not  cause  me  to  forget 
the  vivacious  suggestiveness  of  Miss 
rannie  Buikeley,  the  wholesome  sub- 
stantiality of  Miss  Rose  Beaudet.  the 
j archness  of  Miss  Florence  Thornton  or 
the  three  nursery  maids.  Miss  Verona 
Miss  Meade  and  Miss  Janvier,  who 
■anced'delightfully  in  the  garden  of  the 
■uxembourg.  ’ 

There  was  a dash  from  beginning  to 
nd;  there  were  singularly  well-favored 
-velatlons  of  intimate  girlhood  In  the 
nces;  the  costumes  were  pretty  and 
lasteful,  and  the  swish  and  swirl  of 
skirts  showed  that  ta3te  in  dress  was 
oo  superficial,  cyitward  show;  the  com- 
idy  was  weh  mounted- in  all  respects- 
VIr.  John  McGhle  led  the  orchestra 
■vith  spirit  and  discretion.  The  evening 
.vas  one  of  never-flagging,  rib-t'  ° 
imusement. 

P 


Take!  the  case  of  Hanotaux,  for  in- 
stance. Here  Is  a man  mummied  In 
the  do  Goncourt  museum.  For  Dec.  s. 
UD?,  Hanotaux  was  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  he  was  without  faith;  and  he 
likened  himself  unto  a man  who  lived 
in  one  room  and  was  conscious  that  In 
the  room  above  him  things  were  going 
on,  but  things  which  did  not  Interest 
him  in  the  slightest  degree.  And  Hano- 
taux Is  In  Boston.  You  see  him  in  his 
office,  at  the  club,  in  the  theatre,  and 
even  in  church.  • 

Are  you  sensitive,  so  that  you  shrink 
at  the  sigh t of  your  name  in  print;  or 
l time  and  sulk  when  it  has  been  omitted 
from  a list  by  the  “stupidity  of  a re- 
porter,” although  you  wrote  your  own 
name  with  a special  distinctness?  Why 
should  John  Henry  Peterson  be  soured 
lor  24  hours  because  his  name  appeared 
In  print  as  John  H.  Peterson,  or  J.  H. 
Peterson?  Why  should  Miss  Eliza 
Smytbe  scream  hysterically  when  she 
is  addressed  as  though  her  name  were 
Smith? 

Or  do  you  think,  Adolphus,  that  when 
the  eminent  critics,  Mr.  Bludyer  and 
Mr.  Boanerges,  hammer  each  other  in 
the  sight  of  the  public  over  the  body 
of  a Nethersole  or  the  paradox  of  Dide- 
rot that  they  therefore  make  faceb  at 
each  other  when  they  meet  and  tell 
shocking  stories  derogatory  to  char- 
acter? You  will  often  find  them  to- 
gether toasting  healths  and  agreeing 
in  abuse  of  Mr.  Bangs,  who  writes 
withering  reviews  for  a third  news- 
paper. 


divided  the  Sit  cot  stuff:  and  then  the 

I was  returned  to  Sammy."  Here 

i is  an  appalling  Instance  of  precocious 
financial  Instinct.  This  boy  with  a lit- 
tle encouragement  may  develop  Into  a 
j gas  operator,  n street  railway  promoter, 
oi  even  bo  an  acknowledged  master  In 
the  fine  art  of  burglary. 


Tt.  Is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  in  spite 
of  financial  depression  our  leading 
criminals  are  still  punctilious  In  mat- 
ters of  dress.  Burglars  are  careful  to 
wear  swallow-tail  coats  and  patent 
leathers  after  6 o’clock  P.  M.,  and  the 
highwaymen  who  held  up  a freight 
train  In  New  Jersey  the  6th  “were 
well-dressed.”  As  it  was  Sunday  night, 
they  probably  wore  double-breasted 
frock-coats  in  hue  of  subjugated 
gayety,  covert  color  basket  weave 
waistcoats  with  light  blue  silk  jottings 
one-half  of  an  Inch  apart,  conservative 
trousers,  and  cravats  of  Egyptian  tulip, 
Etrurian,  or  with  Renaissamce  back- 
ground colors. 

There  is  a remarkable  physician  now 
living  in  town.  His  circular,  written 
with  elegant  deportment  In  the  third 
person,  admits  the  fact.  To  quote  one 
of  the  most  modest  paragraphs:  "Sick- 
ness is  a toy  in  his  hands;  in  a most 
phenomenal  way  he  sheds  light  into  the 
darkened  eye,  life  into  the  dying  form, 
and  robs  the  sick-room  of  its  sufferer 
and  ttie  coffin  of  its  prey.” 


This  reminds  us  that  a woman  onco 
spoke  of  a music  critic  as  follows;  "He 
writes  his  articles  in  the  blood  of  the 
composers  and  blots  it  with  the  dust 
of  the  performers." 


So,  Adolphus,  if  you  engage  in  news- 
paper controversy  with  Claude  or  Ar- 
thur over  a social  problem  or  ques- 
tion of  etiquette,  do  not  flush  or  start 
with  clenched  fist  because  your  adver- 
sary suggests  that  you  arc  a liar  and 
reflects  upon  your  ancestry!  Remem- 
ber this  remark  of  de  Goncourt,  re- 
corded Dec.  8,  18^0:  "In  these  intel- 

lectual struggles,  which  draw  you  from 
the  tranquillity  of  bourgeois  life,  which 
hold  you  in  a state  of  combative  cere- 
bral activity,  there  must  be  something 
of  the  drunkenness  felt  by  the  soldier 
In  battle.”  When  Claude  says,  "The 
clothes  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Jones  do  not 
tit  him:  and  mocking  boys  follow  him 
in  the  street,”  remember  that  Claude  is 
merely  in  a state  of  combative  cerebral 
activity.  This  phrase  is  often  synony- 
mous with  the  term  “Pickwickian.” 

The  late  Mrs.  "Red"  Leary  was  the 
trains  of  the  Leary  gang,  and  she 
planned  the  great  Manhattan  Bank 
robbery.  A virtuous  woman  is  a crown 
to  her  husband. 


The  pretexts  for  divorce  grow  more 
and  more  ingenious.  A few  weeks  ago 
a wife  in  New  Yrork  wished  to  leave  her 
husband  because  he  insisted  on  crack- 
ing her  joints  when  he  was  in  low 
spirits  and  in  need  of  amusement.  As 
lie  is  a physician,  he  no  doubt  per- 
formed the  operation  very  neatly.  And 
at  Torquay,  a jealous  wife  poured  beet- 
over  the  meat  and  swept  the  oranges 
off  the  table,  because  her  husband,  a 
brewer,  embraced  her  sister  at  the 
family  meal.  But  it  was  proved  in 
court  that  no  man  could  possibly  put 
his  arm  around  the  waist  of  the  sister, 
who  is  gigantically  fat.  Furthermore 
His  Lordship  said  the  wife  was  ex- 
; citable. 


The  music  critics  of  Boston  who  think 
they  are  overworked  might  read  the 
advertisements  in  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zeitung  to  tfteir  consolation.  Nov.  23 
there  was  a concert  in  Berlin;  the  24th 
there  were  two;  the  25th  there  were 
four;  the  26fh  there  was  one;  the  27th 
there  were  two.  Then  there  were  the 
performances  in  addition  at  the  opera 
houses. 


I We  find  this  singular  tale  of  con-  j 
j temporaneous  foot  ball  in  the  Daily  j 
, Messenger  (Paris):  "The  Derbyshire. 

| Foot  Ball  Association,  at  a recent  meet- 
| lng,  had  a very  curious  point  submitted  1 
jj  to  them  for  decision.  The  Buxton 
I Foot  Ball  Club  complained  of  several 
members  of  their  team  having  received 
i:  injuries  in  consequence  of  a member  of 
| the  Bonsall  (Matlock)  team  having 
- played  with  an  artificial  arm.  They 
complained  that  the  practice  was  a 
dangerous  one,  and  asked  the  associa- 
tion to  make  it  a rule  that  players 
should  In  every  case  take  the  field  with- 
out artificial  limbs.  One  member  of  the 
| council  said  these  players  with  ’dummy’ 
arms  were  regular  ‘terrors.’  When  once  j 
they  got  on  the  ball  they  swung  their 
artificial  arms  round,  .and  it  was  a ! 

: wonder  they  had  not  heard  of  fractured  j 
skulls.  After  a long  debate  it  was  de-  ' 
cided  that  players  with  artificial  arms 
should  take  them  off  before  taking  part 
in  any  game.”  We  had  supposed  that 
artificial  limbs  should  be  put  on  after 
' games,  and  not  taken  off  before  them. 


Does  anybody  know  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  "a  perfect  blasius?"  The  phrase 
j is  applied  to  a man  who  is  disagree- 
able in  business,  an  uncomfortable  man 
-fo  deal  with.  There  were  a saint  and 
a chemist  named  Blasius.  But  why 
“blasius”  for  a disagreeable  fellow? 

W.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "In  your 
paper  of  May  18,  1891,  p.  2,  col.  3,  it  was 
said  that  a citizen  of  Michigan  had, 
fifteen  years  previously,  lost  a pocket- 
book;  but  that  the  other  day  (In  May, 
’91)  he  had  found  it  in  a hay-bray.  Will 
some  one  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  a hay-bray  is?  The  word  is  not  in 
the  Standard,  the  only  Dictionary  at 
hand.”  Can  any  one  answer  this  ques- 
tion? "Bray,”  a bank  or  mound  of 
earth,  is  in  Webster’s  Dictionary,  1828. 
In  Nares's  Glossary  is  “Bray,  a rising 
ground;  a hill.”  Is  "bray,”  ir,  this  com- 
pound, a form  of  “brae"? 

In  Pickering's  “Vocabulary,  or  Col- 
lection of  Words  and  Phrases  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  of  America”  (1816)  is 
"yard-wand,”  with  this  note:  "This 

term  is  still  sometimes  used,  by  old 
people,  for  what  we  now  call  a yard- 
stick." But  see  Tennyson’s  "Maud”: 

"The  smoothfaced  snubnosed  rascal  would 
leap  from  his  counter  and  till. 

And  strike,  if  ho  could,  were  it  hut  with  Ills  j 
cheating  yard-wand,  home." 

Yrard-wand  is  in  Ash’s  Dictionary,  1795.  j 


o saw  yesterday  the  advertisement 
of  a book  that  should  be  hi  the  hands  of 
every  boy.  The  story  begins  “T  was 
born  in  the  year  1632,  in  the  city  of 
Y'ork,  of  a good  family,  though  not  of 
that  country,  my  father  being  a for- 
eigner of  Bremen,  named  Kreutznaer, 
who  settled  first  at  Hull.’’  Do  you  still 
remember  this  story,  you  grizzled  bro- 
ker, who  once  wondered  what  became  of 
Xury?  Christmas  is  coming.  Give  the 
immortal  book  to  your  boy,  and  be 
sure  it  is  a handsome  edition.  The  one 
that  was  advertised  (vol.  i.,  vol.  ii., 
1719,  vol.  iii.,  1720)  will  cost  you  only 
about  $600. 


*t(t  y. 


This  Rfiga  is  represented  as  being  dressed 
in  blue  garments.  Has  a grave  voice  and 
violet  eyes.  Rides  on  an  elephant,  and  is 
sung  in  the  rainy  season. 


M.  H.  I,,  writes  to  the  Journal:  “A 
certain  Boston  writer  of  verse  recent- 
ly sent  a poem  to  Life.  It  was  refused; 
whereupon  the  poem  was  sent  to  the 
Harvard  Lampoon.  The  Lampoon  pub- 
lished it.  The  next  week,  Life  pub- 
lished the  poem  and  gave  credit  to  the 
Lampoon.  Such  is  Life.”  This  story 
reminds  us  of  a line  of  Walt  Whitman: 
“And  as  to  you  Life,  I reckon  you  are 
the  leavings  of  many  deaths.” 


H.  G.  W.  tells  this  story:  "A  boy  of 
C years  begged  a cent  of  his  father,  a 
well  known  clergyman  of  this  city,  and 
received  it  with  the  injunction  that  it 
must  not  be  spent  for  candy.  The 
father  asked  the  boy  at  night  how  he 
had  spent  the  cent;  and  the  boy  said 
he  had  traded  it  to  Sammy  Green  for  a 
knife;  Sammy  bought  candy  with  it  and 


WITH  MUSICIANS. 

A Few  Words  of  Friendly 
Counsel  to  Mr.  Paur. 


ir  Pougin  Knifed 
Our  Old  Friend  Maurel. 

Fine  Example  of  Keen 
Raillery  in  Criticism. 


There  Is  no  Symphony  Concert  this 
week,  and  yet  there  are  one  or  two 
subjects  pertaining  to  these  concerts 
that  may  now  be  pertinently  discussed. 

And  first,  Is  It  necessary  for  Mr.  Paur 
to  indulge  himself  in  so  many  semn- 
phorlc  gestures?  I speak  as  an  admirer 
of  Mr.  Paur,  and  I speak 'In  all  kind- 
ness. Certain  physical  mannerisms  are 
now  so  constantly  displayed  when  he 
leads  the  orchestra,  that  the  effect  of 
the  music  is  Impaired  by  the  sight  of 
the  labor  of  the  conductor,  and  he 
himself  appears  to  less  advantage. 

Not  that  Mr.  Paur  should  attempt  the 
elegance  of  a dancing  master;  not  that 
he  should  be  painfully  conscious  of 
himself.  He  is  not  a bit  of  a poseur; 
and  he  would  never  dream  of  the  beau- 
ties  of  manicured  hands  and  singularly 
I glossy  wristbands  which  were  so  dear 
lo  Mr.  Arthur  Niklsch.  Because  Mr. 

I Paur  Is  honest  In  his  thoughts  and 
| deeds,  his  very  honesty  should  not 
therefore  be  so  accentuated  In  the  sight 
of  the  people  that  suspicion  might  be 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  a stranger,  and 
the  thought  arise,  "Why,  this  man  Is 
trying  to  convince  the  audience  that 
leading  the  orchestra  is  a difficult  and 
I laborious  job." 

i Moderation,  moderation,  Mr.  Paur. 

1 Of  late  you  beat,  the  air  wildly,  with 
outstretched  arms  and  clenched  fists, 

I when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
thereby.  You  toil  and  sweat  over  a lit-  i 
tie  piano  effect  as  though  you  were  1 
summoning  the  mighty  strength  of  the  ! 
orchestra  for  an  overwhelming  cli-  I 
max.  Your  earnestness  is  painfully  in  ! 
evidence.  The  difficulty  of  a passage 
is  often  shown  in  your  face.  And  these 
habits  are  fast  growing  on  you.  so  that 
pleasure  is  lost  in  hearing  the  music 
on  account  of  the  sight  of  your  phy- 
sical,  convulsive  agony. 

**• 

Mr.  Victor  Maurel  made  his  appear- 
ance last  month  as  Don  Giovanpi  at 
the  Op6ra-Comique,  Paris.  I wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  music 
as  well  as  all  lovers  of  honey-daubing 
in  criticism  to  the  review  of  his  per- 
formance which  was  published  in  the 
Menestrel,  Nov.  22.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Poqjin,  who  shares  with 
Hanslick  of  Vienna  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  all  Europe  for  critical  acumen. 
It  is  a joy  to  translate  It. 

"The  OpSra-Comique  possesses  the 
only,  the  true,  the  unique  Don  Gio- 
vanni. in  the  person  of  Victor  Maurel. 
At  least  it  is  he  who  says  It,  shouts  tt, 
and  writes  it.  For  this  Mr.  Maurel  is 
no  ordinary  artist;  he  is  a writer  as 
well  as  a singer;  he  is  a philosopher, 
an  esthete,  a psychologist.  Read  the 
series  of  terribly  profound  articles  by 
him  published  in  the  Journal,  end 

united  in  a papiphlet  entitled  ‘A  propor 
de  la  mise  en  sc&ne  de  Don  Juan,’  a 
pamphlet  adorned  with  a portrait  of 
the  author— the  delight  of  children,  the 
tranquillity  of  parents.  In  this  lu- 
minous work,  in  which  he  combines 
the  brilliancy  of  a Taine>  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  a Sainte  Beuve  with  the  power 
of  a Llttrfi  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  a 
Renan,  Mr.  Maurel  proves  clearly  as 
the  day  that  no  one  before  him  ever 
understood  the  character  of  Don  Gio- 
| vannl,  and  that  the  coming  of  this 
, Messiah  was  necessary  to  show  the 
(way  to  future  interpreters  and  to  make 
them  grasp  by  precept  and  example 
this  character  which  hitherto  has  been 
like  unto  an  undecipherable  enigma. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  a certain 
Garcia,  who  once  appeared  to  make 
some  sort  of  an  impression  in  the  part? 

A mere  nothing!  Or  you  may  quote  the 
names  of  Ronconi,  GrazianI;  Delie 
Sedie,  who  played  the  part  not  without 
holding  in  a measure  the  ear  of  the 
public?  A joke!  As  for  Faure,  it  is  of 
course  useless  to  talk  about  him.  There 
never  was  sucli  a man. 

“Mr.  Maurel  traces  for  us  in  Ills 
pamphlet  the  theory  of  the  character, 
if  I may  use  these  words.  On  the ! 
stage  he  shows  Don  Giovanni  walking, 
speaking,  singing.  Unfortunately  in  , 
spite  of  my  endeavor,  I do  not  find  j 
that  he  represents,  physically  at  least, 
the  ideal  hero.  In  the  first  act  his  ' 
Don  Giovanni  seems  to  me  to  live'  near 
the  barriftre  Rochechouart;  and  In  the  I 
| second  when  he  presents  himself  in  his 
tender  and  off-hand  costume,  f think  j 
I see  a gentleman  about  to  do  the  tra- 
peze act  at  the  Folles-Bergire.  And  then  j 
there  is  that  touch  of  the  hat,  which  ; 
is  not  to  bo  endured.  That  devilish  hat,  j 
which  its  owner  Insists  on  balancing  j 
on  one  ear— just  as  at  Montmartre— 
threatens  continually  to  fall,  and  it  ' 
must  be  put  in  equilibrium  by  a gesture, 
the  frequency  of  which  is  irritating— 
and  it  Is  so  lacking  in  nobility.  J 
dwell  on  this  point  because  Mr.  Mau- 
rel  is  so  important  to  himself.  He  pre- 
tends to  have  discovered  the  true  Don 


■ i.  i*  to  inquire  If  ! 

« .-  «* 

“ ^nTraband  Don  Giovanni  The  one 
show*  ns  should  fear  the  custom 
••\v*  all  know  that  Mr.  Maurol  has  a 
certain  skill  as  a play-actor  when  the 
h cter  tit*  his  nature.  I have  ap- 
plauded him  as  FalstatT.  even  as  Iago 
where  he  proved  his  genuine  metal.  | 
Rut  as  Don  Giovanni  ho  truly  lacks  too 
first  nualitv  to  be  demanded, 
™ e e-nnee  and  he  thinks  he  is  ele- 

pajti  when  h4  has  a go-as-you-please 
1 entirely  too  untrammeied.  and  his  i n 
SSSn'atlon  shows  ibis  ” -ru  1 

On  the  other  hau  l,  when  there 
' Urainatlc  situations,  he  has  the 


“There  is  suoh  a wide*  rttlige  01 Yttria-  ^ 
bllitv  In  the  textures  that  only  a selec- 
tion  from  ihe  positive  Innovations  may  | 
he  adjudged.  * * * There  are  two  high 

novelty  patterning®,  each  In  two  phases. 
The  tirst.  a black  background,  having  a 
raised,  waffle-like  surface  of  worsted, 
with  miniature  red  plyipoint-like  jot- 
tings. traversing  the  Interstices.  The 
second  phase  is  a blue  background,  the 
Interstices  traversed  with  canary  silk 
pinpoint-line  jottings.”  Here  Is  a ^ ra- 
diant gem  of  expression:  A distinct 

tlavor  of  Ihe  tine  arts  pervades  the 
neckwear."  


I bearing  of  a traitor— one  of  the  most 
■ melodramatic  kind,  with  rolling  es  es 
[land  sneaking  glances,  which  scarcely 
7 become  a 'grand  seigneur.’ 
house  officers. 

I "How  about  the  singer?  Mr.  Maurel 
Is  not  absolutely  the  tirst  comer  in  this 
respect,  and  truly  he  sometimes  has 
| excellent  Intentions  which  sometimes 
; are  carried  out  effectively.  But,  out- 
side of  the  fact  that  his  pronunciation 
| Is  occasionally  insufferably  insipid,  you 
may  affirm  justly  that  he  has  no  idea 
of  the  stvle  of  Mozart.  Thanks  to  him 
the  adorable  duo  ‘La  cl  darem  la  mano’ 
loses  all  its  character  and  becomes 
unrecognizable,  and  as  for  the  famous 
air  0n'  B flat),  which  Don  Giovanni 
sings  to  Leporello  shortly  before  the 
signal  for  the  feast,  he  turns  It  into  a 
caricature  by  his  entirely  arbitrary 
Interpretation.” 

, I do  not  say  this  criticism  is,  or  is 
not.  wholly  just,  for  Mr.  Maui  el 
I changes  his  moods  In  alleged  chame- 
leon-fashion, and  his  performance  of 
, the  part  in  Mechanics’  Building,  March 
i 5 1S95,  mav  have  been  far  diffeient 
1 from  that  at  the  Op5ra-Comique  last 
month.  I do  say  that  Mr.  Poittn's  arti- 
cle Is  mighty  interesting  reading,  and 
1 that  honey-daubing  seems  to  be  no 
more  in  favor  in  Paris  than  in  Boston 
in  this  vear  of  our  Lord  1896. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


t c>- 


There  is.  indeed,  only  one  law  of  beauty  | 
on  which  we  may  rely-that  it  invariably 
breaks  all  the  laws  laid  down  for  it  by  the 
,r*  of  aesthetics.  Ait  the  beiuty  that 
has  ever  been  in  the  world  has  broken  the 
• vs  ol‘  all  previous  beauty,  and  unwilling!} 
dictated  laws  to  the  beauty  that  succeeded  ! 
lt^  law*  which  that  beauty  has  no  less 
spiritedly  broken,  to  prove  in  turn  dictator 

: uceessor.  . 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  "practises  rigid 
economy.”  This  is  one  of  the  results 
of  living  with  Mr.  Sage. 

The  newspapers  of  tVedneSday  morn- 
ing published  this  statement:  " Dave 

l Sullivan  visited  John  L.  at  his  house 
* yesterday,  where  the  big  fellow  is  still 
confined  to  his  bed  with  his  ailing  right 
arm,  and  was  given  many  words  of  en-  j 
couragement  and  advice.”  The  His- 
torical Painter  dropped  all  work  and 
rushed  to  John  L.'s  house,  where  he 
wa=  fortunaTe- enough  to  And  Dave.  He 
made  careful  sketches  of  the  affecting 
,cmt-  and  swears  that  the  picture  when 
completed  will  be  his  masterpiece.  He 
hope*  to  sell  it  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  suggests  Faneuil  Hall  as  its  appro-  , 
priate  resting  place. 

There  was  HinJiu  dancing  in  Tremont 
Temple,  and  neither  Mayor  Quincy  nor 
any  officer  of  the  Watch  and  Ward 
lifted  a finger  in  protest.  But  it  vac 
a.  converted  dance. 


On  the  10th  of  December,  1S8S,  Mr.  Ed- 
mond de  Gonoourt  attended  a rehearsal 
of  his  "Gc-rminte  Lacerteux."  Irma 
Orosnier  declaimed  the*  tirade  in  the 
ninth  scene  in  a too  melodramatic  man- 
ner and  Porel  shouted  to  her:  "Blow 

vour  nose,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  blow 
it  loudly.”  De  Goncourt  adds:  “Now 

this  bit  of  humanity  made  the  tirade 
nature,  and  took  away  from  it  the  the- 
atrical character  which  it  had  before 
Porel's  advice.” 

\ pleasing  episode  in  the  Russel  trial 

at  London:  | 

Mr  Marshall  Hall— "Does  ability  to  lie 
constitute  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a , 

valet?”  , , I 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins— “That  depends  on 

who  his  employe|  may  be.” 

The  latest  Journal  Amusant  shows 
two  villagers  watching  a stranger  in  an 
inn:  "Look  at  him  putting  water  in  his 
wine.  He  must  be  a criminal  who  fears, 
if  he  gets  drunk  his  secret  will  escape 

him.”  

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  declares 
that  “every  woman  we  see  has  been 
made  out  of  beefsteaks,  and  ac^ds.  It 
Is  a solemn  thought.”  It  would  be  al 
solemn  thought  if  the  statement  were] 
true.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  Hampshire  County  in  the  sixties 
leached  wifedom  without  knowing  the 
taste  of  meat.  Their  father,  the  late 
Seth  Hunt,  was  a fanatical  vegetarian. 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  dazzling 
women  in  Italy  and  France — they  dazzle 
through  rags  and  dirt — who  have  never 
eaten  a beefsteak  and  have  lived  al- 
most wholly  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  an  occasional  fish. 

Here  are  Messrs.  Traubel  and  Crosby 
publishing  poems  in  the  Conservator 
"after  the  manner  of  Walt  Whitman.” 
Ah,  it  is  so  easy  not  to  write  as  Whit- 
man wrote.  

Mr.  Traubel  says  in  the  same  number 
of  the  Conservator  that  William  Mor- 
ris was  “the  personal  impeachment  and 
sentence  of  prevailing  commercial 
standards.”  This  is  true.  The  books 
printed  by  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott 
Press  were  sold  at  a price  prohibitive', 
save  to  the  rich. 


nr~..r~?riid  to  ran  hlrfshly  ,uf>  trees  in  \ 

quest  of  fruits  and  huts:  but  we  be- 
lieve that  a finer  soul  than  Mr.  Le  * 
Gallienne  was  “the  discreet  gentleman 
of  Mancha,”  who  told  Don  Quixote  that 
his  meals  were  “neat  and  handsome. 
Potatoes,  new  or  old,  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  table  of  every  truly 
God-fearing  man.  They  are  s°eey  an 
yet  malicious.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  they  were  eaten  only  by  hogs 
and  convicts  The  Chinese  are  wiser 
than  they  that  look  at  them  askew. 

Let  us  sit  down  again  at  breakfast. 
Plutus  Is  very  fond  of  palate-joys.  o 
visits  remote  cities  to  eat  peculiar  dishes 
in  their  season.  He  was  once  foolish 
enough  to  go  to  Parma  that  he  might 
know  of  the  full  glory  of  Parmesan 
cheese;  and  he  found  the  inhabitants 
used  exclusively  the  cheeses  of  other 
towns.  Now  tell  us,  Plutus,  honestly, 
as  you  rub  your  belly,  has  any  gus- 
tatory joy  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia. 
Paris,  Rome,  New  York,  Marseilles  or 
New  Orleans  ever  equaled  the  delight 
O'  Sunday  mornings  40  years  ago  at  Sun- 
derland, when  your  mother  permitted 
you  to  crumb  doughnuts  In  your  coffee. 


gnosi  of  a WlflflFeame  over  the  hi". 
He  day  for  a moment  forgot  to  die,” 


hir 


in 

kc\\ 


an 
i t Y 
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7t  besan  to  grow  darke:  but  before  they 
«re W nSre.  they  ah  saw  a kinde  of 
of  innumerable  starres  before  the  To"  ” 
They  heard  likewise,  harmonious  and  con 
,used  sounds  of  divers  Instruments,  ^ 
Flute,,  Tabers.  Psalteries  Recorders  hand 
Drummes.  and  Bells:  and  when  they  dre 
m-ere.  they  saw  that  the  trees  of  an  Arbour, 

which  had'  been  made  at  the  entrance  of, 

the  towne  were  all  full  of  lights,  "hlch 

were  not  offended  by  wlnde, ‘u  scarce 
blew  not,  but  was  so  gentle,  that  it  scare 
moved  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

in  a street  car-Jones:  “What  will  the 
Playgoers'  Club  do  about  this  worship 
« sfrah  Bernhardt  In  Paris?”  Brown: 
”T  understand  that  it  gave  its  permis- 
sion a month  ago.” 


1m 


tes  to  the  Journal:  “I  can- 
lanl  why  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
much  attention  in  this  coun- 
present at  a dinner  given  j 
New  York.  There  were  j 
known  men  there— Theodore  j 
Brander  Matthews,  G.  P. 
d others.  Mr.  Barrie  sat  at 
tough  he  were  half  asleep, 
no  interest  in  his  neighbors  j 
ersatlon.  He  ate  in  a peek-  • 
Iltoiis  manner;  he  sniffed  at 
and  when  the  cigars  were 
insure  yon  they  were  unu- 
ij — he  pulled  out  a scurvy  i 
Hied  and  lighted  it.  1 was 
hai  he  used  a candle  instead 
a rubbed  along  his  frouser- 
nly  pricked  up.  his  ears  once, 
vas  whin  somebody  praised 
•xtravagantly.”  What  has  all 
with  the  quality  of  Air. 
erarv  workmanship? 


, of  Hereford  said  in  the  j 
peoeh  at  Bristol,  England:  j 
„ „*<•  very  smart  young  j 
sreosts,  which  suggest  im-  j 
•n.  and  I always  feel  it  to 
e.”  The  Bishop  Is  right.  | 
known  by  her  waist,  not  ■ 

.Jo  you  ever  read  Traffic-  I 
’alter  Pater  would  have  en- 
rrent  number.  Speaking  of 
h«.  in, r.ired  writer  remarks: 


“Mr.  Melody,  heir  to  a fortune,  has 
been  found  in  the  Cook  County  (HU 
Poorhouse.”  We  have  heard  this  tune 
before.  

And  now  there  is  much  talk  about  the 
European  breakfast  versus  the  Ameri- 
can breakfast;  for  this  subject  returns 
af  Mated  intervals,  like  unto  any  well- 
bred  comet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  are  well-to- 
live  pig  at  breakfast;  and,  alas,  there 
-,rc  men,  women  and  children  In  Boston 
who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  at  any 
hour. 

They  that  have  passed  student  years 
In  France  and  Germany  are  loud  in  theii 
praise  of  the  good  sense  of  foreigners, 
who  take  for  their  first  meal  coffee,  or 
chocolate,  and  bread,  with  the  possible 
addition  of  an  egg.  When  they  return  , 
to  America,  they  follow  the  practice  for 
ft  time,  and  some  never -abandon  it.  and 
are  therefore  the  better;  but  the  temp-  | 
tatlon  to  stuff  is  often  irresistible. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  In  that 
delectable  book,  "The  Quest  of  the 
Golden  Girl,”  speaks  of  the  Joy  of 
an  honest  appetite  in  ecstasy,  the  ele- 
mental joy  of  absorbing  quantities  of 
fresh  simple  food-mere  roost  lamb,  new 
potatoes,  and  peas  of  living  green. 
We  cannot  share  his  Joy.  nor  do  we 
believe  that  it  is  "elemental.”  lie  do 
pot  go  so  far  as  our  vegetarian  friends, 
who  Insist  that  man  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  Almighty  to  eat  grass  and 


We  mentioned  Don  Quixote,  for  we 
hive  been  reading  Shelton’s  translation  j 
oC  Cervantes’s  noble  work  pace  Mr.  • . 

1L  Dole— and  Shelton’s  Englishing  is  J 
i le  only  one  worthy  of  consideration  or  . 
ownership.  Read  it  in  the  brave  dress 
o’’  the  Tudor  series.  And  as  we  read  i 
we  sauntered  up  to  a curious  expression 
of  the  hatred  felt  by  Shelton  toward 
Spaniards— the  second  part  of  his  trans- 
lation was  published  In  1620.  Don, 
Quixote  is  telling  how  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen deal  with  negroes,  “that  when 
they  are  olde  and  can  doe  their  Mas- 
ters no  '-ervice,  they  (under  colour  of 
making  them  free)  turne  them  out  of 
d pores,  and  make  them  slaves  to  hun- 
„er  from  which  nothing  can  free  them 
bit’  death”;  and  Shelton  adds  in  the 
margin:  “He  describes  the  right  sub- 

till and  cruell  nature  of  his  damned 

countrymen.” 

A treatise  on  “Human  Life  in  Heaven 
is  advertised. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  a publisher 
of  plays  in  Boston  has  received  a cir- 
cular which  begins:  “We  shall  adver- 

tise for  the  holiday  trade— ‘Gifts  of  Con- 
solation for  the  Bereaved.’  Are  any  of 
your  publications  suitable  for  the  list? 

"In  a salon,  which  gives  life  and 
warmth  to  a society  where  the  members 
have  no  hearty  affection  for  each  other, 
there  are  cerebral  likings,  unanimity  of 
thought  and  the  same  intellectual  elab- 
oration. Then  there  are  no  longer  the 
cold  good  mornings  and  good  evenings 
and  handshakes  of  ill-assorted  persons 
who  come  together  once  a week  with- 
out real  reunion  and  embracing  of 
ideas.” De  Goncourt,  Dec.  11,  1894. 

X white  polar  bear  invented  by 
Charles  Squire  and  Frank  Maclean  for 
the  pleasure  of  children,  old  and  young, 
v : sited  the  Nile  and  met  a chimpanzee, 
who  took  advantage  of  his  innocence 
and  ignorance  and  gave  film  very  curi- 
ous information  about  the  habits  of  the 
animals  of  that  country.  The  bear  got 
even  with  him  by  persuading  the  mon- 
key to  visit  him  on  his  iceberg  and 
then  threatening  to  throw  hirn  into 
the  water  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth. 
And  they  talked  together  as  follows: 
” ‘Be  careful,’  said  the  White  Bear, 
'and  remember  that  you  are  on  your 
orth.  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a Gin- 
j.  jr  Bear?’  ‘I  never  heard  of  it,’  said 
(he  Chimpanzee.  ‘Then  why  did  you 
say  there  was?'  said  the  White  Bear. 
Ms  the  Hyaena  hts  own  aunt?’  ’No,’ 
aid  the  Chimpanzee:  ’and  I never  said 
he  was  The  Hyaena  said  it.’  'Then 
the  Hyaena  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
I imself,’  said  the  White  Bear  in  a 
indicia!  tone.  ‘Does  the  Giraffe  teach 
history?’  ’No.’  said  the  Chimpanzee, 
M.ut  he  eats  dates.’  ” 


"The  scarlet  f U»e  maples  can  shake  me 
1 like  a cry 

Of  bugles  going  by.”  Tt^,.ov 

When  Messrs.  Carman  and  Moves . are 
talking  about  nature,  and  Us  sj  m 
pathy  or  irony,  they  ere  at  th^  ***}_ 
Mr.  Hovey  in  Meterlmckian  mood  is 
not  always  a pleasing  or  sinking  ob 
ject,  and  when  there  is  a hurr“^°! 
wine,  the  shout  is  often  like  unto  that 
of  the  first  week  of  a fresh  water  Sopho- 
more Nor  can  we  imagine  anybody 
not  even  Mr.  Hoyey-slapping  Browning' 
on  the  shoulder  and  calling  him  old 
fellow?"  as  one  of  the  poets  dares  on 
page  49.  And  yet  it  is  Impossible  not 
to  rejoice  in  the  freedom,  the  enthusi- 
asm the  out-of-door  exultation,  the 
healthy  noble  animalism  of  some  of 
these  poems:  Even  the  few  affectations 
| are  in  the  right  direction. 

! The  muse  of  these  poems  may  be  a. 
times  a reckless,  wanton  baggage,  who 
takes  off  conventionality  as  an  *"uer 
garment,  but  her  eyes  are  as  honest  I 
as  the  growth  of  a tree  or  the  mo 
ment  of  a deer,  and  she  is  as  clean  and 
wholesome  as  a burgeoning  spring 
noon. 


hubermah. 

First  Appearance  of  the 
Youthful  Violinist 

A Boy  of  Indisputable  Genius 
Who  Plays  as  a Boy. 

^And  Yet  in  Certain  Ways  He 
Is  of  Man’s  Stature. 


yet,  te 


■llr 


CARMAN  AND  HOVEY. 

MORE  SONGS  FROM  VAGABOND! A.  By 
Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey.  1 

signs  by  Tom.  B.  Meteyard.  Copeland  &j 

This  little  volume 
as  a whole  is  in- 
ferior in  poetry  and, 
designs  to  its  pre- 
decessor; and  per- 
haps this  inferior- 
ity was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  seldom 
does  such  an  orig- 
inally and  enter-  j 
tainlngly  carved 
clock  strike  12 

twice  in  succession. 
There  are  more 


Bronislaw  Huberman,  violinist  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Katherine  Ruth  Hey 
man  pianist,  and  Mr.  E Romayne 
Simmons,  accompanist,  made  hi  _ * 

appearance  in  Boston  yesterday  after 
i noon  in  Music  Hall.  There  was  a fair 
sized  and  very  applausive  . audience. 
The  program  was  as  foUowsjiendelssohn 

COn0ert0 Master ' Huberman.  _ , - Chopln 

' Polonaise,  E ^ 

(Alr  and  Pl^^er'Hubeiman.  Liszt 

Gcndol i era . Wehl 

TaranteUa Miss'  Herman.'" Wagner 

Romanza Sarasate 

Gypsy  Airs‘  Master  Huberman. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  in- 
tense musical  genius  of  this  lad- 
1 There  are  musicians-ln  the  catalogue 
-who,  having  puttered  with  music  in 
their  youth,  considered  seriously  when 
they  arrived  at  man’s  estate  whether 
they  should  follow  music  as  a trade  or 
o-o  into  the  dry  goods  business.  There 
'Ire  musicians — in  the  catalogue-who 
have  turned  to  music  as  a supporL  on  y 
after  failure  in  some  other  calling. 

, But  here  is  a musician  who  was  born, 
and  the  old  Latin  saw  that  speaks  of 
> the  birth  of  the  true  poet  may  he  ap- 
plied to  Bronislaw  Huberman. 

Passionate  press  agents  have  told  us 
how  this  boy  looks,  what  he  eats,  what 
he  reads,  which  side  he  favors  in  sleep, 
land  have  given  at  lcngth  other  phvsi- 
f cal  and  mental  information.  WlthT 
fhiQ  I have  nothing:  now  to  do.  ine 
boy’ is  evidently  a boy,  he  acts  as  a, 
nnv  and  in  certain  ways  he  fiddles  as 
a hnv  There  are  infant  phenomena 
remind  you  of  Charles  Lamb’s 


HOVEY  There  are  " 1 however,  In  matters  or  — Qn 


Thus' we’ find  Keats’ taking  Milton  bJ 
uirpve  to  meet  Robert  Louis  btev 
prison  • and  Lamb,  De  Qulncey,  Dean 
flwin’Thoreau.  Montaigne,  Borrow.  De- 
. 'r  all  nigging  together  in  joyful 
BU.  M*»  »* 

find  such  lines  as 


right  the  gift  of  naaling. 

When  you  hear*  Huberman  you  are 

fr0oV°theClstUage?f  ‘XisteHo  me;  for  I 
from  the  stage  “isn’t  this  wonder- 

?S”’°  YOU  often  forget  that  he  Is 

igy.  Musical  prodigies  oav(?  c0(j 

huberman  Is  interesting  because  he 
Is  a singularly  gifted  genius. 

i «. -t-r  ■-i'*>h0>rr;aSr»w 
MSEST’o?  SS3B-  Im 

instance  his  performance  of  the 
£,°rrby^  Bach  was  bad  as  mis  perform- 

S'-FSSs 

piano  and  forte.  _And  In  this  air, 


_ (W  a cilia,” 

tie.  And  in  this  honesty 
....  . re,  honesty  of  liberty,  or 

[ rather  license  taken  frequently  with 
rhythm,  honesty  of  Immature  thought, 
the  boy  was  revealed. 

• * •' 

Huberman's  technique  Is  already  so 
remarkable,  hlg  tone  Is  so  direct,  con- 
vincing, wooing,  his  genius  in  a word 
Is  so  patent  and  palpable,  that  It  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  Is  not 
allowed  to  study,  and  hear,  and  ex- 
amine himself.  Ho  has  for  some  years 
been  continuously  before  the  public. 
His  faults  will  surely  become  con- 
firmed, ossified  habits,  unless  he  is 
rapped  sharply  over  the  knuckles  by 
some  teacher  whom  he  can  respect. 

] Perhaps  you  say,  “Look  at  Joachim; 
he  appeared  when  he  was  seven  or  eight 


it  he 

now  populi  . 
r.eck.'  This  reception  was  formerly  ( 
honorable  and  enviable;  today,  when  a 
person,  however  admirable  he  may  be. 
gets  it  in  the  neck,  there  is  the  Imme- 
diate laughter  of  the  thoughtless  and 
vulgar.  

“To  change  the  subject,1'  said  Old 
Chimes,  “a  friend  or  mine,  a veteran 
newspaper  man.  told  me  a story  yester- 
day which  confirmed  my  Impression 
that  Chicago  is  the  real  literary 
omphalos  of  the  In  I ted  States  If  not 
the  world.  He  was  at  Athens  some 
time  ago;  not  the  Athens  that  looks 
j across  the  Hudson,  but  the  Athens  of 
Pericles  and  Aspasia;  and  he  thought 


ftu  tru  ivutii  in:  was  ocvcu  ui  cigui  , , , . . , , , 

old  at  Budapest;  did  his  early  u "'°U'd  be  a pleasure  to  tlslt  Mara- 


perlormance  interfere  with  his  career?" 
But  Joachim  studied  faithfully  after 
that  first  appearance  under  Bohm,  and 
not  until  live  years  later  did  he  create 
fci  sensation  at  Lelpslc  where  the  au- 
dience was  distinctly  musical  and  criti- 
cal. Sarasate  charmed  the  Court  at 
Madrid  when  he  was  ten  years  old; 
but  he  studied  afterward  three  years 
In  the  Paris  Conservatory.  I under- 
stand that  Huberman  has  never  been 


ijion.  The  journey  is  not  an  easy  one; 
there  must  be  relays  of  horses,  and  you 
must  hire  a carriage.  For  the  sake 
of  company,  he  Invited  a man  and  wife 
from  Chicago,  saying  that  there  was 
plenty  of  room,  and  he  thought  they 
would  enjoy  the  trip.  ‘Marathon, 
Marathon?’  said  the  Chicago  man, 
•What's  Marathon?’  ’Why.  you’ve 


llhrough  the  drudgery  to  which  these  heard  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 


Bersl 


I men  submitted  themselves;  and  his  per- 
formance, dazzling  or  sensuous  as  it 
often  Is,  confirms  me  in  this  belief. 

.*• 

There  are  things  taught  in  the  schools 
which  Huberman  should  learn,  or  at  I 
least  consider  and  accept  in  part  and  j 
reject  In  part. 

The  things  that  are  not  taught  in  the 
schools  and  cannot  be  taught— these  he 
has  already.  For  the  soul  of  the  artist 
is  educated  by  a brave  teacher;  it  is  not 
created  by  him. 

Truly  a remarkable  apparition!  Even 
a genius  in  Immature  state  is  worth  a 
journey.  Do  you  suppose  that  any 
pedagogue  could  have  taught  Huber- 
man the  wild  fancy,  the  appealing, 
caressing,  melancholy  character  of  the 
Gypsy  Airs  as  played  by  him  yester- 
day? He  could’  have,  taught  him  the 
art  of  his  ornamentation,  the  best 
technical  ways,  just  as  he  could  now 
chasten  him  In  rhythm  and  phrasing 
when  the  music  is  of  severe  or  serene 
stvle.  The  pedagogue  would  have  ap- 
plauded his  performance  of  the  last 
movement  of  the  concerto;  he  would 
have  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  for 
the  dash  and  brilliancy  displayed  in  the  , 
piece  by  Sarasate. 

And  I think  that  even  the  sternest 
pedagogue  would  have  rejoiced  with  i 
uplifted  eyes  and  pious  hands  at  the 
revelation  that  such  genius  as 

Bronislaw  Huberman  even  now  dis- 
plavs  Is  not  merely  a pleasing  legend 
handed  down  frdm  generation  to  gen- 
eration, but  that  it  is  of  all  time;  that 
It  is  recognizable;  that  it  Is  Irresistible. 

« * * | 
Applause  was  frequent  and  often  tu- 
multuous. As  an  encore  after  the  Bach  j 
pieces,  Huberman  played  an  arrange-! 
meat  of  Schupiann’s  “Traiimerei,”  with  j 
the  frequent  employment  of  an  “inau- 
dible pianissimo."  Nor  was  the  au- 
dience satisfied  after  the  final  number  j 
of  the  program;  it  recalled  and  re- 
I called  the  boy  until  he  played  again. 

* * *\ 

Miss  Herman  Is,  I believe,  a pupil  of 
Barth  of  Berlin.  She  has  well  devel- 
oped fingers,  and  she  shows  many  re- 
I suits  of  careful  training,  although  her 
enthusiastic  use  of  the  damper  pedal 
was  not  to  be  commended.  Her  per- 
formance at  Its  best  was  academic.  She 
will  no  doubt  show  greater  freedom 
when  she  has  escaped  thoroughly  from 
the  thought  of  what  Mr.  Barth  said 
should  be  done,  and  what  should  not  be 
done  by  her. 

• •• 

Master  Huberman  will  give  his  second 
recital  Saturday  afternoon,  the  19th. 
He  will  play  Bruch’s  G minor  concerto; 
a mazurka  by  Zsarzyeki;  and  Wie- 
niawski’s  “Faust”  Fantaisie.  - Mrs. 
Joseph  Adamowslcl  will  play  piano 
pieces  by  Haydn,  Schubert-Liszt,  Cho- 
pin, and  Liszt. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

Tift  thy  roofe  .to  thy  God.  in  what  thou 
eatisT.  and  in  what  thou  canst  not  he  will 
help  .thee.  When  thou  hast  thus  set  thy 
house  in  order,  do-not  think  thy  guest  will 
Come  without  invitation.  Thou  must  tyre 
him  out  with  pious  importunities. 

Perpetuall  knocklngs  at  his  doore. 

Ttares  sullying  his  transparent  roomes, 
Sighes  upon  sighes;  weep  more  and  more, 

• He  coir.es. 


haven’t  you?’  asked  my  friend.  ’Cert,’ 
was  the  answer;  ’I  know  the  man  that 
owned  it,  and  he  made  a*pile  of  money 
out  of  It.’  ’’ 

Harper's  Bazar  speaks  In  complimen- 
tary terms  of  songs  by  Mr.  Clayton 
John?.  It  is  a pleasure  to  find  the 
labors  of  our  fellow  townsman  appre- 
ciated by  such  a high,  discriminating 
and  world-acknowledged  musical  au- 
thority. 

As  you  walk  across  the  Common  or 
that  part  of  it  which  is  allowed  gra- 
ciously to  Bostonians  for  daily  use— as 
you  walk  toward  Boylston  Street  after 
the  final  fall  of  the  discouraged  sun. 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  rush 
by  you  drawn  by  a speechless,  inani- 
mate, inexorable  clock.  And  as  they 
hurry,  you  hear  fragments  of  conver- 
sation. revelations  of  love  and  hate, 
domestic  worriment,  calamity  and 
death.  Or  the  snigger  that  is  irre- 
trievably associated  with  the  telling  of 
a low  jest  breaks  from  the  mouth  of 
one  who  really  does  not  understand 
the  allusion:  or  the  sycophant  hfard  it 
years  ago  at  district  school  but  does 
not  wish  to  offend  the  man  who  has 
invited  him  to  dinner.  Last  night  a 
young  fellow  and  a girl  were  saunter- 
ing. They  were  close  together;  her  head 
was  inclined  toward  his  shoulder.  They 
walked  so  confidentially  that  we  passed 
them.  The  girl  said  in  amorously  ea- 
tessing  tones,  “What  can  he  do  to  you? 
You  have  no  property,"  “No."  said 
the  youth  proudly,  "but  he  can  attach 
my  salary.” 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1893.  Des- 
oaves  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
perfection  of  hearing  enjoyed  by  the 
blind.  “He  told  me."  says  de  Goncourt, 
“that  one  of  them  assured  him  he  could 
tell,  when  people  were  in  conversation, 
whether  a lamp  was  borne  off  or  put 
out  by  the  trifling  change  in  the  voices 
of  those  talking." 


home. 

And  yet  he  was  formerly  a member  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra  and  he  has 
been  the  concertmclster  of  the  Fes- 
tival orchestra  under  Mr.  Mollenhauer’s 
lead.  His  talents,  which  were  recog- 
nized when  he  was  very  young,  aro 
indeed  genuine;  they  aro  so  real  that 
It  seems  a pity  ho  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  quietly  by  himself  and 
to  hear  the  playing  of  others;  In  a 
j word,  to  allow  his  temperament  to 
I clarify. 

His  technique  Is  ample,  and  it  is  often 
brilliant.  His  phrasing  Is  musicianlike, 
j His  aims  are  high  and  hjs  methods  are 
eminently  honest.  His  playing  Is  not 
always  free  from  scratching,  and  last 
night  there  were  a few  unclean  and  Im- 
pure passages,  as  toward  the  end  of 
the  finale  of  the  concerto;  but  as  a whole 
his  playing  commanded  large  respect 
and  often  gave  pleasure.  Of  hts  two 
compositions,  the  Capricclo  seems  after 
one  hearing  the  more  characteristic. 
Mr.  Wlnternitz  has  virtuoso  blood  in 
his  veins.  More  than  this  he  appre- 
ciates that  which  is  noble  in  music,  and 
at  his  best  he  plays  such  music  with 
nobility  of  expression. 

* * * 

Miss  Corea  has  a full  voice  of  gener- 
ous range  and  beautiful  quality.  She 
sings  with  feeling'  that  is  not  manu- 
factured for  the  occasion,  and  while 
she  has  the  dramatic  instinct,  her  voice 
lends  itself  easily  to;  bravura  passages. 
Unfortunately  in  some  respects  her  art- 
istry is  not  well  developed.  For  In- 
stance, her  taking  of  breath  last  even- 
ing was  too  audible,  and  It  at  times 
marred  seriously  the  effect  of  her  de- 
livery. Miss  Downer  has  two  claims 
that  arrest  attention:  She  is  a very 

good-looking  young  woman,  and  she  ac- 
companies well. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


f he 


Old  Chimes  sat  in  hjs  accustomed 
chair  at  the  Porphyry.  His  right  hand 
encircled  a glass  of  Glenlivet  and  soda. 
And  thus  did  he  speak  to  those  about 
him:  "No.  I cannot  understand  why 

my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Clapp,  the 
Shakspcrian  critic,  protested  so  ve- 
hemently against  slang.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  reported  correctly. 
For  slang  was  very  dear  to  the  play- 
wrights in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First.  Slang,  gentlemen.  Is 
merely  language  in  the  making.  Slang 
that  Is  silly  and  pointless  diskppears; 
ihat  which  is  graphic  becomes  neces- 
sary, and  enters  as  a tonic  into  the 
blood  of  the  language.  The  literary  use 
of  slang  was  known  to  Apulelus.  I re- 
member the  fine  sentence  of  Whibley  in 
his  preface  to  ’The  Golden  Ass’;  ’He 
would  twist  the  vulgar  words  of  every 
day  into  quaint,  unheard-of  meanings, 
nor  did  he  ever  deny  shelter  to  those 
loafers  and  footpads  of  speech  which 
inspire  the  grammarian  with  horror.’ 
No,  no.  I do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Clapp 
can  be  so  priggish  and  intolerant. 
Charles?  One  more,  plc-ase.” 


1 Chimes  continued:  “As  .1  was  | 
he  other  evening  about  the 
ad  how  the  good  knight  was  i 


The  value  of  shares  , of  the  London 
Times  was  disclosed  in  a London  court 
the  other  day.  We  quote  from  the 
Daily  Messenger,  Paris;  "It  was  stated 
that  the  defendant  had  a small  share  in 
the  Times  newspaper — namely,  l-14th  of 
2-3rds  of  l-9th  of  2-16th.  which  he  said 
was  worth  £25  a year,  and  relying  upon 
that  representation,  the  plaintiff  put- 
chafed  the  share  for  $353,  but  found 
afterward  that  it  was  not  worth  more 
than  £17  a year.  The  defendant  denied 
that  he  made  any  such  representation  to 
the  plaintiff.  Before  he  sold  the  share 
to  the  plaintiff  he  told  him  the  true 
facts— namely,  that  in  1892  his  dividend 
was  nearly  £24,  and  that  in  1893  it  fell 
to  £18  10s  In  1894  the  dividend  was 
£17  3s.  lid.  The  Jury  found  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  the  dam- 
ages at  £65.” 

Mr.  Felix  Winternitz’s  Concert  in 
Association  Hall— A Violinist 
of  Skill  and  Musical  Tempera- 
ment. 

Mr.  Felix  Winternitz,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Corea,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Downer,  pianist,  gave  a concert  last 
evening  in  Association  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Concerto Mendelssohn 

Second  and  Third  Movements. 

Mr.  Winternitz. 

Chanson  Provencale Eva  Dell  ’Acqua 

Miss  Corea. 

Fuga  from  Finpt  Sonata Bach 

Ciaccona  from  Fourth  Sonata  (for  violin 
alone). 

Mr.  Winternitz. 

Aria  from  “Der  Freischutz” Weber 

Miss  Corea. 

Roman ze Winternitz 

Scherzo Winternitz 

Mr.  Winternitz. 

Thou’rt  Like  Unto  a Flower.... Rubinstein 

Serenade  a Juanita Jouberti 

Miss  Corea. 

La  Ronde  des  Lutlns Bazzinl 

Mr.  Winternitz. 

Mr.  Winternitz  Is  a violinist  whose 
talents  are  perhaps  better  known  and 
more  thoroughly  appreciated  in  other 


ABOUrMUSIC. 

A Dull  Book  by  a Very 
Dull  Musician. 


Dvorak’s  New  “Water  Fay’ 
as  Produced  in  London. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


Professor  C,  Hubert  H.  Parry,  D.  C. 
L.,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.,  and  Hon.  Fell., 
is  the  author  of  “The  Evolution  of  the 
Art  of  Music,”  which  Is  published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  in  the  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,  as  Vol.  76. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1893. 
“The  title  was  misleading  and  has 
therefore  been  slightly  amplified,  with 
the  view  of  suggesting  the  intention  of 
the  work  more  effectually,” 

Doctor  Parry  first  considers  music  in 
the  rough,  cries,  and  gestures,  melody 
and  rhythm.  He  then  discusses  in  order 
the  development  of  scales,  folk  music, 
the  beginnings  of  harmony,  pure  choral 
music,  the  rise  of  secular  music,  new 
principles,  the  climax  of  early  instru- 
mental music,  the  beginnings  of  modern 
instrumental  music,  the  midale  stage 
of  modern  opera,  the  middle  stage  of 
sonata  form,  the  balance  of  expression 
and  design,  modern  tendencies,  and 
modern  phases  of  opera. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation in  this  book,  but  the  style  of 
the  author  Is  logy  and  pedantic,  as  is 
nearly  all  of  the  music  of  this  learned 
man  which  I have  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  occurring  on 
the  very  first  page.  The  talk  is  about 
sympathy.  Now  listen  to  this:  “The 

jarring  interests  of  hurrying,  striving 
millions  require  something  more  than 
mere  cold-blooded  utilitarian  motives 
to  keep  them  properly  balanced;  and  in 
matters  of  everyday  life  the  impulses 
which  tend  to  mutual  helpfulness  and 
forbearance  are  fed  by  the  ordinary 
phases  of  this  omnipresent  instinct.” 
Ouf!  And  this  is  a fair  sample  of  the 
prevailing  style.  One  turns  to  Mr. 
Rowbotham’s  description  (in  the  three 
volume  edition)  of  the  drum  and  pipe 
period  with  indescribable  relief. 

You  may  say,  "What  matters  the 
style,  when  the  facts  are  all  there  in 
compact  form?”  First,  I am  not  always 
sure  of  “the  facts;”  second,  “the  facts”  : 
are  not  in  compact  form.  Concerning  I 
the  early  history  of  music,  there  is 
vast  room  for  speculation.  Thus  if 
Rowbotham  puts  the  drum  period  be- 
fore the  pipe,  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries reverse  the  order.  What  does  any 
modern  really  know  about  Greek 
music?  Volume  after  volume  has  ap- 
peared. And  to  what  profit?  If  we  are 
to  read  speculations,  let  the  various 
theories  be  at  least  presented  clearly 
and  in  language  that  Is  not  cumbrous 
and  platitudinous. 

I confess  I am  unable  to  read  Doc- 
tor Parry’s  book.  I have  made  several 
starts,  but  the  fatal  heaviness  of  style 
has  acted  as  a sleep-inducing  drug. 

I opened  it  at  random,  and  on  page 
252  I found  that  “in  Beethoven's  nature 


sense  for  design,  but  there  was  also  a i 
very  powerful  Impulse  towards  expros-  I 
sion."  Then  1 skipped  forward  and  on 
page  277,  I find  that  “Couperin  .level-  I 
oped  considerable  skill  In  contriving 
little  picture-tunes.”  Tho  patronizing 
coolness  of  this  learned  Englishman! 
Hla  Idol,  Bach  thought  nobler  of  Coup- 
erin, lo  Grand.  It  is  a surprise  to  find 
Doctor  Parry  admitting  that  Berlioz 
was  a genius. 

But  It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  him 
preferring  Rossini's  “William  Tell"  to 
"The  Barber  of  Seville. “ for  you  can- 
not Imagine  this  learned  Englishman 
appreciating  the  musical  gaiety  and 
spontaneity  of  the  Italian's  master- 
piece. A score  of  Meyerbeer  Is  “a  huge 
pile  of  commonplaces.’’  And  Wagner 
did  not  disdain  to  plunder  this  pile 
freely.  While  Doctor  Parry  praises 
In  phlegmatic,  professorial  fashion 
"Carmen,”  he  speaks  In  the  same  breath 
(page  314)  of  “the  traditional  formulas 
of  cheap  accompaniment,  the  laxness  In 
the  treatment  of  Inner  minutiae.”  And 
this,  mark  you,  of  Bizet's  score!  Here 
I turned  to  the  Index.  For  there  Is 
an  index— Laus  Deo!— and  one  tolerably 
complete.  This  Index  refers  to  things 
worth  knowing,  as  "Polynesian  canni- 
bals.” Turnftig  to  pagjj  48,  1 found  this 
sentence;  “Another  traveler  quotes  some 
Polynesian  cannibals  as  gloating  over 
their  living  victim,  shortly  to  be  de- 
voured, and  Hinging  gruesomely  sug- 
gestive passages  of  rising  quarter  tones.” 
This  comes  under  the.  head  of  “Folk 
Music.”  The  learned  author  adds,  "The 
process  must  have  been  a gliding  up 
or  down."  Bunsby  redivivus!  while  the 
victim  went  down  Internally,  the  voice 
of  the  diner  probably  went  up  exter- 
nally. 

Frankly,  gentle  and  rude  readers, 
this  is  a dull  book.  1 do  not  question 
Doctor  Parry’s  compiled  learning  or  his 
honesty  of  purpose;  but  his  opinions 
are  not  to  be  swallowed  blindly,  and 
his  style  tits  a volume  which  no  gen- 
tleman's library  should  be  without. 

Walt  Whitman  once  wrote  these 
lines; 

“When  I hem'il  the  learn' .1  astronomers; 

When  the  proofs,  the  figures,  were  ranged 
in  columns  before  me; 

When  I was  shown  the  charts  and  the  dia- 
grams, to  add,  divide,  and  measure 
them ; 

When,  I,  sitting,  heard  the  astronomer, 
where  lie  lectured  with  much  applause 
in  the  lecture-room. 

How  soon,  unaccountable,  I became  tired 
1 and  sick; 

Till  rising  and  gliding  out,  I wander'd  off 
by  myself. 

In  the  mystical  moist  night  air,  and  from 
time  to  time. 

Look'd  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars.” 
Reading,  or  trying  to  read  this  book, 
there  comes  to  him  nodding  a mad,  un-  | 
controllable  desire  to  hear  music:  any- 
thing; a Bach  fugue,  “La  Belle  HCl&ne,” 
the  third  Symphony  of  Brahms,  or  a 
song,  old  and  plain,  sung  once  by  "the 
spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
and  the  free  maids  that  weave  their 
thread  with  bones.” 


The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramat- 
ic News,  London,  Nov.  21,  speaks  thus 
of  Dvorak's  “Water  Fay:” 

“The  Promenade  Concert  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  on  Saturday  night  (Nov. 
14)  was  musically  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  the  second  of  Dvorak’s  new 
symphonic  poems  was  down  for  per- 
formance. it  may  be  remembered  mat 
Dr.  Richter  was  to  have  Included  them 
in  this  autumn's  program,  but,  owing 
to  delays,  he  was  only  able  to  give  the 
first.  In  the  'Golden  Spinning  Wheel,’ 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Bo- 
hemian composer  had  fallen  greatly  be- 
low his  normal  standard,  and  so  it  is 
with  all  the  more  pleasure  that  we  are 
able  to  pronounce  a much  more  favor- 
able judgment  on  ‘The  Water  Fay.’ 
Like  its  predecessor,  it  tells  a gruesome 
story  of  Sclavonic  origin.  It  deals  with 
a water  sprite  who  lures  a maiden  to 
I his  home  beneath  the  lake.  The  un- 
happy maiden  pines  and  grieves,  and 
her  only  source  of  consolation  is  the 
babe  born  of  the  unnatural  union.  Bv 
dint  of  entreaties  and  tears  she  is  per- 
mitted to  visit  her  mother,  leaving  the 
babe  as  a hostage  for  her  return  the 
same  day. 

“The  meeting  between  mother  and  j 
daughter  is  an  agonizing  one  and  the  ' 
former  will  not  permit  her  to  return  to  , 
her  watery  home.  The  sprite  appears,  J 
and  there  is  a warm  scene  between  him  I 
and  his  mother-in-law.  He  gets  the  i 
worst  of  it.  and  a frightful  storm  on  Hie  j 
lake  Is  the  result.  'As  it  rages  some-  | 
thing  is  dashed  with  great  violence  I 
against  the  cottage  door.  The  mother 
opens,  and  picks  up— the  headless  body  | 

of  her  daughter’s  child.’  Such  is  the 
weird  and  repulsive  story  which 
Dvorak  has  set  himself  to  illustrate  by 
the  power  of  sound,  and  we  can  only  re- 
gret that  he  is  not  devoting  his  fine 
talent  to  something  higher  than  this1 
catchpenny,  melodramatic  form  cf  com-  I 
position.  To  endeavorr  to  make  music  I 
serve  the  purpose  of  words  or  pictures 
is  manifestly  impossible.  Orchestral  ef- 
fects heighten  a dramatic  situation,  but 
they  cannot  give  a vivid  realization  ot 
it,  and  so  this  type  of  music,  which  just 
now  seems  to  have  something  of  an  in- 
fectious nature,  might  well  be  left  to 
thp  charlatans  of  art.  Dvorak  has  cer- 
tainly treated  his  subject  in  an  able 
manner,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
program  It  is  possible  to  follow  the  evo- 
lution of  the  story.” 


m.  <i 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

snnhkuser"  was  a dead  failure  this 


Milan. 


Lupori 


Collina  di  Pasqua” 
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take  part  in  the  opera 
■vent  Garden. 


lenrv  E.  Abbey  left  no  real  < s- 
nd  his  personal  estate  is  valued 
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W1^n, Naples. 

Alexandre  Sllott  has  been  playing' the 
piano  In  Switzerland. 

\ statue  will  be  raised  to  Adolphe  . 
Adam  at  Longjumeau. 

Sophie  Jaft'A  pianist  of  Paris,  was  ! 
loudly  praised  in  Berlin 
Albanl  will  not  tak 
next  season  at  Cov 

“Sunada,”  a new  opera  by  Sudessl, 
was  not  liked  much  at  Trieste  Nov.  7. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Melourgia 
will  be  given  in  Stelnert  Hall  Jan.  fa. 

“Giuliana  ” by  Buzzi-Peccia,  will  be 
produced  in  Turin  during  the  Carnival. 

The  review  of  Mr.  Wlnternitz's  con- 
cert is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. 
tate, 
at 

Mr.  Robert  Dunlap  has  been  chosen 
President  of  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 

Grau  Company. 

Jean  Baflier  has  completed  the  statue 
to  be  raised  to  Louis  Lucombe  at 
Bourges.  his  birthplace. 

Paladilhe’s  “Mass  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assise"  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
at  Satnt-Eustache,  Paris,  Nov.  27. 

Spinnelli's  “A  Basso  Porto"  will  be 
produced  at  Hamburg,  Prague,  Cassel, 
Stuttgart  and  Frankfort  this  season. 

Miss  Bertha  B.  Elton  of  this  city, 
cornetist,  played  lately  before  Major 
McKinley  and  his  family  at  Canton,  O. 

Miss  Puddle  Ross,  a colorature  singer 
front  New  York,  appears  to  have  made 
a dismal  failure  at  a concert  in  Berlin. 

Berlioz's  “Benvenuto  Cellini"  was 
produced  at  the  Berlin  Opera,  Nov.  21, 
and  met  with  an  e tthusiastic  reception. 

I.6cn  Honnorfe  by  his  “Autle  et  Ro- 
land” took  the  Rossini  prize  of  '9li  m 
Paris.  He  took  this  prize  some  years 

Ernest  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B 
flat  produced  at  Barcelona  in  Novem- 
ber  was  considered  to  be  “too  scien- 
tific.” 

Giazounoff  will  write  the  music  for  a 
1 ballet  “La  Dime  Blanche,"  comntand- 
F ed  at ’the  Imperial  Theatre,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Jan  Bloekx’s  opera  “Herbergprinses,  ' 
which  was  produced  lately  at  Antwerp, 
may  be  brought  out  at  the  Monnaie, 

. Brussels. 

Mr  John  A.  O’Shea's  song.  “Home 
p'afWre  the  heart  is,”  is  now  sung  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Clifford  in  “The  Sunshine  ot 
Paradise  Alley.” 

The  first  concert  of  the  Whitinsville 
Musical  Association,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Curry  of  Boston,  Dec.  4, 
gave  much  pleasure. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck  will  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  composition.  He 
has  resigned  Ills  position  as  music  critic 
for  the  Frankfort  Gazette. 

Rudolph  Aronson's  new  “pickaninny” 
Serenade  was  performed  tor  the  fust 
at  the  concert  of  tlie  Manijpcript 


orchestral  suite,  #id  the  B fiat  minor  Now  these  same  p00^  Jm T.  Stephen  Townsend’S  Concert 

*"*"  cLertag  Hall — A Divarsi- 

rsr  J?  SSVS  = .<•  lei  Program,  and  a Performance 

There  are , „„,t  ,vni*(i  the  abomination,  gra\y. 

of  Much  Merit. 


uikolT. 

Massenet’s  "Don  C6sar  de  Bazan  noble  fellow 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  clink  a can. 
w.  . D..„eeiic  v.tv  16  There  are 


-----  For  they  knew  how  to  cook 

Monnaie.  Brussels.  Nov.  lt>. 

two  versions  of  this  opera,  me  ■ , hase  t0  injure  the  women, 

The  fire  which  did  so  much  damage  L crled  "Gama!  Gama!"  which.  being  b Mr.  Fiedler,  violinist,  the 
to'  St ? George's  Church  Hanover  Square,  grated,  means,  -Hold!  enough!”  And  their  and  Messrs.  Wry.  Shaplelgh. 

London,  completely  destroyed ' the  or d Q{  marrjage  was  polyandry.  and  they  wisher,  accompanists.  Mr. 

?oa"t  provided  pots  of  milk  for  the  use  of  the  dead,  sallg  ^monOlogue^by  PoncMeU  . 


of  £3000.  and  was  considered  to  be  provided  pots  of  mim  tor  me  — send  gang  a monuiog. « Cantori 

Ho P <h- J o n es C o mpa n w ' "it  is  tinker-  When  a man  Is  suffering  from  angina  songs  dullard,  Cowen,  Tsc^bk‘>^'|„n'. 
id  that  the  loss  is  covered  by  in-  pectoris>  it  would  be  considered  m bad  » • Griegj  Spalding,  Schumann, 

surance.  . taste  for  you  to  address  him  as  hear-  M „net’s  "Vision"  from  HSrodlaa  , 

A concert  in  honor  of  the  100th  anni-  ",  does  the  victim  of  jaundice  like  M Meyer-Helmund  s In 

in  r,V*en  i ui  J a n "id  r 'The*  'pro  gr  a m*  \v  be  V bespoken  of  as  “livery."  And  yet  Stanford's  “Cavalier, 

as  VoUowsfOverture  ,to  “Fierabras”;  consumptives  often  admit  that  they  are  ^ „ | 

chorus  from  "Mlgntm,  and  Chorus  of  consumptive.  Mr  Townsend’s  performance 

Water  Sprites;  the  B Minor  Symphony,  __ . "J-  . manv  ways.  First  of  all  ne  , 

and  the  celebrated  serenade  for  con-  Skeptic  is  the  latest  of  the  little  cellent  In i m a y of  full,  rich, 

g'lioS.ioTSm  awf&tt!.  ^ ^ Hs  as  * « 

,* assn «?..*« vagSB , zsmSs  ar&fc  « ^svsss  . “»=  ~ 

tive  specimen."  He  also  speaks  of  h.s  ; tell  gently , ^ obtained  only  by 

enterprise  as  “a  journalistic  amoeba  IsuHs  th  ^ production  of  tone  is 


prise  as  “a  journalistic  amoeba.”  | suits  tha  rodUction  of  tone  is 

Now  Dr.  Murray's  invaluable  dictionary  such  work,  his  p ^ ^ lncllned  to 
assures  us  that  an  amoeba  is  “a  micro-  freer,  an  ^ was  a year  ag0.  His 

vent^  Garden.  The  price  named  is  ^XgoTa^ ‘single  csllof  gelatinous  sar-  '.intonation  is  pure-  ^'^^Hextggera- 

SSJK SSSKS  TSSt  Si 


COSluraes  ueiuuenie  bxy  ----  ^ -1 

gustus  Harris,  which  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  Covent  Garden  stock.  on 
Augustus  had  formed  this  collection 
in  case  he  was  ever  supplanted  at  Co- 
vent Garden.  The  price  named  is 
£7500. 


Mr.  Richard  Burmelster,  pianist  ana  The  ey6S  of  Mr.  Davis  “rest  uneasily  |Say  that  in  a-  there  was  occa- 

composer,  wlll  make  his  reappearance  "philosophy”  of  Puvis  de  successful.  Last  = ^ 1 there 

iTfternoon^f  ^ ‘safuSay?  the'^Oth.  He  chavannes  in  the  Public  Library;  and  : sional  indecision  m attack,  ^ ^ the 
wUl  play  Bach's  organ  prelude  and  for  thls  reason:  “Plato  caught  in  the  were  tim^  He  will  sing 

; ....*12  A as  wpll  as  Liszt-Badi  „i. 


will  plav  Bach's  organ  prelude  ana  for  this  reason:  “Plato  caught  in  tne 

fugue  in  A minor  as  well  *ct>  plato  Platonizing.  But  what 

transcription;  one  of  Mende^sonn  s ^Quld  Mr  Davis  have  Plato  a-domg? 
songs  without  words,  and  r T piatonjze  was  Plato’s  business:  He 

1 winr-rirnTit  11  two  preludes;  w«s  created  for  that  purpose,  just  as 


were  times  wuca  ^ 

v,  icVyf  nf  the  composer.  He  will  sin0 
^ S let's  air  with  more  dramatic 

Mvftietv  as  well  as  abandon  a year  or 
subtlety  as  wen  * Relieve  that 


ssr^'‘ a®?  Itt  r s^ssrt,  “ 

Schubert’s  erlking;  _Schumanr-_s  F icneiriirles  was  born  to  rip  and  Socrates  | . — " _ . ..  _ 


scnuDeri  s ,nor 

sharp  minor  sonata;  Liszt  s B minor 
ballade,  valse  impromptu  A flat  major, 
and  Hungarian  rhapsody  No.  8,  ana 
his  own  elegy  and  capriccio. 

At  the  promenade  concert  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  Nov.  21,  there  was  pre- 
sented tlm  last  of  Dvorak’s  new  sym- 
phonic poems,  and  its  subject  matter 

was  of  the  same  Srues.omen;ft?^(,a?4he 
other  two.  This  one  is  entitled  the 
Noon  Witch,"  a naughty  beldame 
whose  evil  powers  are  exercised  Lorn 
11  o'clock  till  nopn.  Innside  fV  humble 
cottage  a mother  is  preparing  the  frugal 
midday  meal,  but  she  is  much  worried 
bv  her  petulant  child.  After  many  at- 
tempts to  pacify  it  she  inf Theory- 
"Here,  Nanny,  come  and  fetch  the  cry 
baby,”  and  then  to  her  consternation 
t|ere  enters  the  withered  witch .^The 


waa  bicatou  r x - - 

Euripides  was  born  to  rip  and  Socrates 
to  sock. 


I 


in  New  York  on  Dec. 

\ voung  Dutch  contralto,  Miss  Willy 
Arenuts,  a pupil  of  Mrs.  Joachim,  made 
a deep  impression  by  her  voice  and  art 
at  a concert  in  Berlin  last  month. 

Eva  Tetrazzini,  who  created  here  the 
part  of  Desdemona  (Verdi's  “Otello  ') 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  April  30, 
lSSS.  has  been  singing  in  Barcelona. 

Dtttersdorf'B  amusing  and  instructive 
autobiography,  published  in  1801,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  and  published  by  Bentley, 
i Mr  William  Boosey  has  delivered 
I himself  of  an  operatic  libretto  on  the 
subiect  of  “Rip  Van  Winkle.”  which  is 
being  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Franco  Le- 


N 


mill 

Fra 


w Russian  operas:  P.  J.  Blarem- 
£ t„  Comique  du  XVII.  Sificle,  " 

' an  as  yet  untitled  opera  bv  Kas- 
mnko,  which  will  deal  with  Cossack  | 

•lix  WeingartneFs  symphonic  poem  | 
tilt  I ear”  will  be  played  soon  at  t 
.nheim  Bremen  and  Dresden.  The  | 
■e  Mr  ’ Paur,  will  be  published  by 
itkopf  and  Hiirtel. 
le  Gereral  Committee  of  the  Barnby 
■norlal  Trust  Fund  is  trying  to  ar- 
g.  a memorial  concert  to  be  given 
Jan.  28,  1807,  thafi  being  the  annl- 
sary  of  Barnby’s  death, 
hev  -ay  that  Lamoureux  will  estab- 
an'  opera  house  in  Paris,  where 
riern  and  ancient  operas  will  be 
en  "as  they  should  be  given.”  He 
1 begin  with  “Don  Glovannt.” 

“Hvmphonio  ballade,”  by  Ca-  . 
le  Chevlllard.  Bourgault-Ducoudray's  | 
die  Cambodglenne  and  (.'Osar 
‘s  Symphony  in  I)  were  played  I 
poureux's  orchest.a  in  London 

Leo  Society  of  Vienna  will  raise 
ie  to  Anion  Bruckner,  and  the 
“Friends  of  Music,”  will  sing 
'«s  In  D minor  in  January;  the: 
•rformance  of  this  work  in  a < on- 

« w blood  and  thunder  Italian  j 

Ttn-onera  " entitled  "Maruzza,” 
Iciliari  P.  Florldla,  made  a sen- 
S Zurich  It  Is  said  to  be  the 
,rutal  work  of  the  ultra-modern 

o de  MontOnegro  has  fin - 
ra  the  subject  of  which 
a play,  “The  Empress  of 
” written  by  his  father, 
s some  years  ago  in  Ser- 
era  will  be  produced  prob- 

|k  Vrederiksen  Introduced 
In  G minor  for  violin  and 
n Halvorsen  at  his  concer.. 
Queen's  Hall  Nov.  20,  and 
ed  by  himself  and  Miss 
The.  suite  created  a very 

K'mlghtily  as  conductor 
t chaikowskl  concerts  at 
Jh  The  program  included 
•ii  hony  the  “Romeo  and 
.v ^.Variation:;  from  the 


mother  clasps  the  child  to  her  breast 

and  as  the  witch  va^el0t0°rWaon  the 
she  falls  swooning  to  the  floor  On  tne 
return  of  the  husband  he  finds  her  in 
Iha  state  and  the  child  on  her  bosom- 
dead  " Dvorak's  music  is  very  charming 
and  the  piece  is  scored  wVh  admirable 
skill  but  it  is  less  effective  than  The 
Water  Fay,”  although  much  superior 
to  the  first  of  the  three  Piec.es-,^7A'' 
lustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News, 

Every  one,  w’e  are  sure,  will  heartily 

espouse  the  side  of  Poor,  ^ean'de 
dlca  in  her  little  quarreL  with  Jearf  d| 
Paq-irp  Nordica  asserts  that  MeiDa 
gets  £240  per  night  and  Calve  f280,  and, 
like  a true  daughter  of  the  land  of  the 
free  she  demanded  £300  a perfOTmariee, 
which  Mr.  Grau  declined  to  give.  Now 
Nordica  Is  out  in  the  cold,  and  to  kwp 
up  her  artistic  circula.tion  has  entered 
into  an  engaging  newspaper  conti  o 
versv  Jean  di  Reszlce  excites  her  ire 
because  she  thinks  it  is  due  to  his  in- 
fluence that  foreigners  are  given  the 
preference  and  ihe  highest  salarie.^, 
and  she  taunts  him  with  having  drawn 
£1000  for  one  performance,  which  Jean 

fndlgnantly  denies,  although  he  admUs 


The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  important  article  In  this  number 
, of  the  Skeptic  is  the  one  entitled,  “The 
i Psych ography  of  the  Bacchante  ^ Ai> 
l'air.”  The  analysis  of  the  opposition 
to  this  statue  as  an  ornament  in  the 
court  of  the  Public  Library  is  searching 
and  not  to  be  confuted.  As  Mr.  Davis 
points  out,  this  shrieking  episode  arises 

from  the  conflict,  the  irrepressible  con-  lstic  phrase  m tne  accomp™ui»‘ 
filet  between  the  temperament  of  the  unconventional  modulation.  The  first 
Hellenic  race  and  the  inherited  New  ( requisite  of  a song  is  melody,  and  years 
England  instincts  of  today.  Here  are  ag0  such  masters  of  counterpoint  as 
Sentences  worth  pondering:  “The  capi-  [ AlpKSfl„dro  Scarlatti  and  Handel  knew 
tal  of  New  England  has  prided  herself 


he  gave  us  the  whole  of  Tschalkowsky  s 

meaning.  . 

But  there  was  very  much  more  to 
praise  than  to  condemn  in  his  per* 
formance,  and  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  go  far  In  his 
calling. 

>/Ir.  Fisher  accompanied  his  own 
songs.  These  songs  seem  to  me  to  be 
deficient  in  frank  melody.  The  com- 
poser Is  too  anxious  about  a character- 
istic phrase  In  the  accompaniment  or  an 


upon  her  appreciation  of  ancient  art. 
She  has  even  dared  occasionally  to  pose 
under  the  name  of  the  great  Athens. 
At  bottom  she  is  hostile  to  every  in- 
stinct that  produced  that  art.  Rarely 
has  she  been  called  upon  to  avow  such 
an  hostility,  and  her  affectation  has 
passed  more  or  less  unchallenged. 
Bostonians  have  been  able  to  roll  up 
the  eyes  before  that  which  Is  Greek  In 
form,  while  what  was  Greek  in  reality 
has  either  been  hastily  turned  down  or 
condoned  with  an  air  of  superior  en- 
jigh  tenment;  they  have  mistaken  for  un- 
fortunately accidental  that  which  was 
a fundamental  cause  of  all  that  is 
noble  In  Greek  art;  in  place  of  the 
Greek  spirit  they  have  been  worship- 
ing a dummy  dressed  up  in  the  garb 
of  the  maiden  Priscilla.” 


In  this  city  where  honey-daubing  is 

I parochial  Authors  ' a^1  afieged '^to"  be 
the  soft  impta  oh.  these  and  welkin-bumpers. 


VCi  Zif,  imncarliment  that  he  took  ttwv  parocmai  auuiuia  am  --  w are  SOrry  to  | 

on  one  occasion  in  Boston.  Oh,  these  j ;h0rjZon-leapers  and  welkin-bumpers,  rapldly  disappearing  as  an 

operatic  stars!  Nordica  lndiFaaa^  A ' such  words  will  come  as  a thrown  brick  i ommerce,”  for  with  it  . 

jects  £200  a "if^t  ^cause  somebody  else  a pretty  shop  wlndow.  Even  the  I « ■ phrase  “Them  molasses, 

g.ets _ ntpre,  _bu t^sh^  apparenGy  qIS  noWS  The  Skeptic,  will  shock  many ' <> "them  molassesses. 

artists  .....  loii..  Hii.hi.  TOho  are  not  — 


Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Handel  knew 
this  little  fact. 

The  program  In  Its  varied  nature  was 
an  agreeable  departure  from  the  stereo- 
typed list  so  dear  to  many  local  and 
foreign  singers.  , . 

The  Quartet  gave  good  assistance, 
but  “In  a Gondola”  was  taken  at  too 
alow  a pace.  Stanford’s  songs  are  nei- 
ther chivalrlc  nor  English.  They  are 
melanoholy  examples  of  unimaginative, 
manufactured  music. 

Mr  Fiedler  played  conscientiously 
pieces  by  Satnt-Saens.  Zarzychi  and 
Hauser.  Mr.  Wry  accompanied  with 
taste.  Mr.  Shapleigh  brought  out  in 
his  accompaniments  all  that  is  hard, 
wooden,  and  disagreeable  in  a piano. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

For  some  there  is  a music  all  d^  long 

Like  flutes  in  paradise,  they S 

»•  ssrr.rrs 

for  with  it  will  go  th® 


hula  liiui  u — * * 

the  fact  that  an  Impresario  - 

his  business  must  appraise  his  artists 
at  their  commercial  value,  as  shown  by 
i the  box  ofllce.  For  the  same  reason  we 
are  dispensing  with  Melba  this  season 

i illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 

[News,  Nov.  28. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  20th 


......  h anA  likewise  “them  molassesses. 

people,  especially  those  who  are  not  I — . 

secure  as  to  their  definition  of  the  word  Any  young  man  wh°nPJ°P0°0S^_pr0se, 
The  sturdiest  skeptic  is  often  the  most  the  trade  of  writing  ■ P d 

enthusiastic  heiiever.  poetry  all 

lous,  play,  treat  s t0  the 


Mi 


face  ot  the  fact  that  he  has  decided 
that  the  color  ot  each  of  h*s.c'?nceA*a 
j this  week  shall  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  symphony.  That  of 
yesterday  was  an  interesting  enough 
composition,  by  C6sar  Franck;  yet  we 
' doubt  whether  such  obviously  deriv- 
ative and  s<  cond-class  work-excellent 
I soaond-clasH  though  it  be-deserved l a 
nlaf'-  of  so  much  honor  in  M. 
reux's  present  ambitious  schente.  The 
first  movement,  Indeed,  might  not  i.I 
be  described  as  a paraphrase  of  V/ag- 
>ier'-  'Trisian'  Prelude;  its  rcpetlt  oris 
‘were  many  and  a trifle  overpowering; 
for  it  Is  only  a great  master,  a Mo- 
! start,  a Beethoven,  who  can  repeat 
' himself  exquisitely.  The  conclusion  In 
thi-  ease  is  obvious.  The  second  move- 
ment Is  a great  Improvement,  however; 
It  begins  to  partake  of  some  ol  tt ia- 
vda'  q in  lit  v without  which  Ihe  most 
laborious  and  academic  of  compositions 
fall  dull  and  lifeless.  It  Is  this  quality 
which  at  once  reveals  the  musician, 
and  there  are  portions  of  the  third 
movement  also  which  make  this  point 
quit-  clear.  It  Is  true  that  even  here  a 
rather  tiresome  Insistence  on  the 
th'-rue  mart  i (I  much  of  the  effect,  but 
there  was.  under  the  surface,  the  genu 


• lous,  play,  treaa.oc  - w t0  the 

„!Zl,  X.'S"  c7*Tr  ' flAcU  V sy  ni-  »»»<«•  ™ « 

Hull  wan,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting  gas  when  I am  not  using  a bur  e . face  and  figure  unstatuesque. 

hat  he  has  yet  favored  us  with  m t ot  the  room  for  only  five  are  statuesque  or  • not 

Lee  of  the  fact  that  he  has  decided  l * j turn  0ff  the  gas.  Mrs  ^ow  this  unpleasantness  would 

Corker  is  equally  prudent.  Our  gas  bill  ^ave  arlsen,  Mr.  the  I 

for  last  month  was  only  $1  30.  Tes,  not  have  i0st  his  temp  . have  j 

Mr.  Corker,  but  what  was  your  match  J)erson  of  the  late  Mb  ^teve^^  ;m_  | 

bill  for  the  month,  not  to  mention  the  begn  subjected  to  such  bg_  , 

■wear  of  trouser  seat? 


» ••  <»• 

oi  nercuic®  have  said: 


Do  you  remember,  Corker,  when  >ou 

were  at  Harvard,  how  carefully  Prof  o{  Hercuies  lounu  - said; 

Lovering  nursed  the  burnt  matches  that  road  Mr.  Stevenson  should  in_ 

, t,.mhipr  on  Ins  desk?  if  t write  books  people 


In-  muslf’lan’s  feeling,  'rightly  strug 
gllng'to  be  free.’  ” 


, stood,  in  a huge  tumbler  on  his  desk  . 
Did  you  ever  see  him  use  a fresh 

match  ? 

We  quoted  last  week  an  instance  of 
icm:rsn-mh  centur?— Hatred  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  yet  what  courtesies 
have  been  shown  reciprocally  in  war. 
When  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  beaten 
Off  from  Santa  Cruz  in  1797,  with  a loss  | 
of  colors,  his  arm,  his  boats  and  about  , 
250  of  his  best  men.  the  Spaniards, 
“with  whom  we  are  ever  on  bette 
terms  in  war  than  in  peace,”  gave  every  | 
Englishman  a loaf  of  bread  and  a bot- 
i tie  of  wine;  and  Nelson  favored  Gen. 

I Gutlenez  by  taking  home  a dispatch  in- 
. - J forming  the  Spanish  Court  of  < 

ir.v  which  had  been  won  O'.'T  hlms.lL^ 


-Now  ifl  write  books  people  will  ta- 

y-  %U;rl  G always  uneasy  persons 
l°bo  rshtortlseMatues  to  everybody.” 

' Has  anybody  ever  made  out  a list  ot  , 
“The  One  Hundred  Worst  Books  . 

It  was  on  Dec.  15,  1885  that  Jules 

DestrOe  said  of  Rodenbach.  His  -°*e 
migfiiailty  is  his  belief  that  he  is  orig- 
inal.” "j — 

^ reorc  Avellis  of  Frankfort  as- 
serts that  "singers  should  not  ride  the 
•bicycle-  Oust  will  injure  the  throat, 
find  thejtemptation  to  overdo  n i . e 


ers  are  impassioned  bicyclist 

Avellis  thunders  asalnst  the 
e of  smoking  tobacco  and  clgar- 
And  yet  Santley  tells  us  he  never 
a great  singer  who  did  not  smoke, 
rlo  smoked  dally  from  25  to  30  or- 
,m»ry-slzed  cigars,  "and  in  Italy, 
vhero  real  Havana  cigars  are  rarely 
'(obtainable,  he  used  to  smoke  a hundred 
ivours  a day.” 

'*■  But  this  little  book  “Der  Gessang- 
Vurzt  " by  Ur.  Avellis,  published  a few 
.months  ago.  is  entertaining  whether 
you  agree  with  his  premises  and  con- 
elusions  or  pooh-pooh  at  them.  We  no- 
tice that  he  uses  the  word  "cowboy" 
without  quotation  marks,  as  though  it 
were  established  firmly  in  the  German 
language.  The  learned  Doctor  insists 
that  German  singers  should  wash  the 
altogether  every  day.  For  this  he  will 
be  called  "extravagant,”  "too  radical,” 
"crazy,”  by  his  conservative  country- 
men, who  go  to  the  baths  once  a year. 

We  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  fond  of  prating  about  “the  out- 
rageous license"  given  "comic  papers” 
of  Paris  to  this  little  Incident  that  hap- 
pened in  a Parisian  Court  toward  tlje 
end  of  last  month.  The  staff  of  a cer- 
tain paper  appeared  before  a Correc- 
tional Chamber  on  charges  of  offences 
‘against  public  decency.  The  editor 
was  sentenced  to  imprisoifrnent  for 
three  months  and  a fine  of  $200.  The 
manager  was  fined  the  same  amount, 
with  15  days’  imprisonment.  The  artist, 
on  account  of  the  First  Offenders’  Act, 
got  off  with  one  month. 

M.'G.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “I  saw 


(tie.  tt>  1 1* 

WITH  MUSICIANS. 


the  other  day  in  an  English  newspaper 
an  allusion  to  a daring' dacolty  in  India. 
W hat  does  ‘dacolty’  mean?  I cannot 
find  the  word  in  any  dictionary  at 
hand."  Dacolty  is  a system  of  robbery 
practised  by  the  dacoits,  a class  of  rob- 
bers in  India  and  Burmah,  who  plun- 
der in  armed  bands.  According  to  the 
Indian  penal  code,  the  band  must  not 
be  less  than  five  ih  number.  The  word 
was  introduced  into  English  early  in 
this  century. 


"Dacoit"  comes  from  the.  Hindi  and 
not  from  a man’s  name,  as  M.  G.  sug- 
gests in  his  note.  This  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  reflections  on  the 
strange  apotheosis  by  which  a mere 
private  name  becomes  a public  symbol. 
"Does  Mr.  Gladstone,  I wonder,  in- 
struct his  valet  ’to  pack  his  Gladstone’? 
How  strange  it  must  seem!  * 4 * I 
wondered  if  Colonel  Boycott  ever  uses 
the  word  ‘boycott,’  and  how  strange  it 
must  have  seemed  to  the  late  McAdam 
to  walk  for  miles  and  miles  upon  his 
own  name,  like  a carpet  spread  out  be- 
fore him.” 

We  remember  vaguely  certain  poetic 
lines  which  describe  Adonis  as  repos- 
ing on  hyacinths  and  roses.  If  Adonis 
did  contract  the  habit  of  sleeping  on 
hyacinths,  he  probably  suffered  from 
eczema  in  consequence.  For  Dr.  Mor- 
ris’s experiments  at  Kew  "show  that 
the  scales  from  the  bulbs  have  produced 
this  disease  in  gardeners.”  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  eczema  is  a 
nervous  disease.  As  for  Adonis,  Calli- 
machus says  that  Venus  hid  him  in  a 
lettuce  patch. 

The  fattest  and  biggest  cabman  in 
Paris  died  last  month.  He  weighed  280 
pounds  and  was  nearly  6 feet  8 inches 
tall.  He  could  lift  his  cab  with  one 
arm.  His  horse,  whom  he  loved  dearly, 
was  as  big  and  fat  in  proportion  as 
himself.  This  excellent  Mr.  Kirsch,  un- 
fortunately, was  partial  to  pleasingly 
disguised  alcohol,  and  every  day  he 
drank  about  16  litres  of  white  wine. 

"Capt.  Mahan’s  ’Life  of  Nelson’  is 
expected  to  appear  in  March.”  Will  it 
answer  fully  the  demands  of  Capt. 
Burton,  made  in  1863?  "The  life  of 
Nelson,  like  that  of  Washington,  has 
still  to  be  written;  but  who  will  do  it? 
Who  dares  to  set  before  the  public  a 
faithful  portraiture  of  all  the  frailty 
and  meanness,  vice  and  folly,  greatness, 
splendor  of  spirit  and  high  superiority 
over  the  herd  of  men  which  character- 
ize a Napoleon,  or  even  a Nelson?  And 
cui  bono?  say  many.  Here  is  a man 
who  has  taken  official  rank  as  a British 
naval  hero — has  not  his  life  been  writ- 
ten in  classical  English  by  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  poet  laureate,  etc., 
etc.?  Better  quieta  non  movere.  Has 
not  the  book  been  published  by  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  Albemarle  Street? 
What  the  deuce  would  you  do  more? 
{For  my  part,  I would  know  the  truth; 

I v ould  see  published  the  copy  of  verses 
I | written  after  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 

| and  hear  more  of  a journal  lately 
printed.  444  The  worst  of  these  con- 
tional  biographies  is,  that  the 
orld  derives  from  them  no  moral 
hints.” 

| 


Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Concert 
1 —A  Pianist’s  Debut 


Has  Dvorak  Said  His  Last 
Important  Word? 


Gossip  About  Symphony  Con- 
cert and  Other  Things. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  pianist,  gave 
a concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall.  She  was  assisted  by  a 
string  quartet  (Messrs.  Mahn,  Berger, 
Fisher  and  Barth),  and  by  Miss  Gerda 
Nelson,  pianist,  who  made  her  d£but. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Quartet,  Op.  1C.  E fiat Beethoven 

Nocturne,  Opus  62.  B major Chopin 

Brooklet.  Op.  62 Grieg 

Cracovienne  Fantastlque,  Op.  14.  .Faderewsky 
Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Andante  from  string  quartet Tschaikowski 

Impromptu,  B flat,  Op.  142 Schubert 

Gnomenreigen  Liszt 

Miss  Nelson. 

Quintet,  Op.  44,  E fiat Schumann 

The  characteristic  merits  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood’s playing  have  long  been  known  in 
Boston.  When  she  appears  in  public 
the  hearer  expects  refinement  and 
elegance  rather  than  any  marked  in- 
dividuality In  the  conception  or  the 
carrying  out  of  the  conception.  She  is 
a discreet  player  in  ensemble,  and  per- 
haps in  chamber  music  she  shows  to 
best  advantage  her  musical  qualities; 
and,  remember,  discretion  in  ensemble 
is  by  no  means  the  least  of  things  de- 
sirable. 

Miss  Nelson  has  a certain  digital 
fluency,  which  is  sporadic  rather  than 
chronic.  Due  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  nervousness  customarily 
attending  a first  appearance.  This 
nervousness  was  shown  yesterday  in 
occasional  mechanical  hitches,  lack  of 
precision  in  attack,  and  excessive  fond- 
ness for  the  damper  pedal.  It  was  not 
shown  in  any  too  exuberant  burst  of 
musical  feeling;  and  yet  such  bursts  in 
a young  player  are  to  be  desired,  for 
they  argue  a musical  nature  that  needs 
judicious  repression  and  not  daily  en- 
couragement. Miss  Nelson  is  still  a 
pupil.  Let  us  wait  a year  or  twq  before 
examining  seriously  her  case. 

The  string  quartet  lent  valuable  as- 
sistance. There  was  a small  and  ap- 
plausive audience. 

Mrs.  Sherwood’s  second  concert  will 
be  given  Jan.  5.  She  will  then  be  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Hoffmann,  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Barth,  ’cellist. 

*** 

Is  it  not  probable  that  Dvorak  spoke 
his  last  word  in  music  some  time  ago? 
Surely,  his  latest  compositions  show 
vocabulary  rather  than  musical 
thought.  His  alleged  American  sym- 
phony is  disfigured  by  meretriciousness. 
Would  the  Kneisel  Quartet  have  played 
his  quartet  in  A flat  major  (October  26) 
if  it  had  been  signed  by  Jones  of  Brain- 
tree or  Robinson  of  Rutland? 

The  English  have  been  very  loyal 
to  Dvoi’&k  ever  since  his  “Spectre’s 
Bride”  was  produced  at  Birmingham, 
but  I find  tn&. Musical  Times  (London) 
of  Dec.  1 publishing  tileSG 
words: 

,,“A  great  disappointment  awaited 
those  who  were  attracted  to  the  second 
concert  (Richter)  on  Oct.  26,  by  the  ’first 
perr°rrna.nce’  of  a new  symphonic  poem. 
The  Golden  Spinning  Wheel,’  by  An- 
tonin Dvorak;  for  a piece  of  such 
length  (it  lasted  26  minutes  by  the 
clock!),  containing  so  few  striking  ideas 
and  so  little  of  interest  in  the  work- 
manship, has  not  been  heard  at  a high- 
class  orchestral  concert  for  many  a 
day.  Those  who  had  read  beforehand 
the  extraordinary  folk-tale  serving  as 
a ’poetic’  basis  to  the  piece  had  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  even  the  genius 
of  a Dvorak  could  furnish  the  music 
descriptive  or  suggestive  of  the  grue- 
some details  with  which  it  abounds. 
But  that  the  hand  which  penned  ‘The 
Spectre’s  Bride’  should  have  lost  so 
much  of  its  cunning  as  to  produce  an 
fbsolutely  dull  and  irritating  work  was, 
Indeed,  a bitter  experience.  True,  the 
charm  of  Dvorak’s  exquisite  orchestra- 
tion, his  easy  flow  of  tune,  his  ever- 
welcome  rhythmical  swing  cast  their 
spell  over  the  listener  during  the  first 
few  minutes.  But  these  things  alone  i 
do  not  make  great  or  even  passably 
enjoybale  music,  and  as  page  after  page 
of  the  score  was  played  without  offer- 
ing a single  stirring  moment,  delight 
cnanged  to  indifference  and  indifference 
(to  irritation,  and  the  audience  all  but 
I declined’  the  work.  May  the  result 
serve  as  a warning  to  a great  composer 
against  over-production!” 

But  Is  Dvorak  a “great”  composer? 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  been 
overated. 


I bolleve  the 

work  in  Germany  was  by  Hugo 

at  Wurzburg  in  October. 

1 understand  that  Mr.  Schroedcr,  who 
will  b&  the  soloist  Saturday  night,  as- 
sisted Dvorak  materially  in  the  com- 
position of  the  solo  part. 

"The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  by 
Berlioz  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time  Jan.  21,  1857.  Now  that  year  first 
saw  at  Kiinlgsberg  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Rubinstein’s  "Ocean"  sym- 
phony, which  will  also  be  played  here 
j Saturday  night.  Thank  the  Lord,  the 
original  version  will  be  then  given, 
the  one  In  four  movements;  not  the  one 
in  seven.  The  original  version  was  first 
heard  here  Feb.  6,  1S73.  The  version  in 
six  movements  was  played  here  May 
j 21,  1873,  when  Rubinstein  conducted, 
j The  first  performance  here  of  the 
| entire  work  was  Dec.  15,  1894.  May  that 
) performance  be  also  the  last! 

* * * 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  just 
published  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehblel’s  “How 
to  Listen  to  Music.”  This  book  will 
be  reviewed  in  the  Journal  next  Wed- 
nesday. It  is  pertinent  to  say  now  that 
the  attraptive  volume  will  give  in- 
| struction  as  well  as  pleasure  to  fre- 
| quenters  of  Symphony  concerts  who 
wonder  secretly  what  the  names  of 
certain  istruments,  blown  Into  or 
tickled  oy  men  In  evening  dress,  really 
are,  and  are  ashamed  to  ask  their 
! neighbors,  who  meanwhile  are  trying  to 
| understand  the  analytical  programs 
provided  for  them  gratuitously  through- 
out the  season. 

* * » 

I happened  the  other  day  to  look  over 
the  Statistical  Retrospect  of  the  Vien- 
' no  Opera,  1869-1894  (the  book  was  com- 
piled by  A.  J.  Weltner)  and  I found 
these  facts  of  interest  to  music  lovers 
in  Boston. 

The  Cavaliere,  Oreste  Bimboni,  who 
proved  so  bravely  his  skill  as  a coTT-  j 
ductor  during  the  late  short  and  ill- 
starred  Maplesonian  Season-,  visited 
Vienna  as  a conductor  in  1883  and  1884. 

Herr  Carl  Adams  was  engaged  as  a 
solo  singer  at  the  Vienna  Opera  from 
August  1,  1867  to  July  31,  1870,  and  from 
August  1,  1871,  to  July  31,  1876. 

Campanini  sang  in  the  opera  house 
j in  1878  "Luigia”  Cary  was  tljere  in 
1876.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  sang  there 
; in  1880,  and  Marie  Lltta  in  1878. 
j Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor  from 
I May  1,  1874,  to  April  30,  1884.  Arthur 
Nikisch  was  a violinist  in  the  orchestra 
from  Jan.  1,  1874,  to  Dee.  31,  1877.  Emil 
Pauer  (sic)  was  violinist  there  from 
August  1,  1872,  to  Nov.  30,  1875.  Otto 
Roth  was  violinist  there  from  January 
1,  1884,  to  Sept.  15,  1887. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  comments 
on  the  cry.  "America  for  American 
Musicians:  ” 

"Hitherto  the  imported  musical  celeb- 
rity, whether  he  operated  on  the  con- 
cert platform  or  performed  upon  the 
lyric  stage,  has  always  been  sure  of 
an  appreciative  audience  in  America, 
and,  indeed,  has  sucked  thereout  no 
small  advantage.  But  now,  if  the 
Transatlantic  musical  press  can  help 
it,  the  high  old  time  to  which  the 
exotic  artist  has  been  so  blissfully  ac- 
customed will  not  be  meted  out  to 
him  over  there  any  longer.  The  coming  i 
McKinley  era  is  to  be  proteetionist  in 
respect  of  this  exotic,  also.  We  do 
not  ourselves  quite  see  how  this  partic- 
ular product  Is  to  be  tariffed  out,  but, 
as  we  read  the  Musical  Age,  tariffed  i 
out  he  has  got  to  be.  The  American  ■ 
soil,  our  contemporary  should  rather 
think,  can  grow  for  itself  quite  as 
much  vocal  and  instrumental  torture 
as  it  wants,  or  ought  to  want.  It 
wants  no  nimbus-haired  pianists  from 
Europe  to  play  upon  the  keys  of  its 
strong  boxes,  no  swarthy  fiddler  to 
loosen  its  purse  strings,  no  ravishing 
tenure  to  sing  of  amore  and  dolore, 
and  carry  away  an  heiress.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley will  please  note  that,  for  the 
future,  only  native  notes  will  be  ac- 
cepted. We  are  not  in  the  counsels 
of  the  President-elect,  but  we  have  an 
idea  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  trend  of  his  coun- 
trymen's musical  proclivities  than  is 
its  musical  press,  and,  we  take  it,  Mr. 
Harte’s  latest  amateur  is  typical.  Ho 
had  heard  Rubinstein  once,  he  said, 
and  was  far  from  regretting  what  the 
audition  had  cost  him.  ‘Why,  he  hit 
that  pianner  till  it  fairly  sat  up  and 
shouted.  Give  us  Rube!’  We  doubt  if 
‘Rube’  will  be  tariffed  out  yet  awhile.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 

His  mother  she  made  him  some  water-gruel, 
And  stirred  it  round  with  a spoon; 

Giles  Collins  he  ate  up  his  water-gruel, 

And  died  before  ’t  was  noon, 

And  died  before  *t  was  noon. 


coasting  where  you  lived— down  Round 
Hill.  Von  wore  a thick  Jacket;  there 
was  a tippet  'round  your  neck;  you  had 
a fur  cap  turned  down  over  your  ears; 
and  your  hands  were  In  mittens.  If  you 
now  stood  in  such  a costume  for  live 
minutes  on  a street  corner,  you  would 
surely  moot  Mr.  P.  Neumonla,  and  he 
would  go  homo  with  you.  Your  ma- 
turity, Sir,  sees  you  weakened  and  not 
strengthened.  How  do  you  account  for 
It? 


This  Giles  Collins,  whose  sad  fate  Is 
told  In  the  lines  printed  above,  was  no 
boy.  The  poet  says  distinctly  that 
(Giles’s  mother  was  old.  It  took  six 
strong  men  to  bear  the  body.  Giles  died 
of  love,  of  love  for  Lady  Anna,  who 
"Was  sitting  at  her  window. 

Mending  her  night-robe  and  coif, 

' She  saw  the  very  prettiest  corpse. 

She’d  seen  In  all  her  l'fe,  life. 

She’d  seen  In  all  her  life." 


There  is  now  no  joy  to  you  such  as 
that  felt  forty  years  ago.  Your  sled  was 
upholstered  and  it  bore  in  gaudy  let- 
ters the  name  Wapiti;  your  father  gave 
it  to  you  for  a Christmas  present,  and 
yet  Mike  Blanchfleld’s  sled,  old  and  bat- 
tered, would  pass  it  every  time,  and 
Mike  grinned  like  a fiend  as  he  put 
his  thumb  to  his  nose  and  spread  indeli- 
cate fingers.  The  snow  crackled  under 
your  boots.  There  was  no  wind.  The 
crescent  In  the  sky  shivered.  To  you 
it  was  simply  a crescent;  it  suggested 
then  no  myth,  or  thought  of  symbolism, 
or  valuable  scientific  fact.  The  mare 
in  the  barn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
neighed  in  a catarrhal  fashion;  for  even 
she  was  cold.  And  the  keenest  pleasure 
of  all  was  not  the  mad  rush  down  the 
hill,  or  the  danger  at  the  crossing,  or 
the  presence  of  Rebecca,  the  Dulcinea 
of  King  Street;  it  was  the  knowledge 
that  you  had  overstayed  your  time, 
that  your  mother  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  that  your  father  had  the  set 
jaw  that  preceded  bodily  punishment. 
Yet  you  said  to  yourself,  "Once  more; 
once  more;’’  but  try  as  you  would  you 
could  not  pass  Mike  Blanchfield. 

And  do  you  remember  the  corduroy 
boots  that  your  father  brought  you 
from  the  city?  He  said,  "Now  you’ll  be 
warm,  my  boy.”  You  wore  them  to 
school;  and  there  was  one  loud,  uni- 
versal, horrid  yell.  There  was  the 
philistine  contempt  for  anything  new  or 
unexpected.  The  summer  before  you 
had  antagonized  your  playmates  by 
wearing  an  elaborate  collar  pinned  to 
your  jacket  and  ornamented  with  an 
arrangement  of  tassels.  You  were  sus- 
picious of  ironical  comment  when  your 
mother  fastened  the  thing  with  pride 
and,  kissing  you,  told  you  to  be  a good 
boy.  But  the  reception  of  the  corduroy 
boots  killed  in  your  breast  the  memory 
of  past  anguish.  Ah,  how  uncomfort- 
able you  often  were  on  account  of  the 
affection  of  your  parents!  You  envied 
poorer  boys  who  wore  ordinary  boots  of 
leather,  and  whose  collars— when  they  1 
had  any— were  not  taken  from  the  por- 
trait of  "The  Little  Prince.’’ 

You  do  not  remember,  as  you  sit  in 
your  parlor  in  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
what  happened  15  years  ago  one  half 
so  clearly  as  you  remember  the  epi- 
sodes of  boots,  and  collars,  and  sliding 
down  Round  Hill.  You  are  fast  be- 
coming* old.  Read  Schopenhauer's 
"The  Ages  of  Life,”  and  you  may  find 
comfort.  "It  is  the  depth  and  intensi- 
ty of  this  early  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  that  explain  why 
the  experiences  of  childhood  take  such 
a firm  hold  on  the  memory.  4 4 » 
The  class  of  things  that  may  be  called 
insignificant  is  continually  receiving 
fresh  additions:  much  that  wears  an 
air  of  Importance  at  first,  gradually 
becomes  of  no  consequence  at  all  from 
the  fact  of  its  frequent  repetition;  so 
that  in  the  end  we  actually  lose  count 
of  the  number  of  times  It  happens. 
Hence  we  are  better  able  to  remember 
the  events  of  our  early  than  of  our  later 
years.”  And  you  must  not  forget  that 
for  some  years  you  have  pursued  hap- 
piness. When  happiness  is  pursued,  it 
is  never  caught. 


Dvorak’s  ’cello  concerto  will  be  per- 
formed in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Symphony  concert  Saturday  night. 
| It  was  first  produced  at  a concert  of 
I the  Philharmonic  Society  (London), 
March  19,  1896,  when  Leo  Stern  played 
I the  solo  _ part  and  Dvorak  conducted. 


Judge  Holmes  thought  that  a Lilipu- 
tian  should  not  be  subjected  to  Brob- 
dingnagian  bail.  The  Judge  knows  his 
Gulliver. 


| The  Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan  said  as 
the  peroration  of  his  great  speech  in 
New  York  that  it  remains  for  the  box- 
ers of  the  present  day,  and  their  man- 
agers, to  make  boxing  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sports  in  the  athletic  world.  And 
the  hearers  applauded  wildly,  thinking 
no  doubt  of  the  judicial  Interest  now 
taken  in  the  Fitzsimmons-Sharkey  case. 


You  walked  across  the  Common  hur- 
riedly. Your  feet  were  cold,  although 
they  were  encased  in  $13  shoes  with  an 
ingenious  application  of  cork-sole.  Your 
ears  tingled.  Your  back  was  shivery, 
and  yet  you  wore  approved  sanitary 
underwear  and  a fur-lined  coat.  At  the 
Club  you  could  not  get  too  near  the  fire, 
and  contrary  to  your  habit,  you  pre- 
scribed yourself  two  cock-tails.  And 
even  then  you  were  cold  when  you  sat 
down  at  meat  with  your  faithful  spouse 
and  accomplished  daughter.  Do  you 
remember  forty  years  ago?  You  would 
then  go  coasting— no,  you  never  said 


We  regret  to  find  a lecturer  on  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  birds— the  lecture 
was  given  before  a chapter  of  the 
Agassiz  Association— using  this  phrase: 
"the  crow  of  the  domestic  rooster.” 
As  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  once  said. 


a rooster  is  any  animal  that  roosts. 
"Almost  all  birds  are  roosters,  the  hens, 
of  course,  as  well  as  the  cooks.  444 
The  cock  is  no  more  a rooster  than,  the 
hen;  and  domestic  fowls  are  no  more 
roosters  than  canary  birds  or  peacocks. 
Out  of  this  nonsense,  however,  people 
must  be  laughed  rather  than  reasoned.”  ^ 

What  a pity  that  there  was  no  bulbul  j 
in  tho  ffubllcGarden  for  the  Illustration  ; 


Mr.  Maynard's  lecture.  The  vocal 
i apparatus  of  this  interesting  bird  de- 
I serves  lively  admiration.  To  be  sure,  it 
! is  late  in  the  season  for  a bulbul,  and  if 
he  were  kept  in  the  Public  Garden  he 
i should  be  provided  with  a chest  pro- 
I teetor.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Doogue  will 
j surely  provide  a bulbul  for  the  spring 
exhibition.  We  have  already  called  his 
attention  to  this  important  matter. 

| Young'  gentlemen  who.  finding  the 
I season  dull  in  Boston,  propo^  to  join 
l the  Cuban  insurrectionists  should  be- 
ware of  the  "congrejos,"  a dish  of  land 
crabs,  and  shun  mangoes  and  pine-ap- 
I pies  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  cour- 
’ age  In  full  glory.  They  should  eat  Algl- 
, rf  ta  berries,  or  the  bAsugo  fish,  or  chilt- 
apin.  or  com&l,  gu&ge,  madrdna,  nizta- 
! mul.  orfjon,  pas&s,  pontSduro,  quidte, 

| to;>oefiie,  tequesquite.  Life  may  be 
maintained  by  a judicious  use  of  chila- 
j quiles  and  tamfil. 

STEINERT^  HALL. 

A Temple  Worth v of  the 
Goddess  Music. 

Opening  Concert  by  the  Kneisels 
and  Mr.  Baermann. 


Description  of  a Very  Bril- 
liant Occas:on. 


The  new  Steincrt  Music  Hall  was 
! opened  formally  last  night  by  a con 
cert  in  which  the  Ivneisel  Quartet  and 
Mr.  Carl  Baermann  took  part.  There 
was  a representative  audience  of  musi- 
I cal  Boston.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Quartet  in  D major,  op.  64,  No.  5..-..Haydij 
4 Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  hovcn 

) Qua"ctllof°ropP^"°:. Schumann 

Through  the  enterprise,  experience 
and  taste  of  Messrs.  M.  Steinert  & Sons 
this  city  has  at  last  an  ideal  hall  for 
chamber  concerts.  Yes,  ideal  is  here 
no  vain  and  empty  word. 

For  the  new  Steinert  Hall  answers  all 
requirements.  The  location  is  con- 
: venient;  the  size— it  seats  comfortably 
1 600  people— is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small;  the  approach  encourages  and 
does  not  repel;  the  seats  are  easy  of  ac- 
I cess,  roomy;  the  lighting  is  so  arranged 
that  there  is  no  distracting  glare;  the 
ventilation  and  the  heating  are  above  j 
I cavil;  the  stage  is  of  the  right  height;  I 
I the  difficult  problem  of  acoustics  has 


floor  “Ts 'a  soWiAffig  Doard.  Its  height 

is  such  that  tho  audience  Is  enwrapped 
In  a musical  atmosphere;  the  body  of 
sound  does  not  shoot  cellingward,  or 
over  the  heads  of  the  hearers.  There 
is  the  Immediate  establishment  of 
musical  Intimacy  between  the  player 
and  the  audience.  The  most  delicate 
pianissimo  is  distinct;  the  strongest 
fortissimo  is  not  overbearing.  And  so 
the  skill  of  the  performers  last  night 
was  even,  more  fully  appreciated  than 
on  the  many  former  occasions  when  it 
has  been  abundantly  in  evidence. 

The  program,  although  made  up  of 
familiar  compositions,  was  eminently 
lit  for  dedicatory  purposes.  The  quartet 
cf  Haydn,  fresh,  frank,  spontaneous: 
the  superb  showpiece  of  Beethoven, 
with  its  relieving  passages  of  unearthly 
beauty;  the  passionate  quartet  of  Schu- 
mann, with  its  experiments  and  its  in- 
tensely modern  feeling;  these  may  well 
serve  as  examples  of  succeeding  but 
immortal  schools.  For  wide  as  the  gap 
may  seem  between  Haydn  and  Schu- 
mann, to  the  student  who  has  the  sense 
of  historical  perspective  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  of  Schumann  without  also 
remembering  his  predecessors. 

The  Haydn  quartet  was  played  most 
charmingly.  Mr.  Baermann  was  at  his 
best  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  and  his 
best  in  the  music  of  Beethoven  is  some- 
thing admirable.  Mr.  Kneisel  displayed 
all  the  qualities  that  make  him  the 
widely-acknowledged  artist.  In  the 
quartet  by  Schumann,  Mr.  Baermann 
| was  occasionally  forgetful  of  the  claims 
I of  his  associates.  He  wras  inclined  to 
hurry,  and  in  the  finale  especially  he 
forgot  at  times  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ensemble.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  same  quartet  there  were  many 
glorious  moments. 

» * « 

The  audience  was  very  applausive, 
and  it  wag  also  loud  in  expressions  of 
delight  at  the  beauty  and  the  comfort 
of  the  hall. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

He  belonged  to  a class  of  men  who  never 
quite  understand  there  is  something  to  be 
done  in  the  w(rld.  They  are  the  Mereutios 
of  society.  « * * They  write  and  talk  epi- 
grams-  they  produce  comic  books,  they  are 
amusing  at  dinner.  Life  means  more  than 
that. 


dial' 
; but 
only 


agreeable  side  dtsffi  eittier  stuffed 
dame  Simone,  or  served  in  a Stett- 
in fine  houses  lettuce  Is  employed 
as  a garnish,  chiefly  in  stews." 

Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  saw-  crowded 
streets  “aglow  with  red  fire”  Tuesday 
night.  There  were  bands  a-tooting  and 
a-blaring.  There  was  a procession,  and  j 
societies  were,  in  regalia.  There  was  a 
meeting  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  all 
opera  houses  in  small  towns  are 
‘‘grand.”  The  Mayor  “delivered  an  ad- 
dress.” So  did  “other  prominent  citi- 
zens.” And  why  this  sky-assailing  tu- 
mult? Why  these  rocket-flights  of  ora- 
tory? Why  were  8000  people  at  the  rail- 
1 way  station,  before  the  first  cannon 
gave  the  signal  for  frenetic  joy?  Be- 
'cause  Mr.  Joe  Rice,  who  won  second 
place  in  the  six-day  bicycle  race,  was 
once  more  in  the  town  that  he  honors 
by  his  choice  of  residence. 

“Ah,  but  I saw  Mace  and  Sullivan.” 
will  be  a boast  in  the  future.  Consum- 
mate exponents  of  their  art  such  as 
they,  respectively  the  most  perfect  and 
ithe  most  powerful  fighters  of  their 
time,  make  landmarks  in  their  calling 
as  memorable  as  those  reared  by  Mario 
and  Bottesini.  Possibly  the  greatest 
■windbags,  who  have  succeeded  Mace 
,and  Sullivan,  will  be  remembered^  by 

coming  generations,  too. New  York 

Sun. 

That  Mr.  Foster  in  New  York  turned 
,pale  when  he  found  five  wives  waiting 
for  him  in  Court  is  not  surprising. 
There  are  men  who  show  palpable  dis- 
turbance at  the  nerve  centres  when 
l they  are  confronted  suddenly  with  one 
wife. 

Mr.  James  G.  Huneker  was  thus  af- 
fected by  Yvette  Guilbert  at  Koster 
and  Bial’s:  “Hoarse  cries  that  must  be 
i uttered  by  the  throat  of  the  damned, 
mocking  bursts  of  laughter,  laughter 
that  soils  as  it  sounds,  and  then  the 
'strange  case  of  the  virginal  and  vicious 
Is  unrolled  before  our  eyes,  unrolled  by. 
'an  art  as  cunning  as  Stevenson’s,  re- 
pealing a double  personality,  a multiple 
personality,  revealing  a great  artist, 
’who  takes  on  the  sighs,  sobs,  pain  and 
[pleasure  of  the  humanity  that  grunts 
and  sweats,  prays  and  dies  beneath  the 
sun  and  earth.” 


uie  Uiuit-uit  F* * 

been  most  satisfactorily  solved.  There 
are  boxes,  but  they  are  not  aggressive; 
their  shallowness  and  simplicity  do  not 
diffuse  or  smother  the  volume  of  sound. 
There  is  a gallery  which  is  a delight 
| and  not  a vexation  to  those  who  sit  in 
it.  And  in  this  hall.  35  feet  below  the 
level  of  Boylston  Street,  there  is  no 
thought  or  suggestion  of  prosaic  traf- 
fic; there  is  no  possible  disturbing 
noise  from  the  outer  world;  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  subterranean  discomfort. 

At  last  Boston  has  a meet  and  fitting 
home  for  chamber  music,  intimate  mu- 
tic.  The  decorations  are  chaste,  but 
not  cold;  refined  simplicity  rules 
( throughout.  There  is  nothing  to  take 
tho  attention  away  from  the  music. 
| On  the  other  hand,  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  chamber  enlarges  the  musical 
enjoyment  of  the  hearer. 


Did  yeu  ever  consider  how  dependent 
music  is  on  Us  surrounding's  for  the 
proper  appreciation  of  it?  A laborious 
climb  up  narrow  steps;  contracted 
seats  and  cramped  aisles;  shabby  or 
gaudy  walls;  incongruous  decorations; 
a stage  adjusted  so  that  necks  must 
be  craned,  for  few  can  resist  the  temp-  | 
tation  of  staring  at  the  musicians; 
draughts  or  foul  air;  lights  that  dazzle 
the  eye;  the  memory  of  performances 
In  the  hall  that  were  distinctly  unmu- 
sical—all  these  are  abhorrent  to  the 
y ;s<-,  and  mighty  must  be  the  talent 
of  her  servants  to  overcome  them. 

. * . 

But  now,  I repeat,  Boston  has  an  ideal 
hall  for  chamber  music.  A long  stand-  > 
ing  and  deserved  reproach  against  this 
town  has  been  removed.  Will  not  at  no 
far  distant  day  some  lover  or  lovers 
f of  music,  or  lovers  of  the  fame  of  , 
this  city,  do  for  the  Symphony  Or-  | 
Icheetra  and  the  choral  societies  what 
* Messrs.  Htelnert  & Sons  have  done  I 
for  chamber  music? 


If  ice  will  bear  a man  or  even  a goose 
before  Christmas,  it  will  not  bear  a 
mouse  afterward. 

About  this  time  expect  paragraphs 
concerning  Christmas  shopping.  On 
Beacon  Hill  there  lives  in  ease  a fam- 
ily,  consisting-  of  fathier,  mother  and 
boy.  A year  ago  the  parents  cudgelled 
their  brains,  wondering  what  they 
might  give  their  son  as  a Christmas 
present.  They  are  rich;  but  the 
youngster  had  everything— indeed,  his 
grandmother,  a severe  old  lady  who  j 
still  believes  in  the  plenary  inspiration  I 
of  The  Proverbs,  said  Tommy  had 
too  much.  The  toy  shops  were  ex-  i 
amined.  as  though  for  an  inventory,  | 
book  shop  clerks  lost  their  veneered  pa-i 
tience.  Finally  the  father  said  “Let  s 
ask  Tommy  what  he  wants.”  And 
Tommy  answered  without  delay, 
“Gimme  an  old  suit  of  clothes  so  I can 
lick  a Mick!”  

“The  trouble  with  many  of  these  im- 
pressionists,” remarked  old  Chimes  to  ! 
young  Startle,  fresh  from  Pans,  who 
paints  in  tomatoes  and  omelettes,  “is 
that  they  don’t  impress.” 

Miss  FMicie  Peaudan  visited  a shop 
In  Paris  a fortnight  ago  and  was 
pleased  mightily  with  the  stock,  so 
pleased  that  she  tried  to  conceal  about 
her  fair  body  112  articles  of  commerce. 
The  guard,  who  had  noticed  her  en- 
trance, was  amazed  to  find  her  strange- 
ly swollen  after  an  half-hour;  so  swol- 
len that  she  could  hardly  squeeze 
through  the  door.  He  summoned  a 
policeman,  not  a physician.  Nor  did 
Miss  Peaudan  plead  kleptomania.  A 
woman  of  considerable  originality,  she 
told  this  tale:  “I  am  about  to  marry  a 
widower  with  three  children,  of  whom 
I am  to  become  the  mother,  and  I 
wanted  to  start  house  with  a stock  of 
playthings  for  them.”  Would  you  be- 
lieve  it?  Miss  Peaudan’s  wedding  has 
been  postponed. 


Mi  l(r.‘ \b 


The  spider  shunned  the  interdicted  room, 

The  moth,  the  beetle,  and  the  fly  were  ban- 
ished. 

And  where  the  sunbeam  fell  athwart  the 
glcom 

The  very  midge  had  vanished. 


,rt  that  dedicated  was 
he  occasion.  The  rare  ex- 
he  acoustic  properties  was 
nd  a doubt  and  a perad- 
e stage  with  varnished 


There  is  enthusiasm  In  New  York 
over  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  Svengali. 
“And  now  comes  this  Englishman,  with 
his  genius,  to  teach  us  that  we  never 
read  the  book— that  we  never  saw  the 
play.”  Gosh!!! 

Again  there  is  talk  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  value  of  lettuce.  We  are 
still  barbarians  in  the  use  of  this  plant. 
The  Frenchmen  of  the  17th  century 
knew  a delicious  preserved  lettuce;  fur- 
thermore they  prepared  it  thus  for  gar- 
nishing all  sorts  of  soup;  “Let  the  let- 
tuce simmer  In  a pot  with  your  best 
bouillon;  season  it  with  fat  or  butter; 
when  the  leaves  are  cooked,  spilt  them 
Into  halves,  garnish  the  soup,  and 
serve.”  But  In  the  “Almanaeh  des  Gour- 
mands” (1808),  Grimod  de  la  ReynlSre 
speaks  of  lettuce  as  follows;  “Lettuce, 
of  which  the  bourgeoise  makes  a very 


You  are  a reasonably  sane  man,  and 
your  nerves  are  under  control;  but  an- 
swer honestly,  have  you  never  felt  a 
queer,  uncomfortable,  creepy  feeling 
when,  alone,  in  an  upper  chamber  you 
have  peered  into  a looking  glass?  What 
did  you  expect  to  see?  A face  not  your 
own?  A spectre  standing  near  you? 
A head  grinning  over  your  shoulder? 
Or,  like  unto  the  unfortunate  in  Hoff- 
mann’s story,  did  you  fear  to  find  no 
reflection  of  your  own  countenance? 
Have  you  not  then  given  way  to  terror 
and  rushed  from  the  room?  Baudelaire 
and  Poictevin  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  look  at  a mirror.  Rodenbach  gave 
as  a reason,  there  Is  a popular  tradition 
that  the  Devil  sometimes  appears  there- 
in; and  It  was  Rodenbach  who  wrote 
“Mysterious  room;  one  thought  it  held  a 

secret 

Of  something  sad,  of  which  it  was  a-weary, 
Having  seen  the  fleeting  mystery  in  the 
■glass.”  

Now  Daudet  once  compared  the  life 
of  a silent  looking-glass  to  the  living 
silence  of  the  stars  observed  by  Pascal. 
It  was  Mallarrm?,  however,  who  had 
the  most  poetic  fancy:  "And  thy  Vene- 
tian mirror,  deep  as  a cold  fountain 
in  Its  banks  of  gilt  work,  what  is  re- 
flected there?  Ah!  I am  sure  that  more 
than  one  woman  bathed  in  this  water 
the  sin  of  her  beauty,  and  perhaps  I 
should  see  a naked  phantom  if  I looked 
a long  time.” 

Or  at  dusk  when  Miss  Eustacia  de- 
scends languidly  the  long  stairway 
that  leads  from  her  chamber  to  the 
living  rooms,  is  she  not  startled  by  the 
conviction  that  some  shadowy  thing, 
some  amorous  ghost,  some  envious 
woman  buried  long  ago,  is  right  behind 
her?  And  does  she  not  rush  headlong 
in  unreasonable  fear? 


andAve  live  in  a tiny  flat.  Many  would 
call  us  very  poor,  but  we  live  happily. 

I want  to  give  Henry  an  unusually 
good  dinner  Christmas.  I am  sick  of 
the  usual  turkey,  plum  pudding,  and 
mince  pie.  You  seem  interested  in 
things  to  eat.  What  would  you  recom- 
mend? Yours  cordially,  Dollie.” 

We  consulted  Oscar.  Not  the  musical  , 
King,  not  the  hero  of  Scribe’s  comedy, 
but  "Oscar  of  the  Waldorf,”  the  Oscar 
whose  cook-book  in  907  quarto  pages 
lias  just  been  published.  We  began  at 
the  first  page.  “In  the  construction  of 
a kitchen  range— that  is.  one  that  is 
intended  for  cooking— it  is  necessary  to  ; 
consider  whether  it  is  advisable  or  not 
to  erect  a stove  for  each  particular  pur- 
pose or  process,  or  whether  a stove  can 
be  so  constructed  as  it  will  enable  all 
processes  to  be  carried  on  with  It  at  one 
time,  or  indepently.”  Oscar’s  Eng- 
lish is  a little  quisby,  but  his  meaning 
is  unmistakable.  We  wish  to  know  before 
giving  “Dollie”  advice  the  exact  num- 
ber of  stoves  in  her  kitchen.  Me  also 
wish  to  know  whether  a pair  of  scales 
and  a set  of  weights  are  among  her 
kitchen  furniture,  for  these  “are  of  ex- 
treme importance.” 

Yet  we  now  suggest  a salad  that  is 
not  appreciated  in  this  town.  This 
salad  is  made  of  chiccory— an  abomina- 
tion in  coffee,  but  a joy  in  salad  bowl- 
and  celery  root;  mind  you,  not  celery, 
but  celery  root,  dear  to  the  Germans. 
You  will  not  find  this  root  m every 
shop  or  in  many  market-stalls;  but  It 
is  to  be  had,  even  in  Boston,  where 
■here  is  extreme  conventionalism  in 
food.  For  that  matter,  Oscar  of  the 
Waldorf  does  not  seem  to  know  the 
glory  of  this  salad.  His  chiccory  ar- 
rangement is  a sad,  pale  thing. 

It’s  the  day  after  the  faij,  but  we 
make  room  for  H.  M.’s  comment  on  a 
i late  comic  incident  in  the  life  of  this 
city:  “Would  not  the  Bacchante  have 
been  received  in  Boston  society,  if  she 
had  been  introduced  as  ’A  Puritan 
maiden  fleeing  with  her  child  from 
the  Redmen?’  ” No,  H.  M.,  we  doubt  if 
Boston  society  is  as  charitable  as  you 
suppose. 

They  are  still  telling  stories  in  Eng- 
land about  the  new  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  Rev.  W.  C.  Muriel  had 
one  day  to  preach  a temperance  ser- 
mon, and  Dr.  Temple  was  In  the  con- 
gregation. “I  proved  to  my  own  satis- 
faction," says  the  Vicar  in  Ch.rch 
Bells,  “that  temperance  was  better  than 
total  abstinence,  and,  after  the  sermon, 
the  Bishop  gave  me  a tremendous 
\ squeeze  of  the  hand.  Next  day  came  a 
i letter  from  the  palace:  Dear  Vicar, 

j will  you  ' and  Mrs.  Muriel  come  and 
I dine  with  us  this  evening?”  At  dessert 
the  three  wine  decanters  were  put  in 
j front  of  the  Bishop,  and  he  said:  'Here, 
j Vicar,  you  take  the  wine.'  That  was 
6 his  only  revenge.” 


XI  £ 


In  a flat  such  mental  disturbances  are 
rare.  No  well  bred  ghost  will  live  in  a 
flat.  Think  a moment;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a haunted  flat? 

Are  there  not  mirrors  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  may  receive  and  re- 
tain impressions  of  faces  and  long 
afterward  under  like  conditions  return 
them  to  those  happening  to  stand  be- 
fore them?  

The  housewife  who  loves  her  husband 
and  children,  or  who.  indifferent,  yet 
prides  herself  on  her  abilities,  Is  even 
now  pondering  the  Christmas  dinner. 
We  have  received  several  letters  ask- 
ing advice.  One  of  them  runs  %s  fol- 
lows: "My  hu  band  has  a small  salary,^ 


h Ib 

For  why  should  an  excess  of  wealth  so 
dull  the  brain  that  the  battle  between  the. 
Kings  of  Hearts  and  Spades  seems  more  In- 
tel esting  than  the  game  with  human  knigh 
and  pawns?  I have  been  often  minded  to 
write  an  Open  Letter  to  Millionaire^  and 
offer  mvself  as  master  of  their  sports, 
guide  them  through  fields  *To(' 

tk.ns  and  novel  enterprises.  1 have  my  of 
ters  tabulated — from  $500  upward,  each  in 
vcWing  the  inception  of  activities  whose 
ramifications  would  provide  diversion 
years.  _ 

“But  if  Brown  could  not  govern  his 
liecktie  his  appearance  was  certainly 
that  of  a man  who  could  take  care  of 
himself.”  This  reporter  of  the  Bram 
tnal  is  a man  of  discernment  and  re- 
flection. No  one  should  be  judged  by 
the  conduct  of  his  necktie. 

For  the  necktie  is  by  nature  a more 
intreDid  climber  than  any  member  of 
an  Alpine  club  or  even  the  boldest  ot 
the  Appalachians  who  risk  their  lives 
in  scaling  the  mountain  peaks  of  Mas 
sachusetts.  The  necktie  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  dirty  glacier  of  a 
lieCk,  nor  by  the  stubby  hlue-black 
,,miprhrusli  of  lower  cheeks.  The 
tamer  of'  the  necktie  ‘sj’hrewder  than 
•Rarev,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  necktie 
is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a city. 

Hooks,  pins,  bands.  Ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivances— what  ate  these 

determined  necktie,  rejoicing  in  hi 
strength?  The  bands  of  Orion  would 
not  hoW  Arcturus  with  his  sons 

is  easier  to  guide.  The  unicorn  is 
more  willing  to  serve  thee,  oh  pre 
sumptuous  man. 

Furthermore  the  necktie  is  not  like 
unto  an  antediluvian  monster  exerting 
(blindly  brute  strength  when J?*re,  * 
uo  occasion.  The  necktie  bides  his 
time.  He  Ignores  your  petty  tyranny 
♦until  the  moment  that  he  can  shame 
vou  in  the  sight  of  the  People.  His 
favorite  victims  are  the  after-dinner 
speaker  who  has  just  thrown  out  his 
< best  and  hurled  defiance  or  nailed  a 
lie  the  self-complacent  lover  who  is 
sure  of  another  fluttering  female  heart; 


knowledge  a buttered-ond-mol 
rlbute;  the  passionate  play-actor  in 
he  scene  where  he  throws  pioney  In 
the  face  of  Camille;  the  reformer. 
••Spouting;  with  his  mouth  and  nose;” 
•the  solemn  ass  at  a dinner  where  he 
is  not  quite  sure  of  the  other  guests. 
These,  and  such  as  these,  does  the 
necktie  delight  to  mock  and  bring  to 
utter  confusion.  And  strong  of  soul 
ds  the  man  who  can  say  In  the  language 
of  Lear,  “Down,  thou  climbing  sor- 
row!”   

Mr.  Bayard  believes  that  “ties  of 
biood  are  thicker  than  water.”  We 
understand  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water;  but  what  are  ties  of  blopd”; 
and  as  for  that  matter  what  are  “ties 
of  water”? 

"Debutante  tea”  is  preferred  by  many 
men,  old  as  well  as  young,  to  cock- 
tail. dripped  absinthe,  or  Scotch  and 
soda,  for  they  find  it  more  intoxicat- 
ing.   

We  call  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  art  of  flying  through  air  to  an 
event  that  happened  In  Wiltshire,  Dec. 
19,  1735.  

“From  Bromham  in  Wilts  came  the  high 
; J flying  stranger, 

Whose  whimsical  project  the  church  put  in 
danger, 

His  rope  from  the  weathercock  stretch’d  by 
the  people, 

Away  brought  this  wild  fowl  and  part  ot 
the  steeple; 

le  perch’d  on  a tree,  and  escap'd  with  small 
pain, 

hough  a rope  in  the  end  will  I doubt  prove 
his  bane. 

lay  a hrief  have  these  numps  who  pull'd 
at  the  bottom, 

•recedence  to  take  of  the  wise  men  ot 
Gotham.” 


Baron  Charles  da  Boigne,  the  father- 
n-law  of  Robert  McLane,  formerly  Min- 
ister to  France,  is  dead,  and  at  a ripe 
age,  for  he  was  born  about  1896.  The 
newspapers  speak  of  him  as  the  author 
“Petits  Mgmolres  de  l’Opgra.”  This 
volume,  published  In  1857,  Is  very  en- 
tertaining; it  abounds  In  good-natured 
anecdotes  and  in  asides  that  are  some-, 
imes  pleasingly  malicious.  The  author 
says  in  his  preface,  “At  the  theatre  a 
name  marches  step  by  step  with  talent. 
Be  a Malibran  in  song  or  a Taglioni  in 
the  dance,  but  if  your  name  Is  Chapou- 
flaillard  or  Schneltzoetzefer  an  idola- 
trous public  will  never  call  you  before 
the  curtain,  nor  will  it  deign  to  chafe  its 
Ithroat  with  a rough  name  or  soil  its 
mouth  with  the  name  of  a doorkeeper.” 


Do  you  remember  Ferranti,  the  buffo? 
Thirty  years  ago  he  was  singing  in 
“The  Barber  of  Seville”  with  Parepa, 
Brlgnoll,  and  Suslni,  and  even  then  he 
was  called  a veteran  by  the  gilded 
youth.  In  1879  he  was  in  a concert 
company  with  Remenyi,  Mrs.  Thurston 
End  Rosnatl,  and  again  there  was  won- 
der at  his  sprightliness.  At  last  Fer- 
ranti is  dead;  not  of  old  age,  but  an 
accident. 

M.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “When 
I go  to  the  theatre  I wear  a small  hat, 
and  even  then  I ask  those  right  behind 
me  if  the  hat  interferes  with  their  view 
of  the  stage.  I know  that  all  women  are 
not  thoughtless  in  this  respect.  But  a 
few'  nights  ago  I sat  behind  a man  with 
an  enormous  head  and  neck,  I couldn't 
see  a thing,  except  by  twisting  and 
turning.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a 
case?  I don’t  suppose  the  man  could 
have  taken  his  head  off  and  held  It  in 
his  lap,  even  if  I had  asked  him  to 
do  so.” 


J-€C 


SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 

Dvorak’s  ’Cello  Concerto 
the  One  Novelty. 

Master  Huberman  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Adamowski. 


Richard  Burmeister  Plays  in 
the  Steinert  Hall. 


The  program  of  the  eighth  Symphonv 
j Concert,  given  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall,  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor,  was  as 
follows; 

Overture,  “Roman  Carnival" Berlioz 

Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  B minor, 

Op.  tOt Dvorak 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  C major,  "Ocean".. 

Rubinstein 

-.—Allegro. 

] I. — Allegro. 

311. — Adagio. 

TV. — Scherzo;  Presto. 

V.— Adagio;  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

The  overture  of  Berlioz  was  played 
brilliantly;  and  with  this  performance 
pleasure  ended. 

Dvorak's  'cello  concerto  was  produced 
ir  the  first  time  at  a concert  of  the 


Sofidon  Philharmonic  Society.  March 
39,  1896.  Leo  Stern  played  the  solo  part 

and  the  composer  conducted.  The  first 
performance  In  Germany  was  nt  Wilrz- 
burg  In  October  when  Hugo  Becker  was 
the  soloist. 

I confess  I see  no  excuse  In  this  en- 
lightened age  for  a 'cello  concerto,  un- 
less the  concerto  be  very  short  and  of 
two  strongly  cotitrasled  movements. 
The  Instrument  Is  not  well  adapted  to 
a work  of  long  breath.  There  Is  a 
sweet  cantabile,  and  then  comes  the 
bravura  described  by  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Hansilck  as  a chasing  of  tiles 
tip  and  down  the  strings.  Now  a lit- 
tle of  this  goes  a great  way.  Add  to 
this  the  inevitable  monotony  due  to  the 
sombre  quality  of  the  Instrument. 

DvorAk  in  this  concerto,  as  In  other 
late  works  of  his,  has  run  emptyings. 
His  themes  are  for  the  most  part  ultra- 
sentimental,  or  vulgar;  his  develop- 
ment of  them  Is  glided  padding;  the 
whole  effect  Is  one  of  Insincerity  rather 
than  the  naivete,  that  was  truly  one  of 
his  distinguishing  characteristics  before 
he  wrote  under  contract  for  English 
audiences  and  English  publishers.  The 
second  movement,  an  adagio  ma  non 
troppo,  will  undoubtedly  be  popular, 
and  the  'cellist  will  reap  a harvest  of 
applause,  but  the  music  Is  neither  lofty 
nor  of  real  sensuous  beauty;  and  we 
have  a right  to  expect  better  things 
from  the  Bohemian.  There  are  pas- 
sages In  the  concerto  that  sound  as 
though  they  were  thought  of  originally 
for  the  alleged  Negro  Symphony,  and 
were  rejected;  but  rejected  with  care, 
saved  for  future  use.  'As  a whole,  the 
'v°rk  is  dull,  and  no  brilliancy  of  orches- 
tration can  remove  the  Impression  of 
dullness.  Even  brilliancy  itself  is  often 
dull.  Another  sign  of  Dvorak’s  failing 
powers  li>  his  interminable  good-by  to 
! a theme.  He  pumps  Its  hands;  he  will 
not  let  It  go,  although  they  may  be 
standing  on  a wind-swept  corner. 

Mr.  Schroeder  displayed  his  fine,  ! 
[ sanely-controlled  tone  and  his  sure,  un-  \ 
ostentatious  technique,  and  was  re- 
warded therefor  liberally  by  the  au- 
dience. His  task  was  an  onerous  one; 
but  he  accomplished  it  with  as  much 
conscientiousness  and  heart  as  though 
he  were  laboring  in  the  service  of  "a 
kind  master. 

"Ocean,  theu  mighty  monster”  might 
serve  as  a motto  for  Rubinstein’s  Sym- 
phony. This  symphony  is  indeed  a 
monstrous  thing— especially  in  length. 
In  the  first  movement  there  is  the 
roll  of  the  waves,  there  is  the  suspicion 
of  creaking  cordage,  there  its  the  smell 
of  brine.  But,  as  after  the  first  few 
days  at  sea,  then  comes  the  monotony 
of  the  voyage;  and  in  Music  Hall  last 
night  there  was  no  diverting  shovel- 
board,  nor  was  the  program-book  a j 
sufficient  substitute  for  a novel! 
crammed  with  incident.  Stay,  the  entr'  I 
acte,  entitled  "Art  Culture1’  was  well 
worth  reading. 

• 

* •- 

Bronislaw  Huberman,  violinist,  gave 
his  second  recital  in  Music  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  He  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Adamowski,  pianist.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Concerto  in  G minor Bruch 

Master  Huberman. 

a.  Variations Haydn 

b.  "Papillon" — Schumann 

Mrs.  Adamowski. 

Komanza  from  Concerto  in  K minor. . .Chopin 
(Arranged  for  violin  by  Wilhelmj.) 
Master  Huberman. 

Impromptu : Chopin 

Serenade Schubert-Liszt 

Hungarian  Rhapsody ..Liszt 

Mrs.  Adamowski. 

"Faust”  Fantasie Wieniawski 

Master  Huberman. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  or  taken 
away  from  the  judgment  pronounced  In 

the  Journal  after  Huberman's  first  con- 
cert. ) 

The  bo.v  is,  without  doubt,  a genius, 
and  geniuses  are  rare — even  among  fid- 
dlers, to  whom,  as  the  old  saw  says, 
God  has  given  to  fiddle  as  he  has  given 
brains  to  other  men. 

This  fiery  young  genius,  however, 
needs  a cooLretreat  for  self-contempla- 
tion and  self-introspection.  It  does  not  i 
seem  possible  that  Huberman  today,  | 
playing  as  he  does,  could  win  such 
warm  testimonials  from  experienced 
German  critics  as  he  did  two  years  or 
so  ago. 

His  phrasing  yesterday  was  often  gro- 
tesquely exuberant,  i.  e.,  erratic.  (Jver- 
aecentuation  was  as  noticeable  as  it 
was  at  his  first  concert.  His  intonation 
was  not  always  faultless,  but  this  was 
owing"  to  imperfect  tuning  rdther  than 
any  actual  bluntness  of  ear  during  the 
performance. 

And  yet  how  many  revelations  of  gen- 
ius there  were  to  this  concert!  The  boy 
has  so  many  things  that  others  toil  and 
pant  for  in  vain.  If  he  could  only  be 
left  alone  for  a while  to  meditate,  to 
hear,  to  mature.  The  disfiguring  tricks 
of  today  will  become  the  rooted  habits 
of  the  violinist  of  live  years  from  now, 
if  he  is  henceforth  paraded  constantly 
as  a prodigy.  But  if  in  consequence  of 
parental  foolishness  or  greed,  he  docs 
not  have  time  for  true  musical  devel- 
opment; if  he  prove  to  be  a meteor 
rather  than  a returning  comet,  never- 
theless it  Is  something  to  have  heard 
him  and  to  have  felt  the  thrill  that  is 
awakened  only  by  the  apparition  of  a 
genius. 


Mrs.  Adamowski  played  dollRhirnUy.  ! 
Indeed,  1 have  never  heard  her  |ilu> 

so  well  as  she  did  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  elegance  was  not  cold,  her 
accuracy  was  never  heartless,  her 
fluency  was  spontaneous  anil  irresisti- 
ble: her  dash,  even  In  the  most  trivial 
passages  of  the  Rhapsody  by  Liszt, 
was  ever  free  from  the  taint  of  vul- 
garity. Her  performance  of  the  varia- 
tions by  Haydn  was  an  unmixed  de- 
light. The  arabesques  In  the  im- 
promptu by  Chopin  were  as  natural 
and  flawless  as  frost  painting  on  d 
window.  1 did  not  like  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  C sharp  minor  waltz  of 
Chopin,  which  she  played  as  an  encore, 
for  I think  her  unusual  reading  was 
comparatively  Ineffective.  But  her 
playing  in  the  main  was  to  be  remem- 
bered long  and  with  extreme  pleasure. 

, * . 

There  should  have  been  a larger  au- 
dience 

PHILIP  HALE. 

’TWASJJJREAMn 

A Christmas  Tree  With 
Gifts  for  Musicians. 


Many  Were  Pleased,  but  a 
Few  Were  Disappointed. 


Notes  About  Singers  and  Play- 
ers—Concerts  of  the  Week. 


Reading  an  elaborate  analysis  of  Ru- 
binstein’s Ocean  Symphony,  I fell 
a-sleep.  Now  in  my  sleep  I dreamed  a 
dream,  and  yet  I knew  not  for  a long 
time  that  it  was  a dream. 

I was  in  the  balcony  of  Music  Hall, 
which  seemed  exceedingly  great,  for  on 
the  floor  there  was  a multitude  that 
no  man  could  number,  and  yet  the  faces 
were  distinct  and  known.  They  were 
joyful  and  expectant.  The  Symphony 
orchestra  played  pot-pourris  of  popular 
airs  of  the  day,  and  a tall  Christmas 
tree  stood  near  Mr.  Paur's  music- 
stand.  There  was  a placard  which  said: 
“Distribution  of  presents  at  10  o’clock.” 
The  orchestra  played  the  march 
from  "Tabasco”  and  men  and  women 
formed  in  couples,  except  Calvfi  and 
Emma  Earnes,  who  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  separated,  and  Manclnelli 
and  Seidl,  jvho  had  drunk  heavily  to- 
gether in  Wagnerian  bruder-schaft. 

Several  men  walked  with  Metba — 
tenors,  composers,  fiddlers,  and  ama- 
teurs. Lillian  Russell  w'as  escorted  by 
her  husbands.  Nordlca  was  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  who 
assured  her  she  was  the  ideal  Isolde. 
"But  why  don’t  you  let  me  sing  Briinn- 
hilde?”  she  asked  in  passionate  tones. 
Joachim  was  pa.ying  marked  atten- 
tion to  his  divorced  wife,  and  D’ Albert 
was  exchanging  domestic  reminiscences 
with  Teresa  Carreno,  while  Sauret  anrl 
Tagliapietra  scowled  as  they  passed. 
Col.  Mapleson  was  telling  Madame 
Dotti  the  plans  of  his  next  opera  sea- 
son. Amon^  the  youngest  in  the  march 
were  Adelina  Patti  and  Arditi. 

But  there  were  some  who  sat  in 
corners  and  talked,  and,  strange  to  say, 
their  conversation  was  plainly  to  be 
heard.  Mr.  de  Koven  was  telling 
Brahms  where  he  found  his  tunes,  and 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  of 
the  kindness  aiid  generosity  shown  him 
by  other  composers.  Mr.  H.  E.  Kreli- 
btel  was  readiog  extracts  from  Ills  new 
work,  "How  to  Listen  to  Music,”  to  a 
deaf  man.  Albani  was  humming  to  a 
crowd  of  admirers,  "I  Cannot  Sing  the 
Old  Songs.”  Antoinette  Sterling  was 
talking  with  Yvette  Guilbert  about  the 
character  of  American  audiences,  while 
Anna  Held  and  Mr.  Bispham  were  dis- 
cussing the  degree  of  reverence  due 
Handelian  tradition. 

,»*. 

The  clock  hands  pointed  at  ten.  The 
orchestra  was  silent.  There  was  a 
“Sh-h-h-h”  that  quieted  the  talkers. 
Mayor  Quincy  -was  escorted  to  the  plat- 
form. He  began  to  pick  the  presents 
from  the  tree. 

There  were  large  bottles  of  tempera- 
ment for  the  use  of  singers  and  play- 
ers. Men  and  women  jostled  each  other 
in  a rush  forward.  Two  sopranos  were 
knocked  down  and  trampled  under  foot. 
Even  Emma  Earnes  forgot  her  acquired 
dignity  and  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  precious  gift.  Carl  Halir  was 
a close  second.  Alas,  there  wore  not 
bottles  enough  to  go  round;  and  bitter 
was  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
wore  too  late. 

The  next  gift  was  labeled  “The  Only 
True  Vocal  Method.”  Not  one  singing 
teacher  in  town  moved  forward.  They 
all  smiled  disdainfully.  Mayor  Quincy 
was  embarrassed;  he  opened  the  box; 
lo,  it  was  full  of  sawdust. 

Packages  of  technique  were  distrib- 
uted to  pianists;  there  were  ribbons  of 


riegare  ~ror  singers,  im-m  weru  iimn. 
hexes  of  assorted  orchestral  colors  for 
composers;  a fine  working  model  of  the 
ecnata-forin  was  received  thankfully 
jby  a pedagogue;  a box  of  cigars  was 
given  to  a formidable  pianist  for  not  1 
having  played  the  Waldstein  sonata  In  ' 
J public  for  two  years. 

Mi 

Mi.  Lang  was  presented  with  a finely 
hound  copy  of  "The  Art  of  Conducting, ’’ 
In  three  volumes;  one  volume  for  use 
in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts;  one 
for  the  Cecilia  concerts;  and  one  for 
the  Apollo. 

I * * * 

Mr.  Paur  received  a pamphlet  enti- 
tled "The  Dclsartlan  Theories  Applied 
| to  the  Baton,”  and  the  orchestra  struck 
up  “Hall  to  the  Chief.” 

A gold  medal  was  given  to  Messrs.  M. 
Steinert  and  Sons  for  the  enterprise  and 
taste  displayed  by  (hem  In  the  construc- 
tion of  their  new  hall. 

* * * 

Certificates  of  stock  in  the  New  Music 
Hall,  corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Falmouth  Street,  were  rejected  by 
all  who  opened  the  containing  en- 
velopes. 

* * * 

j The  Abbey,  Sehoeffel  and  Grau  Com- 
pany, limited,  received  a list  engrossed 
on  parchment  of  new  operas  that  have 
never  been  sung  to  Boston. 

Clara  Lane  of  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  received  a diamond  ring  for 
the  pleasure  she  has  given  so  many 
Bostonians,  and  several  members  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  nearly 
knocked  her  down  in  their  anxiety  to 
know  if  the  stone  was  a real  one. 

* * * 

Mayor  Quincy  announced  in  a voice 
quivering  with  emotion  that  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hlgginson  had  presented  Music  Hall 
with  a new  and  fully  equipped  organ. 
There  was  tremendous  applause. 

I pinched  myself.  Surely  I must  bo  ! 
dreaming.  No.  It  was  real.  I heard  j 
the  shouting.  I saw  the  officers  of  the  , 
Handel  and  Haydn  presenting  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  with  a laurel  wreath. 

* * * 

Jean  de  Reszke  received  a sworn  | 
statement  from  Mr.  Grau  that  neither  I 
Alvarez,  de  Marchi,  Van  Dyck,  or  any 
other,  prominent  tenor  would  be  allowed  | 
to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  while  he  [ 
had  control. 

Nordica  was  made  happy  by  a con-  I 
tract  for  appearances  in  all  Wagnerian 
leading  female  parts. 

Materna  was  comforted  with  a sure 
remedy  against  obesity. 

Alvary  was  tickled  with  the  gift  of  a 
new  voice. 

Mr.  Damrosch  was  given  a life-long 
railway  pass  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
not  set  another  of  Hawthorne’s  novels 
to  music.  ' 

To  Mr.  J.  M.  Sears  was  handed  down 
the  genuine  “Jupiter”  fiddle. 

De  Pachmann  was  measured  for  a 
collar  that  would  not  disturb  him  in 
the  performance  of  Chopin. 

Messrs.  Mollenhauer  and  Rotoli  each 
received  a shaving-mug  with  the  in- 
scription, “To  a Cfood  Boy." 

* * * 

And  then  Mayor  Quincy  said,  “The 
musicians  of  this  town,  and  the  for- 
eign artists  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  us,  have  united  in  purchasing 
handsome  gold  watches  with  chains,  as 
a token  of  their  regard  for  the  music 
critics  of  Boston,  who  have  shown  rare 
courage  in,  attending  operas  and  con- 
certs during  the  past  year.”  The  or- 
chestra played.  "Just  tell  them  that 
you  saw  me.”  There  was  tumultuous 
cheering.  Some  of  my  colleagues  were 
already  on  the  stage,  f made  a mad 
rush  down  the  stairs,  but  Just  as  I 
reached  the  first  landing  I awoke. 

The  analytical  program  had  fallen 

and  made  a dent  in  the  floor.  A broken 
clay-pipe  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
easy  chair.  It  had  all  been  a dream,  a 
Christmas  dream. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Lucille  Hill  is  still  singing  in  concerts 
in  London. 

A woifiai).  Signorina  Palmira,  is  the 
conductor  at  the  opera  at  Lodi. 

Mr.  P.  Dabiere  played  a mandolyra 
ill  Steinway  Hall,  London,  Nov.  27. 

Saint  SaSns’s  "Phryng”  obtained  only 
a succes  d’estime  at  the  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels. 

Marie  Van  15ani.lt  was  loudly  praised 
ill  Paris  for  her  performance  of  Lakrnd 
at  the  OpSra  Comic-tie. 

The  review  of  the  concerts  of  Satur- 
da.v  will  be  found  in  the  news  section 
ot  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Muck,  now  at  Berlin,  may  be 
caller!  to  conduct  at  the  Vienna  opera, 
for  Jahn’s  health  is  not  good. 

Gabriel  Paurf’s  piano  quartet  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  London  Nov 
23.  The  pianist  was  Clotilde  Kleeberg. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music.  London 
gave  a performance  of  Verdi’s  "Fal- 
staff"  I he  11th  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

Emil  Sauer,  pianist,  played  In  London 
(he  3d.  Brahms’s  sonata  in  F minor 
and  Handel  variations  were  on  the  pro- 
gram. 


Pixtii.  the  Hist,  appeared  again  at 
i,  Mond  iv  Tor"  It'  London.  Nov.  30. 
Ho  has  boon  a member  ot  the  quartet 

Massenet’s  ’’Navurraise"  with  Mrs. 
• lo  Nuovina  and  Masini  made  a great 
sensation  at  St.  Petersburg.  There  were 

IQ  .M.T-taill  . nils 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Ber- 
lin will  give  six  concerts  In  Vienna,  un- 
der Weingartner.  NiUiseh.  Mottl  and  : 
Mannstaedt.  in  August,  1897. 

The  Damrosch  opera  season  opened  at 
Philadelphia  the  Hth.  The  opera  was 
• la'h-  ngrin."  with  Oadski.  Hilien- 
s-l-vetr.  Krauss.  Somer.  Martens  and 
H cubing  in  the  cast. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  Lon- 
don.  celebrated  its  13Sth  anniversary  at 
Test  minster  Abbey  Nov.  2t>  by  a per- 
formance of  "The  Messiah."  The  so- 
ciety spent  over  itOOO  in  charity  during 
its  past  year. 

An  operetta  in  one  act,  "The  Hygrom- 
eter" was  played  with  success  at  the 
Thalia  Berlin:  English  words  by  Ross, 
music  ’by  R.  L.  Selby.  The  scene  In- 
cludes a little  house  with  figures  of 
man  and  woman  who  come  out  in  turn 
according  to  the  weather.  They  com- 
plain of  never  seeing  each  other,  strike, 
sing  a love  duet  and  dance  wildly. 

In  "Monsieur  Lohengrin."  operetta  in  | 
three  nets  music  by  Audran.  produced 
lately  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens.  Paris, 
Cfcile  about  to  appear  at  the  Opbra.  and 
harassed  bv  creditors,  awaits  at  As- 
nitres  a man.  He  comes,  in  a canoe,  , 
and  calls  himself  Monsieur  Lohengrin,  j 
She  is  curious  and  sceptical.  He  finally 
savs  hi«  name  is  Rothschild.  But  he  ! 
lies,  and  she  finally  marries  ano'hor 
man. 

The  Musical  Courier  asks:  "With 

such  a magnificent  baritone  as  Cam- 
panari  in  the  Metropolitan  Company, 
whv  should  a superannuated  Voice  like 
Lassalle's  and  a falsely  educated  voice 
like  Ancona’s  be  constantly  thrust  upon 
us1  To  the  musically  intelligent  audi- 
tors who  make  mental  habit  such  a 
course  is  inexplicable.  Why  should  an 
artist  like  Campanari  be  kept  in  the 
background?  What  is  the  object  of  this 
compulsory  eclipse?” 

“Sarasate  should  think  what  will  be 
written  of  him  a couple  of  centuries 
hence;  an  excellent  player  of  light 
music,  but  despite  his  supernatural 
accuracy  of  intonation,  his  marvelous 
technique,  his  unsurpassed  loveliness  ot 
cone,  he  never  succeded  in  playing  the 
great  music.  And  I am  more  and  more 
inclined  to  attribute  his  failure  to  the 
fact  that  he  permits  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  accompanists  who  are  Im- 
measurably inferior  to  him  as  artists. 

■ I Come.  .Mr.'  Sarasate,  let  us  hear  Beet- 
hoven Mozart  and  Bach,  for  once  at 
anv  rate,  played  by  yourself  and  a 
.pianist  who  is  neither  a little  tempera- 
ment and  no  seriousness  nor  immense 

seriousness  and  no  temperament.  J. 

F.  Runciman.”  . 

Mr.  Huneker  writes  as  follows:  "Pad- 
erewski.  who  does  not  rank  as  high  as 
a classic  interpreter  as  d’Albert,  as  a 
technician  with  Rosenthal,  or  as  phe- 
nomenal a pianist  in  many  departments 
as  Joseffy.  has  a potent  personality. 

He  i<=  magnetic,  and  his  magnetism 
blinds  his  devotees  to  his  mediocre 
readings  his  faulty  sense  of  rhythm 
and  his  total  lack  of  appreciation  ot 
the  great  masters,  Bach  and  _ Beetho- 
ven Yet  he  has  made  a name  in  Amer- 
ica And  what  did  he  say  about 
Leschetizky’s  training:  'Lesehetizky 

•ever  taught  me  to  play  anything  but 
billiards’  Leschetizky  retorted  to  this 
tv  saying:  ’Paderewski’s  success  aston- 
ishes me.  I never  considered  him  as  ii 
player  ilia:  represented  my  method  of 

The  North  American  Review  takes 
no  the  now  verv  serious  question  of  the 
-treet  noLes  of  this  city.  Dr.  John  H. 
Glrdner,  the  writer  of  the  article,  de- 
clares that  nervous  people  are  driven 
to  their  graves  bv  the  hideous  noises 
of  wagons,  animals,  street  fakirs  and 
ueddlers  hand  organs,  steam  whistles  • 
and  church  bells.  He  would  have  a I 
soctetv  formed  for  their  suppression, 
i Wo  wish  that  some  sort  of  agitation 
•would  teach  the  factories,  churches, 
drivers  of  Ticket v carts,  cable  car  gongs 
' ’’  the  other  noise  producers  that 

health  and  personal  liberty  are 
1 and  infringed  upon.  If  some 
aw  and  order  societies,  which 
r the  suporession  of  vice,  would 
ir  attention  from  the  back  doors 
,ns  to  this  vital  question  they 
rove  their  claims  for  continuing 

Musical  Courier. 

larles  H Eaton  discoursed  thus 
New  York  World  concerning 

the  opera  should  be  given  in 
’ Four-fifths  of  liie  people  are 
to  follow  the  language,  and  de- 
aon  sounds  and  pantomime  for 
-nretation  of  th.  riddle  going  cn 
them  Is  not  as  musi-l 
i German  or  French.  one 
uttural  sounds  and  the  otherl 
a ain’t  The  star  system,  by  v hieh 
•olees  command  all  the  available 
nisi  he  modified,  so  that  »'  body 
ormers  may  be  improved.  “ * 

era  as  an  amusement  engineer..,! . 

all  Street  managers'  must  bel 
r.io  a noble  vocation,  like  the 
and  library,  a most  potent 
of  culture.  To  accomplish  its 
Ission  the  opera  must  not  depend 
•frigid  ministrations  of  fashion.’ 
iisl  be  put  within  the  reach  of 
is  a nd  music  lovers  of  moderate 
To  do  all  this,  opera  should  be 
•d  In  America.  The  Governments 

m-,nv  and  France  build  national  ! 
muses  and  gran,  subsidies.  Our 
Ions  make  such  action  Impos- 
Wou'd  some  millionaire  make 
1 famous  and  do  an  Incalculable  . 

to  the  higher  eulture  of  hi-  na-  | 
Would  he  add  to  the  rational 
-e  of  the  community  and  give 
t and  Impulse  to  th<  hlgh*  r Intel- 
i and  moral  life  of  the  people. 
r a great  opportunity." 
fine  hand  of  Mr.  W.  .1.  Hen'ler- 
y y Times  is  observed  In 
■view  of  recital  given  by  Sieve- 
’ M-  81'  • '-king's  piano  playing 
t'lstlpg  ..she"  merit.  It  is  his 
I!  Vt’i,  never  be  accused  of  1ml- 
i':,  . r,  v-u  Rosenthal,  or 


t>  Albert,  thougn  there  may  be  Insinu- 
ation? that  he  has  borrowed  some  of 
his  ideas  of  the  art  from  the  wild,  un- 
tutored buzzsaw  or  the  merry,  merry 
triphammer.  A piano  is  a harmless 
instrument  if  lot  alone;  but.  like  the 
Bulwerian  worm,  when  trodden  on,  it 
will  turn  and  sting.  Mr.  Sieveking 
played  Beetnov,  ti's  Sonata  most  power- 
fn’iv  Perhaps  he  thought  he  was  at 
bis 'old  occupation  of  assisting  Sandow 
in  an  exhibition  of  strength.  But  it  is 
realiv  not  necessary  to  hit  a piano  so 
hard':  and  besides,  it  is  very  unkind. 

Mr  Sieveking  is  a dynamic  pianist.  He 
has  wild  swoops  from  pianissimo  to 
such  a fortissimo  as  was  never  heard 
before.  The  very  wires  cry  out  against 
it  like  ‘sweet  boils  jangled.’  His  touch 
is  hard  and  heavy  in  passages  where  it 
ought  to  produce  a singing  tone,  and 
when  rapidity  is  required  he  breaks 
into  a furious  muddle  of  rattling  tones 
that  becomes  indistinguishable.  As  tor 
ihvtbm  or  symmetrical  phrasing,  there 
is  none.  And  it  would  be  simply  farci- 
cal to  describe  any  of  his  performances 
as  a reading,  even  a bad  one.  In  short, 
it  is  quite  iirmossible  to  understand 
how  Air.  Sieveking  earned  his.  reputa- | 
tion  at  home.  He  will  certainly  not 
earn  one  here.  If  he  values  the  one 
he  Las  at  home,  he  will  go  back  to  it. 

Here  is  (a  rdeasant  specimen  of  the 
gentle  art  of  criticism  published  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Runciman  in  the  Saturday 
Review.  Deo.  5:  “On  Wednesday  after- 
noon there  were  wonderful  doings  at 
St..  James’s  Hall.  For  20  to  25  minutes 
1 sat  in  dumb  admiration  while  some 
voung  men  and  maidens  sang  in  as  cu- 
rious a fashion  as  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  hear.  In  some  respects  the  young 
people  appeared  to  be  well  trained, 
they  phrased  intelligently  and  put  ex- 
pression— often  a little  too  much  ex- 
pression— into  their  tones,  and  the  tones 
themselves  were  not  at  all  bad  in  qual- 
ity. The  odd  thing  was  that  not  a 
voung  man  or  maiden  of  the  lot  seemed 
capable  of  sustaining  a note  with 
I anything  approaching  eve  ness;  all, 

I at  least,  that  I heard  insisted  , upon 
pumping  out  their  voices,  making  a 
crescendo  and  decrescendo  upon  every 
note,  no  matter  how  short  it  might  be. 
The  effect  was  precisely  the  etxect  or 
an  accordion  played  by  a master:  each 
swelling  and  subsidence  of  the  volume 
of  tone  moved  one’s  bowels  precisely 
as  an  accordion  moves  them;  a"^  hY 
shutting:  one’s  eyes  one  could  easily 
i fancy  the  sounds  as  coming  from  so 
many  human  accordions  each  held  in 
the  grip  of  a virtuoso.  Unfortunately 
' in  a moment  of  panic  J dropped  my 
program  and  precipitately  auitted  the 
hall  so  that  I have  not  the  faintest  no- 
tion of  Who  the  vocalists  were,  but 
it  mav  be  permitted 'me  to  suggest  to 
{hem  that  since  it  is  pity  for  so  much 
excellen t teaching  to  1 be  wasted  they 
m jo-ht  as  well  turn  back  for  a few  weexs 
and  learn  the  elementary  trick  ot  pro- 
ducing a note  of  level  tone. 

Mr.  Runciman  remarks  t*16, ^ned 

day  Review.  Dee.  a.  I he  learneu 


pellingly  and  forcefully,  wringing  re- 
luctant admiration  from  you,  and  Im- 
periously demanding  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  transcendent  energy.  We 
refuse  to  call  this  music  beautiful;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  withstand  its  evident 
and  transparent  merits." 


sly  silly 


too 


ty*-c  t-i  * *fb  — . 

1 The  Messiah  ” Sung  hy  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn— Mr.  Chadwick  j 
Conducted,  for  Mr.  Lang  Is  Sick.  | 

"The  Messiah"  was  sung  "'iflVn' 
Music  Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Hayd  . 
^e8‘Lrryfuin  and  tU ere  were  pen- 

^:seSttaoldinthe  audience  fhat  Mr.  Lang 
fell  sick  Saturday  m°rnin,=  s°  p^Tician 

lead  in  his  stead.  So  spoke  Mr.  Ha0ar 

in  substance.  , 

I hear  that  Mr.  Lang,  who  was  eeri 
ously  sick  Saturday,  was  more  com 
fort  able  last  night,  and  his . ^ 

friends  are  no  longer  alarmed  about  h 


lea\'  to  ca 

enclosed  clipping  from  tills 
I really  think  that  anything  so  ma 
Is  an  insult  to  the  readers  ot  the 
A friendly  word  of  warning  to  your 
fresh  reporter  might  not  be  amiss. 

The  reviewer  made  one  mistake.  He 
should  have  followed  the  example  of 
Artemus  Ward,  and  put  at  the  end  of 
the  article:  "(N.  B.  This  is  a goak.) 

Francisque  Sarccy  was  in  the  habit 
, of  writing  articles  for  the  Petit  Jour- 
nal The  paper  suddenly  stopped  the 
publication  of  his  articles  and  did  not  j 
I give  him  the  customary  notice.  He  | 
therefore  claimed  500  francs  damages. 
The  Court  gave  him  400  francs/ 

Mr  Lepinay,  at  the  head  of  a bird 
hospital  in  Paris,  claims  that  the  mor- 
tality among  pet  fowl  averages  ,0  per  | 
cent.;  this  rate  might  be  reduced  easily 
to  25  per  cent.,  when  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  noted  in  time  and  the  proper 
treatment  applied.  If  your  bird  is  apo- 
plectic, Miss  Eustacia,  if  he  fluffs  up.  j 
tumbles  off  his  perch  and  flops,  bleed 
HP  *P  . a „ JP  turn  on  the  fleshiest  portion  of  his 

friends  are  no  longer  alarmed  about  his  anatomy>  and  then  put  him  under 

condition.  His  health  is  so  ™**s\*™  "dosimetric  aleaido-therapeutlc  influ- 
his  habits  of  life  have  been  so  simple  ences  „ You  see  the  cure  is  simple. 

land 


is  expected  confidently. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  extend- 
ed review  of  the  performance  so  far  as 

the  chorus  is  concerned,  would  be  out 
of  place.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  conduct- 
ed "The  Messiah”  before,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  conduct  last  nlSh* 
a rehearsal.  Either  praise  or  blame 
might  .he  injurious  to  Mr.  Lang  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Chadwick.  It  Is  enough 
to  say  that  the  performance  was  a 
smooth  one.  and  occasionally  there 
were  real  effects.  Nor  is  It  Impertinent 
or  injurious  to  others  to  say  hat  M • 
Chadwick  conducted  with  spirit,  intellt- 
gence,  and  authority. 


Il  da. 


reader  may  perhaps  wonder  why  1 have 
dragged  Mrs.  (Cowden)  Clarke  in  hoe. 
and  he  must  be  informed  that  the  editor 
, .Viiii  niner  sent  the  book  to1  me  for 
review  on  the  shallow  pretencejhat  .it 
was  ir,  "ome  way  connected  with  music. 
Tht  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Clarke  is  a 
daughter  of  Vincent  Novello  a musi- 
cian who  flourished  in  a small  W at 
the  becrinning  of  the  century,  .uxcept 
in-  perhaps”  for  Lamb’s  mention  of 
him  I doubt  whether  his  name  would 
he  known  todav  had  not  Ins  son  Alfred 
been  a singularly  astute  business'  man. 

who  founded  the  Pub.^‘nJ.  has 

known  by  his  name,  although  wore  "as 
not  been  a Novello  connected  with  't 
for  rnanv  years.  That  Mrs.  Uatke 
should  think  Vincent  Novello  a great 
musician  is  perhaps  i j, a tionh to 
an  almost  unconquerable  incliiiatlon  to 
overrate  one’s  parents;  but  the  truth  is 
Ke  was  a most  ordinary  person.  Some 
*S  or  'Mv  Long  Life’  remind  me  of 
Row  a Certain  musical  critic  one  even- 

Uokf  ojffonF^Street  ‘‘and.  standfng 

ta&r.^sst 

wished  to  hear  the  pianissimo  passages 
at  Richter  and  Mottl  concerts.  This, 
this  is  Mr.  Alfred’s  room!  f don  t 
know  definitely  to  this  day  who  Ml. 
Alfred  is  but  I conjectured  that  he  was 
The  head  of  the  firm,’  and  endeavored 
by  mv  demeanor,  to  express  awe  and 
something  of  terror.  We  descended  the 
Stairs  softly,  and  did  not  speak  again 
until  we  were  in  the  open  air. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  .th 


speaks  thus  of  a Russian  work  that  has 
excited  attention  in  Germany:  Mr. 

He ii r v Wood  performed  a very  remark- 
able feat  on  Saturday  night  at  the 
Promenade  Concerts  hy  the  production 
of  Rimsky  Korsakoff’s  symphonic 
suite  ‘Scheherazade.’  For  nearly  jn 
hour’  by  the  clock  the  British  prom  - 
nader  smoked  his  pipe  and  t0°k  h" 
leisurely  stroll  while  a pageant  of 
fiercely  barbaric,  complex  and  singu 
Tarlv  diflb  lilt  music  was  unrolled  before 
him.  Moreover,  he  hid  not  leave  th  - 
hall  and  repair  for  comfort  to  an  <*xh  - 
v.ittnn  0f  the  tattooed  lady,  or  lo  take 
SyinS  Shots  at  ‘moving  objects’— joys 
rlPar  to  our  one  and  only  Aquarium.  He  I 
li- ten^d  respectfully,  applaudingly  eve  , 
with  no  more  than  an  ocaslonal  com- 
mint  upon  the  exceedingly  classical 
nature  of  the  performance,  and  Mr. 
Wood  Played  on  steadily  to  the  endri 
without  hesitating  or  fllnthinf,.  1 1 H 
a c amazingly  elever  work,  full  of  8W  | 
nendous  Ingenuity  and  power.  <t  ne- 
Lins  bv  laving  down  the  framework  as 
a necessary  foundation,  frankly  stating 
the  melodies  upon  which  the  composer 
intends  to  build  up  the  whole  sti^cture. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  charming, 
with  occasionally  long  tremolo  pauses 
uoon  emphatic  note  ',  thus  giving  a re- 
mote lingering  character  to  the  sym- 
metry of  the  whole  composition  that 
lent  It  a strange  attraction.  Now  and 
then  Indeed,  at  this  point,  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  commonplace  that  the  com- 
I do-  r strenuously  strives  to  hide  hy  all 
1 manner  of  elaborate  and  not  unpleasant 
devices;  but  from  this  line  the  develop- 
ment of  th'  whole  suite  will  be  found 
to  b'-  astonishingly,  overwhelmingly 
manipulated.  !t  has  the  real  emotion 
I of  vital  music,  although  there  are  rno- 
rnents  when  you  utterly  refuse  It,  dis- 
miss It,  and  put  it  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilized  consideration.  Eppur  si 
muove.  It  r<  alia  you  to  Itself  com- 


The  quartet  was  made  up  of ! Mrs. 
Emma  Juch,  Mrs.  H.  E-  Sawyer, 
Thomas  E.  Johnson,  and  David  Bis 

PlThe  sensuous  beauty  of  Mrs.  Juch  s 
voice  is  now  only  a recollection.  Her 
tones  are  for  the  most  part  edged  or 
hollow  To  gam  an  effect  she  is  oc 
casionally  guilty  of  forcing  her  lower 
tones.  And  yet  there  is  so  much  to  ad- 
mire in  her  artistry,  that  the  hearer 
forgets  the  cruelty  of  Time. 
would  be  a cunning  management  of 
breath— a beautiful  rounding  of  a 

nh~ase a nuance  of  expression,  a 

splendid  burst  of  musical  intelligence; 
and  the  hearer  then  realized  that  a 
musician  as  well  as  a singer  was  giv- 
• ing  him  delight.  . .. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  was  inadequate.  Her 
voice  seemed  light  and  ineffective.  She 
sang  laboriously.  Her  phrasing  was 
monochromatic.  Alike  to  her  were  joy 
and  grief.  She  is  not  yet  prepared  for 
such  a task  as  the  alto  part  in  The 

MMr.1  Johnson  sang  with  finish,  and  his 
"Thou  Shalt  Break  Them”  was  a little 
more  spirited  than  it  was  a year  ago. 
Occasionally  his  tones  seemed  veiled  as 
though  he  were  suffering  from  a cold. 

Mr  Bispham  made  his  debut  in  Bos- 
ton A Philadelphian,  he  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  opera  and  con- 
cert in  London,  and  at  present  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau 
company.  T regret  that  he  was  obliged 
to  make  his  first  appearance  here  in 
“The  Messiah,"  for  his  power  Is  said  to 
live  in  subtle  interpretation,  in  dra- 
matic moments,  and  in  lyric  comedy, 
Even  the  Handelian  fetishists  will 
hardly  claim  that  "The  Messiah  dis- 
i plays  Mr.  Bispham  as  subtle,  dra- 
matic, or  a rare  comedian.  He  certainly 
made  a strong  impression  last  evening 
I in  “Why  do  the  Nations,  but  I de- 
cline to  judge  his  art  by  this  sample 
of  classical  volubility.  The  voice  it- 
self is  rather  dry  and  hard.  But  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  over  and  over 
again  that  with  such  a voice  a singer 
mav  yet  work  miracles.  Mr.  Bispham 
will  probably  sing  here  this  season  in 
concert  and  opera.  It  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  pronounce  a more  definite  \ 
judgment  after  these  future  appear-  ; 
ances. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

J didn’t  moan  your  pocket,  Mr.,  no: 

I mean  that  having  children  and  a wife, 
With  thirty  hob  on  which  to  come  and  go. 

Isn’t  dancing  to  the  tabor  and  the  fife. 
AVhen  it  doesn’t  make  you  drink,  by  Hea\en. 
it  makes  you  think, 

And  notice  curious  items  about  life. 


Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder.  who  played  so 
admirably  the  solo  part  of  Dvorak’s 
'cello  concerto  last  Saturday  night,  was 
amazed  to  learn  from  a contemporary 
that  he  had  composed  large  portions 
of  the  work  and  was  therefore  to  be 
congratulated  as  a creator.  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  said  in  his  program-book,  ‘In 
■much  of  the  bravura  passage-work  for 
the  solo  instrument  he  (Dvorak)  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder, 
who  indeed  wrote  many  of  the  passages 
himself.”  Hence  no  doubt  the  not  un- 
natural mistake  of  our  contemporary. 
Mr.  Schroeder  assures  us  that  Dvorak  ( 
asked  his  advice  concerning  the  posi-  | 
tion  and  the  notation  of  certain  pas-  , 
eages,  as  is  often  the  case  when  a 
composer  writes  for  a solo  instrument. 
Mr.  Schroeder  gave  the  advice,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  made  slight 
changes. 


We  regret  that  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey, 
"who  graces  midnight  suppers  by  his 
presence,"  spells  Welsh  rabbit  I\  elsh 
rarebit.” 


Masked  robbers  staid  to  tea  at 
Thomas  Fulton’s  near  Poughkeepsie 
after  they  had  bagged  all  the  available 
swag.  Is  it  unlikely  that  the  women 
who  had  been  robbed  rejoiced  in  the 
appreciation  shown  their  housewifery? 
For  the  thieves  tarried  long,  and  were 
loud  in  expressions  of  approval. 

How  doctors  disagree!  Here  is  a Lon- 
don correspondent  gushing  over  "The 
Circus  Girl”  at  the  Gaiety,  while  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  man  remarks  in  his 
review,  “We  found  ourselves  thinking 
wistfully  of  the  earliness  of  the  hour 
during  the  first  part  of  the  performance, 
end  of  its  lateness  during  the  last.” 


Do  you  wish  to  learn  the  refrain  of  a 
aong  sung  by  Ellaline  Terriss  in  this 
"Circus  Girl”? 

"Just  a little  bit  of.  string!  Such  a tiny  lit- 
tle thing! 

Tied  as  tightly  as  a string  could  be! 

So  that  if  I tried  to  play  I could  never  slip  | 
away, 

For  they’d  got  me  on  a string,  you  see" 
Sparkling,  isn’t  it?  It  reminds  one  of 
the  inspired  librettist  of  “The  Begum.” 


"Though  he 'looks  like  a preacher,  W 
J Anderson,  private  secretary  to  Gov. 

! IJpham  of  Wisconsin,  was  a cowboy  in 
Ills  younger  days.”  This  com- 
ment does  not  show  especially 
keen  observation.  The^- croupier  who 
has  given  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  chances 
generally  resembles  a.  doctor  of  divinity. 
There  wore  some  venerable  and  delight- 
ful specimens  at  Saratoga  in  the  palmy 
*nd  palming  seventies. 

A contemporary  published  Nov.  21  a 
very  funny  and  original  review  of  a 
performance  of  "Pinafore”  at  the  Castle 
Square.  The  author  Is  a well-known 
humorist.  The  review  was  irresistibly 
amusing,  and  the  doubts  expressed 
therein  concerning  the  probability  of 
the  plot  anil  incidents  were  couched  in 
language  of  good-natured  Irony.  The 
article  was  copied  extensively  hy  other 
newspapers.  Other  reviewers  envied 
and  congratulated  the  writer.  Lo  and 
behold,  the  day  after  the  original  pub 
licatlon  the  editor  received  the  follotv- 
,lng  letter  from  a professor  at  Harvard 
College,  who  plumes  himself  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  theatre: 


An  episode  of  life  in  Chicago:  “I  have 

frequently  told  you  of  the  fadisms  to 
which  a part  of  those  who  possess  the 
laudable  desire  to  be  cultivated  adopt, 
but  the  extreme  has  at  last  been 
reached.  At  a lecture  on  Beethoven 
this  week  the  exhortationist  prayed  her 
hearers  to  feel  imbued  with  the  great 
master’s  spirit.  She  exclaimed  with  pas- 
eionate  and  religious  fervor:  ’Lay  youi; 

naked  soul  next  to  his  naked  soul,  and  t 
your  naked  heart  next  to  his  naked 
heart,’  etc.  The  day  was  chilly  and  I , 
overheard  one  prominent  woman  say  to 
another:  ’That’s  an  awful  nice  invlta-  | 

tion,  but  I don’t  care  for  dust.’  ” 


“THE  MESSIAH.” 

"The  Messiah"  was  repeated  last 
night  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  at 
Music  Hall.  It  was  the  95th  perform- 
ance of  the  oratorio  by  the  society.  Mr. 
Chadwick  again  conducted,  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  D%ns  s sickness. 
The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Emma  Aloani. 
soprano;  Mrs.  Carl  Alves  alto;  Mr 
V '.i> arl"/  Kaiser,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Dfyld 
Bispflir.m. 

The  hall  .ru's  filled,  and  the  .udlence 
was  enthusiastic,  .and  showed  marked  i 
friendship  for  Mrs.  AiWlMti-  Mr.  Bis-  | 
Ilham  was  also  generously  applsuded. 

Mrs.  Alves’s  honest  work  is  ■v-'l  l 
known  here.  Mr.  Kaiser  was  inade-  j 
quate. 


el  Com 

a New  Quartet  by  Mr.  George 
Chadwick. 

e program  of  the  Knelscl  Quartet 
oneert,  given  last  evening  In  Associn- 
lon  Hall,  was  ns  follows: 

for  trumpet,  two  violins,  viola, 
violoneello,  double  basB  and  piano.  In 

E flat  major.  Op.  65 Salnt-Saens  j 

ju&rtet  in  10  minor.  No.  4 Chadwick  | 

tM.S.  First  time.) 
tndante  moderate — Allegro. 

, ndnntlno  sempllre.  | 

Jlocoso  un  poeo  moderato. 

'male  (Allegro  molto  risoluto.) 

juartrt  In  A minor.  Op.  41,  No.  1 

Schumann  , 

The  Knofsel  Club  was  assisted  in  ! 
alnt-Sagn's  septet  by  Mr.  Richard 
urmeister,  pianist;  Mr.  Pierre  Muel- 
er,  trumpeter;  and  Mr.  E.  Golde,  double 
assist. 

This  septet  was  written  by  Saint- 
feaens  for  a chamber  music  club  known 
Its  tile  Trompette;  It  was  also  written 
or  himself  and  a French  piano.  We 
nay  thereforo  imagine  easily  that  the 
equlsites  of  the  performance  so  far 
is  the  pianist  are  concerned  are  ele- 
gance, delicacy,  and  refined  dash. 

Last  night  tills  capricious  septet  was 
taken  seriously  by  Mr.  Burmeister,  who 
what  is  known  in  Germany  as  a 
formidable  pianist.  He  smote  the  piano 
tilp  and  thigh;  and  to  show  that  he 
lid  not  wish  to  take  an  unfair  advan- 
age  of  the  antagonist,  he  raised  the 
id  half-way.  By  his  prowess  he  routed 
verythlng  before  him,  piano,  col- 
eagues,  and  poor  Saint-SaSns.  No, 
no;  Mr.  Burmeister  Is  too  solid  a pian- 
st  for  such  a work. 

Now  If  this  septet  Is  not  played  with 
legance  and  In  almost  an  Ironical 
;plrit,  It  reminds  one  of  the  sumnier- 
lotel  parlor  entertainments  In  the 
haracter  of  the  ensemble.  Put  a cor- 
let,  a blaring,  hot  cornet  In  the  place 
>f  the  trumpet,  and  you  might  be  at 
Iwampscott  or  Nantasket.  But  the 
,’ulgarlly  Is  In  the  Irresistible  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  not  In  the  music  Itself. 
Last  night,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
fforts  of  Mr.  Mueller,  the  accomplished 
trumpeter,  and  the  ever-admlrable 
Knelsels,  the  music,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  minuet,  which  even  Mr. 
Burmeister  could  not  ruin  utterly, 
emed  hardly  worth  the  playing. 


Mr.  Chadwick's  last  symphony  and 
the  quartet,  which  was  producel  for  the 
'first  time  last  night,  Induce  the  hearer 
to  believe  that  the  composer  has  been 
influenced  by  Dvorfik,  the  negrophlie.  I, 
joubt  if  Mr.  Chadwick  would  haul 
written  either  of  these  two  works  liV 
exactly  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
stand,  if  he  had  not  heard  the  said 
works  of  Dvorak;  for  I find  absolutely 
nothing  in  his  preceding  lhrge  works 
that  guides  his  admirers  to  his  present 
musical  standpoint. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  Mr.  Chad- 
wick had  deliberately  sought  out  a 
field  new  to  him,  In  which  he  say 
I tramping  ahead  of  him  the  stalwart 
I Antonin  of  Bohemia. 

I There  is  the  thought  of  the  peculiar 
1 Scottish-Negro-Dvorakian  thematic 

I construction,  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  plain-song  cadences  that  are  so 
often  found  In  folk-songs.  There  is 
I the  thought  of  the  heel-irritating  jig, 

I that  is  known  from  the  Hebrides  to 
I Congo-land. 

i I do  not  mean  to  say  for  a moment 
j that  there  Is  any  deliberate  imitation 
J of  Dvorak’s  later  music;  but  Mr.  Chad- 
IJwlck  has  undoubtedly  been  influenced 
jin  spirit,  and  I regret  this,  for  he  Is  a 
Ibig  enough  man  to  stand  on  his  own 
legs  and  work  out  his  own  musical 
salvation. 

I find  Mr.  Chadwick's  contrapuntal 
skill  in  many  passages,  especially  in  the 
finale;  and  in  this  species  of  composi- 
tion I know  of  no  American  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker  who 
I can  rival  him.  But  is  this  contra- 
puntal technique  used  with  Irresistible 
musical  effect?  To  me  much  of  the 
quartet  Is  dull,  and  certain  passages 
are  ugly.  Nor  Is  It  to  be  denied  that 
beauty  of  tone  Is  frequently  disregard- 
ed; that  the  muslp  seems  written  In 
defiance  of  the  reasonable  demand  of 
the  Instruments  for  generous  consider  - 
| atlon. 

The  second  movement  won  last  night 
immediate  popular  success.  And  in  this 
same  movement  there  is  again  the  later 
Dvor&ian  naivete,  that  pleases  at  first 
and  then  awakens  suspicion  as  to  its 
enduring  quallty>  if  not  Its  sincerity. 

It  Is  hard  to  avoid  Influences,  and 
there  are  Influences  which  are  benefi- 
cial. But  Is  Mr.  Dvorak  to  be  the 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  Ameri- 
cans who  have  talent  of  their  own?  Is 
[ Mr.  DvoiAk  the  one  to  take  them  by 
| the  hand  and  lead  them  to  the  Temple 
' of  Fame?  His  own  Temple  of  Fame  Is 


■You  will 

; quiet -looking  young  follow,  in  n white 
tnp-oniit,  a crimson  satin  neckcloth,  light 
1 bUio  trousers,  with  glossy  tipped  boots 
npd  nn  emerald  breastpin.  I shall  have  a 
black  crape  round  my  white  hat;  and  my 
usual  bamboo  i^nc  with  the  richly-gilt 
knob. 

J.  L.  T.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "How 
do  so  many  young  men  manage  In  cold 
■weather  to  go  about  the  streets  with- 
out an  overcoat?  I do  not  mean  la- 
borer.:, who  arc  actively  employed,  but 
students  and  Idlers.  The  other  day, 
■wlibn  it  was  freezing  weather  and  the 
wind  was  high,  I saw  young  men  in 
Roylston  Street  carrying  ostentatiously 
overcoats  on  their  arms."  ' 


new  ebmpufi y for ^feedluiT 

grain  to  horses.  If  I were  a newspaper 

, man,  I should  believe  a press-agent,  f 
mb  my  eyes  when  I read  of  accidents 
and  crimes. 


We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
first  requisite  for  this  physical  bravado 
Is  a new  and  fashionable  suit  of  clothes. 
We  have  observed  that  when  the  over- 
coat is  folded  over  the  arm,  the  suit 
Is  fresh;  the  coat  is  of  irreproachable 
design,  the  trousers  are  decorated  with 
approved  creases.  When  we  see  the 
tame,  man  wearing  the  next  day  his 
overcoat,  we  infer  that  his  other  suit, 
the  suit  of  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
is  under  It. 

We  nave  been  told  that  some  of  these 
terribly  hardy  young  fellows  wear  just 
outside  their  linen  shirt  a thick  buck- 
skin cuirass.  If  they  should  be  peeled, 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  like  unto 
Falstaff’s  forked  radish  with  fantas- 
tically carved  head. 

There  are  many  Yankees  who  wear  too 
thick  clothing  in  winter.  Clad  in  heavy 
flannels,  plain,  medicated,  or  sanitary, 
they  add  to  this  weight  a starched  im- 
■penetrable  shirt  and  a heavy  suit,  and 
then  they  sit  in  rooms  heated  degrees 
above  the  average  iclimb  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  July. 


Our  friend,  the  Providence  Journal, 
takes  us  to  task  for  a statement  made 
in  this  column  the  19th,  and  asserts  that 
tthe  necktie  proclaims  the  man.  We 
know  that  the  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal  is  beyond  doubt  and  peradven- 
ture  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
cravats.  For  some  months  he  has 
given  his  whole  mind  to  this  vital  sub- 
ject. But  he  should  read  with  sharper 
eyes.  We  did  not  say,  “No  man  should 
be  judged  by  his  necktie."  God  forbid 
that  we  should  thus  speak  as  the  fool. 
We  said,  "No  man  should  be  judged  by 
the  conduct  of  his  necktie.” 


"But  by  noon  I huve  lasted  of  111 
Tree  of  Life.  I am  no  longer  a child; 
I am  not  even  a guileless  youth.  After 
: lunch  I enjoy  a cigar.  I And  myself 
tolerant  toward  the  weak  and  erring. 
And  I advance  step  by  step— as  In  the 
years  of  life— In  the  paths  of  foolish- 
ness and  wickedness.  I no  longer  am 
ready  to  buy  queer  stocks;  but  I would 
.fain  sell  them.  Alcohol  pleases  me  at 
five  o’clock,  and  I listen  gladly  at  the 
Porphyry  to  gossip  and  slander.  By 
seven  o’clock,  I sink  to  the  level  of 
meat,  and  i feel  brute  Instincts. 
Flushed  with  rich  food  and  wine,  I am 
prepared  for  crime  In  all  Its  branches. 
I envy  the  vitality  of  burglars.  I feel 
a mad  desire  to  set  lire  to  the  Art 
Museum.  I would  gladly  plunge  a knife 
Into  Auger  who  Is  talking  about  the 
recognition  of  Cuba.  Wilder,  horrider 
thoughts  surge  In  my  brain. 

"And  then  weariness  comes  over  me. 
I crawl  to  my  rooms  and  gladly  take  on 
slippers.  I look  at  daring  deeds  of 
criminals  with  senile  admiration,  re- 
gret, and  shuddering.  I dread  the 
morning,  with  Its  routine  of  toilet.  Oh. 
the  monotony  of  bathing  and  shaving! 
The  ridiculous  appearance  of  a man 
with  head  and  arms  bursting  through 
a stiffly  starched  shirt!  And  yet  I like 
not  the  thought  of  a possible  no-awak- 
ing. I stretch  rheumatic  legs  in  bed, 
.and  I go  back  to  childhood.  I remem- 
ber how  my  father  used  to  lie  outside 
the  coverlid  and  tell  me  stories  till 
I fell  asleep.  And  then— and  then  I 
undergo  the  chemistry  of  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  am  born  again." 


The  cravat  seldom  climbs  above  the 
collar.  The  necktie,  true  to  its  name, 
endeavors  constantly  to  surround  the 
flesh.  It  is  true  that  the  necktie  is  the 
index  of  the  man;  his  taste,  his  cour- 
age, his  morality  may  be  known  at  a 
glance  by  looking  at  his  tie.  But  we 
again  assert  that  no  one — not  even  the 
bravest  warrior,  the  most  adventurous 
explorer  or  the  most  imaginative  poet 
can  always  control  the  conduct  of  this 
article  of  dress,  when  he  chains  it,  or 
rivets  it,  or  nails  it,  or  glues  it  to  a 
stand-up  collar.  Can  the  navigator  dic- 
tate to  the  maelstrom?  Can  the  astron- 
omer check  rising  Sirius?  Can  the  poet 
scan  the  epic  of  December?  Remember 
the  fate  of  the  creator  of  Frankenstein. 
And  what  is  the  neck  of  vain,  little  man 
■when  it  is  once  in  the  grasp  of  concen- 
trated inanimate  malice?  ’Twere  better 
for  him  if  his  neck  were  clothed  in 
thunder. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Prof. 
Bisehoff,  the  brain  specialist,  of  Ber- 
lin? Well,  the  professor  spent  his  life 
in  proving  that  the  female  brain  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  male  because 
its  average  weight  was  less.  At  his 
death  a post-mortem  was  performed, 
and  his  brain  removed  and  weighed.  It 
was  just  one  and  three-quarter  ounces 
lighter  in  weight  than  the  brain  of  the 
average  female.” 


Tt  Is  peculiarly  fit  and  proper  that 
Mr.  Ward  Loper  of  the  Wesleyan 
Museum  should  lope  at  his  ease  for  two 
months.  Texas  has  seen  many  lopers, 
but  none  so  competent  to  honor  her  in 
science. 

Mr.  Clarence  Sotithwick,  afar  off  in 
Kansas  City,  is  a-bugling,  and  the  fly- 
ing, dying  echoes  creep  over  Boston 
j ! Common.  “The  Lotus  today  appeals  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  exponent  of 
the  American  idea  in  literature.”  And 
fray  just  what  is  the  American  idea? 
"Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Harte  it 
has  become  the  distinctive  American 
periodical.”  We  admire  Mr.  Harte— 
that  is  when  he  is  not  making  faces 
at  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard — but  what  is 
a distinctive  American  periodical? 
There  Is  much  nonsense  in  this  talk 
about  Americanism  in  art  and  “Ameri- 
ca for  the  American  artist.”  Walt 
Whitman  is  great  in  spite  of  his 
“Americanism.”  He  looked  beyond  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  and— a more 
difficult  feat — he  looked  beyond  the 
horizon  of  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Mo- 
rality is  largely  a matter  of  geography 
and  chronology.  Art  is  not  confined  by 
time  or  space.  

Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  on  the  23d 
of  December,  1882,  heard  this  Incredible 
story  told  by  Mr.  Legros.  "I  knew  a 
Mr.  Bug  in  England.  He  was  very  rich 
and  he  changed  his  name.  His  fellow- 
townsman,  after  this  change  of  name, 
never  spoke  of  ‘bugs' they  called  the 
insects  by  the  name  assumed  by  the 
rich  man." 

And  this  is  the  feast  day  of  Victoria, 
a Roman  virgin,  reputed  to  be  a mar- 
tyr, because  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
friend  Anatolie  to  discard  her  betrothed 
and  become  the  bride  of  heaven. 


They  that  believe  Maceo  is  still  alive 
point  to  an  error  in  the  translation  of 
the  Spanish  word  “gemelos,"  which  was 
Englished  "cuff  buttons,”  when  it 
should  have  been  Englished  “field 
glasses."  Baretti’s  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  says  "gemelos"  means 
“twins.”  It  is,  indeed,  a wonderfully 
elastic  word,  equaled  only  by  the  Ger- 
man "zug.”  which  excited  the  rapture 
of  Mark  Twain. 


Herrmann  did  not  leave  behind  him 
more  than  $2000.  His  death  was  so 
sudden  that  he  had  no  time  to 
pick  golden  coins  or  bank  notes  from 
the  whiskers,  ears,  or  coat  pockets  of 
his  fellow  passengers. 

I WITH  MUSICIANS. 

Mr.Krehbiel’s  Book  “How 
to  Listen  to  Music.” 


in  Bohemia,  not  in  some,  negro  quarter, 
or  Bohemian  settlement  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Schumann  Quartet,  which  is  mu- 
sic that  the  composer  for  some  reason 
or  other  allotted  to  the  strings,  gave 
great  pleasure. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


dk.  C Z-X  ' ft? 

Chi  SUM  thu 
Lnbhratdh  bial  thu; 

| Frnuainichidh  cridhe  thu. 

Tha  Fear  an  rlghthlghe 
Gad’  choisreagadh, 

An  t-Athair,  am  Mac,  ’s  an  Spiorad  Naomi,. 

"Each  day,"  said  Old  Chimes  to  us, 
after  we  walked  leisurely  from  the 
' endome'  where  we  had  paid  our  re- 
spects 1o  General  Buckner,  “each  day 
ls  to  me  an  epitome  of  life. 

"In  the  morning  I awake,  fresh,  buoy- 
ant. innocent.  I am  a child,  i am  a 
natural  being,  primitive,  healthy,  sim- 
ple. I like  milk  and  fruits.  Coffee 
seems  a drug  to  rouse  jaded  spirits.  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  meat  at 
breakfast.  I go  into  the  world  inno- 
cent. I an)  almost  ready  to  invest  in 
Strange  Peruvian  mines,  buy  shares  of 


A Volume  of  Real  Interest 
and  Educational  Value. 


Amateurs  and  Patronesses  of 
Concerts  Should  Read  It. 


How  to  Liston  to  Music:  Hints  and  Sug- 
I gestions  to  Untaught  Hovers  of  the  \rt  ltv 
Henry  Edward  Krehbiel.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sens,  New  York. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  w J 
{Henderson,  "who  has  helped  me  tore-  ! 
spect  musical  criticism.” 

I The  purpose  of  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  volume  { 
is  thus  defined  by  him;  "It  does  not 
aim  to  edify  either  the  musical  pro- 
fessor or  the  musical  scholar.  U come  ■ 
Into  the  presence  of  the  musical  student  I 
with  all  becoming  modesty.  j(s  busi  1 


ness  in  with  t host:  who  love  music  ami 
present  themselves  for  Its  gracious 
ministrations  In  Concert  Room  mid  I 
I Opera  Mouse,  but  have  nol  studied  It, 
us  professors  and  scholars  are  supposed 
j to  study." 

Whether  the  ignorant  lover  of  music 
who  enjoys  simply  the  sensuousness  or 
the  excitement  of  tones  has  more  red 
pleasure  in  listening  than  he  who  has 
a smattering  of  form  and  theory  Is  ,i  i 
question  that  admits  of  hot  discussion.  | 
The  real  usefulness  of  this  book  Is  In 
the  assistance  that  It  will  give  to  those 
who  like  to  chatter  about  music  and 
also  to  (hose  who  arc  obliged  to  hear 
theso  chatterers. 

A certain  patroness  of  art  In  this  town 
and  In  the  company  of  professional 
musicians  oneo  persisted  In  prtilHlng 
enthusiastically  a.  "tarantelle”  by 
Haydn.  Now  this  "tarantelle"  turned 
out.  to  be  the  finale  of  a siring  quartet, 
which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a straight  old-fashioned  lively  move- 
ment In  2-4  time.  A Utile  definite  In-’ 
formation  would  have  spared  this 
woman  mortification,  allhough  it  would 
have  deprived  the  hearfers  of  legitimate 

amusement.  It  was  no  shame  to  her 
that  she  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  a "tarantelle”  and  a conven- 
tional Haydn  finale;  but  she  should  not 
have  indulged  so  boisterously  in  Ignor- 
ant and  pretentious  enthusiasm.  There 
are  many  of  these  superficial  babblers; 
and  to  them  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  book  is  to 
be  recommended  as  a Christmas  pres- 
ent. 

* * * 

Mr.  Krehbiel  first  alludes  to  the  many 
grotesque  mistakes  made  by  poets,  nov- 
elists, essayists,  who  do  not  know  the 
true  character  of  instruments  and  the 
terminology  of  music.  There  is  a long 
list — Tennyson,  Coleridge,  Brander 
Matthews,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Oulda.  Lamb 
and  many  others  whom  the  author  does 
not  mention.  He  then  treats  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  musical  elements:  Repeti- 
tion, rhythm,  characteristic  Intervals,  j 
The  next  chapter  is  "The  Contents  and  j 
Kinds  of  Music.”  Of  especial  interest 
to  amateurs  in  Boston  is  the  chapter  I 
on  “The  Modern  Orchestra."  Here  the 
size  and  seating  of  the  orchestra  are  , 
considered,  and  there  is  talk  about  the 
instruments.  Eleven  plates,  which  ap-  I 
peared  originally  in  Harper’s  Weekly, 
show  members  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  with  their  respective  1 
instruments  displayed  prominently;  | 
thus,  Mr.  Eller  appears  in  the  act  of 
playing  an  oboe,  as  well  as  an  English 
horn;  and  Mr.  Pfelffenschneider  Is  pre- 
paring to  blow  a pontifical  blast 
through  a slide  trombone.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  mere  time-beating 
leader  and  the  leader  that  Is  an  Inter- 
preter might  be  studied  with  profit  in 
this  city.  The  chapter,  "At  an  Orches-  | 
tral  Concert,”  treats  of  the  symphony,  I 
sonata  form,  the  symphonic  poem,  con- 
certos, cadenzas,  overtures,  serenades, 
etc.  There  is  much  interesting  Informa- 
tion in  "At  a.  Pianoforte  Recital.” 
These  last  two  chapters  are  thoroughly 
admirable.  They  are  written  In  lan- 
guage that  can  be  understood  by  the 
veriest  amateur;  they  are  not  dull  for 
a moment;  they  are  instructive  without  | 
pedantry;  and  the  musician  may  re-  , 
fresh  himself  by  reading  them. 

* * * 

There  is  much  that  is  to  be  com-  | 
mended  in  "At  the  Opera.”  But  in  , 
this  chanter  Mr.  Krehbiel,  although  he  i 
tries  to  he  broadminded  and  to  extend  ! 
his  vision  in  historical  perspective  i 
cannot  for  a moment  forget  his  ultra-' 
Germanic  tendencies.  "We  might  on-- 
dure  with  equanimity  to  hear  the 
chorus  sing: 

"La  sotipe  aux  choux  se  fait  dans  la  mar- 

mite 

Dans  la  marmite  on  fait  la  soupe  aux 

choux," 

at  the  beginning  of  'Robert  lo  Diabie,’ 
as  tradition  says  used  to  be  done  In 
Paris,  but  we  surely  ought  to  rise  in 
rebellion  when  the  chorus  of  guards 
change  their  muttered  comments  on  j 
Pizarro's  furious  aria  in  ‘Fldelio’ 
from. 

‘Er  spricht  von  Tod  und  Wunde !’ 
to 

’Er  spricht  pom  todten  Hunde!’ 
as  is  a prevalent  custom  among  the  I 
Irreverent  choristers  of  Germany." 

V by  should  the  one  offence  be  for-  I 


given  and  the  other  be  rebuked?  The 
artistic  crime  is  as  great  in  one  case 
as  In  the  other.  Mr.  Krehbiel  lnslnu 
ates,  "Do  as  you  please  with  ‘Robert’; 
It  was  written  for  Frenchmen;  but 
you  must  not  touch  ‘Fldelio’;  it  is  the 
work  of  a German."  Now,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  "Robert"  is  entitled  to  respect; 
it  was  an  epoch-making  opera;  its 
influence  on  the  opera  of  today  was 
greater  than  that  exerted  by  "Fldelio." 

Arid  so  1 am  not  surprised  a t Mr.  j 
Krehbiel’s  sneer  at  "II  Trovatore”  and 
"Verdi's  medley  of  burnt  children  and 
asthmatic  dance  rhythms,”  although  hc^ 
here  shows  himself  a narrow  partisan 
and  nor.  q cool  judge.  Tt  is  a pleasure 
lo  say  that  his  Wagnerian  fury  is 
comparatively  restrained,  and  in  ninny 
respects  this  chapter  is  a valuable  con- 
tribution lo  musical  literature. 

* * * 

"No  one  would  go  far’  astray  who 
should  estimate  the  extent  and  sincerity 


uisical 


tfi'ily’ci  mlfelcal  ciiRuro  by  ; 

of  Its  chore*  *tngi  rs."  says 
>1  at  the  beginning  of  the 
“Choirs  and  Choral  Music.” 
Uu-  extent  and  sincerity  of 
litre  in  certain  English  coun- 
large  choruses  have  tiour- 
a Ions  time.'  England  is 
ly  the  country  of  choruses, 
country  pre-eminently  of 


mtslc? 
I lik 


Mr.  Krehbiel  better  when  hi 
Jo  the  concert- room  be  not  too  j 
a choir  of  60  well- trained  voices  i 
•go  enough  to  perform  almost  i | 
thing  in  choral  literature  with 
»i  effect,  and  the  majority  of  the ; 
ompositlons  will  sound  better  | 
under  such  circumstances  than  in  large  j 
rooms  with  large  choirs.  * * * There  , 
music,  it  is  true,  like  much  of  j 
tdel’s.  the  impressiveness  of  which  ^ 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  masses,  but  it  , . 
l extensive  enough  to  justify  the 
Ice  of  correctness  and  finish  in  ! | 
grfcrmance  to  mere  volume.” 

What  a pleasure,  for  Instance,  might  I 
•‘The  Messiah”  he.  if  it  were  sung 
jo  voices,  led.  after  sufficient  or- 
tral  ; - by  a temperamental 

as  well  as  intelligent  conductor,  who 
napped  his  lingers  at  ••tradition”  and  j 
kicked  aside  the  impertinent  version 
! prepared  by  Robert  Franz. 


» * 

should  like  to  quote  in  full  the 
ter  entitled  “Musician,  Critic  and 
r-uude.”  it  is  sane,  dignified,  courage- 
ous. Every  critic  who  respects  himself 


|and  his  profession  should  thank  Mr. 

I Krehbiel  for  the  position  taken  and  the 
' reasoning  which  makes  the  position 

inevitable. 

There  is  room  now  for  only  this  ex- 
cerpt: 

“We  are  bound  to  recognize  that  be- 
iveen  tiie  three  factors,  there  is.  ever 
was.  and  ever  shall  be  in  saecula 
‘•aeeulorum  an  irrepressible  conflict, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
middle  factor  is  the  Ishmaelite  whose 
hand  is  raised  against  everybody  and 
against  whom  everybody’s  hand  is 
, ,ced  The  complacency  of  the  mu- 
sician and  the  indifference,  not  to  fay 
ignorance,  of  the  public,  ordinarily 
j combine  to  make  them  allies,  and  the 
ci’tic  is.  therefore,  placed  between 
! two  millstones,  where  he  is  vigorously 
rasped  on  both  sides  and  whence,  be- 
! ing  angular  and  hard  of  outer  shell, 
he  frequently  requites  the  treatment 
received  with  complete  and  energetic 
reciprocity.  Is  he  therefore  to  be 
nitled?  Not  a bit;  for  In  this  position 
' ne  is  performing  one  of  the  m°at  sig- 
nlficar.t  and  useful  of  his  functions, 
ami  disclosing  one  of  his  most  precious 
: virtues.” 

* * * 

— The  value  of  this  excellent  and  taste- 
fully printed  book  is  enhanced  by  a 

PHILIP  HALE. 


ust  as  poets  and  painters  and  nuisiciam 
r at  their  works,  building  them  " >‘h 
iie-s  and  lawful  things  alike  so 
.V  Embody  the  beauty  that  is  be 
ive;  these  children  of  the  i 
wr'at  their  moments  with  ' 
nin?  substances  on  which 
r>  refuse  of  creation;  fn” 
l-l»  to  be  a tale  in 
iterations ; and  terr< 
mJ  death,  love  and  » ^ 

1 the  Tree  are  but  inst. 

rzsfp 

, „ xir  Thudicum.  how 

-m  s"jss.  .-w 

mother  the  handsomest,  sweetest  wo 

man  vou  have  ever  known,  read  to  you  | 
just  before  your  bedtime  a po.m  b> 
Clement  C.  Moore  beginning, 

-Twaa  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all 

L,  *hr™£mrhe  waTstlrrlng.  not  even  a 


out  ear'll  prosperous  sail." 

And  Lowell’s  line  should  appear  tn  a 
•famiv  edition"  as 

• •i;„,  could  see  the  fair  west  wind 
•Stomach’  the  homeward  salt." 

■•Mutual  punch  can  never  reconcile 
certain  differences."  This  depends  en- 
tirely, Dr.  Parkhurst,  on  how  it  is 

brewed.  f 

No  wonder  that  the  hermit  of  Bev 
erly  has  disappeared.  The  profession  of 
a hermit  is  no  longer  lucrative,  knd  it 
costs  a good  deal  of  money  to  maintain 
a cell  so  that  visitors  will  be  attracted. 

1 \ man  who  really  longs  to  avoid  the 
world  now  tries  to  secure  a posit, on  as 
custodian  of  a special  library  where  h 
will  have  plenty  of  time  lor  contempla 
Uon  and  where  the  pay,  though  small, 

Is  sure.  . 

Boarders  and  mealers  in  this  city  owe 
a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Hw™? 
ion  for  his  vigilance  in  the  matter  of 
oleomargarine.  The  Kood  work  shouki 
be  extended.  There  should  be  m pec 
mi-s  of  coffee  and  oyster  stews.  Theie 
should  be  an  official  who  could  ^ un- 
erringly and  at  a glance  the  character 
of  hash,  and  the  difference  between 
veal  and  chicken  in  a salad. 

Prof.  Cross  remarks  in  the  Pall  Mail 
Gazette  "Napoleon  had  large  seeretive- 
ness  great  caution,  acquisitiveness 
alimentiveress,  couldn’t  take  a joke  an 

a low-  ear."  The  question  then  arises, 
"Could  Napoleon  take  a high  ear. 


^ music  critic  in  Boston  describes 
| ,he  first  movement  of  Rubinstein  s 
• Ocean”  -symphony  as  “the  mos^ori- 
ous  work  ever  inspired  by  water. 
Now.  will  he  please  mention  the  most 
glorious  musical  work  ever  inspired  by 

rum?  — 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Atherton 
Brownell  will  receive  substantial 

courasement  in  bis  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce "certain  high-class  plays  in  this 
,itv  It  is  a striking  comment  on  the 
genuine  interest  taken  here  in  the 
drama  that  few  of  the  subscribers 
1 ,”m  to  know  anything  or  care  any- 
thing about  Echegaray,  who  is  one  of 
the  greatest  playwrights  of  this  cen- 
tury His  “O  Locura  6 S&ntidad 

alone  will  make  his  name  memorable. 
Of  course  many  clamor  for  ^Brown- 
ing’s “A  Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon,  which, 
however  highly  you  value  it  as  a poeti- 
cal work,  is  a wretched  and  yawn- 
: compelling  play. 


Jtncl  yv  man  and  you  ain’t  nowise  not  much 

good ; 

0:t 

It's  bard  work  a-Christ massing, 
tjmgin’nsonas  about  me  "babe  what’s  born." 

There  are  those  who  protest  against 
Dickens’s  view  of  Christmas.  They 
sniff  at  his  "sentimental  charity  . they 
protest  against  his  rough  hurrah  for 
food  and  drink  and  roaring  fire.  And 
yet  will  contemplation  of  celestial 
'tilings  take  the  place  of  creature  com- 
forts when  the  mercury  is  near  zero 
and  children  wonder  why  their  mother, 
let  them  be  hungry?  The  Irony  of  life 
pierces  blunt  souls  when  they  see 
others  sleek  and  merry,  when  the  la- 
borer for  scanty  pay  or  without  woik 
sees  the  extravagance  of  hereditaiy 
Idlers. 

IWhen  ye’ve  ’eerefi  the  bailiff's  ’and  upon  the 
latch 

And  ye’ve' feeled  the  rail!  a-trickflng  through 
the  thatch 

An’  y v man  can’t  git  no  stones  to  break  ner 
yit  no  sheep  to  watch 
Oh- 

*\Ve  got  to  come  a-Christmassing, 

Carolling.  ,, 

Bingin’  of  the  “Shepherds  on  that  morn. 

The  significance  of  Christmas  has  in 
Urge  measure  disappeared.  Even  its 
worldly  value  is  now  discounted.  It  is 
pot  unlikely  that  in  a few  years  Christ- 
mas ' Day  will  be  celebrated  October 
lirst,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  ad- 
vertisers. Exchange  of  presents  is  a 
robbery.  It  was  a good  and  pious  wo- 
man who  said  only  yesterday.  "I  wish 
1 could  keep  for  myself  the  gifts  I give 
others,  and  give  them  the  presents 
they  send  me— then  we  should  all  be 
satisfied.” 


tion  is  the  thought  of  the  inevitable 
divine  average,  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  compassion. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part. 

And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 

Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize? 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can:’ 

But  if  you  fall,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a gentleman. 

<H  t ZX*  . f/) 

The  paper-maker  gets  most  out  of  a book, 
and  the  author  the  least-a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  comparative  value  of  mind 
and  matter.  Perchance  the  balance  may  be 
rectified  In  the  next  world.  Perchance  the 
author  who  has  to  live  in  a cottage  and 
drink  the  cheapest  wines  Is  nQt 
this  world  much  less  happy  than  the  paper 
maker,  whose  mansion  includes  a billiard 
room  and  a private  theatre. 

Dean  Hole  told  at  Christ  Church, 
Rochester,  this  story,  which  is  perti- 
nent to  the  season:  “An  old  woman 

was  stooping  over  a saucepan  in  which 
she  was  boiling  a cabbage,  when,  an 
austere  lady  suddenly  entered  the  door 
and  said:  ’Elizabeth  Williamson,  lam 

thankful  for  once  to  see  you  in  th 
devotional  attitude;  here’s  a tract  as 
vour  reward.’  Shortly  afterward  an- 
other lady  came  in  and  said  Well, 
Betty,  what  are  you  doing  now.  >• 

1 aftl  boiling  some  cabbage,’  she  re- 
plied. ‘Oh,  are  you?’  said  the  lady, 
•that's  poor  food  by  itself.  I’ll  go  and 
buy  you  a good  piece  of  bacon  to  pu 
with  it’— which  was  practical  Chris- 
tianity.” _____ 


i remember  that  when  she  came  to  j 
l^d8'  a broad  face  and  a little  round  j 
^nook  when  he  laughed,  like  a bowl  j 
f "la, ighed'y  uproariously,  and  you 

ed  her  to  show  you  the  picture  ot 

Nicholas  In  the  book. 

realize  that  In  these  lays  the 
n is  printed,  as  a rule,  without  the 
ll  t;I  tbatp.ease^you^U  Ina  ^ 

"are  voted  low.  Your  mother 
coarse  In  her  simple  enjoyment; 
father  was  coarse  because  he 
rhld  and  so  were  th<-  translators 
ho  parable  of  the  prodigal  son;  and 
clTf  flhakspeare,  Milton.  Dr.  John- 

" ’ , Marrvat— and  thousands  of 

er  honerk  People  were  equally  low 


I on  the  24th  of  December  1884,  Mau 

passant  told  this  story  of  French  hUh 
i A the  Rothschild  had  exhausted 
sif  kinds  of  hunting,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  beast  on  their  estate  that 
thef  were  interested  In.  they  had  a 
’ deer-skin  dragged  through  the  woods 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Vith  finely  educated  dogs  they  hunted 
the  odor  of  the  non-existing  ammaL  m 
a pursuit  of  a phantom.  And  as  Mr- 
Alphonse  Rothschild  was  an  intrepid 
leaper.  they  prepared  obstacles  for  her 
n advance  and  moistened  the  grass  so 
lhat  she  would  not  hurt  herself  in  case 
of  a fall. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  a select  party  at 
Blenheim,  as  described  by  Truth.  The 
Daily  Graphic  favored  us  with  sketches 
of  the  sport.  In  one  the  Prince  Is  j 
shooting  pheasants,  in  the  other  rab- , 
bits,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  at 
his  side  superintending  the  slaughter, , 
arrayed  in  the  garb  of  the  circus  gen- 1 
tlcman  who  converses  with  the  clown  | 
and  receives  the  lady  in  his  arms  when 
She  leaps  from  her  horse  after  lUIbP- 
ing  through  hoops.  In  one  ‘shoot’  200 
pheasants  were  slain.  And  this  is  called 
sDOrt'  For  my  part  I regard  the  poach- 
er who  goes  forth  in  the  dark  with  a 
dog  and  comes  back  with  a few  pheas- 
ants as  much  more  of  a sportsman  than 
the  battue  shot.” 


Thousands  of  the  respectably  poor 
count  each  Christmas  the  prospect  of 
a happier  season.  The  man  whose  solo 
capital  is  his  brains  reassure*  himself 
And  says,  "Surely  the  times  will  be 
better;  my  salary  will  be  raised,  fo 
my  employer  knows  that  I am  swing 
him  the  best  years  of  my  -life,  and  he 
appreciates  my  work,  my  faithfulness. 
The  bundle  of  hay  and  thistles  is  al- 
ways just  a little  ahead  of  the  nose  of 
•the'  ass,  and  the  poor  beast  plods  on 
till  he  drops.  The  workman  says: 
“Wages  will  be  better;  coal  and  pro- 
visions will  be  cheaper  another  Christ- 
mas ” Matthew  Arnold  spoke  of  the 
complaining  millions  of  men.  The  un- 
complaining thousands  of  men  form  a 
nobler  army  than  that  which  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  Xerxes.  Even 
in  material,  purse-tight,  sterile  cities 
hundreds  of  men  and  women,  wearing 
themselves  away  in  the  struggle  to 
snatch  for  themselves  enough  to  sus- 
tain life,  thinking  today  of  the  mys- 
tery at  Bethlehem,  echo  the  pitiful  but 
brave  cry  of  the  third  Wealden  wo- 
man. And  the  cry  is  this: 


lA 


I 


alga 


stomach”— the  i 

it not  rhyme  with 
will  -abdomen.’’  So  the  j 
ts  are  blue-penciled  by  the  i 


j B,n  .Ahy  should  Mr.  Clement  C.  Moore 
| J ;.„iy  poe,  thus  rudely  treated  . 
! Th*  lire  in  Coleridge’s  "Happiness 
I should  be  revised  as  follows. 


jc7Z,m  in  the  heavens  but  it’s  cold  upon 

An’  « M l no  food  at  table  nor  no  fire 
upon  the  hearth ; 

And  H’h  bitter  hard  a-Christmassing, 

HlnKln^Tongft  about  our  Saviour’s  birth. 
Bingin’  song.-  about  the  Babe  what’s  born; 
Bingin’  of  the  shepherds  on  that  morn. 

Now  there  are  many  stories  that 
might  be  told  today:  stories  Rnni.  up- 
roarious. grotesque,  philanthropic  hor- 

r ihlo * finer  stories  than  are  to 

In  the  "Iron-bound,  melancholy  volumes 

of  the  Magi.” 

Thus  we  might  tell  of  the  sewing  L 
woman  In  ’ the  village,  who  gave  her 
BlilftlesH  husband  money  to  buy  a t ea 
lor  their  little  hoy.  He  stopped  at  the 
■wrong  end  of  the  grocery  and  brought 

borne  a skate. 

When  ye’ve  got  a child  ’at’s  whist  for  want 

*nd  "1  gram  as  grey’s  y’r  ’air  for  want  of  | 


•E  was  a man’s  poor,  as  us,  very  near, 

\n’  ’B  ’ad  ’Is  trials  and  danger, 

An’  I think  ’E’ll  think  of  us  when  ’E 
Sees  us  singing  ’ere; 

Fcr  ’Is  mother  was  poor  like  us,  poor  dear, 

An’  she  bore  him  in  a manger. 

Christmas— the  mass  of  Christ.  And 
how  is  this  mass  celebrated  today . In 
ohhrrh  with  sumptuous  ceremony.  In 
the  hearts  of  the  devout  with  reveren- 
tial joy  and  thanksgiving.  But  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  of  education, 
breeding  and  refinement,  know  the  day 
onlv  as  a date  in  the  calendar,  to  be 
observed  formally  by  enlarged  dinner, 
bv  the  giving  and  taking  of  superfluous 
■gifts.  The  Divine  Birth  is  in  reality 
no  more  real  to  them  than  that  of  Her- 
cules or  Romulus  and  Remus.  They 
i epeak  of  the  tale  as  poetical  and  beauti- 
ful, but  the  awful  significance  is  foreign 
I to  them.  Judea  is  no  nearer  to  them 
than  Mars;  indeed,  the  latter  interests 
them  more  keenly.  Better  for  them,  if 
they  had  faith  in  Santa  Claus,  concern- 
ing whom  even  their  tender  children 

j are  sceptical.  , 

And  there  are  Christologists  who  see 
in  the  wondrous  birth  only  an  occasion 
.for  vain  wrangling.  In  them  Christmas 
inspires  words,  words,  words  not 
deeds. 


We  recommend  heartily  a paper  by 
Niementowski,  a Polish  writer.  You  | 
will  find  it  light  reading  for  Christmas-  . 
tide.  It  deals  with  carboxethylorthoa-  i 
midopara-toluylamlde,  nitrometamethy- 
lorthouramidobenzoyl,  amidometame- 
thylorthouramidobenzoyl,  dtnitrometa- 
methylorthouramldobenzoyl,  diamido- 
xnetamethylorthouramidobenzoyl,  and 

the  diacetyl  derivative  of  diamidometa- 
methylorthouramidobenzoyl. 

“Brown  Junior,”  wrote  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  this  letter,  which  bears 
directly  on  the  subject  of  Christmas 
gifts:  “My  brother  and  I went  to  Hol- 
land a year  or  two  ago  with  our  par- 
ents We  had  a very  jolly  time  with 
our  cousins  there.  It  was  they  who 
taught  us  an  old-fashioned  custom, 
which  we  thought  a very  good  one. 

■ Some’ time  before  a person’s  birthday, 
and  also  before  the  fete  of  St.  b'm 
olas  (which  is  on  the  6th  December, 
and  equivalent  to  our  Christmas  as 
far  as  present  giving  goes)  you  are  re- 
quested to  write  out  a ‘Verlang-list 
; (wishing  list).  You  put  down  every- 
thing you  think  you  would  like  to  re- 
ceive, then  pass  it  round  to  any 
friends  who  ask  to  see  it;  and  they 
can  choose  what  to  send,  knowing  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  be  doubly 
acceptable.  We  all  do  this  now,  and  find 
it  a capital  way.” 


Suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a t 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  J 
God  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward'  men.  This  song  was  heard  | 
nearly  2000  years  ago  by  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over 
their  flock  by  night.  What  is  the  song  I 
today  in  Christian  countries?  Is  it  of 
peace?  The  gigantic  armies  of  Eu-  I 
rope— wliat  is'  their  song?  And  even  in  | 
America,  we  find  men  in  official  posi- 
lions  church  members  in  good  and  reg- 
ular standing,  screaming  for  war.  And 
are  capital  and  labor  at  peace  in  Bos- 
ton?   

The  centuries  have  not  responded  to 
the  angelic  choir.  Lazarus  still  lies  at 
1 he  gate.  Trie  base  is  still  exalted,  the 
deserving  Is  still  oppressed  Creed, 
ivranny,  poverty,  shame  are  still  words 
of  edged  nv  aning.’.  The  supreme  con- 
Kjlatiori.  Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  '.he  phnosophc'tf  or  , ^ freatises  of  : 


Enviable,  thrice  enviable  was  the  life 
ot  Mr.  John  Teller,  who  died  lately  at  , 
Moschelle  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  | 
For  it  was  his  habit  to  spend  the  W In- 
ter in  slumber.  “About  the  end  of 
August  he  would  go  to  bed  as  usual, 
and  the  following  morning  would  not 
get  up,  but  would  continue  in  a calm 
and  peaceful  sleep  all  through  the  win- 
ter months,  often  until  May  or  Ju™b 
To  be  sure  he  was  not  the  first  to  dis- 
pose thus  sensibly  of  his  time.  Alex- 
ander Guagninus  of  Verona,  Colonel  of 
Foot  in  the  Castle  of  Vitebska  in  the 
frontiers  of  Moscow,  was  never  weary 
of  telling  about  a certain  people  that 
inhabit  Lucomorla,  a country  of  the 
further  Sarmatia,  who  yearly,  upon  the 
27th  day  of  the  month  of  November, 
would  fall  into  a deep  sleep.  After-  I 
wards  at  the  return  of  the  spring,  upon  I 
the  24th  day  of  April,  they  would  again  I 
awake  and  arise.  And  D.  Johannes  I 
Piduxius,  famous  not  only  for  his  skill  1 
in  physic,  but  his  knowledge  m all  kind  j 
of  natural  history,  bore  witness  that  | j 
this  story  was  true.  Plutarch,  a man  I 
of  undoubted  veracity,  states  that  the,  I 

I nurse  ot  one  Tlmon  used  yearly  , to  I 
sleep  out  at  a stretch  two  months  of 

winter.  

The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Charles  I 
HallO  contains  good  stories  about  the  l 
bumptiousness  of  Wagner.  Wagner  and 
I HallO  met  at  Bayreuth  in  1876.  You  j 
see.”  said  Wagner,  "I  shall  make  Bay-  I 
I rcuth  the  centre  of  civilization. 

which  HallO  replied:  “A  noble  aim,  my  | 

dear  master.”  

And  here  is  an  example  of  the  M ag-  | 
nerian  bifalutfn  that  Is  admired  by  ; 
some  even  in  cold-headed  Boston.  In  I 
1862  HallO,  who  had  been  introducing  I 
the  music  of  Cluck  with  remarkable- 
success  into  Manchester,  came  across 
Wagner  at  Heidelberg.  The  latter  was 
amazed  at  HallO’s  good  fortune,  andl 
said  of  the  English:  "I  do  not  know  1 

if  ever  they  arrive  at  the  sigh  without 
which  the  aroma  of  art  does  not  ascend 
to  space.”  Becker,  who  was  present. 


. ce  In  hi 

- ver  understood  ...  . 

t we  felt  It  was  worth  i 

serving."^ 

• We  quote  from  an  English  exchange 
a paragraph  of  Interest  to  all  female 
bicyclists:  "At  ft  meeting  held  In  the 
Agricultural  Hall  last  night  the  Ladles' 
Cyclists'  Association  was  called  upon 
to  discuss  a question  of  some  delicacy 
and  considerable  interest  to  its  mem- 
bers. Originally  the  association  held 
that  the  wearing  of  'rationals'— that, 
we  are  informed,  is  the  proper  term  for 
the  garments— was  obligatory  on  all 
members  who  rode  bicycles.  Yesterday 
a proposal  was  made  to  abolish  a rule 
which  pressed  too  hardly  upon  those 
members  who.  as  one  member  said,  j 
were  'hampered  by  husbands  and  broth-  I 
ers'  and  other  Inconvenient  male  rela-  j 
tlves.  Amid  cries  of  shame,  the  audi- 
ence listened  to  the  sad  case  of  one 
poor  lady,  who  was  actually  threatened  I 
with  the  deprivation  of  her  bicycle  if 
she  dared  to  don  the  above-mentioned 
garments,  or  even  to  ride  in  company 
with  those  who  wore  them.  The  plea 
of  the  weaker  vessels  won  the  day,  and 
the  wearing  of  the  skirt  is  no  longer  1 
a crime  punishable  by  expulsion.  The 
curious  thing  Is  that  none  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  skirt  seemed  to  have  ad- 
duced the  argument  that  that  garment 
Is  more  fashionable  and  becoming  than 
Its  ungainly  rival.  But,  perhaps.  In  a 
strong-minded  society  like  the  L.  C'.  A., 
that  Is  a point  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion." 


On  the  26th  of  December,  1895,  Mr. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  received  a singu- 
lar letter  from  Dr.  BariA,  who  thanked 
him  for  sending  a Belgian  patient  for 
treatment.  The  patient  presented  him- 
self, saying:  "I  think  I have  heart  dis- 
ease. 1 Intended  to  consult  a Paris  phy- 
eiclan,  but  I did  not  know  anyone  to  go 
to,  until  1 read  the  last  volume  of  Jour- 
nal des  Goncourt,  where  I saw  that  you 
attended  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  I made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  you.  Examine  me.'' 

2-7-  ? C 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Wl| 

In  the  wood.  it  Is  a minstrel,  who, 

I appearing  with  the  spear-bearing  citi- 
zens of  Hcllabrun  at  the  house  of  the 
witch  In  order  to  seek  her  advice  con- 
cerning  the  choice  of  a King,  looses  the 
spell  and  rescues  the  Princess. 

Act  It.— The  people  of  Hellabrun, 
trusting  the  speech  of  the  witch,  await 
at  the  twelfth  stroke  of  the  clock  their 
King  or  Queen.  The  King’s  son  is  liv- 
ing among  them  as  a despised'  beggar: 
he  has  hired  himself  out  as  a swim- 
herd.  Only  the  daughter  of  the  broom- 
maker  knows  his  princely  station.  The 
clock  is  striking;  it  is  high  noon;  the 
city  gate  is  open  wide;  the  sun  bursts 
through  the  clouds;  the  goosemaid  en- 
ters, accompanied  by  the  minstrel.  'The 
folk  stare,  speechless.  But  the  Prince 
rushes  Impetuously  with  a great  shout 
and  holds  the  beloved  one  in  his  arms. 
There  is  mocking  laughter;  there  is 
j tumult;  beaten,  with  sticks  and  stones, 
the  Prince  is  thrown  outstdo  the  gate. 

Act  III.— It  is  the  dead  of  winter.  The 
exiled  children  wander  in  the  forest. 
The  loyal  fiddler  and  a flock  of  chil-  i 
dren,  among  them  the  daughter  of  the 
broommaker,  search  for  them.  At  last 
they  And  them:  “united  in  love, 
starved  and  frozen  in  the  winter  snow. 
.Ruined!  Dead!”  The  living  kneel,  anci 
the  minstrel  sings  his  last  song  and 
plays  his  last  tune,  and  breaks  his 
liddle  in  pieces. 

»** 

"Daun  brech’  ich  meine  Fiedel  entz- 
wei”  runs  the  text. 

Therefore  Mr.  Apthorp’s  translation 
of  "Spielmann”  by  “piper"  is  erroneous. 

These  two  preludes  are  published  by 
Max  Brockhaus,  Leipsic. 


framed  of  her  yellow 


Singular  Omissions  in 
Symphony  Program. 

The  Story  of  Humperdinck’s 
“ Koenigskinder”  Excerpts. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp,  in  his  pro- 
gram book  of  the  26th,  makes  this  ref- 
erence to  the  selections  from  the  music 
to  “King's  Children,”  by  Engelbert 
Humperdinck:  “I  have  unfortunately 

been  unable  to  find  out  anything  about 
the  history  of  this  work.” 


"Konigskinder”  ("King's  Children") 
is  the  title  of  a stage  piece,  “a  German 
fairy  tale,”  in  three  acts,  by  Ernst 
Rosmer,  which  is  the  pseudonym  of 
Elsa  Bernstein,  who  lives  at  Munich 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Heinrich  Porges, 
conductor,  composer,  pianist,  pamph- 
leteer, and  ferocious  Wagnerite.  This 
piece  is  published  by  S.  Fischer,  Berlin. 

Late  in  1895  it  was  announced  that 
Humperdinck  w-as  writing  music  for 
this  play,  and  there  was  promise  of  a 
performance  in  the  early  spring  at 
Munich. 

In  June,  1896,  it  was  announced  that 
Humperdinck  had  finished  the  music, 
and  that  the  production  of  the  complete 
work  would  be  at  Munich  in  the  fall  or 
winter  of  this  year.  I can  find  no 
record  of  tho  production  of  the  complete 
work  at  Munich  or  elsewhere. 

Rut  the  two  orchestral  excerpts — pre- 
lude to  Act  II.  and  prelude  to  Act  TIL— 
were  first  produced  at  a concert  of  the 
Bach  Society  at  Heidelberg,  June  2, 
1896.  The  composer  conducted. 

They  were  played  that  same  month 
. at  Cologne  under  the  lead  of  the  con- 
i' t ductor.  They  were  played  at  Frankfort 
Oct.  7;  at  Berlin.  Oct.  12  (Nikisch);  at 
Leipsic,  Nov.  5 (Nikisch). 

I ^he  first  production  in  America  of 
‘’-  any  portion  of  the  work  was  at  the 
j Montauk  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  Nov.  22, 

” I tv  hen  the  prelude  to  Act  II.  was  played 
at  a concert  of  the  Brooklyn  Saenger- 
u.  bund  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  Koem- 
d u ir.enich. 

Germany  the  selections  are  played 
. in  rneir  regular  order.  Mr.  Paur  re- 
versed  this  order. 

Now  what  is  the  story  of  “Konigs- 
kinder"? It  ip  a simple  fairy  tale. 

Act  I.— A King's  son  finds  at  the  hous* 
ot  a witeli  in  the  forest  a goose  maid 
is  the  daughter  ot  a King.  He 
her,  and  he  would  take  her  awav 


Nor  does  the  program-book  of  the 
26th  give  the  origin  of  Bizet's  suite 
“Jeux  d’Enfants.” 

Colonne  in  1873  founded  the  Sunday 
concerts  which  are  now  given  at  the 
Chateiet.  Interested  in  young  French 
1 composers,  he  asked  Bizet  for  an  un- 
published work,  for  the  first  concert. 
Now  Bizet's  “Jeux  d’Enfants,’’  12 
pieces  for  piano,  four-hands,  had  just 
been  published  by  Durand-Schoene- 
werk.  He  orchestrated  of  these  pieces 
Nos.  2,  3,  6,  11,  12.  These  were  first 
played  at  the  first  Colonne  concert,  at 
the  OdAon,  March  2,  1873.  The  first  pro- 
duction in  London  was,  I believe,  in 
1883. 


i;a'» 

irB’fi 


Nor  does  the  program-book  of  Dec.  26 
give  the  scenario  of  Gluck’s  ballet 
“Don  Juan.”  Jahn’s  “Mozart,"  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  345  (the  edition  of  1856-59),  ex- 
plains it  as  follows: 

Scene  I.  Don  Juan  serenades  Donna 
Anna,  who  opens  her  door  for  him.  Her 
uncle  surprises  them.  Don  Juan  rushes 
into  the  street  and  kills  him. 

Scene  II.  Great  feast  at  the  house  of 
Don  Juan.  Donna  Anna  is  present  and 
she  dances  with  him  a pas  de  deux.  The 
Statue  appears  and  drives  away  the 
guests.  At  the  end  of  a short  visit,  the 
Statue  invites  Don  Juan  to  supper.  Don 
Juan  accepts  and  escorts  him  to  the 
door.  The  guests  return,  but  they  are 
again  frightened.  Don  Juan  makes  up 
his  mind  to  visit  the  Statue,  for  his 
servant  in  spite  of  threats  refuses  to  ac- 
company him. 

Scene  III.  The  Mausoleum.  The 
Statue  tries  in  every  way  to  induce  Don 
Juan  to  repent.  He  finally  hurls  him 
into  the  nether  world. 

Scene  IV.  Don  Juan  in  hell  is  tor- 
tured by  the  demons.  In  vain  he  seeks 
to  escape.  In  Vain  he  seeks  to  over- 
power them.  He  gives  up  all  endeavor 
and  is  consumed  by  flames. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  librettist 
of  this  ballet  saw  Donna  Anna  with 
sinister  eyes,  as  did  Hoffman  in  his 
wondrous  tale  entitled  "Don  Juan." 

* 

* * 

The  following  poem  by  Post  Wheeler, 
entitled  “The  Mad  Musician,”  appeared 
in  the  Christmas  Lotus. 

A harp  would  I— a harp  whose  touch 
In  sunlight,  star-fire,  glamoured  dusk, 
Would  prick  my  senses  fine  as  musk 
Whose  voice  would  charm  me  over- 
much. 

It  must  be  struiig  all  cunningly, 

Its  cords  fine-wove  and  musi'e-mad, 
Like  her  dark  hair  that  made  me  glad 
To  singing  when  I wound  it  free. 

Its  frame  a marvel  would  I make, 
Fair-formed  and  rounded  as  is  best. 
Like  the  full  curves  that  formed  her 
breast 

To  thrill  such  cadence  when  she.  spake. 

On  harp  deft-fashioned  tone  to  tone, 

' Ah,  me,  what  music  would  I dare! 
Whose  strings  were  twist  of  her  rich 

hair, 

And  Its  frame  carved  of  her  breast- 
bone. 

This  poem  recalls  “L’Archet,"  by 
Charles  Cros:  how  the  beloved  woman 
begged  her  lover  to  make  his  fiddle  bow  I 
out  of  her  blonde  long  hair,  so  that  other  j 
■women  might  be  charmed  when  he  | 

went  about  seeking  alms  and  playing 
his  Cremona  violin. 

And  it  also  recalls  "The  Cruel  Sis- 
ter,” that  old  and  dismal  ballad: 

He  made  a harp  of  her  breast-bone, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

Whose  sounds  would  melt  a heart  of 
stone; 

By  the  bonny  mill. dams  of  Binnorie 


The  strings  li 
hair, 

Binnorie,  O.  Binnorie— 

Whose  notes  made  sail  the  listening  ear; 
By  the  bonny  mill  dams  of  Binnorie. 

The  following  excerpt  Is  from  a Lon- 
don newspaper: 

Like  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  Is  ered- 
lusl  with  the  authorship  of  the  proverb, 
Albert  Alee  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
j his  whistle.  lie  is  a musical  mariner, 
and  although  his  duties  as  master  of 
tne  gallant  tug  Munition  keep  him  for 
long  hours  on  the  bridge  as  his  vessel 
braves  the  dangers  of  the  Thames,  he 
does  not  neglect  his  Instrumental 
studies,  1 pon  the  solo  whistle  he  has 
attained  some  proficiency.  lie  knows 
to  a nicely  how  to  regulate  the  valve 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  variations  of  tone  from  the 
one  note  which  tho  siren  was  con- 
structed to  emit.  To  play  "The  Lass 
That  Loved  a Sailor,”  is  his  one  ambi- 
tion, and  he  has  already  succeeded  in 
executing  many  cacophonous  sounds  of 
tlie  class  popularly  known  as  "barn- 
yard imitations."  Ho  can  make  the 
whistle  of  the  Marmion  either  crow  like 
a Gargantuan  rooster  or  chirp  like 
a gigantic  sparrow.  Unfortunately  his 
musical  progress  has  been  suddenly 
checked  by  Mr.  Vaughan  at  Bow  Street, 
who  has  imposed  upon  him  a fine  of  £1 
and  costs  for  an  offence  described  as 
"unlawfully  signaling,"  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  by-laws  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servators. He  was  practising  assidu- 
ously near  the  Temple  Bier,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  selecting  the  time  and 
place  because  he  knew  that  the  Long 
Vacation  had  not  yet  expired,  W'hen 
word  reached  mm  that  steps  would  lie 
taken  to  discourage  his  further  “cock- 
a-doodle-dooing.”  He  had  forgotten 
that  there  was  such  a body  as  the  Bar 
Musical  Society,  nor  did  he  realize  that 
the  pursuit  of  his  hobby  was  distract- 
ing’ several  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
in  their  chambers.  Complaint  bad  often 
been  made  before— among  others  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  himself — and  now 
one  of  the  whistling  coons  of  the  river 
had  been  caught  in  flagrante  delicto. 
Steamers  are.  it  seems,  supplied  with 
whistles  as  aids  to  navigation,  and  not 
for  orchestral  purposes,  a fart  that 
other  skippers  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  as  they  pass  the  Temple  Pier. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Wagner  has  now  a piano-lamp  named 
after  him. 

The  statue  to  Loewe  at  Kiel  was 
dedicated  Nov.  30. 

Edith  Bagg  “of  America”  sang  with 
success  at  Copenhagen. 

Teresa  Carreno  sailed  from  Bremen 
the  22d  for  New  York. 

Leopold  Lewandowski,  composer  and 
conductor  at  AVarsaw,  died  there  at  the 
age  of  63. 

Henri  Cain  is  writing  a libretto, 
“Thyl  Ulenspiegel,”  for  Ian  Bloekx  to 
set  to  music. 

The  success  of  “Andrea  Chenier"  has 
brought  about  in  Italy  a study  of  the 
poet’s  works. 

■ Raoul  Pugno's  oratorio  “La  Resur- 
rection de  Lazare"  has  been  given  with 
success  at  ToUrnai. 

“Eppelein  von  Gailingen,"  a folk-opera 
m two  acts,  by  Ed.  Ringler,  has  been 
produced  at  Nuremberg. 

Heinrich  Griinfeld  of  Berlin,  'cellist, 
has  been  decorated  with  the  Prussian 
red-eagle  order,  4th  class. 

Hannah  Bryant,  pianist,  pupil  of  Si- 
loti.  played  Liszt's  E major  concerto 
with  great  success  at  Antwerp. 

Villiers  Stanford's  third  string  quar- 
tet in  D minor,  op.  64.  was  produced  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall,  Loudon,  Nov.  li. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
and  the  advance  notices  of  concerts 
are  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 
The  Countess  de  Grandval's  opera 
Mazeppa’  has  been  given  in  Antwerp. 
Itwas  first  given  at  Bordeaux,  April  23, 

In  Leipsic  the  critics  have  hammered 
Mr.  Nikisch  for  putting  Rossini's  over- 
ture to  “Barber  of  Seville", in  a Gewand- 
haus  program. 

Riviere,  a tenor”  and  pupil  of  Marie 
Koze.  made  a successful  dAbut  in 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion"  at  the  OpAra- 
Comique,  Paris. 

Bianca  Blume-Santer,  a well-known 
- singer  at  the  Berlin  opera  in  the  six- 
ties,  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  53  years  old. 

Fannie  Edgar  Thomas  speaks  of  Miss 
Brtmson  of  Boston,  in  the  Marchesi 
bchool  at  Paris,  who  is  studying  Wag- 
nerian parts  in  French. 

Leo  Stern  played  Dvorak’s  'cello  con- 
certo at  a Cewandhaus  concert.  Dec  3 
He  was  praised,  but  the  work,  as  ^ 
whole  and  in  de'ail.  was  condemned. 

Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  is  again  in  this 
country.  She,,  will  play  here  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  OvchesP-a  Pel)  5 
6,  and  give  two  recitals  here  Feb.  n]  K 
Dionys  Pruckner,  a celebrated  pian- 
VT’  PbpU  of  Liszt,  teacher  at  Stuttgart 
d.ed  Dec.  1 at  Heidelberg,  as  the  result 
01  an  operation.  He  was  62  years  old. 

New  pieces  for  'cellists:  Three  pieces 
by  Robert  Kahn  op.  25  (Leuckart);  Air 
and  minuet  by  Lillencron  op.  6 (Leuck- 
art);  sonata  in  A major  bv  Josef  La- 
bor, op.  7 (Breitkopf  and  Hartelj. 
"Odysseus  Heimkrhr,"  the  third  pari 
I of  August  Bungert’s  tetralogy,  was 
performed  Deo.  12  at  Dresden  for  the 
[first  time.  Scheidemuntcl  was  the  Odys- 
seus, and  Mrs,  Wittich  was  the  Pene- 
lope. 

A new  violin  sonata  in  B minor  bv 
Oscar  Nedbal,  the  viola  of  the  Bohemf*- 
an  Quartet,  was  played  a fortnight  ago 
m Berlin  at  a concert  of  (ho  famous 
club,  it  was  praised  for  originality, 
fineness  of  work  and  nobility. 

Rosenthal,  the  pianist,  will  resume  his 
tour  in  February  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  then  come  eastward.  He  has 
Closed  a contract  with  Henry  Wolfsbhn 
for  a tournAe  in  this  country  during  the 
season  1898-9,  and  one  for  a later  period" 

The  third  edition  of  the  History  of 
the  Boehm  Flute,  written  by  Christo- 
pher Welch,  has  just  been'  published 
by  G.  Sell  Inner,  New  York.  This  edi 
tlon  contains  the  secret  letter  to 
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1 "Richard  Wagner's  Work; 

ryclus,"  by  Ferdinand  Lee 
Franz  Munrkcr,  Is  to  he  pi 
1 Innfstaongl,  Munich.  Thlrt 
ner's  operatic  scene*  are 
plctnd  in  photogravure.  Th 
work  will  cost  90  marks. 

Blanche  Marchesi  sang  early  this 
month  III  Paris  a cyclus  of  Christmas 
songs  by  Stephan  fiord  cVe  entitle, | ] 
Contes  Mystiques,"  set  to  mimic  bv 
Holnnfcs,  Vlardot,  Marsenel.  in, hoi; 
Snlnt-Sarns,  Paladllho.  Wlclor  L.  nen-  ' 
veu,  FaurA.  MarAchal,  Lecooq,  Diet. 

The  death  is  announced  of  otic*  Wes- 
I endonek  In  his  eightieth  year.  The  de- 
ceased, who  resided  In  Berlin  from  the  i 
sixties,  was  ail  Intimate  friend  of  Wag-  I 
ner's  during  hl.s  Zurich  exile,  and  the 
I young  composer  found  for  a long  time  ' 
u home  In  his  house.  Five  of  the  1 lc-  I 
I der  written  by  Mrs.  Wesendonek  were  1 
set  to  music  by  Richard  Wagner. 

The  admirers  of  the  sisters  Ravogll 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Sofia  is  | 
slowly  recovering  from  her  very  severe, 
attack  of  peritonitis;  but  it  is  to  lie 
feared  she  will  not  be  able  to  accept  I 
professional  engagements  for  some 
months  to  come.  Their  winter’s  con- 
cert tour  has  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
tho  sisters  will  return  to  Italy  early  la 
the  New  Year. 

Otto  Lessmnnn  thus  speaks  of  Miss 
Augusta  Cottlow,  an  American  pianis* 
who  played  lately  in  Berlin  two  con- 
certos—Schumann's  A minor  and  Cho- 
pin’s E minor:  “I  heard  only  the  latter 
Miss  Cottlow  showed  a very  respectable 
flnger-tacllUy  and  proved  that  --he  Irn' 
worked  industriously  at  the  develop- 
ment of  her  touch.  As  a whole  her 
performance  had  something  gypsy.iik> 
and  brusque  that  should  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  so  young  a woman  fur- 
ther artistic  ripening  will  surely  be 
of  benefit  to  her  by  no  means  ordinary 
present  endowment." 

„ ^r' ,?Ioersheim  speaks  thus  coolly  of 
Sofia  Menter.  who  played  lately  in  Ber- 
lin. She  did  not  secure  a great  suc- 
cess, and,  in  fact,  made  very  little  im- 
pression. It  Is  too  bad  we  air  all  grow- 
ing ol<L  hut  then  that's  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Only  people  should  know  when  it 
is  time  to  slop,  and  many  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  this  among 
them  Sofic  Menter.  She  played  thl 
Beethoven  E flat  concerto  like'  a prim 
old  maul,  stiffly,  disjointed]}-  and  with- 
out force  or  poetry.  In  the  first  move-  I 
ment  she  made  severs!  changes  which  ! 
were  neither  Beet.hoveni.--h  nor  particu- 
larly pleasing  or  effective.  The  close 
of  the  slow  movement  she  i, laved  in 
slight  gallop  tempo,  and  the  rondo  was  • 
rhythmically  bad.  The  tone  was  weak 
and  dry.” 

We  have  never  seen  notice  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  exact  date  of  the 
action  of  Die  Meistersinger"  can  be 

t-wobfo?eHanThq  yuar-  mWt  be  one  of 
a widowe,Hen'a  *Snachs  ls  -‘referred  to  as 
honrt  laaJ  A nd  % Period  of  his  widow- 
hood  dates  from  March,  1560,  to  August 

al  ter  *vear  ?ore  Probable  is®  tho 

not  be  fikei,  hls  apprentice  would 
again  threiy  t0  s“Sgest  his  marrying 
death  mo|Rhs  after  his  wife’s 

aeatn.  The  exact  date  must,  therefore 
be  June  23  and  24,  1561,  the  eve  of  st' 
and‘\hhee  Pa(p-tis7's  or  Midsummer  Da^-; 
1 ?st,val  itself.  At  this  date 

would  Sbe  meVaS  u',  years  or  a"e-  hot  it 
hisU  trntfo  mete  pedantry  to  insist  that 
mal-e  nn  m °enat°*r  shouId  necessarily 
fact  There  »aCt  acc°rdance  with  this 
Dortra it 0 n/  xTle  ™any  contemporary 
P°\t.’ aits  of  Hans  Sachs.  One,  taken 
tn  his  olst  year  (Bronsamer’s  wood  cut) 

beard  eand  with  a ful>-  «lua?e-o«!J 

hf^  oan  cLrW  fi  r,as  Can  be  seer>  under 
Even  in’  hi*  Cks  ln  fair  abundance. 

lprdaVo°fuMon 
come  thin  aVthe  “opt— Musical  Courier" 
Richard  Pohl,  the  musical  writer  and 

Bo?nP°n?rr  Cl-ied,  D%c-  17  at 'Baden-Baden 
Bom  at  Leipsic,  Sept.  12,  1826  he  stnri- 

'ed,at f?er1StTUh£'  °ottingen  and  Leipsic, 
den  wen.  Aching  at  Graz  and  Dres- 
rpu  went  to  Weimar  in  1854,  where  he 

1S5G  fn  iVnn£ndshi-p  with  Liszt.  From 
}■?  *0  I860  he,  with  F.  Brendel  pub- 
ie  n,d  fihresnnsen  fiir  Kunst,  and  was 

Mi iGk-ed!tAf  °f  ’A?  Nel,e  Zeitschrift  f ,jt- 
Miisik-.  Afier  Liszt  s departure  from 
Y.  eimar  Pohl  in  1861  went  to  Baden- 
Baden,  and  edited  the  Badeblatt.  He 
^hnnf  Champion  of  the  new  German 
-chool  of  music,  and  wroty  many  arti- 

nemirnf'«,0u,AJ0l;rnals'  "nder  the  pen 
Atm*H*ihHoPT^ A-  Among  his  works  are 
Akustische  Bnefe  fur  Musiker,  1853- 
Bayreuther  Erinnerungen,  1877;  Auto- 
nR°JraA,h  whfr'  1887 •'  Richard  Wagner 
Watnii  V7fIde.rsee's  Essays);  Richard 
Wa?ne.,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1883; 
ruanu-  Aiszt.  1883:  Hektor  Berlioz,  1884; 

fwti^?henza,?A  cIei'  Musikalischen  Hn- 

£.  S”s'  1SSS,  and  his  translation  of 
rA1!  U collected  writings  into  Ger- 
man. Pohl  was  a poel,  and  published 
"Musikalische  Leiden,”  In 
c56  and  Gedichte.  1859.  He  wrote  the 
T A;..  ' A Schumann's  Manfred  and 
^ PromethouF.  His  compositions 
consist  of  ballads,  op.  1 and  2;  Mignon- 
lioder,  op.  4,  5,  6,  10,  12;  a musical 
d ramu,  'Die  Wallfahrt  nach  ICevIaar;” 

A bend  lien,  reverie  for  string  orchestra; 
Uiegenhed  nocturne  for  piano  and  vlo- 
nn.  Iii-der  Nacht,  for  four  male  voices, 
with  piano,  and  two  chamber  pieces  for 
cello  and  piano.  He  married  a harper, 
Johanna  ISyth,  who  died  In  1870. 

,-Pe  1’all  Mall  Gazette  speaks  as  fol- 
lows Of  Dvorilk’o  "To  Demn.”  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
the  second  of  Henschel's  concerts,  Dec. 

tt  *s. a curious,  barbaric  work,  not 
wanting-  in  splendor,  abounding  in  clcv- 
AAAAfi’  and  at  time  most  agreeably 
melodious.  AVe  car,  see  no  earthly  rea'- 
A'hy  Dvor!ik  set  such  music  to  a 
Je  Penm'  rather  than  to  a Bacchan- 
alian Ode,  for  frankly,  the  more  solemn  . 
emotions  aroused  by  the  verv  serious 
words  of  this  hymn  have  no’ counter- 
part in  the  music  here  provided  for 
them  There  is— particularly  in  the  sec- 
tion beginning  ‘Lterna  fan  cum  Sanctis 
tins  in  Gloria  numera’-i'- quite  a be- 
wildering amen nt  of  jigging,  which,  if 
it  Shews  anything,  proves  that  DvorAk 
has  somewhat  unconventional  views 
upon  tn-*  celestial  proci\«4ses.  To  an  ear 
fresh  from  Sullfv'an's  last  comic  opera 
indeed,  the  effect  was  perhaps  more 
| grotesque  than  need  be.  for  (he  curious 
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- :i  very  noticeable  phraso 
,,,  OG>  (in  'The  Grand 
tcnlfiecnt  1 ('petitions  of  the 
,ro  ’opoponax'  into  an  ap- 
ni  save  thy  people,*  (loos 
1 the  gravlt'v  of  the  situ  a - 
»ot  is  that  if  you  will  pro- 
; f with  a key.  a ready  ex- 
this  music,  vou  may.  with- 
of  conscience,  compose 
its  placid  enjoyment.  Such 
ind  here  In  a thorough  de- 
pot to  look  for  subtlety  or 
anv  kind,  not  to  be  bewil- 
most  obvious  phrases,  not 
tided  bv  mistaking;  mere  in- 
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for  intellectual  power.  If 
i inconvenient  expectations 
vou  can  heartily  enjoy  the 
cal  melody  of  the  'Tu  ad 
llberandum  * the  not  unmajestic  so- 
lemnl’v  of  the  ’Sniu’ius.'  and  the  sliln- 
Iw  common  sense  of  the  *Tu  ad  dex- 
,. Tam  Dei  sedos.*  It  is  like— if  the  lit- 
erati comparison  may  bo  allowed— read- 
in-  it  von  there  is  no  'back  thought. 

;:.r  complex!’'’  of  idea,  no  religious 
d‘m  c«s  all  Is  char,  open  and  free,  and 
is  moreover,  the  work  of  a very  clever 
man  who  seldom  contrives  to  boro 
vou  ’ and  who  is  always  ready  at  all 
i'oirts  to  please  to  persuade  and  to  bo 
ftiendlv.  -Miss  Fulllnger  and  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Price  took  the  solo  parts  with  com- 
plete success.  • * * Mr.  HenscheVs 
Morning  Hymn.’  newly  orchestrated, 
was  ‘igo  introduced  as  a novelty,  sung 
bv  Mr.  Henschel's  choir.” 

Mr  Otto  Floersheim  gives  in  the. 
Musical  Courier  the  following  account 
of  Richard  Strauss's  "Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustra  " which  was  produced  in  Ber- 
lin Nov.  30:  '‘Strauss  is  a very  modest 
man  and  does  not  like  to  talk  about 
himself'  still  he  was  full  of  his  latest 
creation  which  he  is  to  conduct  at 
Cologne' today,  and  which  I heard  here  , 
in  Berlin  under  Nikisch  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert  last  night.  The  com-  ; 
n.'.ser  gave  me  an  explanation  of  his 
newest  work,  which  does  not  quite  tally 
wit:  the  several  analyses  that  so  far 

iinve  already  been  published  about  it, 
but  which  "gave  me  the  clue  to  the 
whole.  He  said  to  me  about  the  follow - 
Ini--  -r  did  net  intend  to  write  philo- 
sophical music,  nor  to  portray 
Nietzsche’s  great  work  musically.  I 
n,i ant  to  convey  musically  an  idea  of 
thi  development  of  the  human  race 
front  its  origin,  through  the  various 
nl;se«  of  development,  religious  as 
web.  as  scientific,  up  to  Nietzsches 
idea  of  the  Febermenseh.  The  whole 
svmnhonii  poem  is  intended  as  my 
homage  to  the  genius  of  Nietzsche, 
which  found  its  greatest  exemplifica- 
tion (he  used  the  German  word 
Pethaetlgung)  in  his  book.  “Thus  Spake 
Za-athustra ’ This  explanation  of  his 
work  brought  its  understanding  at  one 
i hound  nearer  to  me  than  volumes  of 
1 commentaries  bv  Dr.  Reimann  and  Ins 
! Rk  roSld  or  would  have  done.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  Richard  Strauss,  at  the 
heme  of  Prof.  W uellner,  made  an  at- 
temot  to  play  the  most  complicated 
score  so  far  even  compiled  by  any  com- 
pos r upon  the  piano.  1 1^ wa s^ of ^cott rse 
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and  could  not  be  any 
else  even  if  Strauss  were  a, 
aV  I said  before,  1 was  back 
mlin  in  lime  to  hear  ‘Xarathustra 
nlehl  under  Nikisch.  and  the  ef- 
Which  the  work  created  in  an 
rable  performance  was  an  tnde- 
able  one  Not  considered  as  pro- 
i -music  at  all.  but  as  absolute 
,■  I do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the 
rie«t  orchestral  score  that  has  ever 
■penned  by  mortal.  This  is  a 
>c  statement,  but  I make  it  with 
hought  and  intent.  Thus  tar 

has  in  each  succeeding  orches- 
work  surpassed  its  forerunner 
know=  What  he  may  still  give  us  ? 
lever  it  may  be.  I doubt  whether 
technical  way  it  can  surpass  /,ara- 
ti  ..  ' The  opening  of  this  work, 

■ nnnn  the  lowest  note,  C,  of  the 
n enforced  by  the  contra  bassoon 
a’ roll  on  the  big  drum,  upon  which 

the  first  theme  Is  given  out  by 
I trumpets,  is  of  elementary  power 
rtesnite  its  utmost  simplicity,  or 
j massed  and  overwhelming  gran- 
- and  effectiveness.  The  different 
odea  of  the  work,  which  form  one 
phonic,  coherent  whole,  and  last  , 
lit  tf  Tty-five  minutes,  are  described 
score  as  ’Von  den  Hinterwelt-  | 
••Von  tier  urossen  Sehnsurht’  (this 
erv  M "iking),  ’Von  den  Freuden  und  , 
li  nschafteiV  (the  latter  quite  Trts- 
lani  followed  bv  ‘Von  Wlssen- 
which  science  is  represented  . 
’«ve-nart  fugue  and  ’Der  Gena- 
I - The  close  of  the  work  is  the 
ir  t hlne  in  it  that  does  not  satisfy 
' Vt  is  the  musical  exemplification 
„ i.trrnallv  unsolved  question  mark. 
111  ,,t ween  the  two  principal  keys 

h malnr  : nd  C major  that  predomi- 
in  tlie  work,  and  which  war  re- 
f ' , ndeeided  The  violins  give  the 
Eflnr  chord  In  the  highest  positions, 
!VZ\er  it  the  double  basses  answer 
V,  the  contra  C There  is  no  bar- 
dic solution  and  no  resolution  of  this 
nu.  ,*  interna  1 don’t  know  what 
'm"  ,lMf  7his  cios'  . So  deep  was  the 
make  ot  ,prj  by  “/arathustra 

presston  ^ rffma|ned  silent  for  a 

. ’Mods  afer  'he  end,  and  then 
fke^ont  In  tempestuous  and  long- 
Vi’-.-,  ..r.r.'aiise  which  remained  mi- 
s'n"  ifv  or  nos'tion  The  Merlin  erlt- 
arc  vasil--  at  variance  in 

■ ho  .ima^on  of  t'  <■  work.  Nikisch 

. r ' v ith  the  Philharmonic 

j womurs  * m()Kl  ,|)m,.„it  and 

.1.-1  Of  scores.  One  thing  Is 

jst  tnlrb  at  . o waH  W)  K,,at  that 

rtafViTmi ra'  will  hr  repealed  during 


concert  was  as  follows:  . 

Selections  from  the  ballet  “Don  Juiut  ..Gluck 
3tle  Arranged  by  Hermann  Kretzsehmar. 

(First  timo  In  Boston.) 

1 Overture,  allegro  pomposo.  D major. 

Andante  grazioso,  D major. 

Trio,  D minor. 

I.  Brillante.  A major. 

Allegretto.  D major. 

Allegretto  rlsoluto. 

Allegretto  tranqulllo,  A major. 

3.  Graxloso?"  Andantino,  A major,  Mcnuet. 

4 Fir  ale.  larghetto,  D minor. 

Allegro  non  troppo.D  minor. 

Symphony  in  O minor  tB.  & H..  No. 

' selections  from  the  music  to 

rCU  * (First  time  in  Boston). 

1.  Introduction  to  Act  III. 

“Kuincd  and  Dead.”  f 
“Fiddler's  Last  Son?. 

2.  Introduction  to  Act  H. 

“The  Feast  of  Hella. 

“Children's  Dance.”  tt 

Little  Suite.  “Children's  Games,  Op. 

(First  time  in  Boston.}  _ 

].  March.  “Trumpets  and  Drums. 

3*  Berceuse.  “The  Doll.” 

Impromptu,  “The  Top.”  ,, 

4 Duo.  "Little  Husband,  Little  Wife. 

, o'.  Galop,  “The  Ball."  , . 

j Overture  No.  1.  in  D major. ... ....... .Handel 

Arranged  hy  Franz  Wullner. 
tFirst  time  in  Boston.) 

The  music  of  Gluck’s  ballet  has  more 
than  a historical  interest,  for  the  an- 
dante grazioso  and  the  menuet  pre- 
ceded by  the  pizzicato  passages  are  of 
real  beauty.  There  was  also  an  oppor- 
tunity given  for  learning  the  value  of 
a trombone  when  it  enters  for  the  first 
time  and  with  a special  purpose.  We 
are  accustomed  today  to  such  liberal 
use  of  all  known  instruments  when  the 
ultra-modern  composer  wishes  to  ex- 
press a simple  thought,  that  the  so- 
briety of  Gluck’s  orchestration  is  re- 
freshing, and  the  thought  arises,  “Have 
we  really  in  certain  ways  made  such 
a marvelous  advance  in  music?” 

I speak  of  the  character  of  this  ballet 
in  “About  Music”  this  morning,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  it  here. 
There  are  many  pictures  to  be  found  in 
the  books  on  costume  and  dancing 
which  give  us  a better  idea  of  the  bal- 
lets of  the  18th  century  than  w-e  can 
find  in  learned  disquisitions  on  the  stage 
of  that  period.  The  music  may  seem 
i formal  to  this  generation,  but  these 
I tunes  are  not  as  stiff  as  the  costumes 
j of  the  dancers  who  gained  and  squand- 
I ered  vast  sums,  heated  the  blood  of 
the  gilded  youth,  and  set  kings  by  the 

ears.  , , 

This  is  the  music  that  suited  the  dance 
when  it  was  something  more  than  a 
zenith-defying  kick  and  a display  of 
intimate  laces.  No  doubt  the  ballet  of 
that  period  would  seem  to  us  a slow 
and  formal  thing;  but  much  of  Gluck’s 
music  to  "Don  Juan”  is  still  fresh  and 
lovely. 


But  Humperdinck  makes 
fishes  talk  like  whales. 


his 


Now  Bizet’s  suite  ”jeux  des  Enfant*” 
suggests  children  and  their  games,  and 
hil  refined  and  telling  orchestration  ^ 
more  effective-as  absolute  orchestral 
music — than,  the  Wagnerian  copy  b 
Humperdinck.  The  funny  pomp  of 
the  March  is  characteristic;  mo 
sweetness  and  simplicity  _ 

in  the  capricious  musical,  j 

“Little' Husband,  Little  Wife"  was  ex- 
aggerated bv  the  strings.  Look  at  ,U ® 

“on?  ««»•>"  - ”Sn  i 

was  Incongruous,  preposterous  passio 
as  though  the  boy  and  girl  Usenet's 
hero  and  heroine  in  one  of  Massenet  s 
pornographic  novels.  Nov  was  the 
final  galop  played  with  the  necessaty 
brilliancy  and  dash.  The  rhyt  m w 

A delightful  little  suite,  and  Mr.  Paur 
is  to  be  thanked  for  producing  if  e™ 
at  this  late  day,  when  it  Is  L yeats  o d.  j 

The  overture  by  Handel  sounded  Hk® 
unto  250  or  300  other  pieces 
and  industrious  composer.  His  wig  in 
this  piece  was  of  most  formidable  P o- 
portions,  and  he  shook  it  constantly- 
Nor  was  the  symphony  by  Haydn  a. 
rare  delight.  Much  of  it  was  decide  ly 

boresome"  And  I should  >;ke  to  ;hear 

a vivace  or  an  allegro  of  Haydn  or 
Mozart  led  at  the' proper  pace  by  Mr, 

Paur  The  slow  allegro^  was  a won- 


j»’at  its  best  alia-fTeshest. 
bts  turn  upward,  and  I crave  all 
lings  f°r  my  dear  ones  ere  I 
|e  down  to  rest.  Truly,  I have 
(refreshed,  and  sleep  the  sweet 
Of  a little  child. 

“Alas!  A cry  from  the  cradle  sends 
a telegram  from  sleepy  brain  to  dor- 
mant muscles.  Oh.  1 do  not  need  to 
get  up  just  yet.  But  r must  for  the 
cry  grows  louder  aud  I stumble  against 

the  door-casing;  I spill  the  milk,  and 
noisily  scatter  coal  from  my  unsteady 
shovel.  Ah,  yes,  it  is  night-black 
night.  The  fire  is  duller,  the  flame  Is 
dimmer  than  yesterday’s.  My  rheu- 
matic limbs  are  stiff  and  almost  refuse 
to  move,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  \v  ho 
talks  of  the  chemistry  of  the  night ^or 
of  being  born  again  in  the  morning. 

The  defendant  in  a breach  of  promise 
1 suit  tried  lately  in  London  acknowl- 
edged under  oath  that  he  had  written 
the  following  verses  and  sent  them  to 
his  “dearest  Nell”; 

“Cash  governs  the  house, 

That's  the  usual  plan. 

Man  governs  the  cash, 

• And  baby  governs  the  man. 

Woman,  she  governs  the  baby, 

! N And  teaches  it  how  to  trot. 

So  when  you  come  to  reckon  it  up. 

It’s  woman  who  governs  the  lot. 


There  are  Bostonians  who  will  appre- 
ciate this  description;  “Mr.  Heinrich 
Meyn  is  no  more  German  than  he  is 
French,  Italian  or  English,  when  con- 
Paur  The  slow  allegro  was  a w^.-  sldered  in  relation  to  his  art.  He  is 

derful  wild-fowl  at  first  but  acquaint-  Qf  German  birth,  hut  of  cosmopolite 

ance  with  it  turns  it  into  a very  feath-  . nature>  as  any  artist  of  his  sympathie  , 
erless  absurd  thing.  I travel  and  cultivation  Is  apt  to  become. 

PHILIP  HALL,  j purtherinore,  Mr.  Meyn  speaks  Llnc- 

lish  like  a Londoner,  and  has  a polished 

. mastery  In  song  of  the  French  and 

rfl  ) Italian,  in  addition  to  the  English  and 

I German  tongues.  He  is  now  an  Ameri- 

can baritone,  who  sings  equally  m the 
various  schools  of  music,  while  Ms  con- 
versational English  is  a rarely  refined 
achievement.”  


SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Novelties  by  Humperdinck,  Bizet, 
and  Even  Gluck  and  Handel 
Played  Last  Night  in  Music 
Hall  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
Under  Mr,  Paur, 

The  urogram  of  the  ninth  Symphony 


Humperdinck's  music  to  “Konigskind- 
i er-  is  theatre  music.  When  it  is 
| transferred  to  the  concert  hall,  some 
! explanation  of  the  play  which  it  _ac- 
I companies  and  illustrates  and  enhances 
should  be  given  to  the  audience.  Ver- 
I dorben-gestorben"— "Splelmann  s letzer 
Gesang” — "Hella  test” — “Kinder -Reigen 

These  words  appear  in  the  program 

I book;  but  to  what  purpose? 

' The  story  of  the  drama  for  which 
! Humperdinck  wrote  these  preludes  is 
I told  this  morning  in  “About  Music. 

> Now.  although  it  is  the  day  after  the 
fail-  let  me  describe  the  character  of 
these  pieces.  I am  indebted  largely  for 
this  description  to  the  admirable  pro- 
gram books  prepared  by  Friedrich 
Brandes  tor  the  Symphony  concerts 
of  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Paur  reversed  the  order  of  the  pre- 
, ludes.  ~ i 

The  prelude  to  Act  III.  opens  with  | 
mournful  lonesome  chords  given  to  the 
i wood-win  J , while  the  English  horn  and  | 
the  first  horn  sound  the  ".Lamentation 
motiv  which,  short  and  incisive.  ,'P- 
nears ' in  various  forms  throughout  the  . 
prelude.  These  chords  are  repeated  oy  | 
other  wind  Instruments.  The  idea  of 
fm3  tone-picture  is  desolation,  the  deso- 
laUon  of  the  wintry  forest  and  the  ex- 
lied  children  wandering,  hungry  an  j 
tVip  oboe  sings  in  mournful  rec- 

"lection  of  the  short  happiness  known 

lu  love.  The  violins  take  up  the  son„ 
of  grief.  The  children  are  dead;  they 
t in  each  other’s  arms.  The  loyal 
fiddler  finds  them  and  pronounces  then 
piptry  There  are  hints  of  the  i 
former  motive  which  interrupt  the  dirge 

of  the  horns.  Then  follows  the  apothe- 
osis. 

The  prelude  to  Act  II.  tells  of  the  re-  i 
joiclng  expectation  at  Hcllabrunn,  as 
the  people  await  their  ruler.  There  W 
dancing.  A child’s  rattle  Is  heard.  The 
town  children  enter  and  dance  the 
“Rosenrlngel,”  the  theme  of  which  la 
given  first  by  the  clarinet;  at  the  end  I 
tho  children’s  simple  tune  is  sung  la| 
ftenzy  hy  the  whole  orchestra. 

Of  course,  wc  know  this  music  only! 
as  concert  music.  We  are  not  able  to 
judge  of  its  effectiveness  In  the  thea- 
tre. As  concert-music  without  dra- 
matic association,  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
cl  lefly  Interesting  on  account  of  Its  or- 
chestration, which  Is  fully  In  the  man- 
ner of  Wagner.  Outside  of  this  sump- 
tuous orchestration.  I find  little  of 
worth  or  interest.  The  slow  movement 
reminds  one  of  the  building  up  of  the 
"Tristan”  prelude,  and  If  there  Is  anjn 
choice  between  the  two  preludes  to 
acts  of  “Kdnlgsklnder,”  the  slow  move- 
ment is  the  one  to  be  preferred 


I don’t  believe  that  the  man  who  is  artist  j 
or  poet,  pure  and  simple,  thinks  about  his  so- 
cial position.  Conscious,  that  he  possesses  a 
gift  which  has  a value  quite  apart  und  ulf-  | 
Cerent  from  that  of  rank  or  wealth,  he  is  per-  | 
haps  too  apt  to  have  an  unreasoning  con- 
tempt for  peers  and  millionaires. 

"Miss  Olga  Nethersole  will  marry  an 
[English  surgeon  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice.” But  have  not  the  critics  said  that 
she  is  past  all  surgery? 

The  other  day  we  published  the  mono- 
logue of  Old  Chimes,  who  explained  to 
us  how  each  of  his  days  is  an  epitome 
of  life:  In  the  morning  he  arises  inno- 
cent- at  noon  he  begins  to  fall  from 
grace;  by  7 P.  M.  he  is  ripe  for  -any 
crime;  by  midnight  he  is  - ready  foi 
'sleep,  the  twin  of  death;  and  then  he 
undergoes  the  chemistry  of  the  night, 
and  is  born  again  the  next  morning. 


We  now  publish  a communication 
written  by  Mrs.  Anna  Tracy  Brigham 
tor  this  column.  It  is  entitled  An  Op- 

posite  View.”  •£ 

“ ‘Each  tomorrow,  to  me,  is  but  anotne- 
I yesterday,  and  night  comes  on  the  same. 


“In  the  sombre  darkness  of  earl> 
morning  I find  myself  sitting  by  the  fire 
in  the  dim  light  of  a night  lamp.  It  is 
chilly,  and  I feel  upon  me  the  weight 
of  a precious  burden  which  will  not  go 
whither  I would  have  it,  or  be  where 
I place  it.  This  and  that  and  the  other 
are  alike  displeasing  to  it.  So  tired 
am  I that  my  muscles  relax  and  nearly  | 
lot  go  the  'bobbing  bundle.  O fain  j, 
would  1 sleep!  I rise  to  remove  the 
little  stand  and  down  go  silver  spoon 
and  cup  of  milk;  while  the  clatter  of  1 
the  broken  saucer  calls  forth  a half- 
stifled  groan  from  my  doctor-partner, 
wno  has  lost  more  sleep,  perhaps,  than 
even  I.  Mechanically,  I wipe  the  be- 
spattered carpet;  and  the  negleeter 
clock  lazily  informs  me  that  the  hour 
is  five.  Then  I sit  down  by  the  table 
to  stt'flv  write  a note  of  invitation,  but 
I am"  not  alone,  for  the  little  fellow 
must  be  wheeled  with  my  disengaged 
hand.  And  the  clock  strikes  seven. 
This  is  the  morning. 

“The  curtains  are  up  and  so  is  the 
doctor.  Snow  comes  dreamily  down 
from  an  absolutely  opaque  sky.  sug- 
gestive of  rest  and  utter  oblivion  above. 
What  are  pancakes  and  syrup  or  cot- 
fee  but  of  the  earth  earthy.  And  yet  I 

am  hungry.  

"Day  draws  on  to  its  meridian.  High 
noon  Is  but  a straining  of  tired  eyes,  , 
a propping  open  of  lids,  an  effort  to  ap- 
pear wide  awake,  and  an  after-dinner 
drowsiness  that  causes  a start  at  the 
slightest  unusual  sound.  A little  nap  Is  | 
an  actual  necessity  and  makes  life  look 
brighter.  Then  a brisk  walk  behind  my 
trundling  bundle-no  longer  a burden 
Oh  the  music  of  the  bells;  the  glor>  o , 
the  gun;  the  bracing  December  air;  the 
I elasticity  of  my  step;  the  surging  of ^ re-  | 
newed  life  In  my  quickened  blood.  1 
' am  awake  for  a new  day. 

"Tea  time  is  nothing  but  a joy.  Baby 
sleeps  sweetly  in  his  little  cradle.  A, 
pleasant  chat  by  the  light  of  the  ewen- 
, fng  lamp  at  our  home  fireside,  and  a 
few  mother’s  stitches  gladly  set.  Then 
the  lifting  of  a curtain  for  a glimpse  f 
the  peaceful  world,  moonlit  and  snow- 
I covered.  The  night,  is  beautiful  and 


Rural  France  has  a grievance  against 
the  bicyclette;  it  has  come  between  the 
village  doctor  and  his  patients.  Aas®"- 
lapius  has  taken  to  the  wheel,  and  the 
old-fashioned  cabriolet  known  to  the 
peasants  through  all  their  dales  and 
all  their  days  as  the  “back-bumper 
has  disappeared.  But  Jacques  Bon- 
homme  likes  his  consultations  in  the 
open  air  without  the  danger  of  a doc- 
tor's fee,  and  this  wild  and  headlong' 
b. cycle  which  never  stands  on  cere- 
mony or  on  anything  else  causes  him  I 
! profound  disgust.  A small  ‘n01116”1 
which  took  place  in  the  north  of  France 
! the  other  day  has  confirmed  the  peas- 
I ant  in  his  mistrust  of  these  cycled 
i gears”  and  things  cycular  In  general. 

The  Bishop  of  a well  known  diocese 
I was  paying  one  of  his  visitations,  an 
I lunching  with  a curt  de  Par01She“  the 
third  guest  being  the  village  doctor. 
The  Bishop  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Curii  Dentati;  he  had  particularly 
strong,  souare  teeth,  and  one  of  them 
was  a raging  tooth  at  that  moment 
It  was  decided  to  extract  it,  and  the 
village  servant  was  sent  to  the  village 
inn  to  fetch  a certain  case  of  instru" 
m,nts  strapped  to  the  doctor  s bicycle. 
The  man  returned  radiant  a few  mm 
utes  later,  exclaiming,  “J'ai  trouvfe 
pince-dent  pour  monseigneur  1 6v6que.  | 
At  the  same  time  he  laid  a bright  new  | 
instrument  down  on  the  table.  It  was 
a bicycle  spanner  set  to  its  widest  grip. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette: 


^ < ^ 


You  want  these  two  little  rascals  to  learn 
the  alphabet  because  you  and  I learnt  it. 
«nri  it  has  not  done  us  much  injury.  But 
aren’t  most  people  better  without  it?  Tou 
teach  a scoundrel  to  sign  his  name,  and  he 
'forges  a cheque.  You  teach  a fool  the  art 
of  writing,  and  he  produces  an  epic  poem, 
or  a new  way  of  squaring  the  circle. 


Old  Chimes  was  in  his  corner  at  the 
Porphyry  when  the  sun  was  at  its 
height.  He  explained  his  conduct  by 
saying  that  if  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably fine  that  Monday  morning  it  was 
also  discouraging,  for  it  reminded  hira,j 
of  youth  and  lustiness  and  a swinging  j 
walk  and  hope.  “Now,  by  coming  to  I 
the  club  and  listening  to  you  fellows,  I 
I escape  all  such  gloomy  Thoughts/’ 

“I  am  glad  to  see  that  a volume  ot  I 
revised  proverbs  is  in  press,”  said  Old  |l 
Chimes  to  a New  Yorker,  who  is  in  || 
Boston  for  rest.  “I  wonder  if  it  will  jl 
include  one  by  my  friend  Kenyon  Cox;  I 
Never,  look  a gift-comb  in  the  teeth.”  I 


“Barry?  Barry?”  said  the  New  j 
-Yorker.  "Do  you  mean  the  man  with 
•y,’  or  ‘ie’?  There  is  John  D.  Barry;  ; 
he  pursues  literature,  and  he  has  not 
yet  caught  it.  I confess  I am  disap-  I 
pointed  in  the  man  who  spells  his  name  | 
• |G’_ ’The  Little  Minister’  man,  for  he 
lias  taken  his  mother  and  made  copy- 
out  of  her  to  sell  his  book  to  sentlmen-  I 
tal  persons.  Wordsworth  spoke  of  the 
wretch: 

■Thai  would  peep  and  botanize 
t Upon  his  mother’s  grave.’ 

"It  stems  to  me  that  pathetic  interest] 
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And  to  him  Old  Chimes  answered,  "I 
rent  to  church  Sunday,  and  during  the 
sermon  I thought  of  the  fortune  await- 
ing the  man  who  will  Invent  a smoke- 
less cigar.  Then  t)ie  hearer  might  say, 
’VVhU'e  I was  musing,  the  Are  burned;' 
and  yet  if  whiffs  were  taken  by  the 
smoker  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  there 
Vvould  be  no  smoke  to  betray  him.  What 
a delightful  Christmas  gift — a box  of 
smokeless  cigars  for  use  in  theatre,  con- 
cert und  church!  For.  believe  me,  t lie 
Idea  that  enjoyment  of  tobacco  is  in 
,the  sight  of  the  cloud  wreaths  is  ab- 
surd. 


’•There  would  begone  advantage.”  con- 
firmed Old  Chimes,  T'if  we  were  foolish 
• hough  to  annex  Spain  and  establish 
then  a protectorate. _ The  mutton  Is 
superior  to  Southdown  or  Helderberg, 
for  the  sheep  in  Spain  eaJ.  only  thyme 
and  marjoram,  and  are  washed,  of 
course,  with  Castile  soap.  Mr.  Menage 
knew  this  fact  many  years  ago.  and 
lie  knew  that  England  was  the  one 
iountry  for  beef,  and  Italy  the  tone 
country  for  veal.  My  physician,  Dr. 
"Drencher,  says  fha't  marjoram  is  an  ex- 
cellent emmenagogue.  Thyme  is  .bene- 
ficial In  arthritic  deases;  he  prescribes 
St  to  melancholic  persons,  to  those  dis- 
ordered in  mind,  and  possessed  with 
jrorbld  apprehension.  At  the  same  time 
1. should  not  like  to  live  in  Spain,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  mutton.  Mr.  Menage 
chose  Italy,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  for  a birthplace;  France 
as  a place  to  live  in,  'for  it  is  the  one 
country  in  the  world  where  they  under- 
stand good  eating;’  and  as  you  must  die 
somewhere  choose  Spain,  because  it  is 
a sad  land,  largely  sterile,  and  very 
conducive  to  thoughts  of  death.” 


And  the  musician  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  said:  "Why  this  fuss  in  our  cities 
.ajjout  the  late  Joseph  Barnby?  During 
his  life  he  held  good  positions.  He  was 
(honored  in  many  ways,  although  his 
ability  was  mediocre.  He  was  paid 
and  he  did  not  save.  And  now  contri- 
^butlons  are  taken  • in  Boston  for  the 

benefit  of  a Londoner,  while  many 
worthy  musicians  in  this  country  are 
allowed  to  struggle  while  alive.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  churches  that  are 
sending  money  to  the  family  of  Barnby, 
who  wrote  sentimental  anthems  and 
hymns,  are  even  now  squeezing  their 
own  organists  and  choirs.” 
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Old  Chimes  answered:  ‘‘Whenever  I 
hear  about  English  church  composers 
of  today  1 remember  that  page  in  'Jude 
the  Obscure.’  I wish  I could  quote 
the  whole  of  it.  Jude,  in  trouble,  goes 
to  pour  forth  his  whole  soul  to  the 
composer  of  a -strangely  emotional 
hymn,  and  finds  to  his  amazement  that 
the  composer  sees  no  money  in  music 
and  is  going  into  the  wine-trade  in- 
stead. My  friend  Runciman  writes  me 
he  knows  that  composer!  He  has  not 
given  up  music,  however;  he  has  found 
a way  of  getting  money/  out  of  it;  I 
could  tell  you  the  address  in  Oxford 
Street  where  he  retails  his  wares  or  the 
days  on  whicji  he  teaches  in  one  or 
another  of  the  London  music  schools; 

I could  tell  you  where  he  may  be  found 
in.  many  cathedral  towns.  He  swarms 
all  over  the  face  of  England;  he  is  a 
curse;  and  his  organ  ts  'Musical 
News.'  ” . | 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Hersey  asks  how 
shop  girls  can  live  on  $5  a week.  This 
question,  alas,  has  been  asked  by  many 
men,  who  were  neither  reverend  nor 
reverential. 


Gen.  John  Meredith  Read,  who  died 
the  27th  in  Paris,  was  a kindly  man, 
although  his  pomposity  was  gigantic 
and  he  might  well  have  adorned  Thack- 
eray's gallery  of  snobs.  When  he  lived 
in  Albany,  he  gave  a reception  to  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith.  The  late  Paul 
Cooper,  a son  of  the  novelist,  was  pres- 
ent and  was  asked  late  in'  the  evening 
to  take  one  more  glass  of  a peculiarly 
agreeable  punch.  “No,”  said  Squire 
Cooper;  “I  think  I have  had  enough. 
I am  beginning  to  admire  Goldwin 
Smith.  If  I took  another  glass,  I am 
afraid  I should  like  Meredith  Read.” 
It  wa3  General  Read  who  provoked  an 
excruciatingly  funny  editorial  article 
by  Alden  In  the  New  York  Times,  in 
wh  ch  Read's  servant  announced  that 
several  kings  were  down  stairs  waiting 
for  him.  "Do  they  bring  letters  of  in- 
troduction?” was  Read's  reply.  Yet  in 
t spite  of  his  whims  and  foibles  and  pre- 
posterous vanity,  he  was  a man  of  some 
ability,  and  he  did  many  generous 
deeds. 


A waterfall.  1600  feet  high,  has  been 
discovered  in  Venezuela.  The  people  of 
Venezuela  should  remember  the  speech 
of  Daniel  Webster  at  Rochester  and 


West  End  Companj  as 
which  makes  the  streets 
(Bontonl  hideous  and  perilous  and  ar- 
j'ords  the  most  inadequate  and  uncom- 
tollable  means  of  local  transit  of  which 
I we  have  any  knowledge. 

WITH  MUSICIANS. 


tempt  to  prejudice  tha  hearer  In  ad- 
vance; the  question#  that  are  asked 
naturally  about  a new-comer  aro 
answered  dlscreotly. 

* * • 

Saturday  night  Smetana's  ‘‘Wallen- 
stein's Lager”  will  be  played.  How 
should  the  Program  Book  treat  the 

piece? 

Of  what  avail  ia  a long,  technical 
analysis,  especially  without  musical 
Illustrations? 

The  hearer  wishes  to  know  when 
the  piece  was  written,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced. There  should  be  something  about 
Schiller's  drama  that  provoked  the 
music.  A digression  concerning  other 
music  Inspired  by  Wallenstein  would 
not  be  impertinent.  There  should  be 
everything  to  prepare  the  hearer  for  en- 
joyment and  understanding.  There 
should  be  nothing  to  divert  the  at- 

, _ | tentlon  from  the  music. 

_____  "Yes,”  you  say,  “but  will  not  the 

hearer  read  a program-book  like  the 

Death  of  the  Creator  of  Gou-  Pure8dr  °ne  du,rln«  th0  n,usic-  and 

thus  be  diverted? 

The  explanations  should  be  short. 
The  books  In  Dresden  are  concise. 

' i They  are  not  swollen  by  advertisements. 

The  Program-Book  is  now  In  fashion  The/  are  sold  at  an  extremely  low 
at  Symphony  concerts  In  the  large  cities  | Pr*ce  or  two^before  the  concert, 

of  the  United  States,  In  London,  and  In 


Is  a Program-Book  a Sad 
Evil  or  a Good  Thing? 

A Program =Book  Should  Surely 
Not  Be  Too  Technical. 


nod’s  Faust— Concert  Notes. 


certain  towns  of  Germany. 

In  Boston  the  Program-Book  has  as- 
sumed formidable  proportions.  It  is 
handed  to  you  just  before  you  take 
your  seat  in  Music  Hall,  and  If  you 
look  down  from  the  balcony  any  Sat- 
urday night  you  will  find  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  reading  the  book 
with  a set  countenance,  even  while  the 
orchestra  Is  a-playing 
And  what  is  in  these  Program-Books 
•it  Music  Hall?  Technical  disquisitions 
on  the  technical  structure  of  the  com- 
positions themselves.  The  themes  are 
not  reproduced  in  musical  notation. 

The  language  used  by  the  learned 
writer  is  not  understood  by  one  hearer 
out  of  20.  Seldom  is  there  any  informa- 
tion about  the  origin  of  a piece.  Sel- 
dom is  there  any  entertaining  gossip 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
performance  of  the  said  piece.  Seldom 
is  there  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning the  career  of  a new  composer. 
There  is  an  entr’acte  which  is  often 
agreeable  reading  to  those  who  enjoy 
desultory  opinions  about  music  in  gen- 
eral, but  these  entr'actes  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  pertinent  to  the  program  of  the 
evening. 

The  Program-Book  at  Music  Hall 
serves  as  a distraction  rather  than  an 
aid.  It  prevents  men  and  women  from 
hearing  the  music.  The  little  assist- 
ance that  might  be  easily  given  is  gen- 
erally withheld. 

* * * 

Now,  I do  not  find  fault  with  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp,  the  compiler  of  the  Symphony 
Program-Book.  He  believes  in  analyses 
couched  in  technical  language.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  reproduction  of  themes 
in  musical  notation.  He  is  faithful  to 
his  theory  of  what  a Program-Book 
should  be. 

I do  protest  against  the  theory  con- 
cerning the  Program-Book  that  is  re- 
spected in  London  and  in  Boston. 

* * * 

What  should  a Program-Book  con- 
tain? 

Let  me  cite  as  an  example  a book 
compiled  by  Friedrich  Brandes  for  the 
Dresden  Symphony  concert  of  Nov.  6, 
1896. 

Mozart’s  Jupiter  symphony  was 
played.  Brandes  first  gives  the  date  of 
composition.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  hearer  knows  something  about 
Mozart.  How  does  he  deal  with  the 
first  movement  of  the  symphony?  I 
translate  his  account: 

.“The  first  theme  enters  brilliantly, 
majestically  (theme  is  given  in  clear 
type,  4 measures);  it  is  repeated,  and 
after  a hold  the  following  opposing 
theme  is  introduced  (theme  given,  4 
measures).  The  second  theme  furnishes 
a decided  but  in  no  way  abrupt  contrast 
(theme  given,  6 measures);  its  charac- 
ter of  quiet  blithesomeness  is  also  pre- 
served in  a fourth  theme,  a kind  of 
coda  (theme  printed,  3 measures),  and 
this  completes  the  thematic  contents  of 
this  movement.”  And  he  speaks  thus 
succinctly  of  the  other  movements. 

For  even  the  musician  this  Informa- 
tion is  enough.  The  girl  who  plays  the 
piano  sees  at  a glance  the  themes; 
there  is  no  disquieting  talk  In  technical 


Such  books  are  not  unknown  in  the 
United  States;  witness  the  books  pre- 
pared last  season  by  Mr.  Mathews  for 
the  Thomas  concerts  In  Chicago. 

* * * 

A cablegram  announces  the  death  of 
Joseph  Thfiodore  DSslrA  Barbot,  the 
tenor  who  created  the  part  of  Faust  in 
Gounod’s  opera. 

Barbot  was  born  at  Toulouse,  April 
12,  1824.  He  first  studied  the  violin  and 
had  no  idea  of  being  a singer.  In  1843 
he  studied  harmony  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  was  then  persuaded  to 
take  singing  lessons  from  Garcia  with 
whom  he  staid  three  years,  studying 
also  with  Morin,  Moreau-Sainti,  and 
Michelot.  Toward  the  end  of  1848  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Opera. 

Barbot’s  greatest  success  in  Paris 
was  as  Faust.  He  created  this  part 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  March  19, 
1859.  Mrs.  Carvalho  was  Marguerite, 
Miss  Faivre.  Siebel;  Balanque,  Mephis- 
topheles;  Reynal,  Valentine.  Scudo  in 
his  review  of  the  performance  said: 
"Mr.  Barbot  made  all  that  he  could  out 
of  the  part  so  that  his  bad  voice  and 
Toulonsian  accent  should  be  pardoned. 
Why  was  the  part  not  given  to 
Michot?  ” Pougin  says  of  Barbot,  "He 
was  a remarkable  singer  in  many  ways, 
although  his  voice  was  unsatisfactory.” 

Barbot,  with  his  wife,  a dramatic 
singer  of  unusual  power  at  the  Op6ra, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
career  away  from  Paris,  for  he  sang 
with  success  in  many  European  cities 
in  Italian  opera. 

Oct.  1,  1875,  Barbot  took  the  place  of 
Pauline  Viardot,  as  teacher  of  singing 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

* * s 

When  “Faust”  was  moved  to  the 
Paris  Op6ra  in  1869  Colin  was  the  hero 


to  Nilsson’s  Marguerite.  The  part  has 
since  been  sung  there  by  many,  Bos- 
quin,  Achard,  Vergnet,— the  list  is  long.  I 
And  Fausts  have  been  seen  here  by  the 
dozen  in  Boston,  but  how  many  of 
them  made  much  of  an  Impression?  ; 

The  trouble  is  in  the  part  itself. 

| The  panorama  of  the  old  man  sighing 
j and  whining  for  youth,  rejuvenated, 
making  love  to  Marguerite,  standing  by 
and  consenting  to  the  assassination  of 
Valentine,  and  then  coming  into  the 
prison  to  oblige  the  management  and 
join  in  the  trio — no,  no,  here  is  no 
j sympathetic  ©r  heroic  part.  Capoul  is 
still  remembered  for  his  love  making. 
Today  there  is  no  Faust  in  this  coun- 
i try  worth  the  price  of  an  orchestra 
j seat.  A German  Faust  is  funny,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  $3  or  83  50.  Jean 
i de  Reszk©  is  respectable;  but  Faust 
was  not  respectable;  he  was  something 
more  than  a genteel  person.  Gounod 
did  not  do  much  for  the  tenor. 

I PHILIP  HALE. 

All  great  men  have  their  antipathies: 
lames  II.  coultl  not  endure  the  sheen  of  a 
sword,  Roger  Bacon  swooned  at  tile  sight  of 
an  apple;  and  white  paper  inspires  in  me  a 
fit  of  profound  melancholy. 


language  about  the  development;  she  either  “Jason’ 
is  able  to  recognize  the  themes  when 
they  are  afterward  treated. 

Smetana’s  “Richard  III.”  was  given. 

There  Is  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  composed. 

A quotation  from  Shakspeare  prepares 
the  hearer.  There  are  a few  words 
about  Smetana’s  intention  in  this 
symphonic-poem,  which  Is  program 
music.  And  then  there  are  reproduc- 
tions of  the  characteristic  motives.  To 
my  mind  the  language  is  too  technical 
but  it  is  simple  in  comparison  with  the 
language  employed  by  Mr.  Apthorp, 
and  furthermore  it  U relieved  by 
aesthetic  comments. 

When  a singer  appears  at  the  Dres- 
den concerts,  as  Gulbranson,  her  pic- 
ture is  published  in.  half-tone,  and  there 


Yet  you  may  say,  “Look  at  William 
Morris,  the  poet;  he  left  a personal 
estate  of  £55,000."  Yes,  but  did  he 
make  this  sum  out  of  his  poetry?  Did 
or  "The  Defence  of 


Guinevere"  pay  his  board  for  a year? 
Remember  that  Mr.  Morris  was  an  ad- 
mirable handicraftsman.  Designer  of 
wall-paper,  decorator,  printer— and,  we 
understand,  (hat  he  never  knew  the 
prick  of  poverty. 


This  reminds  us  of  a genial  criticism 
passed  on  Morris  the  printer  and  his 
American  imitators.  A man  said  to  us 
yesterday:  “They  have  done  literature 
a great  service.  They  have  printed 
certain  books  with  such  elegant  but 
undecipherable  type  that  no  one  can 
read  them  without  straining  the  eye- 
.balls.  Now,  to  prevent  the  reading  of 
certain  hooks  is  an  abiding  glory,  a 
deed  that  secures  the  laurel  for  all 
| time.”  m,  . j 


And  now  comes  Mr,  Edwin  Arlington 
I Robinson  of  Gardiner,  Me,,  will*  a Utile 
'book  of  poems,  printed  clearly  and  at- 
tractively. "This  book  la  dedicated  to 
any  man,  woman  or  critic  who  will  cut 
the  edges  of  It.—  I have  done  the  top." 
Tills  volume  Is  entitled  “The  Torrent 
and  the  Night  Before.”  Mr.  Robinson 
Is  a man  of  catholic  taste  who  pays 
tribute  to  Zola,  Arnold,  Crabbe,  Hood, 
Hardy,  Verlaine,  Walt  Whltmun,  and 
I there  Is  even  "A  Poem  for  Mux 
Nordau." 


1 by 
Me., 
the 
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Mr.  Robinson  was  once  linpressc 
Boston.  As  lie  sits  In  Gardiner, 
he  thus  dreams  of  the  homo  of 
Bacchante. 

My  Northern  pines  are  good  enough  for 
Hut  there’s  a town  my  memory  uorears- 
A town  that  always  like  a friend  appei 
And  always  In  the  sunrise  hy  the  sea. 

And  over  it,  somehow,  there  seems  to  be 
A downward  Hash  of  something  new 

fierce 

That  ever  strives  to'  clear,  but  never  cle 
The  dimness  of  a charmed  antiquity. 

[ know  my  Boston  Is  a counterfeit— 

\ frameless  Imitation,  all  bereft 

Of  living  nearness,  noise,  and  common 

speech: 

I But  T am  glad  for  every  glimpse  of  It— 

And  there  It  is— plain  as  a name  that's  left 

j In  letters  by  warm  hands  1 cannot  reach. 

We  suppose  Mr.  Robinson  refers  to 
this  city.  There  is  a Boston,  England. 

Subscribers  to  the  Savoy— the  maga- 
zine, not  the  hotel— are  asking,  “When 
will  the  December  number  appear?” 
Alas,  the  editor,  Mr.  Symons,  an- 
nounced in  the  November  number.  “It 
has  not  conquered  the  general  public, 
and  without  the  florins  of  the  general 
public,  no  magazine  such  as  'The  Sa- 
voy’ issued  at  so  low  a price,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  advertisements,  can  ex- 
pect to  pay  its  way.”  This  lack  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
Is  deplorable,  for  there  have  been 
brave  articles  in  the  Savoy.  The  begln- 
bing  of  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis’s  piece  about 
"Casanova”  is  alone  worth  the  sub- 
scription for  the  year:  "There  are  few 

more  delightful  books  in  the  world 
than  Casanova’s  ‘M£moires.’  That  is 
a statement  I have  long  vainly  sought 
to  see  in  print.”  Or  what  magazine  in 
lEngland  or  America  has  published  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1896  any  story 
that  approaches  in  wild  imagination  and 
subtle  charm  of  style  “Rosa  Alche- 
mica,”  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats? 

The  Princess  of  Chlmay  and  Cara- 
man,  formerly  Miss  Clara  Ward  of  De- 
troit, who  eloped  with  a Hungarian 
gypsy  musician,  will  come  to  the 
United  States  in  the  spring.  The  name 
of  the  New  York  Theatre  at  which 
she  will  make  her  dSbut  has  not  yet 
been  announced.  Mr.  Ellis  should  en- 
gage the  gypsy  without  fall  for  a 
Symphony  concert.  Ten  to  one  he  is 
a fiddler  of  pronounced  temperament. 

Now  that  the  long-lost  birthplace  of 
I Buddha  has  been  discovered,  will  not 
the  rising  young  Chelas  In  Boston  send 
a suitably  inscribed  tablet  to  mark  the 
spot?  There  is  sa  much  sentimental 
pity  here  for  oppressed  foreigners  as 
long  as  they  stay  in  the  country  where 
they  are  oppressed;  there  are  so  many 
calls  across  the  ocean  for  subscriptions 
to  memorial  windows  and  towers  and 
tablets  to  dead  Englishmen,  that  a 
spontaneous  gift  in  memory  of  the  gen- 
tle Buddha  would  be  an  agreeable 
change.  Or  is  Buddhism  no  longer  in 
fashion  here? 

Phrenologists  tell  us  that  the  social 
brain  is  divided  into  three  parts:  1,  love 
for  the  opposite  sex;  2,  love  of  society, 
and  3,  lcve  of  luxuries.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  a man  would  be  honest, 
but  an  abnormally  developed  social 
brain  causes  him  to  “borrow”  his  em- 
ployer's money  with  the  intention  to 
pay  it  back.  This  is  all  very  interest- 
ing. but  how  is  the  abnormally  social 
brain  to  be  reduced  to  proper  dimen- 
sions? 


Mrs.  Meynell  voices  the  observation 
of  many  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic 
when  she  says,  “The  worst  of  children 
In  the  country  is  their  inveterate  Im- 
pulse to  use  death  as  their  toy.  Imme- 
diately on  the  discovery  of  some  pretty 
Insect  one  tender  child  calls  to  the 
other  'Dead  it.’  ” 

- - — 

i Alid  Mrs.  Meynell’s  child  who  “at 
I some  seven  years  old  dwelt  with  delight 
upon  the  contrast  of  a white  kid  glove 
and  a bright  red  wrist,”  lives  right  here 
in  Boston,  and  her  name  Is  Legion.  If 
you  have  a pet  affectation,  or  a discom- 
forting infirmity,  be  sure  your  child  will 
find  you  out.  Is  not  the  nalv£t£  of  child, 
hood  in  reality  the  most  cynical  malice? 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
who  Is  just  back  from  the  Maine  Woods, 
Whither  he  tted  to  avoid  the  mercantile 
Joys  and  sorrows  of  Christmas,  is  again 
at  his  pleasant  rooms  in  Cherry  Street. 
■'I  am  convinced,”  he  writes,  “that 
n book-seller  is  a man  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  books." 


■ 1 •' 


tHbn 


ArlMophanes  taugnt  uw  Athenians  that 
true  gentlemen  ought  not  to  be  able  to  road 
or  writ?  Imagination  and  memory  are  whnt 
men  want.  Learn  your  Homer  and  your  So- 
lor.  Get  poetry  and  law  Into  your  brain;  the 
one  will  teach  you  the  pleasure  and  peril  of 
life,  the  other  its  method  and  management. 

They  say  “The  Australian  Ballot’* 
w as  the  original  title  of  "The  Sign  of 
the  Cross.” 


The  press  agent  of  the  Princess  de 
Caraman-Chlmay,  or  the  Princess  Chi- 
may  and  Caroman.  or  the  Princess  tie 
Chimay-Caraman.  is  earning  his  money. 
Telegraph  wires  of  Europe  sizzle  and 
sputter.  Strange  things  in  the  Atlantic  j 
see  the  cable  turn  a dull  red.  Traffic 
In  the  streets  of  Budapest  is  blocked, 
so  great  is  the  crowd  eager  to  see  the 
Princess  and  her  gypsy  fiddling  lover. 
“The  Princess  blazes  in  diamonds.” 
The  name  of  the  fiddler,  by  the  way,  is 
Janos  Rigo.  The  passionate  press  agent 
does  not  say  whether  Mr.  Rigo  is  a 
member  ef  the  powerful  Hunyadi  Janos  j 
family  whose  health  has  been  drunk  in  j 
thousands  of  bottles.  Patience,  gentle-  ! 
men.  patience.  The  Princess  may  yet 
assist  here  in  the  esfirdfls  while  her 
gypsy  lover  fiddles  deliriously  and  holds 
the  hat. 

Stay,  the  reports  are  conflicting. 

Is  the  name  ”Janos,”  or  ”Jancsi”  or 
••Janesi”  ? Let  us  not  burst  in  ignor- 
ance. At  any  rate  the  Princess  loves 
him  dearly.  His  name,  with  a serpent, 
the  letter  C.  and  a ducal  crown,  is. 
tattooed  on  the  upper  part  of  her  arm. 
Now  .attooing  is  regarded  by  some 
sociologists  of  today  as  a mark  of  de- 
generation. 

And  there  are  women  here  in  Boston, 
smug,  refined,  irreproachable  women, 
-who.  reading  of  this  passionate  freak 
of  the  Princess,  envy  her  the  freedom 
and  unconventionality  of  her  mental 
operations.  They  sit  at  meat  with  their 
1 parents  or  their  husbands  and  talk 
pleasantly  about  the  Bram  trial,  the 
late  strike,  music  and  the  drama,  and 
the  health  of  Aunt  Maria;  but  their 
thoughts  are  in  Budapest.  They  find 
themselves  looking  down  from  a hotel 
■window  on  a gaping  crowd.  They  sit 
In  a box  at  the  opera  and  they  blaze 
In  diamonds.  By  their  side  is  always 
Janos,  or  Janesi,  or  Janesi,  whose  eyes 
are  flshpools  of  love;  and  he  whispeps, 
"Yeckorus  there  was  a Rommany  Chal 
who  was  a boro  koorin'  mush,  a sur- 
relo  mush,  a boro-wasteni  mush,  werry 
toonery  an*  hunnalo.”  But  they  are  in 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Hollingswatt  calls 
about  9 o’clock  to  arrange  a series  of 
readings  for  the  benefit  of  a Unitarian 
chapel.  , 

There  is  a new  book  entitled  "Audi- 
ences." Is  the  leading  chapter  headed: 
"How  to  get  the»^'? 

Does  anybody  say  that  the  benefit 
1 concert  to  Colonel  Mapleson  was  not 
| given  with  "charitable  purpose"? 

Royer-Collard  is  to  be  envied  for  the 
i Invention  of  a phrase.  He  described  a 
notorious  fellow  as  follows:  “He  is  not 
1 an  ass,  he  is  the  ass.” 


The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  is 
married.  There  was  a time  when  the 
wedding  supper  would  have  made  a 
sensation  even  in  New  York. 

•‘Woman-pudding  with  baby  sauce, 

And  little  boy-pie  for  second  course, 

He  ate  them  all  without  remorse. 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.” 

But  Colonel  John  F.  Hobbs,  the  pres- 
ent King,  is  said  to  have  forsaken  the 
grand  old  civilization  of  his  predeces- 


Hazlitt  begins  his  essay  "On  the  Feel- 
ing of  Immortality  in  Youth”  with 
these  sentences:  "No  young  man  be- 
lieves he  shall  ever  die.  It  was  a say- 
ing of  my  brother's  and  a tine  one.” 

After  forty  has  struck  its  bell  for 
you.  you  begin  to  think  of  the  inevita- 
ble visit  of  the  Lean  Fellow  with  a 
scythe.  Of  course  he  will  not  rap  at 
your  door  tills  year,  or  even  ask  through 
the  tube  whether  you  are  at  home.  The 
doctor  for  the  Tartarus  Life  Insurance 
Company  examined  you  two  years  ago. 

He  thumped,  and  listened,  and  did  all 
sorts  of  extraordinary  things  to  you. 
•'Sound  as  a nut.  my  boy!”  You  are 
not  extravagant  in  your  life.  To  be 
sure,  you  work  steadily,  and  you  seldom 
have  a holiday;  but  your  habits  are 
regular,  for  you  take  a cocktail  or  a 
ecotch-and-soda  before  dinner,  and  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  beer  before  going-  to 
bed. 

Only  a week  ago  you  felt  a queer 
tingling  in  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand. 
Your  arm — your  left  arm  felt  as  though 
you  had  slept  on  it;  it  was  dull  and 
aching.  The.  symptoms  were  not  as 
■pronounced  the  next  day,  but  you  re- 
member that  your  father's  long,  pain- 
ful, fatal  sickness  began  with  that 
queer  tingling  in  the  fingers  of  the  ■ 
left  hand.  You  remember  he  said  to 
you,  “I  don't  understand  it;  of  course 
it  doesn't  amount  to  anything.”  You 
remember  also  that  three  of  his  broth- 
ers made  the  same  complaint  the  same 
year,  and  today  they  are  beyond  the 
compliments  of  the  season. 

You  say  to  yourself,  "The  last  year 
now  seems  as  though  it  had  been  a 
month;  today  is  1897.”  The  question 
creeps  through  you,  “Shall  I see  1898?  ’ 

And  then  you  play  the  philosopher. 
You  have  known  success.  You  have 
wronged  no  one  deliberately,  although 
perhaps  you  have  been  rather  near  in 
business.  You  have  given  your  wife 
a decent  allowance,  and  on  the  whole 
have  always  shown  forbearance  when 
she  was  inclined  toward  hysteria.  You 
have  voted  in  accordance  with  your 
business  Interests  and  thus  acted  as 
a good  citizen.  You  belong  to  a repu- 
table club,  and,  as  a member  of  the 
Election  Committee,  you  voted  for  any 
applicant  that  bore  a respected  name 
even  when  you  knew  he  was  unfit.  V.  hy 
should  you  fear  to  d.e? 

You  read  tor  consolation.  You  read 
Bacon,  but  you  find  his  language  formal 
and  cold.  Montaigne  is  nearer,  more 
human,  especially  when  he  speaks  with 
Florio's  voice.  "All  the  time  you  live 
yrou  steale  it  from  death:  it  is  at  her  | 
charge.  The  contlnuall  worke  of  your 
life,  is  to  contrive  death;  you  are  in 
death,  during  the  time  you  continue  in 
life:  for,  you  are  after  death,  when 
you  are  no  longer  living.  * * * The 
BJme  way  you  came  from  death  to  life, 
i-eturne  without  passion  or  amazement, 
from  life  to  death;  your  death  is  but 
a peece  of  the  world’s  order,  and  bu’ 
a parcell  of  the  world’s  life.  * * * I 
verily  beleeve,  these  fearefull  lookes, 
and  astonishing  countenances  where- 
with we  encompasse  it,  are  those  that 
more  amaze  and  terrlfie  us  than  death: 
a new  forme  of  life;  the  out-cries  of 
mothers;  the  wailing  of  women  and 
children;  the  visitation  of  dismaid  and 
swouning  friends:  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  pale-looking,  distracted,  and 
whining  servants;  a darke  chamber, 
tapers  burning  round  about;  our  couch 
■beset  round  with  Physltians  and 
Preachers;  and  to  conclude,  nothing 
but  horror  and  astonishment  on  every 
side  of  us:  are  we  not  alreadie  dead 
and  buried.”  


must  see  a doctor.  He  will  smile  in  a 
reassuring  manner:  he  will  tell  you  to 
drink  llthia  water  freely;  he  will  pre- 
scribe a diet:  but  you  hear  that  Lean 
Fellow  whetting  his  scythe.  Your  face 
will,  little  by  little,  be  contracted:  it 
will  be  changed  into  a mask.  You  will 
Walk  with  difficulty.  A flight  of  stairs 
will  set  you  a-panting.  You  will  tell 
your  friends  you  suffer  slightly  from  in- 
digestion, but  the  pain  is  at  the  heart, 
and  you  know  it.  And  then— perhaps  at 
dead  of  night,  perhaps  at  the  table— 
perhaps  in  the  street  car— you  will  feel 
a terrible  pang,  you  will  twist  your 
arms  above  your  head,  you  will  cry  "L 
can't  stand  this  any  longer.”  The  Lean 
Fellow  will  have  made  his  call. 

Your  wife  will  forget  your  irritability' 
and  knagging  and  set  you  on  a pedestal. 
Your  name  and  the  date  of  your  death 
will  appear  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
the  club.  Members  as  they  saunter  by 
will  say,  “So,  Thudicum's  dead.  II 
thought  he  wouldn't  last  long.  He  had 
been  looking  like  the  devil  for  some1 
time.  Well,  he  wasn't  such  a bad  fel- 
low. Wonder  if  he  left  any  property.”  j 
And  Old  Chimes  and  Auger  will  drink  j 
to  each  other’s  health. 

I pass  death  with  the  dying,  and  birth  ! 
with  the  new-washed  babe,  and  am  not  con- 
tained between  my  hat  and  boots. 

And  as  to  you  life,  I reckon  you  are  the  leav- 
ings of  many  deaths,  • 

No  doubt  1 have  died  myself  ten  thousand 
times  before. 


And  I know  I am  deathless, 

I know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  swept 
by  a carpenter’s  compass, 

I know  I shall  not  pass  like  a child's  car- 
lacue  cut  with  a burnt  stick  at  night. 
My  foothold  is  ter.oned  and  mortised  in 
granite, 

I laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution, 

And  I know  the  amplitude  of  time. 


And  the  curse  which  I invoked  of  Him  and 
of  her,  a saint  in  Heltfsion,  should  I prove  j 
traitorous  to  that  promise,  involved  a penalty  ] 
the  exceeding  great  horror  of  which  will  not 
permit  me  to  make  record  of  it  here. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  you  wit  today- 
before  9 o'clock  P.  M.  abandon  the  reso- 
lution or  break  the  promise  made  to 
yourself  or  another  yesterday.  Do  npt 
be  ashamed  of  the  breaking.  Blush 
rather  at  the  weakness  or  the  neces- 
sity that  inspired  the  unstable  vow. 

When  a man  tells  you,  "My  word  is 
as  good  as  my  bond,”  you  are  inclined 
to  accept  neither.  When  a man  looks 
at  you  wtth  a cold,  hard-boiled  eye  and 
says,  “You  know  me,”  you  mentally 
note  the  fact  that  he  is  no  better  than 
Swett,  who  wishes  the  loan  of  $6  35  "for 
just  24  hours,”  and  repeats  half-a-dozen 
times,  “I'll  pay  you  tomorrow  at  3 
P.  M.— no  3.30  P.  M.,  in  the  office  of  the 
Mansard  Hotel;  be  sure  and  be  there.” 


The  keepers  of  the  boarding  houses  do 
tremble,  the  Joints  of  their  loins  are 
loosed,  and  their  knees  smite  one  against 
another  at  the  sound  of  the  name  of 
Dr.  Harrington,  who  can  tell  oleo- 
margarine from  butter  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  him. 

Some  years  ago  Lyon  Playfair  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  good  oleo- 
margarine was  better  than  bad  butter, 
and  would  supersede  It.  Punch  took 
the  statement  as  a peg  on  which  it 
hung  this  Swinburnian  domestic  thre- 
nody: 

"I  am  she  whose  nameless  naked  name  to 
utter 

The  strong  are  weal;; 

The  suet-sprung  soft  sweet  sister  of  bad 
butter. 

Yet  rid  of  reek. 

I,  that,  molten  e’er  the  fires  beneath  me 
burning, 

From  void  of  vat, 

Uprise  suprenter.  In  this  my  creamless  churn- 
ing. 

First-born  of  fat! 

By  the  bitter  cry  of  bilious  man  downtrodden 
'Neath  trick  of  trade: 

By  the  spade-^he  saffron’d  smoothness  salt 
and  sodden— 

Not  called  a spade: 

By  the  ghastly  grease  In  seethe  of  soapstone 
blended, 

Nice,  yet  not  nice: 

the  rancid  richness  mutely  mixed  and 
mended. 

Prime  at  the  price; 

By  the  fetid  foulness  which  feed  and  fatten 
With  slimy  spread; 

By  the  blind  brute  bite  of  boyhood  bound  to 
batten 

On  buttered  bread ; 

By  the  toothsome  taste  of  tongues  that  ache 
and  hunger 

For  something  sound; 

Take  me— the  cheap  churn-child  of  the  chaste 
cheesemonger— 

And  try  a pound.” 


By 


Be  discreet  on  the  stairway  of  an 
apartment  house,  ye  knagging  couples. 
Living  rooms  are  near  the  stair-wells 
and  thin  are  the  partitions.  As  we 
were  reading  yesterday  an  ingenious 
work  On  the  Advantages  of  Celibacy, 
a shrill-edged  voice  was  heard  without 
the  flimsv  door,  and  it  divided  the 
■huddering  day  that  struggled  through 
the  skylight.  “Now  John  don’t  you  say 
one  disagreeable  thing,  or  you'll  spoil 
my  whole  afternoon.”  Wheezes,  puffs, 
heavy  boots;  but  there  was  no  male 
reply.  A moment,  and  there  was  a 
cry  of  welcome  on  the  floor  above. 


The  Old  Year  is  dying,  and  no  one 

1 frems  to  care.  

At  the  third  annual  Sketch  Exhibi- 
tion, which  closed  the  24th  at  the  Amer- 
ican Girl's  Club,  Paris,  there  were  about 
29#  nketches.  Miss  McChesney’s  "The 
Living  Embers"  was  the  super-excellent 
exhibit,  if  the  Daily  Messenger  rnav  be 
believed.  Other  American  artists  who 
exhibited  were  the  Misses  Hawley,  Tay- 
i lor,  Goodwin.  Evans,  Lesser,  Nourse, 
I HallWay.  Well,  Duff.  Osgood,  McDow- 
ell. Meyrlck  and  Chapman.  Miss  Ogden 
exhibited  some  sculptures. 

1 /Uwf/wi  j,  | <^\  7 


, . , „ v*a,  in  of  ar,  Interest 

t prc.'Tmflte.,  by  King  or  cob- 
one  ever  regarded  the  first  of 
January  with  Indifference.  It  is  that  from 
all  date  their  lime,  and  count  upon 
^hlt  is  left.  It  1»  the  nativity  of  our  com- 
mon Adam.  ______ 

Ph.  , dld  me  seven,  start  from  our 

" . ' . ..rj'rr  and  stand  tretnldlng.  and 

shuddering,  and  aghast:  for  the  tones  in 
ThTvoPe  of  the  Shadow  were  not  the  tones 
b,)ng  but  of  a multitude  of  oe- 
mgt.  'and.  varying  In  tbeir  cadences  from 
liable  to  s "liable,  fell  duskily  upon  our 
'vs  * j tl>  remembered  and  familiar 

accents  of  many  the  usand  departed  friends. 


And  you  read  Alexander  Smith  on 
“Death  and  Dying,”  how  that  “Death, 
terrible  to  look  forward  to,  may  be  j 
pleasant  even  to  look  back  at  ; but  you 
are  not  comforted.  He  says  "Death  is 
the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world”; 
but  you  would  fain  meet  with  something 
extraordinary.  You  respect  the  memory 
of  old  Lawrence,  who  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  in  a Shetland  isle,  married  at 
100  went  out  a-flshing  alone  in  his  boat 
and  a-fowling  with  his  gun  by  sea  and 
land;  and  arriving  at  the  age  of  140 
be  semed  rather  to  be  dissolved  by  age 
than  any  distemper.  You  are  willing 
to  take  oath  that  Swift  exaggerated  the 
melancholy  plight  of  the  Struldbrugs. 

Nor  are  you  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  the  Great  Khan,  Shakspeare, 
Phryne,  Alderman  O'Hooligan,  and 
Miss  Rita  Rlpp,  the  dashing  music  hall 
singer,  are  already  beneath  the  sod. 
You  care  not  for  deaf-and-dumb  asso- 
ciation with  Kings  and  counsellors  of 
the  earth  in  the  earth.  You  echo  the 
cry  of  Lamb:  "Sun,  and  sky,  and 

breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer 
holidays,  and  the  greenness  of  fields, 
and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and 
fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful 
glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fireside  con- 
versations, and  Innocent  vanities,  and 
jests,  and  Irony  itself— do  these  things 
go  out  with  life?” 

You  are  in  the  office.  The  clerks  have 
Just  wished  you  a Happy  New  Year. 
Your  fingers  are  still  tln^-  ng.  Ycm 


The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  who  prates 
about  the  morals  of  music  till  music 
seems  absolutely  immoral,  has  written 
an  account  of  his  advet^ures  in  the 
wilds  and  jungles  of  America.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  is  an  admirer  of  Walt 
Whitman,  which  will  cause  some  of  us 
to  pinch  ourselves  and  question  the 
soundness  of  our  views  concerning  the 
Kosmos.  Mr.  Haweis  quotes  Walt  as 
saying, 

••I  will  throw  my  barbaric  yap 
Over  the  roofs  of  the  world. 

But  Whitman  did  not  say  this.  He 

did  say,  , 

••1  sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs 
of  thft  world.” 

Accuracy,  accuracy,  Mr.  Haweis,  even 
In  the  destructive  whirlwind  of  your  ad- 
miration.   __ 

Massachusetts  is  nearer  ancient  Rome 
than  is  New  York.  “For  it  was  a cus- 
tom at.  Rome  upon  New  Year's  Day  for 
ail  tradesmen  to  work  a little  in  their 
business  hy  way  of  omen;  for  luck  s 
sake,  that  they  might  have  constant 
business  all  the  year  after. 


On  the  2d  of  January,  1894.  Mr.  Ed- 
mond de  Gonoourt  sat  opposite  a man 
In  a railway  car,  whose  face  was  the  j 
color  of  papier  m&chG;  there  were  ner- 
vously creased  lines;  his  eyes  were  mild- 
ly Ironical:  from  his  conversation,  he  j 
was  a composer  of  music.  Talking  with  j 
a painter,  he  said  of  the  composers  of  i 
the  18th  century:  "The  first  preoccupy-  | 
lug  thought  of  those  men  was  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments.  Trade  with  them 
was  only  a servant— with  us  it  is  the 
boss.” 


"On  one  occasion  she  surprised  a ven- 
erable doctor  of  divinity  of  this  city 
by  her  knowledge  of  the  Aryan  langu- 
gage.”  No  wonder  that  she  devastated 
homes.  But  what  thousands  really 
wish  to  know  is  whether  Aryan  is  here 
applied  to  the  division  of  languages 
which  includes  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek, 
Zend,  Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic, 
with  their  modern  representatives,  or 
whether  It  is  restricted  to  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  these.  Perhaps  “the  vener- 
able doctor  of  divinity”  will  enlighten 
us. 

j Cw  h >1^11 

small  night. 

Smetana’s  “Wallenstein’s  Lager” 
Played  Here  for  tlie  First  Time 
—Debut  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Proctor  in  a New  Piano  Con-; 
certo. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Mr.  Emil 
Paur  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Fldelio".. ........... ;• 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  F 
op  47 

1.  Allezro  risoluto. 

2.  Andante  tranqutllo. 

8.  Allegro  vivace. 

(First  time  in  Boston.)  t> 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Wallenstein's  Las^ietana 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F major,  op.  90. .Brahms 
The  program-book  said  that  “Wal-  1 
lenstein’s  Camp”  belongs  to  Smetana's 
“posthumous  works.”  I 

Smetana  was  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  Gothenberg,  Swe-  | 
den,  from  1638  to  1SG1.  While  he  was  oe-  , 
cupying  this  position,  he  wrote  at  least 
two"  symphonic  poems,  “Richard  in.” 
(1858)  and  "Wallenstein’s  Lager”  (1839),  ■ 
the  year  of  his  first  wife's  death.” 

This  piece  is  remarkable,  first  of  all 
for  its  refreshing  honesty.  There  is 
here  no  striving  for  effect,  no  coquet-  , 
ting  with  the  audience.  The  man  says 
his  say  very  frankly;  he  gives  his  idea 
In  music  of  Schiller's  play,  and  if  the 
trumpets  and  drums  and  cymbals  an- 
noy the  sensitive,  the  composer. is,  at 
least,  faithful  to  his  subject.  It  must 
be  said  that  in  the  performance,  Mr. 
Paur  did  not  always  observe  the  due 
proportion  that  should  exist  between 
percussion  instruments  and  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra.  There  was  one  general 
fortissimo  in  which  only  cymbals  and 
drums  were  heard;  but  the  composer 
had  no  such  intention.  Nor  was  Mr. 
Paur  happy  in  his  conception  of  the 
trombone  and  tuba  recitatives. 

Mr.  Apthorp  says,  “Rheinberger,  too, 
has  some  reference  to  the  preaching 
Capuchin  in  the  Lager  movement 
(scherzo)  of  his  Wallenstein  symphony. 
"Has  some  reference”  is  good.  Rhein- 
berger includes  this  sermon  in  his 
title  to  the  scherzo. 


Mr.  George  W.  Proctor  made  his 
debut  here  in  a concerto  that  was  not 
worth  the  playing.  Schiitt,  the  author 
of  two  piano  concertos,  a piano  trio, 
"Poesies  d’  Automne,”  “Carnaval  Mig- 
non,”  a sen  nade  for  strings,  variations 
for  two  pianos,  small  pieces  for  piano, 
songs,  and  a comic  epera,  "Signor  1*  or- 
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[iiIlo  i or  noun  .in. I piano, 

■layed  Dec.  _’6,  1894.  by  Messrs. 

dnmowskl  ami  Arthur  Whiting. 

Tlie  concerto  heard  last  night  was 
st  played  by  Schillt  to  Leschetitzky 
id  other  invited  artists,  and  then  at 
[*Te  fourth  Philharmonic  concert  in 
iennu  in  January,  1896.  The  work  calls 
• or  little  attention.  The  talent  of 
dchtitt  lies  in  plquaitt  harmonies  and 
capricious  rhythms  Iirmlnlature;  for  In 
pieces  of  Ions  breath  lib  displays  neither 
cohesion  nor  force.  The  concerto  docs 
not  hang  together.  There  arc  a few 
agreeable  moments,  as  the  second 
theme  In  the  first  movement.  The  pret- 
tlness  of  the  second  movement  is  con- 
ventional. The  finale  is  thankless  and 
drearily  vulgar.  The  orchestration  is  I 
bombastic  and  flippant. 

-Mr.  Proctor  has  no  doubt  piano-tal- 
ent. He  displayed  taste  at  times,  and  I 
he  was  sincere  In  the  performance  of  a I 
most  insincere  work.  His  technique  Is 
is  yet  imperfectly  developed,  as  was  ■ 
leen  and  hoard  ™ 

vere  without 
hing  for  him  u do  Is  to  loosen  the 
-tiffness  of  Ills  arms  and  wrists.  His 
■me  is  at  present  without  marked  color; 
md  he  made  no  decided  Impression  of 
ndlvldudllty.  It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that 
handicapped  by  the  concerto; 
nit  on  i he  other  hand  he  gave  last 
dglit  no  adequate  reason  for  his  ap- 
learance  at  n Symphony  concert;  un- 
ess  one  of  the  objects  of  these  con- 
erts  Is  to  furnish  young  pianists  an  cp- 
•ortunlty  ot  displaying  in  public  what 
hey  have  not  learned  as  well  as 
;arned  In  study  abroad. 

* * * 

The  respectable  overture  to  “Fidello” 

■ as  played  In  a sufficiently  respectable  ■ 
ishlon,  and  In  the  first  movement  of 
rahms’s  noble  symphony,  Mr.  Faur 
honed  a singular  idea  of  the  meaning 
allegro  con  brio.  ’ W hy  not  reverse 
le  case  occasionally,  Mr.  Faur,  and 
Ive  us  a lively  adagio? 

PHILIP  HALE. 


disguises  mmwrmrnd  his  followers,  ....,  ,,  , — 

presents  himself  ns  the  Baron  and  Ben-  GTennhiL-"S\e-.nH  music  l>V  lv.  W 

venuta  as  Lucinde.  although  H1S  son 

Mlstlgrls  loves  Benvenuta.  Agenor  is  battle  music.  * n ai  1 un<* 

about  to  marry  Benvenuta,  when  she  I n,3na,!U“,"Stcln?  To"-"  muslo  by  Karl 
confesses  tho  dccoptlon.  Tho  real  no-  1 FrellmraVnP' n i 1 '"Pub'lshod.  lSir,  at 
.b!ewa"-‘8re?CUld-  Tirechappe  lp  about  Ovortur?,  4 effr'jfgtTV  S 'Ctlle 


Mr.  It lirlopl)  Aronson  hii- 
nrreiio  s first  piano  re- 
Waldorf.  Thursday 


to  be  hanged.  Benvenuta  recalls  Age- 
ior's  promise,  given  when  he  was  in 
I danger.  The  other  half  of  the  card 


I Is  tho  daughter  of  La  Roche  Trumeau 
she  Is  a fit  bride  fof  Agenor.  General 
rejoicing,  and  the  wedding  follows,1 
I with  a singular  song  about  the  pitcher 
that  should  not  be  be  broken  prema- 
| turely. 

Mr.  Smith’s  version,  so  far  as  the  plot 
is  concerned,  Is  not  miles  away  from 
I the  story  of  Leterrler  and  Vanloo,  as 
you  will  see  tomorrow  night. 

"Half  a King”  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  by  Francis  Wilson  at  New 
York,  Sept.  It,  1896. 


"U-  i'n  'T  ,nntl  !run>I>et  fanfares. 
Piihst  1 tvnHto Ins  Tod,"  music  by  August 
he,...  „V,'|:»l,'Ht*hod.  1869,  at  Kfinlgs- 

1 ,l.  loudly.  (3verlure,  en- 
The  Pop- 


The  career  of  Marguerite  Vaillant- 

“»  | | Couturier,  who  created  the  part  of 

his  full  chords  which  I ’Benvenuta  (Pierette),  has  not  been  with- 
'so  nance.  The  first  l out  adventure. 

Born  at  Paris  in  1860,  she  took  the 
f.rst  prize  brilliantly  in  opera  and  opgra- 
comique  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
1878.  when  she  sang-  a scene  from  “Mi- 1 
reille.”  The  managers  of  the  Monnaie 
Brussels,  wondered  at  the  freshness  of 
her  voice,  her  dazzling  beauty,  the 
charm  and  grace  of  her  acting,  and  they 
signed  an  engagement  with  her.  But  the 
French  Government  had  given  Car- 
valho, manager  of  the  OpSra-Comique 
Paris,  the  first  right  to  laureats  of  the 
Conservatory.  Miss  Vaillant  therefore 
was  obliged  to  pay  a fine  of  $3000.  She 
made  her  dgbut  at  the  Monnai©  in 
“Mireille"  in  September,  1878,  and  that 
year  she  received  J360  a month.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Couturier,  a young 
baritone,  who  was  in  her  class  at  the 
Conservatory',  and  followed  her  to 
Brussels.  They  were  married  in  1879. 
Couturier  received  $600  a month.  She 
then  sang  at  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Ge- 
neva, and  made  her  debut  In  Paris  at 
the  Nouveautds,  creating  Micaela  in  Le- 
cocq’s  “Coeur  et  la  Main,"  1882.  During 
the  season  of  ’84-’85  she  sang  Manon  in 
Massenet's  opera  at  Brussels,  where 
the  part  had  been  created  March  18  of 
that  year  by  Arnaud.  She  then  re- 
ceived $700  a month,  $100  more  than 
Rose  Caron,  the  dramatic  soprano 
She  afterward  sang  in  Buenos  Ayres, 

St.  Petersburg,  Nice.  She  appeared  at 
the  OpSra-Comique,  Paris,  in  1888,  where 
she  sang  Carmen  and  created  a part;  in 
Litolff’s  “Escadron  Volant  de  la  Relne,” 
Dec.  11.  Then  she  went  to  The  Hague 
and  late  In  ’94  she  was  at  Toulouse. 


ABOUTJSOSIC. 

VhereThev  Found  the  Li- 
bretto of  “Half-a-King.” 

Account  of  the  Original 
and  the  First  Pierette. 


ori'n'n!,'!'  , marcb  ‘a  Introduced  In  its 
''^Val  on  v'u,',  ann?  afterward  varied. 
Wallensteins  Tod.  march  and  bat- 
\v„KmuS  (»  f.or  1,le  third  act  by  B A 

Berlin  Tl  eat’rShetlHli‘'  1801’  V*"]  “t'the 
mav  1 1 * un<“  v,r-v  lately,  and  It 

mSL“ f.  ,,s‘d  now  occasionally. 

GeoTe  Act?  "S  Lager,"  overture  bv 
Hahcd  inffl  Henl{el-  «P-  6-  Pnb- 

gy ^feEmilin,'B?iVkrture  '°  th<>  Trllo- 
PtatLvf.?  Buchner.  Unpublished. 
Nov  fr»  1«r.Vne<1.at.  ,h0  Schiller  festival 

cheTeJ  \ 1JH’  Ll,  rfe";sl,c-  David.  Mos- 
cneies,  admired  it  much  pn*. 

year  al  at  Melnlngen,  again  that 

year  at  Beipsic.  One  of  the  few  works 
worthy  of  association  with  the  trllo- 
& y. 

FrS!lein9tDlns  Lager,.”  overture  by 
r‘(„’  Rosenkranz.  Unpublished. 
First  pei  formed  Nov.  10,  1859,  at  Augs- 
burg. Stiu  played  in  German  cUieft 
" for  mstance— before  the  play. 
The  composer  -was  honored  by  the 
Prince  .Regent  Wilhelm.  J 

T nni=aI«  n>fitef»ns  Laser-’’  overture  by 
In  lSfR-Sfih  °vttmai,n'  op-  23’  Composed 
m 1866,  first  produced  In  Berlin  (Slng- 
akademiej  April  6,  1867.  Published  fn 

La^or,”  overture  by 
Rerlmg,  op.  62.  Published  in 
if®’  Recommended  to  theatres  where 
is  a small  orchestra. 
™o^Me£stein'  syniphonlsches  Tonge- 
malde,  by  Joseph  Rheinberger.  Com- 
XT 1S66’  , Produced  for  the  first 
time  in  November,  1856  at  Munich.  Pub- 

enUtfed”  18  W^e  f^r  movements  are 
i?d  . ■ Wallenstem,”  "Thekla,” 
VVji  .P,ste'rLS  Dager  und  Kapuziner- 
predigt,  “Wallensteins  Tod.” 

. Ple  Wallensteiri-Trilogie,  svmphon- 

Sehmtdf  ^Psemaide,”  by  Heinrich 
bchmJclt  Unpublished.  Composed  at}1 
Bayreuth  in  1885.  The  music  is  said 
to  be  ultra-modern.  I find  no  note  of 
a performance. 

n’  T>,ril0Si?>de  Wallenstein,"  by  Vincent  ! 
d Indy.  Begun -in  1874,  finished  in  1880.  I 
iw®  <?eCv0ni?  part'  "Les  Piccolomini," 
ayed  ?y  Pas<Jeloup  in  Paris 
in  1875.  The  overture  “Mort  de  Wallen-  I 
Kf1?  was  played  March  11,  1SS0,  in 
(laris.  The  whole  work  was  played  at 
r„  ,o^°.’lI'eux  concert  in  Paris  in  1888. 
icqi  1 . ,was  played  at  Brussels.  In 
1891  at  Cologne. 


nriind  !),  1897 
! Pounces  Mr 
I eltul  at  the  Hotel 
| afternoon,  Jnn,  hi. 

„ has  already  e 

ion  , v*''  a reputation  in  l,on- 

| , aH  a clever  and  agreeable  plan  I-  ( 

and  on  Thursday  night  (Dee  un  h,  . ' 

Ilne0nn,.Tt  . ’lames's  Hall,  conH.si- 
I entirely  of  worka  by  ji  ija)iri,.i 
1 a u rC,  a Purlsiun  composer,  whose  u li- 
sle is  tolerably  well  known  In  our  diaw- 
! lug  rooms.  Whether  i,  was  wife  for 
M.  Dclafosse  thus  to  limit  Ids  program 
Is  an  open  question,  hut  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  a concert  intended  chiefly  to 
honor  M I'  aurd,  who  Journeyed  from 
| arls  to  be  present,  we  suppose  the  ob- 
ject In  view  was  successfully  attulned 
as  there  was  a large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  present.  M.  Fame  was  asso- 
ciated with  MM.  Johannes  Wolff,  Holi- 
day and  Ludwig  in  his  second  quartet 
and  with  M.  Delafosse  In  duets  ar- 
ranged for  two  pianos.  He  also  accom- 
punied  that  superb  singer,  Mdlle.  Ca- 
ii  I *<■  I-a",,l’  1,1  H set  of  his  songs.  ,\| 
?v,af?5SVinl,Ued  hls  contributions  to 
1 U .short  pianoforte  pieces,  one  of 
which  a “Romance  sans  paroles  " 
should  quickly  become  a favorite  with 
young  lady  pianists  of  a tender  dlsposi- 

m°au71lews.trated  Sp°rtlng  aml  JJl'a- 
The  Roman  correspondent  of  t'ne  Pall 
Mai  Gazette  thus  describes  a new  bal- 
let to  be  produced  at  Rome  this  sea- 
son: Luigi  Manzotti,  the  well-known 
author  oi  several  popular  ballets 
among  .which  are  "Excelsior”  and 
Amor,  has  announced  another  for 
t*1  ls  season,  called  "Sport."  'J’he  name 
vS0  much  curiosity  that  the 
author  has  given  to  the  public  a few 
!lp.ts  fs  to  what  may  he  expected. 

Bicycling,  lie  said  "will  form  a great 
part  of  the  ballet, -'but  I cannot  dedi- 
pate!  a sr°at  tableau  to  it  because  of 

bni/v3^!117'  Jhe  bi°ycle  and  immo- 
have  nothing  in  common.  The 
wheel  scene  treats  of  a company  of 
bicyclists,  men  and  women — the  latter 
in  rational  costume-who  stop  at  a 
small  inn  in  the  country  for  refresh- 
ments, and  there  improvise  a country 
fete,  in  which  the  bicycle  will  figure 

lsrSwrMnSd  an r WhlPl‘  S1§'nor  Marenco 
1*  \v  rilin^  some  very  characteristic 
music,  where  bells,  horns,  and  trumpets 
predominate.  Among  other  sports  there 
will  be  races,  and  the  last  tableau  will 
represent  the  apotheosis  of  sport  in  all 
its  manifestations,  hunting,  shooting 
fencing,  climbing,  skating  bicycl  ne 
rowing,  etc  Of  big  tablefdx,  such  aS4 
the  triumphs  of  Caesar  in  "Amor  " 
there  will  be  live,  the  first  dedicated  I 
c l'IpblnS'.’  witb  a scene  representing 
the  ascension  ot  the  Rockies  in  the 


khiller’s  Wallestein  Trilogy  in 
Opera  and  Concert. 

‘Half-a-King,”  libretto  adapted  from 
e French  by  Harry  B.  Smith,  music 
Ludwig  Englander,  will  be  produced 
- the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the 
onjont  Theatre  tomorrow  night, 
in  far  as  the  libretto  is  concerned, 
s operetta  is  founded  on  "Le  Roi  de 
rrean"— "The  King  of  Diamonds' - 
retto  by  Leterrier  and  Vanloo,  music 
Theodore  de  Lajarte. 

TiGodore  Edouard  Dufanre  Lajarte 
s born  at  Bordeaux  July  10,  1826.  He 
tered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1850. 
s works  for  the  stage  are  "Le  Secret 
l'oncle  Vincent,”  1855;  "Le  Duel  du 
mmandeur,”  1857;  ‘‘Mam’zelle  Pfne- 
1859;  “Le  neveu  de  Gulliver,” 

1;  "La  Farce  de  Maistre  Villon,” 

!;  ^"Pierrot  ttnor,"  1876;  ”Le  Por- 
it,”  1883;  "Le  Roi  de  Carreau,"  1883. 

wrote  music  for  the  church  and 
litary  bands.  He  Is  also  well  known 
1 esteemed  as  a writer  on  musical 
ijects.  He  contributed  freely  to  the 
•ss.  His  chief  volumes  are  "Instru- 
nts  Sax  et  Fanfares  civiles,”  1867; 

Ibliotheque  Musieale  du  theatre  de 
pfira,”  two  volumes,  1876,  a superb 
1 Invaluable  work;  "Traits  de  compo- 
on  musieale,”  1880.  He  edited  ana  i 
hefs-d’oeuvre  classiques  de  l’opfera  llved. 
nealse,”  and  was  librarian  of  the  „„'‘^yallenst?in. 


Lamoureux  is  said  to  lead  a sym- 
phony by  Beethoven  so  that  it  is  played 
with  amazing  accuracy  and  perfect 
attention  to  detail.  "It  is  inhuman,” 
said  one  critic  in  London;  "if  only 
there  were  one  blemish  I should  rest 
happy  in  my  critical  dignity.” 

* * * 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  EugSne  de 
Dancwardt,  who  sang  here  a few  years 
ago?  He  appeared  at  a concert  of  the 
Strolling  Players’  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society  Dec.  17  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
London.  According  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Mr.  de  Danckwardt  sang  a 
couple  of  French  songs  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  really  large  audience,  and 
was  even  encored.”  Observe  the  feli- 
citious  use  of  the  word  "even.” 

* ^ * 

Smetana’s  symphonic-poem  “Wallen- 
stein’s  Camp,”  given  for  thp  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Symphony  Concert 
last  week,  is  by  no  means  the  only  piece 
suggested  by  Schiller’s  play.  There  is 
a long  and  formidable  list  of  works 
The  one  given  here  is  no  doubt  incom- 
plete. 

There  are  these  operas: 

4 “WaUenstein,”  by  August  Ritter  von 

produced.'  COmposed  about  18«>.  never 

dmS^ialLetnSxTeini " by« Pietro  Musone,  pro- 
aucecl  at  Naoles,  Aug.  19  i.s7^  at  th© 

Teatro  d^l  Fondo.  The  chik  parts  were 

lZeuZr^l\SS  T?eUbini  and  V'ganom 

ftna  maurelli.  The  success  was  short- 


-■  ••  — *«,ii  sji.  me  „ „ ctucs,  d y ijpn- 

ns  Opera  He  died  June  20.  1890,  at  atj F^ndol  ^'h' col^ 

Le  Roi  de  Carreau’*  was  first  pro-  ' and^anzac^h"’  music1  by^R  Ruh’was 
:ed  at  the  Nouveauttis,  Paris,  Oct.  ( 6rn9dueed  at  the  Teatro  ’ Communrit 
1883.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  was  4’  187?’  The  chief  interest 

was  m the  love-episode*  and  Schiller's 


?"cth*  Trumeau Brasseur 

.’JrL.’ Vauthier 

• • tv  a!bert  Brasseur 


v 

: • : : • ' VkmanT-C^uatuSrle?  J TtP W^s^om^oa^ed 

lnde Emilie  Mily-Meyer/  A . v as .ll  ever  Produced? 

i Mr.  Smith’s  version  Agenor  is!  fnr  ere  a list  of  music  written 
rnged  to  Honors  and  Benvenuta  ap'-  0r  in  part°dU°tl°n  °f  the  P’ay  in  who,e 

Le  R°!  de  Carreau”  ran  74  nightal  Ppanz^ ' Deltou'^hes.^Unpublished10  T?  by 
,1883;  14  in  1884,  and  13  in  1885.  nmnn  says  it  was  played  a?  Weima?' 

rr 


A 


the’  phiv79afatrwhe  flrst-  Performance  of1  MunS 
tne  piay,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  a . . 

former?’  S?Maieooe-r  says  jt  was  not  per-  Put  011  the  house  of 

formed  until  180o.  Dcstouches  was  the  n ..‘ri:3 11° nebschen  near  f.amornf* 
composer  of  the  popular  melody,  ”Woh1  Wagner TfJ‘edtfe8th.,s7ipU6*,:  “KichaTd 
auf.Kamerader),  aufs  Pferd.”  But  this  isPK^  to  A.pri!  s b:’us?  from 


he  story  in  the  original  is  as  fol- 
s:  Benvenuta  is  the  dancing  girl 
a party  of  vagabonds  commanded 
Tirechappe.  She  was  found  by  them 
a child,  and  in  her  clothing  xvas  the 
f of  a playing  card,  the  king  of  dia- 
nds.  These  vagabonds  attack  Age- 
; Benvenuta  begs  him  off,  and  of 
rse  falls  in  love  with  him.  Now 

jnor  is  betrothed  to  Lucinde,  whom  LiUK  nlusic  lived  in 
* never  seen.  Tirechappe  abducts  dlSr?/  t!lis  century. 

ron  and  his  daughter  Lucinde  h"lmCH°©»^lnJ'’’,-  mu2.’,9  xby,  1>iirl  Wil 
c>uae,  n-im  Henning.  Unpublished.  Composer 

■ ~ and  Performed  in  3828  at  Berlin.  Ove-1 

|ture.  entr'actes,  incidental  music._ 


notes  and  comments, 

“Andrea  Chenier”  pleased  at  Genoa. 
St.  Saens’s  “Phryne”  met  with  a 
fiasco  at  Milan. 

Pauline  Metzler-Lowy,  singer  at  Leip- 
sic,  has  retired  to  private  life. 

Carl  Prill  of  Leipsic  will  be  concert- 
master  at  Bayreuth  this  summer. 
..Tbe,y  .di(i  "et  care  for  Goldmark's 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth”  at  Munich. 
Asger  Hamerik  has  written  "Ernte- 
tanz  for  female  chorus  and  orchestra. 

The  Royal  Academy  Operatic  Class, 
London,  has  gi^en  Gounod’s  "Mock  Doc- 
tor. 

An  English  exchange  speaks  of  “the 
P-Toct  intonation”  of  Antoinette  Ster- 

Parsifal  wras  given  in  concert  form 
at  Amsterdam  Dec.  3 by  the  Excelsior 
v erein. 

"The  Holy  FJisabeth,”  music  bv  Fritz 
Kaiser  has  been  produced  at  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle. 

Tschaikowsky’s  E flat  string  quartet 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  London 
last  month. 

The  posthumous  literary  works  of 
Rubinstein  wall  be  published  in  "Vom 
Fels  nun  Meer.” 

Jeanne  Gr£ta,  -soprano,  made  a 
.favorable  impression  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  concert,  Dec.  12. 

| A new  opera  D er  Liebe  Mocat,"  by 
(Gerhare  ocniclderup,  will  be  produced 
this  month  at  Dresden. 

ASi-RuS?,Pll,Sans  in  "st-  Paul”  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  London,  Dec.  10.  "She  is 
a most  unequal  singer.” 

Teresa  Oarreno  played  lately  at  Leip- 
sic in  one  concert  Beethoven's  E fiat 
concerto  Rubinstein’s  D minor  con- 
certo and  Griegs  A minor  concerto 

vi?w,?  i3d<Wne,V  *Ion  most  favorable  re- 
views in  Berlin  last  month  by  his  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  E flat  con- 
E^rrraior^  crAlt)Crt’s  s©cond  concerto  in 

Felix  Weingartner  has  finished  a sym- 
SoB^'P°e?I  entitled  “Dio  Gefilde  dor 
bellgen.  It  was  inspired  by  a picture 
b.'  Arnold  Boeklin.  Tt  will  be  plaveil 
for  the  first  time,  at  Mannheim. 

Cornelius's  '"Barber  of  Bagdad" 
Gotzs  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and 

Gluck  s Iphiyenia  In  Aulfs,”  and 

Iphigonia  m Tauris”  will  be.  produced 
this  season  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House 
"A  minature  suite"  by  Percy  Fitt 
founded  on  Verlaine’s  "Fetes  Galantps” 
5as  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
riooUrilayi\Tr0?i-enade  Concert.  I.ondon 

in  1870  * a born  in  London 

m 1870.  He  studied  in  Leipsic  and 


all  These  five^n^T jofi el^VTesse? 
opmem  US  Whp”S  <lp0rt  in  aU  !t®  devel- 

^rrai’M 

as  mT  tho8p,tVeSpeciaIly  the  bicycling, 

as  she  i wfo!oGfSette  ®ays;  “°f  music 

&*%*&&&?& 

tl  lnk  ’i ,?erhap?;,  may  feel  inclined  ™* 

chesHal  ‘suUo8™^  exPresslon  as  an  or- 
eSs  mfrt't  ’h  wherein  'shrill  clarion’ 

ihe’L^-ndnbper^0^fCl£j,|| 
een&g°btiLgat°  ad  bb.-o,rSfirWthb 

nave  a 10.  more  to  answer  for  yet. 


.....  t>  V'--  rve1".!  men 

auf,  Kameraden,  aufs  Pferd. 
claim  has  been  disputed. 

Wallensteins  Lager,"  music  bj 
Bernhard  Anselm  Weber.  Unpublished 
Fust  performed  at  Berlin  Nov.  28,  1803 
T,bl® /‘iVfic  Hved  ill  Berlin  till  the  mid 


1872. 


..  r April, 

'Die  Meistersinger,'’  SiegfVj^-ea  <0^® 

«!»'•"  ^a,Sem,arsch'  anJ  ‘Sieg- 
Teresa  Carreno  has  decided  to  plav 

occasion  of' her^e^n^^Se  I » but  be  anadmirable^rm 

Yo-  k audience  at  t hePhi  1 haimo nl e « W I ""s  or  tb«  sreater  excel: 

c,ety  p*'b»b  rebeafsi^_and,b  on™er^°Jan"  j ^^mdnt^hThe'^arpsfch^d  ^11 


[ ai°ve  in  his  singularity  Onp  pnn 

cnestiatlon  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.” 

in terested a!rfrfv,  arid  planlst«  may  be 
few  davsd  a™o  inlsr  reyiew-  Published  a 
Jmvio  1 s 5F°  in  London:  “East  nieht 
dt  the  lnstitue  of  Arts  Mr  ^1,111’ 

stumems  for  which  Bn  -h  p,  ,,,  in: 
0Cfh  t he  Ce]g hteenth’  c^ 
ever  m = U1e,  must  carefully,  how- 

K,‘u“nns'  SiaSuTrV‘B  £1 

gieat  composers  to  write  for  it  men 

chp„s;  ss  sSt’tXAl 

that  to°'u'ans<?-elr0  Say)  att;endaa‘  sprite, 

'for  it  to1  the  fe-  compositions  written 
theirnnPnith*1  Planofo>’te  Is  (o  destroy 
cance  So  vibeTt™eani.ng’  tbc'r  slgnifi- 
far»  u 1S  natural  ihat  every 
thinking  man  not  fanatically  devoted  to 

tentioiM  fer  tx  Dolmetsch.  In  his  con- 
orivnfihl  u Purely  musical  superi- 
onty  of  the  harpsichord  over  the  piano- 

him-  h?,t  e,veryb ody  WIU  so  easily  Follow 
him,  but  he  made  an  admirable  point 


H n 


agree  with  the  strings  of  the  ordinary 

• quartet:  't'v.iy  one  knows  that  "la 
: P’anoforte  dot1!  not  agree  with  any 
other  instrument  ' One  matter,  however, 
rinnilns  a mystery.  Mr.  Dolmetsoh  ap- 
fl  pealed  to  the  phonograph.  He  ox* 

1 plained  first  that  the  hammer-sound  ‘of 
the  pianoforte  does  not.  in  time,  reach 
the  ear  accustomed  to  it.  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  hc«»s  the  music  only.' 
Triumphantly,  then,  he  declared  that  the 
nl  ono'raph  records  the  music  of  the 
harpsichord  exactly.  but  that  with  the 
pianoforte  the  result  is  disastrous,  ‘be- 
cause ’ c *■  he  said,  amid  much  laughter 
and  applause  'the  phonograph  is  not 
trained  to  forgot  the  defects  of  the 
piano  ’ But  we  hesitate:  after  all.  it  is 
the  ear  that  listens  to  both  phonograph 
and  piano’  If  the  phonograph  records 
. orreetlv  how  comes  it  that  the  ear, 

' which  forgets  the  ‘hammer-noise,-  in 
lithe  piano,  hears  it  in  the  phonograph.’ 

I I True  the  phonograph  is  not  trained 
I 1 like  'the  ear:  no  more  is  the  piano. 

! How  then  does  the  ear  record  differ- 
‘ Kent  results?  Mr.  Dolmotseh  did  not  ex- 
I I plain.  His  most  interesting  lecture  was 
illustrated  bv  the  playing  of  various 
I compositions*  by  Purcell  and  others, 
Whi  h it  was  a most  precious  exp>  Hence 
t ' to  hear  played  thus  authentically." 

U I The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  in  very 
I appreciative  words  of  the  "I.ife  and  Bet- 
ters of  Sir  Charles  Halit:  being  an  Auto- 
biography (lXlfl-18601.  with  Correspon- 
dence and  Diaries:  edited  by  his  son.  C. 

I IE  Halit  and  his  * daughter,  Marie 
[ I Halit":  "There  is  one  profound  disap- 

I I pointment  to  note  In  ithe  autobiography 
I of  Sir  Charles  Halit,  and  one  rare 
I I enough  to  the  general  run  of  personal 
memoirs— namely,  that  he  never  lived  to 
I finish  It.  The  musician  on  the  chronicle 
has  been  so  much  with  us  lately — what 
’ with  Gounod.  Arditi  and  Henry  Rus- 
■ s*  d and  we  know  not  who  olse--and 
!*],.<'  (or  the  most  part,  had  Vo  little  to 
say-  or.  at  any  rate,  so  little  sense  of 
' humor  in  the  selection  of  what  he  docs 
<av  that  it  was  with  some  trepidation 
I that  we  approached  a new  collection  of 
musical  memoirs.  There  was  no  neces- 

, sitv  for  fear.  Sir  Charles  Halle  has  jus- 
tified himself  not  only  because  he  dhl 
Indeed  lead  an  interesting  and  eventful 
life  but  siso  because  he  knew,  for  the 
I most  par.  what  to  say  and  what  to 
I leave  unsaid,  because  he  had  a very 
I ' 1 pretty  sense  of  humor,  and  because  lie 
could"  moreover,  write  the  English  lan- 
guage with  remarkable  discretion  and 
ability  So  far  as  his  own  contribution 
>i  toward  the  record  of  his  life  goes  it 
would  be  difficult  to  praise  it  too  highly, 
r.f  his  own  exploits  he  is  modest  enough 
l I to  sav  absolutely  nothing  more  than  Is 
permitted  by  the  barest  necessity.  In- 
to deed  but  for  our  sane  and  natural  certl- 
i i tude  tha:  no  man.  unless  he  were  pcs- 
sed  of  considerable  address  and  antl- 
could  have  had  such  associations 
i receive!  such  high  consideration  as 
115  himself  has  not  been  able  to  hide 
m his  leaders,  there  would  really  he 
thine:  here  to  show  that  he  had  in  lite 
-omDlished  anything  of  great  and  sin- 
lar  meritoriousness.  The  impression 
it  he  most  delicately  succeeds  in  giv- 
, is  one  of  a charming  and  refine. i 
r«onalily,  warm  In  enthusiasm,  fer- 
nt  in  art  eager  in  friendship,  a trifle 
ntemptiious  of  excess  in  all  things,  re- 
•ained.  humorous,  not  too  ambitious, 
d lavishly  gifted  with  powers  of  oor- 
•t  and  forcible  expression.  * * ina 
ok  B a mine  of  amusing  anecdotes  all 
them  reallv  well  told  As  a rule,  too 
>115  was  the  pink  of  discretion;  wo  can 
id  onlv  one  instance  of  a revelation 
uch  vie  would  have  suppressed.  All 
e world  knows  the  story  of  Paganini  s 
nefactlcn  of  Berlioz,  upon  whom  he 
nfer-'  il  the  sum  of  20.000  francs.  Hall« 
•re  tells  us  that  he  has  it  on  excellent 
ithoritv  that  the  gift  really  came  from 
-rrln  the  proprietor  of  the  Journal  d»8 
.‘hats  who ‘persuaded  Paganini  to  ap- 
as' the  donor  of  the  money.’  Now 
prlioz  had  already  made  a confidant  of 
le  world  in  this  matter;  he  had  told 
story  With  infinite  appreciation  or 
o «‘i»ntflcance  and  Its  worth;  we  our- 
•ld.  had  accepted  It  with 


I divide  those  who  have  quite  passed  the 
boundary  of  Marriage  land  Into  two  classes 
old  maids  and  maiden  ladles.  * ’ Thc 
maiden  lady  -'.as  perchance  lost  In  war  or 
wreck  or  by  disease  the  only  man  she  oould 
bate  married.  She  remembers  him  always: 
the  grief  of  the  first  memory  has  turned  to  a 
happier  recollection,  and,  as  the  years  pass, 
strengthens  the  anticipation  of  meeting  him 
a-ain.  Meanwhile,  according  to  her  state  of 
life  she  does  what  Is  wise  and  right.  She 
feels  no  humiliation  In  being  alone,  while 
her  sisters  are  grandmothers  and  her  nieces 
mothers.  She  knows  that  though  most  mar- 
riages are  made  on  earth,  there  are  mar- 
riages which  will  be  made  in  heaven. 

There  is  a sewing-woman  In  Boston 
who  is  prematurely  old,  A few  years 
aeo  she  was  probably  handsome:  her 
features  are  striking,  her  hair  is  black 
und  abundant:  her  figure  is  still  trim 
but  care,  worry,  poverty  have  choked 
her  vivacity  and  cut  lines  In  her  face 
as  with  a knife.  She  has  four  young 
children  and  a shiftless,  drunken  hus- 
band. Behindhand  with  her  work,  unable 
to  collect  money  from  well-to-ltve  peo- 
ple who  have  owed  It  to  her  for  six 
months,  she  found  herself  Christmas 


J.  S.  "tv.  asks:  “Where  ’does  ‘golly’ 

come  from?”  Golly  Is  a variation  of 
the  English  name  of  the  Deity.  "By 
Golly”  Is  distinctively  English,  and  It 
is  used  by  persons  who  do  not  dare 
to  use  an  oath  that  in  its  strongest 
form  has  been  known  for  centuries  in 
many  lands.  It  Is  in  literature— from 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  to 
Stevenson's  “Wrong  Box."  Tour 
other  question,  J.  S.  W.,  will  receive 
attention. 

Some  time  ago  the  Journal  published 
this  paragraph: 

“A  stamp  collection  containing  nearly  7000 
unused  specimens  was  sold  for  $3640  recently 
in  London,  this  being  the  largest  price  ever 
paid  for  a collection  at  auction.”  Is  this 
statement  true? 

F.  P.  B.  answers  the  question  as  fol- 
l lows: 

"It  is  possible  that  this  might  be  true 
If  such  a collection  was  sold  as  a whole 
at  auction.  However,  within  a year  a 
I single  stamp— a 10c.  stamp  issued  by 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Postmaster  in  1845 
—sold  for  $4400,  this  being  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a single  stamp.  A 
single  stamp  had  previously  sold  for 
ago  two 


found  herself  Christmas L an(j  jn  x,ondon  two  years 

week  without  coal  and  almost  without  j atalr|ps  issue(j  by  Mauritius  in  1847 
The  landlord  threatened  to  turni  gQld  for  about  $3300.  On  March  11,  12 

and  13  an  auction  sale  of  stamps, 


There  is  nothing  to  be  said  ' . 

this  performance  that  has  not  been 
said  of  him  In  “Erminie.”  “The  Oolah,” 

] | "The  Merry  Monarch.”  "The  Lion 
j Tamer.”  It  is  (be  same  Francis  Wil-  j 
son,  with  his  queer  voice,  nimble  legs,  | 

I rich  vocabulary  and  lovable  personality. 

1 If  you  are  fond  of  him  in  his  clowning 
1 1 —and  his  clowning  is  often  most  ad- 
mirable— you  will  find  him  at  his  best 
in  “Half  a King." 

Miss  Lulu  *Glaser  is  the  same  de- 
lightful apparition— saucy,  petulant,  : 

coquettish,  graceful.  She  is  steadily 
more  ambitious  in  song,  and  I should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  her  some  years 
from  now  as  Brunnhilde  In  a company 
which  boasts  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  Mime.  | 
Miss  Christie  MacDonald  as  Lucinde 
was  applauded  loudly  for  her  song  in 
the  third  act.  Miss  Agnes  Paul,  and 
Messrs.  John  Brand,  Peter  Lang,  J.  C. 
Miron  and  E.  P.  Temple  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of  the 
operetta.  Mr.  Clinton  Elder  was  the 
tenor.  The  operetta  was  sumptuously 
mounted.  The  chorus  was  effective, 
and  there  were  several  very  pretty 
girls  in  it.  The  theatre  was  crowded, 
and  the  name  of  the  encore-fiend  was 
Legion. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


food.  . , 

her  and  her  chU-ren  out  the  next  week 
if  she  could  not  pay  the  rent.  So  far, 
as  you  see.  it  is  an  ordinary  case  of 
every-day  poverty. 


This  sewing-woman  went  to  a char-  ; 

It  able  society  of  her  church.  The  of- 
ficers knew  her  to  be  worthy.  They 
said-  “We  will  see  to  it  that  you  have 
coal  and  food;  we  will  put  the’  chil- 
dren in  a Home,  where  they  will  be . 
comfortable  and  safe  until  you  feel  that 
you  can  take  care  of  them  properly, 
but  we  will  do  this  cn  one  condition.  | 
that  you  give  nothing  to  your  disrep- 
utable husband  and  have  nothing  to  do  . 
with  him.”  And  what  did  the  woman  j 
say  in  answer?  “You  are  too  hard  on  | 
him.  When  he  has  woik,  he  behaves  | 
himself.  And  when  he  has  no  work, 
and  even  when  he  drinks,  he  Is  still  my 
husband,  and  my  duty  is  to  live  with 
him.”  And  do  you  think  that  this  poo* 
woman  is  a solitary  instance  of  wifely 
devotion? 

Wretched  Lizerunt  in  Mr.  Morrison’s 
grim  tale  rewarded  the  doctor,  who 
saved  her  from  her  husband's  brutal 
kicks  and  blows,  by  shouting  at  him: 

•«  ‘I’d  ’ave  yer  liver  out  if  I could  reach 
vei  You  touch  my  ’usband,  ye  long 
pisenin’  ’ound  you!  Ow!’  And,  infirm 
of  aim,  she  flung  a cracked  tea-cup  at 
bis  head.  * * * ‘Keep  aufi  .if  you 
come  near  me  I’ll  corpse  ye.  You  go 
while  ye’re  safe!’  ” 

Any  policeman  or  magistrate  in  this 
city  will  tell  you  that  he  knows  Lizer- 
unt. The  coal-heaver  In  “Squire  S11-. 
Chester’s  Whim"  described  his  master  , 
as  "a  regular  man.”  And  what  praj  j 
was  his  idea  of  a man  of  regular 
habits?  "He  always  smokes  his  pipe 
at  the  Jolly  Colliers  till  twelve,  and  I 
then  goes  home  and  beats  the  Missus. 

If  the  neighbors  had  interfered  with 
this  man,  the  Missus  herself  would 
have  turned  and  defended  her  lord  and 
master  with  tooth  and  nail. 


was  held  in  Wesleyan  Hall,  36  Brom- 
fleld  Street,  and  some  600  "lots”  were 
sold  (possibly  1500  stamps)  for  an  aggre- 
gate of  over  $16,000.  There  are  In  Bos- 
ton not  less  than  eight  collections 
worth  over  $10,000,  and  one  I consider 
worth  about  $50,000.  The  most  valuable 
collection  in  the  United  States  is  in 
Maine,  estimated  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

a C4-VL  S~T  1 &FT 
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Then  consider  the  unappeasable  curiosity 
lg  to  death  which  haunts  every  human  be- 
ing and  how  pathetic  that  curiosity  is,  in 
bo  far  as  it  suggests  our  own  ignorance  and 
helplessness,  and  we  see  at  once  that  people 
may  Hook  to  public  executions  for  other 
purposes  than  the  gratification  of  ™oib  d 
tastes:  that  they  would  pluck  If  they  cou 
some  little  knowledge  of  what  death 1 l- 
that  imaginatively  they  attempt  to  reach 
to  it,  to  touch  and  handle  it  through  an  ex 
perlence  which  is  not  their  own. 


‘‘HALF  A 

a King,” 


ok*  n of  respeqt  and  pleasure,  and 
(idenoe  on  both  sides— on  the  one 
- astonished  and  not  unchildlike 
on  the  oth>T  of  pleased  ar- 
ee— had  been  mutual.  We  do  not, 
re  thank  Sir  Charles  Hall5  for 
ing  so  delightful  a legend:  if  Its 
were  doubtful,  we  prefer  the 
il  truth:  and  even  now,  such  is 
torr'llt  that  gossip  of  this  kind 
reflect  upon  the  newly-found 
f iv*  gift  we  prefer  to  think  that 
k-a“  rr.Ble’d  by  what  might,  after 
vebeen  an  easy  enough  mistake  j 
the  casual  utterances  of  dally 
sa-  'on  There  are  many  passages 
deserve  quotation;  hut  we  must 
. The  book,  let  It  be  said  in  a 
conclusively  proves  how  true  a 
Berlioz  was  when  he  named  Halle 
nevaller  ’sans  peur  ct  sans  re- 
1 His  earliest  letters  to  his  p»- 
" o far  back  as  1838,  demonstrate 
•ee-ness  of  his  character,  and  the 
itness  the  virility,  the  determina- 
' the  man.  Moreover,  he  seems  to 
inderstood  minutely  the  exact  na- 
r hi«  limitations.  He  was  a great 
reter  and  Iri  that  character  he 
his  part  nobly  before  the  public: 
•er  bored  us  with  superfluous  com- 
)nr  Hi*  musical  judgment  was 
ed  only  by  his  temperament,  which 
Im,.,  dictated  rightly,  sometimes 
, ‘ Hr.  disliked  'The  Redemn- 

and  we  do  not  wonder;  he  thought 
an’  crude,  and  that  we  might  have 
(ed  however  we  may  regret  It.  But 
nild  not  have  him  otherwise.  Alone 
' recent  memoirs  this  book  must 
e • the  sincere  and  true  expression 
dr  'ijlarly  noble  character.  Other 
have  been  as  great  who  have 
>n  autobiography.  Few  have  wrli- 
..  „n  The  book  Is  publish'  d 
vwVer  & Co..  Ixmdon. 


We  are  not  arguing,  we  are  cot  sug- 
gesting conclusions;  we  are  simply  stat- 
ing facts.  This  sewing-woman,  Lizer- 
unt, the  Missus  in  Mortimer  Collins’s 
novel,  have  their  sisters  in  more  fash- 
ionable streets.  Twenty  odd  years  ago 
we  knew  the  editor  of  a famous  news- 
paper in  a town  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  He  was  a brilliant  and  dissi- 
pated non.  One  evening  hts  wife  gave 
a dinner  to  a woman’s  club.  The  dinner 
was  over,  and  there  was  laughter,  there 
was  gossip.  Suddenly  there  were  tot- 
tering steps  in  the  hall.  The  husband 
appeared.  He  had  not  taken  off  his 
overcoat.  He  smiled  foolishly,  dropped 
his  hat  and  fell  sprawling  on  a sofa. 
His  wife  rang  for  a maid,  ordered  her 
to  bring  a lap-robe,  put  it  over  her 
husband,  and  said  to  the  guests:  "Poor 
Richard!  He  is  overworked  this  cam- 
paign. You  know,  the  doctor  says  he 
should  rest,  but  there’s  too  much  at 
stake,  and  so  he  has  these  attacks  oc- 
casionally. What  were  you  saying, 
Mrs.  Jones,  about  Lilly's  engagement? 

The  sisterhood  of  these  unfortunates 
Is  large  and  widespread.  Queen  or  sew- 
ing-woman; favorite  wife  in  harim  or 
neglected  In  a Boston  flat;  they  pro- 
tect, stand  by  their  husbands,  and  not 
solely,  we  believe,  to  bear  heroic  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 


KING.” 

'Half  a King,”  a comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  text  adapted  by  Harry  B. 
Smith  from  Leterrier  and  Vanloo’s 
libretto  to  “Le  Roi  de  Carreau”  (1883), 

1 music  by  Ludwig  Englander,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last 
night  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  by  Fran- 
els  Wilson  and  his  company.  Mr.  1 
Richard  Barker  was  the  conductor. 

The  Journal  published  last  Sunday  an 
account  of  the  opera  from  which  Mr  I 
Smith  took  his  libretto.  The  original  • 
does  not  now  concern  us.  | 

Mr.  Smith’s  version  is  uncommon. y 
Kood  The  story  is  told  clearly;  there, 
is  a 'steady  development  of  plot;  there  ; 
is  abundant  action;  the  finales  of  the 
first  two  acts  are  diversified  and  well 
contrived;  the  third  act  is  necessary, 
and  not  irrelevant  and  Impertinent 
The  scenes  admit  of  sumptuous  as  well 
as  picturesque  costumes.  The  charac- 
ter  of  Pierette  Is  sympathetic,  and  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Vagabonds  might 
be  made  lovable  and  at  the  same  time 
melodramatic.  But,  of  course,  Mr. 
Smith’s  Tirechappe  was  built  for  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  unless  Mr.  Wilson  chose  to 
play  it  in  extreme  Wilsonian  vein  the 
public  would  be  disappointed.  The  dia- 
logue whenever  Mr.  Wilson  Is  on  the 
stage  1b  largely  the  wprk  of  that  emi- 

fneht  dealer  In  gags,  dispenser  of  slang  ! 
i and  student  of  dictionaries.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  pre-  j 
sented  here  of  late  years;  and  It  must) 
be  remembered  that  Leterrier  and  Van- 
loo  are  skillful  librettists. 

Mr.  Englander’s  music  serves  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  within  the  vocal  reach  of 
the  comedians,  and  the  public  that  is 
addicted  to  modern  comic  opera  will  not 
be  perplexed  ov  disconcerted  by  origi- 
nality or  delicacy  of  treatment.  The  first 
air  of  Pierette,  the  one  In  which  she  re- 
fuses to  give  her  name  to  Honors, 
whom  she  has  rescued,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished number  In  the  operetta.  The 
unaccompanied  ensemble  and  other 
mere  ambitious  numbers  are  cheap  and 
conventional.  But  the  solos  and  the 
expected  choruses  have  a plausible  jin- 
gle, and  played  bv  the  enlarged  orches- 
tra they  set  feet  in  motion. 


And  here,  Miss  Eustacia, 
znswer  to  your  question. 


is  a 


fair 


At  a fashionable  gatherh  g in  Paris 
these  hats  were  “observed".  “The  fa- 
vorite ones  were  made  of  bishop  violet 
velvet,  caught  together  with  a large 
pearl  clasp,  with  either  feathers  or 
bunches  of  violets  and  leaves  en 
aigrette.  White  felt  was  also  worn, 
trimmed  with  b’ack  feathers— ostrich, 
not  cock’s  feathers— on  one  side,  and 
violets  upon  the  other.  Toques  com- 
' posed  exclusively  of  violets  are  again 
' popular.” 


Mr.  Wilson  made  a speech  after  the 
second  act,  a speech  which  abounded 
in  irony  as  well  as  fun.  It  would  have 
been  wholly  admirable  if  it  had  not 
contained  a flippant  allusion  to  the 
Deity,  an  allusion  that  wap  needless  and 
in  exceedingly  bad  taste.  As  Mr.  Wil- 
son  hoard  the  roars  of  1 auditor  that 
followed  his  pranks  and  gags  and  an- 
tics lm  must  have  thought  of  last  sea- 
son! when  he  failed  to  meet  with  the 
like  success  by  his  performance  m Bur- 
,iand  and  Sullivan’s  musical  comedy. 

. For  in  his  speech,  he  alluded  to  "the 
missionary  work”  of  last  season  and 
the  fruits  of  it;  and  he  complimented 
the  audience  of  last  night  on  Us  Intel- 
ligence. The  people  have  decreed  ilia^ 
Mr  Wilson  should  be  a rollicking  jestei , 
with  gags  and  slang. 

The  will  have  no  other  Wilson.  Ev.- n 
Mr.  ("app,  -who  discovered  him  after 
hr  had  delighted  thousands,  was  com- 
pelled to  liken  him  unto  a Shakspertau 
I clown.  But  I believe  that  Mr.  Wilson, 

I a sensitive  man,  a man  of  fine  tastes, 
a lover  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  noble 
in  literature,  must  at  times  be  tired  of 
' cap  and  bells,  tumbling  entrances,  lo- 
rn I and  political  gags,  topical  songs. 
! And  it  seemed  last  night  as  ho  made 
hi  a' speech  that  all  this  came  over  him 
ftiBparbed  hi 


“But  what  was  her  question?”  we 
lear  someone  ask. 

Now  there  were  many  letters  in  our 
.nail  yesterday,  letters  of  advice  and 
warning,  letters  from  idlers  and  those 
on  knowledge  bent,  letters  from  per- 
sonal creditors,  but  none  from  personal 
debtors.  

A correspondent  in  Vermont  protest- 
ed against  opinions  stated  here  a few 
days  ago,  and  we  regret  to  say  that 
he  spelled  the  first  syllable  of  reveries, 
“reav”.  Then  there  was  a letter  from 
"Constant  Reader.”  who  wished  to 
know  whether  we  were  male  or  female. 

All  "Constant  Reader”  has  to  do  is 
to  come  to  the  Journal  office  where  she 
will  find  us  chained  to  a desk  and  fed 
at  irregular  intervals.  “Constant 
Reader”  does  not  approve  of  this  col- 
umn. Neither  do  we.  We  should  much 
prefer  spending  the  day  with  the 
Swami  Saradananda  of  India  at  the 
Somerset  Club  in  the  discussion  of 
Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore’s  theory  ot 
the  six  principal  RAgas,  and  whether 
Sri  R&ga’s  "divine  lineaments  are  dis- 
tinguished through  his  graceful  vesture”.  , 
“Constant  Reader”  says,  “if  it  does  not 
stop,  I shall  discontinue”.  Discontinue  j 
what? 

But  Miss  Eustacia  wrote  a letter  of 
gentle  protest  against  “the  unaccount- 
able interest  taken  by  women  in  the 
Bram  trial.”  Yet  there  was  not  so 
much  a protest  as  an  expression  of 
wonderment.  ”1  happened  to  be  in 
School  Street  Saturday  afternoon,  just 
after  the  announcement  of  the  verdict. 
Newsboys  were  shrieking;  men  were 
standing  on  the  curbstone  or  in  door- 
ways gesticulating  and  talking  ex- 
citedly. There  was  the  bustle  that 
attends  or  follows  the  heralding  of  a 
great  event.  This,  perhaps,  was  natu- 
ral- but  I cannot  understand  why 
I women  should  have  taken  such  a keen 
interest  in  the  trial.  My  aunt,  who, 
as  you  may  know,  is  rather  severe 
read  every  word  of  the  evidence  at 
breakfast  and  after  dinner,  and  she 
actually  went  to  the  court  room  to  see 
the  accused.  Only  yesterday  I heard 
my  cousin  Lucy  giving  a theory  of ^ the 
murders  that  appalled  me  more  than 
the  thought  of  the  crime  Itself.  1 d0  , 
not  believe  that  women  as  a rule  en- 
joy sea  stories,  in  which  the  captain,  as  ; 
someone  said,  is  always  a scoundrel 
and  the  third  mate  a perfect  gentle-  , 
man.  How  do  you  account  for  all  this. 


We  do  not  account  for  it.  You  must 
remember  that  the  case  was-yes  is 
an  extraordinary  one.  The  element  of 
mystery  attracts  women  as  well  as  men. 
The  long1  delay  of  the  jury  whette 
curiosity.  And  then  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  on  trial  for  his  life,  although  it  is, 
unfortunately,  not  an  uncommon  one, 
will  always  arrest  the  attention.  V or, 
as  Alexander  'smith  says  in  the  essay 
from  which  we  quoted,  “Nothing  in,er‘ 
ests  men  so  much  as  death.”  And  I 
again,  “ ’A  greater  crowd  would  come 
to  see  me  hanged,’  Cromwell  is  reported 
to  have  said  when  the  populace  came 
forth  on  a public  occasion.  A greater 
crowd  would  have  gathered  to  see 
Cromwell  hanged,  but  the  compliment 
would  have  been  paid  to  deatl\  rather 


to  Cromwell.”  We  advise  vou  to 
ead  the  whole  of  this  essay,  which  is 
entitled  "A  Lark's  Flight";  you  should 
also  read  Thackeray’s  essay,  "Going  to 
See  a Man  Hanged.” 


We  foresaw  it.  we  foresaw  it.  "The 
Princess  de  Chimay-Caraman  has  signed 
a contract  to  sing  in  a Budapest  music 
hall,  and  Mr.  Rlgo  will  play  the  violin 
in  the  orchestra.”  Patience,  they  will 
Boon  be  here. 


On  the  5tli  of  January,  1892,  the  editor 
of  Figaro  invited  Mr.  de  Goneourt  to 
take  charge  of  the  art  reviews  and 
thus  to  succeed  Albert  Wolf.  De  Gon- 
court  declined.  "But  I cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  people  whom  my 
acceptance  would  have  put  at  my  feet, 
of  the  ease  with  which  I would  have 
found  artists  to  illustrate  my  books.” 
Wolf,  as  reviewer,  formed  a very  valu- 
able collection  of  pictures. 

Concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in 
Association  Hall— A New  Violin 
Sonata  by  Mrs,  Beach. 

With  the  fourth  concert  by  the  Knei- 
sel Quartet  in  Association  Hall  last 
evening  came  a truly  varied  and  well- 
chosen  program.  The  concert  began 
with  the  familiar  quartet  in  2 minor,  op. 
59,  No.  2,  by  Beethoven,  following  which 
was  a novelty  in  the  worthiest  sense  of 
the  term,  namely,  a sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  in  A minor,  op.  34,  by  Mrs. 
Beach;  and  for  a final  selection  there 
was  given,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of 
the  Mozart  Quartets,  the  one  in  E flat 
major. 

Here  was  an  abundance  of  rich, 
wholesome  and  artistic  material,  and. 
as  requires  not  the  telling,  it  was  all 
presented  from  that  sound  and  healthy 
musical  feeling  which  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  never  failing  character- 
istic of  a Kneisel  Quartet  concert.  Of  I 
the  new  sonata  by  Mrs.  Beach  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  write,  that  from  beginning 
to  end  it  fairly  teems  with  musical 
j ideas,  all  fine,  original  and  fresh.  There 
is  not  a commonplace  bar  or  cadence 
in  it;  neither  anything  feebly  said  at 
second  hand. 

The  short  first  subject  of  the  opening 
movement  is  in  the  pure  minor  or 
hypo-dorian  mode  and  has  a quaint,  in- 
cisive rhythm  all  its  own.  The  second 
subject  offers  a fine  contrast  and  is  full 
of  just  such  comfortable  enjoyment  as 
one  derives  from  an  idealized  waltz. 

The  second  movement,  a quick  scher- 
zo, could  but  have  put  everybody  in 
good  humor,  while  leaving  the  appetite 
keen  for  the-  admirably  contrasting 
movements  that  followed. 

In  the  third  movement,  a Largo  con 
dolore,  there  is  a succession  of  distinct, 
delicately  quaint  and  mystical  changes, 
which  seem  also  to  present  A series  of 
! musical  interrogations.  With  a re- 
markably spirited  Allegro  con  fuoco 
| the  sonata  comes  to  an  end,  this  final 
movement  containing  an  abundance  of 
| free,  clear  and  natural  counterpoint, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  a bright 
and  animated  composition  nof  without 
many  a dash  of  fantasy,  almost  elfish- 
ness. 

The  sonata,  as  a whole,  is  an  emi- 
nently sincere,  spontaneous  and  able 
work,  and  one  that  bears  the  stamp  of 
originality,  as  well  as  scholarship  of 
surpassing  merit.  It  contributed  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  season  thus  far. 

C.  L.  Capex, 
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Mr.  Max  Heinrich’s  First  Concert 
of  the  Season  in  Steinert  Hal] — 
Concert  Given  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Sherwood  in  Association  Hall. 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  gave  the  first  of 
a series  of  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall 
e7*nine-  He  sanS'  these  songs: 
"Halt,”  "Am  Feirabend,”  “Mit  dem 
grunden  Lautenbande,”  "Eifersucht,” 
"Der  Sturmische  Morgen,”  “Muth,” 
‘‘Krieger’s  Ahnung,”  by  'Schubert; 
‘‘Strong's  Philon”  and  “Shall  a Smile?  ’ 
Moore's  "Request,”  McDowell’s  "Thy 
Beaming  Eyes,”  “O  Ruddy  Lover,” 
'What’s  His  Heart?”  Brahms’s  “Von 
ewiger  Liebe,”  “Standchen,”  "Melne 
Liebe  1st  griln,”  "Verrath;"  Foote’s  "I 
Arise  From  Dreams  of  Thee,”  "The 
Water  Lily,”  "Song  of  the  Forge;” 
Schumann’s  "Blondel’s  Lied,”  “Mein 
lltes  Ross"  and  “Provencalisches  Lied.” 

Mr.  Heinrich  still  continues  to  be  an 
interesting  apparition  on  the  concert 
>tage.  Even  when  he  offends  most  j 
gravely  against  the  rules  and  precepts  I 
if  song— and  his  offences  are  not  infre-  I 
luent— he  nevertheless  holds  the  atten-  ! 
don  and  well-nigh  disarms  criticism  by 
some  masterly  dramatic  stroke,  or  by 
ome  play  of  the  imagination  that  vital- 
zes  or  ennobles  the  idea  of  the  com. 
>oser.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  of  his 
erformance  last  night,  "Here  he  ruined 
he  phrase  by  singing  in  detached  fash- 
on  instead  of  sustaining  the  tones, 
nd  there  his  tone  production  was  un- 
worthy of  his  reputation”;  but  it  is  also 
ajy  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  he 
ften  gave  genuine  pleasure  by  a dis- 


Foote’s  songs,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  the  composer,  seem  to  me 
labored  and  Ineffective,  especially  the 
first,  with  its  groping  after  Oriental 
color  and  its  disregard  of  the  swoon- 
ing senuouspess  that  characterizes  the 
words.  Mr.  Strong's  songs  are  baffling 
in  a way;  they  suggest  music  that  he 
might  have  written;  they  awaken  a 
hope  that  is  not  fully  realized;  they 
almost  persuade.  The  three  songs  of 
MacDowell,  the  first  with  its  beautiful, 
throbbing  phrase  of  passion,  tho  others 
so  characteristic  of  this  American,  who 
Is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  the 
composers  now  living,  were  sung  de- 
lightfully by  Mr.  Heinrich.  And  Mr. 
Ueinrich  by  his  talent  almost  made  the 
compositions  by  Brahms  for  voice  and 
piano  tolerable  and  to  be  endured.  Now 
this  is  high  praise. 

There  was  a good-sized  and  very  ap- 
plausive audience. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

MRS.  SHERWOOD’S  CONCERT. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  gave  the 
Second  of  her  series  of  two  concerts  in 
Association  Hall  last  evening.  The 
principal  works  performed  were  the 
trio  op.  52,  Rubenstein,  and  Schumann’s 
trio  in  D minor  op.  63.  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood’s associates  In  the  ensemble 
humbers  were  Messrs.  Jacques  Hoff- 
mann, violin;  and  Carl  Barth,  ’cello. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  also  played  a group  of 
selections  by  Chopin  and  other  soil  by 
Leschetizky,  Saran  and  Grieg.  Mr. 
Hoffmann  played  the  andante  from 
Mendelssohn’s  violin  concerto  and  a 
"Farfalla”  by  Sauret. 

Mrs.  Sherwood’s  playing  commands 
respect.  It  is  sincere,  straightforward, 
correct  and  artistic.  It  is  also  severe 
In  style — is  often  cold  and  literal. 
There  can  be  no  defence  of  such  an 
Irrelevant  and  thoroughly  unpoetlc 
treatment  as  the  etude  by  Chopin  in  C 
sharp  minor  op.  25,  received.  Quite  to 
the  contrary  both  the  etude  in  G flat 
major  op.  25j'  and  nocturne  in  G major 
were’  exquisitely  played.  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood’s playing  bears  a singular  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  late  Clara 
Schumann— it  is  so  unimpeachably 
hote-perfect,  yet  by  no  means  unmusi- 
cal, save  in  the  treatment  of  a special 
type  of  classical  composition,  such  for 
example  as  the  etude  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  offered  a refined,  loyal 
and  unaffected  interpretation  of  the 
Mendelssohn  andante,  and  displayed 
rare  technical  skill  in  his  performance 
of  tho  selection  by  Sauret.  The  two 
trios  were  admirably  given. 

C.  L,  Capen. 

Industry  is  a very  fine  thing*.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  of  which  -we  have  any 
knowledge.  Yet  do  not  frown,  "do  not  weep 
for  me."  when  I state  that  I don’t  like  it. 

It  doesn’t  agree  with  me.  I prefer  indolence. 

I am  happiest  when  I am  idle.  I could  live 
for  months  without  performing  any  kind  of 
labor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I 
should  feel  fresh  and  vigorous  enough  to  go 
right  on  in  the  same  way  for  numerous  more 
months. 


Oh,~  no.  They  are  In  the  Back  Ray 

and  the  flats  command  sturdy  rents; 
and  estimable  arc  the  tenants  In  their 
walk  and  conversation. 


Now  the  ancients  were  less  bar- 
barous. Read  Vitruvius,  whose  trea- 
tise on  architecture  might  be  consulted 
with  profit  today  by  those  concerned 
with  architectonics.  See,  for  Instance, 
Book  VI.,  and  especially  the  chapter 
entitled,  “What  part  of  the  sky  each 
kind  of  building  should  face,  so  that  the 
rooms  be  comfortable  an^l  healthy.” 
Road  of  that  site  of  Mitylene — "mag- 
nificently built  with  fair  houses,  sed 
imprudenter  positam." 


Wiser  still  than  Vitruvius  were  the 
’Aphres  described  over  three  centuries 
ago  by  Mr.  William  Watreman.  "Their 
houses  are  made  of  wickers,  and  withes, 
wrought  aboute  trees,  moch  like  vnto 
those  that  we  calle  frankencence  trees, 
and  in  suc.he  sorte  that  they  may 
•tourne  them  rounde  euery  waye.”  We 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  houses 
will  revolve  upon  a pivot,  so  that  each 
room  may  bask  for  a while. 


It  is  a singular  commentary  on  civili- 
zation to  find  local  contemporaries  ap- 
plauding editorially  and  hysterically  an 
official  of  the  United  States  for  the 
simple  performance  of  duty  to  which  he 
Was  sworn  and  for  which  he  is  paid. 

Has  the  Providence  Journal  pondered 
the  [ case  of  Gov.  Black  of  New  York? 
Gov.  Black  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  a 
white  made-necktie,  in  the  day  time 
and  with  a frock  coat.  We  use  the  term 
necktie  advisedly.  We  appeal  to 
Caesar.  Is  such  use  of  the  tie,  or  is  the 
ensemble  compatible  with  sound  states- 
manship? If  Gov.  BIhek  had  worn  a 
black,  blue,  green,  or  even  a red  tie, 
would  he  have  indulged  himself  In  the  ! 
sophomoric  burst,  "intolerant  clamor 
and  irresponsible  assault”? 


A contemporary,  praising  Calve’s 
Marguerite  (in  Gounod's  “Faust”),  re- 
marks: "The  Roi  de  Thule  was  a per- 
fect specimen  of  acting  and  singing, 
and  excepting  only  Melba,  no  Mar- 
guerite heard  here  (and  the  most  cele- 
brated have  been  in  New  York)  has  in- 
vested it  with  more  realistic  charm." 
"Excepting  Melba”!  Ah,  the  trumpet 
peal  of  the  passionate  press  agent! 

Excepting  Melba”!  Ah,  the  realistic, 
Intense  Melba!  Pauline  Lucca?  A no- 
body. Christine  Nilsson?  Never  heard 
the  name.  Calvti,  the  great  histrionic 
genius  is  only  equaled  by— Melba,  the 
Binging  bird! 


The  attacks  on  the  memory  of  Hu- 
bert Crackanthorpe  are  as  Indecent  as 
they  are  stupid.  We  regret  to  find  an 
American  journal  of  pretensions  argu- 
ing that  young  Crackanthorpe  must 
have  been  a vile  fellow  because  he 
wrote  "Wreckage.”  Was  Thackeray  a 
rascal  because  he  pictured  Barry 
Lyndon?  "Wreckage”  is  not  a “vile” 
book,  and  the  reviewer’s  flippant  allu- 
sions to  it  convince  us  that  he  never 
read  it. 


lay  of  rare  intelligence. 

«*» 

The  program  contained  little  that  was 
ew,  but  some  of  the  most  familiar 
umbers,  as  those  by  Schubert,  seemed 
ew  through  Mr.  Heinrich’s  interpre- 
ition.  I confess  that  the  song  by 
Io6r  did  not  appeal  to  me,  and  Mr. 


There  is  a quarter  in  Boston  where 
dark  and  gloomy  houses  encourage  the 
approach  of  sickness  and  pessimism. 

The  sun  enters  the  kitchen  early  in 
the  morning,  and,  just  before  it  falls 
below  the  horizon,  it  winks  ironically 
at  the  parlor.  Children  that  dwell  there 
are  pale;  women  are  anaemic  and  ner- 
vous; men  unable  to  leave  grow  misan- 
thropic; even  cats  are  no  longer  sleek- 
ly and  purrlngly  lazy.  Houses  without  , otlll 

sun.  And  where  are  these  houses?  In  without  repose.  And  first  of  all^l  'be*^ 
some  narrow"  alley  of  the  North  End?  her  to  listen  to  her  tone.  She  does  not  i 

Behind  some  factory  or  warehouse?  6in&  a melody.  Last  night  she  often 

| began  a phrase  in  admirable  fashion;  i 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  a review  of 
Sloane’s  “Napoleon”  says:  “Prof. 

Sloane's  style  is  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished, £>ut  it  is  lucid,  and  remark- 
ably free  from  ’Americanisms’  al- 
though he  does  on  one  occasion  employ 
the  terrible  word  ‘brusk.’  ” And  is  this 
"terrible”  word  an  Americanism?  Let 
us  see.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  says 
■under  "Brusque,"  “Commonly  spelt 
brusk  in  the  17th  century,  but  now 
■usually  spelt  and  often  pronounced  as 
French.”  Philemon  Holland,  in  1601, 
used  the  form  "bruske”;  In  the  Reliq. 
Wotton,  1651,  there  is  the  phrase  "a 
brusk  welcome”;  in  "Lothair”  (1870)^ 
Disraeli  says:  “He  w'as  brusk."  These 
quotations  are  given  .by  Dr.  Murray; 
there  is  no  quotation  from  an  Ameri- 
can author.  Where  does  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  find  an  authority  for  its  state- 
ment? 

A correspondent  asks  us,  “What  is 
the  oldest  form  in  English  of  the  popu- 
lar saying,  ‘Talk  of  the  d.evll,  etc.’?” 
We  do  net  know.  "Talk  of  the  devil 
and  see  his  horns,”  is  in  a poem  dated 
; 3672.  Bailey  (1736)  gives  the  form 
"Talk  of  the  devil  and  his  imps  ap- 
pear.” You  will  find  "Talk  of  the  devil, 
and  he’ll  either  come  or  send,”  and 
"The  devil  Is  never  nearer  than  when 
we  are  talking  of  him”  in  Ray’s  collec- 
tion. Prior  in  1721  introduces  the  pro- 
verb in  Hans  Carvel: 

•’Forthwith  the  Devil  did  appear, 

For  name  him,  and  he’s  always  near." 
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Concert  of  Miss  Suza  Doane,  Pian- 
ist, and  Mr.  Albert  Gerard- 
Tliiers,  Tenor,  in  Chickering  Hall 
Last  Evening. 

Thd  program  of  the  concert  given  by 
1 Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Gferard-Thiers  was 
as  follows: 

The  Sands  of  Dee Clay  i 

Still  wie  die’  Naeht Bohm  I 

It  Was  a Lover  and  Ris  Lass. Thomas  Morley 
Mr.  Thiers. 

Camaval  Schumann 

Miss  Doane. 

Ninon  ..  Tost! 

Could  I Tostl 

Mr.  Thiers. 

Rhapsody Miss  Lang 

Serenata  Mason 

Concert  Etude,  op.  36 MacDowell 

Miss  Doane. 

At  Twilight Nevin 

For  a Dream’s  Sake Sawyer 

Bonjour  Suzon Pessard 

Mr.  Thiers. 

Scherzo,  B Minor Chopin 

Miss  Doane. 

The  accompanist  was  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Field. 

Miss  Doane  made  her  debut  in  Boston 
Jan.  15,  1895,  at  Steinert  Hall.  Mr.  Ger- 
ard-Thiers  sang  In  a performance  of 
“Israel  in  Egypt"  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  Feb.  3,  1895,  and  the  next  day 
he  gave  a recital  in  Chickering  Hall. 

He  was  then  known  as  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Thies. 

When  Miss  Doane  played  two  years 
ago  she  appeared  to  be  a pianist  who 
had  acquired  by  faithful  study  consid- 
erable technical  proficiency.  She  dis- 
played at  that  time  undoubted  temper- 
ament, which,  however,  was  not  under 
control;  for  there  was  undue  nervous- 
ness—not  the  nervousness  that  comes 
from  fright  or  accompanies  often  a first 
appearance.,  but  a nervousness  that 
affected  her  conception  of  tempo,  her 
accentuation,  her  phrasing  rather  than 
her  fingers.  Her  performance  was  In-  j 
dined  to  be  angular  and  not  well  bal- 
anced. She  lacked  sadly  repose.  But 
she  then  did  c^-tain  things  well,  and 
| she  gave  large  promise  for  the  future. 

She  now  plays  with  perhaps  more 
confidence  and  abandon,  although  last 
| night  she  was  not  always  letter-per- 
| feet.  I regret  to  say  that  in  the  higher 
I <3uaI>ties  I find  little  improvement.  She 
is  still  inclined  toward  over-accentua- 
tion; she  does  not  yet  realize  the 
value  of  contrasts;  her  delivery  of  a 
phrase  is  not  authoritative;  she  still  is 


and  th  n tno  restlessness 

would  possess  hor.  Unimportant  words 
In  her  sentence  would  be  Italicized. 
There  was  a tendency  to  anticipate 
climaxes.  A long  crescendo  would  be- 
come a series  of  Ineffective  explosions. 
And  yet  the  hearer  was  again  con- 
vinced that  Miss  Doane  has  a genuine 
talent  for  tho  piano,  although  she 
seemed  often  bent  on  contradicting 
him.  Strength — dash — enthusiasm;  all 
these  are  excellent;  but  delicacy,  dis- 
crimination, a melting  cantablle,  varied 
tone-cqlor,  atmospheric  effects,  poetic 
suggestion  are  also  excellent,  yea,  they 
are  necessary.  Even  a little  feminine 
sentimentalism  would  have  been  an 
agreeable  relief  last  evening. 

. * • 

Now  Mr.  Gerard-Thlers  errs  on  the 
side  of  sentiment.  He  Is  evidently  a 
thoughtful,  painstaking  singer,  who  pre- 
pares carefully  his  effects.  His  singing 
should  not  be  Idly  slighted;  for  he  is 
not  merely  a voice  and  nothing  else. 
But  Just  as  a nobust  tenor  with  a high 
note  sings  to  the  gallery,  so  Mr.  Thiers 
sings  sweetly  to  the  ladles.  There  are 
occasions  when  such  conduct  Is  highly 
commendable;  but  when  all  songs  are 
reduced  to  the  plane  of  sentimentalism 
the  result  Is  cloying,  especially  when 
rhythm,  phrasing  and  general  concep- 
tion suffer  thereby.  Even  honest  Mor- 
ley’s  bluff,  straightforward  ditty  was 
turned  into  a wondrous  thing  with  ru- 
batos,  and  sudden  dynamic  contrasts, 
and  all  manner  of  curlicues.  No.  no, 
Mr.  Gerard-Thlers,  this  will  never  do. 
You  overact  in  song. 

* * » 

The  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience 
generous  in  applause.  Pianist  and  singer 
were  encored.  And  Mr.  Gerard-Thlers 
sang  “Annie  Laurie.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 

| In  my  mind,  he  was  guilty  of  no  error,  he 
was  chargeable  with  no  exaggeration,  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  fancy  into  no  metaphor,  who 
once  said,  that  ail  we  see  about  us,  kings, 
lords,  anct  commons,  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  State,  all  the  apparatus  of  the  system, 
end  its  varied  workings,  end  in  simply  bring- 
ing twelve  good  men  into  a box. 


This  famous  sentence  of  Brougham 
was  rapped  out  with  force  by  Old 
Chimes  at  the  Porphyry.  For  the  fliie 
old  crusted  and  cobwebbed  gentleman 
was  not  dealing  in,  paradoxes,  as  is  his 
delight;  he  was  standing  for  a full 
length  portrait  of  Chimes  Tonans. 


“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Auger,  I am,  amazed 
at  the  loose  talk  here  in  Boston  about 
trial  by  jury.  Twelve  men  who  have 
heard  and  seen  witnesses  under  oath 
are  unworthy  of  confidence  because 
their  judgment  is  at  variance  with  a 
beautiful  theory  which  you  evolved  in 
your  bath  in  explanation  of  a strange 
and  bloody  deed.  Even  my  esteemed 
friend  Calcutta  proposes  to  raise  a com- 
pany in  his  quiet  village,  and  lead  his 
neighbors  armed  with  scythes,  piteh- 
i forks  and  razors  against  the  Federal 
buildings  in  this  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  I find  a newspaper  of  established 
name  shouting  out  Sunday,  ‘This  ver- 
I diet  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
! majority,’  complimenting  in  fulsome 
language  on  Monday  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  on  Wednesday  advancing 
the  incredible  and  monstrous  proposi- 
tion: ‘It  is  better  that  one  innocent 

man  suffer  punishment  than  that 
ninety-nihe  guilty  escape  unpunished.’ 


“I  remember  very  well  a chapter  on 
trial  by  jury  in  Lieber’s  ‘Civil  Liberty,’ 
for  it  was  one  of  the  few  text  books 
that  I really  enjoyed  at  college.  ‘The 
results  of  trial  by  jury  have  occasion- 
ally been  such  that  even  in  England 
and  here  voices  have  been  raised 
against  It.  Men  feel  the  existing  evil  I 
only;  they  do  not  see  those  evils  that  j 
would  result  a hundred  fold  from  an  ! 
opposite  state  of  things.  Nor  are  those  j 
who  feel  irritated  at  some  results  of  1 
the  trial  by  jury  acquainted  with  the  j 
operation  of  trials  without  jury.’ 


“I  remember  a Judge  of  large  expe- 
rience telling  me  that  the  longer  he 
lived  the  greater  respect  he  had  for  the 
jury  system.  Juries  may  occasional- 
ly make  mistakes,  but  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  walk  or  stumble 
toward  the  just  solution.  Even  when 
they  seem  to  slight  evidence,  they  often 
grasp  hold  of  the  equities.  Understand 
me,  Mr.  Auger;  I am  expressing  no 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
judgment  in  the  Bram  case.  I have 
opinions,  and  they  very  likely  would 
.surprise  you;  but  I am  now  talking  In 
general.  I am  protesting  against  Idle 
•uid  vainglorious  discussion  after  a ver- 
dict, cheap  talk  that,  without  intro- 
ducing the  slightest  bit  of  new  evi- 
dence, tends  to  throw  discredit  upon 
tlie  Jury  system.  I regret  to  add  that 
garrulous,  self-important  jurymen  do 


their  full  share  toward  exciting  popu- 
lar and  Injurious  discussion. 


“I  admit  that  no  human  system  is 
perfect.  But  let  us  take  an  extreme 
case:  If  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  were 
to  be  murdered,  and  I should  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  deed,  I should 
much  prefer,  if  I were  an  innocent 
man,  to  be  tried  by  a jury  than  by  one 
Judge  or  three  Judges.  Judges,  even 
the  best  of_them.  have^jejrnTeo-lc 


r- 


in 


ir  whir  s;  tFey  might wlsTt  'me  to  | morning’s  paper,  would  you  not  swear 
s.  case  on  which  they  had  previously  I that  Ambassador  Bayard  had  again 
?d.  No.  no.  Auger,  don’t  lose  your  I been  pouring  out  his  soul? 

d.  I believe  with  you  that  verdicts  j 

ienal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases  should 


S those  empowered  to  act— to  oblige  the 

Now  if  you  saw  this  synopsis  in  this  SS  of 

decency.” 

■When  Id  Hung 


pronounced  by  two-thirds;  but  when 
you  say  that  your  opinion  Is  worth 
more  than  that  of  a Jury,  remember 
Aristotle's  remark.  ’Many  persons  are 
more  just  than  one,  although  each  of 
the  many  is  less  so  than  the  one.’  And 
now  what  will  you  have?  Charles,  I 
see.  is  waiting  for  the  orders.” 


Is  the  millennium  approaching?  A 
clergyman  has  refused  an  increase  in 
salary,  and  the  daughter  of  Spreckels 
has  returned  of  her  own  will  nearly 
$2,000,000  to  her  sugary  father. 


Alan  Dale  of  the  New  York  Journal 
I must  be  a surprised  man.  His  critl- 
| cisms  have  at  last  been  taken  se- 
riously. 

Mr.  Sam  Jones  says  “naked  truth  has 
left  Boston.”  The  outcry  against  the 
little  boys  and  the  Bacchante  probably 

frightened  her. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  sing  the 
part  of  Briinnhilde  again,  because  by 
singing  it  often  your  voice  would  be 
injured.  Mrs.  Melba,  you  are  a wise 
woman.  Leave  such  parts  for  sopranos 
whose  voices  are  in  ruins,  or  who  never 
had  a golden  voice.  Jean  de  Reszke  did 
not  sing  Wagnerian  parts  until  he  was 
advanced  in  years. 

. Dr.  Perkins  of  Rockland,  Maine, 

\ writes  t<^  the  Journal  concerning  the 
use  of  the  word  "fezino”  in  Maine,  and 
adds:  "Half  a century  ago  in  Maine  it 
was  not  unusual  to  hear  a dull  person 
spoken  of  as  a ’numbchance.’  The  word 
I is  not  a corruption  of  'mumchance,' 
i which  has  a wholly  different  meaning. 

I Does  any  one  recall  the  word,  ‘nuinb- 
i chance’  as  having  been  used  in  recent 
years?  It  has,  or  had,  a broader  mean- 
ing than  ‘numbhead’  or  ’numbskull,’ 
in  that  it  was  applied  to  those  destitute 
of  ambition  or  energy.” 


To  J.  S.  W.  1 "The  Seven  Seas,”  which 
occurs  in  a certain  edition  of  Fitzger- 
ald's Omar  Khayyfim  and  serves  Kip- 
ling as  a title  is  undoubtedly  an  old 
ballad  phrase,  without  reference  to  par- 
ticular seas.  Years  ago  the  number 
seven  was  applied  loosely  to  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate. 


Yes.  Mr.  Burke,  you  arc  right,  the  age 
of  chivalry  is  gone.  We  are  reminded 
of  your  statement  by  the  following  in- 
cident in  contemporaneous  Boston  life: 
A young  man  who  was  wooing  a rich 
young  woman  learned  that  a relative 
bf  the  desired  one  had  told  her  stories, 
which,  were  they  true  or  false,  were 
derogatory  to  his  character.  He  thought 
over  the  proper  conduct  to  pursue,  and 
he  finally  determined  to  follow  the  rules 
of  knightly!  etiquette.  He  called  at  the 
office  of  his  unappreciative  acquaint- 
ance and  struck  him  gently  on  the 
cheek  with  a glove.  Did  the  insulted 
man  call  for  suits  of  armor  and  lances 
for  two?  Did  he  say,  “Sir,  my  seconds 
will  wait  on  you"?  Oh  no.  He  took 
the  offender  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  the  slack  of  the  trousers  and  threw 
him  down  the  stairs.  Thus  did  he  skip 
a century  or  two  in  his  reply.  And  now 
the  ejected  and  rejected  person  says 
that  the  hurler  is  no  gentleman. 


S- 


It  were  a long  and  intricate  subject  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  the  Englander  s un- 
popularity abroad.  Individually-of  course, 
this  Is  not  said  of  the  cosmopolitan  English 
gentleman,  who,  with  perfect  tact,  every- 
where preserves  his  nationality,  whilst  eve. 
respecting  that  of  clhers-he  is  disliked,  col- 
lectively hated.  The  phenomenon  partly 
ar'ses  from  the  enormous  national  self-es- 
t„em  Partly,  too,  it  comes  from  geographi- 
cal peculiarities.  The  Englishman  is  an 
islander  toto  dlvisus  orbe,  an  abseissed 
Joint,  like  the  Jew,  of  the  great  human  body. 

And  the  attitude  of  these  Englishmen 
toward  Ambassador  Bayard  when  they 
witness  his  pathetic  conciliatory  per- 
formances reminds  us  of  the  "ovation 
given  to  Artemus  Ward  at  the  Green- 
lien  tavern  In  London.  Let  Artemus 
tell  the  story  of  the  landlord’s  speech. 
•■Risin’  In  the  bar  he  spoke  as  follers. 
there  bein  over  20  indtvidooals  present: 
‘This  North  American  has  been  a in- 
mate of  my  ’ouse  over  two  weeks,  yit 
he  hasn’t  made  no  attempt  to  scalp 
any  member  of  my  fam’ly.  He  hasn  t 
broke  no  cups  or  sassers,  or  furmtur 
of  any  kind.  (Hear,  hear.)  I find  I can 
trust  him  with  llted  candles.  He  eats 
hl«  wittles  with  a knive  and  a fork. 
Peple  of  this  kind  should  be  encur- 
ridged.  I purpose  ’is  ’elth!’  (Loud 
■plaws.)”  

Nearly  30  years  ago  Artemus  Ward 
In  his  reply  anticipated  the  oratorical 
flights  of  our  present  Ambassador. 
• What  could  I do  but  modestly  get  up 
and  express  a fervlnt  hope  that  the 


Jan.  8,  1890,  Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
found  his  young  friend  Blanche  in  pee- 
vish mood.  Her  mother  said:  “No,  she 
Is  not  sick;  but  twice  a week  at  Passy 
there  is  a lecture  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ‘Femmes  de  France’  on  the  prop- 
er care  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded, 
and  the  little  fool  wishes  to  attend 
the  course.”  And  then  de  Goncourt 
moralized:  “Yes,  science  is  now  the  taste 
of  all  intelligences,  from  the  highest  to 
■the  lowest.  A young  girl  no  longer  cuts 
out  romances  from  newspapers,  she 
clips  scientific  articles:  and  she  is  wild 
to  attend  medical  lectures,  just  as  for- 
merly she  would  have  longed  for  a ball.” 
But,  Mr.  de  Goncourt,  even  in  your  be- 
loved 18th  century,  medicine  and  sur- 
gery were  fads  with  fashionable  Paris- 
ians, and  you  yourself  In  “La  Femme 
au  XVIII  Sifecle”  told  a story  of  a fair 
aristocrat  who  took  surgeon’s  tools  and 
a sawed-off  leg  or  arm  with  her  in  car- 
riage drives  that  she  might  not  be  idle. 


The  Philistine  says, 

• Chang  asked  Richard  Harding  Davis 
)f  he  wrote  stories  because  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  work,  he  put  a ques- 
f tion  that  was  quite  in  order.’ 

'j  g.  R.  asks  “Which  is  right.  ‘The 
i acoustics  of  a hall  is  good,  °r 0 
•acoustics  of  a hall  are  good.  e 
er.  Acoustics,  to  be  sure,  Is  usually 
i treated  by  grammarians  as  a singular 
noun;  but  acoustics  means  “the  science 
of  sound  and  of  the  phenomena  of  hear- 
llng;”  it  does  not  mean  “acoustical  prop- 
«rties.” 

i They  were  speaking  here  of  a gentle 
soul  who  really  believes  he  is  an  anar- 
Ichlst  and  advocates  slyly  anarchistic 
.principles  in  little  essays  on  the  art  and 
appearance  of  life.  “What,  C an 
anarchist?  Why,  if  he  were  summoned 
ito  join  a gang  to  shoot  down  the  rich 
fat  dinner  and  loot  their  houses  he 
! -would  don  evening  dress  for  the  occa- 

| slon.”  Not  that  C is  as  fastidious 

as  the  man  in  Law’s  "Practical  Trea- 
tise upon  Christian  Perfection,  who 
i “should  think  he  had  hard  usage  to 
ibe  saved  from  a shipwreck,  unless  he 
I was  carried  off  upon  a cedar  plank, 
but  he  is  so  courteous  that  he  would 
pay  his  victims  the  conventional  com- 
pliment at  least. 

I We  have  said  little  about  golf  of  late, 

1 although  next  to  backgammcn-Rus- 
Bian.  our  English-lt  is  our  favorite 
„ame  To  enthusiasts  who  believe  with 
Mr  Arthur  Balfour  that  golf  “has  all 
the  thrilling  excitement  of  deer-stalk- 
lng  without  its  inconveniences  ana  dan- 
cers ” we  recommend  “The  Golf  Book 
of  East  Lothian,”  compiled  and  edited 
bv  John  Kerr,  Minister  of  Dirleton.  I 
There  will  they  read  how  Queen  Mary  , 
vdayed  g-olf  with  Bothwell  after  Darn- 
ley’s  death,  and  how  Mr.  Balfour,  ad- 
mirable at  the  tee  shot,  sometimes 

foozles  in  the  shorter  game.  The  book 
abounds  in  curious  information  and 
entertaining  stories.  Thus  the  Scots 
Parliament  tried  to  abolish  golf  in  15 1 , 
when  it  was  a Sunday  diversion  Ob- 
jection was  not  made  on  account  of  the 
Iffav,  hut  because  golf  was  a rival  to 
I archery  practice,  and  the  Act  abolish- 
ing ordained  that  “schutting  be  usit  ilk 
Sunday.”  They  that  went  to  the  links 
instead  of  listening  to  the  Covenanter 
repented  publicly,  sitting  on  the  cutty 
BtOOl.”  


) 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  l^gh  at  the1 
measures,  poor  designs,  and  trifling 
e^tisfacttons’of  children,  whilst  at - the  same 
‘time  the  wisdom,  the  ambition,  and  gre 
ness'  of  men,  are  visibly  taken  up  with  the  j 
game  trifles. 

“Gov.  Black  has  not  as  yet  fixed  any 
office  hours.”  But  he  Is  always  in 
When  Mr.  Platt  calls. 

“In  the  Executive  Chamber  Gov. 
Black  wears  a working  sack  coat  of 
dark  material,  with  a very  abbiev  ‘ 
Skirt.’'  But  does  he  persist  In 

wearing  during  the  day  a ™ade  1 ® 
white  lawn?  This  is  the  one,  the  burn 

tlantlc  CN.  “iST 


countries  still  more  closely  toe®tbe’c 
The  lan’lord  said  py  speech  was  full -ef 
orie'nality.  bu>  $ls  Idee  was  th<ri  old 
B'age  coach  was'  more  safer,  and  he 
Nio’t  r ,r*ple  would  indors  that  opinjin 
In  doo  time.’*  

But  long  before  Artemus  Ward  wrote 
for  punch  and  died,  leaving  the  Prince 
f t w ales  h|3  panorama,  Ambassador 
Bayard  gushed  in  London.  He  was 
then  known  as  Mr.  Washington  Jack- 
ion  and  he  spoke  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Bellows-Mend-  , 
rr-  at  their  splendid  hall  In  Marro  I 
, L.  Lane.  The  distinguished  Amor- 
la-*  rose  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 
Mr  Thackeray  reported  the  speech,  and 
vou  wdl  find  it  in  “A  Dinner  In  the 
CU-  ’ which  is  one  of  the  "Sketches  , 
and  Travels  In  London.”  The  synopsis  | 
deserves  a separate  paragraph. 

"He  explained  how  Broadway  and 
Comhlll  were  In  fact  the  same.  He 
showed  how  Washington  was  In  fact 
s-n  Englishman,  and  how  Franklin 
would  never  have  been  an  American  but 
for  h’s  education  as  a printer  In  Lln- 
Inn  Fields.  He  declared  that  Mil- 
ton  was  his  cousin.  Locke  his  ancestor, 
Wow  ton  his  dearest  friend,  Bhakspeare 
ills  grand  father,  or  more  or  less— ho 
' , that  h-  had  wept  tears  of  briny 
on  the  pedestal  of  Charing 
f-ross-klssed  with  honest  fervor  the 
c’av  of’  Kunnymede-that  Ben  Jonson 
„n,l  Samuel— that  Pope  and  Dryden, 
Dr  Watts  and  Swift  were  the 
it  of  his  hearth  and  home,  as 
I*;  and  In  a speech  of  about  flve- 
tblrty  minutes,  explained  to  us  a 
eg  of  complimentary  sensations  very 
a-,  or  to  rememjjpr". 


nestles  and  'cravats  of  all  kinds^rd 
contented  himself  with  a bone  collar 
button  For  there  is  a hypocrisy  in  I 
white  made  ties  worn  ostenta“°Upr^vi  1 
the  business  of  the  day.  As  the  Prov 
deuce  Journal  well  remarks,  There 
was  a time  when  ministers  wore  thej 
lawn  tie  as  a harmless  and  un-i 
prelatical  substitute  for  ‘clericals  ’ Sue 
misguided  men  still  exist;  and  It  may 
be  that  Gov.  Black  fancies  that .a  wh  te| 

>a™  rtuei**6 If “ so,aIhe ^eT ^deceiving 

•himself.”  Remember  that  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  in  the  matter  of  made 
tiea  l8  adamant,  approached  only  by 
young  Mr.  Smallweed  In  the  matter  of 
gravy 


A correspondent  of  Mr.  Laboucheie 
reveals  a shocking  state  of  affairs  m , 
London  clubs:  “Two-thirds  of  ray  i 

acquaintances  are  in  debt  to  theii  | 
tradesmen,  and  as  they  cannot  pay 
these  claims  themselves,  they  work  j 
off  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness  | 
by  introducing  their  friends.  As  I en-  j 
ter  the  club,  one  man  looks  at  me 
critically,  then  says,  'My  dear  fellow'! 
Where  did  you  get  that  coat?’  I tell 
him  He  smiles  sadly,  then  assures 
me  that  only  Rtppem,  of  Bond  Street, 
can  make  coats.  Somewh'at  discom- 
fited at  the  discovery,  I stroll  into  the 
next  room,  when  another  member  comes 
up  and  confidentially— as  if  he  were  do- 
ing me  a favor— says,  ’Isay,  old  man,  you 
really  should  not  wear  those  hoots.  Go 
to  Heel’s,  In  Piccadilly.  I will  tell  him 
that  you  are  coming.’  It  appears  that 
everything  that  I eat,  drink,  or  smoke, 
everything  that  I wear,  and,  indeed, 
everything  that  I buy,  is  bad;  and 
strangely  enough  almost  every  member 
of  the  club  is  prepared  to  introduce  me 
to  different  tradesmen,  who  will  make 
an  altogether  new  man  of  me.” 


. jo  one  might  ask  Mr.  ram  - - 

he  thinks  It  necessary  to  give  allopath 
doses  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  If  the  less 
familiar  symphonies  of  the  latter  were 
occasionally  performed,  a genuine  ser- 
vice to  the  memory  of  the  composer 
would  be  added  to  the  pleasure  given 
to  the  audience.  There  is  a musty  saw 
about  familiarity.  We  should  all  enter- 
tain a higher  regard  for  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  if  their  works  were  set  be- 
fore us  as  luxuries  and  not  necessities. 

A symphony  season  without  the  per- 
formance of  a symphony  by  Beethoven 
would  make  much  for  musical  right- 
eousness in  this  city.  And  poor  Mo- 
zart! The  audience  will  soon  believe 
that  he  wrote  only  three  symphonies 
I forget;  one  in  D major  has  been 
played  in  Music  Hall. 

Now  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said 
of  the  pieces  by  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn 
and  Mozart  except  by  way  of  digres- 
sion. It  is  only  fair  to  say.  however, 
that  Mendelssohn’s  “Midsummer- 
Night’s  Dream”  is  ageing  rapidly,  if  it 
is  not  actually  old  and  decrepid.  Men- 
delssohn’s fairies  seem  in  this  period  of 
imaginative  music  rather^flarthly  crea- 
tures. The  "Wedding  March”  pleases 
! the  women  who  enjoyed  their  church 
> wedding  and  those  who  still  have  hopes; 
and,  again,  there  are  middle-aged  hus- 
bands who  think  the  music  sounded  dif- 
ferently when  it  came  with  a crash  af- 
ter the  benediction.  Then  the  genteel 
Notturno,  with  its  ineffably  Mendel- 
ssohnian  gentility ! 1 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  i 
Loeffler’s  brilliant  performance  of  his 
own  Divertimento.  When  this  piece 
was  played  by  him  two  years  ago  this 
month.  I spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  hearty 
admiration.  The  admiration  is  today  jj 
enlarged.  For  this  Divertimento  is  j 
something  more  than  a show-piece  for  , 
the  virtuoso,  although  any  one  of  the  > 
great  violinists  who  have  visited  us  of  jj 
late  years  might  well  have  been  proud  ii 
of  such  a performance  as  that  given  j 
by  Mr.  Loeffler  last  night.  This  piece  j 
is  a work  of  high  Imagination  in  musi-  j 
cal  conception  and  orchestral  speech.  | 
It  is  the  work  of  an  individual,  not  \ 
a copyist,  not  a conventional,  well-  j 
taught  person  who  thinks  it  prudent  | 
to  side  with  the  majority. 

In  this  composition  I find  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Loeffler,  the 
1 violinist  and  the  man:  a peculiar  re- 
! ftnement,  which  abhors  that  which  is 
j commonplace  even  when  it  has  been 
i accepted  by  those  in  authority.  This 
refinement  is  never  capricious  and 
sterile  fastidiousness.  There  is  a re- 
finement that  sniffs  and  does  not  cre- 
ate; hut  Mr.  Loeffler,  by  his  pure  melo- 
dic thought,  his  ingenious  harmonies, 
which  are  at  times  pungent  and  exotic, 
and  his  exquisite  sense  of  instrumental 
coloring,  has  given  to  music  something 
that  v.  as  not  found  there  before  he 
wrote.  The  gift  is  not  merely  a sin- 
gular combination  of  instruments,  or 
a series  of  strange  harmonic  progres- 
sions; it  is  large  and  liberal.  He  has 
given  his  own  self,  that  which  is  best 
and  noblest  within  him.  Now  this  best 
and  noblest  is 'of  more  than  ordinary 
value,  for  Mr.  Loeffler  is  highly  andi 
originally  imaginative;  and  unless! 
there  is  imagination  “in  a musical 
work  that  work  simply  bears  witness 
to  industry.  I know  of  few  composers 
living  today  who  are  at  the  same  time 
so  distinctly  original  and  so  poetieallv 
and  discriminatingly  musical  as  is  Mr. 
Loeffler. 


J 1 ^7 

" TWO  CONCERT!  ! 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loefflers  Success  as 
Composer  and  Violinist  Mi. 
Martinus  Sieveking’s  Hrst 
Piano  Recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  11th  Symphony 
concert* given  in  Music  Hall  last  even- 
ing was  as  follows: 


a .Twit!  js*A*e^Sa« 


> 


.Cherubini 

5S3S5£  r p5«  ft.  qgC&gF 

“Can  nothing  be  done  to  Stairway  Sym^ny  in  B hat 

^f1  the Cb"autRul  Ifflhllc  Library,  caused  ^e  “ Anacreon”  overture  Is.  indeed, 
i v the  continuous  spitting  of  the  pub-  A there  are  other  over- 

nlssfflg  up  and  down  the  star  a W°ch’erubinl  that  well  deserv 

We Vere  mortified  beyond  words  -Les  Abencerrag-' 

yesterday,  when  going  Into  the  Ubrary  bM(kl6  ,.  “L’hOtellerie  Portl‘^a 

Sftih? •”  as  xsfjzjxzzzz  $ 

SSitSS:  iKVST!?^  j 

ret  ! 

way  pro  things-'  It  Is  not  in  ..  h those  who  wear  the  mo. to, 

xible  ^'^'^“Uggest’  or  to  dictate  SLf/in  Art.”  as  a campaign  button; 

Te>  th„,  th«  beginning  of  the  roner  person  and  he  sang  or 

•^ewyear  some  planmay  be  devised  bv  ^ine  in  purple  and  scarlej.  phrases.  : 


i Mr  Martinus  Sieveking  gave  his  first 
' piano  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after-' 

' noon  in  Steinert  Hall.  He  played  these 

pieces: 

r,  . 97  vn  9 Beethoven 

F°ama1si?,  F minor,  Op.'  40 ; Two  Etudes 

^ (NOH.  3 and  5),  Op.  10;  Prelude.  F |J 

major;  Polonaise,  A flat ••  •■cffi25!5  j 

Fantaisi'e.  C major.  Op.  17.... Schumann  I 

Menuet.  Irnm  "^Arlen.enne  • • • • • • 

Etude  de  Concert.  G flat.  Op.  24.  .Moszkowskl  I 
Mr.  Sieveking  appeared  to  his  best  I 
advantage  in  the  performance  of  the 
charming  menuet  by  Bizet,  which  was  I 
not  written  originally  for  the  piano.  1 
For  here  he  was  frank,  and  he  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  piece. 

This  pianist  has  strength  and  a.  cer-  I 
tain  delicacy  that  would  command  rc-  I 
spectful  attention  if  they  were  em- 
ployed with  greater  understanding.  His  1 
legato  is  admirable,  most  admirable.  I 
But  in  his  recital  yesterday  Mr.  Sievck-  I 
ing  showed  not  once  but  frequently— I I 
am  tempted  to  say  constantly  an  in-  I 
ability  to  grasp  the  fundamental  idea  I 
o«  the  composer.  Seldom  have  I heard  I 
In  a concert-room  such  a distorted,  un-  I 
poetic  unmusical  reading  as  that  of  the  I 
first  movement  of  the  sonata  by  Beeth- 
oven. And  this,  alas,  was  not  a soli- 1 
tary  instance  of  misconception.  I ami 
not'  speaking  now  of  little  points  ini 
the  detail;  1 am  speaking  of  sustained 
musical  offences  that  turned  familiar  • 
pieces  into  something  strange  and  new  j 
and  neither  beautiful  nor  impressive.  I 
It  would  be  an  easy  and  disagreeable  I 
task  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  ad- 
verse  judgment;  but  there  would  bcl 
need  of  disquisitions  on  technical  sub-1 
jects  that  arc  df  little  interest  to  anyl 
except  pianists,  and  the  pianists  wficj 
were  present  yesterday  do  not  need  tel 
be  told  of  that  which  was  so  apparent 
It  may  tie  added  here  that  Mr.  Sieve, 


tho 

his  cllml 
because  t: 

excitedly  anticipated,  or  Insttfll- 
leutly  prepared:  that  his  uso  of  the 
• second  pedal  was  nervous  rather  than 
Judicious;  that  he  was  by  no  means 
i letter-perfect ; that  he  repeatedly  struck 
[ false  notes;  that  Chopin's  polonaise  was 
characterless  as  the  tempo  of  the 
[Chopin  prelude  was  extraordinary. 
[ lather  Mr.  Sleveklng  is  a pianist  of  one 


^ piece— the  G minor  concerto  by  Saint 
;ns — or  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
s not  yesterday  In  the  vein.  But 
persistent-  misconceptions  and  ele- 
ntal  faults  led  one  to  the  conclusion 
t Mr.  Sieveking  is  not  yet  prepared 
appearance  In  a recital.  It  is  one 
tg  to  dash  through  a concerto  with  a 
crab.  It  is  another  thing  to  play  a 
tuy  pieces  by  different  composers. 
rJ Sicveking,  the  composer,  did  not 
id  for  the  failings  of  .Mr.  Sieveking. 

pianist.  The  "Angelus”  is  half 
it  and  half  comic  opera.  The  "Wald- 
;gen"  left  no  impression  whatevei. 

PHILIP  HALL. 

ABOUT  fflUSicT 


A Word  About  the  Pitcher 
in  "Half  a King.” 

£:  I Mr.  Henderson  Speaks  Sensibly 
Concerning  Comic  Operas. 


k'i  | Notes  and  Comments  on  Singers, 
41  Players  and  Pieces. 


You  remember  the  big  pitcher  that 
was  to  have  been  shattered  at  tho 
wi  dding  of  Pierette  and  Mistigris  in 
"Halt'  a King.”  Alas  for  Mistigris!  It 
was  not  broken  for  his  benefit. 

hat  is  the  idea  of  this  strange  cere- 
mony .’  Remember  the  wedding  was  in 
the  Court  of  Miracles. 

In  \ ictor  Hugo's  ''Notre-Dame” 
Esmeralda  saves  the  life  of  Gringoire 
by  marrying  him.  This  wedding,  too, 
was  in  the  Court  of  Miracles,  and  the 
idate  was  Jan.  6,  1482.  The  guests  were 
vagabonds  and  thieves,  as  in  "Half  a 
'King.”  Hugo  says:  “The  Duke  of 

I^Egypt,  without  uttering  a word, 

i orought  forth  a clay  pitcher.  The  gypsy 
I girl  presented  it  to  Gringoire.  'Throw 
jit  on  the  ground,'  said  she.  The  pitcher 
broke  in  four  pieces.  'Brother,'  then 
|sald  the  Duke  of  Egypt,  laying  his 
hands  upon  their  foreheads,  'She  is 
thy  wife— si3ter,  he  is  thy  husband— 

| for  four  years.  Go  your  way.’  ” 

| Mr.  Smith,  the  librettist,  took  the  in- 
cident fiom  the  libretto  of  "He  Roi  de 
jCarreau;"  but  he  did  not  adapt  the  song 
that  is  sung  about  the  pitcher.  In  the 
original  operetta  there  are  two  versions. 
One  goes, 

"Cette  cruche  est  un  embleme 
T'n  precieux  talisman 
Au  gal  pays  de  Boheme,”  — 

And  the  refrain  is 
j“Fille  gentille  et  sage 
Retenez  bien  ceia, 

Ce  n'est  qu'au  jour  du  manage 
Qu'il  faudra  casser  ]gL  cruche,  que  I 

ill  Y0lla:”  1 

And  the  refrain  of  the  other  version  is 
"Mais  un  jour,  patatras, 

T'n  Jour,  quoi  qu’elle  fasse 
Tout  en  ne  voulant  pas, 
cruche  se  casse.” 

J|  In  the  operetta  there  is  evidently 
i thought  of  the  famous  picture  by 
jiGreuze,  and  there  is  reference  to  the 
|nopular  French  expression  “Casser  sa 
che.”  In  Hugo's  romance  the  pieces 
of  the  pitcher  determined  the  length  of 
* J'he  marriage. 

I«  certain  Italian  districts  the  mother- 
i-law  gives  the  bride  a pot  filled  with 
fishes  and  weeds.  The  bride  dashes  it 
jj-o  earth:  the  smaller  the  pieces,  the 
lappier  and  more  fruitful  will  be  the 
narriage.  Mantegazza  tells  us  that 
hroughout  Italy,  it  Is  a good  omen 
o break  something  the  wedding  day, 
ind  that  in  some  German  countries, 
he  night  before  the  wedding,  the  young 
nsn  break  the  old  crockery  in  the 
louse,  shouting  shouts  of  joy.  In  Lom- 
>ardy,  the  boldest  neighbor  enters  se- 
retly  into  the  room  where  the  merry- 
making is  high,  and  throws  into  the 
■rowd  a bowl,  which  is  broken  into  a 
housand  pieces,  while  the  youths  in  the 
treet  hurrah  for  the  bride. 

Now  at  Jewish  weddings  a wine-glass 
h stamped  upon  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
There  are  various  reasons  given  for 
his.  Some  say  the  rite  signifies  that 
he  tie  can  no  more  be  loosened  than 
he  glass  be  made  whole.  Some  say 
haj.  "in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  it  is 
iccessary  to  remind  file -* *peop-Ie  that 
he  Jewish  nation  is  as  scattered  as 
he  pieces  of  the  shattered  wine-glass.” 
At  a wedding  according  to  the  eere- 
nony  of  the  Russian  Greek  Church 
if  ter  the  words  "Whom  God  hath 
oined,  let  no  man  put  asunder,”  all 
he  company  light  their  wax  tapers' 
•and  one  of  them  presents  the  priest 
vith  a 'glass  ^wine.  tyfeich  he  drinks 


and  the  newly-married 
him. ' This  is  done  th 
then  the  bride  and  bridegroom " daBli 
ihelr  glasses  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
tread  the  pieces  under  their  feet,  de- 
nouncing severe  maledictions  on  all 
those  who  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to 
sot  them  at  variance.” 

* * * 

What  a pity  that  much  of  the  music 
of  "De  Rol  de  Carreau”  was  not  re- 
tained when  the  book  was  made'  over 
for  "Half  a King.”  But  Lajarte  wrote 
for  Paris  and  for  French  slnging-come- 
I d!ans;  and  although  these  comedians 
I as  a rule  act  better  than  they  sing,  his 
j music  would  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  company. 

And  if  the  music  were  really  delight- 
ful, the  libretto  were  presented  without 
gags  and  slang,  and  the  action  were 
without  tumbling,  the  public  that  loves 
Mr.  Wilson  would  be  grieved  beyond 
measure  and  vote  its  old  favorite  dull 
or  “too  ambitious.” 

Let  me  here  quote  Mr.  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson’s sane  and  acute  words: 

“The  majority  of  the  pieces  written 
for  the  stars— Wilson,  Hopper,  De  An- 
gelis,  Delia  Fox,  et  id  omne  genus— are 
radically  bad.  They  have  no  artistic 
raison  d’etre,  and  the  critics  who  love 
operetta  and  who  persistently  condemn 
these  pieces  have  to  face  the  awful 
charge  that  they  are  Wagnerite 
‘cranks’  and  dislike  comic  opera,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  comic.  It  is  perhaps 
unseemly  to  strike  a personal  note  here, 
but  let  me  put  myself  on  record.  There 
is  no  form  of  public  entertainment 
which  is  dearer  to  me  than  operetta.  I 
believe  it  to  be  capable  of  the  highest 
artistic  possibilities,  and  I call  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  into  court  as  supporters 
of  my  belief.  But  I do  not  like  comic- 
opera  which  is.  not  comic,  but  simply 
vulgar,  slangy  and  acrobatic.  And 
that  is  what  most  of  the  operettas  are 
which  are  written  for  the  stars. 

"An  exception  must  be  made  in  favor 
of  Lillian  Russell.  Operettas  written 
for  her  are  not  necessanly  vulgar  avid 
slangy;  but  they  are  usually  not  funny. 
Miss  Russell's  requirements  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to-  success  in  operetta. 
She  must  be  the  central  figure  of  a 
story  which  must  celebrate  her  beauty 
and  her  vocal  accomplishments  and 
her  handsome  gowns.  These  are  not 
essential  elements  of  comedy,  and  hence 
Miss  Russell’s  operettas  are  not  funny. 

"The  libretto  should  stand  in  the  post 
of  command  in  operetta  as  in  grand 
opera.  'The  play’s  the  thing.'  The  li- 
bretto is  the  more  important  part.  A 
thoroughly  good  libretto  will  carry 
very  weak  music  to  success  with  the 
public:  but  the  best  operetta  music  ever 
written  will  not  give  longevity  to  a 
stupid  book.  Therefore  the  'star'  sys- 
tem is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  oper- 
etta. And  therefore  also  in  the  world 
of  operetta  the  Wagnerian  theory  ought 
j to  rule:  'The  text— what  in  old-fash- 
ioned dialect  was  called  the  libretto— 
once  written  by  the  poet,  all  other 
persons  who  have  to  do  with  the  work- 
composer,  stage  architect,  scene  painter, 
costumer,  stage  manager,  conductor, 
and  singing  actors— should  aim  at  one 
thing  only:  the  most  exact,  perfect  and 
lifelike  embodiment  of  the  poet’s 
thought.’  That  is  just  as  good  law  and 
gospel  for  operetta  as  it  is  for  grand 
opera.” 

* * 

Singers  in  despair  of  something  new 
might  look  at  Lisa  Lehmann's  song  cy- 
cle from  Omar  Khayyam,  "In  a Per- 
Garden,”  first  sung  at  a London  Pop. 
Concert,  Dec.  14.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette reviews  it  as  sung  by  Evangeline 
Florence,  Marian  Mackenzie,  Ben  Da- 
vies, Thomas  Meux: 

"Miss  Lehmann  certainly  writes  mu- 
sic which'  no  intelligeBt  listener  would 
dismiss  idly  from  his  thoughts;  she 
has  ideas  and  a distinct  power  of  ex- 
pression. Her  work,  if  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  movingly  beautiful — if  all  the 
beauties  of  all  the  melodies  of  this 
cycle  were  rolled  Into  one  the  result 
would  be  far  behind  ‘Voi  che  sapete’  in 
point  of  loveliness— has,  however,  a 
character,  strenuous,  sometimes  sur- 
prising- and  even  distinguished,  that  is 
satisfactory  and  interesting  enough. 
But  she  altogether  lacks  variety;  and 
her  treatment  of  rhythm— particularly 
Fitzgerald’s  subtly  regular  rhythm — re- 
; minds  one  too  often  of  the  universal 

method  of  treating  the  common  nursery 
rhyme.  The  first  number  gives  a 
somewhat  staggering  proof  of  this— 
'Wake!  for  the  sun  who  scattered';  the 
j singers  last  night  also  clearly  felt  that 
point;  and,  instead  of  minimizing  the 
I effect,  gave  the  beat  of  the  measure 
with  appalling  accuracy.  Still,  it  is 
well  to  have  such  composers  as  this 
among  us,  for  they  at  all  events  self- 
sacrificingly  help  in  drawing  the  public 
away  fiom  those  dreadful  ballads  of 
the  day  which,  it  is  understood,  gifted 
composers  write  for  ‘pot-boilers,’  be- 
cause London  will  have  them  at  any 
price,  even  the  price  of  art.” 

* * * 

Here  is  a thrilling  account  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  musician’s 
! life  in  England: 

"Nobody  can  now  truthfully  say  that 
we  are.not  a musical  nation,  since  so 
many  ficmbers  of  the  community  are 
so  saturated  with  quavers,  crescendos, 
and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
scales  1 'That  some  of  them  are  con- 
straint give  music  lessons  at  the 
rate  • fence  an  hour — the  pay  of  a 
brickls  s laborer — and  even  then  can- 
not fim.  enough  pupils  to  enable  them 
to  make  a fortune.  One  of  these  peo- 
ple, named  Brandon,  was  before  Judge 
French,  of  the  Shoreditch  County  Court, 
and  offered  to  pay  off  a debt  at  the 
rate  of  four  shillings  a month.  'He  is 
a Professor  of  Music,  Your  Honor,  and 
can  pay  much  more,’  cried  the  plaintiff. 
‘No,  I'm  not,'  replied  the  other,  ‘I’m 
a teacher.  All  kinds  of  people  call 
themselves  professors  nowadays.  My 
barber  Is  a professor.'  ‘You  don't  seem 
to  be  a good  customer  to  him,’  re- 


marked TRe  plalniin’  scornfully,  pni... 
Ing  to  the  long  hair  which  ninsl  musi- 
cians who  are  not  entirely  bald  deem 
it  their  duty  to  cultivate:  'vou  have 
lots  of  pupils,'  ho  added.  'Your  Honor,' 
appealed  the  defendant,  ‘times  are  very 
bad  Just  now,  and  there  are  so  many 
people  who  teach  music  that  I have 
to  take  as  little  as  sixpence  a lesson. 
It  takes  a lot  of  pupils  to  make  a liv- 
ing out  of  that.’  Judge  French  agreed, 
but  thought  he  might  try  to  pay  live 
shillings  a month.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 

Dippel,  the  tenor,  who  is  known  here, 
has  been  singing  at  Konigsberg. 

The  review  of  yesterday's  concerts 
is  In  the  news  section  of  Ihe  Journal. 

A society  of  wind  Instruments  for 
chamber  concerts  has  been  formed 
at  Cologne. 

A new  song-cyclus,  "Die*  Veriassene,” 
by  Ludwig  Schytte,  has  been  published 
by  Simrock. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  a 12-year-old  'cellist  of 
Brussels,  met  with  overwhelming  suc- 
cess at  Munich. 

Lortzing's  ‘‘Die  beiden  Schiitzen” 
(1S37)  has  been  revived  at  Carlsruhe 
with  great  success. 

"Amore  Allegro”  is  the  title  of  a new 
comic  opera  by  Roberto-  Amadei,  which 
was  produced  at  Loreto. 

An.  unpublished  opera  by  Louis  La- 
combe,  “Le  Tonnelier  de  Nuremberg,” 
will  be  produced  at  Coblenz. 

The  musical  society  of  Warsaw  has 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary.  It  has 
900  members,  and  its  shares  amount  to 
$60,000. 

Rimsky- Korsakoff's  “Scheherazade” 
has  now  been  heard  at  Mayence.  Let 
us  have  an  opportunity  of  ’hearing  it, 
Mr.  Paur. 

"Enoch  Arden,”  by  Rudolf  Raimann, 
met  with  no  success  at  Breslau,  Dec. 
18,  Bizet's  "DJamileh"  the  same  night 
triumphed. 

Dvorak's  new  symphonic  poem,  “The 
Golden  Spinning  Wheel,”  was  given 
by  Thomas’s  Orchestra  in  Chicago  the 
first  week  in  January. 

Ippoditow-Ivanow,  professor  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  has  received 
from  the  Tsar  500  roubles  for  a cantata 
written  for  the  late  coronation. 

Mrs.  Thurber  says  Antonin  Dvorak 
will  return  next  season  to  New  York 
and  resume  his  place  as  director  of  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  new  scenery— 27  acts— for  five 
operas  and  two  ballets  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  necessitated  by  the  fire  in  the 
Rue  Richer,  has  cost  about  $300,000. 

Schubert’s  "Der  hausliche  Krieg”  and 
"Enoch  Arden.,”  an  opera  In  one  act, 
by  Vlktofi  Hansmann,  will  be  given  at 
the  Berlin  Opera  House  this  month. 

The  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  between 
“Lakmd  ’ and  “Don  Juan,”  is  taking  in 
about  $1800  each  night.  These  receipts 
are  regarded  in  Paris  as  unusually 
large. 

NSpravnik's  opera,  "Dubrowsky," 
was  produced  at  Prague,  Dec.  13,  for 
the  first  time  out  of  Russia.  The  libret- 
to is  by  Modest  Tschaikowsky,  a 
brother  of  the  composer. 

Bungert’s  “Return  of  Ulysses,”  pro- 
duced at  the  Dresden  Opera  House, 
takes  only  four  hours  in  performance. 
They  say  that  Bungert  is  by  no  means 
a servile  Imitator  of  Wagner. 

Mr.  Kolti  Hourouya,  supreme  con- 
ductor of  all  the  military  bands  of 
Japan,  is  studying  at  Dresden  the  or- 
ganization of  German  bands.  He  stud- 
ied music  in  France  for  seven  years. 

"It  is  as.  possible  to  overact  with  the 
voice,  which  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  some- 
times does,  as  it  is  to.  under-act,  which 
is  Mr.  Lloyd’s  one  occasional  fault," 
says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  man,  with 
his  usual  acumen. 

Ernest  Reyer  is  in  the  Midi.  His 
"Selam,”  an  Oriental  symphonic  poern, 
written  to  verses  of  Gautier,  and  which 
has  not  been  heard  for  more  than  40 
years,  will  be  performed  at  the  second 
concert  of  the  Paris  Opera. 

Rimski-Korsakoff’s  symphonic  poem, 
"Antar,”  has  been  played  at  Bordeaux. 
Why  not  give  the  whole  of  it  here,  Mr. 
Paur?  Y'ou  talk  of  a fragment  of  it. 
But  a fragment  of  an  unknown  Work  is 
not  fair  to  composer  or  audience. 

In  Zola  and  Bruneau’s  new  opera, 
“Messidor,”  at  the  Paris  Op6ra,  there 
will  be  real  windmills  and  real  ma- 
chinery. But  the  workmen  will  not 
wear  realistic  blue  blouses;  they  will 
wear  the  Basque  jacket  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  royal  theatre  at  Hanover  has  a 
new  curtain,  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
painted  by  Alexander  von  Liezenmayer 
of  Munich.  The  old  curtain  will  be 
preserved  on  account  of  its  historical 
interest.  It  dates  from  1789.  Napoleon  j 
I.  liked  it  so  much  he  took  it  to  Paris. 

It  was  returned  in  1815. 

"I-Iet  Meilie-I"  ("TheMay  Queen”),  text 
by  Demeester.  music  by  Peter  Benoit, 
has  been*  produced  at  the  Thdatre- 
Flammand,  Brussels.  “It  is  a drama 
Into  which  music  enters  as  a scenic 
illustration.  It  is  much  less  than  an 
opera,  and  it  is  more  than  a melo- 
drama.” The  critics  bewail  the  fact 
that  Benoit  persists  in  lavishing  beau- 
tiful music  on  poor  librettos. 

The  beautiful  widow  of  Archduke 
Rudolph  of  Austria,  Princess  Stephanie 
of  Belgium,  has  recently  added  another 
accomplishment  to  hei;  list.  For  some 
months  past  the  Archduchess  sacri- 
ficed much  of  the  time  formerly  given 
to  her  favorite  pastime,  the  bicycle, 
to  taking  singing  lessons  from  a well- 
known  master  in  Vienna.  Desirous  to 
atlow  the  public  to  'judge  of  a new  tal-  i 
ent  of  which  they  had  heretofore  been 
ignorant,  she  sang  at  the  Laxebdorg 
Church  in  Vienna,  in  December,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  crowd  assembled  was 
enormous. 

Moritz  Adler,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  will  make  his  d&but  in  this  I 
country  at  New  York  Jan.  28.  He  lost 
i, is  eyesight  at  the  age  of  nine  years 
through  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
Through  long  training  the  boy,  who 
had,  all  along  shown  a predilection  for  f 
piano  music,  was  taught  not  onlv  the. 
lessons  a player  must  learn,  but  the* 
notes  in  every  selection,  and  not 
through  raised  notes  for  the  blind,  but' 
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ago,  ixii  1 has  recently  oomph- 

third  concert  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Floershetm  writes  as  follows  con-1 
eernlng  Ossip  Gabrllowltsoh,  a Russian 
plunlsl,  senreely  more  than  IS  years 
old:  "Gabrllowitsch  has  completely  and 
deservedly  conquered  Berlin  Just  us  he 
did  L&ipsle,  and  I am  sure  If  he  were 
to  go  to  the  United  Stntes  he  would 
carry  everything  before  him,  for  he  Is 
just  the  sort  of  player  to  please,  in- 
terest and  excite  an  American  audience. 
He  Is  full  of  power,  energy,  sweep  and 
(Man.  with  the  reliable  technic  to  back 
up  with  rare  Infallibility  the  execution 
of  his  ideas.  Of  what  stuff  he  is  made 
you  can  see  in  the  by  no  means  con- 
ventional selection  of  his  concertos, 
the  Tschaikowsky  B fiat  minor  and  the 
Irish  flavored  G minor  one  of  Saint- 
Saens.  Wonderful  In  his  strong  sense 
of  rhythm  and  the^way  he  piles  up  his 
climaxes,  which,  without  ever  over- 
taxing the  natural  limits  of  his  very 
beautiful  Bechstein  grand,  produce  a 
sonority,  a tonal  volume,  which  Is  as 
rare  as  It  Is  telling." 

The  trend  and  tendency  of  recent  mu- 
sical seasons  In  London  contrasts  per- 
haps a little  curiously  with  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  this  day  (Dec.  24)  Mr. 
Henry  Russell  accomplishes  the  85th 
vear  of  his  age.  Mr.  Russell  is  so  iden- 
tified with  the  entertainments  and 
amusements  of  our  grandfathers  that 
his  vigorous  presence  among  us  today 
naturally  recalls  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment in  musical  taste  that  lias 
taken  place  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. Had  Wagner  lived  to  this  time1 
Mr.  Russell  would  be  his  senior,  a fact* 

whiijh  shows  the  amazing  temporal  sig- 
nificance of  the  older  man’s  career,  who 
40  years  ago  was  filling  England  ami 
America  with  the  tunes  of  his  "Cheer, 
boys,  cheer,”  or  his  “I’m  afloat!  I'm 
afloat,”  and  was  likewise  filling  his 
pockets  with  the  proceeds  of  entertain- 
ments the  popularity  of  which  roused 
the  envy  even  of  a Dickens.  And  now 
you  may  resort  of  a Saturday  night  to 
the  Queen’s  Hall  and  observe  the  subT 
stantial  Britisher  enjoying  his  cigar 
and  his  "Tristan”  prelude  simulta- 
neously and  with  equal  satisfaction,  it 
is  odd  to  meditate  upon  a transforma- 
tion of  taste  that  has  traveled  fronx 
"Cheer,  boys,  cheer,”  to  Isolde's  Liebes- 
tod;  doubtless  we  plume  ourselves  com- 
placently enough  on  our  progress;  but 
Mr.  Russell  played  his  part  for  all  that. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Algernon  Ashton,  an  English  mu- 
sician. wrote  this  letter,  published  in 
London,  concerning  symphonic  writers: 
“A  famous  musical  critic  recently  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  is  a sad 
lack  of  great  symphonic  writers  of  the 
present  day,  and  that,  although  we 
have  some  worthy  sympbonists.  yet 
none  of  them  is  great  enough  to  dispel 
anxiety.  I do  not  agree  with  this  as- 
sertion. Johannes  Brahms  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  though  this  illustrious  master 
cannot  be  placed  on  a level  with  Beeth- 
oven, the  greatest  composer  of  all  time, 
yet  the  four  noble  symphonies  which 
Brahms  has  bequeathed  to  the  world, 
are,  to  say  the  very  least,  o.uite  equal 
to  any  that  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  or 
Schumann  have  written.  There  are 
other  notable  symphonic  composers  of 
the  latter  half  of  this  expiring  century,, 
such  as  Volkmann,  Gade,  Raff.  Bruck- 
ner, Rubinstein,  Tschaikowsky  and' 
Dvorak,  though  the  life-work  of  some 
of  these  masters  is  still  of  too  recent  a 
date  for  us  to  be  able  to  judge  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  place  their 
symphonies  will  ultimately  take  in  the 
temple  of  everlasting  fame.  But  evea 
if  I had  not  been  able  to  produce  in- 
stances of  the  existence  of  eminent 
modern  symphonic  writers,  is  it  after 
all  really  desirable  for  us  to  have  a. 
constant  succession  of  immortal  mas- 
ters in  music?  Most  assuredly  not.  Th© 
fewer  the  better,  say  I.  Why.  there- 
would  be  little  or  no  distinction  in 
writing  grand  and  magnifieent  work,  if 
every  fifth  or  tenth  musician  were  able 
to  do  so.  As  it  is,  we  have  already  had 
great  composers  enough  and  to-  spare  in 
al  conscience,  who  with  their  number- 
less enchanting  creations  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  delight  mankind  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  come.  It  would  be  just  as 
absurd  to  believe  that  English  litera- 
ture was  in  a bad  way  and  in  a declin- 
ing state  merely  because  there  happens 
to  be  no  writer  now  living  who  can 
match  himself  with  Shakspeare,  Milton, 

| Scott,  Dickens  or  Thackeray.” 

H.  (\  i 

And  how  shall  we  be  a*ble  to  know,  when 
these  perpetual  Jesters  speak  sincerely? 
i 1 hat  s a Point  which  we  can  never  be  well 
assur’d  of.  For  my  Part,  therefore,  I should 
place  this  Species  of  Gentlemen  upon  a 
| Leiel  with  Liars,  and  should  open  my  seif 
just  as  much  to  the  one,  as  to  the  other. 

A woman  said  to  us  the  other  day, 
"The  whole  system  of  making  calls  is 
absurd;  a nuisance  to  those  calling  and 
receiving,  and  the  most  aggravating 
species  of  call  is  the  evening  descent 
upon  you  made  by  husband  and  wife, 

(or  mother  and  daughter,  when  no  warn- 
ing has  been  sounded.  Last  night,  for 
Instance,  my  husband  said:  ‘Now  we’ll 
have  a pleasant,  quiet  evening.  I’ll 
work  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  you  will 
have  a chance  to  finish  “Nancy  Noon.”  ’ 
At  half  past  eight  the  bell  rang.  We 
live  in  a flat;  the  maid  had  joined  her 
associate  cave-dwellers.  To  answer 
through  the  tube  would  be  fatal  to  our 
peace,  but  what  was  there  to  do?  The 
front  rooms  were  lighted;  any  outsider 
might  know  there  was  somebody  at 
home:  the  ringer  might  be  a telegraph 
boy;  there  might  be  a matter  of  busi- 
ness. I answered  the  bell.  It  was 
Mr.  Jawklns,  with  Mrs.  Jawkins.  There 
was  no  way  out  of  it.  Up  they  came. 
They  sat  and  sat  and  talked  ar.d  talked. 
There  were  just  three  bottles  of  beer 
in  the  house.  There  were  no  cigars, 
and  Jim's  other  pipe  would  not  draw. 
And  those  people  staid  till  half-past 
eleven.  An  evening  wasted. 
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•‘Now  Mr.  Jawkins  is  pleasant  enough 
fov" half  an  hour,  but  I do  not  care  for 
. wife;  she's  a pushing,  ambitious  | 
,1,'tne  and  Jim  is  barely  civil  to  hor 
wii.-n’  he  sees  her.  We  talked  about 
everything  in  town,  in  the  world  and  In  1 
the  sky.  but  we  had  to  do  the  leading. 
Tbev  do  not  care  tor  us.  M hy  did 
thi  v come?  Simply  because  they  were 
bored  with  each  other  at  home,  and  | 
they  were  determined  to  bore  some- 
body else.  People  should  never  call 
In  the  evening  unless  they  have  been  ■ 
Invited,  or  unless  they  have  given  no- 
tice of  at  least  24  hours.  By  the  way.  I 
why  won’t  you  drop  in  at  Ruggett  s 
tonight?  I suppose  Jim  and  1 ought 
to  call  on  them,  and  it  you  should  hap- 
pen to  be  there,  we  could  get  through 
v\;lh  It  much  more  easily.” 

There  Is  one  advantage  in  the  flat 
system:  you  can  keep  visitors  at  hay. 
When  you  have  a house  to  yourselt, 

T ncle  \mos  Aunt  Luella  or  Cousin  Joe 
does  not  understand  why  there  should 
not  be  a room  and  meals  for  a stray, 
wandering  relative.  The  flat  tells  its 
own  story  There  is  no  secret  chamber, 
r.o  lost  room.  The  servant’s  voice 
through  the  tube  discourages  approach, 
especially  if  she  has  been  well  trained 
in  tone-production.  Even  Cousin  Joe 
could  not  camp  out  comfortably  on  the 
grand  piano,  and  you  can  prove  to  him 
i that  the  bookcase  or  the  chest  ot  ] 
drawers  Is  not  a disguised  bedstead. 
And  even  the  most  intrepid  visitor 
shies  at  the  enforced  proximity  of 
dwellers  in  a flat.  The  flat  has  well 
nigh  abolished  "the  spare  room.” 

The  spare  room  is  known  in  England, 
and  an  English  newspaper  published 
lately  a fairlv  accurate  description  of 
It:  “in  most  houses  there  are  rooms,  or 
at  least  a room,  set  apart  for^  the  ac- 

I commodation  of  visitors,  which  is  called 
the  'visitor’s  room’  or  the  ‘spare  room. 

It  contains,  as  a rule,  besides  other 
necessarv  articles  of  furniture,  a chest 
of  drawers  and  a wardrobe.  The.-  bot- 
tom drawers  of  the  chest  of  drawers 
I contain  the  superfluous  family  blank- 
ets and  muslin  curtains,  and  the  door 
1 of  the  wardrobe  has  a way  of  opening 
automatically  and  silently  some  min- 
utes after  you  have  shut  it,  In  a man- 
ner that  suggests  supernatural  agency. 
The  walls  and  shelves  are  decorated 
with  wedding  presents  that  are  too 
ugly  to  be  endured  elsewhere.  These 
‘ observations  are  the  result  of  a some- 
1 what  limited  experience  of  visitors 
rooms,  it  is  true,  and  may  possibly  de- 
! scribe  phenomena  by  no  means  univer- 
sal Mv  experience  also  leads  me  to 
I believe  that  you  always  find  the  yisi- 
\ tor’s  room  provided  with  the  soap  that 
above  all  others  you  detest,  and  also 
I totally  deficient  in  or  inadequately  pro- 
1 vided  with  pins.” 


“Brian  Bom”  Is  Heard 
in  Boston, 


There  Is  no  mention  here  of  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  old- 
i fashioned  spare  room  in  New  England. 

This  feature  was  the  floor  hole  through 
I which  the  heat  from  the  hvlng  room 
below  was  supposed  to  rise  and  take 
the  chill  off.”  There  was  sometimes  a ^ 
i thin  and  deceptive  covering.  By  put- 
I ,in„  vour  ear  to  this  hole,  you  could  I 
' a-eertain  easily  the  opinions  of  your 
I hosts  concerning  your  personal  appear- 
1 anee  table-manners,  conversation.  11 
‘ vour  entertainers  were  absent-minded, 
you  found  this  hole  by  putting  a leg 
' through  it. 

Constance  Maud  has  written  a book 
for  children.  It  is  entitled  "Wagner  s | 

■ Heroines”  The  story  of  Siegmund  an! 
Sdeglinde,  and  that  of  Tristan  and' 

1 Mde  are  peculiarly  appropriate  foi 
I roa-'lng  aloud  these  winter  evenings  by  \ 

, he  glowing  steam  radiator.  And  then 
the  Questions  naturally  occurring  to  the 
children  would  call  forth  the  entire  , 
1 intellectual  activity  of  the  prudent 


What  an  absurd  fuss  the  ultra  Wag-  i 
rerltes  of  New  York  are  making  over 
Mr  Anton  Soldi.  You  would  think 
hat  Mr  Seidl  Is  the  only  human 
' hair, e who  has  the  true  interpretation 
' Wagner’s  music  locked  within  his 
a,  hie  breast.  Now  Mr.  Seidl  won  a 
car  air  success  in  Europe,  it  is  true,  . 
a*  ronductor  of  a strolling  opera  com- 
1 ° nv  hut  Is  Richter  wholly  unae- 
i no;- in'ted  with  the  scores  ahd  the  inten- 
I , , f j.i  hard  ” 1«  Mottl  a vain  and 

I r, arson?  Is  Hermann  Levi  a mere 

,U  The  most  memorable  per- 

I fJrmance  of  “Lohengrin"  in  this  city 
tha  work  of  the  orchestra 
I w-  - concerned  was  that  led  by  Mr. 

■ .'.in'  Whenever  you  hear  in 

mw  York  the  arrogant  cry  "There  is 
i * * opera  maker;  his  name  is 

1 ’ r ••  vnu  will  also  hear  the  laugh- 

able "counterpoint,  "And  Seidl  Is  his 


"Brian  Boru,"  a romantic  opera,  li- 
bretto hy  Stanislaus  Stange,  music  by 
Tulian  Edwards,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  tills  city  last  evening  by 
the  Whitney  Opera  Company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Edwards  was  the 
conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Max  Eugene 

G' nonovan Samuel  I.  Siade 

0 Connor ..Grace  Gorden 

'fi.Venn John  C.  Slavin 

nihv  MMont  7.7.'. Amelia  Summerville 

Fan y Queen Annie  Cameron 

Pat  S0*Hara  ' 7.  .7.77.7.7.  . Jefferson  De  Angelis 
i-77.,,7  Amanda  Fabrls 

Loril^Ed  war'd ..."  .*:.7' Ge%frn°Sul 

03waMCP.hen7..7.’.’.77’.',’.7.'.Freci.  Summerfleld 
Tphe  story  of  this  opera  is  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  our  old  friend  BriatyBoru, 
or  Boroihme.  or  Boruma,  however  you 
choose  to  spell  the  word  for  cow- 
tribute;”  Brian  of  the  Eal-Cais 
dynasty,  who  was  killed  in  battle  on 
Good  Friday,  1014.  and  whose  descen- 
dants are  today  mighty  monarchs, 
though  uncrowned,  in  many  American 

cities.  , . 

Perhaps  it  would  not  he  well  to  in- 
quire too  anxiously  into  the  historical 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Stange’s  story.  Br  an 
figured  once  In  an  “historical  Hibernian 
melo-drama”  entitled  "Brian  Boro- 

1 ihme,”  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 

I Esq  , in  which  O’Donohue,  led  to  ex- 
ecution, addresses  Tormagnus,  the 
Scandinavian  Chief,  in  the  following 
chaste  and  beautiful  language;  Stretch  d 
on  this  iron  bed  of  pain  and  anguish, 
my  parting  soul  shall  wing  its  flight 

! to  heaven;  whilst  thou,  assassin,  on 
I thy  gilded  couch,  shall  feel  the  scorpion 
I stings  that  goad  thy  heart,  and  carry 
all  thy  future  hell  within  thee.  There 
is  an  ^Erina  in  Knowles’s  play,  but  she 
Is  the  daughter  of  Brian.  tt 

Mr.  Stange’s  story  proper  is  pretty 
enough  in  substance,  and  it  is  hot  un- 
suitable for  operatic  purposes.  The 
are  contrasting  scenes  and  emotions, 
treachery  is  opposed  to  patriotism, 
there  is  the  spectacle  of  deceitful  an 
accursed  Sassenachs  finally  overcome  on 
Irish  soil;  there  is  much  waving  of  Ire- 
land’s flag;  and  there  Is  a coronation  at 
Dublin  For  all  this  happened,  or  is 
supposed  to  have  happened,  before  the 
chieftain’s  secretary  was  moved  to  in 
quire,  “O  where,  Ivinkora,  is  Br.an  the 

°But  Ohone!  Ullagone!  the  pretty story 
as  tt  was  told  originally,  even  with  the 
introduction  of  real  fairies  and  a war- 
ranted  Banshee,  was  voted  dull  hy 
audiences  accustomed  to  what  is  iron- 
ically known  In  the  United  Stated  as 
comic  opera.  There  was  an  atmmp  to 
enliven  the  thing,  and  so  last  mgnt 
we  lound  Amelia  Summerville  doing 
her  familiar  turn  as  an  overgrown  and 
gawky  girl;  Mr.  Slavin  brougM - <*aaby 
familiar  business  In  the  specialty 
line  ’ and  Mr.  do  Angelis  again  per- 
formed wild  antics  and  told  jests  tna 
undoubtedly  irritated  the  followej’s  of 
Partholan,  the  Flrbolgs,  and  the  Tuatha 
D6  Danann  on  account  of  their  musti- 
ne-s  Tho  romantic  interest  is  now 
anbord'nate  to  the  alleged  comic  In- 
terest " Mr.  Stange’s  libretto  is  now  an 

sSrxp 

And  again,  Ohone!  Ullagone! 

Mr  Edwards,  the  composer,  has  suf- 
fered  in  similar  manner.  He ' is  a man 
of  sound  musical  attainments  and  se 
Hous  aims.  I know  his  theories  and 
beliefs  concerning  Ught 
what  is  a composer  to  do  if  he  wiS« 

s:  Tzsz 

ZrZZP&S  ‘them  "illegitimately; 

must  smother  Wsprlde^a  ^ acrobatlc 

Tmte  bugged  In  by  the  heels,  provokes 
fmrndJs  of  aPPlause,  while  a dainty 
melody,  a well-wrought  ensemble,  or  a 
I flni  display  of  orchestration  passes  al- 

VdoToflSeve  for  a moment  that  I 
l t Mr  Edwards  and  Mr.  Stange 
W at  tbl»  opera,  they  ha/1  the 

^htest  Idea  that  Miss  Summerville 
vi  de  Angelis  and  Mr.  Slavin  would, 
?Ir’  ' dof(  lhe  honors  of  last  evening  by  | 
etnlots  that  had  nothing  to  do  with ; 
the 'development  of  the  plot.  If  all 
th  ,r.(.cialty  business  had  been  thrown 
in  a heap  into  the  second  act,  with  the 

preliminary  announcement  fro™, Lord 
Edward  “Let  the  sports  proceed,  this 
inconsequential  stuff  would  have  worked 
no  “eater  Injury  to  "Brian,  Boru."  as 
an  artlstio  work,  than  It  did  last  night 
scattered  through  three  acts. 

This  opera  opens*  delightfully  and 
gives  a promUe  which,  alas.  Is  not  ful- 
filled. The  fairy  muBlc,  the  gift  of  the 
magic  fiddle  to  the  faithful  O'Hara,  the 
appearance  of  the  Banshee,  the  entrance 
of  Brian-all  this  was  Interesting,  out 


.aibTno;  and  even  Tf  there 

were  Wagnerian  touches  in  Mr.  Ed- 
wards’s music,  they  were  skillfully  in- 
troduced and  they  were  effective  The 
music  of  this  first  act  is  characteristic 
and  fresh.  And  this  whole  act  la  by  all 
odds  the  least  wearisome-for  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  as  a^bole  and  as 
It  now  stands,  the  opera  is  deathly  dull, 
it  is  especially  monotonous  in  the  ais- 
trading  attempts  at  merry-making. 

There  Is  an  occasionally  pleasant  use 
of  Irish  melodies;  there  are  sonorous 
ensembles;  the  music  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Elfrida  is  far  above  that 
of  the  average  operetta  of  the  pe  , 
and  throughout  the  work  there  are 
| evidences  in  plenty  of  Mi  • Edwards  s 
skill  in  routine  and  his  genuine  musical 
knowledge.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  comparatively  little  inspiration  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  melod 
; and  the  first  song  of  Elfrida,  there  la 
1 not  one  tune  that  clings  to  the  memory 
as  you  go  out  into  the  night.  You 
remember  Miss  Summerville,  you  re- 
member Mr.  Slavin,  although  you  may 
Wish  to  dismiss  them  speedily  from  the 
mind.  For  you  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  who  shouted  from  the  ga - 
lery  last  night,  "What’s  the  matter  with 
Slavin?  He's  all  right. 


To  put  the'  thing*  in  a nutshell,  an 
nrtsrlnally  good  idea  has  been  spoiled  by 
nandering  to  alleged  popular  taste.  It 
might  "mve  been  a pleasure  to  see 
“Brian  Boru”  in  its  original  form. 

* * >S» 

The  performance  does  not  call  for  ex- 
tended  comment.  The  company  is  one 

of  only  falr  abilUy’  for  Mr-  de  AnS  J 

who  is  very  amusing  in  grotesque  and 
impossible  character  parts,  is  surpris- 
ingly dull  as  O’Hara.  The  chorus  is 
large  and  well  trained,  and  the  orches- 
tra is  of  reasonable  proportions  and 
proficiency.  The  piece  is  well  mounted 
Mr.  Eugene  was  an  Imposing  Brian,  and 
he  sang  in  manly,  heroic  fashion.  Mr. 
Slade  and  Mr.  Paget  sang  and  acted 
with  spirit,  and  Mr.  Ricketts  was  labo- 
riously tiresome  as  Fitz-Stephen. 

* * * , 
Miss  Fabris  is  stouter  in  face  and 

figure  than  when  she  was  last  here, 
but  her  voice  is  shrill  and  sour,  and  the 
exertion  made  in  tone-production  is  un- 
pleasant to  the  eye.  Miss  Golden  sang 
with  more  fervor  than  art. 

The  audience  was  large  and  ap 
nlauslve.  There  were  curtain  calls,  and 
Mr  Edwards  did  not  make  a speech. 

; -1  j PHILIP  HALE. 

“JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK.” 


rime  and  the  Hour  say=>.  4-  — r 

lady  in  this  town  whose  name  Is  a peg 
upon  which  the  whole  mass  of  news- 
paper ’society’  writers  hang  their  fig- 
ments, day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  until  one  does  not  know  who  Is 
more  pitiable,  the  subject  or  the  ex-, 
hausted  reader.  The  height  of  absurd^ 
ltv  was  reached  when  a contemporary 
reported  one  day  that  she  had  visited 
the  Zoo  ’incognito.’  Now  what  does  tba*l 
mean?”  We  suppose  it  means  that  the 
animals — four-legged— did  not  recognize 

!her.  

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Monte) 
Carlo  is  no  longer  what  it  was;  thel 
glorv  is  departed.  It  was  oh'Y  la^ 

?he  game  is  uninteresting.  So  also  is  the  v 
new  chef.  Off  to  Algiers  -G.  B.  N.  , 1 

And  yesterday  we  learned  that  Miss 
-E  ten  Terry  was  refused  admissmn  to 
the  Caribou  account  of  her  clothes.  | 
Sherry’s  in  New  Yrork  is  more  liberal.  • 

The  paragraphers  are  humane.  We  j 
have  not  noticed  any  strained  alhislpn 
to  "Sherry  and  egg."  and  no  one  has 
reoresented  Mr.  Comstock  as  exclaim-  \ 
ing,  “I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

•Why  she  walks  badly.”  But  wome"! 
in  novels  seldom  walk.  According  to, 
Charles  Reade,  they  glide.  Accordint 
to  George  Meredith  they  swim. 


• 4 ‘Eve’y thin’s  peculiar,"  ' interrupted  Mg  ] 
Bacchus,  with  a wave  of  his  hand.  It  s a 
pecuuar  thing  to  be  alive,  that’s  what  I ever 

thinks."  

\ large  room  in  the  Porphyry  Club 
has  been  set  apart  for  a special  pur- 
pose. The  chairs  and  tables  and  sofas 
have  been  fastened  securely  to  the 
floor  The  walls  have  been  padded. 
Mattresses  have  taken  the  pl^tage 
rugs.  Members  who  wish  to  en0age 
the  room  for  an  hour  or  an  even  ng  aie 
obliged  *o  leave  their  names  with  the 
steward,  before  the  neon  of  the  same 
dav.  After  two  or  more  conversational- 
ists take  possession  of  the  room,  the 
door  is  locked  on  the  outside.  The  only 
communication  with  the  's70r  f J 

through  the  dumb-waiter,  which  re- 
eponds  to  any  order  shouted  down  | 
■well.  When  the  conversationalists  arc  | 
tired,  they  may  call  for  release  thcy 
ore  released,  whether  tired  or  fres  , 
at  the  hour  of  closing;  and  if  they  are 
released  before  this  latter  hour,  t y 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  other  rooms 
that  night.  This  room  Is  to  be  used 
solely  by  members  who  insist  on  dis- 
cussing the  Bram  trial. 

Daughter— “George  says  he  fears  he 
can’t  support  me  in  the  style  I m ac 

CThemFath:;-“Marry  him.  anyhow.  I 
can’t  keep  it  up  much  longer  my- 
6elf.” Town  Topics. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  has 
about  35,000  books  in  his  life;  and  yet  he 
If,  not  nearly  so  formidable  a foe  to  so- 
ciety as  the  man  who  owns  and  reads 
only  one  book.  Do  you  remember  the 
Cppm.nn  case?  That  bloody  wretch 
was  the  man  of  one  book,  which  he  had 
read  until  it  goaded  him  to  1 

tlie  author,  hut  a whole  family.  He 
that  reads  35,000  volumes  Is  compara- 
tively safe.  He  has  varied  Interests 
No  true  collector  would  care  for  so 
many  books,  and  the  man  of  So  000 • s 
hardly  capable  of  feeling  a murderous 
thrill  when  he  sees  the  choice  library  ot 
* rival;  his  taste  is  gross;  he  buys  in 
hulk  The  ideal  collector  is  a man  who 
would  kill  the  owner  of  a unique  v°lun’® 
„nd  then  have  the  book  bound  In  the 
"kin  of  the  victim.  Jack-the-Rtpper  is 
to  him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  col- 
lectors known  to  fame,  in  a quiet,  un 
ostentatious  way,  although  he  did  not 
fnr  hooks  or  stamps  or  monograms. 


Our  old  friend  Walsingham  is  at  las 
in  Ms  rea!  element.  At  Washington  h 
is  sitting  in  the  laps  of  diplomat^ 
and  giving  them  points  on  diplomacy 
We  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  is  wearing  ribbons,  medals  and 
other  "gewgaws, ’’  which  appealed  so 
strongly  to  Andrew  Johnson  when  he 
madeShis  alcoholic  address  to  the  for- 
eign ministers:  “You’uns  there  with 
the  gewgaws  on.” 

We  invite  respectfully  the  attention 
of  those  who  admire  "the  style  of 
•Nancy  Noon’  ” to  this  sentence,  picked 
at  random:  "How  could  he  in  this 

Matter  hear  the  calls  of  the  Virtues 
God’s  hautboys,  bugling  men  to  high 
moments?”  A hautboy  that  will  bugle 
a man  or  a woman  -should  be  added  at 
once  to  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Mr.  Sautet  should  bugle  a concerto  and 
the  audience  at  the  same  tl*n®’  y 
did  not  the  gifted  author  ot  Nancy 
Noon"  speak  of  "the  Virtues,  God  s 
bugles,  hautboying  men  to  high 
moments”?  "Hautboying"  is  a prettier 
verb  than  “bugling.”  And  a bugle 
that  can  hautboy  is  surely  an  interest- 
ing instrument. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1890,  Mr.  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt  was  attacked  by  I 
goose-flesh  on  learning  this  detail  in  the 
trade  of  a slater.  "I  am  told  his  em- 
■nlover  takes  50  centimes  out  of  his  | 
wages  each  month  to  pay  for  the  litter 
on  Which  he  will  be  moved  the  day  he  j 
falls  from  a roof.” 
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Two  Singers  at  Keith’s  New  Tbea-  U 
tre— The  Melourgia  Concert  in! 
Steinert  Hall- Second  Concert  of 
the  Boston  String  Quartet. 

Mr.  Alberti,  a baritone  of  the  late  | 
Mapleson  Opera  Company,  and  his  wife  1 
Mrs.  Orlandl- Alberti,  are  singing  this  | 
week  at  Keith’s  New  Theatre.  1 

Mr  Alberti  sang,  the  afternoon  I • 
heard  him,  "Dio  Possente.”  from 
••Faust.”  It  was  Interesting  to  see  how 
an  old  Italian  tradition  was  respected 
by  him;  he  varied  the  reprise,  and  he 
is  the  first  baritone  I have  heard  for 
several  years  who  thus  applied  an  old 
rule  to  Gounod’s  music.  He  sang  the  air 
with  more  tenderness  than  is  usual, 
lover  was  suggested  more  frequentlj 
than  a soldier.  But  he  sang  with  taste 
however  you  might  have  been  disposed 
to  criticise  the  fundamental  conception 
\ Mrs.  Orlandl- Alberti  sang  the  famom 
Vng  from  Rossini’s  "Barber,”  aita  Sm 
VaS  Joined  by  her  husband  in  a duel 
xYom  the  same  delightful  opera.  Mrs* 
Alberti's  voice  is  neither  as  fresh  no  . 
as  well  trained  as  that  of  her  husband  ft 
but  she  sang  with  vivacity  and  som  I 
natural  intelligence.  She  was  forthnat  f 
in  coming  between  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Ell!  I 
and  Jeupie  Dunn.  ¥ 

As  Is  the  custom  In  Continental  clue- 
Mr  Alberti  appeared  in  what  we  ar 
pleased  to  call  full  evening  dress, 
remember  the  first  performance 
••Mors  et  Vita”  In  Paris,  when  th 
baritone  and  tenor  parts!  were  take 
respectively  by  Faure  and  Edwar 
Lloyd.  Tho  concert  was  at  the  ire 
cadero,  in  the  afternoon.  The  contras 
between  the  men  was  striking.  I aui 
was  in  evening  dress,  without  glove 
He  sat  like  an  artist,  conscious  of  h 
worth,  a polished  gentleman.  Lloj 
wore  a huge,  baggy,  Prince  Albe 
coat;  his  white  gloves  bulged.  t 
looked  beefV  and  ill  at  ease.  After  t! 
performance  Gounod,  who  was  the  co 
ductor,  kissed  each  of  them  with  war 
impartiality. 


-ve  its  first  concert  of  the  season  last) 
ng  in  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs.  Water 

I nouse,  Mrs.  Swift.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Dr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Swift  were  the  solo 
singers;  Mr.  Van  Vllet  was  the  'cellist; 
Mr.  Wry  was  the  pianist,  and  Mr.  Pot- 
ter the  organist. 

The  feature  of  the  program  was 
Sterndale  Bennett’s  "Mfty  Queen,” 
which  was  given  last  night  by  a chorus 
of  about  40  voices  and  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  piano  and  organ.  When  it 
was  first  produced— almost  40  years  ago 
with  Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves  "and 
the  inimitable  Mr.  Weiss”  as  solo  sing- 
ers, it  may  have  been  a pleasant  pas- 
toral. although  I doubt  if  any  perform- 
ance ever  justified  the  hysterical  decla- 
ration of  one  of  Bennett’s  admirers: 
In  short,  the  'May  Queen’  is  a master- 
piece which  will  last  as  long  as  music 
itself."  Sung  last  night  without  an 
orchestra  and  without  warmth  or  force, 
the  cantata  seemed  hopelessly  anti- 
quated, and  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  real  vitality  in  the 
music. 

There  may  or  there  may  not  have  been 
changes  in  the  Melourgla;  but  in  certain 
respects,  notably  purity  of  Intonation, 
there  has  been  a marked  improvement 
The  quality  of  the  female  voices  is 
better  than  that  of  the  men,  but  this 
statement  may  be  applied  to  more  am- 
bitious societies  in  the  United  States. 
The  Melourgia  phrases  with  more  intel- 
ligence than  It  did  last  season.  It  should 
confine  its  attention,  however,  for  some 
| time  to  very  simple  part  songs,  until 
■ it  has  gained  greater  confidence,  a 
| surer  control  over  the  difficult  matter 
of  accentuation,  and  a more  decisive 
attack.  Last  night  the  "Serenade,”  by 
Elgar,  gave  more  genuine  musical  en- 
joyment than  did  the  ambitious  attempt 
to  sing  a dull  cantata,  with  an  absurdly 
ineffective  accompaniment. 

So  far  as  the  soloists  were  concerned, 

Mr.  Bartlett  bore  away  the  honors.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  hear  him  under  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  circumstances- 
for  it  is  very,  very  seldom  that  he  for- 
gets his  art  or  misunderstands  the  com- 
poser. Mrs.  Waterhouse  has  an  agree- 
able voice.  It  is  a pity  that  she  does 
not  use  it  with  greater  animation  and 
isentiment.  Mr.  Van  Vliet  performed 
an  exceedingly  difficult  feat  on  the 
’cello.  He  plfiys  Schumann’s  "Trau- 
raerei”  slower  than  I have  ever  heard  it 
in  concert  hall  or  boarding-house  parlor 
Dr.  Clark  was  loudly  applauded  for  his 
delivery  of  Robin  Hood’s  song.  The 
second  and  last  concert  of  the 
Melourgia  will  be  given  in  May. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  STRING  QUARTET  CON- 
J CERT. 


r 


LaM  Mia,  Jl  Allah! 

Days  inde  *d!  A shepherd’s  tent 
Served  3 then  for  house  and  fold; 
All  to  wh  jm  we  gave  or  lent. 

Paid  us  hack  a thousand  fold. 
Troublouf  4 years  by  myriads  wailed. 
Rarely  'had  a cross  for  us. 

Never  w hen  we  gaily  sailed, 

Singini  down  the  Bosphorus. 
L-k’laha,  11  Allah! 

The  Bo  sphorus,  the  Bosphorus! 

The*  e never  came  a cross  for  us, 
While  we  daily,  gaily  sailed, 

Ado  wn  the  meadowy  Bosphorus. 


When  : there  was  talk  some  time  ago 
bout  i new  Music  Hall  which  should 
lescer  a upon  the  Back  Bay,  as  the 
few  Jerusalem  from  the  clouds,  with 
loset  3 for  sealskin  sacks,  racks  for 
imbr'Mlas.  and  checks  for  Arctic  over- 
hoert,  many  were  allured  to  subscrip- 
ion,  by  the  promise  of  real  baigroires 
BM  practical  ambulatories.  We  hope 
tMjfkl  the  Fenway  Garden  will  be  pro- 

ilfded  with  these  adjuncts  to  pleasure. 
If  we  cannot  have  baignoires— and  they 
taiay  be  mistaken  by  Uncle  Amos  for 
bathrooms— give  us  three  or  four  am- 
bulatories and  at  least  two  succursal 
aisles. 

We  hear  you  ask,  “What  has  the 
ipoetlc  burst  at  the  head  of  this  column 
to  do  with  the  above  paragraph?” 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  dear 
Madam.  There  Is  no  order,  no  co- 
ijerency,  no  purpose,  and,  we  believe, 
there  is  no  deception.  The  little  para- 
graph that  leads  each  day  may  be  a 
quotation  from  Phlneas  Fletcher — oh, 
-are  and  neglected  poet!— or  Artemus 
Ward;  from  an  annual  report  of  a 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  or  from  the 
memoirs  of  Casanova;  from  the  novel 
if  today  or  from  our  great  work,  as  yet 
unpublished,  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Prac- 
tice of  Yawping,"  in  6 vols.,  fol.,  pig- 
skin, to  be  sold  only  by  subscription. 

At  the  same  time  we  pity  you  if  you 
have  never  sailed  adown  the  foamy, 
loyous  Bosphorus.  We  can  not  ex- 
claim with  James  Clarence  Mangan: 
■♦And  bad  luck  attends  and  ends 
Boatings  down  the  Bosphorus.” 

: did  in  Mangan’s  case,  for  he  in- 
:ed  on  spending  nights  as  well  as 
days  in  the  boat.  But  though  gray 
iare  sorrowfully  brushed  away, 
m,  as,  you  stand  before  the  glass, 
>e  that  you  are  still  able  to  join 
JtSbilee  of  the  Illuslonized. 


And  so  there  Is  a relationship.'  They 
look  forward  to  Immediate  good  tin— 
standing  between  labor  and  capital, 
agreeable  and  rapid  transit,  removal 
of  vice  by  legislation,  n hall  which  will 
be  the  fit  abiding  place  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  are  sailing  adown 
the  Bosphorus,  which  flows  through 
the  kingdom  ruled  by  Francis  Wil- 
son I.  

There  should  be  no  slippery  elm  used 
for  the  new  Cabinet. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  to  these  lines  of  Mangan, 
who  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  Meer 
Djafrlt  against  “the  Tngleezee  Khafir, 
calling  himself  Djwun  Bool  Djenkin- 
inn.’’  They  sum  up  concisely  sundry 
editorial  articles  that  have  been  pub- 
lished by  our  revered  contemporary: 

"I  spit  on  thy  clothing. 

That  garb  for  baboons! 

I eye  with  deep  loathing 
Thy  tight  pantaloons! 

I curse  the  cravat 
That  encircles  thy  throat, 

And  thy  cooking-pot  hat. 

And  thy  swallow-tailed  coat!" 

French  judges  have  been  wrangling 
over  this  question  of  absorbing  general 
Interest:  “When  a man  dies  and  leaves 
all  his  fortune  to  his  wife,  has  he  the 
right  to  direct  that  in  the  event  of  her 
marrying  again  she  shall  lose  the  be- 
quest?” A test  case  was  first  brought 
before  the  Lisieux  tribunal,  which  held 
that  the  testator  had  the  right.  The 
Caen  Court  of  Appeal  thought  differ- 
ently. This  was  its  argument:  "The 
Creator  said  ’Increase  and  multiply’; 
celibacy  is  contrary  to  nature  and 
should  not  be  forcibly  imposed.  Celi- 
I bacy  becomes  the  more  disagreeable, 
■when  once  the  spouse  has  tasted  the 
sweets  of  marriage.”  There  was  also 
talk  of  the  decreasing  population  of 
France.  The  decree  was  that  the 
widow  could  keep  the  money  and  marry 
again.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal decided  recently  that  the  husband, 
cr  the  wife,  has  a right  to  restrict  the 
conditions  of  a legacy  in  the  manner 
about  which  there  was  dispute.  '• 

The  New  York  Sun  pays  a handsome 
compliment  to  a distinguished  states- 
man of  this  Commonwealth:  "The  Hon. 
Elijah  Adams  Morse,  M.  C.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  a literary  person  of  much 
effluence  of  quotation,  and  it  seems  es- 
pecially rash  to  question  his  accuracy 
In  the  field  of  hymnology,  ‘I  believe,’  he 
told  some  of  his  Massachusetts  brethren 
the  other  day,  the  hymn  that  says: 

” ‘The  hill  of  Zion  yields 
A thousand  sacred  sweets. 

Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  place 
Or  walk  the  golden  streets.’ 

"Perhaps  no  other  species  of  poetical 
composition  is  habitually  so  tampered 
with,  botched  and  arbitrarily  changed 
as  is  the  hymn.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  heard  this  hymn  sung  with  not 
the  exact  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
but  with  the  substitution  in  the  third 
line  of  ’Before  we  reach  the  heavenly 
fields.'  The  exigency  of  the  rhyme  might 
seem  to  favor  this  reading,  but,  alas,  ( 
In  too  many  hymns  the  rhymes  are  al- 
together too  accommodating.  Besides, 
Mr.  Morse’s  scholarship  may  be  depend- 
ed upon.” 


trews,  the  very  ground  are  familiar  wltl! 
the  villagers.  The  sky  is  accustomed  to 
them.  Suddenly  a corpse — the  body  of 
one  murdered— Is  found  there.  Nature 
sounded  no  alarm  when  it  saw  the 
deed.  Neither  sun  nor  moon  cares  to 
benr  testimony.  Thousands  of  years 
ego  there  may  have  been  murder  on 
that  very  spot.  No  summer  day  has 
passed  for  a century  without  the  sight 
of  death  there  in  what  we  regard  as  an 
insignificant  form.  And  to  Nature,  the 
Kosmic  Sphinx,  the  mother  that  bore 
you,  the  girl  you  love,  the  man  whom 
> ou  would  kill  if  you  had  the  courage, 
Is  of  no  more  lively  interest  than  the 
bee  or  the  gnat,  the  angleworm  or  the 
placid  cow. 


was  so  Irrdfcfstlble  that  you  Yu*  Po^ulUdh 

who  smoked  slyly  the  cigarette  ends  re-  i 
Jected  by  (Mr.  Plncemallle  of  the  Mu-  I 
nielpal  Council  was  frightened  and  1 
abandoned  tho  habit  forever. 


| This  indifference  of  Nature  disturbs 
the  sensitive  and  the  nervous  who  go 
I Into  the  country  for  rest.  There  is 
many  a one  that  could  endure  the  sight 
«f  a battle  or  a hanging  more  easily 
than  the  sight  of  the  stars  from  a 
lonely  field.  The  near  roar  of  a street  . 
is  less  disquieting  than  the  ghastly 
faience  of  a cold  night  as  you  look 
furtively  at  the  encompassing  hills.  ! 

And  a village  murder  by  the  force  of 
the  irony  of  the  situation  becomes  of 
almost  national  interest.  The  people  in 
distant  cities  know  the  murdered  one 
as  though  She  were  a neighbor.  The 
petty  details  of  her  actions  just  before  I 
her  taking  ofC  are  discussed  as  though  j 
■they  were  Napoleonic  deeds.  The, crime  j 
Is  discussed  in  street  cars,  parlors,  bar- 
rooms. Only  Nature  that  witnessed  the 
struggle  holds  her  tongue  and  attends  | 
strictly  to  her  business.  For  Nature  is  I 
never  excited.  Nature  has  no  curi- 
osity. 


The  eyes  of  Egyptologists  are  still 
turned  toward  New  York. 


; twv  i y — 


Westward  the  Princess  Chimay  takes 
her  way.  In  Budapest  a singer— in  Ber- 
lin as  a living  picture— then  Paris,  of 
course,  with  song  and  dance  and  ex- 
hibition of  diamonds— across  the  chan- 
nel to  entertain  Queen  Victoria  who 
•will  give  her  a set  of  her  memoirs  and 
an  Indian  shawl— and  then— and  then— 
New  York.  The  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology.  Old  Chimes,  the  Historical 
Painter,  and  the  Chief  Manager  of  the 
Great  Wild  East  Show  are  making 
arrangements  to  meet  her  on  the  dock. 

Long  training  is  not  necessary  to  suc- 
cess on  the  dramatic  stage.  Here  is 
Miss  Atkinson,  who  leaped  with  a 
bound  from  the  tennis  court  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Thespian  temple.  Her 
debut  was  telegraphed  to  the  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
The  critics  agree  with  surprising  un- 
animity. "She  has  a few  lines  to  speak 
in  the  second  act.  She  wears  tights, 
gauze  trousers,  a zouave  jacket  and 
i a little  cap.”  Do  we  know,  as  much 
about  the  costumes  of  Burbadge  or 
| Mrs.  Siddons? 

j To  W.  B.:  “Cabinet”  in  the  phrase 
) "the  President’s  Cabinet,"  comes  from 
"cabinet,  the  private  room  in  which 
the  /confidential  advisers  of  the  sov- 
; ereign  or  chief  ministers  of  a country 
HMset-”  Originally  the  word  was  an 
English  diminutive  of  "cabin"  and 
I meant  “ a little  cabin,  hut,  tent,  dwell- 
ing, den  or  hole  of  a beast”;  but  in 
certain  senses  it  was  influenced  largelv 
by  the  French  “Cabinet.”  6 y 
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Instead  of  there  being  before  him  the 
pale  face  of  Eustacia,  and  a masculine  shape 
unknown,  there  was  only  the  imperturbable 
countenance  of  the  heath,  which,  having 
defied  the  cataclysmal  onsets  of  centuries, 
reduced  to  insignificance  by  its  seamed  and 
antique  features  the  wildest  turmoil  of  a 
single  man. 

And  it  is  this  imperturbable  counte- 
nance that  disturbs  some  persons,  city- 
Lred,  who  would  fain  live  in  the  coun- 
try. The  streets,  the  houses  of  a large 
town  are  familiar,  humanized  in  a 
measure.  You  know  the  general 
scheme  of  the  huge  apartment  house. 
The  electric  lights  are  nearer  than 
the  stars,  and  cause  you  to  forget  even 
the  worn  out,  inhospitable  moon.  There 
Is  no  mystery  about  the  tree  in  the 
ICommon;  It  Is  tagged  with  scientific 
pc  curacy. 

I A town  is  not  as  heartless  as  Nature. 
Tou  hear  talk  of  “stony  streets"  and 
/Jou  read  pretty  phrases  about  the  "im- 
passive city,”  but  a town  1st  after  all 
",  creation  of  man,  and  let  is  a part 
of  him.  If  the  town  abuse  [you,  it  is 
as  though  your  enemy  were  a-raiiing. 
The  town  may  be  cynical,  cruel,  filthy 
In  speech  and  behavior;  far  more  ap- 
palling is  the  indifference  of  Nature, 
the  indifference  of  Egdon  Heath,  for 
instance,  toward  the  anguish  of  Yeo- 
bright  and  his  mother,  toward  the 
coquetry  of  Eustacia,  toward  the 
pathetic  fidelity  of  Dlggory  Venn. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  a village  mur- 
der is  more  horrific  than  fatal  stabbing 
or  shooting  within  town  walls.  There 
Is  on  some  hillside  a pretty  spot,  se- 
questered, peaceful.  In  summer  chil- 
dren rest  there  under  the  shade  of  the 
| trees;  or  lovers  watch  the  going  down 
of  the  sun;  or  an  aged  woman  looks 
across  at  the  burying-ground.  The 
| place  has  a name;  perhaps  grotesque 

t Th„ ,v..: 


The  Horse-radish  is  lying  on  his  side 

And  smoking  a pipe  of  tobacco. 

Makhorka!  White  hazel  tree,  oh,  raspberry 
bush! 

Vyeryeyiewshki  vyerye'dew,  viewshki,  view- 
sky  vyeryeviewshki. 

Young  lady  has  little  morocco  shoes. 

And  the  old  woman,  a termagent, 

Took  a dislike  to  the  smell 

Of  tobacco!  white  hazel  tree,  oh.  raspberry 
bush ! 

Vyeryeviewshki  vyeryeview,  viewshki,  view- 
sky  vyeryeviewshki. 

Young  lady  has  little  morocco  shoes. 


We  were  reminded  of  this  gem  of  Ro- 
many fancy  by  reading  a pamphlet  the 
other  day  in  which  consumption,  ner- 
vous depression,  and  appendicitis  are 
trajeed  directly  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
There  is  no  discrimination  made  be- 
tween an  honest  pipe  or  two  and  a box 
of  cigarettes;  between  drugged,  sticky 
Oriental  tobacco  and  the  thin  black 
slab  that  delights  the  dwellers  in  the 
Tide-Waiter  District.  The  reasoning 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  pamphleteer 
reminded  r.s  also  of  “An  Essay  on  the 
Relationship  Existing  between  the 
Abuse  of  the. Pipe  and  the  Increase  of 
Guillotine  Executions,”  written  by 
Stanislas  Quilgars,  Secretary  to  the 
Mayor  of  Vicq  This  essay  was 
crowned  by  the  Society  of  Hygiene. 

And  this  is  Mr.  Qullgars’s  line  of  ar- 
gument: (1)  Tobacco,  drying  the  lar- 

ynx. turns  vou  into  a sponge  and  makes 
you  suck  the  bottle:  oil  on  fire;  (2)  the 
bottle  puts  cards  in  your  hands  and  de- 
bauch in  your  belly;  (3)  debauch  drives 
the  husband  against  the  wife  and 
* hakes  the  bludgeon  in  the  household; 
(4)  the  bludgeon  becomes  a knife, 
thumps  become  gashes,  quarrels  turn 
Into  assassinations;  therefore,  every 
puffer  of  smoke  finds  the  guillotine  in 
the  bow]  of  his  pipy  This  reasoning 


It  appears  from  Professor  Fay’s  re  . 
marks  that  the  Sella  collection  which 
has  made  “a  successful  tour  among  the 
libraries  In  the  prominent  cities  of  the 
country"  Is  one  of  the  most  Intrepid 
climbers  of  the  Appalachian  Society, 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
Reverend  W.  Copley  Winslow  are  sur- 
prised that  he  has  not  been  called  as 
*n  export  in  the  Seeley  investigation. 
His  reputation  as  an  acute  and  erudite 
Egyptologist  is  acknowledged  in  two 
continents. 


Mr.  Colwell  has  been  awarded  J50.000 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife’s  affection.  She 
must  be  an  uncommonly  fine  woman.  | 

If  Theodore  Roosevelt  should  be 
chosen  President  of  Hobart  College 
there  would  surely  be  a well  endowed 
chair  of  pugilism. 


Dr.  Ferdinand  Braun,  accused  of 
passing  forged  checks,  says  he  has  been 
confounded  with  his  wicked  twin 
brother.  The  defence  is  not  original. 
Artemus  Ward  told  us  long  ago  of  a 
/ grave,  ministerial-looking  and  elderly 
man  In  a white  choker  w*ho  had  a gift 
i enterprise  concern  at  a fair  in  Cleve- 
land. ’’  ’My  friends,’  he  solemnly  said, 
■■you  will  observe  that  this  jewelry  is 
elegant  Indeed,  but  I can  afford  to  give 
It  away,  as  I have  a twin  brother  seven 
years  older  than  I am,  in  New  York 
city,  who  steals  it  a great  deal  faster 
than  I can  give  It  away.  No  blanks, 
my  friends— all  prizes— and  only  fifty 
cents  a chance.  I don’t  make  any- 
thing myself,  my  friends— all  I get  goes 
to  aid  a sick  woman— my  aunt  in  the 
ountry,  gentlemen— and,  besides,  I like 
to  see  folks  enjoy  themselves!’  ” 


(We  have  been  requested  to  publish 
the  following  communication.  We  do 
It  with  great  pleasure,  for  we  know  the 
author  to  be  a sweet,  strong  soul,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Art  Club,  and 
j a faithful  attendant  at  the  Emanuel 
Church:  "It  has  been  suggested  in  one 
of  the  Back  Bay  studios  that  Little 
Egypt  be  modeled  and  placed  in  the 
Public  Library  as  a companion  piece 
| to  ‘The  Bacchante.’  It  will  be  educa- 
tional by  showing  the  progress  of  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  ‘Form  Divine,’  and 
be  of  great  aid  in  developing  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  a taste  for  the  pure 
in  life  as  in  art.” 


And  what  is  to  be  said  of  a civiliza- 
tion that  drove  Hoffmann  at  Sing  Sing 
to  suicide.  He  had  no  work  to  occupy 
his  mind.  He  felt  his  mind  giving  way. 
He  killed  himself.  A cowardly  Legisla- 
ture had  decided  that  he  should  be  with- 
out work;  that  he  should  be  in  solitary 
confinement,  without  any  distraction; 
without  the  possibility  of  doing  some- 
thing that  might  be  of  use  to  him  after 
he  had  served  his  time. 


Dr.  Allan  M’Lane  Hamilton  says, 
with  reference  to  the  idleness  at  Sing 
Sing,  “In  the  English  prisons  the  con- 
victs are  forced  to  do  worthless  labor. 
Instance  the  treadmill,  the  crank  and 
the  other  devices  which  call  for  work 
that  is  non-productive  of  results.  It 
Is  purely  automatic,  but  it  Is  work.” 
But  does  Dr.  Hamilton  really  advocate 
the  use  of  the  crank  in  our  prisons? 
Does  he  remember  the  story  of  con- 
vict life  in  England  as  told  by  Charles 
Reade  without  contradiction?  How  9 
jailers  out  of  10  tampered  with  cranks? 
“Each  crank  tasked  the  Sisyphus  three 
times  what  it  professed  to  do.  It 
was  calculated  that  four  prisoners,  on 
an  average  crank  marked  10  pounds,  had 
to  exert  an  aggregate  of  force  equal 
to  one  horse;  and  this  exertion  was  pro- 
longed, day  after  day,  far  beyon#  a 
borse’s  power  of  endurance,  and  in 
many  cases  on  a modicum  of  food  so 
scanty  that  no'  horse  ever  foaled,  so 
fed,  could  have  drawn  an  arm  chair 
a mile.”  The  . treadmill— the  crank*- 
these  are  as  cruel,  hideous  engines  as 
the  Nuremberg  virgin,  "the  rack, 
etrapado,  or  the  boiling  boot." 

/Iss  Aagot  Lunde’s  Concert  in 
Steinert  Hall  Last  Evening— A 
Singer  Who  Has  Improved  in 
Many  Wajrs. 

Miss  Aagot  Lunde,  assisted  by  Miss  [ 
Laura  Webster,  'cellist,  gave  a concert 
last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  a large  and  applausive  audience. 
Miss  Lunde  sang  these  songs: 

Vi  Fida  lo  Sposo  (Ezio) )'■ 

Con  Rauco  Mormorio  (Rodelinda) 

Handel 

Stilles  Letrl 

Heimllohe  Grusse ' 5 

Mondnacht  

Anathema  

T -c*  „ Fislltz  j 

Im  \ olkstotn Jadassohn 

Wake  Not,  but  Hear  Me,  Love Osgood* 

In  Picarriie Foote 

I Arise  from  Dreams  of  Thee Woolf 

A Madrigal Harris 

Faa  FJellet  . Kerulf 

Mens  Jeg r Venter Grieg 

Polska  Dannstrom 

Efteraarsstormen  Dries- 

Skat .7  .Kerulf 


/ L Miss  Xunde  made  her  dSbut  In  Bostv 


m. 


Nc 


If  I am  not  mistaken,  about  five  years 
ago.  She  then  sang  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  not  often  controlled  by  taste 
or  art.  Her  Intonation  was  very  lrn- 
i pure;  she  was  frequently  guilty  of 
1 aouoplns:  an  a her  phrasing  was  simply 
a matter  of  taking  and  losing  breath 
at  random.  She  was  furthermore  un- 
. , — »uUr  with  the  English  language. 

one  who  heard  her  then  would 
r« cognized  her  last  night;  for  her 
rn  courage  and  Industry  and  the  ad- 1 
rable  teaching  to  which  she  has  sub- 1 
tted  herself  have  made  her  another  j 
►man,  a singer  who  now  shows  many 
-aalng  qualities. 

I do  not  say  that  her  singing  last 
fht  was  lluwless.  Her  Intonation  was 
-t  always  pure,  and  this  was  espe- 
il'.y  notlcrahle  In  the  songs  by  Grieg. 
It  unfaithfulness  to  the  true  pitch  is 
be  observed  often  when  who  attacks 
, upper  lone.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
■r  career  she  was  undoubtedly  badly  | 
uighi.  and  the  break  in  the  contralto 
ilce  was  not  bridged  with  underatantl- 
an  Infirmity  that  live  years 
,>d  chronlo  Is  now  only  oeca- 
d".  when  she  sings  within  the 
art  of  her  voice  her  intonation 
[he  should  still  persevere;  and 
....  H-esent  she  should  abstain  from 
ongi 'that  make  toe  great  demands  on 
compass. 

And  now  for  the  evidence  of  her  Im- 
provement In  ether  ways.  She  uses 
the  legate  with  sltlll.  and  she  is  not  as 
reckless  ns  formerly  in  the  abuse  of  the 
portamento.  Her  enthusiasm  Is  under 
control.  She  no  longer  whoops  her  cli- 
maxes. She  has  not  merely  a piano  and 
a fortissimo;  she  knows  dynamlcjjrada- 
tlons  between  the  two,  eiTd  last  evening 
she  employed  the  pianissimo  effectively. 
Her  enunciation  Is  distinct.  Her  phras 
Ing  Is  more  Intelligent.  In  the  cadences 
of  the  airs  by  Handel  she  forced  her 
tones  unnecessarily,  but  this  Is  a vicious 
t trick  common  to  singers  who  accept  al- 
leged Handellan  traditions.  She  was 
beard  to  best  advantage,  perhaps,  In 
i "Mondnacht."  “A  Madrigal”  (a  perfunc- 
tory song  by  Victor  Harris),  and  the 
characteristic  eonga  by  Kerulf  and 
Dannstrom.  I think  she  could  have 
made  more  of  Mr.  Woolf’s  eminently 
musical  setting  of  Shelley's  verses, 
for  the  singer  did  not  rise  to  the  pas- 
sion of  the  climax,  and  the  song 
throughout  demanded  more  sensuous- 
ness of  tone  and  expression.  All  in  all, 
Miss  Lunde  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  results  of  her  patient  work. 


hours  wore  hungry  as  sharks,  she 
should  ker-p  her  promise.  “The  bills 
•were  certainly  lower." 


fo 


We  are  told  that  the  monster  Sneak- 
er. who  lunches  down  town,  consumes 
vast  quantities  of  steak,  pork  chops, 
sausages,  liver,  tripe,  spare  rib.  begin- 
ning always  with  a heavy  stock  soup. 
He  explains  his  voracity  by  saying. 

• •You  know  this  Is  my  dinner.  The 
children  dine  at  1 o'clock,  so  we  have 
a light  supper  at  night.  It’s  a much 
healthier  way  to  live.”  Now,  last  year 
Sneaker’s  lunch  consisted  of  a cup  of 
coffee,  a ham  sandwich  and  a piece 
of  pie.  These  he  devoured  standing, 
and  he  would  fight  for  a place  at  the 
counter  as  though  he  were  contending 
with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus. 

And  what  is  Mrs.  Sneaker  to  do  when 
she  discovers  the  perfidy  of  her  hus- 
band; for  such  perfidy  cannot  long  be 
concealed.  The  old  song  goes: 

••Married  women  take  advice. 

Get  you  everything  that’s  nice, 

A little  drop  of  brandy,  rum  or  gin. 

And  if  your  husband  should  complain, 

Give  the  compliment  again, 

And  whack  him  with  the  wooden  rolling- 
pin.” 

But  Mrs.  Sneaker  is  a woman  of  fine 
breeding,  and  this  age  is  not  as  heroic 
as  the  one  that  saw  the  birth  of  the 
song. 


^ If 


i ,» 


Miss  Web6ter  played  an  andante  from 
a concerto  by  Vleuxtemps;  Popper’s 
Relgen  and  Bruch’s  Ave  Marla.  She 
.did  not  play  with  her^usua^syi^  and 
sentiment.  TWe  piece  *y  Brucp*Ji|One 
of  the  dreariest  things  ever  brought  on 
the  concert  stage  by  a ’cellist. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


Row  just  attend  to  me. 

Married  men  of  all  degree. 

While  I tell  you  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
There’s  nothing,  understand. 

Half  so  pleasing  to  a man, 
a good  temper’d,  kind  and  loving  wife. 
She  is  always  at  her  work, 

TTo’  sometimes  used  like  a Turk, 
e and  everywhere  compelled  she  has  to 


Our  advice  to  Mrs.  Sneaker  is  to 
order  mushrooms  and  artichokes  in 
large  quantities  and  to  insist  on  having 
them  at  least  twice  a day.  If  your 
husband  complain  of  the  price,  tell 
him  mushrooms  should  be  cheap,  be- 
cause in  1503  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
Damascus  for  20  or  30  camels  laden 
with  mushrooms  to  come  each  day  all 
the  way  from  Armenia.  If  he  fail  to 
see  the"  logic  of  this  remark— and  men 
are  often  stupid— recite  this  verse  In  a j 
clear  bell-like  voice: 

"Wheen  the  moon  is  at  the  full, 

Mushrooms  you  may  freely  pull; 

But  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane, 

Wait  ere  you  think  to  pluck  again.” 
Then  turn  the  conversation  to  arti- 
chokes and  insist  on  having  them  im- 
ported from  the  Orkney  Islands.  The 
expense  will  soon  cause  him  to  re- 
turn home  to  his  mutton. 

What’s  this?  A French  artist  import- 
ed to  paint  Major  McKinley?  Was 
there  no  paint  in  Canton?  Was  there 
no  painter  there?  America  should  be 
for  American  painters! 

A School  for  the  Revival  of  the  Lost 
Mysteries  of  Antiquities  has  been  in- 
corporated in  New  York  State.  Are 

there  not  enough  modern  mysteries 

to  satisfy  the  restless  and  the  curi- 
ous? Who  struck  Billy  Patterson': 

Who  stole  Charlie  Ross?  Where  is 

Stewart's  body?  How  was  the  City  of 
Boston  lost?  Who  killed  old  Mr. 
Nathan? 

Mr.  Huneker  regards  Princess  de 
Chimay  as  the  “most  evocative  of 
names.”  Her  uncle,  by  the  way,  does 
not  believe  that  she  is  going  on  the 
stage.  'Tis  a wise  uncle— even  in  Chi- 
cago—that  knows  his  own  niece. 


Concerto  for  ptlBCTorte,  *.v.  W'’’  _ 

, The  interest  of  Dittersdorfs  sym- 
I phony  is  chiefly  historical;  and  yet  the 
man's  voice  is  individual.  the  talent 
of  Havdn  was  acknowledged  by  every- 1 
one  at  the  time  this  symphony  was 
written,  and  his  influence  was  indis- 
putable; and  yet  Dittersdorf  was  not  i 
the  sedulous  ape.  He  thought  for  1 
self;  lie  thought  in  an  honest,  homely 
way.  and  he  gave  himself  no  airs  and 
graces.  It  is  straightforward  music, 
respectable,  and,  like  unto  many  re- 
spectable things  and  persons,  it  is 
rather  dull.  The  katy-did  repetition  of 
simple  theme  is  well-nigh  intolerable, 
just  as  no  doubt  much  that  amuses  or 
| excites  us  today  will  be  yawned  at  by 
\ our  accomplished  descendants.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  we  know  this  sym- 
phony only  through  Kretzsch mar’s  edi- 
tion, with  its  added  expression-marks 
and  filling-out  of  the  cembalo  part. 
With  the  small  orchestra  for  which  it 
was  written,,  and  in  a smaller  hall,  it 
may  have  awakened  livelier  emotions, 
and  the  audience  of  today  is  not  the 
comparatively  simple  folk  who  listened 
with  pleasure  to  Dittersdorf  and  the 
Haydn  of  the  earlier  symphonies. 

I speak  In  another  column  this  morn- 
ing of  the  date  of  Dittersdorfs  first 
symphonies.  There  were  symphonists 
before  Hadyn,  whose  first  work  of  this 
kind  was  written  in  1759.  A symphony 
by  Sammartini  was  played  at  Milan  in 
1734,  and  one  by  Gossec  was  written  in 
1754.  How  would  they  seem  to  modern 
ears?  Hopelessly  stupid?  And  are  any 
of  the  symphonies  which  Dittersdorf 
wrote  on  subjects  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid  still  in  existence?  I 
should  like  to  become  acquainted  with 
Dittersdorfs  musical  idea  of  Diana  in 
the  bath. 


French  version  'Don  Juan’  is  given  ai  ; 
the  Academic  de  musique  in  Paris,  not 

at  the  Op£ra  Comique.”  But  this  sea-  ] 
son  It  is  given  in  Paris  at  each  one  of  i 
these  opera-houses.  Maurel  is  still  , 
singing  the  part  of  the  rake-hclly  hero 
at  the  Opera  Comique. 

Mr.  Apthorp  also  says  "In  Munich  j 
'Don  Giovanni’  has  been  given  .or  , 
some  years  now  in  a small  opera-house.  I 
with  small  orchestra,  and  with  none  j 
of  the  solo  voices  doubled  by  the  chorus  i 
iri  the  first  finale.”  Is  he  sure  that  it 
has  thus  been  given  for  "several 
years” 9 The  famous  attempt  to  give 
the  opera  with  thV  orchestra  of  Mo-  j 
zart,  and  according  to  his  score  and  in  J 
a small  theatre,  was  May  29,  1896.  The  j 
opera  was  then  sung  at  the  Residenz  ( 
theatre  and  not  at  the  Opera  house.  , 

The  4th  Symphony  of  Beethoven  ( 
-ave  much  pleasure  last  night.  In-  ) 
deed  it  gave  such  pleasure  that  it  would  . 
be  a pity  to  fritter  It  away,  even  In 
recollection,  by  idle  dissertations  on  the 
imperishable  adagio,  which  Is  even 
finer  and  nobler  than  Berlioz  s famous 
rhapsodic  burst  evoked  by  it.  Let  It 
br  enough  to  say  that  It  was  played 
i with  full  appreciation  of  Its  countless 
1 beauties,  mysterious  hints,  and  elemen- 
tal grander;. . PHILIP  HALE. 


Am 


run; 


hile  a man  can  banish  care, 

Drown  uoirow  and  dull  care,  . 

A woman  never  knows  when  her  day's  work  s 
done. 

VTe  heard  yesterday  a shocking  tale 
t,f  man’s  depravity.  The  first  of 

Januarv  Mr.  Sneaker  - for  the  sake 
' o'  hi-  wife  we  do  not  give  his  | 
r:  al  name  - told  his  family  at 
breakfast  that  he  proposed  to 

rnak«-  an  experiment  for  a year.  j 

am  convinced,”  he  said,  "that  vegeta- 
rianism Is  the  golden  word  of  health.  I 
have  read  pamphlets  for  and  against  j 
the  practice,  and  the  evidence  is  over-  , 
wh-lmlng  against  meat.  For  meat  is 
m t the  natural  food  of  intellectual  man 
or  lovelv  woman.  Meat  feeds  the  baser 
> oa-slons.  It  provokes  dangerous  blood. 

1 It  b-lrigs  disease.  Centuries  ago  it  was 
•aid  of  the  Atlantes,  ’They  eat  of  no 
kind  of  beast,  neither  dream  In  their 
K’l-r  p ’ Hew  repugnant  Is  the  thought 
of  sustaining  our  life  by  taking  away 
the  life  of  the  Innocent  lamb,  the  pa- 
I thetle  calf,  the  Industrious  hen,  the  cat-j 
tie  feeding  upon  the  hills!  Then  a^ 
vegetable  diet  l«  more  economical.  Meat 
lsdearer  In  Bo-ton  than  In  any  other  | 
American,  city.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Sneaker  and  the  little 
S makers  have  been  living  on  health- 
fo  ids,  buckwheat  cakes,  vegetables, 
milk  and  various  preparations  of  bird- 
seed*. Obedient  to  her  lord’s  request, 
no  meat  has  been  upon  the  table  since 
that  breakfast  morning.  Yesterday  sh- 
remarked  to  her  neighbor  on  the  floor 
ve  that  she  was  tired  of  paste  dishes 
ten-foods,  but  she  had  promised 
i.m  to  reduce  expenses,  and  al- 
to the  children  were  swollen  for  an 
after  each  meal  arid  after  two 


As  you  saunter  in  street  or  are  thrown 
about  in  electric  car,  you  see  men’s 
heads  which  are  so  imposing,  so  author- 
itative. that  they  seem  predestined  to 
adorn  the  postage  stamps  of  a nation. 
YTet  do  not  be  deceived.  We  saw  the 
other  day  a most  venerable  head.  Be- 
nevolence, firmness,  infinite  wisdom, 
hoary  age.  were  combined  in  a subject 
worthy  of  Rembrandt  or  Velasquez. 
Surely  a Judge,  a philanthropist,  or  a 
retired  professor  of  Sanskrit.  We  found 
out  on  inquiry  that  our  sage  played 
Peter  Funk  at  auction  sales. 

It  was  on  Jan.  16,  1890,  that  Mr.  Pil- 
laut  said  of  Wagner— the  composer,  not 
the  inventor  of  a sleeping  car-”His 
musical  form  leads  you  to  think  of  a 
future  world,  and  his  sonorousness  is 
the  sonorousness  that  seems  manufac- 
tured for  the  ears  of  a race’ which  will 
come  long  after  us." 


It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  Miss 
Aus  der  Ohe  again.  I understand  that 
she  wished  to  play  a concerto  by  d’ Al- 
bert, but  the  iateness  of  her  arrival— 
for  she  was  called  suddenly  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Emma  Eames— forbade  the 
necessary  rehearsal.  Perhaps  it  was  as 
well  for  her  to  play  the  familiar  work 
of  Liszt,  and  certainly  her  performance 
of  it  was  admirable,  most  admirable. 

Miss  Ausder  Ohe  grows  steadily  in  her 
art.  There  are  pianists  who  appear  with 
i the  brilliancy  of  a meteor  and  share  its 
sudden  fate.  They  grow  lazy;  they  are 
spoiled  by  flattery:  or  conceit  devours 
them.  Other  pianists  manage  by  per- 
severance and  industry  to  maintain  a 
respectable  position.  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe 
commanded  attention  when  she  first  ap- 
peared in  public;  and  since  that  time 
she  has  grown  steadily  in  musical  sta- 
ture. 

There  was  a time  when  she  was 
Amazonian  in  her  performance.  She 
cvulted  in  her  strength.  She  gdoried  in 
the  contest  between  piano  and  orches- 
tra. And  she  excelled  in  pieces  de- 
manding dash  and  brilliancy.  In  these 
pieces  she  was  a pianist  who  was  inci- 
dentally, bv  accident  of  birth,  a woman. 

Even  now  she  is  a Diana  in  the  purity 
and  the  pride  of  her  performance.  But 
if  she  is  not  a sensuous  player,  she  is 
virginal  rather  than  cold.  She  is  in- 
trepid, not  arrogant.  She  fears  no  diffi- 
culty presented  by  Liszt;  but  she  does 
not  wear  the  scalp  of  the  composer  at 
her  girdle.  Nor  does  she  use  her 
strength  as  though  she  wished  to  show 
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Dittersdorf  and  His  Queer 

Program-Symphonies. 

Dararosch  in  Trouble— The 
Fiasco  of  Lilli  Lehmann. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


The  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Daniel  W.  Frost  of  Springfield  was  cel- 
ebrated in  Grand  Army  Hall  Thursday 
evening. 
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Karl  von  Dittersdorf  Appears  on  may  wen  ue  pruuu  ui  me 

Miss  Aus  der  that  she  .aroused.  It  was  not  manufact- 
the  Program— miss  AUC  . urpd.  it  was  not  genteel  and  perfunc- 

Ohft  Plays  Liszt’s  E Flat  Major 
Piano  Concerto. 


her  superiority  in  this  respect  over  the  | 
poor  brute,  man. 

I admit  that  this  concerto  by  .Liszt 
does  not  make  violent  claims  upon  the 
deep  emotional  character  of  a pianist. 
It  does  make  serious  demands,  how- 
ever, on  technique,  taste  and  under- 
standing. To  say  that  Miss  Aus  der 
Ohe  turned  it  into  something  more 
than  a brilliant  show  piece  is  in  itself 
no  slight  praise.  There  was  no  thought 
last  night  of  difficulty  or  labor  or 
vainglorious  display.  She  played  with 
amazing  fluency,  which  was  controlled 
constantly  by  musical  understanding. 
She  played  with  the  orchestra,  and  not 
against  it.  Although  her  individuality 
was  strongly  pronounced— for  Miss  Aus 
der  Ohe  reminds  you  of  no  one  but  Miss 
Aus  der  Ohe— it  never  stood  between 
the  composer  and  the  audience.  The 
ease,  the  spontaneity  of  her  perform- 
ance! The  charm  of  certain  pedal  ef- 
fects not  too  deliberately  and  patently 
contrived!  And  above  all  the  true  ele- 
gance, without  ostentation,  without  ner- 
vousness, in  performance  and  perform- 
er! Seldom  have  I heard  concerto- 
playing  in  Music  Hall  that  gave  such 
unalloyed  pleasure.  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  enthusiasm 


Bbo 


The  program  of  the  12th  Symphony  : 
concert  given  last  night  in  Music  HaH, 
Emil  Paur,  conductor,  was  as  follows. 

, <•  ;Diller*borf 

i hymA&i.n fe:rli,Mr' 

(Firm  time  In  .Bouton,  j 
1.  Allegro  mol  to.  - 

I l Menueuo’l.,  vivace.  Mem.etto  II., 

1 iranquitlo. 

; i.  Final*-.  l>r>’*ti win?9-  -.  - . _ 


tory.  It  was  as  spontaneous  as  her  own 
performance. 

... 

The  overture  to  “Don  Giovanni  is 
almost  spoiled  by  the  absurd  coda  nec- 
essary to  concert  use.  Written  origi- 
nally for  an  orchestra  of  26  or  27  and 
for  a small  theatre,  it  Is  all  out  of 
proportion  when  played  by  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  Music  Hall. 

In  the  interesting  "entr’acte”  in  the 
program-book  Mr.  Apthorp  says,  "The 


The  name  of  Dittersdorf,  the  sym 
nhonist.  appeared  last  week  t 
first  time  on  a Boston  Symphony  pro- 
-am And,  indeed,  this  writer  of 

many  symphomes-Riemann  uames 

over  loo-violin  concertos,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano-pieces,  operas,  cantatas  ora- 
torios, etc.,  is  now  known  eh  efly  as 
the  author  of  the  comic  opera,  Doctor 
und  Apotheker  1(1786),”  whicl J is  su  l 
eiven  in  Germany  (twice  in  1894),  ana 
ihe  E flat  major  string  quartet,  which 
was®  rsf  Played  here  by  the  Kne.sels 

I JaKari  1 outers,  afterward  known  as 
Karl  von  Dittersdorf,  born  in  A ‘€n"a’ 

I >jov  9 1739,  died  in  1799,  at  the  Castle 
Rothlhotta,  near  Neuhaus,  in  «trc™e 
noverty.  In  his  day  he  was  reckoned 
an  admirable  composer  as  well  as  vio- 
linist Perhaps  his  most  remarkable 
work  for  orchestra  was  the  senes 
12  or  15  symphonies— the  statements  are 
conflicting  concerning  the  exact  mm 

ber-upor.  subjects  taken  from  Ot  d s 
Metamorphoses.  These  are  early  exam- 

S,  ?“• 

the  forest;  the  andante,  Diana  hath-  I 
;!•  in  the  menuet  Actaeon  surprised 
her;  Ihe  subject  of  the  final  is  the  ven- 
geance of  Diana  and  the  devouring  of 
the  offender  by  her  hounds  Another  of 
his  symphonies  was  entitled  The  1 
"mb  of  the  World.”  Another  was 
, anted  "HI  Combatti  mento  delle  umape 
Passion!.”  These  Ovidian  symphonies 
were  published  in  1785,  and  they  ma  I 
Tuch  a stir  that  a grave  theologian  I 
named  Hermes  wrote  a long-win  i I 
analysis  of  thorn.  . I 

And  as  a violinist  Dittersdorf  indulged 
in  vagaries,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  real  ability;  for  m 1786  he  save 
an  imitation  of  the  croaking  of  frogs 
upon  the  violin,  and  we  read  that  the 
••cultured  audience”  was  "uncommon: yj 
well  satisfied  with  this  admirable! 

'’n^was  also  the  author  of  a book, 
his  Autobiography,  dictated  to  his  sorj 
and  published  in  Leipzig  in  1801  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  It  is  a book  oi 
300  pages  miserably  printed  on  wre<checl 
j paper.  This  original  is  now  rare;  bu 
an  English  translation  was  publishe 
in  London  a few  months  ago.  in< 
Autobiography  is  a sad  but  extreme  yj 
entertaining  work,  crammed  w th  uae 
lul  information  about  the  musical  llf< 
of  the  time  and  abounding  In  san. 
advice  to  students  of  the  Violin  am 
composition.  While  it  is  true  that  tK 
custom  of  having  private  orchestra 
gave  great  opportunities  to 
in  the  service  of  Princes  and  led  thei 
to  write  without  anxiety  concerning  a 
•orchestra,  public  or  publisher  the  io 
of  these  composers  was  precarious,  to 
they  were  dependent  on  the 
of  their  patrons.  The  motto  of  D tter 
dorf's  Autobiography  might  well  I 
"O  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  m j 
that  hangs  on  Princes’  favors.” 

Here  is  Dittersdorf,  one  of  the  «'  k”°  . 

edged  masters  of  bis  time,  a \ui.io.j 


- 1; 


[and  a co  . 

closing  the  account  of  his  life  with 
pitiful  statement  of  his  income  and  out- 
go, giving  these  last  words  to  the  read- 
er: "Dear  Reader,  do  not  suspect  me 

of  having  written  the  above  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  pumping  alms  from  you. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  I shall 
not  be  alive  when  you  are  reading  this 
little  book.  But  if  any  one  will  help 
my  poor  family  after  the  destruction  of 
my  cottage,  which  is  already  rotten, 

0 then  will  God  surely  recompense  him! 

1 am  honest  enough  to  admit  that  I 
have  made  my  family  doubly  unhappy. 
First,  on  account  of  my  poverty;  sec- 
ond, on  account  of  my  sickness.  Yet 
there  is  some  excuse  for  my  poverty, 
as  my  pension  for  26  years  of  service 
has  always  been  too  small  to  pay  my 
debts,  and  the  money  I had  laid  aside 
In  case  of  need,  the  most  of  which  has 
gone  into  the  physician's  little  bag,  the 
apothecary's  shop,  and  the  health  baths 
(and  all  without  help)  I have  been 
obliged  to  part  with.  But  my  heed- 
lessness in  sparing  my  health  Is  un- 
pardonable, the  more  so  because  a kind- 
ly nature  gave  me  a strong  and  solid 

upon  which  I,  poor  fool,  have 

made  wanton  attacks." 

Dlttersdorf  says  little  about  his  sym- 
phonies, and  he  gives  few  or  no  dates. 
He  mentions  six  symphonies  "which 
attracted  attention  In  Prague  and 
Vienna.”  He  says  he  wrote  three  sym- 
onies  and  an  oboe  concerto  in  four 
eks,  and  received  $30  for  them.  At 
L-or.cert  given  by  him  in  Berlin  two 
six  symphonies  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  were  performed, 
i/ie  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the 
nd  of  the  concert. 

These  first  mentioned  "six  sympho- 
nies” were  written  in  1759,  the  year  that 
Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphony  in 
three  movements  (string  quartet,  two 
oboes  and  two  horns)  for  Count  Mor- 
zln's  orchestra. 

They  say  that  the  symphony  of  Dit- 
tersdorf  played  last  night  first  appeared 
in  1788.  This  is  the  year  of  Haydn’s 
hildren’s  Symphony,”  and  the  so- 
called  "Oxford”  symphony,  which  was 
written  originally  for  Paris. 


Lilli  Lehmann  made  her  first  appear- 
ance this  season  in  America  in  a concert 
at  New  York  Jan.  12.  The  Musical 
Courier  speaks  of  her  as  follows: 

"If  an  American  woman,  old  or  young, 
had  sung  as  did  Lilli  Lehmann  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall  the 
press  would  have  pounded  the  life  out 
of  her.  But  being  Lehmann  everyone 
p.oliteiy  applauded.  The  once  celebrated 
Wagner  singer  has  passed  not  only  her 
prime,  but  her  singing  is  now  hardly  a 
shadow.  Her  voice  is  sick,  sick  at  the 
bottom,  sicker  in  the  middle  register 
I sickest  at  the  top.  She  sang  songs 
by  Wagner,  Franz  and  Schubert,  and 
all  she  demonstrated  absolutely  her 
itness  to  be  either  on  the  concert  or 
operatic  stage.  All  her  old  and  dis- 
agreeable mannerisms  were  in  evidence, 
the  ‘scooping,’  the  harsh  stroke  of  the 
glottis  and  the  bad  breathing. 

We  regret  to  have  to  write  it,  but 
Lilli  Lehmann,  who  once  charmed  us 
in  the  Wagner  music  drama,  has 
reached  the  period  when  she  should 
abstain  from  public  appearances.  It 
comes  to  every  singer  and  it  has  come 
to  her.  Why  Mr.  Damrosch  permitted 
her  to  sing  here  before  his  regular 
season,  and  without  the  deceptive  ac- 
cessories of  the  stage,  costume,  lights 
and  orchestra,  we  cannot  comprehend. 
The  song  recital  is  a cruel  tost  for  a 
; worn  voice,  and  this  recital  was  noth- 
! ing  short  of  cruelty,  both  because  of 
I the  singer's  past  reputation  and  because 
ot  her  audience,  to  have  given  this 
affair.  If.  we  repeat,  an  American 
singer  had  sung  under  similar  condi- 
tions. what  a critical  row  there  would 
have  been!  The  avarice  of  foreign  sing- 
ers is  disgusting.” 

It  is*  true:  Lily  Lehmann  is  no  longer 
young.  She  was  born  May  15,  1848.  and 
she  was  an  ornament— a German  orna- 
ment—of  the  Berlin  opera  27  years  ago. 
Nor  is  devotion  to  the  music  of  Wagner 
a preservative  of  the  voice. 


iiHl 


Mr.  Damrosch— Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
and  his  opera  company  did  not  have  a 
pleasant  time  in  Baltimore.  I quote 
from  a telegraphic  dispatch  ;o  the  New 
| York  Herald: 

Baltimore.  Md.,  Jan.  9.— So  disgusted 

Is J*r.  Damrosch  because  of  the  unsatis- 
aciory  attendance  at  his  short  season 
w opt'ra  in  this  city  that  he 
today  charged  the  failure  to  the 
r?,ni>rtVice  of  the  people  of  this  city. 

5?  tjle  Baltimore  performances 
was  abandoned  because  of  small  re- 
.at  th?  ofl’Ce.  while  at  the 

tvv°  there  were  twice  as  many 
eTws>  seat,s  as  there  were  auditors, 
snift  to  explain  the  cause,  he 

worri  « 1 „s,ha11  use  a very  plain 
,‘t  13  the  only  one  to  express 
mav  T!r  iYng.:  u„  ls  ignorance.  There 
plenty  of  people  here  who  are 

ooera  aJmUS‘C’  anf?  who  enj°Y  a Pretty 
an  * a,  V'olm  concert,  land  the 
omrn,,„nthat-  Is  verY  different  from  a 
ty  ?Ith.  a musical  education. 
csnohTo  p®Pple  ller.e  ate  evidently  in- 
capable of  appreciating  what  I have 
brought  them,  and  in  that  particular 
they  arc  behind  New  York  Philadel 
P^aa-‘  Washington.  I have  been  giv- 
opera  to  large  houses  in  Philadel- 

capUafninI  RaftV  d°  the  same  at  the 

capital.  In  Baltimore  ho  one  comes 
bi-rmra  because  the  community  Is  too 

«Tlfi“SiCal  matters  know 

I veei.m°~s  ^ • Albaugh,  Jr..  Of  the 
Lyceum  xheatre,  where  Mr.  Damrosch 
hab  been  holding  forth,  takes  issue  with 
-e  impresario  "It  was  $4  opera," 
Albaugh.  that  was  announced. 


I hilt  after  witnessing  TannfilTiw. 

| you  say  that  all  Mr.  Dnmrosch's  prom- 
i ises  about  massive  scenery  and  metro- 
I polltnn  appointments  were  fulfilled? 
j Those  who  paid  the  $4  were  entitled  to 
what  had  been  pledged.  But  In  the 
| second  act  of  Tannbiiuser  what  did  you 
see?  Merely  one  of  the  stool;  interiors 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  that  we  have 
used  in  scores  of  plays.  And  the  fur- 
niture? Two  ordinary  chairs  on  a pint- 
form.  Moreover,  Mme.  Gadsld,  the 
prime  donna,  whom  every  one  expected 
to  hear,  did  not  sing.  I do  not  con- 
sider the  performance  that  Mr  Dam- 
rosch gave  worthy  to  be  called  $4  opera 
In  any  Just  sense.  It  is  a considerable 
stun  of  money  to  ask  people  to  give  fo>- 
an  evening's  performance,  and  it  should 
command  the  very  best  that  can  be 
furnished." 

The  harrowing  feature  of  this  report 
Is  that  Mr.  Damrosch  does  not  mention 
Boston  as  an  appreciative  town.  "Be- 
hind New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington." But  why  not  behind  Boston 
also,  Boston,  where  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter” was  first  produced  and  listened  to 
politely? 

* * * 

The  Musical  Courier  of  Jan.  13  pub- 
lishes an  Interesting  table  of  compara- 
tive 'figures.  This  table  does  not  call 
for  comment: 

COMPARATIVE  SCALE. 

Per  Night. 

New  York.  Paris. 

Jean  Reszke $3000  $200 

1 Ed.  Reszko 800  so 

Melba  tcoo  200 

Calve  1500  200 

Plancon  ;50  100 

, ,,,,  T , Bayreuth. 

Lilli  Lehmar.n 1000  $100 

.** 

Young  singers  and  pianists  in  Boston 
w-ho  give  concerts,  and  then  accuse  the 
critics  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  because 
they  do  not  appreciate  them,  should 
read  the  following  letter  sent  to  the 
Manager  Wolff  of  Berlin.  It  was 
written  by  a young  pianist,  a woman 
who  had  appeared  in  Bechstein  Hall 
and  failed: 

"I  have  not  yet  seen  any  criticisms, 
but  I possess  sufficient  critical  Judg- 
ment of  my  own  to  apply  it  also  in  my 
own  case.  The  solitary  life  in  a small 
place  where  I had  no  means  of  com- 
parison with  greater  talents  had 
fostered  an  overestimation  of  my  own 
talent.  Through  this  public  appearance 
1 am  now  rid  of  my  self-overrating  pro- 
pensities, and  know  that,  despite  some 
good  natural  gifts,  I do  not  possess  a 
sufficiently  solid  musical  education  to  en- 
able me  to  make  a showing  in  larger 
surroundings  than  those  of  which  our 
small  town  boasts.  Thus  I return  resign- 
edly to  the  little  place  of  my  activty  hop 
ing  there  to  be  able  to  enlarge  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  my  abilities  and  to  be  of 
some  use  In  my  more  limited  sphere 
where  less  is  expected  of  me.  please  be 
thanked  heartily  for  the  kind'  interest 
you  have  shown  in  me.  Yrours, 

M.  K.” 


The  Raconteur  tells  this  singular  story 
about  Dvorak's  “Negro"  Symphony: 

I heard  a curious  story  at  Liichow's 
the  other  night— Liichow’s  where  do 
congregate  many  mighty  musicians 
daily.  A clarinetist,  now  dead,  an  ex- 
cellent player,  Stoeckigt  by  name,  was 
playing  with  Mr.  Seidl  in  a.  rehearsal 
of  Dvor&k's  American  Symphony. 
When  the  last  movement  was  reached 
the  clarinetist  said: 

"Oh,  I know  this.  I played  this  once 
before.” 

Seidl  was  aghast.  The  symphony  was 
Dvorak's  fifth,  and  the  copyist's  ink 
was  hardly  dry  on  the  orchestral  parts. 

" "iou  know  this?"  he  asked. 

"Yes."  replied  Mr.  Stoeckigt.  "I  have 
even  some  copies  of  different  phrases 
that  I madei  in  my  note  hook  many 
Years  ago  In  Hamburg.”  He  produced 
his  notebook,  such  as  musicians  carry, 
and  showed  certain  passages  he  had 
copied,  and  Seidl  was  considerably 
mixed  up  until  he  saw  Dvorak,  who 
with  his  accustomed  childlike  naivete, 
admitted  that  he  had  used  in  the  new 
work  a movement  from  an  old  sym- 
phony. He  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
it,  and  destroyed  all  but  the  last  move- 
ment. When  he  thought  out  his  so- 
called  American  symphony  he  saw'  that 
he  could  fit  into  the  scheme  the  older 
work,  which,  of  course,  he  modified  con- 
siderably. The  funny  part  of  it  all  was 
the  tenacious  memory  of  the  clarinetist 
who,  after  ten  years,  ctuld  recall  such 
a.  fragmentary  and  almost  evanescent 
thing  as  the  few  bars  of  the  clarinet 
part! 

Funnier  still  -was  the  calling  pf  the 
symphony  “American”  because  it  had  a 
few  melodies  suggestive  of  the  music 
of.tfie  negro.  The  entire  -work  is  Scotch, 
Irish,  German  and  Slavic;  but  Ameri- 
can, not  a note!  The  story,  published 
for  the  first  time  here,  of  that  last 
movement  tells  the  tale. 

Dvorak  was  thrifty. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

A monument  will  be  raised  to  Wagner 
in  Dessau. 

The  Heien  von  Doenhoff  Operatic  Con- 
cert Company  has  been  organized. 

Xavier  Leroux  has  written  the  music 
for  a poem,  "Venus  and  Adonis  " bv 
Gailet. 

Massenet’s  "Cendrillon"  will  be  given 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Opera 
Comique. 

.Toseffy  played  Liszt's  A minor  con- 
certo at  a Liederkranz  concert,  New 
York,  Jan.  7. 

Melba  has  been  “indisposed”  at  least 
six  times  this  season  at  the  Metropoli- 
J tan  Opera  House. 

"Innocente,”  a new  opera  bv  d’An- 
gcli,  has  been  produced  at  Novi-Ligura 
with  great  success. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  third  symphony  tvas 
played  by  Thomas's  orchestra  in  Chi- 
cago early  this  month. 

Clara  Butt  may  sing  Orpheus  in 
Gluck  s opera  at  Covent  Garden  this 
coming  summer.  She  is  a novice 


A suite  of  dances  frofrT“:"Rlmsk  y- 
Korsnltoff’s  "Mlnda”  has  been  played 
in  Chicago  by  the  Thomas  Orchestra. 

Ferdinand  Gleleh,  a music  critic  In 
Dresden,  was  made  Professor  on  Ills 
80th  birthday.  "You  come  late— but 
yon  come." 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopeklrk  will  be  in  Boston 
next  month.  She  will  bring  with  her  a 
concerto  and  a concert-piece  for  piano 
and  orchestra. 

Lucien  Lambert's  "Le  Spahi,”  which 
won  tile  first  prize  ai  the  Concours  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  will  be  produced  at 
the  Opfra-Comique. 

The  recent  annual  examinations  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Mexico  were  a dis- 
; mal  failure.  The  professors  are  said  to 
be  brilliant1}'  ignorant. 

Foreign  newspapers  tell  11s  flint  Ll- 
powsky.  a baritone,  was  assassinated 
at  Llttau,  "by  mistake.”  Perhaps  it 
was  the  tenor  they  were  after. 

A young  Russian  pianist,  Alexandra 
de  Markoff,  played  Beethoven’s  (' 
minor  concerto  with  success  at  a La- 
moureitx  concert,  Paris,  Dec.  20. 

Teresa  Carreno  made  her  reappear- 
ance in  America  at  New  York  Jan.  9, 
when  she  played  Rubinstein's  D minor 
concerto  at  a Philharmonic  concert. 

Fanny  Moran-Olden,  who  was  a-  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany half  a dozen  years  ago,  has  been 
declared  a bankrupt  by  the  Court  of 
Oldenburg. 

“Bddystone,”  an  opera  bv  the  tenor, 
Wallnofer,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  last  sea- 
son, is  to  be  produced  at  Riga,  where 
he  is  singing. 

"Armida  E Rinaldo"  by  Annibale  Pal- 
lizone  was  produeed  lately  a:  Casal- 
monperrat.  . Is  there  to  be  a return 
to  the  old  libretto  subjects  in  ultra-  1 
modern  Italy? 

Down  in  Caracas  they  put  a baritone 
in  jail  for  not  singing  an  encore.  He 
should  come  North,  where  his  courage 

would  be  applauded  and  possibly  re- 
warded with  a medal. 

Adelaide  Bolska,  who  made  her  dfsbul 
at  Barcelona  in  "Hamlet”  (Thomas), 
is  said  to  be  physically  the  ideal  Ophe- 
lia. Her  singing  and  the  delicacy  of 
her  acting  were  praised  equally. 

Xyndas  Spiridon,  the  first  master 
Samara,  died  lately,  at  the  age  of  84. 
He  had  written  three  operas.  011c  of 
which  "The  Candidate  for  Parliament.’" 
was  produced  in  Greek  eight  years  ago* 
at  Trieste. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  funds, 
for  a statue  to  Schumann  at  Zwickau 
has  raised  $8250  in  11  years.  It  proposes 
to  try  the  result  of  collecting  for  one 
more  year,  in  hope  of  gaining  a con- . 
siderably  larger  sum. 

Saiht-Saens's  ballet  "Javotte"  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Mon- 
naie,  Brussels,  just  before  Christmas. 
The  audience  was  disappointed  and  the 
critics  had  little  to  say  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  verdict. 

Mr.  Bispham  sang  the  four  “Serious 
Songs"  by  Brahms,  which  were  noticed 
ad  length  lately  in  the  Journal,  in  New 
York,  Jan  12.  They  were  sung  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall  sang  at-  the  same  concert. 

Lamoureux  will  give  this  month,  in  a 
concert  devoted  completely  to  the  works 
and  memory  of  Chabrier,  the  first  per- 
lOrmance  of  "Briseis,"  the  opera,  left 
unfinished.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons will  take  part  in  the  performance. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  bene- 
fits to  the  amount  of  £2500  by  the  demise 
of  Mr.  William  Dorrell,  who  also  be- 
queaths £500  to  the  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty and  £200  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  for  45  years  he  was  a pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte. 

Goldmark's  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth" 
failed  at  Munich.  The  authors  were 
called  out  timidly  after  the  first  act; 
after  the  second  and  the  third  there 
were  sounds  ol’  lively  disapproval  min- 
gled with  faint  applause.  "The  libretto 
is  puerile,  and  does  not  reproduce  any 
of  the  interesting  scenes  in  Dickens's 
pretty  tale.”  The  performance  was  not 
a good  one. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  or  heard,  they 
say,  a note  of  Boito’s  opera  "Nero," 
which  has  been  talked  about  for  20 
years,  and  yet  there  was  a parody  of  it 
produced  at  Ancona.  An  Italian  news- 
paper asked  "But  how  can  one  parody 
an  opera  that  may  not  even  exist?" 
To  which  a contemporary  replied, 
"Easy  enough;  you  have  only  to  raise 
the  curtain  half  way,  show  a scene 
wadded  with  ciouds,  and  lower  the  cur- 
tain after  a moment  of  silence.  An  au- 
dience can  thus  form  an  idea  of  Boito's 
'Nero.'  ” 

The  Musical  Courier  speaks  as  fol- 
lows of  Emma  Eames  in  Massenet's 
"W erther” : "Why  Mr.  Gran  has  not 
seen  fit  to  revive  it  until  last  week  is 
a mystery.  The  reason  given  we  have 
heard  ls  because  Emma  Eames  was  ab- 
sent. We  are  certain  that  plenty  of 
singers  could  be  found  to  sing  Char- 
lotte as  well  as.  Mrs.  Eames  and  to  act 
.it  much  better.  She  gave  no  hint  of  the 
domestic,  parent-loving  heroine  of 
Goethe,  and  while  she  sang  the  letter 
aria  with  considerable  virtuosity  she 
| at  no  time  indicated  the  sadness  of  soul 
| of  the  sorrow-stricken  girl.” 

Here  is  another  work  of  Dvorak  that 
they  did  not  like  in  England:  “The  new 
string  quartet  by  Dvorak  (op.  10B  in  G 
major),  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
any  platform  at  the  small  Queen’s  Hail 
Nov.  25,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  happiest  efforts  of  the  Bohemian 
master.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  on  a 
first  hearing  to  pronounce  it  the  weak- 
est, the  most  diffuse,  and  the  least  at- 
tractive of  ali  his  compositions  for  this 
combination.  The  opening  movement  is 
quite  painfully  restless,  and  often  down- 
right ugly,  while  the  themes  of  the  third 
movement  and  finale  are  lacking  alike 
in  freshness  and  distinction.  There  are 
undoubtedly  fine  passages  in  the  work, 
and  the  slow  movement,  though  unduly 
spun  out,  is  highly  impressive.  But  as 
a whole  the  work  is  curiously  lacking  in 
restraint,  culture,  dignity,  and  self-criti- 
cism. Mr.  Gompertz  and  his  able  as- 
sociates—Messrs.  Inwards,  Kiteuz,  ami 
C.  Child— gave  a spirited  rendering  of 
the  new  work." 

School  Board  education  apd  London 
County  Council  fads  are  not  always  the 


m •Jccts  of-r-orTIi-riipTiim'n  t r, 

ho  overtaxed  ratepayer,  but  there  am 

few  people  who  have  nny  Inclination  to 
find  serious  fault  with  the  County  Coun- 
cil In  Its  endeavor  to  make  oui’  parks 
and  public  gardens  nttructlvo  to  tin- 
multitude  In  the  summer  by  musical 
performances,  in  1892  ihe  Council  ex- 
pended £3018)  in  this  way,  anti  last  year 
the  expenses  umounted  to  (7U00  This 
year  the  sum  to  be  devoted  to  open 
air  music  Is  £8000,  and  bv  the  apprecia- 
tive attendance  of  the  public  we  must 
unhesitatingly  say  that  it  Is  money  well 
spent.  During  the  past  summer  the 
penny  charge  for  seats  and  programs 
resulted  in  the  handsome  sum  of  £600, 
and  that  proves  there  was  more  than 
a passive  interest  taken  in  the  perform- 
ances. because  tt  very  slight  arithmeti- 
cal exercise  will  give  the  number  of 
people  who  thus  invested  in  a humble 
"penn'orth”  at  144.000.  A very  respecta- 
ble total,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
not  one  person  in  ten  buys  a program 

or  enters  the  paying  circle. Sporting 

and  Dramatic  News. 

Observe  the  cheerful  manner  in  whieh 
the  Pail  Mall  Gazette  spoke  last  month 
of  a new  symphony  produced  Dec.  5, 
and  remember  the  symphony  is  by  an 
Englishman:  "The  symphony  ployed 

by  Mr.  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday  was  not  a Beethoven,  not  a 
Schubert,  not  a Schumann,  but  a — 
Barclay  Jones.  We  have  every  respect 
for  youth;  and  the  promise  of  youth,  of 
talented,  accomplished  youth,  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  delightful  things 
in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  gathered,  then, 
from  Sir  George  Grove’s  analysis  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  a young  man  in  years  and 
an  eager  musician.  That  may  be  so; 
but  there  are  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  first  place,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Palace  concerts  is  a matter 
which  every  musician  must  have  deep- 
ly at  heart.  Mr.  Manns,  more  than  any 
conductor  living  in  England,  has  ac- 
complished shining  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  music.  These  concerts  have, 
moreover,  during  a long  period  of  10 
years,  become  at  last  almost  classical 
events;  and  a wail  of  disappointment 
went  up  on  all  sides  the  other  clay  when 
a threat  was  published  that,  unless 
they  were  better  patronized,  it  would  be  . 
necessary  to  put  a stop  to  the  series.  . 
For  these  reasons  alone  the  admission  ' 
of  a symphony  of  by  no  means  first- 
rate  merit,  even  by  the  excellent  organ- 
ist of  the  Brompton  Oratory,  is,  we 
consider,  a mistake  in  policy.  For  no 
living  public  can  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise an  enthusiastic  patronage  over  an 
entertainment  little  more  than  two 
hours  in  length,  nearly  an  hour  of 
which  is  given  over  to  such  a produc- 
tion. The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
It  was  only  once  in  a way,  and  that 
Mr.  Manns  rarely  makes  slips  of  this 
kind.  It  would  be  perhaps  superfluous 
to  discuss  the  symphony  minutely; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  memorable, 
nothing  that  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  any  really  industrious  organist 
of  rather  more  than  average  abilities, 
possessed  of  a desire  to  distinguish  him- 
self. its  merits  are  Jbedestrian.  It  Is 
best  described  by  negatives;  it  is  not 
grotesque,  it  is  not  brilliant,  it  is  not 
absurd  and  it  is  not  exciting.  It  is 
sound  enough  in  its  way.  but  it  has  no 
living  quality.” 


* h**"!*-  I Jr  * % J 
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To  see  my  aged  father  dear. 

As  he  stood  near  the  bar, 

Likewise  ipy  tender  mother. 

Her  old  grey  locks  to  tear; 

In  tearing  of  her  old  grey  looks, 

These  words  to  me  did  say, 

"O,  Son!  O,  Son!  what  have  you  done, 
That  you're  going  to  Botany  Bay?" 


The  convict  is  a logical  thought  in  the 
consideration  of  crime.  It  is  a pleasure 
ito  know  that,  men  and  women  in  this 
town  are  pondering  the  question  “What 
lehali  be  done  with  a convict  after  he  is 
•released?”  We  are  told  that  in  some 
prisons  it  is  the  custom  to  discharge  him 
without  giving  him  a cent.  In  such 
£ases  what  is  he  to  do?  Even  if  he  is 
run  of  honest  purpose,  willing  to  work 
competent  in  some  branch  of  industry’ 
would  you  employ  him,  Mr.  Thudicum[ 
Bf  you  had  work,  at  your  disposal?  Ten 
do  one,  you  would  not;  nor  would  good 
[Deacon  Jones,  nor  would  Mrs.  Gelatine, 
•who  is  so  interested  in  the  Armenian 
cause.  Some  years  ago  a convict  in  this 
State  was  discharged.  He  was  without 
money.  He  walked  to  this  city.  He 
slopped  at  house  after  house  on  his 
.way,  told  his  ttory  honestly  and  with- 
out sham  piety,  said  he  needed  food 
and  was  willing  to  work  for  it.  At 
nearly  every  house  the  door  was 
f lammed  in  his  face  while  he  was  talk- 
ing. He  sought  work  in  Boston,  and  he 
sought  :t  in  vain.  At  la&t,  hungry, 
without  shelter,  lie  went  into  a gun 
shop.  He  said  he  wished  to  buy  a pis- 
tol. Tlte  clerk  showed  him  one,  and 
when  asked,  loaded  it  and  told  him  how  ! 
to  use  it.  The  ex-eonvict  shot  and 
killed  himself  the  next  moment.  Some  I 
think  that  the  clerk  was  unconsciously 
a true  philanthropist. 

Montgomery  Builycarpin  "The  Trans-  I 
cendental  Traveller’s  Guide”  gives  this 
caution  that  may  well  be  heeded  by  all 
who  have  to  deal  with  singing  men  and 
singing  women:  "Hast  thou  an  am- 
bition to  run  an  opera  company  'as  it 
should  be  run’ — and  has  never  been  run 
before?  Well,  thy  ambition  is  noble 
Only  remember  that  the  literal  Eng- 
lishing of  the  Italian  word  'impresario' 
is  'undertaker.'  ” 

And  who  is  or  was  Mr.  Bullycarp,  a 
correspondent  may  ask.  Know.  O read- 
er, that  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp  has  the 
unique  copy  of  the  complete  works  of 
bne  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers and  disputants  at  the  Court  of 
Utopia. 


JD0W! 

The  Sun  i 


owned. 


— , ......—trated  yesterday  a grim, 

colossal  joke.  "Gov.  McKinley  needn't 
strain  his  eyes  looking  for  a competent 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  can  find 
better  man  for  that  post  than  the 
newly  elected  Senator  from  the  great 
commercial  State  of  New  York,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Collier  Platt.” 

The  Chap-Book  should  have  changed 
its  name  with  its  size.  • 

Mr.  tv.  W.  Astor  says  he  will  not  be- 
come a British  subject.  Denial  or  ad- 
mission is  really  of  little  consequence. 
Nor  would  either  bring  a case  into  the 
proposed  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Dithmar  of  the  New  York  Times 
speaks  thus  of  Mr.  John  McNally's  new 
farce  comedy:  "Yet  she  (Miss  Irwin) 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Nally. He  fits  her  talent  like  a glove, 
if  not  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  There 
is  Trojan  work  in  this  latest  farce  of 
bis,  'Courted  into  Court.'  Its  text  is 
often  really  witty,  and  there  is  a sus- 
picion of  originality  in  some  of  the 
shafts.  I am  afraid,  too,  that  s me 
of  it  is  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  j 
and  that  is  a kind  of  high  building  no  ! 
dramatic  architect  can  afford.  Dottie 
Dymple  makes  a speech  somewhere  j 
about  woman’s  relations  to  man  in 
which  she  says,  ‘We  must  be  fair  to 
the  men  even  if  we  have  to  use  perox- 
ide.' Not  a laugh  greets  this  remark.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  presumes  to  be  a 
judge  of  human  najfbre  insists  that  the 
reason  of  the  silence  Is  that  many  sensi- 
tive women  in  the  audience  feel  hurt. 
They,  too,  use  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for 
the  sake  of  fairness.  But  that  view  is 
.irrational.  No  person  in  an  American 
audience  ever  applies  the  wit  of  a play 
to  himself.  To  reason  thus  is  to  argue 
in  favor  of  the  intellectual  alertness  of 
our  theatre-goers.  The  habitual  theatre- 
goer knows  better.  He  reasons  by  an- 
alogy that  Mr.  McNally's  joke  is  too 
subtle  for  the  audience.  They  do  not 
, catch  the  twist  in  the  sense.  * * * It 
is  all  better  than  the  average  of  such 
farces,  and  it  is  full  of  rollicking  fun.” 

The  Question  of  the  Corsets  was  to 
have  been  fought  out  in  Paris  this 
week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternational Scientific  Institute.  The 
name  of  the  latter  body  sounds  rather 
a dry  one,  and  solemn  enough  to  sug- 
gest ideas  about  breaking  a butterfly 
on  the  wheel.  The  program,  how- 
ever, proved  decidedly  attracti\e.  It 
was  stated  thus:  "The  Corset  and  its 

influence  on  the  Health  and  Beauty  of 
Woman,  with  experiments  on  two  liv- 
ing subjects  during  the  lecture.”  This 
was  what  drew  the  audience— the 
modern  cestv.s  or  Venus  in  a strait- 
waistcoat,  illustrated  by  living  pictures. 
And  then  the  opposition  had  advertised 
their  intention  to  speak,  for  there  are 
those  who  claim  that  the  tight-laced 
shepherdess  a.  la  Watteau  is  as  healthy 
and  beautiful  to  look  upon  as  the  Venus 
of  Milo.  It  would  have  been  a case  of 
Phryne  before  the  judges,  and  a large 
/and  frivolous  audience  had  assembled 
1 whose  conversation  was  not  quite  so 
straight-laced  as  the  corset  they  had 
met  to  denounce.  But  the  trial  ended 
in  a fiasco  because  the  two  "living  sub- 
jects" never  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
lecture  presented  no  other  attraction 
than  the  X-rays  and  the  pathology  of 
the  painful.  People  had  not  come  to 
study  tbe  Melancholy  of  Anatomy,  and 
{before  the  curtain  had  dropped  down 

they  had  all  dropped  out. The  Pall 
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!Mr.  Max  Heinrich’s  Second  Recital; 
Debut  of  Miss  Julia  Heinrich. 


Mr  Max  Heinrich,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Heinrich  and  Miss  Julia  Heinrich,  gave 
a concert  last  night  in  Steinert  Hall. 

He  sang  Schubert's  Die  Post.  Ldebes- 
botschaft,  Aufenthalt,  Das  Fischer 
Miidchen,  Die  Taubenpost;  Handels 
Where'er  you  walk,  Gounod's  It  is  not 
always  Mav,  Mendelssohn's  Hunting 
Song  Horrock's  The  Bird  and  the  Rose, 
Stanford's  My  Love’s  an  Arbutus, 
Cowen's  Snowflakes,  Briickler’s  Gebet, 
Franz's  Siflndchen  and  Lotosblume, 
Tschaikowsky's  Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht 

kennt.  . i 

Perhaps  Mr.  Heinrich’s  voice  was  not 
in  its  very  best  condition  last  evening, 
for  his  intonation  was  not  always  abso- 
lutely flawless;  but  seldom  have  I heard 
him  declaim  as  skillfully  or  sln„  as 
well  His  proficiency  as  an  interpreter 
of  Schubert  is  too  well  known  to  re-' 
quire  praise  at  this  late  date.  Even 
more  delightful  than  his  smgmB  °" 
these  songs  was  the  display  of  Intel 
llgence  in  the  songs  with  English  words 
Mr  Heinrich  not  only  mastered  the 
controlling  idea  of  the  composer  and 
I “ do  lt  his  own,  but  he  vitalized  the 
detail  without  giving  it  distracting 
prominence;  now  this  is  a rare  art  He 
fs  indeed  a discriminating  as  well  as 
an  imaginative  singer.  The  playfulness 
of  Cowen’s  "Snowflakes,”  the  inimitable 
GmpUcUv  of  Handel's  "Where'er  You 
Walk  ” the  modern  mournfulness  and 
passion  of  Tschaikowsky’s  wondrous 
setting  of  Goethe's  lines-these  were  by 
him  so  thoroughly  appreciated  and  in 
turn  set  clearly  and  forcibly  before  the 
h caret  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  in 
which  the  singer  excelled.  And,  to  turn 
to  the  pedagogic  side,  seldom  have  I of 
[ate  heard  Mr  Heinrich  sing  long  sus- 
tained phrases  so  effectively  as  he  d d 
in  the  "Lotosblume”  by  Franz. 


And  again  the  Lond 
Bong: 

His  moments  of  leisure  he  passes 
In  ways  that  are  crabbed  and  queer. 
For  be  slls  at  an  inn  drinking  glasses. 
Alternate,  of  brandy  and  beer. 


s into 


The  London  Philatelic  Exhibition  will 
be  opened  this  year  at  the  galleries  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colors,  Piccadilly.  Thursday, 
July  22,  1897.  The  exhibition  will  em- 
brace British,  Colonial  and  foreign 
postage  stamps,  envelopes,  post  cards, 
newsbands,  proofs,  essays,  etc.,  as 
well  as  albums,  books  and  philatelic 
appliances,  literature  and  curiosities, 
and  objects  of  interest  in  connection 
with  philately  and  the  postal  service. 
"It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  will 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
philatelists  in  their  endeavor  to  make 
the  undertaking  a success  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  thoroughly  represen- 
tative of  all  aspects  of  the  pursuit  to 
which  It  Is  devoted.  The  exhibition 
wdll  remain  open  until  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  Aug.  5,  and  all  exhibits  will 
I be  returned  to  th<  owners  as  soon  as 
I po>  slide  after  that  date.  The  work  of 
I the  committee,  especially  in  the  prep- 
] aration  of  the  official  catalogue,  will 
! be  considerably  lightened  If  intending 
I exhibitors  will  send  full  particulars  of 
Iteir  exhibits  at  the  earliest  possible 
i moment  to  'he  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A. 
1 Tllleard.  4 Lombard  Court,  city." 


Miss  Heinrich,  who  made  her  first  ap- 
nearance  is  the  daughter  of  such 
?hcrough’  musicians  that  there  was 
curiosity  to  hear  her.  She  sang  two 
Biblical  songs  by  Dvorak,  op.  99,  HI. 
and  IV.;  Grieg’s  Morgenthau;  Franzs 
Frflhlingsfeier,  and,  with  her  motheT 
thrpp  duets  by  Schumann,  Ln.ndliches 
Lied,  Herbstlled,  and  Schdn'  BlUmelein. 

Her  voice  is  a treasure-house.  The 
lower  and  middle  tones  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  beauty;  they  are  rich, 
full  and  of  pleasing,  haunting  melan- 
choly.  The  upper  tones  are  of  good 
quality , and  there  is  no  suspicion  of  a 
singer  with  two  voices,  as  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case  with  many  who  are 
naturally  contraltos,  and  whose  upper 
tones  are  manufactured.  The  organ, 
then  Is  one  of  uncommon  richness,  one 
that’  lends  Itself  easily  to  any  deep 
emotion,  one  that  abounds  in  sensuous 
tones  that  would  charm  even  if  they 
were  heard  only  in  dull,  slow  exer- 
cises. It  Is  also  evident  that  Miss 
Heinrich  is  of  a genuine  musical  na- 
ture. 

The  precise  degree  of  her  art  at  pres- 
ent is  another  matter.  She  was  na- 
turally very  nervous  and  the  choice  of 
the  songs  by  Dvorak  was  unfortunate, 
for  she  did  not  sustain  the  long  legato 
phrases,  and  she  was  inclined  to  he 
lame  in  her  phrasing.  In  the  songs  and 
duets  that  followed  she  showed  greater 
confidence  and  was  heard  more  to  her 
advantage.  It  seems  to  me,  now  that 
her  natural  gifts  have  been  displayed— 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  she 
sang  in  simple,  honest,  girlish  fashion 
—she  should  for  the  present  devote  her- 
self more  to  the  purely  technical  branch 
of  her  art  than  the  emotional  and  the 
so-called  intellectual.  She  has  emotion 
I enough;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  with 
her  voice  she  will  ever  be  drily  intel- 
lectual. Let  her  apply  herself  diligently 
to  technique,  so  that  she  may  be  full 
I mistress  of  her  voice  and  give  unalloyed 

T «- 

p'wjslvc  audience. 


Hr  only  performs  on  an  Frank 

He  never  lias  heard  a trombone. 

He  has  talked  to  the  great.  Mr,  Sherard. 

But  he  likes  to  be  chiefly^  alone. 

The  eminent  playwright  says  Chris- 
tiania is  the  most  immoral  town  m 
Europe.  This  claim  has  been  made  lor 
Stockholm.  Naples,  Vienna.  And  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  a most  re- 
spectable. gold-spectacled  Bostonian 
said  to  us,  "I  suppose  Boston  is,  after 
all,  the  most  immoral  city  In  this  coun- 
try ” and  he  spoke  with  a curiously  111- 
Jisguised  pride.  There  are  estimable 
persons  who  glory  in  the  idea  that  they 
are  upright,  while  the  walk  of  all  about 
them  is  slantindicular.  The  Earnest  Stu- 
dent  of  Sociology  has  often  expressed 
aurprise  that  Cambridge  plumes  Itself 
on  its  morality,  - but  Boston  snickers 
furtively  when  accused  of  immorality. 

To  B.  G.:  We  do  not  know  who  in- 
vented the  word  paragrapher  in  its 
ultra-modern  sense.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  early  American  Pat'a' 
graphers  was  Henry  Clapp  of  the  old 
Saturday  I*ress  (N.  Y.).  His  contempo- 
raries were  inclined  to  look  askew  at 
the  short,  crisp  sentences.  Even  Ar- 
temus  Ward  as  late  as  ’66-’67,  in  his 
story  "Pyrotechny”  wrote  this  chapter 
headed 

MYSELF. 

I write  this  romance  in  the  French  style. 
Yes;  something  that  way. 

The  French  style  consists  of  making  just  as 
many  paragraphs  as  possible. 

Thus  one  may  fill  up  a collumn  in  a very 

'Tain'^Ud  by  the  collumn,  and  the  quicker 
I can  fill  up  a collumn— but  this  is  a matter 
to  which  we  will  not  refer. 

We  will  let  this  matter  pass. 

The  inventor  of  the  accordeon -para- 
graph is  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors to  the  race  of  newspaper  men.  The 
ordinary  paragraph  was  supposed  to 
be  complete  in  itself.  But  the  a ccor- 
geon-paragraph  can  be  stretched  to  a 
column,  if  there  is  dearth  of  material. 
The  theme  may  not  even  be  original; 
but  the  practised  accordeomst  "will 
play  endless  variations. 


"When  Epps’s  infallible  nibs  en- 
tertainment. and  comfort  refuse. 

How  pleasant  to  meet  Doctor  Ibsen 
Enjoying  himself  in  the  blues’. 

M his  aspect  all  little  folk  tremble, 

He  wears  hippopotamus  socks. 

And  hi*  features  exactly  resemble 
The  face  of  a Jack-ln-the-Box. 

Ho  uses  a porous  umbrella. 

He  wears  a tall  chimney-pot  hat, 

And  he  dances  a gay  Tarantella 
. Composed  by  the  Wife  of  a Rat. 

Mr  R H.  Sherard  tells  in  the  .Hu-i 
Trinitarian  of  a visit  to  Dr  Ibsen.  Fhe 
Doctor’s  only  pleasure  Is  to  aP 

hour  twice  a day  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Christiania,  and  to  read  the  papers 
"with  a glass  of  aqua  vitae  on  his  right 
hand,  and  a glass  of  beer  on  his  left, 
from  which,  as  he  reads,  he  takes  alter- 
nate Sips.  He  spends  one  hour  a day 
pr  rambulatlng  the  streets,  clad  In  black 
professional  broadcloth,  With  his  tall 

hat  tilted  back  on  his  head." 


Lifting  hooks  from  a library  or  shop 
Is  a special  form  of  kleptomania,  and 
the  disease  or  passion  has  its  termi- 
nology. Thus,  Andrew  Lang  says  that 
Catherine  de  Medici  was  a biblioklept, 
and  he  speaks  of  a great  Parisian  book- 
seller who  was  a bibliolcleptomamac. 
The  worst  kind  of  a book-thief  is  the  : 
friend  who  borrows  and  never  re-  , 
turns.  Mortimer  Collins  introduced  two  j 
words  of  condensing  force  into  the  j 
English  language  when  he  spoke  of  I 
the  Chilteau  de  la  Roche  Simonet  as  a, 
delicious  retreat  for  mellUunatlcs  and 

oinogynobibliomaniacs 

They  have  started  sT soup  kitchen  in 
Athens.  Will  they  deal  out  the  famous  ! 
black  broth  of  Sparta? 

A Roman  correspondent  writes  to  his 
newspaper  that  King  Humbert  every 
morning  on  rising  takes  a large  plate 
of  risotto,  and  then  looks  after  his 
private  garden,  in  which  he  cultivates 
"insignificant  vegetables,  such  as  , 
onions,  beans,  etc.’’  Onions,  one  of  the 
supreme  joys  of  life,  "insignificant  ? | 
Beans,  the  mainstay  of  Boston  and  the 
one  thing  feared  by  Pythagoras  "in- 
significant”? Go  to!  We  shall  soon 
hear  chives  described  as  trivial. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  says  the 
Sultan  is  essentially  kind-hearted,  hut  in 
a desperate  position.  This  reminds  us 
of  an  incident  in  the  official  life  of 
Lieut.  Col.  de  Vialar,  Military  Attache 
at  the  French  Embassy  in  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  sent  by  his  Government 
to  report  on  the  outrages  on  the  Arme- 
nians at  Marash  in  Kurdistan.  On  his 
j return  from  his  mission  the  Turkish 
I Minister  of  War  offered  him  his  hand.  , 
De  Vialar  replied,  "When  an  army  be- 
' haves  like  yours  a French  officer  has  no 
longer  a right  to  shake  hands  with  its 
officers.” 

J/W  1*“  ' 

The  critics  of  the  newspaper  press  ore  be- 
■ieaerl  daily  with  requests  for  notices  of  a 
cmr.pfi men tary  character  touching  personk 
who  have  no  honest  standing  In  art  Th eyj 
*re  fawned  on,  truckled  to,  cajoled,  au 
Sorted  to  the  most  seductive  Influences,  some- 
times ..rihitd  with  woman’s  smiles  or  mana-, 
Keris  money— and  why?  To  win  U..«r  infiu- 
ence  in  favor  of  good  art,  think  you.  No. 
to  feed  vanity  and  greed.  When  a critic  is, 
found  of  sufficient  self-respect  and  character 
to  resist  all  appeals  and  to  be  proof  aga  n 
a„  temptations,  who  ’p? 

and  Ignorance,  perchance,  he  made  merr> 
trnh  the  critic  while  trying  to  purchase  his 
Independence  and  honor? 

We  were  struck  by  these  words  of 
■Mr  Henrv  E.  Krehbiel  and  we  asked 
our  friend,  the  music  critic,  whether 
he  agreed  ^with  the  opinion^  expressed 


->  IMMi'i  fforV  tfTffrht  be 

Krehbiel  says  dr  NW  ’vork 
said  truly  of  Boston:  and  in  European 
towns  there  is  the  same  beslegement. 
Geography  does  not  govern  the  Tela- 
tlons  between  singers,  players,  man-  , 
avers  and  critics,  although  capitulation  , 
may  be  more  common  in  Berlin  than  j 

In  Boston." 

Come,  let  us  anew  our  Ibsen  pursue. 

Mr  Sherard,  whom  we  quoted  yes  er- 
day.  gives  oiher  more  or  less  interest-  I 
ing  information  about  the  playtvribh 
It  appears  that  Ibsen  "never  visits  his 
only  son.”  Furthermore,  Ibsen  says 
"I  am  in  favor  of  nothing.  I sugges. 
no  remedies.  I have  no  doctrines.  I 
am  not  a teacher.  I am  a painter  a 
portrait  painter.”  And  thus  the  Lon- 
don poet  was  moved  to  take  his  favorite 
pen: 

He  takes  a perpetual  pride  in 
His  utter  aversion  to  mirth. 

And  gladly  consents  to  abide  in 
The  wickedest  city  on  earth. 

He  is  sure  that  Society’s  rotten. 

He  knows  that  humanity’s  \ile. 

And  he’d  rather  be  dead  and  forgotten 
Than  stoop  to  indulge  in  a smile. 

O how  sweet  to  be  closely  acquainted 
With  Ibsen,  that  elderly  ghoul, 

Who  has  always  exclusively  painted 
The  brute  or  the  knave  or  the  fool. 

And  yet  how  unfair,  how  false  are 
these,  last  lines.  There  is  the  Enemy  of 
Society,  for  instance;  neither  brute,  nor 
knave,  nor  fool.  Stay:  fool  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  was  brave  and  honest  and 
benevolently  inclined  toward  his  neigh- 

bors.  

No  wonder  that  certain  genteel  play- 
actors, with  veneered  manner  and  irre- 
proachable trousers,  prattle  spitefully 
concerning  Ibsen  and  "problem  plays. 
For  they  realize  that  such  plays  are  as 
death-knells  to  their  own  professional 

existence.  

Yet  listen  to  the  brilliant  Mr.  Hunek- 
er:  “Life  is  not  only  very  ‘daily,’  to 
quote  Jules  Laforgue,  but  we  are  all 
very  middle  class,  and  Ibsen,  the  Ibsen  • 
who  is  supposed  to  dig  and  delve  in  the  > 
abnormal,  in  reality  selects  the  most 
commonplace  of  mqrtals  for  his  plays. 
It  is  their  unredeemed  mediocrity,  then- 
vulgar,  petty,  mean  lives  that  he  paints 
(with  such  horrible,  such  mortifying  and 
exquisite  truth.  And  of  course  theatre- 
goers do  not  care  for  the  truth;  they 
like  tlm  cunning  implications  of  the 
clever  dramatist,  who  shows  them 
pretty  magic  lantern  slides,  on  which 
they  see  depicted  enlarged  and  ennobled 
images  of  themselves.  The  drama 
holds  up  the  mirror  to  nature!  What 
nonsense!  If  It  did,  the  theatres  would 
all  close  for  want  of  patronage.  The 
dramatist  holds  the  mirror  a little  dis- 
tance off  from  your  own  features,  and 
then  you  are  duly  flattered,  and  speak 
loftily  of  the  ideal,  and  the  beautiful, 
and  other  sweet  but  often  meaningless 
words.  Truth  never  enters  our  play- 
houses nowadays.  She  would  be  led  to 
the  door  by  the  ushers  and  summarily 
eiected.  So  let  us  enjoy  our  little  illu- 
sions in  peace.  Mr.  Shaw.  Some  of  us 
agree  with  you,  but  after  all,  we  are  the 
groundlings,  and  crave  not  the  frosty 
heights  upon  which  waves  the  banner 
of  realism.  Besides,  the  flraun01ings 
pay  their  money  at  the  box  office: 


Of  course  the  "gas  officials"  say  that 
the  deaths  front  the  subtly  poisonous 
gas  are  all  due  to  gross  carelessness  . 
on  the  part  of  the  too  literal  con- 
sumers. To  gas  companies  the  public  I 
is  always  wrong,  just  as  the  meter  I 
cannot  tell  a lie,  however  sorely  S 
tempted.  The  West  End  Company 
would  agree  with  this  view  if  cor-  I 
roboration  were  needed  by  the  “gas 

officials.”  

Ella  Gordon  Ford,  alias  Gordon  Ver- 
non, fashionably-attired,  odorous  with 
costly  perfumes,  was  arrested  in  Hast-  I 
ings,  England,  charged  with  fortune  I 
telling.  Bv  direction  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, the  wife  of  a policeman  visited 
her  and  had  her  fortune  told  by 
palmistry  for  five  shillings.  The 
prisoner  contended  that  palmistry  was  I 
a science,  and  handed  to  the  Bench  a I 
testimonial  supporting  this  view  from 
—Mark  Twain.  The  Magistrate,  who 
had  no  sense  of  humor  with  him,  I 
thought  she  was  a-guying  him.  and 
promptly  fined  her  UO,  or  six  weeks 
imprisonment. 

Mr..  Archie  Crawford's  Concert  in  f 
Steinert  Hall— A Singer  With' 
Enthusiasm  and  Little  Art 

Mr  Archie  Crawford,  an  English  bar- 
itone. listed  by  Mr.  Gustav  Homber- 
,,er  •cellist,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Benedict,  ( 
pianist,  gave  a concert  last  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol-  • 
lows:* 

Old  Ballads: 
a— Standfast! 
b— The  Little  Red  Fox. 

Songs:  _ m,v  d'Hardelot  i 

a — bans  Chadwick 

b— Allah. . Meyer-Hel mund  t 

c-L?lehtnern  Verl'usi'. '. ! ! • Meyer-Helmuod  . 
''itS?  Elegiaque Schuberth  • 

°aJ-ThelJBafilff'»  Daughter  ot  Isling- 
ton.  _ 

b— The  Vicar  of  Bray. 
c — The  Leather  Bottel. 

Modern  English  Ballads:  ...Kellie* 

a— Douglas  Cordon ” . Molloy 

b— The  Postillion 


;..Dav!doft 

. ..White 
Ikowsky ' 


lolonccllo 
Am  Sp 
Songs: 

k— Kin  Jungllng  llcwv  « 

I . *>— Serenade  de  Don  Juan.. 

Love  Songs: 

a — Montrose’s  Love  Song White 

b— My  Love  Is  Come Marzlals 

e-To  Amhea Hatton 

Tho  program  was  varied,  and  In  Itself 
was  Interesting:.  The  old  ballads  are 
too  much  neglected  by  singers  who  visit 
I us  and  by  our  local  singers.  English 
| Is  not  a fashionable  language  In  our 
concert  halls — unless  the  songs  are  set 
by  local  composers.  Dubious  German 
| an<i  worse  French  receive  enlightened 
j patronage. 

The  program  made  several  statements 
about  the  date  of  the  ballads.  Thus 
"The  Vicar  of  Bray”  was  said  to  be 
| composed  about  16S0.  Did  Mr.  Crawford 
mean  the  words  or  the  tune?  For  the 
words  allude  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
and  a George;  but  George  I.  did  not 
I ascend  the  English  throne  until  1711. 

Mr.  Crawford  Is  a young  man  of  easy 
manners,  apparently  cheerful  disposi- 
tion and  Indisputable  enthusiasm.  He 
sings  with  epic  confidence.  I can  im- 
(aglne  scenes  In  which  he  would  shine  I 
illustriously;  ^^n  a musical  comedy 
shouting  "Tommy  Atkins;”  or  at  a 
summer  resort  In  a hotel  parlor,  with 
the  sagacious  listener  In  the  distant 
corner  of  the  broad  piazza  His  good 
nature,  his  confidence  In  his  own  ability 
and  his  heroio  delivery  would.  In  such 
scenes,  win  him  applause  and  friends. 

In  a concert  room  he  Is  incongruous. 

For  Mr.  Crawford  is  a singer  without 
art  Neither  his  tone-production  nor 
his  phrasing  Is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  his  voice  Is  at  the  best 
, metallic.  There  are  “natural  singers” 
who  by  beauty  of  tone  or  by  dramatic 
versatility  command  respectful  atten- 
tion or  give  genuine  pleasure.  Mr. 
Crawford  Is  not  to  be  classed  among 
I them.  He  will  without  cause  attempt  i 
the  pathetic,  as  In  "The  Little  Red  i 
Fox”;  he  will  indulge  himself  in  amaz-  1 
ing  falsetto;  but  his  delight  is  to  shout, 
so  that  the  timid  look  toward  the 
door,  and  the  sympathetic  fear  lest 
he  inflict  some  physical  injury  upon 
himself.  He  is  a manly,  and  no  doubt 
an  agreeable  young  gentleman,  but  he 
is  not  a.  singer.  Nor  does  he  seem 
to  me  musical  or  even  truly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  poet’s  intention. 

The  solos  for  ‘cello,  as  played  by 
Mr.  Hornberger,  were  an  amusing  re- 
lief. 

There  was  a very  friendly  audience,  j 
PHILIP  HALE. 

Good  heavens!  And  the  world  still  believes  i 
in  education,  in  teaching  people  the  "gram- 
trar  of  art.  ' Education  Is  fatal  to  anyone  ■ 

With  a spark  of  artistic  feeling.  Education  I 
should  be  confined  to  clerks,  and  even  them 
It  drives  to  drink.  Will  the  world  learn  that 
we  never  learn  anything  that  we  did  not 
know  before?  The  artist,  the  poet,  painter, 
musician,  and  novelist  go  straight  to  the 
food  they  want,  guided  by  an  unerring  and 
Inerrable  Instinct;  to  teach  them  Is  to  destroy 
the  nerve  of  the  artistic  instinct,  it  is  fatal. 


J . ineae.”  Here 

i rom  a distant  town  asked  a young 
woman  whom  ho  met  in  Newbury  Street 
tho  way  to  Dr.  Hale’s  church.  ”1  per- 
ceive that  you  are  proceeding  In  the 
wrong  direction,”  was  the  reply. 


We  are  delighted  to  find  that  the  mis- 
sionary work  done  in  the  Journal  Is 
bringing  forth  a harvest.  Here  Is  Miss 
Anna  Barrows,  who  has  begun  a 
course  of  "demonstration  lectures”  in 
.cooking.  Describing  a lyonnalse  of 
French  chestnuts,  Miss  Barrows  said 
I “A  bit  of  onion  juice  will  Improve  the 
dish;  but  a tablespoonful  of  chives  will 
make  it  still  more  delicate.”  This  surely 
Is  the  da.vn  of  the  glorious  day  when 
chives  will  be  a familiar  and  beloved 
word  to  our  local  statesmen,  cobblers 
authors,  and,  in  short,  all  men  and 
i'omen  of  high  or  low  degree.  Would 
that  the  lamented  Heron  Editor  had 
lived  to  see  this  reddening  of  the  East- 
ern sky;  for  he,  too,  knew  the  Ines- 
timable value  of  chives! 


There  Is  mourning  In  New  York  for 
the  be-diamoned  Otero  has  discovered 
that  she  has  a voice.  "With  it  she  tore 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Roster  and 
Rial  s into  jagged  streaks  of  discord.  It 
Etunned  the  audience  into  silence.  Otero 
stared  pathetically  into  the  audito- 
rium.” 


Among  them  was  the  Duly  Isabella  Kltz- 
glbbon  (sinter  of  the  Earl  of  Clnroj.  who 
affecting  either  fashionable  airs  or  proba- 
bly having  had  a good  meal  of  beef-steaks, 
bifore  she  went  out.  neglected  most  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  table,  and  merely  trifled 
with  a lobster  salad.  Old  Lyons,  who  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  substantlals,  by  which 
he  had  realised  his  money,  turned  round  to 
her  us  she  sat  by  his  side,  the  pleture  of 
arlstocratlcal  nonehalanee,  and  kindly  said. 
"Ah.  then,  my  lady,  why  don't  you  take 
acme  of  the  good  beef  and  mutton,  the 
chickens  and  the  turkrys,  and  don’t  be  fill- 
ing your  stomach  with  that  could  cabbage!” 

They  say  that  every  man  thinks  he 
can  play  Hamlet  or,  run  a newspaper. 
But  it  is  not  every  man  who  finds  an 
opportunity  to  display  such  talent. 
Now  the  name  of  the  man  who  thinks 
he  can  cook  Is  Legion,  and,  alas,  a 
blazer  Is  within  reach  of  the  humblest. 


Thnf'AfTWWoot’lfcrmf  conlfnetl'  To  Du 

h'diie.  At  a late  meeting  of  (he  So- 
ciety for  Political  Study  In  New  York, 
during  a dlscuaalon  of  the  treaty  of  J 
arbitration.  Mra.  Le  Roy  Smith  ex-  I 
Claimed:  “But  as  r understand  It.  we 

<an  fight  If  we  so  desire.”  And  then  ' 
ilni.  St.  John  Gaffney  made  the  speech  I 
of  the  day,  one  that  may  he  recom- 
mended to  certain  male  disputants;  "I 
couldn’t  discuss  the  treaty  Intelligent-  ' 
ly,  and  I know  I have  company  In  Ig-  j 
norance  here." 


1 1 faid  the  lad>'  from 

feouth  America,  "why  that  plain  person 
at  the  far  side  of  the  room  arrogates 
unto  herself  so  many  airs?  ” 

"She  is  a Daughter  of  the  Revolution  ’ 
tones  the..Mne  int('rr0gated’  in  awed 
Revolution^  anCeSt°r  f°U8'ht  in  th* 
"Oh”  said  the  lady  from  South 
America,  I myself  am  a daughter  of 
JournaT"  °f  ^-''—Indianapolis 


Of  these  amateur  cooks  the  most  dan- 
gerous is  the  explorer.  We  see  him 
now,  the  hardy  pioneer  with  coon-skin 
cap,  shouldering  his  blazer,  abandon- 
ing civilization  with  a cheerful  heart, 
eager  to  blazfe  his  way  through  the 
virgin  forests  of  cookery.  He  is  pre- 
pared for  suffering,  privation,  scorn 
in  case  of  failure.  Onward  he  tolls  in 
hope  of  some  as  yet  undiscovered  dish. 


Ah  these  prima  donnas!  Is  the  golden 
voice  of  Melba  tarnished?  Is  her  fame 
now  a matter  of  record,  soon  to  be- 
come a mere  tradition?  If  her  voice  Is 
affected  seriously,  so  that  she  must 
lay  down  the  sceptre,  the  fickle  au- 
diences will  be  easily  consoled.  “The 
gaflands  they  twine,”  said  Schumann, 
they  always  pull  to  pieces  again  to 
offer  them  In  another  form  to  the  next 
comer  who  chances  to  know  how  to 
amuse  them  better.” 


Of  Joel  T a6  °n  the  death 

T-  Headley  alluded  to  a fact 
ihat  impressed  the  laborious  compiler 
S,  Austin  Allibone:  “Mr  HeadWo 

first  American  ancestor  was  the  eldest 
son  of  an  English  baron.”  Mr  AW 
bone  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  they 

cidems."  3 'e  attenU°n  l°  such  a"- 

The  same  laborious  compiler  tells  us 

So  great  has  been  the  demand 
his  (Headley’s)  writings  that  the  sale 
had  reached  200,000  volumes  up  to  1853  •• 

| H.s  first  book  was  published  in  1844 
Do  you  remember  Poe’s  bloodthrlstv 
review  of  Headley's  "The  Sacred 
Mountains”?  Here  is  a specimen 

Txe  1 ”6'HoVieH  WaS  WrUten  with  a" 
axe.  How  Heaven  regarded  this  dis 

aster,  and  the  Universe  felt  at  he 
sight  I cannot  tell.'  Only  think  Tt 
nntH  ? cannot!—: I,  Headley,  really  can- 
not tell  how  the  Universe  ‘felt’  once 
upon  a time!  This  is  downright  bash 
fulness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Headley  He 
could  tell  if  he  would  only  try  Whv 
did  he  not  inquire?  Had  he  demanded 
of  the  Universe  how  it  felt,  caTany 
one  doubt  that  the  answer  would  have 
been- Pretty  well,  I thank  you,  my 

self?’  ?6ad  ey;  how  do  ^u  feel  your- 


It  was  only  the  other  night  that  we 
aaw  Mr.  Gurryman  at  the  Porphyry 
Club.  He  sat  ponderously  at  a table. 
In  front  of  him  were  dishes  of  chopped 
meats,  lobster,  lettuce;  a blazer  wink- 
ing Ironically;  bottles  of  sauces  invent- 
ed by  noblemen  and  retired  army  offi- 
cers of  England;  pats  of  butter;  glasses 
of  various  wines  and  spirits.  Awe- 
struck waiters  stood  apprehending  ex- 
traordinary orders.  And  there  was  one 
faithful  friend,  faithful  even  to  the  al- 
tar; for  he  was  ready  to  eat  gratefully 
whatever  might  be  the  result.  Now 
this  friendship  rose  to  the  height  of 
love,  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
women. 


Mrs.  Hartmann’s  Concert  in  Steinert  i 
Hall— Songs  Chosen  Injudici- 

ously  by  Her. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hartmann,  contralto 
assisted  by  Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  baritone' 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Proctor,  pianist,’ 
gave  a concert  last  evening  In  Steinert 
Hall.  Mr.  Paul  F.  Thouret  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  as  fol- 

lows' 


Last  month  a,  singer  died,  who  once 
delighted  the  opera-goers  of  this  coun- 
try; yet  there  was  hardly  an  allusion 
to  her  death  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
towns  where  she  shone  in  radiant 
beauty  as  woman  and  actress.  There 
-jjitd  must  be  here  in  Boston  some  elderly 
tjjgentlemen  who  feel  a faint  glow  at  the 
w Mention  of  the  name  of  Bina  Steffenone. 
Her  favorite  operas  were  “Norma,” 


lit*’ 


’Ernanl,"  "NMzze  dl  Figaro,”  “Lucrezla 
."  It  was  In  1850  that  she  visited 


Borgia  BmMQUPmiPQJDUP 

the  L nited  States  under*  the  manage- 
ment of  Marty.  And  how  they 
fossiped  about  her!  Read  Max  Maret- 
tek’s  singular  story  about  the  fits  and 
’onvulsions  which  often  seized  her  be- 
’ore  her  appearances  on  the  stage.  She 
was  only  25  years  old  when  in  New 
jj  fork  some  patroness  of  opera  asked  i 
1 , i er— George  William  Curtis  told  the 
ttory— "Is  It  true  Slgnorlna  that  you 
imoke?”  To  which  the  soprano  replied 

vlth  enthusiasm,  "Oh,  yes.  I smoke I 

Irink— I tlnk  I do  everything  that  (s 
’lclous.”  She  retired  from  the  stage 
vhen  she  was  37  years  old. 

S.  B.  asks,  “What  do  outsiders  mean 
Jvhen  they  speak  of  ’Bostonese’  as  a 
orm  of  English  speech?”  The  other  day 
ve  were  In  an  apothecary  shop.  The 
•roprietor,  a stately  Individual,  with 
ducated  whiskers,  stood  at  the  receipt 
i custom.  To  him  a clerk  showed  a 
iottle  a pretty  bottle  of  some  panacea 
nd  asked  "Shall  I put  this  in  the  win- 
ow?”  The  proprietor  deliberated  The 
ustomers  realized  the  Importance  of 
he  occasion  and  were  breathless.  And 
his  was  the  Judgment  pronounced  •• I 
bir.k  I should  expose  It."  Thtsls’per- 
aps  a favorable  lnstance  of  "Bos 


( “In  the  !ast  act,  while  lying  in  tha 
| tomb  of  the  Capulets,  the  raw  gu^s 
swept  over  the  stage  and  rudely  grfPDeu 
the  throat  of  this  peerless  singer  ” 
Again  we  congratulate  Melba  on  "the 
flowing,  sonorous  English  of  her  press 
agent.  pi  ess 

Noorrlt’s  Death. 

I To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sex— .«7r.-  In  The  Sen  of 
■Tan.  ISA.  B.  corrects  Mr.  De  Vivo’s  statements  con- 
cm-ntnc  the  deith  of  the  French  tenor,  Nourrit.  A.  B. 
says:  P was  my  fortune  to  be  present  In  the  San 

| Carlo  Theatre  : t Naples  In  1839,  at  the  performance 
| of  Merendnnte's  • II  Gluramento.’  which  was  followed  ! 
I that  same  nlrbt  by  Nourrit’s  suicide.  Nourrlt’swon- 
derrnl  vo  ee  at  times  fi  lied  him:  on  that  night.  It  was  J 
said  t:  a.  he  was  not  well:  the  crit'cal  and  merciless 
‘'arlomid  ”n-o  was  not  satisfied  with  his  singing.  I 
, d.>:  WPr‘*  heard.  The  artist  went  home  in 

I 1,’,  .leotloo.  ra>ed  over  what  had  happened,  and 
“ . ! the  . lit  threw  himself  or  fell  out  of  his 

I below"0113  WaS  plekutI  "p  dead  In  the  court  yard 

—'’S'  :J1wGlurn.™'!lto"  was  not  Ricenas  a who  o the 
I « Nourrit  r suicide.  The  performance  March  7, 

s?'w.oi  3v  D 'Ktleel''  for  the  bane"!  of  a play  actor, 
Salvettl.  bourtlt  was  put  down  orlelnallv  for  an  air 
am.  a duet  from  '•Norma"  with  Miss  Granehl.  Pa 
nddeo  au  air  from  " II  Gluramento  ” for  his  own  art- 
vantage. 

Nor  is  It  an  established  fact  that  Nourrit  was  hissed 
tha  rvgbt  He  did  not  spcnlc  of  any  such  disgrace  to 
ins  w,fc  after  tho  conc^rr,  and  she  he-rd  no  hissing. 
Members  oi  the  orchestra  swore  that  the  aliened  hiss- 
ing was  a whistle  of  a stagr-  hand.  Friends  in  the 
nu  fierce  denied  that  Nourrit  wiu  hissed.  This  allied 
disturbance  was  after  the  duet  from  “ Norma.”  After 
th  R disturbance  he  sang  the  aria  from  ‘T!  Glura- 
mento  and  was  applauded  vehemently.  Between  5 
?»!YI  °£  fhe  next  morniny  ho  threw  himself 

■D*°  court  of  the  Hofe'  Barbala. 

The  melancholia  of  Nourrit  bad  been  for  some  time  ! 
before  bis  suicide  a source  of  lively  ppprohpnslon  to  I 
his  family  and  friends.  Sv„,p,omsyof  madness  w-ro 
pronounced  at  Marseilles  In  1*37.  Paul  1 esmafie  I 
summed  up  the  rnatrer  as  follows:  ••  Excited  by  ex- 
altod  religions  idoas.  by  homesickness,  by  reerret  fer 
a lost  monarchy.  Nourrit  was  finally  a madman  ” 

A.  H.  will  find  Interesting  rarricu  ars  of  the  tenor's 
tra-rle  ending  In  Quicnerat’s  monumental  ” Adolphe 
Nourrlr.  nvie.  POn  talent”  (Paris,  1807) 
pp.  482-500:  Vol.  III.,  410-441.  ~ 


What  did  Gurryman  propose  to  cook? 
He  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Any- 
thing that  happened  to  come  out  would 
be  eaten  smackingly  by  Pythias.  It 
was  an  event  in  Pythias’s  life.  Gurry- 
tnan  had  said  to  him  that  morning  at 
a directors  meeting:  “Old  man,  come 

round  to  the  club  tonight  about  11 
o clock  and  I’ll  cook  for  you.  You 
know  there  are  dishes  on  which  I pride 
myself.”  Now  Gurryman  has  an  au- 
thoritative air— nobody  warned  Pythias 
—and  Pythias,  who  is  a simple  fellow, 
fond  of  tripe  and  onions,  liver,  and 
other  undisguised  dishes,  was  flattered. 
Impressed.  He  slighted  the  dinner  pre- 
pared by  his  loving  spouse;  he  almost 
forgot  to  kiss  his  little  daughter  good 
night;  he  could  not  play  his  favorite 
game  of  patience;  he  was  at  the  club 
half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time 
and  sat  in  nervous  expectancy  in  the 
stranger's  room.  Poor  fool!.  Did  he 
think  for  a moment  that  Gurryman 
would  lose  such  an  opportunity  for  a 
pose?  The  members  of  the  Porphyry 
know  Gurryman’s  explorations  in  cook- 
ery. They  acknowledge  his  daring;  they 
respect  their  stomachs.  And  we  heard 
yesterday  that  Pythias  is  no  longer  the 
devoted  friend. 

Mr.  William  Emory  Griffeth  shows  by 
hts  trialogue  "Autumn”  in  the  January 
Lotus,  that  he  Is  a diligent  reader  of 
John  Davidson’s  “Fleet  Street  Ec- 
logues.” To  lead  and  admire,  how- 
ever, Is  in  this  case  to  ape,  but  not  to 
surpass. 


And  this  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Walter 
Blackburn  Harte  should  be  ashamed  of 
his  article  “The  Posthumous  Fiasco”  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Lotus.  Mr. 
Harte  does  not  appreciate  the  work  of 
H.  C.  Bunner.  It  is  true  he  patronizes 
: for  a moment  the  dead  man  by  saying 
‘‘The  one  really  good  thing  that  Ban- 
ner wrote  was  the  collection  of  ‘Short 
Sixes.’  ” And  then  he  belabors  him  for 
three  pages,  ending  with  “A  hack 
should  have  no  literary  remains.”  Mr. 
Harte  has  not  been  himself  since  his 
visit  to  East  Aurora,  to  which  he  still 
refers  In  most  boresome  manner.  This 
review  Is  unworthy  of  him:  it  is  sour, 
spiteful,  and,  worse  than  this,  eminently 
Philistine. 
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a i -.r,  Mr-  Heinrich. 

Amour!  Vlens  Aider  Salnt-Sagns 

Mrs.  Hartmann. 

Mrs.  Hartmann’s  program  was  se- 
lected Injudiciously.  "An  Schwager 
Kronos”  Is  eminently  a man’s  song 
and  the  other  songs  by  Schubert  are  of 
little  Interest  unless  they  are  vitalized 
by  surpassing  art.  Unfortunately  Mrs 
Hartmann  was  excessively  nervous,  and 
did  not  do  herself  Justice  in  the  first 
group.  Nor  did  she  make  much  out  of 
the  dreary,  futile  songs  by  Schumann 
This  nervousness  was  more  or  less  evi 
dent  throughout  the  concert,  and  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Hartmann 
chose  such  a trying  program.  In  the 
simpler  pieces  she  showed  Intelligence 
and  in  the  air  from  “Samson  and  De- 
lilah” she  displayed  considerable  feel- 
ing. I am  convinced  that  she  can  sfnr 
with  greater  breadth  and  passion  than 
were  in  evidence  last  night.  Her  ner- 
vousness, which  was  surely  unfeigned 
took  away  in  large  measure  her  control 
of  breath  and  led  her  to  unmeaning  ac 
centuation  of  the  final  note  of  each 
phrase. 

Her  tones  were  often  not  without 

bea,U?’nSnd  then  again  they  kerned 
veiled.  There  would  be  passages  which 
demand  emotional  treatment,  and  she 
would  be  unresponsive;  and  then  she 
would  surprise  the  hearer  by  fiery  de 
livery  as  in  "An  Schwager  Kronos." 
The  next  time  she  appears  in  public  let 
us  hope  that  she  will  not  make  up  such 
an  ambitious  program.  A concert  may 
give  pleasure,  even  If  songs  by  Schubert 
or  Schumann  are  not  sung.  if  ti,e 
singer  insist  on  songs  of  these  com- 
posers, she  should  choose  with  keener 
appreciation  of  melodic  charm. 

* * * 

Mr.  Heinrich  sang  his  familiar  ditties, 
about  birds  and  flowers  and  cool  breezes 
in  eminently  Helnrichlan  fashion.  It  is 
not  often  that  he  offers  to  an  audience 
such  unmitigated  trash  as  “My  Rosa- 
lie.” Recalled,  he  sang  "Gypsy  John.” 

Mr,  Proctor  played  three  little  pieces 

by  Chopin  without  beauty  of  tone  color 
and  without  ease  of  rhythm.  Indeed, 
he  played  as  though  he  were  an  in- 
dustrious and  earnest  pupil,  chiefly 
concerned  with  hitting  tho  right  keys. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  a heavy  and  inexorable 
left  hand.  He  has  apparently  been  In- 
fluenced mightily  as  to  his  stage- walk 
by  painstaking  observation  of  Mr.  John 
Drew  in  a society  comedy, 
j There  was  a good  sized  and  applau- 
sive audience. 

PHILIP  HALS 


P,B 


Ioston,  Jan.  IS 


Vol.  I., 

Puilip  Hale. 


It  was  on  Jan.  22,  1878,  that  they 
discussed  at  a Paris  restaurant  how 
poetic,  ideal,  supernatural  thoughts 
might  be  introduced  into  the  material, 
sceptical  French  brain.  Charles  Robin 
cried  out,  "Read  Homer  to  the  chil- 
dren." And  Mr.  de  Goncourt  said  that 
a book  of  the  Iliad  would  not  speak  to 
the  intelligence  of  a child  so  forcibly 
as  the  foolishly  marvelous  tale  of  some 
old  woman  nurse. 


And  on  Jan.  22,  1889,  Glbert  the  singer 
told  of  a doctor  In  Paris  who,  by  mas- 
sage, remodeled  women’s  faces,  fash- 
ioning over  a face  deformed  by  swell- 
ing or  fat,  restoring  the  lost  oval.  This 
benefactor  of  the  woman  of  40  wiped 
out  wrinkles  and  triumphed  over  crow's 
feet.  Yes,  but  could  he  turn  again  to 
marble  the  crumbling  chin,  which  is 
almost  always  the  first  feature  to  sur-  j 
render  to  envious  Time? 


Thore  is  a daily  tragedy  which  is  far  more 
real,  far  more  profound  and  in  far  closer 
keeping  with  our  true  being  than  the  tragedy 
of  great  adventures.  It  is  easy  to  feel  this 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  show  it.  because  this 
lessential  tragedy  is  not  merely  material  or 
psychological.  Here  there  is  no  question  of 
the  determined  struggle  of  one  being  against 
©nother.  of  the  struggle  of  one  desire  against 
another  desire;  or  of  the  eternal,  combat  be- 
tween passion  and  duty.  The  thing  is  rather 
to  put  into  light  what  there  is  astonishing 
In  the  mere  fact  of  living. 


A singer  about  to  give  a concert  wrote 
ft  letter  to  a very  rich  man's  wife  whom 
she  did  not  know,  urging  her  to  be 
present.  For  she  reasoned,  “If  Mrs. 
Croesus  is  seen  at  my  concert,  her  : 
presence  will  be  of  more  advantage  to 
me  in  future  than  the  money  of  ten 
ordinary  persons  or  the  unanimous 
praise  of  the  critics." 


music  is  now  a trade  rather  ,han 
rtrt  Such  shrewdness  Is  to  be  com- 
Ttu  ruled.  And  it  occurs  to  us  that  here 
Js  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
Impecunious  and  untitled  aristocracy 
of  Boston  to  earn  glove  money  by  re- 
ceiving the  ehecks-or  bills,  for  some 
Tulcht  object  to  an  identifying  check— 
fro'm  singers  and  players  who  wish 
the  r little  concerts  to  be  regarded  as 
I social  functions.  The  rich  might  well 
,iV"  -Is  my  time  worth  nothing?"  And 
they.  too.  might  thus  add  to  their  gaudy 

Income.  

Bjornstjene  Bjornson  propose  to 
l-.ive  Norway  “on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued attacks  upon  him."  Has  he  no 
sense  of  the  value  of  steady  advertise- 
ment? He  should  ponder  the  ease  of 
young  Mr.  Ft.  Harding  Davis. 

There  are  smoke  talks  that  do  not 

end  in  smoke.  • 

L Omens  and  prognostications  are  all 
“ about  us.  Yesterday  was  St.  \ Intent  s 
I a Day.  The  sun  was  radiant.  And  w hat 
I f did  the  old  poet  say? 

Remember  on  St.  Vincent's  Day 
If  the  sun  his  beams  display. 

Re  sure  to  mark  hts  transient  beam 
Which  thro'  the  casement  sheds  a gleam. 

For  'tls  a token  bright  and  clear 
Of  prosperous  weather  all  the  year. 

And  tomorrow  night.  St.  Paul  s Eve. 
ell  prudent  persons  should  pelt  a water 
pitcher  with  stones  until  It  is  demol- 
ished: then  they  should  repair  to  an 
»le  house,  buy  a new  pitcher  ya"  Xr  " 
end  empty  it  many  times.  M hj  . Tra 
ciition  recommends  this  sport,  whlc 
should  be  observed  at  least  by  all  1 - 
terested  In  American  tin-plate  for  the 
festival  was  intended  to  celebrate  the 
dav  when  tin  was  first  turned  into 
metal.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  police  would  accept  this  excellent 
excuse  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr  Paul  du  Chaillu  is  a man  of  sur- 
prising originality.  He  attributes  Nel- 
son'sgreaf  victory  to  the  fact  that  he 
-wa«  a descendant  of  the  Norsemen, 
-in  support  of  this  he  said  that  today 
there  are  hundreds  of  families  in  Scan- 
uinavia  who  bear  the  name  of  Nelson. 

I Mr.  du  Chaillu  will  next  tell  us  that 
► Hannibal  conquered  at  Cannae  because 
he  was  a Carthagenlan ; that  Napoleon 
•won  at  Austerlitz  because  he  Was  a 
Corsican. 

“Mayor  Lovering  said  that  any  peti- 
tion to  the  West  End  Company  must 
t he  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care  " 

• He  is  absolutely  right.  It  should  be 
n borne  on  a golden  salver,  and  the  peti- 
tioners should  kneel  as  they  present  it. 

And  ®o  May  Irwin  is  to  go  back  on 
her  benefactor,  Mr.  Harris.  It  was  not 
| bo  many  years  ago  that  Mr.  Harris 
! allowed  the  two  Irwin  sisters  to  take 
" part  in  a specialty  turn  with  him,  and 
ever  since  he  has  'been  a generous 
friend.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons 
t for  Miss  Irwin's  somewhat  extraordl- 
I rary  conduct.  One  reason  is  a head 
I swollen  by  preposterous  and  Incredible 
■ flattery.  The  other  is  of  a still  more 
personal  and  intimate  nature.  Messrs. 
[Rich  and  Harris  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  purpose  to  abandon  the  star 
system  so  far  as  farce  comedy  is  con- 

cemed.  

"Sheriff  Chenery  said  that,  in  the 
, future  O'Neil  will  be  allowed  to  see 
certain  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
tinder  proper  restrictions  and  at  proper 
times.”  The  intelligent  foreigner  would 
suppose  from  this  that  Mr.  O Neil  had 
been  indicted  or  even  found  guilty. 
Now,  all  this  happens,  not  in  Armenia, 
rot  in  Benin,  but  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 


WHITMAN  THE  MAN. 


Hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs’ elaborate  essay  on  Whitman,  j 
| the  poet,  comes  Mr.  Thomas  Donald- 
son’s “Walt  Whitman,  the  Man.”  an 
attractively  printed  and  illustrated 
book,  which  is  published  by  Francis 
p.  Harper.  New  5 ork.  It  was  in 
ISO!  that  Mr.  Donaldson  said  to 
Whitman  at  his  little  house  in  Cam- 
den,  "What  about  my  hundred  pages 
that  1 am  getting  out  about  you?” 

And  the  seer  replied,  “Go  on,  Tom, 
go  on— and  God  be  with  you.” 

And  Mr.  Donaldson  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  his  task.  In  the  first 
place  the  book  is  distinctly  free  from 
slush  and  gush.  There  is  hearty  ad- 
miration for  man  and  poet:  but  .the 
author  is  no  thurifer  with  thick  and 
pungent  incense.  He  is  very  frank 
in  his  comments  on  his  dear  friend; 
but  the  frankness  is  not  of  kin  to 
the  maliciousness  that  in  the  name  I 
of  realism  has  disfigured  of  late  in 
several  striking  instances  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  written  abouf  and 
the  character  of  the  writer.  Mr. 

, Donaldson  knew  Whitman  intimate- 
I ly  from  1876  until  1892;  yet  he  calls 
Whitman  an  entirely  reserved  man, 
j;  without  many  great  thoughts  in  talk 
—in  fact,  “he  was  not  a good  or  a 
fluent  talker..  * * * he  seemed  fre- 
quently as  if  mentally  groping.  He 
does  not  accept  his  poetry  in  bulk. 
And  throughout  the  book  we  find  no 
sudden  abandonment  of  judgment, 
no  blindness  to  weaknesses,  and 
above  all  no  pose  ou  the  part  of  the 
author,  who  in  his  preface  says,  He 
(Whitman)  knew  that  I would  not 
bother  the  public  with  my  views  of 
his  work  solely,  but  would  rather 
present  the  man  Whitman  in  his 
everyday  manner,  and  this  has  been 
my  aim.”  ’the  aim  has  been  ac- 
complished. We  now  know  intimate- 
ly the  Whitman  of  latter  years;  we 
respect  and  love  him  the  more  for  | 
Mr.  Donaldsonf.s  book;  and  we  would 
fain  know  more  of  Mr.  Donaldsou 
himself. 

Some  have  said  that  Whitman  suf- 
) fered  in  artistic  discrimination  be- 
cause he  had  no  sense  of  humoi.  A 
j story  is  told  in  this  book  about  snor- 
j ers  in  a hoarding  house  in  Washing- 
' ton  who  kept  him  awake  night  after 
, night.  After  vain  remonstrance,  he 
went  down  to  the  street,  found  a 
bowlder  of  nearly  50  pounds’  weight, 
carried  it  up  the  stairs  and  opposite 
the  room  of  the  suorers.  He  then 
raised  it  high  and  let  it  drop.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Whitman,  after  all, 
had  an  elemental  sense  of  humor. 
He  looked  down  at  the  landlord,  who 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  the 
street;  ho  smiled  softly;  and  he  then 
went  solemnly  down  stairs  to  his 
own  room. 

| Mr.  Donaldson  gives  a wealth  ot 


lie  Dvmo- 

crat  in  politicSflplib  seldom  gate  an 
opinion  of  a caller  who  visited  him 

only  for  curiosity  or  as  a boro;  lie 
revered  Bryant,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
Omar  Khayyam,  Burns;  lie  read  con- 
stantly the  Bible,  but  ho  was  loath 
to  talk  about  creeds;  “iu  pain,  help- 
lessness, and  a half-dazed  condition, 
at  times  for  months,  he  longed  lor 
death;”  the  thought  of  his  unparal- 
leled services  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
hospitals  comforted  him,  and  yet  he 
did  not  speak  of  the  political  signif- 
icance of  the  war;  he  wept  with 
gratitude  when  friends,  from  Whit- 
tier to  Edwin  Booth,  from  Dr.  Fur- 
ness to  “Billy"  Florence,  gave  him  a 
horse  and  buggy;  lie  was  equally  at. 
home  with  Symonds  or  Henry  Irving 
or  a street  ear  conductor,  or  Anne 
Gilchrist;  men  in  Europe  who  had 
never  seen  him,  as  well  as  little  chil- 
dren iu  Camden,  wept  when  he  was 
buried.  j 

We  know  of  few  books  of  this  kind 
that  paint  so  carefully  a.  portrait; 
we  know  of  few  portraits  thus  paint- . 
ed  that  so  impress  you  and  grow 
upon  you.  It  would  be  a pleasant 
task  to  speak  of  the  many  letters  of 
help  and  comfort  that  Whitman  ve-| 

i ceived  from  men  and  women  of 
Boston:  to  discuss  the  loving  corre- 
spondence between  Whitman  and 
Tennyson;  but  the  book  itself  must 
be  read. 

What  would  t lie  admirer  of  M hit- 
man hot  give  for  a book  that  would 
describe  with  equal  fidelity  the  poet's 
life  from  1850  to  1860?  Suddenly, 
without  a preceding  note  of  we  ru- 
ing, “Leaves  of  Grass”  appeared  iu 
1855.  As  Emerson  said  iu  his  fa- 
mous letter,  there  must  have  been 
a long  foreground  somewhere  for 
such  a start.  The  Whitman  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Donaldson  was  a 
broken-down,  mentally  enfeebled, 
prematurely  old  man.  We  know  very 
little  about  the  Whitman  of  1855, 
rejoicing  in  his  strength. 


ABOUT  MUSIC, 


A Brave  Step  Forward  at! 

the  Worcester  Festival. 



Mr.  Archie  Crawford — Melba 
— The  Beethoven  Fetich. 


leasr 

lume  of  tone."  vren  to  one  it 

;tronger.  , 

,ave  spoken  often  in  the  journal 
■rning  this  question  of  bulky  cho- 
ruses. .Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Kreh- 
blel's  ‘How  to  Listen  to  Music:" 

“So  the  concert-room  be  not  too  large, 

I a choir  of  60  well-trained  voices  ip 
farae  enough  to  perform  almost  every- 
thing in  choral  literature  "wltlv  gotxi  eT-  | 

I Sis  s 

| pre^sivenes*  “ofwhtth  ' Ts^grVuy*  em 
hanced  by  masses,  but  it  is  not  exten- 
I Sive  enough  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  j 
I correctness  and  the  finish  in  theper-  j 
formance  to  mere  volume-  .JVfb  1 

! Mozart  remodeleci  Handel  s Messiah  , 
l he  was  careful  to  indicate  that  the 
I liorid  passages  ('divisions  they  used  to  j 
be  called  in  England)  should  be  sung  ; 
bv  the  solo  voices  alone,  but  nowadays 
choirs  of  five  hundred  voices  attack 
cuch  choruses  as  ‘For  unto  us  a.  child 
is  born’  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion even  if  they  sometimes  make  a 
mournful  mess  of  the  'divisions.'  ” . 

Oh  ye  officers  of  the  Worcester  Musi- 
cal Association,  cut  down  with  unflinch- 
ing hand!  I doubt  extremely  if  there  are 
300  effective  voices  in  your  chorus, 
i Two  hundred  would  bring  more  satis- 
' factory  results;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  you  would  do  still  better  work  with 
150  or  even  100  singers. 

* * * I 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  last  week  1 
that  fine  old  English  song.  “The  Leath-  | 
ern  Bottle":  but  Mr.  Archie  Crawford 
sang,  or  rather  shouted,  a sadly  ex- 
purgated version.  Here  is  the  first 
verse  as  found  in  D’Urfey’s  "Laugh 
and  Be  Fat;  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly” : 

“Now  God  above,  that  made  all  things, 
Heaven  and  earth,  and  all  therein; 

The  ships  upon  the  seas  to  swim, 

To  keep  foes  out,  they  come  not  in. 

I Now  every  one  doth  what  he  can 
All  for  the  use  and  praise  of  man, 

I wish  in  Heaven  that  soul  may  dwell 
That  first  devised  the  leathern  bot- 
tle." 

As  Maginn  well  says  in  his  disser- 
tation on  this  poem — and  no  singer 
should  dare  to  sing  the  sturdy  song  who 
has  not  read  the  dissertation— 

“A  more  splendid  exordium  is  not  in 
the  whole  compass  of  our  poetry.  The 
bard,  about  to  sing  of  a noble  invention, 
takes  high  ground.  His  eye,  with  a.  fine 
frenzy  rolling,  glances  at  the  origin  of 
the  world;  the  glories  of  Heaven  and  the 
utilities  of  Earth;  at  old  ocean,  murmur- 
ing with  its  innumerable  waves,  and  the 
stately  vessels  walking  the  waters  m 
all  their  magnificence;  and  then,  by  a 
gradual  and  easy  descent,  like  Socrates 
bringing  philosophy  from  tne  abodes  of 
the  gods  to  the  dwellings  of  men, 
chaunts  the  merits  of  him  who.  for  the 
use  and  praise  of  man,  devised  the 
Leathern  Bottle.  Compare  Pindar  s 
celebrated  opening  with  this,  and  you 
will  see  how  short  is  the  flight  of  the 
Boeotian  muse,  contrasted  with  ,nat  ot 
our  own  swan.” 


Ill 


Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  spoke  recently 
fit  the  "Surface  Estrangement”  that 
followed  Walt  Whitman’s  publication  of 
a liter  cf  hot  praise  written  to  him  by 
Emerson.  This  “estrangement”  must 
have  been  very  superficial,  for  the  two 
seers  met  afterward  on  most  friendly 
terms.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  San- 
born in  his  explanation  of  Emerson's 
e.lenco  concerning  Whitman's  literary 
work.  Emerson’s  letter  caused  the 
whole  Cambridge  clique  to  rub  their 
♦ yes.  We  have  been  told  that  great  and 
continual  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  him  by  the  poets  and  essayists 
■who  were  frightened  by  Whitman’s 
lusty,  sonorous  voice.  And  Emerson 
yielded.  The  same  man  who  in  1855 
•wrote  to  Whitman:  “I  am  not  blind  to 
the  worth  of  the  wonderful  gift  of 
‘leaves  of  Grass.'  I find  it  the  most 
ext-aordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  America  has  yet  contributed. 
• • • I give  you  joy  of  your  free  and 
brave  thought.  I find  incomparable 
1 hinge  said  incomparably  well,  as  they 
must  be";  this  same  Emerson  when 
editing  "Parnassus”  in  1875  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  Insert  one  line  by 
Whitman  in  the  collection,  although 
be  found  room  for  little  American 
poets,  male  and  female,  who  are  today 
I.nlv  names  in  catalogues. 


interesting  detail.  He  disproves  i 
thoroughly  the  report  that  Whitman 
was  lazy  or  a beggar  after  his  health  , 
broke  down;  lie  shows  him  working 
when  work  was  torture  to  mind  and  j 
1 body.  Tiiis  man  who  sang  so  boldly 
the  dignity  and  the  beauty  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul,  was  a most 
simple  being  iu  his  tastes.  He  ate 
little  meat;  lie  did  not  use  tobacco; 
he  drauk  a little  wine  when  dining 
at.  the  house  of  a frieud,  but  he 
then  drank  only  for  companionship; 
lie  was  scrupulously  clean;  his 
Clothes  were  of  coarse  material;  he 
delighted  in  the  talk  and  friendship 
of  laborers  and  children  as  well  as 

in  correspondence  witli  Tennyson 

i and  Locker;  lie  was  a friend  of  the 
sun;  he  was  a patient  listener;  no 
I never  answered  those  that  mocked 
! him;  he  was  fond  of  the  theatre  and 
opera;  he  'lid  not  care  for  money, 

1 but  lie  was  frugal  in  expenditure; 
j ■ Was  content  with  fifty  cents  a 
i day  for  food  and  personal  expenses 
I for  three  years  before  lie  died;  his 
friends  discovered  by  accident  that. 
! he  was  once  absolutely  in  want;  his 
conversation  was  as  clean  as  his 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Program  Committee  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
are  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
officers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 

The  list  of  the  chief  choral  works  | 
for  the  next  festival  is  very  modern,  j 
It  will  be  found  in  Notes  and  Com- 
ments. The  report,  explaining  this  \ 
sensible  departure,  says: 

“The  classical  oratorio,  for  the  first  . 
time  since  the  festival  has  become  a | 
quasi  national  institution,  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  result  is  a gain  In 
1 the  matter  of  brightness  and  attrac- 
tiveness. Nobody  has  any  desire  to  be- 
little the  old  standard  works,  but  those 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  musical  taste  and  feeling  have 
been  given  at  the  festival  time,  and  j 
tim°  again,  so  that  there  seems  no  in:-  j 
perative  call  for  repeating  one  of  more 
of  them  every  year." 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has 
shown  intelligence  in  insisting  on  a 
reorganization  of  the  chorus.  The  Spy 
speaks  as  follows: 

“Of  the  500  or  more  members  of  last  ( 
year's  chorus,  about  350  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  Examining  Conimit- 
. fee  and  by  the  time  the  sifting  process  ; 
is  complete  there  will  be  300  or  more 
of  excellently  trained  chorus  voices  to  J 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  festival  chorus. 
The  advantage  of  having  only  compe- 
tent  singers  and  effective  voices 
scarcely  need  be  pointed  out.  But  this  I 
is  not  all.  The  evident  disposition  ot  j 
the  managers  for  improvement  and  | 
progress  Idas  awakened  rather  an  un-  i 
expected  interest  outside  of  the  chorus, 
and  fresh  applications  for  membership 
are  coming  in  with  gratifying  ire-  i 
quency.  Whether  the  chorus  is  again  1 
raised  to  the  old  number  of  a round  o00  . 
or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  Critips  , 
would  probably  agree  that  such  in- 
[ crease  Is  undesirable.  A smaller  body 
of  singers,  if  the  material  is  selected 
with  care,  is  not  only  more  flexible,  in- 
telligent and  tractable,  but  it  may  also 
he  at  least  equally  strong  in  volume  of 
tone  and  certainly  more  elqplcut  in 
f execution.” 


I fear  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a young  man  who  has  been 
injured  by  the  injudicious  praise  of  his 
friends. 

You  know  the  occasional  dearth  or 
amusement  at  summer  resorts.  A 
pleasant  young  fellow  will  come  to  the 
beach  or  the  mountain  and  in  honest 
fashion  sing  without  any  pretence  of 
art  for  the  pleasure  of  the  bored.  He 
is  agreeable,  fond  of  sports,  reasona- 
bly good-looking.  He  becomes  a favor- 
ite and  he  is  told  that  he  is  a fine  sing- 
er. "You  should  give  a concert  in  Bos- 
ton next  season.  We’ll  see  that  you 
have  a worthy  audience."  He  is  per- 
suaded. He  gives  the  concert.  The 
faithful  friends  applaud.  The  musi- 
cians who  are  present  wonder  at  the 
courage  of  the  singer  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  friends. 

« * * 

The  news  of  Melba's  misfortune,  al- 
though sad,  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 
She  was  first  heard  here  March  1,  1894, 
as  Juliet  in  Gounod’s  opera.  Her  first 
appearance  on  any  stage  was  at  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  the  season  of  87-  bS. 
When  she  first  sang  here  she  was  prob- 
ably at  her  zenith;  for  certainly  since 
then  she  has  not  shone  so  constantly 
and  brilliantly.  There  were  dazzling 
moments,  but  at  times  the  voice  seemed 
tired,  and  the  intonation  was  not  al- 
ways  faultless.  . I 

That  her  actual  singing  of  the  part  of  | 
Brunnnilde  in  "Siegfried"  broke  her 
down  seems  to  me  an  absurd  statement; 
for  Briinnhilde  in  this  opera  has  but 
practically  half  an  act.  She  had  been 
suffering  from  la  grippe,  influenza  or  . 
what  you  will.  No  doubt  she  was  ner- 
vous and  worried  about  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  part.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  from  the  reviews  published  in  the 
New’ York  daily  newspapers,  any  just 
idea  of  the  merits  or  faults  of  the  per- 
formance itself.  I hear  from  some  one 
present  that  her  coach  was  within  com- 
forting and  prompting  distance  that 
night  and  that  she  was  not  sure  of  the 
text  or  music.  Why  in  tfte  world  did 
she  undertake  the  task?  She  had  her 
own  realm  In  which  she  reigned  su- 

pr£Tu3  hope  that  her  retirement  will 
be  only  for  a season.  The  world  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  such  a singer.  Let 
her  devote  herself  lor  some  months  in 
chastened  spirit  to  a contemplation  of 
the  vanities  of  the  earth.  She  may  at 
the  same  time  work  on  that  famous 
book  which  she  meditated  two  or  three 
seasons  ago.  To  rest  from  sjggjflff  is 


I not  onougli;  she  should  avoli 
Tnent  of  every  description. 


Air.  Henderson  writes  thus  enter- 
tainingly of  “Shamus  O’Brien**; 

i-k.'i£?er.e  *2  an>Rilier  thing  in  'Shamus 
O Brian  that  is  worthy  of  note,  anil 
tnat_  is  the  manner  in  which  'music 
cues  are  taken  up.  The  conductor  does 
not  wait  until  the  last  word  of  the  dia- 
logue preceding  a musical  number  be- 
lore  beginning  the  orchestral  introduc- 
, rhe  dialogue  has  been  carefully 
umeci,  and  the  ‘music  cue’  conies  sev- 


ches  ahead  of  the  termination 
alk,  so  that  when  the  actors 
1 the  last  word  it  is  time  to 
..  « dramatic  effect  of  this  is  ex- 

cellent. It  maintains  the  interest  of 
' ‘'-C'  auditor , preserves  the  continuity 
ot  the  scene,  und  prevents  that  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  illusion  which 
is  the  usual  result  of  passing  from 
speech  to  song.  Of  course,  the  com- 
poser must  assist  in  preparing  this  ef- 
fect by  writing  his  Introductions  in 
such  a way  that  the  dialogue  can  he 
heard.  On  the  other  hand,  in  en- 
semble scenes  action  may  easily  supply 
'he  place  of  speech,  and  then  the  com- 
poser mav  write  more  forcibly. 

" 'Shamus  O'Brien’  is  genuinely  good, 
tJ’  i 11  “""ht  to  meet  with  public  favor. 
Us  11  does  not  have  a long  career  in 
this  City,  it  will  go  to  show  that  We 
cio  not  llko  good  opera  comlque,  and 
that  wilt  be  an  evidence  of  a lack  of 
good  taste  on  our  part.  We  are  prone 
to  run  to  extremes  in  our  tastes.  We 
like  things  that  are  highly  spiced.  If 
we  canng^have  the  gorgeous  glories  of 
" agner  s works,  give  us  the  eternal 
bass  drum  of  Gustave  Kerker.  Let  us 
nave  highly-colored  art.  Give  us  Vi- 
bert  or  Aubrey  Beardsley.  But  we  do 
not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  shady 
nooks  of  Birket  Foster,  the  chaste  Kng- 
lish  of  John  Bunyan,  or  the  refined 
gentleness  of  pure  opera  comique.  Per- 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Verdi  Is  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle. 

There  was  no  symphony  concert  last 
evening. 

Rosenthal  will  begin  to  play  about 
March  1. 

Henry  Marteau  will  revisit  America 
next  year. 

Mrs.  Beach’s  symphony  is  soon  to  be 
played  In  Buffalo. 
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iser  to  transpose 


Miss  Chaminade  will  play  in  nbout  40 
concerts  in  the  United  States'  i 


' next  sea- 


Mr.  John  E.  Mansfield,  a newspaper 
man  of  Boston,  has  Just  finished  a 
song,  "Forgive  Me  Jack.’’ 

Mrs.  Mohor-Ravensteln,  one  of  the 
chief  singers  in  the  Damrosch  Opera 
Company,  fizzled  completely,  and  .he 
has  resigned. 

| Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  and  the  Knelsel 
| Quartet  are  to  give  three  Brahms  sub- 
scription recitals  in  New  York  Jan  '>4 
Feb.  28.  March  28.  Such  devotion  to 
Brahms  is  pathetic. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Schlesinger  has  blown 
a sonorous  blast  of  warning  to  young 
girls  who  propose  to  study  in  Paris! 


ction. 
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this  O'Brien'  will  do  some- 
rd  educating  us  in  the  right 
We  need  an  occasional  dose 
ical  bromide  of  potassium  to 
our  nerves  and  keep  us  from 
5 nights.  If  the  charming  work 
Jessop  and  Dr.  Stanford  does 
us,  we  shall  all  owe  it  a debt 
ititude.  'Oh;  boys,  listen  to  Sha- 


Mr.  V . s.  Mathews  of  Chicago  thus 
replies  to  a statement  of  Mr.  Lang: 
"Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  'regards  Beethoven's 
influence  on  the  musical  art  of  today  as 
far  surpassing  that  of  any  other  com- 
poser. Here  I would  take  issue.  I 
believe  that  as  an  inspiration  for  corn- 
two  other  names  are  far  more 


nfli 


epr 


•uual  than  Beethoven;  they  are 
and  Wagner.  Bach  because  he 
sents  absolute  music,  in  and  of 
. with  the  least  possible  of  the 
story-telling  element.  Therefore  it  is 
always  fresh,  and,  because  we  come  to 
It  unhampered  by  a story  which  we 
seek  to  make  the  music  fit,  we  are  able 
to  feel  it  at  Its  true  worth.  And  Wag- 
ner because  he  carried  thematic  devel- 
opment and  orchestral  coloring  so  much 
farther  than  any  one  else.” 

t does  Mr.  Mathews  contend  seri- 
the  orchestration  of  Wagner 
ior  to  that  of  Berlioz?  I doubt 
musicians  and  well  edu- 
d orchestral  players  will  agree  with 
Or  is  the  thematic  development  of 
?ner  superior  to  that  of  Bach? 
it  Mr.  Mathews  writes  these  brave 
sane  words  concerning  the 
I’en  fetich: 

hlnk  there  is  a tendency  towards 
g too  much  of  the  symphonies  of 
"rite  what,  we  may  about 
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form  and  the  like,  it  remains 
mat  Beethoven  was  after  all  a 
man.  trylng  t0  write  something 
* me  way  of  music  for  pleasing 
ars  of  the  men  and  women  of 
a along  between  1796  and  1823. 
'•ty  probably  had  few  if  any 
s for  him.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
i symphony  and  in  the  fifth  and 
symphonies,  when  moved  by  a 
conception,  he  reached  an  aston- 
weep  of  imagination  and  of 


for< 


expression.  At  other  times, 
works  of  this  program,  he 
ed  mainly  at  the  pleasing,  the  jo- 
d.  the  playful.  These  works  show 
musical  powers  in  a very  attractive 
t.  but  I cannot  see.  that  it  is  of  ad- 
tage  to  put  a halo  around  them  be- 
> playing  them.  It  is  like  the  old 
I women  who  reatf  the  bible  only  on  Sun- 
i*  I u L a.Iid  ln  th,clr  best  gowns.  They  miss 
:'j||  the  good  points  in  it  because  so 

I preoccupied  with  the  expectation  of 
! something  Inspired  and  not  under- 
I standable.  If  our  symphony  programs 
I took  the  range  they  ought  in  all  good 
t sense  to  take,  and  brought  us  first  and 
: P mrfmost  all  the  symphonies  of  Brahms 
and  1 schaikowsky,  who  are  the  great- 
• I est  symphonists  of  the  last  quarter  of 
■ | a century,  we  could  then  have  these 
i lighter  works  of  Beethoven  as  the  iight- 
er  Par.fs  of  the  programs:  for  In  them  he 
i was  simply  writing  good  music.  It  is 
' play,  and  a jolly  mood  is  better  for 
®1il  “Pfforstanding  it  than  any  number  of 
parop  towels  around  the  head  or  anv 
. kind  of  protuberance  of  bumps  of  rev- 
1 erence.  What  is  the  good?  When 

I '{  Beethoven  makes  a good  joke,  why  do 
••  j we  look  solemn  and  try  to  discover 

apjl  W here  the  prayer  should  be  said?  Pray- 
ler  and  reverence  are  both  good  in  their 
I way,  but  there  ate  times  when  plain 
common  sense  is  equally  profound. 

II  These  light  works  of  Beethoven  belong 
,.  | to  such  times.  Mr.  Tomlins  endeavors 
,*l*o  a°count  for  Beethoven’s  choral  writ- 

ing  by  attributing  it  to  his  deafness. 

’ •■  I imagine  it  is  merely  a case  of  his 
j never  having  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
I out  the  range,  powers  and  conveniences 
ot  that  extremely  clever  if  limited  in- 
strument, the  human  voice.  Mr.  Beet- 
hoven is  a dead  failure  as  writer  for 
voice,  whether  chorus  or  solo.  Why 
so?"  i 


PHILIP  HALE. 


Beware  of  the  men.  is  the  condensation 
of  his  blast.  Mr.  Schlesinger  is  undulv 
nervous. 

At  the  first  of  Messrs.  Plunkett  Greene 
and  Leonard  Borwick’s  concerts  in 
London  the  program  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  works  of  Schubert,  as 
the  date  of  the  concert,  Feb.  7,  falls 
within  the  week  of  Schubert’s  cen- 
tenary. 

Giordano,  the  composer  of  "Andrea 
Cnenier,  was  married  about  a month 
ago  at  Milan  to  .Olga  Spatz,  the  daugh- 
ter. of  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de 
Milan,  \erdi  gave  the  bride  a dia- 
mond-mounted fan,  and  King  Humbert 
sent  the  groom  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy. 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  undertake  a short 
provincial  tour  in  England  in  the 
spring,  but  previous  to  that  he  will 
L.lMueard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Philharmonic  concerts.  Mr.  Frederic 
Lamond  will  give  a series  of  five  piano- 
forte recitals  at  the  St.  James's  Hall 
during  the  present  and  the  next  month. 

The  following  works  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  next  Worcester  (Mass.) 
festival:  Gounod’s  "Redemption," 

Parker  s Hora  Novissima,”  Goring 
ihomass  posthumous  cantata,  "The 
„^'an  and  the  Skylark;”  choral  selee- 
qaalftc  fro.!2  Wagner's  operas;  Saint- 
Ba  enss  Samson  and  Delilah. " Mr. 
Aerrahn  will  be  the  conductor. 

.There  will  be  a series  of  five  Wagner 
concerts  conducted  by  Felix  Mottl,  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  on  Tuesdays,  March 
16  and  30,  April  13,  and  May  11  and  18. 
One  of  the  features  will  be  the  entire 
third  act  of  "Parsifal,”  by  special  per- 
mission  from  the  Bayreuth  authorities, 
with,  it  is  hoped,  Heinrich  Vogl  as  the 
pure  fool,”  afterward  the  saintly  hero. 
Mr.  Newman  has  arranged  a series 
of  three  orchestral  concerts,  of  course 
under  ordinary  conditions,  on  Saturday 
afternoons  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  on  Jan. 
30-  i>  and  20.  The  first  program 

will  include  a new  symphony  bv  Glaza- 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  England:  the 
second  will  be  all  Wagner;  and  the 
third  will  Include  Tschaikowsky's  Sym- 
phonic Pathgtique. 

The  Dally  Messenger,  Paris,  Jan.  12, 
thus  speaks  of  Miss  Gertrude  Rennyson. 
a pupil  of  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli.  Miss 
Rennyson  Is  now  preparing  for  the 
stage,  and  she  sang  Jan.  10  in  Paris,  at 
a concert  at  the  American  Girls’  Club: 
“Miss  Rennj'son,  a dramatic  soprano, 
with  a voice  of  extraordinary  timbre 
and  equality,  was  heard  in  the  dream 
of  Elsa,  from  ‘Lohengrin.’  and  Eliza- 
beth’s prayer,  from  'Tannliauser.'  Miss 
Alice  Mandelick  sang  at  the  same  con- 
cert, and  the  Messenger  describes  her 
as  "a  contralto  of  the  first  order." 

In  speaking  of  a concerto  recently 
performed  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time, 
Dr.  Hansliek  said:  “It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  suicide  compositions,  which 
kill  themselves  by  their  own  pitiless 
length."  A notable  maxim  which  nearly 
every  living  composer  ought  to  pasta 
on  his  inkstand.  Dvorak,  Paderewski 
and  MacDowell  may  be  specially  'ex- 
cepted. When  he  was  last  in  America 
Dvorak  said  he  thought  a symphony 
should  not  last  over  half  an  hour,  and 
lately  he  has  even  adopted  the  shorter 
form  of  the  symphonic  poem  in  one 

movement. New  York  Evening  Post. 

Even  Mr.  Finch  of  the  Evening  Post 
was  obliged  to  write  as  follows  of  his  I 
idol,  Lilli  Lehmann,  now  of  the  Dam-  : 
rosch  company:  "In  the  last  group  of 
songs— Schubert’s  Du  bist  Die  Ruh,  Erl- 
,jnl8’  and  Aline — the  singer  gave  do-  j 
elded  evidence  of  fatigue.  Part  of  the 
first-named  song  was  sung  out  of  tune  I 
— something  Mme.  Lehmann  never  used 
to  do— and  in  the  Erl  King  her  voice 
showed  symptoms  of  serious  damage. 

It  was  guttural,  strident,  and  made  al- 
most  a painful  impression  in  its  inabil- 
ity  to  follow  the  singer’s  admirable 
dramatic  intentions.  She  should  have 
avoided  that  song,  for  it  confirmed  the 
rumors  that  had  come  from  abroad  as 
to  her  Incapacity  for  unstained  effort, 
which  rumors  it  had  been  fondly  hoped 
were  untrue.” 

The  Musical  Courier,  in  summing  up 
the  year  1806,  speaks  thus  of  Pade- 
rewski: "Paderewski  left  us  last  sea- 
son limp  and  spiritless,  but  loaded  with 
A??1/,™*0311  dollars.  His  vaunted  gift  of 
■>10,000  was  only  a drop  in  the  bucket. 

He  was  content,  quite  content,  last  sea- 
son, to  play  old  programs,  and  in  a 
perfunctory  manner.  His  single  con- 
tribU'tion  to  the  music  of  the  year,  his 
Polish  Fantasie  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra.,  is  an  ineffectual  piece  of  imitative 
writing,  especially  weak  in  thematic  in- 
vention and  tricky  in  orchestration— a 
pleasing  mixture  of  Liszt  and  Chopin, 
nothing  more.  Mr.  Paderewski  may  re- 
turn, will  return,  for  he  knows  America 
as  a Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  upon  which 
lies  shining  dollars.  No  fear  that'  tho 
Polish  contingent  will  ever  neglect  us. 
Like  the  poor  we  will  always  have  the 
Poles." 

Richard  Strauss  is  evidently  suffering 
from  the  self-magnifying  malady  col- 
loquially known  as  swelled  head.  He 
Is  not  original,  but  has  a great  desire 
to  be  so  considered.  In  a recent  num- 
Jber  of  the  periodical  Jugend  there  att 


| lha  last  six  bars  a tone  ’ iwer,  so  as  to 
lend  the  piece  ln  the  -nnK  ‘key  in  which 
it  began.”  Muslc-lowm  of  the  next 
1 century,  it  may  be  safely  predicted, 
will  know  a good  deal  more  about  the 
music  of  Johann  Strauss  than  about 
that  of  Richard  Strauss.  A good  waltz 
stands  a much  better  chance  of  becom- 
ing a classic  than  an  ambitious  but 

empty  symphonic  poem. New  York 

Evening  Post. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  tho 
spring  musical  season,  and  it  promises 
to  be  even  more  busy  than  that  of  tha 
past  autumn,  which  is  saying  a great 
deal.  Amateurs  wil]  rejoice  to  learn 
that  tile  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company 
have  at  last  secured  a temporary  Lon- 
don home,  and  will  commence  a brief 
series  of  performances  at  the  Garrick 
on  Jan.  18.  I am  informed  that  pending 
the  production  at  the  Garrick  of  Mr. 
Justin  Huntley  McCarthy's  new  plav 
(which  means,  I suppose,  his  Angliclza- 
tion  of  "My  Friend  From  India"),  Mr. 
Briokwell  has  arranged  with  the  Royal 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  for  a three 
weeks'  season  at  that  theatre.  The 
opera  repertory  will  include  "La  Vlvan- 
di£re,”  "The  Meistersingers,"  “Tann- 
hauser,”  "Lohengrin,”  "The  Flying 
Dutchman, ’’  "Carmen,"  "Mignon," 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  'Pagltacci,'' 
"Faust,”  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”  "The 
Valkyrie,"  and  "The  Bohemian  Girl." 
The  Referee,  Jan.  3. 

The  receptiveness  of  the  public  may 
be  great,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will 
swallow  “A  Man  About  Town."  a three- 
act  musical  farce  by  “Huan  Mee,"  pre- 
sented at  the  Avenue  Theatre  Jan.  2. 
For  sheer  uselessness  we  have  seldom 
met  its  like,  and  what  may  have  been 
; possibilities  to  the  actor  proved  very 
dull  realities  to  the  spectator.  But  is 
Messrs.  "Huan  Mee’s”  concoction  a bit- 
ter satire  on  the  taste  of  present  day 
amusement  seekers?  Did  they  say 
when  they  were  evolving  their  work. 
"Let  us  give  a practical  illustration  of 
what  the  theatre-going  pubile  will  ac- 
cept, providing  there  are  thrown  in  a 
few  jingling  tunes  and  a dance  or  two?” 
Why  should  it  be  thought  that  the 
crudest  of  farces  will  serve,  if  accom- 
panied by  song  and  dance?  Music  may 
cover  a lot  of  sins,  but  it  has  its  limi- 
tations. There  must  be  some  little  indi- 
cation of  a plot,  or,  if  that  is  lacking, 
the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  fun 
of  a kind  and  clever  acting:  but  "A 
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of  a kind  and  clever  acting;  but  "A 
Man  About  Town"  can  lay  no  claim  to 
possessing  a single  attribute  which 
makes  for  success.  The  story  starts 
from  a fairly  good  idea,  and  then  wan- 
ders about  as  aimlessly  as  King  Lear 
on  the  storm-beaten  heath.  The  char- 
acters are  mere  pieces  of  theatrical 
pasteboard,  and  the  dialogue  is  as  void 
of  wit  as  a guinea  pig  is  of  tail.  The 
farce  also  served  to  show  that  outside 
the  eccentric  Mr.  E.  J.  Lonnen  had  no 
power  of  raising  laughter.  He  worked 
hard,  but  he  neither  said  nor  did  a 
funny  thing  throughout  the  evening. 
His  partner  in  the  leadingbusiness  was 
Miss  Alice  Lethbridge,  who  neither 
sings,  acts,  nor  dances,  with  transcend- 
ent ability.  Miss  Alma  Stanley  looked 
sublimely  miserable  in  a part  that  was 
so  puerile  that  we  wonder  an  actress 
who  h.as  so  often  given  us  work  of  real 
excellence  should  condescend  to  appear 
in  it.  The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
evening  was  little  Miss  May  Edouln, 
who  acted  with  taking  spirit  and 
danced  a tarantelle  to  the  evident  de- 
light of  the  whole  house.  Mr.  E.  Dag- 
nall  extracted  an  occasional  spark  ot 
mild  humor  out  of  the  part  of  an 
amorous  theatrical  manager:  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Howard  gave  a fairly  successful 
rendering  of  an  excitable  Frenchman. 
The  music  was  by  Mr.  Alfred  Carpen- 
ter, and  it  equaled  in  point  of  merit  tha 

libretto  of  “Huan  Mee." London 

Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 
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Maria  Manning  came  from  Sweden 
Brought  up  respectably,  we  hear;’ 

And  Frederick  Manning  came  from  Taunton 
.In  the  County  of  Somersetshire. 

■Maria  lived  wilh  noble  ladies. 

In  ease  and  splendor  and  delight: 

But  on  one  sad  and  fatal  morning. 

She  was  trade  Frederick  Manning’s  wife. 


Perhaps  you  do  not  appreciate  the 
frank  beauty,  the  Greek  directness  ot 
fhese  lines.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  are 
sorry  for  you  and  ask  your  prayerful 
attention  for  the  verses  that  follow: 

She  first  was  courted  by  O'Connor, 

Who  was  a lover  most  sincere.  • 

He  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  riches 
And  loved  Marla  Roux  most  dear. 

But  she  preferred  her  present  husband, 

As  it  appeared,  and  with  delight 
Slighted  sore  Patrick  O'Connor  ’ 

And  was  made  Frederick  Manning's  wife. 


Benin  scene  of  the  late  horrible  mas- 
| sacre,  has  long  had  a hard  name.  Sir 
Richard  Burton  in  his  "Wanderings  in 
. Atrica'''  Published  anonymously 
in  1863,  wrote  of  the  evil  fame  of  the  in- 
habitants along  the  Benin  River.  They 
•were  said  to  be  fond  of  the  whites— 
served  at  their  meals.  And  the  King  of 
Great  Benin  City,  long  before,  was  par- 
J,1®1. .‘o  whites,  but  In  a different  way; 

he  offered  for  the  very  small  consid- 
eration of  a white  wife  to  drive  all  his 
subjects  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ” 

Thr;^  ? says’  "At  the  isIand  of  SaP 
Thome  a strong  appeal  was  made.to  the 
Christian  feeling  of  the  sisterhood,  one 
of  whom  had  the  courage  to  look  the 
matter  in  the  face,  and  actually  ac. 
cepted  the  hand  of  his  sable  Majesty 
She  ought  to  have  been  canonized  but 
It  is  not  known  that  this  deed  of  'self- 
sacrifice  ever  received  any  special  no 
tice  from  the  Father  of  the  Church  " 
To  which  Burton  adds,  "If  the  then 
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hero  is  synonymous  with  the  'Throne,' 
the  young  ludy  lost  little  by  exchanging 
iiiiri  for  an  ex-sangulnod  white  of  San 
Xhonifi." 


Capt.  Gallwey  visited  Benin  in  1892. 
He  .saw  horrible  sights.  Dead  bodies! 
skulls,  crucified  women  offered  up  to 
stop  the  rain.  For  Benin  Is  the  seat  of 
a very  powerful  theocracy  of  fetish 
priests:  and  human  sacrifices  are 

.nearly  as  frequent  as  in  Dahomo. 
"The  usual  mode  of  execution  Is  by 
decapitation.  The  victim  places  his 
head  on  a stone  block  at  the  edge  ot  a 
pit,  and  when  the  head  is  severed  It 
falls  into  the  pit.  When  a new  pit  is 
required  a gang  of  slaves  Is  sent  to  ex- 
cavate it.  When  the  authorities  think 
the  pit  deep  enough  the  ladders  are 
drawn  up  without  notice  to  the  wretched  i 
creatures  who  are  below,  and  who  are 
left  there  to  die.” 


But  there  is  the  haunting  thought  of 
the  ballad  of  the  hearth  and  heart  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  for  the 
benefit  of  local  composers  beating  their 
broatsts  in  despair  of  verses  to  fire 
their  muse. 

And  when  O’Connor  knew  the  story. 

Down  his  cheeks  rolled  floods  of  tears. 

He  beat  his  breast  and  wept  In  sorrow. 

Wrung  his  hands  and  tore  his  hair; 

Marla,  dear,  how  could  you  leave  me? 

Wretched  you  have  made  my  life. 

Tell  me  why  you  did  deceive  me, 

For  to  be  Fred  Manning’s  wife. 


Jt  was  on  the  25th  of  January.  1885, 
that  Jules  Destrfie  made  this  entry  in 
his  journal:  "Sunday  evening  one  un- 

derstands suicide.” 


And  again  we  submit  to  the  poet’s 
spell : 

At  length  they  all  were  reconciled. 

And  met  together  nlsht  and  day, 

Maria,  by  O’Connor’s  riches, 

Dressed  in  splendor  fine  and  gay. 

Though  married,  yet  she  corresponded. 
With  O'Connor,  all  was  right. 

And  oft  he  went  to  see  Maria, 

Frederick  Manning’s  lawful  wife. 


And  what  was  the  result  of  such  inno- 
cent but  triangular  life?  Wife  and  hus-  j 
band  were  faithful  to  each  other.  But 
what  did  they  do?  Listen  to  the  poet 
with  tear-stained  cheeks: 

At  length  they  plann'd  their  friend  to  mur- 
der, 

And  for  his  company  did  crave. 

The  dreadful  weapons  they  prepared, 

And  in  the  kitchen  dug  ids  grave*  ' 


And  as  they  fondly  did  caress  him, 

They  slew  him— what  a dreadful  sight. 
First  they  mangled,  after  robbed  him, 
Frederick  Manning  and  his  wife. 


It  is  St.  Paul's  Day. 

If  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  clear. 

Then  betides  a happy  year. 

But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain. 

Dear  will  be  all  sorts  o’  grain. 

It  clouds  or  mists  do  dark  the  sky, 

Great  store  of  birds  and  beasts  shall  die; 
And  if  the  winds  do  fly  aloft. 

Then  wars  shall  vex  the  country  oft. 


j If  you  wish  to  know  the  truth  about 
that  extraordinary  man.  Sir  Richard  F. 
Burton,  who  was  born  three  centuries 
too  late,  read  his  biography  by  Georgi- 
na M.  Stlsted,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  cumbrous,  hysterical  two  volumes 
by  the  late  Lady  Burton.  "No  one  will 
: disagree  with  Miss  Stisted,"  says  an 
English  reviewer,  “in  her  view  ot  Lady 
j Burton's  destruction  of  the  unfinished 
MS.  of  'The  Scented  Garden.’  Like  the 
['Arabian  Nights,'  it  was  intended  for 
students,  and,  heroic  as  the  mistaken 
act  may  be,  students  can  never  pardon 
its  selfishness.  Beside  this  over-eon- 
sclentious  act.  Lady  Burton’s  reprint  of 
the  ‘Arabian  Nights'  in  a form  accessi- 
ble to  the  world  was,  to  say  the  least, 
an  inconsistency.” 


They  absconded,  but  were  apprehended. 
And  for  the  cruel  deed  were  tried. 


Who?"  Why,  the  devoted  husband 
and  wife,  of  whom  the  poet  told  you 
j yesterday.  They  were  found  guilty  and 
sentenced.  And  what  did  the  Judge  say? 
Roturn,  be  said,  to  whence  they  brought  you, 
From  thence  unto  the  fatal  tree. 

And  there  together  be  suspended. 

Where  multitudes  your  fate  may  see. 

Tour  hours,  recollect,  are  numbered. 

You  betrayed  a friend,  and  took  his  life. 

For  such  there's  not  one  spark  of  pity, 

For  Frederick  Manning  and  his'wlfe! 


And  why  do  we  revive  this  horrid 
murder  of  O'Connor?  The  French  say 
that  a.  play  is  merely  a pretext  for  a 
critic’s  newspaper  article.  In  many 
cases  a murder  is  valuable  only  for  the 
literature  Induced  by  it.  The  Mannings 
died— were  hanged— in  1849.  The  poet 
that  immortalized  them  is  unknown. 
We  claim  in  all  sobriety  that  the  life  of 
Patrick  O'Connor,  dear  as  it  was  to  the 
descendant  of  a thousand  kings,  was  as 
nothing  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  superb  first  verse  of  the 
poem,  the  fverse  that  we  have  kept  till 
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matter: 

S'e  the  scaffold  It  is  mounted. 

Anq  the  doomed  ones  do  appear, 

Seemingly  borne  wan  with  sorrow. 

Grief  and  anguish,  pain  and  care. 

They  cried,  the  moment  is  approaching. 

When  we.  together,  must  leave  this  life, 
And  no  one  has  the  least  compassion 
On  Frederick  Manning  and  his  wife. 

You  observe  this  "Life  of  the  Man-  | 
pings"  has  no  chorus,  in  which  respect  I 
It  Is  perhaps  inferior  to  "The  Life  and 
Trial  of  Palmer.”  In  seven  verse  with  , 
this  chorus: 

My  trial  causes  great  excitement. 

In  town  and  country  everywhere. 

Now  guilty  found  is  William  Palmer, 

Of  Rugeley  town  In  Stafford  Shire. 

Tt  is  surely  inferior  to  "Mary  Arnold, 
the  Female  Monster.”  beginning: 

Of  all  the  tales  was  ever  told. 

I now  will  you  Impart. 

That  cannot  fall  to  terror  strike 
1o  every  human  heart.  __  ’ 1 

The  deeds  of  Man-  Arnold 
Who  does  In  a Jail  deplore.  ' - - 

Ohl  such  a dreadful  tale  as  this. 

Was  never  told  before. 

CHORUS. 

This  wretched  woman's  dreadful  deed. 

Does  every  one  affright, 
with  black  beetles  In  walnut  shells. 

She  deprived  her  child  of  sight. 

When  you  find  anyone  declaiming 
against  the  "sensationalism”  of  New 
York  Sunday  newspapers,  you  may 
know  at  once  that  his  education  has 
been  superficial  r.r  conducted  along  nar- 
row lines,  so  that  he  now  misses  many 
of  the  real  joys  of  life.  We  summon 
the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  parents 
who  wish  their  children’s  minds  should 
be  well  rounded.  Ballads  like  unto  the 
above  should  be  taught,  a verse  at  a 
time,  and  recited  just  before  going  to 
bed.  As  soon  as  the  dear  ones  are 
able  to  read,  the  “Newgate  Calendar" 
should  be  put  into  their  hands,  for 
"Chronicles  of  Crime”  inculcate  snob- 
bishness. Thomas  Beard’s  “Theatre  of 
tjod’s  Judgment"— especially  the  third 
edition,  “encreased  with  many  more 
examples,"  1631— would  be  an  admirable 
Christmas  present.  Just  as  he  that 
“ is  not  acquainted  with  earlier  operas 
cannot  appreciate  fully  the  work  of 
Wagner,  so  the  uneducated  man  cannot 
enjoy  in  its  fullness  modern  sensation- 
alism. _ 

So  “The  Duchess”  will  write  no  more. 
Her  readers  undoubtedly  far  outnumber 
those  of  Fielding,  Hardy  and  Meredith 
put  together.  


Mr.  Joshua  Atwood,  3d,  claims  that 
street  cleaning  is  done  more  effectively 
here  than  in  New  York.  We  have  only  , 
two  questions  for  him:  (1)  Has  he  1 

■walked  in  Boston  and  considered  the 
streets  thereof?  (2)  How  long  is  it  since 
he  visited  New  York? 

Mr  W.  J.  Henderson  has  been  sadly 
■misinformed,  otherwise  the  following 
astounding  paragraph  wculd  never  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 
•‘There  is  something  curious  about  Bos- 
ton. At  any  rate,  many  artists  who 
please  New'  York  find  the  atmosphere 
over  there  altogether  too  cool  for  them. 
Lillian  Carllsmtth,  for  instance,  spent 
some  six  years  in  the  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse in  a desperate  struggle  against 
those  three  fates,  Gertrude  Franklin, 
Gertrude  Edmands  and  B.  J.  Lang,  and 
finally  she  gave  it  up  and  came  to  New 
York.  She  appeared  here  in  operetta 
last  season  with  Francis  Wilson  in  ‘The 
Chieftain,’  but  owing  to  a combination 
of  sickness  and  stage  fright  she  was 
not  successful.  This  year  she  has  sung 
In  concert  two  or  three  times,  and  her 
voice  and  style  have  evoked  hearty 
praise.  But  she  will  find  New  York  a 
hard,  field  to  plow.  too.  It  is  not  ! 
*fluit6  as  full  of  cliques  as  Boston,  but  I 
'one  must  pull  wires  here  to  get  started 
In  music.  This  is  unfortunate— wrong, 
Indeed— but  It  is  true.” 

Mr.  Henderson  has  evidently  been 
listening  to  Miss  Carllsrnith.  This 
■Inger  is  not  unknown  here.  She  had 
her  chance  as  Miss  Smith  and  as  Miss 
i Carlismith.  She  sang  in  choirs,  cham- 
ber concerts,  with  the  Handel  and 
| Haydn;  she  gave  concerts.  But  how- 
’ ever  well  she  may  sing  today,  she  did 
not  sing  in  an  artistic  manner  when  she 
live  ‘ -.re;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 

” .nosphere  was  cool.”  The  sneer  ^ 

t Miss  Franklin  and  Miss  Ed-  j 
.8  Is  laughably  unfounded  and  un-  , 
ihy  of  Mr.  Henderson.  Nor  do  we 
•eve  that  Mr.  Lang  used  to  sit  up 
ghts  contriving  plots  for  the  musical  j 
.estruction  of  Miss  Carllsrnith. 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich’s  Third  Recital 
iJ  in  Steinert  Hall.— A.  Group  of 
Nfcw  Songs  by  Mr.  George  W. 


Sunyvrs  Trost Schumann 

ArniiT  Peter Schumann 

(jruss  Schumann 

Trr.piiilic,  I.,  II.,  HI Schumann 

Scbnsucht. Schumann 

Mr.  Heinrich. 

The  Rose  and  the  Nightingale Barnby 

M,iy  Bennett 

Polly  Willis Dr.  Arne 

Mrs.  Heinrich. 

Two  Duets  from  "Die  ZaubecflSte” . . Mozart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heinrich. 

In  Mead  Where  Roses  liloom Chadwick 

Sister  Fairest,  Why  Art  Thou  Sighing? 

Chadwick 

Love’s  Like  a Summer  Rose Chadwick 

T1  e Rose  1 .eons  Over  the  Pool Chadwick 

Oh  Let  Night  Speak  of  Me Chadwick 

tAccompanied  by  the  Composer.) 

Mr.  Heinrich. 

Mainacht Brphms 

Acli  Wcnn’  der  Kbnig  nur  \\  usst 

Schumann 

Mit  elner  Primula  veries Grieg 

Zwel  braune  Augen ..Grieg 

Heinrich. 

Two  Duets: 

Night  Hymn  at  Sea  (by  request) 

Goring  Thomas 

Calm  as  the  Night Gbue 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heinrich. 

This  program  was  pleasingly  varied. 
The  songs  by  Schumann  are  among  the 
best  of  that  composer,  and  Mr.  Hein- 
rich sang  with  the  "innigkeit”  that  is 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  full  in- 
terpretation. This  German  word  is 
often  applied  to  German  singers  whose 
voices  are  in  ruins,  but  whose  inten- 
tions are  honorably  poetic  as  well  as 
musical;  and  the  fact  that  a singer 
possesses  this  quality  is  often  no  more 
to  his  credit  than  the  vague  quality 
"intellectuality,”  which  is  ascribed  as 
a rule  to  those  who  are  utterly  ignor- 
ant of  the  elements  of  vocal  art.  But 
in  Mr.  Heinrich’s  case  the  compliment 
last  night  had  no  such  disquieting 
background.  I know  of  few  singers 
who  can  bring  out  so  clearly  and  so 
naturally  the  deep  pathos  of  Schu- 
mann’s "Tragodie”  or  "Armer  Peter.” 
For  these  are  songs  that  demand  some- 
thing more  than  a flawless  method  and 
a profound  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  Italian  teachers. 

I understand  that  Mr.  Chadwick’s  five 
songs  are  in  manuscript,  and  that  the 
words  of  them  are  by  Mr.  Arlo  Bates. 

I should  like  to  hear  the  first  again, 
for  the  Impression  after  one  hearing 
was  unfavorable;  there  seemed  to  be 
too  great  self-consciousness  and  a 
straining  after  effect.  The  others  ap- 
pealed more  to  me,  melodically  and  in 
musical  expression  of  definite  senti- 
ment. The  second  is  of  genuine  dra- 
matic power;  the  third  is  of  uncommon 
beauty;  “The  Rose  Leans  Over  the 
Pool”  Is  of  an  archness  that  is  free 
from  flippancy,  and  it  will  surely  be  a 
favorite  with  singers  and  audiences; 
the  fifth  is  nobly  passionate.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick was  fortunate  in  his  interpreter. 
“The  Rose  Leans  Over  the  Pool”  was 
repeated,  and  it  stood  the  test. 

Mrs.  Heinrich  sang  the  songs  by 
j Grieg  delightfully,  and  the  duets  gave 
much  pleasure. 

PHILIP  HALE, 


Ohj^the  ironical  laughter  of' the  gold-' 
sn  sSgn  when  the  firm  so  flaunted  to  the 
eye  ha^  failed!  “ 

Early  this  month  in  Belfast  a child, 
aged  12  months,  fell  sick  with  whoop- 
ing .cough.  The  mother  took  it  to  a 
charmer,  who  performed  the  following 
ceremonies:  “A  donkey  was  brought 
Into  requisition,  and  three  times  in 
succession  the  infant  was  passed  under 
the  belly  of  the  animal,  the  charmer 
all  the  while  going  through  some  form 
ot  incantation.  After  this  the  donkey 
was  given  some  special  food,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  child  was  also  given 
some  food.  and.  -while  both  w'ere  eat- 
ing, the  charmer  again  went  over  his 
mystic  words."  The  child  was  then 
taken  home,  and  It  soon  thereafter  died. 
The  ancient  Irish  were  wiser  In  their 
treatment  of  whooping  cough.  They 
put  a live  trout  Into  the  fasting  child's 
mouth.  Then  they  put  it  back  alive 
Into  the  stream.  If  they  could  not  find 
a trout  they  used  a frog. 

Baron  Rudolf  von  Larlsch  has  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  female 
form  is  geometrically  a failure.  Some 
piqued  Zulletta  said  to  him  as  to  Rous- 
seau, "Leave  women,  and  study  the 
mathematics." 

Poor  Baron  von  Larlsch!  The  cent- 
ury-gray world  laughs  at  your  precise, 
pedantic  measurements. 

This  is  the  female  form : 

A divine  nimbus  exhales  from  it  from  head 
to  foot; 

It  attracts  with  fierce  undeniable  attraction! 

X am  drawn  by  its  breath  as  if  I were  no 
more  than  a helpless  vapor— all  falls 
aside  but  myself  and  it. 


CWv  'Ll  ' C|1 


Chadwick. 


at  Heinrich,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
, gave  the  third  of  his  song  re- 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 


in 1 


There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a key, 

So  long  as  one  does  not  know  what  it  opens. 

An  eminent  authority  in  supernatural 
topography,  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  as- 
sured us  all  the  other  day  that  Boston 
was  not  far  from  hell.  Mr.  Moody,  an 
equally  eminent  authority,  believes  that 
Boston  is  within  speaking  distance  of 
heaven.  This  city  seems  to  be  cen- 
trally and  conveniently  located. 

Now  York  may  sneer  at  the  "musi- 
cal pretensions”  of  Boston,  but  let  us 
summon  sturdy  facts.  There  is  here 
this  day  a 16-year-old  nfcwsboy  “who 
possesses  in  his  youthful  and  sweet 
voice  the  notes  of  a lark  and  the  cul- 
ture of  a De  Reszke.”  And  only  last 
Sunday  witnessed  the  apparition  of  a 
jthenomenon,  a female  phenomenon; 
"this  lady  has  never  taken  any  lessons 
nor  does  she  understand  music  at  all 
rndfcr  normal  conditions;  while  in  an 
entranced  state  she  sings  in  five  differ- 
ent voices  and  nine  different  languages; 
the  only  language  she  knows  or  speaks 
in  her  normal  condition  is  the  English 
language."  Scalchi  has  only  four 
voices  when  she  is  in  her  best  condi- 
tion^ 

G.  8.  writes,  "Thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a verse  common  among  the  boys  at 
school  in  Hampshire  County,  and  this 
ts  the  way  It  ran: 

’Ha'  ■ you  seen  the  devil, 

With  his  wood  and  Iron  shovel, 

Digging  up  potatoes 
With  his  big  toe-nail?’ 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  Its 
origin?  ’’ 

There  are  four  verses  that  were  sung 
or  repeated  years  ago  in  Warwickshire, 
England.  The  first  is  as  you  give  it. 
with  this  change  In  the  fourth  line:  “In 
the  turnpike  road.”  In  the  second  verse 
his  wife  is  supposed  to  scrape  the  po-  I 
tatoes;  In  the  third  his  daughter  washes  ] 
I them;  In  the  fourth  his  son  with  a 
dcuble-barrel’U  gun  is  shooting  birds  for 
! dinner.  An  astute  commentator  on 
Folk  Rhymes  ascribes  the  origin  of  this 
j charming  poem-  "to  the  familiar  belief 
that  the  devil  on  occasions  undertakes 
labor  for  mortals,  and  gets  through  an 
j enOrmou:  amount  of  work."  Perhaps 

' the  Rev.  Sam  Jones  can  throw  additlon- 
p al  light  or,  this  perplexing  question? 


Why  is  the  Providence  Journal  silent 
■while  there  Is  wild  discussion  in  Paris 
*S:s  to  the  black  or  white  tie  for  even- 
ing dress?  Our  revered  contemporary 
should  lead,  not  follow.  We  still  hope 
to  hear  its  clarion  blast.  "Very  young 
men,”  says  an  alleged  authority  in 
the  Dally  Messenger,  “will  wear  white 
ties,  but  those  over  30  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  an  English  Royal  Prince,  and 
wear  black.  White  waistcoats  will  be 
favored  by  both  young  and  old,  but  the 
white  embroidered  waistcoat  is  the 
dernier  cri.  Dresscoats  are  worn  long- 
er.” We  strain  ears  toward  Providence. 

To  S.  R.:  You  complain  that  you  can- 
not keep  ferns  in  your  flat  on  account 
of  the  greediness  of  your  pet  cat.  Why 
do  you  not  abandon  ferns  and  grow  cat- 
nip— the  nepeta  catarla.  It  would  give 
much  greater  pleasure  to  your  pet. 

To  G.  P.:  You  are  right.  Even  the 
humblest  home  should  be  the  house 
beautiful  to  the  inmates.  You  say  you 
cannot  afford  a Soumac  rug.  Begin 
with  the  necessaries.  You  can  buy 
an  old  Nankin  salad  bowl  for  $50;  or  a 
Kin-Kozan  water  bottle  for  $20.  There 
are  hundreds  of  inexpensive  trinkets 
for  the  mantelpiece.  We  saw  a "Bad- 
ger beating  his  stomach  at  the  moon, 
inlaid  with  silver  by  gold  by  Minkoku,” 
forlOsli.  6d.  in  a recent  English  catalogue. 
If  you  buy  a cloisonne  enamel  plaque, 
be  sure  it  is  by  Namakawa  Sosukei. 
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Mrs.  Szumowska’s  Recital  in  Stein- 
ert Hall— A Performance  Ciiar. 
acterized  by  Grace  and  Refine- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Szumowska-Adamo'wska  gave  a j 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  She  played  these  pieces: 

T*’'The  Harmonious  Blacksmith" ..  ..Handel 
Pastorale Scarlatti  | 

FantiUs^ie; ' C "major*. ! '.  '.'.V.'l'.V.V/.*.'.*.*.  Schumann 

Nocturne,  Op.  15,  No.  1 ^opm 

Mazurka,  Op.  41,  No.  Chop  n 

Etude,  C-sharp  minor onopin 

Scherzo,  B minor.  Op.  20 ...Chopin 

Menuet,  A major..... .Paderewski 

(New.  First  time.)  , 

Mrs.  Szumowska  is  not  a heroic  pia- 
nist and  In  the  stormier  passages  of 
-such  a work  as  Schumann's  Fantaisie 
she  is  comparatively  ineffective.  Hc-i 
thunder  and  lightning  are  not  authori- 
tative, although  they  are  used  sincerely ; 
the  audience  is  neither  stunned  nor 
branded;  it  applauds  the  grace  with 
which  the  bolt  was  brandished.  It  is 
not  given  to  every  woman  to  be  the 
Amazon;  on  the  other  hand,  It  Is  not 
given  to  many  pianists,  male  or  fe- 
male, to  play  with  such  peculiar  ele- 
gance as  that  which  characterized  yes- 
terday Mrs.  Szumowska  s performance 
of  the  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Handel  the 
nocturne,  mazurka,  and  etude  ot  Oho 
.■in  and  the  unknown 

with  such  grace  as  that  which  redeemed 
arabesques  of  Liszt  from  the  charge 
ot  a mcre  delight  for  the  astounding 

V 'i* thfrik  this  fair  pianist  has  the  ad- 
! vantage  over  her  more  heroic  sisters 
in  this  every-day  world.  To  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  heroic  playing,  the 
hearer  himself  must  be  screwed-  up  to 
the  heroic-  pit/’h.  He  must  ernphalical- 
lybe  in  the  vein;  perhaps  he  should 


mmseinrerftJeraLeiy,  as  - -7,- 
ate*  raw  pork  for  picture-inspiring 
dreams  But  when  Mrs.  Szumowska 
plays  the  music  of  Scarlatti  or  Chopin, 
the  jaded  hearer  is  soothed,  comforted 
reminded  of  other  days  than  those  told 
by  the  calendar  of  the  week,  and  other 
moods  than  those  awaiting  him  without 
Steinert  Hail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  she  made  a mis- 
take in  taking  Chopin’s  scherzo  at  so 
furious  a pace.  For  as  she  played  it, 
the  beauties  of  the  music  were  re- 
vealed imperfectly,  as  glimpses  of  land- 
scape  caught  through  the  window'  of 
an  express  train.  She  played  it  at  a 
speed  that  outstripped  her  present , 
technique,  and  she  was  not  always  let- 
ter-perfect. If  she  had  chosen  a slower 
pace,  the  idea  of  speed  would  have 
bec-n  more  forcibly  presented,  for  the 
rhythm  that  yesterday  was  not  always 
in  evidence  would  have  been  felt  like  j 
a strong  pulse.  | 

Admirable  was  her  playing  of  the’ 
pieces  by  Paderewski  and  Stojowski, 
and  yet  the  pieces  themselves  made 
no  marked  impression.  If  Paderewski 
had  not  written  his  famous  menuet, 

I the  new  one  might  be  more  readily  ac- 
1 ceoted.  This  new  one  sounds  at  times 

as  though  the  old  one  were  distorted 
in  some  singular  fashion,  or  even  played 
backwards.  Stojowski’ s waltz  hints  oc- 
casionally at  the  waltz,  but  the  flowery 
compliments  of  the  composer  are  long- 
winded  and  prevent  one  from  hearing 
the  mucic  that  is  surely  sounding  some- 
where. 

Truly  a delightful  concert.  There  was 
so  much  that  gave  pleasure  at  the  mo-  j 
ment  and  is  now  remembered  grate- 
fully! Fluent  technique  that  was  never 
used  to  set  applause-traps;  beauty  of 
tone  that  did  not  degenerate  into  senti- 
mentalism; grace  of  expression  that, 
was  not  finical,  and  refinement  that 
was  not  supercilious — tihese  were  dis- 
played modestly  and  unaffectedly;  and 
these  characteristics  combined  with  a 
charm  of  fragrant  personality  again 
persuaded  us  that  the  piano  is  not  nec- 
essarily a formidable  concert  instru- ; 
ment. 

There  was  a good-sized  and  highly 
appreciative  audience. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

When  I am  playing  with  my  Cat,  who 
knowes  whether  she  have  more  sport  in  dal- 
lying with  me.  than  I have  in  gaming  with  i 
her?  We  entertaine  one  another  with  mu- 1 
tuall  apish  tricks.  If  I have  my  houre  to 
begin  or  to  refuse,  so  hath  she  hers. 

Now  that  cats  are  on  exhibition  in 
Mechanics’  Building,  let  us  hope  that 
they  will  receive  the  careful  attention 
of  all  serious-minded  Bostonians.  Not 
all  places  are  favorable  to  cats;  witness 
Ahenea  near  Delos,  where  no  cat  could 
live.  The  climate  of  Huntington  Ave- 
nue is  eminently  salubrious,  and  cats 
in  the  vicinity’  would  no  doubt  reach  a 
venerable  age  if  they  were  not  molest- 
ed.   

Mohammed  can  in  this  respect  give 
lessons  to  Christians.  For  once  as  he 
read,  with  arm  upon  the  table,  his  cat 
fell  asleep  on  the  resting  sleeve.  The 
hour  came  for  him  to  go  to  the  Temple; 
and  rather  than  disturb  the  cat  he  cut 
away  the  sleeve. 

Now  there  are  women  who— perhaps 
from  strange  sympathy— are  kinder  to 
rats  than  are  men,  who  yet,  in  certain 
ways,  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  ani- 
mal. There  was  Madam  du  Puis,  a cel- 
ebrated player  on  the  harp,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Her  will  was  set 
aside  by  cold  Judges,  and  why?  Listen 
to  the  old  gossip:  "This  Lady’s  Will 

made  a great  noise:  and  a suit  was  car- 
ried  on.  in  order  to  have  it  set  aside. 
The  pension  which  the  deceased  Lady 
settled  on  her  cat,  and  the  visits  which 
she  ordered  should  be  paid  her  every 
week,  were  the  circumstances  most  in- 
veighed against.”  And  not  far  from 
Boston  there  is  a noble  institution  pro- 
vided for  little  wanderers  through  the 
posthumous  kindness  of  a woman. 

Even  in  popular  speech  and  slang  the 
cat  is  not  treated  respectfully.  There 
are  uses  to  which  we  must  not  here  al- 
lude. But  it  is  permitted  to  ask,  why 
do  London  thieves  call  a quart  pot 
“a  cat”  and  pint  pots  "kittens”?  Why- 
should  "boarding  round”  be  called 
“whipping  the  cat”?  Wly  should  "to 
play  the  turncoat”  be  known  as  "to 
turn  the  cat  in  the  pan"?  Why  should 
“shoot  the  cat”  be  a modern  as  well 
as  ancient  English  phrase  for  describ- 
ing a favorite  epicurean  trick  at  Ro- 
man banquets? 

The  Egyptians  were  more  ceremon- 
ious in  their  treatment,  which  is  known 
to  every  schoolboy.  The  wise  Hindus 
rivaled,  nay  rival  the  Egyptians.  The 
very  word  for  cat.  mftrgaras,  means  the 
cleanser,  the  animal  that  cleans  itself; 
in ’which  the  cat  surpasses  many  men 
and  women.  The  cleanser  of  the  night, 
the  white  cat.  is  the  moon.  The  cat- 
moon  eats  the  gray  mice  of  the  night. 
In  the  Mahabhftratam  is  the  fable  of 
the  penitent  cat,  who  "by  the  auster- 
ity which  it  practises  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  inspires  confidence  in  the 
birds,  which  gather  round  it  to  do  it 
honor.  The  mice  imitate  the  example 
of  the  birds,  and  put  themselves  under 
the  cat's  protection,  that  it  may  de- 
fend them.  The  cat  makes  its  meals 
upon  them  every  day,  by  inducing  one 
or  two  to  accompany  it  to  the  river, 
and  fattens  exceedingly  fast.” 


fleeing  from  the  „ 

form.  In  Sicily  the  eat  Is  sacred  to 
St.  Martha,  and  he  who  kills  one  will 
be  unhappy  for  seven  years.  The  god- 
dess Freya  was  drawn  by  two  cats. 
Tot^ay  the  cat  is  sacred  to  St.  Gertrude. 
Is  the  cat  the  friend  of  the  witch? 
Yes,  the  black  one.  but  the  white  one 
always  reveals  to  the  prince  the 
witch's  treachery.  For  the  white  cat 
is  often  an  enchanted  maiden  who  final- 
ly marries  the  prince.  The  demoniacal 
black  cat  is  the  night  without  a moon. 
And  yet  we  have  heard  that  in  the 
night  all  cats  are  gray.  If  a sick  man 
see  or  hear  two  cats  fighting  agalijst 
each  other,  it  is  an  omen  of  approach- 
ing death. 


Tf  the  cat  washes  her  face  o'er  the  ear. 

'Tla  a sign  that  the  weather  'll  he  tine  and 
elea  r. 

And  yet  the  'Latin  proverb  says,  "The 
cat  likes  fish,  but  refuses  to  go  into 
the  watej,"  and  there  is  a Hungarian 
proverb,  "The  cat  does  not  die  In 
water."  There  is  another  Hungarian 
proverb,  "The  cat  of  autumn  and  the 
woman  of  spring  are  not  worth  much.” 


Why  was  a cat  formerly  called 
Tybert  or  Tybalt?  For  Mercutio  stung 
Tybalt  to  the  quick  by  calling  him 
"rat-catcher,”  "king  of  cats." 


Baudelaire  sang 


the  praise  of  cats: 
Amis  de  la  science  et  de  la  volupt6, 

Ils  cherchent  le  silence  et  1‘horreyr  des 
t£n&bres.” 


But  a still  finer  poem  is  that  by 
Maurice  Rolllnat,  which  we  recommend 
o those  who  are  not  disturbed  at  night 
ov  the  thought  of  the  black  cat  that 
visited  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


And  in  the  same  building  with  the 
-ats  are,  appropriately,  pigeons,  dear  to 
Venus.  Darwin  tells  us  that  in  the 
fourtlt  Egyptian  dynasty,  before  3000 
B.  C.,  pigeons  appeared  in  bills  of  fare. 
The  Romans  gave  fabulous  prices  for 
them.  Twenty  thousand  pigeons  were 
carried  about  with  the  court  of  Altber 
Khan.  And  in  1875  we  find  Mortimer 
Collins  writing,  “Roast  pigeon  is  good 
with  bacon  around  him:  stewed  pigeon 
is  good:  the  bird  enlivens  a rump-steak 
pie.  His  liver  is  excellent  on  anchovy 
toast.  That  distinguished  epicure.  Col. 
Money,  advises  you  to  eat  with  him 
purple  Hamburg  grapes,  and  drink 
claret  cup.  That  was  in  July;  in  De- 
cember other  accompaniment  would  be 
requisite:  and  one  beauty  of  the  pigeon 
is  that,  like  the  lobster,  he  is  all  the 
year  round  in  season.” 


Remember,  however,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a person  to  die  happily  .whilst 
resting  on  a pillow  stuffed  with  pigeons' 
feathers;  he  will  struggle  with  death 
in  the  most  exquisite  torture.  “The 
pillows  of  dying  persons  are,  therefore, 
frequently  taken  away  when  they  ap- 
pear in  great  agonies,  lest  they  may 
have  pigeons’  feathers  in  them." 


Often  the  cockloft  is  empty,  in  those  whom 
.Nature  hath  built  many  stories  high. 


"e  were  reminded  of  this  saying  of 
Thomas  Fuller  by  a letter  received  from 
Excelsior”.  And  this  saying  in  turn 
i recalled  the  apothegm.  "My  Lord  St  | 
Albans  said  that  nature  did  never  put 
' her  precious  jewels  into  a garret  four 
Jstories  high,  and  therefore  that  ex- 
|. feeding  tall  men  had  ever  very  empty 
I heads.” 


Xow  the  letter  of  “Excelsior”  to  the 
Journal  is  as  follows:  “In  Dr.  John- 

son’s Rambler  (No.  H7,  April  30,  1751) 
|dhere  appears  what  professes  to  be  a 
!iom  an  enthusiastic  man  on 


iti 


vantages  of  living  in  a garret. 


'j|er  shows  conclusively  that  the 
>of  dwelling  at  a high  eleva- 
,ij  powerfully  stimulating  to  intel- 
activity,  and  that,  as  a rule, 
^ people  who  occupy  the  upper  rooms  ! 
. a building  are  much  gayer  and 
sprightlier  than  those  that  sojourn  be- 
ow.  After  establishing  and  illustrating 
his  fact,  he  states  two  reasons  in  ex- 
planation of  it:  “First,  the  increased 

I purity  of  the  air  at  a high  altitude, 
md,  secondly,  ‘the  increase  of  that  vert- 
ginous  motion  with  which  we  are  car- 
ded round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
he  earth.  The  power  of  agitation  upon 
he  spirits’ — he  goes  on  to  say— ‘is  well 
;nown ; every  man  has  had  his  heart 
ightened  in  a rapid  vehicle,  or  cn  a 
ralloping  horse:  and  nothing  is  plainer 
han  that  he  who  towers  to  the  fifth 
tory  is  whirled  through  more  space 
■y  every  circumrotation,  than  another 
hat  grovels  upon  the  ground-floor.’  ” 


“Excelsior”  makes  bold  to  say:  “The 
. oundness  of  this  reasoning  must 
jl  ommend  itself  to  every  philosophic 
lilnd,  and  an  exceeding  interest  at- 
[ aches  to  the  point  in  its  scientific 
I pplicatlon  to  the  sky-scraper  of  our 
Iwn  day.  If  the  influence  of  the  garret 
1 i Johnson’s  time  was  so  great  in  qulclc- 
liiing  mental  activity  for  those  who 
I welt  on  ti>e  fifth  floor,  what  an  im- 


1st  come 

lio  have  their  happy  residence  on  the 
fifteenth  or  the  twentieth!  And  as 
soon  as  the  principle  becomes  under- 
stood, what  a rush  for  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  tall  buildings  there  will  be  on 
the  part  of  lawyers,  poets,  stock-opera- 
tors, and  others  who  need  a special 
quickening  of  mental  energy  in  the  line 
of  their  peculiar  vocations!  In  this  law 
of  ‘vertiginous  motion’  can  we  not  dis- 
cern grand  possibilities  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  genius  in  the  ideal  busi- 
ness-block of  the  future,  as  It  shall 
tower  in  its  majesty  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  skies?” 


An  ingenious  letter,  full  of  pleasing 
speculation.  And  yet  we  deplore  the 
argument  of  “Excelsior,”  for  to  us  the 
high-building  is  an  abomination  of  deso- 
lation. In  our  opinion  we  are  supported 
by  Holy  Writ.  The  first  sky-scraper 
was  built  on  a plain  In  the  land  of 
Shinar.  The  owners,  the  architect,  the 
contractor  joined  In  saying,  “Go  to, 
let  us  build  us  a tower  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven.”  The  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  tower  which  the  chil- 
dren of  men  bullded.  And  we  know 
the  fate  of  the  presumptuous  builders. 
There  was.  no  doubt,  talk  of  safety- 
elevators;  there  were  possibly  allusions 
to  the  stimulus  of  "vertiginous  motion.” 
But  the  Lord  scattered  the  builders 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Some  found  their  way  to 
New  York;  others  to  Chicago;  and 
a few,  alas,  inquired  the  road  to  Bos- 
ton. Remember,  too,  the  tower  In  Si- 
loam.  It  fell. 


Blindness  Is  odious,  and  widowhood  Is  sad, 
and  destitution  Is  without  comfort,  iffid  perse- 
cution Is  full  of  trouble,  and  famine  Is  In- 
tolerable, and  tears  are  the  sad  ease  of  a 
sadder  heart:  But  these  are  evtie  of  our  life, 
not  of  our  death. 


The  Boston  Herald  assures  us  that 
the  Wayside  Inn  has  been  purchased  by 
"Mr.  Edward  R.  Lemon  of  Malden,  an 
ancestor  of  old  New  England  families." 
He  will  probably  fill  the  house  with  the 
relics  of  posterity. 


A.  B.  wishes  to  know  why  "Zoo"  is 
pronounced  by  many  "zu.”  One  reason 
is  because  "zu"  is  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation. 


“When  your  wife  asks  for  a quarter, 
give  her  a dollar,”  said  one  of  the  evan- 
gelists in  public.  H— m!  A better  way 
to  treat  her  is  to  give  her  an  allowance, 
so  that  she  will  not  be  obliged  to  ask 
for  money.  And  then  at  the  end  of  the 
month  pay  the  bills  without  a murmur. 
For  peace  is,  after  all,  the  one  thing  de- 
sirable. 


Modern  science  shows,  dear  Mr.  Ex- 
celsior, that  dwelling  in  the  top  stories 
of  soaring,  heaven-defying  buildings, 
with  the  daily  perpendicular  elevator- 
shooting, superinduces  a singular  and 
cruel  nervous  disease.  The  unfortu- 
nates become  victims  of  the  cocktail 
habit;  they  knag  their  wives;  little  by 
little,  they  sink  in  even  self-esteem 
until  they  are  addicted  passionately  to 
farce-comedy.  And  then  it  is  but  a 
step  to  the  insane  asylum  or  the  jail. 


Experienced  builders  say  that  the 
life  of  an  exceedingly  tall  building  is  a 
short  one;  that  its  vitality  is  low  when 
it  reaches  thirty  years.  There  are  build- 
ings in  Chicago  even  now,  mere  infants, 
which  are  already  rheumatic.  Some 
bulge  as  with  dropsy;  others  shiver  as 
with  the  ague. 


And  here  let  us  give  a bit  of  advice  to 
the  rich  wives  of  the  poor.  Don’t  com- 
pel your  husbands  to  ask  each  day  for 
a trifling  sum.  Pay  them  every  Satur- 
day whe  t you  pay  the  servants.  We 
know  of  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  a 
strong,  bearded  man  asking  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  for  50  cents,  saying  "I  must 
go  down  town,  and  I wish  to  buy  a few 
postage  stamps,”  and  then  compromis- 
ing on  a quarter.  The  Historical  Painter 
has  added  a sketch  of  this  wretched  be- 
ing In  the  act  of  being  refused  to  the 
draughts  of  three  passionate  looks  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  of 

Thyestes  when  he  was  told  at  the  table 
that  he  had  eaten  a piece  of  his  own 
son;  of  Bajazet  when  he  went  into  the 
iron  cage;  of  Oedipus  when  he  first 
came  to  know  that  he  had  killed  his 
father  and  married  his  own  mother. 

Mr.  Job  Johnson,  a rising  young  ! 
grocer’s  clerk,  had  an  exciting  experi-  ! 
ence  in  Beacon  Street  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Just  as  he  was  passing  the  house 
of  one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens 


A room  that  is  lived  in  long  is  satu- 
rated with  the  personality  of  the  occu- 
pant, just  as  the  room,  Its  location, 
;and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  influence 
mightily  the  occupant.  Now  what  is 
the  mental  condition  of  extraordinarily 
tall  men  or  women?  A child  will  tell 
you  that  the  giant  is,  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  silly,  weak-minded,  credulous, 


the  wagon  slewed,  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  was  seated  carelessly,  was  thrown 
into  a snow  drift.  This  accident  afford- 
ed much  amusement  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  near  the  windows. 
Society  editors  please  copy. 


easily  overcome;  but  the  dwarf  is 
shrewd  and  capable  in  his  wickedness. 
Paul  Heyse  has  reversed  this  proposi- 
tion in  a way  by  making  a giant  a 
pessimist  and  a dwarf  an  optimist;  but 
this  Is  a period  of  paradox.  The 
keepers  of  freak  museums  and  other  in- 
ventors of  fairy  stories  corroborate  Ful- 
ler and  Bacon.  Nor  are  giants  alVays 
strong  in  body;  witness  O’Brien,  8 feet 
high,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London.  The  son  of  Euthymenes  of 
Salamina,  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
was  four  feet  four  inches  in  height; 
but  he  was  slow  of  pace,  dull  of  sense;, 
he  was  seized  with  manifold  diseases 
and  immoderate  afflictions  of  sickness, 
j The  young  giantess  seen  by  Wierus  was 
, stupid  and  dull.  To  quote  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Wanley,  "Those  human  fab- 
ricks  which  Nature  hath  raised  to  a 
giant-like  height,  are  observed  not  to 
j have  so  happy  a composition  of  the 
brain  as  other  men:  like  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  they  are  rather  for  ostenta- 
tion than  use,  and  are  remembered  in 
history  not  for  any  accomplishment  of 
mind,  but  only  for  the  magnitude  of 
their  bodies.” 


We  have  received  several  letters 
which  give  variations  of  the  charming 
nursery  rhyme  we  published  the  27th. 
J.  S.  B.  writes: 

" ‘Did  you  ever  see  the  Devil 
With  his  long-handled  shove! 

Digging  ’taters  in  the  garden 
With  his  night-cap  on?’ 
and  adds,  "The  author  of  ‘The  Heaven- 
ly Twins’  puts  this  jingle  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  angels,  I believe.” 


H. 


S writes: 

" ‘Did  you  ever  see  the  Devil 
With  his  spade  and  with  his  shovel 
Digging  potatoes  by  the  bushel 
With  his  tail  cocked  up?’ 
a familiar  rhyme  amongst  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen  when  I was 
a boy,  say  about  1845-’50.  These  fisher- 
men may  have  degenerated;  they  may 
now  sing  politer  songs." 


was 


! This  variation  reminds  us  of  the 
' verse  quoted  in  Hunt's  “Popular  Ro- 
mances of  the  West  of  England”: 
"Here’s  to  the  devil. 

With  his  wooden  pick  and  shovel, 
Digging  tin  by  the  bushel. 

With  his  tail  cock’d  up." 


And  we  believe  that  as  sky-scrapers 
are  unsightly,  dangerous,  unhealthy  to 
those  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  their 
shade,  so  do  they  work  evil  and  malig- 
nant influence  on  the  dwellers  far  aloft. 
The  upper  rooms  are  fit  only  for  those 
that  fly  financial  kites. 


Wise  men  have  figured  that  the  height 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  was  only  15C  feet 
with  the  platform,,  and  others,  equally 
wise,  say  the  tower  never  advanced 
beyond  its  foundations.  It  matters  lit- 
tle whether  fire  fell  from  heaven  and 
destroyed  the  work,  or  whether  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  winds  blew  it  to  pieces.  We  know 
this:  The  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
tower,  and  then  scattered  the  builders. 
Is  not  the  sky-scraper  of  today  a blas- 
phemous example  of  pride  and  avarice? 


H.  S.  asks;  “Where  did  you  get  the 
verse  ’The  Night  Before  Larry  Was 
Stretched’?  It  also  was  familiar 
amongst  those  fishermen  who  came  over 
from  Cork  or  Galway.”  There  is  a dis- 
pute about  the  authorship  of  this  fa- 
mous poem,  which  was  written  about 
1816.  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
Will  Maher,  a shoemaker  of  Water- 
ford, wrote  the  song.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Robert  Burrowes,  Dean 
of  St.  Flnbar’s,  Cork.  We  first  saw  it 
in  Father  Prout’s  "Rellques,”  with  the 
marvelous  translation  of  It  into  French. 
Tt  is,  indeed,  a noble  burst.  No  wonder 
that  the  Sun  quoted  it  lately  with  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Godkln  of  the  Evening 
Post.  Perhaps  the  finest  verse  is  the 
second : 


" 4 'Pon  my  conscience,  dear  Larry,’  says  I. 
‘I’m  sorry  to  see  you  in  trouble. 

And  your  life's  cheerful  noggin  run  dry. 

And  yourself  going  off  like  its  bubble!’ 

'Hould  your  tongue  in  that  mutter.’  says  he; 
‘For  the  neckcloth  I don’t  care  a button, 

And  by  this  time  tomorrow  you'll  see 
Your  Larry  will  be  dead  as  mutton: 

All  for  what?  'Ivase  his  courage  was  good  I*  ’’ 


The  news  of  the  fight  between  Mr.  j 
Dick  Burge  and  Mr.  Eddie  Connolly, 
our  own  Eddie,  was  like  4 deep  draught  j 
of  refreshing  wine.  “In  the  7th  round  : 
Connolly's  face  could  scarcely  be  recog-  I 
nlzed.”  "Connolly’s  face  was  terribly  | 
battered.”  Why,  this  sounds  like  old  ! 
times.  No  wonder  the  Sportsman  says, 
"A  finer  fight  was  never  seen.  It  is 
a thousand  pities  that  it  could  not  have  ' 


been  tTnTSRrutJ"  And  Sucn  was  117e  ex-  I 

eltement  that  the  trainer  of  Mr.  Ilurge  [ 
may  be  pardoned  easily  for  crying,  ! 
"Do  the  Yankee,  Dick,”  although  his 
language  was  unparliamentary. 


But  when  Mr.  Stuart,  speaking  of  the 
Nevada  law  which  will  enable  Messrs. 
Corbett  and  Fitzsimmons  to  meet,  says, 
“Nothing  less  than  the  death  of  one  of 
the  principals  will  stop  the  fight,"  we 
realize  that  pugilism  In  this  country  Is 
in  its  decadence,  and  we  seem  to  be  at 
a qulsby  auction  sale,  hearkening  to  the 
voice  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Peter  Funk. 


Suppose  that  Gen.  Felix  Agnus  was 
once  a barber— which  statement-  he 
denies— what  then?  The  question  Is, 
“Was  he  a good  one?”  It  is  a most 
honorable  calling,  this  barberlng.  The 
barber  was  formerly  a surgeon  and  a 
dentist.  The  company  of  Barber-Sur- 
geons was  Incorporated  by  Edward  IV. 
Long  before  his  day  there  were  famous 
barbers.  Witness  the  glory  of  Bagdad, 
an  experienced  physician,  a profound 
chemist,  a never-falling  astrologer,  a 
finished  grammarian,  a perfect  rhetori- 
cian, a subtle  logician;  thoroughly  ac- 
complished in  geometry,  arithmetic,  as- 
tronomy, and  in  all  the  refinements  of 
algebra;  a historian,  and  well  in- 
structed in  all  the  points  of  philosophi- 
cal controversy;  poet,  architect,  and 
above  all— a silent  man. 


J A,*.  J,l.  t&V 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


Program  in  Memory  of  Franz 
Schubert,  Bom  January  31,  1797 
— Max  Heinrich  Sings  Songs 
With  Piano  Accompaniment. 


The  Schubert  program  of  the  13th 
Symphony  Concert,  given  last  night  in 
Music  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B minor 1822 

Allegro. 

Andante. 

Songs  with  Pianoforte: 

(a)  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus 1817 

(h)  Grelsengesang  1820-22 

(c)  An  Schwager  Kronos 1818 

Symphony  No.  9,  in  C major 1828 

This  was  a concert  which,  while  it 
gave  undoubted  pleasure  to  the  many 
warm  admirers  of  Schubert,  demands 
little  attention  from  a reviewer.  The 
two  orchestral  selections  have  been 
played  here  again  and  again,  and  they 
are  familiar  to  concert-goers,  old  and 
young.  Of  what  profit  to  again  declare 
that  the  unfinished  symphony  is  chiefly  j 
great  because  it  is  unfinished;  that  the  : 
second  movement  is  a dismal  falling  off  j 
from"the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  first?  i 
Of  what  profit  to  again  tell  of  the  rash  j 
German  who  finished  this  symphony  a | 
few  years  ago?  Or  of  what  profit  to  I 
speak  of  the  interminable  length  and 
Hungarian  spirit  of  the  Symphony  in  ! 
C major? 

Mr.  Apthorp  puts  forward  the  sug-  j 
gestion  in  the  program  book  that  there  ! 
is  a legend  connected  with  the  Sym-  I 
phony  ir.  C,  that  the  MS.  "was  never 
known  to  anyone  until  it  was  dlscov-  I 
ered  by  Robert  Schumann  some  ten 
years  after  the  comp&ser’s  death.” 
This  is,  indeed,  a legend;  for  this  same 
symphony  was  written  tin  182?  for  a 
Gesellschaft  concert  in  Vienna.  The 
society  tried  it  over  and  found  it  too 
long  and  too  difficult.  Schubert  then 
gave  the  society  his  symphony  in  C, 
No.  6,  an  entirely  different  work.  But 
this  Symphony  No.  6 was  not  played 
at  a Gesellschaft  concert  until  after 
Schubert's  death.  It  was  played  Dec. 
14,  1828,  and  March  12,  1829. 

But  Mr.  Apthorp  believes  that  an  ac- 
count of  a performance  In  Vienna  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1829,  of  a posthu- 
mous MS.  symphony  of  Schubert— an 
account  published  in  the  Allgemeine 
Muslkallsche  Zeltung,  February,  1829, 
tefers  to  the  great  symphony  in  C.  I 
see  no  reason  for  his  belief.  Dates  are 
uncertain  even  today  in  German  music 
journals.  It  is  impossible  from  music 
newspapers  published  last  year  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England  to  de- 
termine, for  Instance,  the  exact  date  , 
of  the  first  performance  of  "Andrea  j 
Chenier,"  for  the  dates  are  laughably  J 
at  variance.  And  this  is  an  age  of  i 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  and  daily  [ 
newspaper.  The  review  was  probably 
with  reference  to  a performance  of  the 
shorter  symphony  in  C.  Surely  Hans- 
llck  in  his  "Geschichte  des  Concert- 
v/esens  in  Wien”  would  have  alluded 
to  this  earlier  performance,  but  on  page 
224  he  mentions  the  performances  of  the 
shorter  symphony,  and  then  says  that 
the  first  performance  in  Vienna  of  *he 
i greater  symphony  was  in  1839,  and  only 
partial.  The  first  two  numbers  were 
played,  with  an  aria  by  Donizetti  be- 
tween them. 


The  peeu’iar  genius  of  Schubert  is 
displayed  to  fullest  advantage  in  his 
songs,  not  in  his  orchestral  music.  It 
is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted 
| that  Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  choose  more 
- wisely.  He  is  a skillful,  at  times  a very 


skillful  declalmer  of  songs  by  Schubert; 


lot  a singer  of  them.  .Now  to 
resistible  effect  as  a declaimer, 
tecessary  for  him  to  be  in  a 
hall  where  his  individuality 
a potent  spell:  it  is  necessary 
te  vitality  of  the  declaimer  be  j 
atmosphere  round  about  the 
In  Music  Hall  last  night 
«e  aus  dent  Tartarus"  was  in-  | 
e.  and  yet  I have  heard  him  ] 
, this  in'  the  old  Steinert  Hall 
the  effect  was  overwhelming.  | 
i “Gre'lsengesang"  demands  a singer  with  | 
creator  sensuousness  of  tone  and  a 
mastery  of  vocal  art  Mr.  Heinrich  de- 
’ claimed  It  with  much  intelligence,  per- 
haps with  too  much  elaboration;  but 
he  declaimed  it;  he  did  not  sing  it. 
NVhat  has  been  said  of  "Gruppe  aus 
deni  Tartarus”  applies  equally  to  "An 
Kronos.”  Anil  it  may  be 
1 said  here  that  no  one  of  these  three 
i songs  is  among  the  immortal  melodies 
L i of  Schubert. 

The  piano  accompaniments  were 
! placed  by  Mr.  l’atir.  and  they  were 
Lk.  without  distinction  as  played  by  hint. 
V91  There  was  a very  large  and  applausive 
• I audience. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

COMING  CONCERTS. 

A concert  in  memory  of  the  bun-  ] 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
I Schubert  will  be  given  this  afternoon 
at  3 o’clock  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mew  England  Skngerbund  male  cho- 
I ruses  of  Boston  and  neighborhood  at 
Boston  Turnhalle,  29  Middlesex  Street. 
The  program  will  include  a memorial 
hymn  by  Henry  Pelkus,  an  address  by , 
Dr  Kelterborn,  the  23d  Psalm,  songs 
for  alto  bv  Miss  Roltwagen.  "the 
Might"  (male  chorus),  excerpts  front 
the  D minor  Quartet  by  the  Boston 
String  Quartet,  tenor  songs  by  Mr. 
Karl  Keller,  German  Dances  arranged 
for r mixed  chorus  by  C.  Flitner  (first 
time  in  America),  songs  soprano, 
Mrs.  Kelterborn,  and  “The  Linden- 
tree,”  arranged  for  male  voices  and 
i sung  by  a chorus  drawn  from  seven 
German  local  musical  societies.  Dr. 

* Helling  will  conduct  the  male  choruses 
and  Dr.  Kelterborn  the  female  and 
mixed  choruses.  ... 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  its  fifth 
concert  in  Association  Hail  Monday 
evening.  The  program  will  include 
Hensehel’s  E flat  major  quartet  (ms 
, first  time  I ; Brahms’s  piano  trio  In  B flat 
1 (revised  version),  and  Schubert  s ,D  mi- 
■ t nor  quartet  (posth).  Mr.  Harold  Ran- 
'•  dolph  of  Baltimore  will  be  the  pianist. 

ABOUT  MUSIC, 


A Novelette  by  Wagner 
in  English  Dress. 

Story  of  “ The  Geisha  Girl,” 
a Musical  Comedy. 


enthusiasm  for  the-  iate  C^sar  Franck  j 

pays  him  honor  by  insulting  the  mem- 
ory of  Gounod.  Must  “Vive  C6sar 
Franck!”  be  followed  by  ”A  bas  Gou- 
nod!” to  convince  the  bystander  of  the 
I shouter’s  sincerity? 

"There  were  a number  of  famous  mu- 
sicians in  Paris— Habeneck,  HalAvy  and 
others — but  none  of  them  attracted 
Wagner,  who  had  no  sympathy  for 
artists  whose  sole  object  was  to  be 
counted  among  the  lions  of  musical 
composition,  and  then  to  write  operas 
for  tlie  purpose  of  making  as  much 
money  as  possible.’’  So  iWagner  had 
no  thought  of  money,  and  did  not  wish 
to  be' counted  among  the  lions  of  mu- 
sical composition.  There  are  men  and 
women  now  living  who  could  w'rlte 
amusingly  from  personal  experience  on 
I this  subject.  Even  Nietzsche  was  dis- 
gusted with  Bayreuth  while  Wagner 
was  alive.  "The  operatic  character  of 
the  business,  the  whole  worldly  tenden- 
cy of  Bayreuth,  hurt  Nietzsche,  a soul 
and  intellect  always  directed  to  the 
highest  art.”  Mr.  Carus  says  Wagner 
thought  most  of  Berlioz,  “in  spite  of  his 
repulsive  character.”  How  “repulsive,” 
Mr.  Carus?  Tell  us,  oh  dear  one!  One 
extract  more  from  this  preface.  “May 
this  translation  make  it  popular  all 
over  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
help  the  spread  of  a love  of  true  Art 
and  genuine  Music.”  True  Art  with  a 
capital  A and  genuine  music  with  a 
capital  M of  course  mean  the  theories 
and  the  music  of  Wagner. 


i Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  has  published  in  attractive 
form  ”A  Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven,”  by 
Richard  Wagner.  The  translation  is 
by  Otto  W.  Weyer. 

The  winter  of  ’10-’41,  Wagner  was  m 
Paris  He  had  finished  in  November. 
■40  the  score  of  "Rlenzt,”  and  Dec.  4 
he’  sent  it  to  the  Intendant  of  the 
Dresden  opera.  To  keep  himself  alive, 
he  did  all  manner  of  odd  jobs,  reading 
.proof,  arranging  for  various  instru- 
ments, reducing  scores  to  piano  ver- 
sions, etc.  In  he  began  to  write 

I for  the  Gazette  Musicale.  He  wrote  in 
German,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
I for  the  translation  Into  French  out  of 
the  small  sums  of  money  received.  The 
novelette  "Eine  Pllgerfahrt  zu  Beet- 
' woven”  "L'ne  Vlslte  A Beethoven”), 

! attracted  the  notice  of  Berlioz,  who 
I praised  It  In  the  Journal  dos  Df-bats. 

I There  Is  a second  novelette  by  Wag- 
ner. published  originally  In  the  Gazette 
Musicale,  in  which  the  hero  musician 
I who  visited  Beethoven  dies  in  dire  pov- 
erty In  Paris  after  bitter  dlscourage- 


i 


A. 


ill  Carus  has  written  a pre- 
the  translation  from  Chicago, 
be  says  ol  other  articles  wrlt- 
il  in  Paris;  “The  best  of  all 
is  the  article  on  Rossini’s 
later,’  which  Is  a bitter  satire 
al  composer,  whose  hypocrisy 
of  Idealism  Wagner  casti- 
hout  mercy.”  This  shows  us  i 
s as  a deeply-dyed  Wagnerlte. 
lat  does  he  mean  by  "hypoe- 
I "lack  of  Idealism?"  They  are 
oVds.  Ancient  Pistol  himself 
bitterer,  when  he  entered  the 
the  Boar’s  Head  Tavern  and 
r-Sheet  and  the  Hostess  stared 
iger. 

nonsense  it  Is  to  sneer  thus  at 
whose  “Barber  of  Seville"  Is 
ne  a masterpiece  as  any  work 
jer!  To  raise  an  altar  to  Wag- 
first  necessary  to  tear  down 
tar-.  And  In  Paris  early  this 
saw  the  pathetic  spectacle 
, -.lirbeau.  who  In  his  mad 


Mr.  Carus  regards  “A  Pilgrimage  to 
Beethoven"  as  “a  most  exquisite  gem 
of  the  poetic  imagination.” 

A poor  musician  in  a city  of  Central 
Germany  longs  to  see  Beethoven.  He 
writes  galops  and  pot  pourris  until  he 
has  saved  enough  money,  and  then  he 
starts  on  foot  for  Vienna.  On  the  road 
he  falls  in  with  a rich  Englishman, 
who  nlays  the  flute  twice  a week,  bu- 
gles on  Thursday,  and  composes  on 
Sunday;  and  he  too  is  going  to  Vienna 
to  see  Beethoven.  After  various  com- 
monplace mishaps,  the  pilgrims  enter 
the  town,  and  find  rooms  in  a hotel 
opposite  Beethoven’s  lodgings.  Beetho- 
ven has  been  bothered  enormously  by 
English  lion-hunters,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  a stranger  to  see  him.  The  poor 
pilgrim  hears  “Fidelio,”  and  that  only 
Increases  his  ardor.  He  sees  his  idol 
in  a beer-garden,  but  the  boresome 
Englishman  is  there  and  insists  on  in- 
troducing himself.  The  pilgrim  seizes 
his  companion’s  coat-tail,  and  Beetho- 
ven in  gloomy  anger  stalks  away.  The 
I coat-tail  incident  is  treated  with  heavy, 

I German  humor.  The  pilgrim  has  writ- 
| ten  a note  to  Beethoven,  telling  o£  his 
longing.  An  answer  is  returned,  an 
engagement  is  made.  The  Englishman 
discovers  this  fact,  and  insists  on  shar- 
ing the  call.  He  is  disposed  of  finally, 
and  then  Beethoven  talks  freely  to  his 
true  worshiper. 

Beethoven  talks.  Now  this  means 
that  Wagner  puts  his  own  theories  con- 
cerning opera  into  the  mouth  of  Beet- 
hoven, attributing  to  him  ideas  for 
which  there  is  no  possible  warrant.  "If 
I were  to  compose  an  opera  after  nry 
own  taste  and  views,  people  would  run 
away  from  it.  There  would  be  no  arias, 
duets,  trios,  nor  any  similar  stuff  in  it, 
with  which  they  patch  operas  together 
now-a-days.  And  that  which  I should 
put  in  their  stead  no  singer  would  con- 
sent to  sing,  no  public  be  willing  to 
hear.  They  all  know  nothing  better 
than  the  glittering  falsehood,  brilliant 
nonsense,  sweet-coated  ennui. 

When  one  is  compelled  to  make  it  the 
main  object  to  bedeck  women,  who 
have  passable  voices,  with  all  kinds  of 
gaudy  tinsel,  with  which  to  obtain  the 
bravos  ard  the  applause  of  clapping 
hands,  he  ought  to  turn  a Parisian 
modiste,  rather  than  go  on  as  a dra- 
matic composer.”  Or  imagine  Beetho- 
ven talking  such  fustian  as:  To  the 

unrestrained  primal  emotions  of  nature, 
soaring  away  into  the  inflpite  (repre- 
senting them  by  the  instruments)  op- 
pose the  clear  and  determinate  emotion 
of  the  human  heart  (representing  it  by 
the  human  voice).  The  presence  of  this 
latter  element  would  have  a benign  and 
pacificatory  effect  upon  the  war  of 
what  I have  styled  nature’s  primal 
emotions;  would  give  to  their  various 
and  uncertain  streams  a fixed  and 
united  course.  And  on  Its  own  side.  In 
beetmlng  rtceptive  of  these  primal 
emotions  of  nature,  the  human  heart, 
Immeasurably  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded, would  become  capable  of  per- 
ceiving clearly  within  itself  the  su- 
preme—therefore  felt  but  as  an  uncer- 
tain instinct,  but  now  transformed  into 
a divine  consciousness.”  The  Utile 
book  closes  with  a sneer  at  Rossini. 


gift.  To  the  great  reading  public  the 
book  is  of  little  value. 

Wagner’s  German  is  not  easy  to  trans- 
late. Mr  Weyer  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  his  task.  For  "Floristan,  on 
page  25,  read  "Fiorestan.” 

••The  Geisha  Girl.”  a musical  comedy, 
text  by  Owen  Hall,  lyrics  by  Harry 
Greenbank,  music  by  Sidney  Jones  and 
Lionel  Monckton,  was  first  produced  at 
Daly’s  Theatre,  London,  April  25,  1896. 

The  plot  was  outlined  as  follows  by  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  27,  ’96: 

“A  ‘Geisha’  (which  word  according  to 
one  of  the  lyrics  in  the  piece  is  pro- 
nounced as  rhyming  to  ’Asia  ) appears 
to  be  a singing  girl  employed  as  an  at- 
traction to  customers  in  a tea  house  in 
Japan.  A Japanese  tea  house  seems  to  | 
be  a rather  free-and-easy  kind  of  estan-  > 
lishment.  where  the  pretty  employes  are 
mostly  occupied  in  making  love  nciis- 
crimlnately  to  any  chance  males  who 
come  along,  but,  for  choice,  to  gallant  | 
officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Turtle. 

The  particular  tea  house  of  which  Mr. 
Owen  Hall,  with  very  considerable  as- 
sistance from  the  capital  lyrics  of  Mr. 
Harry  Greenbank,  tells  the  story  is  kept  | 
bv  a rather  amusing  Chinaman  yclept 
■Wun-hi,’  Mr.  Huntley  Wright,  whose 
principal  Geisha,  or  prima  donna,  w’lio 
is  under  indentures  of  apprenticeship  to 
him  for  a term  of  two  years,  is  one  u 
Mimosa  San,’  very  appropriately  and 
charmingly  played  by  Miss  Marie  Tem- 
pest. Mr.  Hayden  Coffin,  as  Reginald 
Fairfax,  one  of  the  officers  of  H.  M.  s. 
Turtle,  makes  his  appearance  on  tne 
scene,  which  is  evidently  familiar  to 
him,  and  flirts  as  only  a sailor  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  flirt  with  Mimosa, 
who  is  an  old-time  favorite  of  his,  al- 
though seemingly  they  had  not  pre- 
viously got  very  far  in  the  language 
of  love,  as  we  find  Fairfax  instructing 
Mimosa  in  kissing,  surely  the  very  al- 
phabet of  the  gentle  art.  Mimosa  car- 
ries on  these  flirtations  with  the  hand- 
some young  officer  purely  in  the  way  of 
business,  for  the  real  pbject  of  her  af- 
fections is  a Japanese  military  officer, 
one  Captain  Katana,  of  the  Governor  s 
Guard,  and  melodiously  represented  by 
Mr.  William  Philp.  Another  extremely 
agreeable  adjunct  to  Wun-hi’s  tea  house 
Is  a remarkably  attractive  and  spright- 
ly French  girl  In  Japanese  costume,  Ju- 
liette Clamant,  attached  to  the  tea 
house  as  interpreter,  a character  placed 
with  the  most  delightfully  fascinating 
piquancy  by  Miss  Juliette  Nesville.  This 
wide-awake  young  lady  has  matrimo- 
nial designs  upon  the  Marquis  Imari, 
Chief  of  Police  and  Governor  of  the 
province,  played  at  present  in  a manner 
distinctly  ponderous  and  studiously  de- 
void of  humor  by  Mr.  Harry  Monk- 
house.  The  Marquis  in  turn  has  designs 
upon  O Mimosa  San,  whom  he  pro- 
poses to  add  to  the  already  lengthy  list 
of  his  better  halves,  a destiny  most 
strongly  and  properly  resented  by  the 
lady  in  question.  Apropos  of  no  intel- 
ligible reason,  Lady  Constance  Wynne, 
an  Engilsh  visitor  to  J a.p^n, 
in  her  yacht,  played  by  Miss  Maud  Hob- 
I son,  and  .accompanied  by  a lovely  bevy 
of  English  guests  in  the  comely  persons 
of  Misses  Blanche  Massey,  Hetty  Ha- 
mer. Alice  Davis  and  Margaret  Fraser, 
w'hose  program  names  are  not  ot  the 
slightest  importance,  appears  upon  tne 
scene  and  upbraids  Fairfax  for  flirting 
with  Mimosa  to  the  neglect  of  his  at-  , 
fianced  sweetheart.  Molly  Seamore,  rep- 
resented in  her  own  peculiarly  effective  | 
manner  by  Miss  Letty  Lind.  In  the 
course  of  events  the  Marquis  Imari,  | 
irate  with  Mimosa’s  persistent  refusal 
to  marry  him  puts  down  the  tea  house 
and  orders  the  sale  of  all  lts,  contents 
including  the  Geisha.  Meanwhile  Molly 
Seamore,  to  ’get  back’  to  her  lover  1 air- 
fax,  whose  butterfly  sippings  among  the 
■fieurs  de  th6’  have  been  impressed  upon 
her  somewhat  unnecessarily  by  Lady 
Constance  Wynne,  has  disguised  nerself 
at  the  instigation  of  Mimosa,  who  sym- 
pathizes with  her  for  some  rather  in- 
comprehensible reason,  as  a Gelsna. 
The  Marquis  bids  for  Mimosa  at  the 
sale,  but  is  outbid  by  Lady  Constance, 
who,  in  a fit  of  remorse,  for  unnecessary 
interference,  buys  Mimosa,  so  saving 
her  from  the  fate  designed  for  her.  The 
second  lot  that  is  put  up  to  sale  proves 
to  he  the  disguised  Molly  Seamore,  who, 
in  the  presence  of  all  her  friends,  un- 
recognized, is  knocked  down  to  the  dis- 
appointed marquis  for  a paltry  hundred 
dollars,  he  having  come  t0  ‘he,  c.°,ncl>‘" 
sion  that  if  he  cannot  get  the  bride  he 
wants  he  must  have  one  of  some  sort. 
A verv  effective  and  well  managed 
stage  picture  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  act,  which  went  without  a bitch 
or  a dull  moment  from  start  to  finish- 
"It  is  neither  necessary  nor  easy  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  ramifications  of  the 
plot  that  ensue  in  Act  II.  This  act  is 
distinctly  not  so  good  in  any  way  as 
Act  I but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
majority  of  second  acts  of  pieces  ot  a 
similar  class.” 

The  first  performance  of  “The  Geisha 
Girl”  in  this  country  was  at  Daly’s 
Theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  9,  1896.  Doro- 
thy Morton,  Violet  Lloyd,  William 
Sampson  and  Edwin  Stevens  were  the 
’chief  comedians. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


At  eac  h'concer^rin  t fd'  progi  a ms  | 

brief  annotations  c. oncer  b f jshc)J 

^in%dt”KentUst^lnS 

The  following  list  gives  dates,  places 
and  names  of  organists- 

Feb.  2— Shawmut  Congregational. 

Dunham.  w \ Locke. 

Feb.  6— St.  Haul  * • * t B a.  Norris. 

Feb.  10-Ruggles  Street,  Lang 

S&  l^&r  Hal\  G-  E.  Whiting. 

To  be  announced. 

Feb'.  23-AdvenL  S Spaulding. 

Feb.  .2‘rS£v fry“  Div  Ernest  Douglas. 
^.trU  G A.  Burilett. 


To  those  studying  Wagner’s  morbid 
vanity  and  arrogance,  this  book  will 
serve  as  a confirmation  of  what  his  [ 
I "enemies”  have  said  about  these  dls-  I 
tlngulshing  characteristics.  To  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  worship  blindly 
Wagner,  this  book  will  be  a precious^ 


FREE  PUBLIC  ORGAN  RECITALS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Boston  parishes  and 
organists,  for  a series  of  about  twenty 
free  public  organ  recitals  during  Feb- 
ruary, March  a.nd  April.  The  series 
was  suggested  and  arranged  by  the 
Art  Department  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club,  with  the  general  purpose  of 
furnishing  larger  opportunities  for  the 
public  hearing  of  good  music  and  with 
the  speoial  hope  of  quickening  interest 
in  the  organ  music  of  worthy  com- 
noaors  of  var  ous  nationalities.  I he 
Ungth  of  the.  evening  recitals  will  be 
about  an  hour;  that  of  the  noon  re- 
citals about  half  an  hour.  A1  ™ 
the  concerts  one  or  more  soloists,  vocal 
[ or  Instrumental,  will  lend  va;riety  _ , 
the  program  and  certain  rarely  heard 
works  for  organ  with  otjy^airu- 
l m ents  are  promised  during*  tn  s* 


arch  2-^very  ^ “ ~purde1 
March  6— Cental-  G-  • B j Dang. 

5SSS  KmltlmT'announced. 

gz||°r8tu^ri^  Arthur  Foote. 

March  Kox^utw,  Philip  Hale. 

March  30-Flrst,  Koxnury^^ 

April  3 Centra,  • Truette. 

A^rii  ‘TSAr  Hall— -Messrs.  Dunham 

and  Wade.  rips  mav  be  had  on 

Tickets  for.  heafv  0f  tlic  following 
application  ^ ^ery  Bo0kstore,  Congre- 

places.  °'d  G°n  Unitarlan  Rooms, 

gational  B ,.h"istian  Association, 

Young  Men  s Lh  st“*j“ng  Memorial 

l«o1Ur  ^ ^lncfosffi  gU  tamped 

^burton  ePtagie^ton^mTlc^ 

K re  S a ree  U a 1 ° hfi  e°  w e tuf  flTndVsO 

o'clock  Admission  may  be  had^toMhe^ 
COnCHttonWof  the  auffitorium  will  be  re- 

rthfec Ms  weelt  Pwm 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

They  are  translating  “The  Mikado” 

inHausmann  played  Dvorak’s  ’cello  con- 
certo at  Meiningen  Jan.  1 1. 

Emma  Calvd  will  sing  at  the  Spr.ng- 
field  Music  Festival,  May  b. 
i A piano  concerto  by  Vllliers  Stanford^ 

will  be  produced  in  London  next  sum- 
mer. . j. 

Otto  Hieber,  court  capellmeister  andl 
professor  at  Munich,  is  dead. 

The  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  medi- 
tates a trip  to  America  next  season. 

Lamoureux,  with  his  orchestra,  will 
give  concerts  in  London  next  March. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

“Pagliaccl”  will  be  given  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  the  end  of  May. 

Saint-Saens  is  writing  an  important 
orchestral  work  in  the  Canary  Islands.. 

Mrs.  Leon  Jacquet  (Miss  Mina  Wetz- 
ler),  the  pianist,  will  soon  be  heard  in 
public. 

Julius  Schulhoff,  who  has  lived  for 
some  time  in  Berlin,  has  been  made  a 
professor. 

Winkelmann  of  Vienna  has  declined 
10  sing  at  Covent  Garden  this  com- 
ing spring. 

Leoncavallo's  ‘‘Boheme’  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Milan,  the 
end  of  April. 

Stanford  and  Arthur  Somerville  are 
uniting  works  for  the  next  Birming- 
ham Festival. 

Patti  will  create  the  chief  part  in  a 
new  one  act  opera,  “Dolores,  by  Pol- 
lonnais,'  at  Nice. 

Samuel  Rousseau’s  new  opera,  “La. 
Cloche  du  Rhin,”  will  be  produced  at 
the  Paris  Optra. 

Only  one  new  opera  was  produced  at. 
the  Paris  Optra  in  1896:  Duvernoy  s 

"Hellt,”  April  24. 

Montegriffo-,  the  tenor,  has  sailed  tor 
Caracas,  “where  he  will  sing  in  opera 
for  $1500  a month.” 

A new  life  of  Gounod  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Paul  Voss.  The  book  is  criti- 
cised unfavorably  in  Germany. 

"Miss  Marguerite  Hall  has  been  of- 
fered the  largest  salary  ever^  paid  a 
church  contralto  in  New  York. 

Max  Alvary  is  said  to  be  now  in  ex- 
cellent health.  He  will  make  his  reap- 
pearance  in  opera  at  Hamburg. 

A prelude  by  Stephen  Krehl  °.£ 
ruhe  to  Hauptmann’s  “Hannele  was 
pffiyed  for  the  first  time  at  Meinlngeu 
Jan.  12. 

They  say  Mr.  Damrosch  will  produce 
Xaver  Scharwenka’s  opera, 
wintha”  in  New  York  toward  the  end 
of  March.  i 

Among  recent  orchestral  novelties  m 
London  were  a Cossack  Dance  by  D^ 
gomijsky  and  four  dances  from  Delibe  s 
“Kassya  ” 

Alexander  Helndl.  the vloloncelioplay- 
er  who  is  making  a great  hit  in  tne 
vaudeville  houses,  wilf  be  at  Keith  b ' 

next  week.  ; 

Newspaper  men.  at  the  Scala,  Milan, 
have  now  a large  room  with  every  ac- 
commodation for  writing,  telephoning,  | 

telegraphing.  . 

The  City  Government  of  Marseille 
has  refused  to  grant  next  ^ason  the 
customary  subsidy  of  SaO.OOO  to  the  , 
opera  house. 

Fitzner’s  "Arme  Heinrich’  was  given 
at  Frankfort  Jan.  7.  The  Btonr > I 

one  on  which  Longfellow  founded  his 
Golden  Legend. 

Victor  Roger’s  new'  °P,erpHa  tfqy  | 
Majesty  1’ Amour”  was  produced 
ill  Paris  at  the  Eldorado.  The  niusld  Is 
not  well  spoken  of. 

We  learn  from  a musical  cont®jnP°“ 
rary  that  Glgout,  the  Parisian  °rga" 
1st,  “will  create  a renaissance  ot 
gan  art"  at  Barcelona. 

Glazounoif  will  visit  London  f°r 
first  time  this  coming  summer,  to  w 
duct  his  4th  symphony.  Mr.  Paul, 
cay  it  is  worth  hearing. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams,  whose  voice  is  or 
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remarkable  power  and  sweetness, 
make  his  debut  in  Boston  as  the 
tenor  in  "Elijah"  Feb.  7. 

Anna  FaJk-Mehltg.  the  pianist, 
now  lives  in  Antwerp,  has  been 
rated  by  the  King  of  Wurtembe  1 
the;  Prince  of  Hohenzolle 


Jean  Jacques  Rouj 

! Village"  was  revived  lately  In  Paris  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrlquo  de  la  Galerle  Vivi- 
enne and  gave  genuine  pleasure. 

Marie  Barnard,  formerly  of  Boston, 
has  been  engaged  for  the  Royal  Ital- 
ian Opera  in  Rome  the  coming  spring. 
She  will  sing  Marguerite  aiid  Else. 

Richard  Strauss’s  "Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustra"  pleased  so  much  in  Frankfor 
1 that  It  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  courses 
of  the  Museum  concerts  this  season. 

The  Budapest  opera  has  lost  its  cnsc- 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  against  Nikisch 
for  leaving  before  the  expiration  of  his 
contract.  The  opera  demanded  *40,000. 

A tailor  named  Schetelig,  In  a little 
! Saxon  town,  who  for  60  years  has  not 
failed  to  sing  in  the  church  choir,  has 
been  decor ited  by  the  King  of  Saxony. 

The  Car)  Rosa  Opera  Company  hast 
decided  to  produce  Ambrolse  Thomas's 
"Be  Songe  a’une  Nuitd’EtO.  The  trans- 
lation will  be  made  by  Mr.  Beatty- 
ICingston. 

Mr.  Floersheim  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  piano  playing  of  10-year-old  Paula 
Szalit.  Her  compositions  arc  wondered 
at  by  such  Judges  as  d’ Albert  and  Otto 
Lessmann. 

Gernsheim’s  symphony  in  B flat  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  Jan. 
11.  It  is  said  to  be  in  classical  form, 
but  developed  from  Schumann's  ro- 
manticism. 

MacDowell's  "Saracens"  and  “Lovely 
Alda"  will  be  played  Feb.  2 at  the 
concert  by  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra.  New  York.  Mr.  Paur,  they 
are  worth  playing. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  has  a severe  bron- 
chial trouble.  In  Paris  she  has  been 
receiving  12,000  francs  a month.  At 
Covent  Garden  next  summer  she  will 
receive  2500  a night. 

Tlnel's  “St.  Francis”  has  been  pub- 
licly performed  nearly  100  times  within 
six  years.  Boston  knows  it  only 
through  a sadly  mutilated  version  pre- 
sented by  the  Cecilia. 

W.  W.  Rousseau,  organist  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Troy,  N.  Y., 
died  suddenly  about  a fortnight  ago. 
He  assisted  £)r.  Tucker  in  the  compila- 
tion of  Tucker's  Hymnal. 

Rlvarde  met  with  much  success  at  the 
third  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna. 
Why  was  not  this  celebrated  violinist 
heard  at  a Symphony  concert  in  Bos- 
ton when  he  was  in  this  country? 

Eugen  d’ Albert's  new  opera.  "Ger- 
not,"  will  be  produced  at  Mannheim 
the  middle  of  April.  Mrs.  Hermine  d’Al- 
bert-Finck  will  be  the  dramatic  so- 
prano, and  d' Albert  will  conduct. 


"treatise  nppj; 
Imarried  men  as  well  as  bachelors.  Here, 
| for  instance,  is  an  invaluable  hint: 
I "The  hands  should  be  well  washed  and 
dried,  tepid  water,  scentless  soap,  and 
ja  smooth  towel  being  used.” 

They  have  always  been  punctilious  in 
social  matters  In  New  Y’ork.  The  pro- 
gram of  a grand  concert  and  ball 
given  there  Jan.  27,  1826,  had  the  fol- 
| lowing  notice:  "No  gentleman  will  be 
permitted  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  room 
during  the  evening,  or  dance  in  his 
boots  • • * Standing  on  the  seats  is 
strictly  prohibited." 


But  there  is  one  who  will  not  dance 
in  her  boots  at  the  Bradley  Martin  ball. 
This  thrilling  news  is  telegraphed:  “Miss 
i Elsie  de  Wolfe  will  appear  in  her  bare 
feet.”  Perhaps  she  is  taking  the 
Knappc  cure.  Or,  like  unto  the  Lady 
Godiva  of  blessed  memory,  she  is 
reasonably  sure  of  herself. 

They  that  knew  Mr.  Bradley  Martin 
in  Albany  before  his  marriage  smile 
to  themselves  as  they  read  of  the 
splurge  in  New  York.  He  was  then  a 
simple  young  fellow,  easily  amused, 
and  rather  dull.  His  father  was  shrewd 
and  plain.  And  when,  pray,  did  Mr. 
Bradley  Martin  first  adopt  the  cheap 
distinction  of  a hyphen? 


Walsingham,  of  course,  will  be  at  the 
ball.  Mr.  Martin  leans  upon  him  as  a 
sure  rock  in  time  of  trouble.  We  hope 
that  the  neck-tie  editor  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  will  not  be  prevented 
from  taking  a prominent  part— and  no 
one  is  more  deserving  of  such  honor— 
by  any  paltry  business  or  social  en- 
gagement In  his  own  city. 

And  yet  the  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal  has  disappointed  us  sadly. 
Here  is  his  reply  to  our  question  of  the 
27th:  “Again  our  friend  of  the  Boston 
Journal  calls  upon  us  to  settle  an  im- 
portant matter  over  which  all  Paris 
is  disputing.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  black  tie  with  even- 
ing dress — a point  upon  which  we  have 
already  expressed  an  opinion  with  suf- 
ficient clearness.  Besides,  it  is  of  lit- 
Itle  consequence  to  anybody  how  they 
Colonne  has  produced  in  Paris  an  un-  (dress  in  Paris.  Men  there  are  hopeless 

published  work  by  Chabrier,  a Suite  • 

Pastorale.  The  four  movements  were 
taken  by  the  composer  from  his  Piece? 


pittoresques  and  orchestrated  by  him 
in  1887. 

Muriel  Elliot  of  London,  a pupil  of 
Stavenhagen,  played  the  piano  in  Ber- 
lin the  9th.  Her  technique  and  musical 
feeling  were  praised,  but  she  is  said  to 
be  too  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
her  teacher. 

Mrs.  Kaschowsfta  will  leave  Leipsic 
and  join  the  Darmstadt  opera  company. 
She  sang  in  Boston  at  a Symphony  con- 


barbarians.  They  persist  in  wearing 
evening  dress  by  daylight;  they  spo-t 
the  most  offensively  out-of-date  s!ik 
hats;  and  if  they  discard  the  white  tie 
for  the  black  it  *s  only  of  a mec;  w:th 
their  previous  performances.” 


"They  sport  the  most  offensively  out- 
of-date  silk  hats.”  And  this  Is  from 
the  pen  of  one  to  whom  we  have 
looked  up  reverentially!  We  still  ac- 

_ knowledge  him  as  the  one,  the  great, 

cert,  April  22.  1893.  She  had ’previously  only  authority  on  neck-ties,  but 

sung  here  m_  opera  under  Seidl  and  we  now  know  that  in  the  matter  of 


t Damrosch,  1888-89,  1889-90. 

Ricordi  will  publish  Mascagni's  new 
apanese  opera.  They  say  at  the  in- 
17  ervlew  between  publisher  and  com- 
7 pcser  the  latter  wore  a cardinal  red 
robe,  a turban,  and  a string  of  pearls. 
Wagner  at  times  dressed  himself  curi- 
ously. 

A Fantaisie  Dialogue  for  organ  and 
orchestra  by  Bogllman  has  been  pro- 


hats he  is  mortal;  and  we  are  sus- 
picious of  his  position  concerning  varie- 
gated waistcoats.  There  is  no  indl- 
ividualiiy  in  a new,  glossy,  “correctly 
modeled”  plug-hat.  Anyone  can  buy 
one,  and  secure  at  the  same  time  an 
affidavit  from  the  hatter.  He  is  then 
merely  one  of  a thousand,  V^e  regret 


dueed  by  Lamoureux  in  Paris"  The  | 1°  ^ ™aS.  apParentlY 

piece  was  praised  for  the  workmanship 
displayed,  but  theyr  say  the  dialogue  is 


more  easily  recognized  than  the  fan- 
tasy. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  assign  the 
Luitpohl  prize  for  a new  German  opera 
examined  98  works,  and  unanimously 
refused  to  award  a prize.  Then  10  were 
re-examined  and  a ballot  was  taken. 
The  prize  was  divided  between  Ludwig 


one  of  these  conventionalists: 

"Have  a good  hat:  the  secret  of  your  looks 
Lives  with  the  beaver  in  Canadian  brooks; 
Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  o!d  cravat. 

But  man  and  nature  scorn  the  shockin' 
hat.”  ° 

Remember  the  circumstances,  how- 
ever, before  you  judge  the  poet  harsh- 
ly. He  wrote  these  lines  in  1846,  when 


Thuille  of  Munich,  Arthur  Koenneman  he  was  comparatively  young,  afraid  of 


of  Ostrau,  and  Alexander  Zemlinsky  of 
Vienna. 

A Miss  Evangeline  Florence  sang 
early,  this  month  at  a Monday  Popular 
Concert  in  London.  She  is  said  to  have 
sung  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
“Her  voice,  hard  at  times,  and  some- 
times (as  it  seemed)  quivering  with  ner- 
vousness, found  Its  fullness  toward  the 
middle  of  the  song,  and  finally 
achieved  real  distinction.  Her  work  is 
by  no  means  finished;  but  this  is  a 
singer  who  is  really  on  the  way  toward 
some  genuine  vocal  excellence.”  Is  not 
Miss  Florence  known  in  this  neighbor- 
hood? 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "If  ever 
a history  of  opera  in  England  comes 
to  be  rightly  written,  the  result  will 
surely  be  one  of  the  most  comical 
books  in  the  world.  Such  a topsy- 
turvy world  never  was  before;  a world 
of  broken  engagements,  of  unpaid 
cheques,  of  agreements  unfulfilled,  of 
prospects  still-born,  of  empty  theatres, 
of  frantic  jealousies,  of  world-renowned 
triumphs,  and  of  social  scandals.  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  came  for  a brief  time 
to  wave  a wand  of  peace  over  a sea  of 
discord,  but  since  his  death  all  seems  to 
be  again  confusion.  Scheme  after 
scheme  has  been  offered  to  the  public 
as  about  to  be  carried  seriously  into 
practice,  but  in  each  instance  the  plan 
has  fallen  through  and  has  left  not  a 
wrack  behind.” 


gazelle-eyed  Princess! 

Grand  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Cathay! 
fhe  Knave  of  Spades  beseeches 
Thee  by  night  and  day: 
ie  dies  to  lay  before  thee  samples  of  h 
quinces, 

Apricots  and  peaches! 


"The  Complete  Bachelor,"  written  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  young  club 
uen  of  New  York,"  has  just  been  pub- 
hed.  It  should  be  consulted  by  all 
gtonians  who  expect  to  attend  the 
idiey  Martin  ball.  And  many  rules 


'ashion;  and  he  read  them  before  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association. 
He  would  not  have  dared  to  tell  his 
true  admiration  for  old  hats. 

To  the  true  philosopher  a plug-hat  is 
not  for  a season;  it  is  for  all  time.  Th° 
Parisians  are  philosophers,  no-t  "bar^ 
barians.” 

We  quote  now  from  Time  and  the 
Hour  of  Jan.  30:  "On  Sunday  occurs 

the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Franz 
Schubert.  English  musicians  propose  to 
observe  it  by  many  concerts  at  which 
the  programs  will  be  made  up  of  Schu- 
bert's music.  Vienna,  his  birthplace, 
will  honor  his  memory  by  a long  array 
of  festive  observances.  Like  Homer, 
Dante,  and  many  other  great  ones  of 
earth.  Schubert  found  his  native  city 
an  unsympathetic  mother,  but  now  she 
recognizes  his  greatness  and  seeks  to 
make  amends  for  her  former  harsh- 
ness. Will  not  musical  Boston  pay  any 
regard  to  the  Schubert  anniversary?" 

Our  contemporary  should  arouse  it- 
self and  rub  its  eyes.  Ttfce  Symphony 
program  of  Jan.  30  was  dedicated  to 
Schubert.  His  birthday  was  celebrated 
here  yesterday  with  marked  ceremony 
by  the  German  singing  societies  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  neighborhood.  This  even- 
ing the  Kneisel  Quartet  will  play  his 
posthumous  D minor  quartet.  And  the 
Orpheus  will  give  Friday  a concert  and 
a party  in  honor  of  the  anniversary. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  paid 
the  genius  of  Schubert  is  the  little  poem 
written  some  years  ago  by  William  J. 
Henderson : 

The  theatre’s  gilded,  shallow  glare. 

Tile  hum  of  Jewel'd  vacancy. 

The  tinsel  pageant's  fret  and  blare. 


Tile  husKTfn  stride,  the  tragic  stnre. 

Are  not,  oh.  happy  heart,  for  thee. 

But  thine  the--hearth  and  thine  the  lire,  , 
And  thine  the  cooirade,  pipe  and  hotel ; 
The  child,  the  wife,  the  heart's  desire. 

The  strings  of  God's  great  human  lyre. 

Are  thine,  thou  singer  of  the  soul. 

II.  A.  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the 
Journal  as  follows:  "Here  is  a version 

of  that  'charming  poem'  on  the  labor  of 
the  devil  which  was  prevalent  in  Ver- 
mont 50  years  ago: 

" 'Did  you  ever  In  your  life 
See  the  devil  and  his  wife 
(Shovel  gravel,  gravel,  gravel. 

(With  a long  short  Iron  wooden  leather  shovel 
ICalled  a hoe?’  " 

U-  ■?  7 

“Tristan  und  Isolde”  as  Given  by 
the  Dararoscb  Opera  Company — 
Reappearance  of  Lilli  Lehmann 
I — The  Kneisel  Quartet  Concert. 

Wagner’s  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  was 
(given  last  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
(by  the  Damrosch  Opera  Company.  Mr. 
Damrosch  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
(follows: 

Tristan Paul  Kallsch 

[Isolde Lilli  Lehmann 

(King  Mark Emil  Fischer 

Kurvenal Carl  Somer 

iMclot Fritz.  Derschuck 

iBrangaene Riza  Elbcnschuetz 

| Seaman Paul  Lange 

Steurmann C.  Heim 

The  chief  interest  in  the  performance 
last  night  was  naturally  the  reappear- 
ance of  Lilli  Lehmann.  She  was  heard 
here  in  ’89  as  Briinnhilde  and  Elizabeth, 
and  in  ’90  as  Norma,  Donna  Anna, 
Valentine  and  Fidelio;  but  "Tristan” 
was  not  given  here  until  April  1,  1895, 
and  Isolde  was  then  sung  by  Rosa 
Sucher.  After  Sucher  came  Klafsky, 
Ternina  and  Nordica. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Lehmann  has  grown  stout — in 
plainer  speech,  she  is  fat.  There  are 
hardened  opera-goers  who  by  expe- 
rience in  Germany  and  America  are 
convinced  that  Isolde  was  fat  and  mid- 
dle-aged. Now  it  is  true  that  the 
Isolde  of  Wagner  was  no  blushing,  art- 
less young  maiden.  Before  she  met 
Tristan,  she  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
young  gentleman  named  Morold,  and 
she  had  cultivated  medicine  with  such 
marked  success  that  Tristan  heard  of 
her  fame  and  went  to  her  to  be  cured. 
And  even  when  she  went  to  Cornwall  as 
the  bride-elect  of  King  Mark,  she 
thoughtfully  provided  herself  with  two 
quart-bottles:  one  held  an  aphrodisiac 
beverage  and  the  other  cold  poison; 
each  of  these,  compounded  skillfully  by 
the  loving  mother  of  Isolde,  was  in- 
tended for  the  King. 

But  experience  is  not  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  undue  avoirdupois,  and  I 
prefer  to  think  of  Wagner’s  heroine  as 
a slight,  nervous,  clinging  sort  of  a 
woman,  with  spells  and  wiles  and  eyes  of 
changing  hues,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
Inherent  weakness  of  man.  She, as  well 
as  Lady  Macbeth,  has  been  sadly  misrep- 
resented on  the  stage.  Boston  has  seen 
one  Isolde  that  might  well  have  upset 
the  mental  and  moral  equilibrium  of 
all  of  Arthur's  Knights,  and  her  name 
was  Ternina.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  Nordica  was  less  rigid  and 
angular  as  Isolde  than  in  othe^  operatic 
parts  assumed  by  her. 

But  if  Mrs.  Lehmann  is  very  stout, 
she  still  carries  herself  for  the  most 
part  gracefully,  and  when  she  smiles 
she  Is  still  a handsome  woman.  Last 
night  her  acting  was  distinguished  by 
agreeable  simplicity  and  by  a repose 
that  was  more  effective  than  all  the 
spasms  and  contortions  and  cemaphorio 
gestures  of  the  approved  Isoldes.  Her 
utter  confusion  after  the  surprise  In  the 
second  act  was  eloquently  expressed 
by  the  charm  of  absolute  quiet  and 
silence;  and  her  business  in  the  last 
act  would  have  been  admirable  In  its 
self-restraint  had  she  not  knelt  over 
the  corpse  of  Tristan  in  a manner  that 
was  grotesque  on  account  of  the  too 
generous  proportions  of  her  body.  In 
the  first  act  she  did  not  stray  from  the 
narrow  grooves  of  conventionality;  but 
she  abstained  from  the  mouthing  and 
from  the  acute  hysteria  that  are  too 
often  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
"strong  interpretation"  of  the  part. 
Her  performance,  in  a word,  was  gov- 
erned by  extreme  good  taste.  It  was 
not  objectively  striking;  it  was  not 
very  passionate;  but  in  its  quiet  way 
it  was  artistic.  It  commanded  respect; 
it  did  not  move  the  heart  or  sweep 
away  the  judgment. 

And  bow  about  her  voice?  For  dis- 
quieting rumors  had  preceded  her  ap- 
pearance. Now,  according  to  the  books, 
Mrs.  Lehmann,  was  born  in  1848;  and 
already  in  1870  she  was  a favorite  in 
Berlin.  The  years  are  inexorable.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Lehmann  is  not  the  voice  that 
once  gave  unalloyed  pleasure,  and  made 
the  hearer  forget  her  occasional  lapses 
from  pure  intonation  and  her  cumbrous 
although  much  vaunted  colorature. 
And  yet  I never  admired  her  art  so 
much  as  I did  last  night,  for  it  was 
employed,  and  often  successtully,  jn 


were  tonus  that  thrilled,  UmJ  tUfirTLYiJ 
tones  of  sensudiHi'  beauty:  ‘ ru1 

hearer  was  conscious  of  the  effort  of 
the  singer  to  control  her  tones.  Her 
piano  was  studied  and  plausible.  H,  r 
forte  was  without  large  abandon. 

Measures  sung  by  her  In  the  won- 
drously  beautiful  duet  of  the  second  act 
now  haunt  the  memory.  But  when 
she  came  to  the  doath  scene  she  was 
vocally  Inadequate.  For  once  the  noble 
music  was  effective  only  on  account  of 
the  orchestra.  The  vocal  art  of  Mrs. 
Lehmann  was  not  so  much  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  composer  as  in  the  patent 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  singer's  repu- 
tation. And  yet  there  were  moments 
when  the  phrasing  and  the  general  in- 
telligence displayed  revealed  the  Mrs. 
Lehmann  of  her  golden  year?. 

* * • 

Mr.  Kallsch  has  Improved  as  an 
actor  since  he  was  last  heard  here.  By 
this  I mean  that  he  is  not  as  ob- 
trusive and  athletic  as  when  he  gave 
his  memorable  performance  of  "Tunn- 
hiiu8er."  He  has  learned  the  value  of 
repose.  He  no  longer  finds  hands,  arms  | 
and  legs,  things  provided  by  a 'kindly  1 
Nature  for  continual  active  display.  He 
is  not  a heroic  figure.  Ills  personality 
is  no  more  sympathetic  than  his  in- 
dividuality. But  ho  was  honest  in  his 
methods,  and  his  performance  should 
he  treated  respectfully.  I do  not  find 
that  he  has  made  marked  improvement 
in  his  singing.  Last  night  he  sang  as 
; do  the  majority  of  respectable  Ger- 
man tenors,  so  far  as  tone  production 
is  concerned ; he  sang  better  in  one  re- 
spect: his  intonation  was  not  so  offen- 
sively false  as  that  of  the  true  heroic 
tenors  beloved  by  the  uRra  Wagner- 
ites.  ’Twas  a sincere,  painstaking,  un- 
inspired performance. 

»». 

Miss  Eibensehuetz  wandered  from  the 
true  pitch  in  the  first  act,  and  thus  added 
to  the  distress  of  Isolde.  There  was 
a moment  in  the  third  act  that  showed 
the  possibilities  that  are  for  the  most 
part  concealed  in  her.  Mr.  Somer  mads 
his  d6but  in  Boston.  He  has  an  agree- 
able voice,  which  he  uses  in  orthodox 
German  fashion.  I reserve  further  judg- 
ment on  his  ability  as  a singer  until  he 
has  something  to  sing.  Last  night  he 
very  properly  declaimed.  His  Kurvenal 
was  a manly  figure,  and  only  in  the 
flopping  death  scene  did  he  give  way 
to  exaggeration.  Mr.  Fischer  was  a 
dignified  Mark  in  undignified  positions 
allotted  him  by  the  author-composer. 

* * * 

The  orchestra  was  under  control,  and  i 
there  was  much  to  be  commended  in  , 
its  work.  Mr.  Damrosch  at  times  gave 
too  loose  rein,  and  sound  was  close  to  1 
noise  to  the  detriment  of  the  singers.  1 
There  was  an  applausive  audience  of 
good  size,  and  there  were  several  cur- 
tain calls. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


3 KNEISEL.  QUARTET  CONCERT, 

Brief  mention  of  the  fifth  concert 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  Association 
Hall  last  evening  should  by  no  means 
suggest  that  the  occasion  lacked  In- 
terest. It  was  doubtless  as  tuneful 
a concert  as  any  string-  quartet  has 
been  known  to  give  in  Boston,  and  all 
this  without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 
musical  art  at  its  worthiest.  Henschel, 

Brahms,  and  Schubert,  these  three  were 
the  composers;  even  Brahms  in  his 

L major  trio  for  violin,  ’cello  and 
piano  has  for  once  endowed  his  music 
with  so  much  real  tunefulness  that  it 
could  but  have  been  quite  as  easily 
enjoyed  by  even  the  least  musical  in 
the  audience  as  were  the  melodious 
quartet  by  Henschel  and  the  D minor  3 
L«i«  by  Schubert.  ***4*%A*< 

The  Henschel  Quartet  received  its 
first  public  performance. 

Here  the  composer  seems  as  if  having 
written  without  labor  in  this  quartet. 

Thematic  development  to  an  unusal  ex- 
tent it  unmistakably  does  not  possess. 

It  is  not  an  intensely  profound  work. 

It  has  no  musical  conundrums  to  offer. 

It  is  in  no  part  either  mysterious  or 
vague.  Not  simply  for  the  achievement 
of  writing  a quartet  has  the  work 
been  evolved.  Now,  many  a work  of 
transient  and  mixed  value  has  been 
written  with  great  labor,  with  an  In- 
tricate development  of  themes,  and 
with  a certain  kind  of  profundity. 

As  a substitute  for  any  such  qualities 
one  finds  in  the  new  Henschel  Quartet 
the  rare  charm  of  naturalness  through- 
out and  all  due  skill.  Melody  and  plenty 
of  it  is  its  predominating  characteristic. 

The  composer  has  his  say  in  the  work, 
just  as  though  he  wished  without  effort 
to  make  himself  entertaining  to  a re- 
fined and  cultivated  company  of  com- 
panionable men  and  women.  No  analy- 
sis of  the  work  need  be  given  until  it  is 
heard  here  again;  not  that  it  fails  to  be 
easily  understood  at  a single  hearing 
(far  from  It),  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  how  well  its  melodies  will 
wear  as  the  result  of  repeated  hearings. 

At  present  they  appear  to  possess  a 
lasting  degree  of  interest. 

For  the  Brahms  "Trio"  the  perform- 
ers were  Messrs.  Harold  Randolph,  pi- 
anist; Franz  Kneisel,  violinist,  and 
Sehroeder,  the  ’cellist.  Mr.  Randolph, 
who,  In  an  artistic  sense  is  a new  arri- 
val here,  plays  excellently.  He 'is  truly 
musical,  has  a fine  technique,  and  he 
ably  demonstrates  that  in  his  student 
days  ho  was  fortunately  well  guided  by 
a.  conscientious  and  masterly  instruc- 
tor, none  other,  by  the  way,  than  our 
own  Carl  Faelten.  All  three  works  on 
the  program  were  given  with  abundant 
spirit,  sympathetic  thought  and  feeling 
•and  unerring  refinement.  The  work  by 
Hensehei  is  dedicated  to  the  Kneisel 
Quartet,  and  a highly  prized  dedication 
may  it  justly  appear  to  these  widely- 
known  artists. 

C.  L,  Capen. 
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r.ounce  it  ugly. 

! and  critics  m 
now  concern 

company  is  i 
undertaking 


’’LOHENGRIN." 

! "Lohengrin"  was  given  its  first  hear- 
ing at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  last 
evening.  It  was  sung  in  English  and 
| the  cast  was  as  follows: 

Lohengrin Richie  Ling 

! King  Henri W.  H.  Cl  irke 

i Telraniund J.  K.  Murray 

, Kiss Clara.  lame 

I l Lernhi . . .......... . ,J ehn  Read 

Mr.  HlrschfeH  was  the  conductor. 

In  spite  of  '‘Lohengrin's"  present  pop- 
ularity. its  first  production  at  Weimar. 

! Aug.  '.’8.  1850.  ne'ther  pleased  the  public. 

critics  hesitate  to  pro- 
To  what  artistic  appre- 
sent  generation  of  public 
ay  have  risen  does  not 
■ us,  nor  does  the  ap- 
ence  of  last  evening  neces- 
te  that  the  Castle  Square 
quipped  in  any  way  for  an 
so  great  as  the  giving  of 
ble  performance  of  "Lo- 
1 hengrtn."  From  a scenic  and  orches- 
| tral~ standpoint  the  production  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  chorus  did 
well  at  times,  but  was  too  weak  for 
effective  work.  Of  the  principals.  Mr. 
Ling  was  a gentlemanly  Lohengrin. 
Beyond  that  his  conception  of  the  ehar- 

■ actor  did  not  wander.  Both  Mr.  Ling's 
land  Miss  Lane's  voices  are  inadequate. 

| although  Miss  Lane  is  to  be  credited 

with  a most  artistic  conception  and 
I portrayal  of  Elsa.  Mr.  Ciarke  quite 
j outdid  himself,  but  at  his  best  he  is  at 
times  voeallv  painful.  There  is  an  un- 
mistakable fuxzy  halo  about  Mr.  Mur- 
| rav's  tone  that  if  allowed  to  develop 
I will  in  time  totally  eclipse  his  more 
' than  ordinarily  pleasing  voice.  The 
i Herald  was.  as  most  heralds,  a decided 
; bore.  Why  a man  of  Mr.  Head's  vocal 
I equipments  should  be  intrusted  with  so 
vocallv  important  a part  is  beyond 
comprehension.  He  has  neither  art  nor 
I voice. 

I Mr.  Hirschfeld  kept  his  forces  to- 

■ gether  in  a comfortable  manner,  both 
I chorus  and  orchestra. 

Miss  Millard  and  Mr.  Fache  will  al- 
ternate with  Miss  Lane  and  Mr.  Ling. 


* r 


Or cp  there  was  a Gardener. 

Who  sang  all  day  a dirge  to  his  poor  flow- 
ers: 

He  often  stooped  and  kissed  ’em 
After  thunder-showers: 

H:s  nerves  were  delicate,  though  fresh  air  is 
deemed  a hardener 
Of  the  human  system  1 

For  some  time  we  have  neglected  the 
Interests  of  the  farmer.  "We  have  per- 
haps confounded  weighty  matters  with 
trifles  light  as  air.  Mr.  Bradley  Mar- 
tin’s ball— black  neckties  worn  with 
dress  suits  in  Paris— the  rigs  of  the 
Princess  de  Chemise— the  true  version 
of  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  "The 
Fats&ic  Potato  Digger  "— what  are  all 
these  to  the  Infinite?  And  what  are  all 
these  to  the  farmer  who  has  waited 
patiently  week  after  week  for  words 
of  ripe  and  prudent  counsel?  Even  now 
•we  hear  him  calling,  ‘ Here  it  is  Feb- 
ruary. What  shall  I do,  what  shall  I 

do?”  

What  does  old  Thomas  Tusser  advise 
him  to  do? 

-•'Sow  peoson  and  beans,  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon. 

Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soon, 
• That  they  with  the  planet  may  rest  and  arise. 
And  flourish,  with  bearing  most  plentifull- 


ls  sbrnstmi  es-  aim  ounce  tr  as  a staftlSg 
parudox.  For  we  shall  be  able  to  de- 
duce from  our  previous  remarks  that 
a demand  for  commodities  is  not  a de- 
mand for  labor,  or  in  other  words,  that 
he  who  spends  his  wealth  upon  Ills  own 
indulgences  gives  no  additional  em- 
ployment to  the  laborer;  the  laborers 
are  benefited  by  those  who  save,  and 
who  are  eagerly  anxious  to  accumulate 
wealth  for  themselves.  These  opinions, 
however,  are  entirely  opposed  to  popu- 
lar notions.  The  spendthrift  is  half  ex- 
cused. and  often  receives  the  homage 
due  to  a public  benefactor,  because 
although  he  injures  himself,  yet  it  Is 
supposed  that  he  benefits  the  com- 
munity in  general.  The  virtues  of  pi  u- 
dent  saving  meet  with  no  such  kindly 
reception:  If  there  is  national  distress, 
the  capitalists  have  first  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  popular  indignation." 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  rising 
| young  Jacobites  of  Boston  to  the  de- 
sirability of  Philadelphia  as  a dwelling 

?laoe  for  them.  A portrait  of  Charles 
. was  unveiled  in  the  Protestant 
■ Episcopal  Church  of  the  Evangelist, 
Jan.  29,  and  Bishop  Coleman  read  this 
prayer  of  blessing:  "Bless,  we  beseech 
Thee,  our  work  in  setting  up  to  Thy 
glory  In  this  Thy  house  a likeness  of 
Thy  servant  and  martyr,  Charles;  and 
grant  that  all  they  that  visit  this  temple 
may  be  moved  by  the  sight  thereof  to  a 
faithful  copying  of  his  constancy  even 
unto  death.”  Charles,  the  "Martyr" 
enshrined  in  an  American  church!  And 
in  the  Quaker  city! 

The  agent  of  a concert'company  was 
at  Mount  Sterling,  and  had  bargained 
with  the  proprietor  of  a hall  for  the 
use  of  the  place  one  night.  After  the 
negotiations  had  closed  it  occurred  to 
the  agent  to  ask: 

j “How  are  the  acoustics  in  that  hall?” 
I "Lemme  tell  you,"  said  the  hall  pro- 
i prietor,  looking  serious,  injured  and 
j somewhat  indignant,  "Thar  wuz  er 
j nigger-minstrul  comp'ny  heah  'bout 
|three  weeks  ago.  in  my  place,  en  they 
stole  'bout  evahthing  they  could  lay 
jther  han’s  on.  I hain't  seed  tfiem  coo- 
| sticks  senee  them  dratted  minstr’-'Qx; 
en  hit  wouldn’t  ’sprise  me  ef  /_v 

cone  an’  tuck  em." Chic*!*5,3--" 


i gone  an 
Herald. 


w ise. 


to 


iVe  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  W illlam 
jvor,  LL.  D.,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
>ard  of  Agriculture,  is  sceptical  in 
s annotation  upon  these  lines.  "That 
e moon  has  a considerable  effect  on 
e weather,  few  meteorologists  will 
,ubt;  but  that  the  wane  or  the  in- 
ease of  this  luminary  promotes  or 
fards  vegetation,  per  se,  is  contrary 
reason  and  experience."  Mr.  Mavor 
ed  60  years  ago.  What  a pity  that 
? is  not  now  alive.  We  should  like 
argue  the  above  point  with  him 
he  was  such  a preternaturally 
plemn  old  ass.  Hear  him  Burn- 
ing up  his  own  literary  work.  He 
lose  the  awful  dignity  of  the  third 
irson.  "Reviewing  his  extensive 
bors,  the  author  records  his  satlsfac- 
on  that  he  can  contemplate  v.hat  he 
as  done  without  a fear  and  without  a 
lush.  The  consclouwiess  of  meaning 
*||,  however  Imperfect  his  perform 
ncer,  and  that  he  has  never,  by  a 
.ngle  sentiment,  pandered  to  vice  01 
ljured  the  cause  of  virtue,  will  shed 
gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  closing 
cones  of  life." 


fine 


inter*  In  erne  year. 

>ii y brings  clouds  and  ra 
will  not  come  again. 


. Herbert  Casson  sighed  for 
r-u  a Thomas  Paine  memorial 
iuld  decorate  Trinity  Church, 
Miss  V.  de  Cleyre  prophesied 
overthrow  and  engulfment 
e system  of  economy,  Gov- 
md  religion,”  they  ail  sat 


Wagner’s  “Flying  Dutchman” 
Given  in  German  by  the  Dam- 
rosch  Opera  Company  — Carl 
Somer  and  Johanna  Gadski  as 
Cursed  and  Saviour. 


I“The  Flying  Dutchman”  was  given 
last  night  by  the  Damrosch  Opera  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Damrosch  conducted.  The 
» cast  was  as  follows: 

Fiving  Dutchman Carl  Somer 

Daland Gerhard  Stehman 

, s.,n*a  Johanna  Gadski 

I Erik..'.'.'.’.'.’.'.’.’.'..' Fred  .Ernst 

Boatsman Wilhelm  Xanten 

Mary Marie  Mattfeld 

It  is  the  fashion  for  the  ultra-Wagner- 
ites  to  sneer  at  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man” as  unworthy  of  Wagner.  They 
dub  it  "Italian.”  It  is  largely  Italian 
in  its  melodic  construction.  The  duet 
between  Senta  and  the  Dutchman,  m I 
the  second  act.  might  have  been  signed 
by  any  Italian  composer  of  the  forties, 
and  the  airs  of  Eric  are  diluted  Doni- 
1 zetti.  On  the  other  hand  the  air  of 
Daland  "Mogst  du,  mein  Kind”  is  al- 
most wholly  in  the  style  of  French 
opfira-cormque. 

In  spite  of  the  eclecticism  shown  in 
this  opera — and  by  the  way,  there  are 
curious  hints, at  the  later  music  dramas 
of  Wagner— there  is  a freshness  in 
much  of  the  music  that  is  missed  sadly 
in  the  more  ambitious  works.  And  to 
me,  at  least,  the  story  Is  more  inter- 
esting and  human  than  the  dreary  tales 
of  savage  men  and  disreputable  gods 
and  demigods,  lusting  and  thieving  and 
butchering  in  forest,  in  mist,  in  river 
and  on  lonely  mountain  heights. 

There  are  otherwise  estimable  persons 
who  tolerate  "The  Flying  Dutchman” 
because,  as  they  say,  it  teaches  a pro- 
found psychological  lesson,  or  It  illus- 
i tratos  a deep  psychological  truth— I ! 

have  forgotten  the  exact  claim.  But 
I he  that  truly  enjoys  the  opera  does  notj 
go  as  a hearer  to  study  metaphysics, 
psychology,  or  even  folk  lore. 

1 accept  the  Dutchman  as  the  blas- 
|!  pheming  Vanderdecken.  He  is  as  real) 
il  a character  as  Puss  in  Boots,  or  Alad-J 
| din,  or  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  or  the 
Wandering  Jew.  I do  not  say  that  he 
j is  as  entertaining  a character.  In  the 
; first  act  he  is  a dreadful  bore,  and  Mr. 

I Somer  did  not  save  him  last  night  from 
1 this  reproach.  Vanderdecken  would  be 
! tolerabie  in  the  second  act  were  it  not 
i for  the  silly  stage  business— the  ftfteen- 
minute  silent  stare  so  dear  to  Wagner. 

1 In  the  third  act  he  Is  a fine  fellow. 

' He  raves  and  tears  his  hair  and  goes 
to  his  supposed  doom  in  delightful 
I fashion. 


Mr.  Somer  did  not  cast  a.  spell.  ' 

In  the  first  act  he  was  a weary  mariner 
seeking  a wife  in  a new  port.  In  the 
second  act  he  was  at  first  shy,  oh  so 
shy,  and  then  melodramatic  in  conven- 
tional manner,  advancing  toward  Senta 
as  though  he  were  supplied  with  a | 
mask,  dark  lantern  and  a knife.  In  the 
third  act  he  showed  more  emotion,  but 
even  then  he  suggested  in  no  way  the 
unearthly.  As  a singer  he  has  a few 
pos:  •>*  as  well  as  negative  merits.  His 
fresh,  and  wC'f  the  organ  is  not 
onsplcuous  for  ft » * beauty  or 

'impressive  nobilj’Ot  Aespectable 

medium  for  bin  'to  work  with.  His 
singing  is  more  sustained  than  that  of 
many  German  baritones,  but  his  pro- 
duction of  tone  is  not  to  be  praised, 
and  he  has  at  times  the  usual  German 
tricks  of  slovenly  attack  and  slovenly 
portamento.  I could  have  forgiven  him 
graver  faults,  and  overlooked  his  occa- 
sional false  intonation,  if  he  had  shown 
the  slightest  individuality  in  his 
interpretation  of  Vanderdecken.  This 
Flying  Dutchman  would  not  have 
Imposed  upon  a child.  Any  lit- 
tle boy  who  knew  the  story  would 
have  gone  up  to  him  fearlessly  and 
said.  "Why.  you  are  fooling.  You  are 

not  Vanderdecken.” 

Mrs.  Gadski  is  almost  always  intelli- 
gent In  whatever  she  undertakes,  and 
Senta  was  carefully  portrayed.  Strange 
to  say  this  sympathetic  woman  was 
not  very  sympathetic  In  this  part.  Her 
voice  Is  in  better  condition  this  year 
than  it  was  last  season,  so  far  as  in- 
tonation is  concerned,  for  last  night 
she  was  not  constantly  false  to  the 
pitch;  indeed,  for  the  most  part  she  j 
sang  well.  But  the  voice  Is  not  as  " 
warm  and  full  of  vitality  as  it  was 
two  seasons  ago.  Hard  work  and 
steady  singing  in  operas  of  Wagner 
have  already  had  their  effect  on  tones 
that  were  not  naturally  heroic,  1.  e.,  of 
brass. 

Mr.  Stehman’s  Daland  was  well  con- 
ceived and  well  carried  out.  His  scene 
in  the  second  act  was  the  feature  of 
the  performance.  Mr.  Ernst  sang  with 
vigor  and  thus  accentuated  many  of 
his  vocal  sins.  The  Steersman  wob- 
bled his  song  and  the  Nurse  suffered 
from  vocal  palsy.  The  male  chorus 
shouted  the  sailor  choruses  as  they 
are  usually  shouted.  The  Spinning 
Wheel  chorus  was  given  effectively, 
but  the  music  itself  has  lost  its  charm. 


ii ous  mail  tT>  mo  uni  urn?  rectartf| 
platform.  If  Nansen  comes.  let  us  hope  | 
he  will  not  leave  at  home  his  working 
model  of  the  North  Pole. 

“A  clock,  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed  to  Izaak  Walton,  has  been  of-  j 
fered  for  sale  to  the  Piscatorial  So- 
ciety. It  bears  the  date  1641.”  Yes,  I 
this  clock  is  interesting,  but,  if  we  were 
rich,  we  should  prefer  the  parrot-clock 
for  sale  in  this  city.  ’Tls  an  ingenius 
contrivance  which  should  be  within 
reach  of  the  humblest.  You  can  set 
this  clock  at  any  hour.  Thus  Thudlcum 
said  yesterday,  he  should  call  on  you 
Thursday  night.  You  lost  your  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  answered,  "That’s 
right,  oid  man,"  and  after  he  had 
turned  the  corner,  you  cudgeled  your- 
self, for  Thudlcum  is  a monologuist  of 
brazen  lungs  and  bronchial  voice.  Now, 
if  you  owned  this  clock  you  would  set 
it  Thursday  at  10  P.  M.  At  the  strik- 
ing of  the  hour  the  huge  parrot,  in 
whose  breast  the  clock  is  inserted, 
would  roll  frantically  his  eyes  and 
shriek  in  grating  tones,  “Good  night." 
If  Thudicum  did  not  take  the  hint,  the 
parrot  would  cry  at  10.30,  "I  thought 
you  were  gone."  And  at  11  the  friendly 
bird  would  whir  and  groan  and  chuckle,  1 
"But  you  really  must  go.  This  is  dis- 
graceful. Have  you  no  manners?” 

Will  the  new  tavern,  La  Touraine— 
what  a foolish  name  for.  a Boston 
lavern! — secure  a license?  The  worst 
whisky  we  ever  drank  was  sold  at  a 
temperance  inn,  and  the  barkeeper  wore 
a blue  ribbon. 


discussion  concerning  the  ”ex- 
ance"  of  the  Martin  ball  recalls 
wise  words  of  Henry  Fawcett: 
proposition  that  an  Individual 
ahes  the  capital  of  a country  by 
ng  bis  wealth  in  luxuries,  and  In- 
i the  capital  of  the  country  by 
it.  will  lead  us  to  another  equal- 
ortant  proposition,  and  one  which 


• * 

j But  Vanderdecken  must  be  first  of  all 
i picturesque  in  his  affliction.  He  must 
1 smell  of  strange  brine.  He  has  seen 
i strange  sights.  Men  have  fled  from  him 
i as  from  a leper.  The  winds  and  the 
waves  have  struggled  against  him  In 
vain.  He  has  heard  the  trumpets  In  the 
sky  proclaim  his  awful  fate. 


No  doubt  Liszt’s  piano  arrangement 
has  staled-  It. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
occasionally  rough  and  not  always 
ready,  and  Mr.  -Damrosch  read  with 
vigor  rather  than  finesse.  He  missed 
many  points:  as  in  disregarding  the 
long  silence  that  comes  after  the  en- 
treaty of  the  maidens  to  the  ghostly 
crew  in  the  third  act,  and  thus  losing] 
the  effect  of  the  mysterious  chord  that 
interrupts,  pianissimo,  the  silence.  1 
The  mounting  of  the  opera  was  shab- 
by. The  lighting  and  the  general  stage 
management  in  the  first  act  were 
clumsy  and  ineffective,  and  the  setting 
of  the  third  act  with  the  final  scenic 
business  was  unworthy  of  a manager 
of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  pretensions. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

N.  E.  CONSERVATORY  CONCERT. 

The  first  subscription  concert  by  ad- 
vance students  of  the  N.  E.  Conserva- 
tory was  given  in  Steinert  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  program  in- 
, eluded  Mendelssohn's  Capriccio  brillante 
j (Arthur  Shepherd);  songs  by  Thomas, 

1 Mozart  and  Lotti  (Miss  Edwards);  Min- 
uettoe  finale  from  Haydn’s  string  quar- 
tet in  D (Willie  Traupe,  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Goldsmith,  George  Benton);  piano 
pieces  by  Rubinstein  and  Heller  (Miss 
Glen);  Hauser's  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
for  violin  (Miss  Smith);  duo  from  "Sem- 
lramide”  (Miss  White,  Miss  Woltman); 
first  movement  of  Mendelssohn’s  piano 
trio  in  D minor  (W.  D.  Strong,  Clifford 
Sprunt,  assisted  by  Prof.  Leo  Schulz). 

There  was  a good  sized  and  applaus- 
ive audience.  Mr.  Faelten  lent  assist- 
ance In  the  Capriccio  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  this  assistance  in  one  or  two  pas- 
sages was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
composer  as  well  as  the  pianist.  The 
latter,  however,  played  for  the  most 
part  with  taste,  and  he  displayed  con- 
siderable fluency.  Miss  Edwards  is  a 
singer  of  more  than  ordinary  promise. 

I She  has  a sympathetic,  well  trained 
voice,  and  she  also  has  an  indisputable 
musical  temperament.  But  what  pos-, 
sessed  her  to  take  Cherubino's  song  at 
such  a rapid  pace?  The  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  air  was  destroyed.  This  was; 
an  error  in  judgment.  On  the  whole 
she  gave  greater  pleasure  than  Cer- 
tain professionals  who  have  sung  in 
Steinert  Hall  this  season;  and  her  pure 
tone  production  and  well  grounded 
technique  reflected  most  favorably  on 
her  teacher.  Much  that  is  pleasant 
might  be  said  of  the  other  pupils  whcJ 
appeared.  The  second  concert  will  lx 
given  March  2. 

I Tick-tick,  tick-tick !— not  a sound  save 
Time’s, 

| Anti  the  wind  gust  as  it  drives  the  rain— 

I Tortured  torturer  of  reluctant  rhymes. 

Go  to  bed,  and  rest  thine  aching  brain! 
Sleep! — no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  or 
■ schemes; 

Soon  thou  slecpest  where  the  thistles  blow— 
Curious  anticlimax  to  thy  dreams 
’ Twenty  golden  years  ago! 

It  Is  reported  that  Nansen  may  visit 
the  United  States.  A well-known  Bos- 
tonian crossed  the  Atlantic  some  weeks 
.ago  with  the  purpose  of  persuading  >e 


"Excelsior"  has  written  a second  let-  | 
ter  to  the  Journal.  “Your  comments  on 
my  letter  of  Jan.  29  were  good,  and  ' 
had  my  full  approval.  You  did  not  hit 
the  sky-scraper  any  too  hard.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  an  abomination  of  archi- 
tecture, an  atrocity  of  American  civil-  , 
ization.  It  had  its  origin  in  a sordid  | 
and  greedy  utilitarianism,  and  the  only 
justification  for  it  is  the  mercenary 
argument.  House  lots  in  the  air  are 
cheap,  costing,  if  you  only  go  high 
enough,  but  a few  cents  per  foot,  in- 
stead of  many  dollars  as  on  the  ground. 
Therefore,  not  from  any  heavenward 
aspiration,  but  simply  as  a matter  of 
economy,  we  like  to  have  our  apart-  J 
ments  and  business  rooms— especially  if 
we  are  building  them  to  let — away  up 
n the  sky,  notwithstanding  they  are  a 
-violation  of  all  principles  of  architectur- 
al proportion,  hygiene,  stability  and 
safety,  and  constitute  an  outrage  on 
the  interests  of  our  fellow-beings,  who 
i prefer  to  dwell,  in  Christian  fashion, 

1 nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Your 
allusion  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  was 
felicitous;  but  those  old  Bablyonish 
builders  had  an  advantage  in  certain 
respects  over  ours,  and  could  give  some 
points  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Their 
style  of  masonry,  we  know,  was  of  the 
most  solid  and  ordinary  sort.  Their 
tower,  though  built  of  brick,  was 
probably  a pyramid  in  form,  and  was 
vastly  more  substantial,  so  far  as  they 
carried  it,  than  if  they  had  gone  to 
work  with  an  iron  frame,  and  a thin 
stone  veneering,  supposing  that  thus 
they  could  conceal  the  architectural 
falsehood  from  the  world.” 

The  Bible  tells  us  of  these  Babylon- 
ish builders.  "And  they  said  one  to 
another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had 
brick  for  s tone, 'and  slime  ha^I  they  for 
mortar."  The  tVarka  and  Mugheir 
Temples,  which  were  built  at  least  as 
far  back  as  B.  C.  2230,  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  The  Warka  Is  composed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks;  the  cement  is  mud;  and 
reeds  are  largely  used.  The  slime  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  was  probably  bitu- 
men; and  the  lower  basement  of  the 
Mugheir  shows  the  combination  of 
burnt  bricks  and  bitumen.  Herodotus, 
describing  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says 
that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch  was 
made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was 
carried  up,  and  burnt  in  kilns.  The 
bricks  were  cemented  with  hot  bitumen, 
and  at  every  30th  row  crates  of  reeds  j 
were  stuffed  in.  The  Babylonian  j 
bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  13  inches 
square  and  3M:  inches  thick. 

Unfortunately  we  grope  in  the  dark- 
ness  of  ignorance  concerning  more  vital 
questions.  And  yet  it  is  natural  to  sup-  • 
pose  that  the  contractors  took  advant-  j 
age  of  the  proprietors.  There  was  . 
probably  no  sanitary  plumbing  in  the 
tower.  Were  the  proprietors  successful  j 
in  getting  a liquor  license? 
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When  Callstratus,  the  Soph,  liv’d 
•twas  a hard  matter  to  dine  at  any  place  be 
iides  his  house;  for  he  was  so  extremely 
courteous  and  obliging,  that  no  man  whom 
he  invited  tu  Dinner  could  have  the  face  to 
eav  him  nay:  One  of  his  best  humors  was,  to 
pick  up  all  the  pleasant  fellows  he  could 
meet  with,  and  put  them  in  the  same  Room. 

A doubtful  experiment  on  the  part  of 
Calistratns— this  putting  pleasant  fel- 
lows into  the  same  room.  Even  the 
pleasantest  man  may  not  be  able  toi 
shed  pleasure  at  stated  time  and  place  ( 
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your  own  ei 
member  the  little  dinner  you  gave  your 
friend  Judge  Bungstarter  of  Keokuk. 
You.  of  course,  were  desirous  of  im- 
pressing him  with  your  own  worth, 
of  acquainting  him  with  the  enviable 
position  held  by  you  in  Boston,  of 
averting  his  shrewd  suspicions  con- 
cerning your  real  mediocrity.  Dinners 
are  given  for  such  reasons.  You  picked 
out  four  or  six  of  the  most  brilliant 
citizens,  parochial  flash  lights  of  wit. 
You  provided  generously  for  the  table. 
The  champagne  was  extra  dry.  And 
yet  how  stupid  the  conversation!  The 
flash  lights  flickered,  guttered,  went 
out.  Even  Sparkle,  who  sets  the  club 
!l in  a roar,  could  not  extract  a smile 
I from  the  Judge,  and  you  caught  your- 
| self  wondering  why  you  invited  him. 
|;Tou  heard  him  teil  jokes  that  he  sold 
to  comic  papers  when  you  were  together 
i in  college,  and  you  remembered  that 
they  were  also  published  in  one  of  his  , 
own  books.  The  Judge  did  not  smile. 

}t  was  with  difficulty  that  he  refrained  j | 
rom  cross-examining  guests  and  host.  J 

No.  You  may  say  to  yourself  and 
hers,  "Come,  now,  we  will  all  be  ; 
l. lly  together  at  7 P.  M.  next  Wednes- 
f„>y,”  and  you  may  be  sincere  in  the 
Eiillef  and  the  expression.  But  it's  ten 
IVone  that  you  will  all  be  bored  at  the  , 
^pointed  time.  The  greatest  pleasures 
Y"  surprised,  as  when  Jones  pays  you  i 
jnlespaired-of  loan,  or  your  salary  is  ; 
‘•sed  in  appreciation  of  faithful  ser-  i 


She  Did  Not  Sing  in 
“Carmen”  Last  Night. 

Patrons  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
Sadly  Disappointed. 


Miss  Seyeard  the  Substitute 
for  the  Great  Singer. 


Bizet's  "Carmen”  was  given  last 
evening  by  the  Damrosch  Opera  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Damrosch  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Carmen Camille  Seygard 

(Of  the.  Paris  Opera.) 

Don  Jos6 Mr.  Salignac 

Eseamillo Maurice  De  Vries 

(Ry  special  arrangement  with  Abbey, 
Sehoeffel  & Grau  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Dancgirn Gerhard  Stehmaim 

Rcmendado Paul  Range 

Zuniga Heinrich  Hoboing 

Morales •. Fritz  Dersehuch 

Frasqulta Augusta  Vollmar 

Mercedes Marie  Mattfeld 

Michaela Johanna  Gadski 

I quote  this  paragraph  of  contempo- 
raneous Interest  from  the  New  York 


Y*ork  at  a Phil 

J harmonic  concert'  Nov.  7,  188G.  Slnco 
I l hen  she  has  sung  In  other  cltleH  In 

concert. 

She  Is  a young  woman  of  considera- 
ble beauty.  Her  features  are  express- 
ive and  mobile;  her  figure  is  supple  and 
alluring;  she  carries  herself  well,  and  In 
many  ways  she  shows  careful  tratnlng 
In  routine  work.  She  is,  however,  with- 
out any  marked  individuality.  I do  not 
know  what  her  stago  experience  has 
been.  I doubt  If  she  ever  appeared  In 
any  leading  part  at  the  Paris  OpOra. 
She  certainly  gave  an  amiable  Imper- 
sonation of  Carmen,  who  was  anything 
but  amiable.  I am  not  now  comparing 
her  with  CalvO:  I am  speaking  of  her 
performance  without  any  thought  of 
comparison,  and  I realize  the  difficulty 
of  her  task  and  the  courage 
shown  by  her  in  undertaking  It  under 
such  despiriting  circumstances.  In  the 
lirst  act  she  was  simply  piquant  and 
pretty.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
the  infernal  coquttry  of  the  cigarette 
girl.  She  might  have  been  a faithful 
cashier  In  any  respectable  shop  or  res- 
taurant of  Paris.  She  made  no  appeal 
to  the  vanity  or  passion  of  Zuniga  or 
Don  Josti,  although  they  were  polite 
enough  to  feign  amorousness.  She  was 
simply  a charming  sight  to  the  eyes, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  an  offence  to 
the  ears.  AU  this  may  be  said  of  her 
playing  in  the  second  act.  In  the  card 
scene  she  showed  an  unexpected  and 
genuine  dramatic  force.  In  the  fourth 


Herald  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  3:  "Mme.  , act  she  was  again  pretty  and  conven- 


Jien  you  invite  three  or  five  or 
"n  men  to  dine  with  you,  invite  at 
: one  that  is  notoriously  dull.  He 
-goad  the  others  to  lively  conversa- 
When  all  are  “brilliant  talkers” 
llujflags.  

Philistine  of  February  published 
joke:  “There  recently  appeared  in 
r Revue  dcs  Modes  an  article  with 
ha;  rather  startling  headline:  ‘Shall 

non  Hunt  in  Pants?'  Padmarx  6ays 
at  do  now,  otherwise  he  would  have 
— 2 small  change.”  We  quote  it,  not 
> — use  we  laughed  wildly  when  we 
ad  it,  for  we  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
e quote  it  because  it  throws  doubt  on 
ie  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
st. 


And  in  the  same  Philistine  we 
ie  praise  of  Phllistla. 

"If  there  is  any  sweeter  sound 
Than  bobolinks  or  thrushes. 

It  is  the  frou-frou  of  their  silks— 
The  roli'ef  their  barouches. 

"They  never  puzzle  me  with  Greek, 
Nor  drive  me  mad  with  Ibsen; 
Yet  over  forms  as  fair  as  Eve's 
They  wear  the  gowns  of  Gibson.” 


find 


|And  do  you  ask  the  name  of  this  poet 
/£  Philistla?  'Tis  Bliss  Carman,  who  is 
unging  madly  this  winter  into  the 
birlpool  of  gaiety  at  Scituate. 

Feb.  4,  1882,  was  a large  day  in  Paris,  j 
urg.et  told  this  story  of  Villlers  de 
sie-Adam.  He  was  pursuing  the 
lllng  of  mannequin  in  a madhouse, 
es,  de  l'lsle-Adam  was  the  false 
azy  man,  of  whom  the  doctor  said: 
is  not  wholly  cured,  but  he  im- 
-oves  rapidly  each  day.”  And  Forain. 
en  described  the  Cros  family:  ”Ah, 

an  original  lot.  One  evening 
t as  dinner  was  over,  one  of  the 
is  announced  his  Intention  of  invent- 
Ejf  a plan  to  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

|i  ,'s  father  objected  strenuously,  on  the 
i'ound  that  the  invention  would  dis- 
irb  all  those  who  had  inherited  prop- 
-ty.  And  then  the  three  sons  left  the 
able  and  the  house,  hurling  this  con- 
smptuous  speech  at  their  sire:  'You 

re  a saturnine!' ” Feb.  4— that  same 
ay  there  was  a financial  panic  in 
aris.  An  unfortunate,  fleeced,  was 
Piling  of  his  ruin,  and  finally  said: 
Now  1 must  go  in  search  of  200 
rancs.”  To  which  his  friend  replied: 
Here  theV  are.  But  I must  go  in 
earch  of  2,000,000  francs.” 


Calve  canceled  her  engagement  to  sing 
(with  the  Damrosch  Opera  Company  in 
Boston  tonight  by  advice  of  her  physi- 
cian. She  expects  to  be  well  enough  to 
sing  in  'Mephistofele'  here  on  Friday.” 
.** 

The  fact  that  CalvS  would  not 
sing  last  night  in  Boston  was  known 
in  New  York  Tuesday  night.  It  Is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch also  knew  this  fact  Tuesday 
night,  for  we  no  longer  depend  on  the 
stage  coach  or  a pony  express  for  com- 
munication between  New  York  and 
Boston. 

And  yet  no  announcement  concerning 
the  failure  of  Calve  to  appear  was  In- 
serted in  any  Boston  newspaper 
Wednesday  morning.  No  public  an- 
nouncement was  made  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  afternoon  newspapers. 
Tickets  were  sold  at  a high  premium 
even  Wednesday  noon  by  speculators, 

| who,  undoubtedly,  acted  in  good  faith, 
i for  they  knew  nothing  of  the  proposed 
| substitution  in  the  cast. 

* * * 

Is  CalvS  really  sick?  She  sang  Jan. 
29  in  “Faust.”  She  sang  Feb.  1 in 
“Carmen.”  She  is  advertised  to  sing 
Feb.  & in  “Meflstofele”  at  the  Metro- 
politan. A physician's  affidavit  is  easily 
secured,  as  certain  throat  doctors  in 
this  city  might  testify.  For  the  throat 
is  a sensitive  organ,  and  even  the  sus- 
picion of  possible  hoarseness  secures 
easily  a certificate  of  disability. 

The  question  of  CalvO's  sickness  is 
one  that  must  be  settled  between  her 
and  Mr.  Damrosch.  The  first  meeting 
in  New  York  will  be  an  admirable  sub- 
ject for  the  Historical  Painter. 


tional. 

It  is  true  that  far  worse  Carmens 
have  been  seen  in  Boston.  She  in- 
dulged in  no  cheap  vulgarity;  she  never 
gave  way  to  awkward  or  absurd  exag- 
geration. She  was  Miss  Seygard,  a 
pretty  woman,  who  played  for  the  most 
part  as  though  she  were  a young  lady 
in  genteel  comedy. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about 
her  singing.  The  voice  does  not  seem 
to  be  properly  placed,  although  the 
tones  are  for  the  most  part  naturally 
pleasing.  It  is  not  a strong  voice,  and 
in  stormy  passages  it  did  not  pierce 
through  the  orchestra.  Her  singing 
never  gave  pain;  it  was  in  keeping  with 
her  acting.  There  were  moments  when 
she  colored  her  tones  adroitly.  Only 
in  the  card  scene  did  she  by  her  voice 
show  any  deep  emotion,  although  in 
the  last  act  there  were  plausible  pas- 
sages of  fear  and  defiance. 

* * * 

Mr.  Salignac  acted  with  intelligence 
and  spirit.  His  voice  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Mr.  Lubert,  who  was  here  last 
season,  but  he  is  not  as  experienced  a 
singer.  Mr.  de  Vries,  as  Eseamillo,  was 
very  bad.  His  voice  wobbled  as  though 
he  were  a German  in  disguise;  he' 
exploded  his  tones;  and  he  evidently 
has  a personal  grudge  against  the 
legato.  Mrs.  Gadski  sang  the  aria  in 
the  third  act  delightfully,  with  true 
feeling,  with  unaffected  simplicity.  Her 
Michaela  was  a sympathetic  perform- 


IncongruouB.  The  pc  rforrd«W<  was 

all  that  could  be  desired,  so  fur  us 
the  chorus  was  concerned;  and  I know 
of  no  female  chorus  that  for  purity 
and  beauty  of  tone,  courage  and  Intel- 
ligence under  a difficult  task,  and  gen- 
eral musical  sense  can  equal  the  wo- 
men of  the  Cecilia.  Miss  Wright  sang 
with  considerable  taste,  but  her  voice 
is  colorless  and  her  tones  are  not  yet 
firm  In  sustained  passages. 

The  extract  from  Bach's  Magnificat 

I was  Ineffective,  and  not  even  the  care- 
ful singing  of  the  Club  could  make 
Rogers's  part  song  a pleasurable  thing. 
Mr.  Osgood's  Carol  is  always  delight- 
jful  and  it  was  sung  well  last  night. 

Mrs.  Julie  L.  Wyman  sang  "Amour! 
Views  aider,”  by  Salnt-SaSns,  Charni- 
nade’s  “Sur  la  Plage,”  and  three  pretty 
little  songs  by  Jessie  L.  Gaylor.  She 
was  evidently  suffering  from  a severe 
cold— witness,  a grave-yard  cough— and 
was  In  no  condition  to  do  Justice  to  her- 
self or  tne  composers,  yet  she  pleased 
by  a display  of  technical  proficiency  and 
musical  feeling.  She  was  recalled  after 
the  songs. 

Mrs.  Beach  played  Beethoven's  Vari- 
ations, op.  34,  and  Mazurka  op.  50,  No. 

1,  prelude  in  A flat,  vaise  in  E minor  by 
Chopin.  Sne  appeared  to  her  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  waltz.  In  the  Chopin 
prelude  and  in  the  variations  by  Beet- 
hoven there  was  little  or  no  tonal 
color,  and  there  was  frequently  metallic 
attack,  as  well  as  rigidity  in  phrasing. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

The  rich  Man  repines  at  him  that  is  gentile-  ] 
!y  bred:  He  that  hath  a bright  Reputation 
envies  the  Misers  Gulnnies;  and  the  Petti-  j 
logger  thinks  he  is  out-done  in  talking  by  j 
tile  Sophlstec:  Nay,  by  Heaven,  he  that  is  [ 
hern  free,  sottishly  admires  the  Servile  At- 
tendance  of  him  who  is  of  the  Household  to  ' 
a King;  and  the  Man  that,  hath  Patrician  j 
Blood  in  his  Veins,  calls  the  Commoedlan 
happy,  who  acts  his  part  gracefully  and  with 
honour;  and  applauds  even  the  Mlmiclc  who 
! Plraseth  witli  Parse  and  Scaramouchy-Ges- 
; tures;  thus  by  a false  Estimate  of  Happiness, 
they  disturb  and  perplex  themselves. 

Good  Americans  should  not  complain 
because  Ambassador  Bayard  asked  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  dinner.  The  Prince 
is  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  his  table  manners  arc  said 
to  be  irreprochable.  Unlike  the  majority 
of  Germans  he  understands  the  use  of 
the  knife,  and  he  does  not  comb  his 
moustache  between  the  courses. 

Patriotism  was  maintained.  There 
were  red.  white  and  blue  flowers.  There 
were  several  American  dishes.  What 
were  they?  Hog  and  hominy?  Creamed 
codfish?  Dare  we  think  that  a nappy  of 
pork  and  beans  was  set  before  His 
-Royal  Nibs? 


“The  Prince  was  exceedingly  affable, 
paying  especial  attention  to  Cardinal 
Vaughan.”  Did  he  tell  the  Cardinal  of 
his  first  meeting  the  Honorable  John  U. 
Sullivan  of  Boston?  Or  did  he  give  his 
personal  reminiscences  of  Hortense 
once  throughout.  Morales  was  fright-  I Schneider  in  “La  belle  H61£ne”?  Pos- 
ened,  and  Zuniga  was  an  honest,  sturdy  sibly  he  explained  the  mystery  of  the 
German,  who  had  acquired  the  pro-  ! baccarat  scandal. 


The  servants  of  the  gas  company  are 
ertainly  responsible  for  the  sugges- 
on  they  convey  that  the  institution 
i an  official  one.  Not  only  are  such  ab- 
ardly  tyrannical  regulations  enforced 
s that  which  refuses  gas  to  a new  ten- 
nt  because  a former  one  has  been  de- 
pict In  his  payments,  but  the  methods 
f enforcement  are  arbitrary  and  se- 
ere.  The  statements  of  the  corpora- 
on’s  meters  are  held  to  be  final  and 
ithout  appeal,  its  bookkeeping  must 
e respected  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  j 
iedes  and  Persians,  though  gas  has  ' 
ot  been  burned  and  duplicate  bills  are 
t evidence,  and  it  is  impossible  to  visit 
le  anterooms  where  the  poor  consumer 
aits  upon  the  rich  stockholders'  rep- 
isentatives  behind  the  counters  with- 
it  feeling  that  an  awful  power  controls 
ie  situation.  Humble  requests  for  the 
iceptanee  of  arrears,  entreaties  for  the 
■newal  of  the  supply,  subservient  pay- 
out of  deposits,  and  ail  for  a poison- 
is,  dear,  and  insufficient  convenience! 
—Time  and  the  Hour. 


But  if  the  management  knew  Tues- 
day night  that  CalvO  would  not  sing 
Wednesday — and  they  knew  this  Tues- 
day night  in  New  York— the  duty  of  the 
management  was  clear.  Public  and 
frank  announcement  should  have  been 
made  Wednesday  morning,  with  the 
proposition  to  refund  money  paid  for 
tickets.  Then  public  sympathy  would 
have  been  with  the  management. 

* * * 

The  sale  of  seats  was  very  great.  Oh 
ironical  fact!  The  eventful  evening  of 
the  fortnight  of  German  opera,  which 
is  now  in  this  country  another  phrase 
for  Wagnerian  opera,  was  "Carmen” 
by  a Frenchman,  sung  by  the  principals 
in  French,  and  with  three  of  the  four 
leading  parts  sung  by  French  singers. 
They  who  at  a distance  proposed  to  at- 
tend simply  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
Calve  had  no  means  of  knowing  that 
she  would  not.sinff  until  they  arrived 
in  Boston  Wednesday  afternoon.  There 
were  men  and  women  who  went  to  the 
theatre  last  night  fully  expecting  to 
bear  Calve. 

The  case  of  these  unfortunates  is 
more  pitiable  even  than  that  of  the 
subscribers,  who  were  induced  to  take 
season  tickets  by  various  promises,  one 
of  which  was  that  Melba  should  sing 
Marguerite  and  Calv6  should  sing  Car- 
men. Subscribers  always  take^  risks,  as 
do  those  who  buy  of  specu^*  jrs.  The 
management  could  not  ha?e  foreseen 
the  sudden  break-down  of  Melba.  But 
the  management  might  easily  have 
given  public  announcement  Wednesday 
morning  of  the  failure  of  Calve  to  keep 
her  engagement. 


nunciation  of  French  without  a master. 

The  choruses  were  sling  with  vigor 
and  with  very  little  attention  to 
dynamics.  The  quintet— one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  dramatic  pieces  of 
music  tin  modern  opera— was  given  in 
ragged  and  unbalanced  fashion,  and  the 
card  trio,  Is  well,  showed  a lack  of 
proper.  rehearsal.  Mr.  Damrosch 
through  the  first  act  was  inclined  to 
hurry  everything,  and  the  music  suf- 
fered thereby.  He  recovered  himself 
in  the  second  act,  and  thereafter  there 
was  much  to  praise  in  his  reading  and 
the  performance  of  the  orchestra.  The 
stage  setting  of  the  first  and  second 
acts  was  abruptly  at  variance  with 
the  librettist's  directions. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


Mr.  Huneker  remembers  that  Mas- 
cagni once  said  of  Melba.  “In  Melba’s 
heart  are  many  apartments.”  “Fie, 
Pietro!  How  lingallant!  Perhaps  your 
wings  have  also  been  singed!”  adds  Mr. 
Huneker. 


y<? 


econd  Concert  of  the  Twenty-First 
Season  of  the  Cecilia— First  Per- 
formance in  Boston  of  Mrs. 
Beach’s  “ Rose  of  Avon-Town.” 

The  Cecilia  gave  its  second  concert 
of  this  season  in  Music  Hall  last  night. 
The  club»  sang  Bath’s  “Magnificat 
anima  mea  Dominum,”  Osgood’s 
"Christmas  Carol,”  Mendelssohn’s 
"Farewell  to  the  Forest,”  Roger’s 
“River  fioweth  strong,  my  Love,”  and 
Barnby’s  “There  is  sprung  up  a Light.” 
The  feature  of  the  evening,  however, 
was  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Beach’s 
“Rose  of  Avon-town,”  a ballad  for  fe- 
male voices,  with  soprano  solo  (Miss 
Helen  B.  Wright),  and  piano  accompan- 
iment (Mrs.  Beach).  I believe  this 
was  the  first  performance  of  the  ballad 
in  Boston.  It  has  beer*  given  in  other, 
towns,  as  in  New  York,  the  21st  ult, 1 
when  it  was  sung  by  the  Rubinstein 
Club.  This  composition  is  indeed  a 
pleasing  one,  written  with  skill  that 
is  not  ostentatious.  The  emotion  is 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gave  lately  il- 
lustrations of  what  novels  should  be. 
This  is  the  way  the  Novel  of  Adventure 
should  go:  “He  drew'  his  rapier  and 

lowered  the  visor  of  his  cap  de  main- 
tenance, while  the  haughty  lady  hid  her, 
face  in  the  broidered  folds  of  her  sar- 
cenet. ‘Fear  naught,  sweet  wench,'  he 
cried,  as  lie  blew  the  tinder  of  his  cut- 
verm  into  a glow.  'Twas  a simple  ac- 
tion. but  it  minded  him  of  liis  joyous 
youth,  when  in  the  flow  of  his  youth- 
ful wdt  he  was  wont  to  say  in  jest  that 
It  was  not  his  wont  to  do  things  by 
halves,  so  no  demi-culverin  for  him.  A 
merry  conceit.  God  wot.  'Fear  naught, 
fair  demoiselle,'  he  cried.  ‘Sw-ounds! 
but  by  my  halldom  I’ll  pink  yon  yclept 
caitiff  through  the  weasand  and  blow 
ills  palsied  knaves  unshriven  through 
t lie  chapel  wall.'  The  boom  of  an  ex- 
ploding portcullis  rang  along  the  rafted 
roof.  ‘Have  on’t!’  he  cried.” 


; That  there  should  have  been  in- 
[ dignation  last  evening  was  natural;  ] 

| but  the  Boston  public  is  easy-go- 1] 

! ir.g,  good-natured,  and  even  thankful  |i 
| for  small  favors.  There  were  manyji 
! empty  seats  in  orchestra  and  in  galler-  j 
ies,  but  they  who  wished  to  hear  .Car-v  gentqe  and  becomingly  womanly,  for 

men  without  Calve  were  in  applausive ']  passj0n  in  this  sentimental  bride  who  5,ad  t0  describe  Marie  Corelli  in  terms 
! mood-  t . ion  her  wedding  day  could  moralize  of  literary  geography,  we  should  sav 

Camille  Seygard.  who  is  de- | „enteeiiy  over  the  fate  of  a rose  would  that  she  Is  bounded  on  the  north  bv 

voo-iip  v “of  tnp  Haris  **  ' 


And  here  is  the  approved  style  of  the 
Romance  of  Social  Conditions:  “ ‘Yes,’ 
said  the  Duchess,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  and  observing  with  a quick  flicker 
of  her  eyelids  the  limpid  magnolia  in 
Lord  Eustace’s  buttonhole,  T have 
often  noticed  that  the  subfuse  is  the 
stepmother  of  atheism.’  ‘Possibly,’  re- 
plied the  young  peer,  with  a slight  curl 
of  his  nostril,  ‘but  moss  cumulates 
round  the  rolling  stone.'  ‘What  rot!’ 
Interrupted  Daisy,  as  she  crossed  her 
feet  on  the  mantelpiece.  ‘A  black  sheep 
always  makes  the  gamiest  mutton,  and 
you  don’t  want  jelly.’  ” 

Nansen  says  he  will  not  try  to  climb 
the  North  Pole.  He  evidently  thinks  it 
is  greased. 

Someone  in  the  Bookman  says:  “If  we 


Miss 


scribed  vaguely  as  “Of  the  Paris  Opgra.' 


| ail  atnios  phcrc,  1 
Biosphere  Is  om 


Ouida.  on  t ho  south  by  Laura.  Jean  Lib-  I 
hey.  ou  the  east  by  Florence  Warden, 
and  on  the  west  by  Archibald' Olaver- 


A prominent  ex-offlclal  of  this  city 
has  achieved  the  following  charade: 
“My  first  is  happiness  unalloyed; 

To  carry  my  third,  tny  second's  employed; 

My  whole  is  a poet  who  towers  o’er  the 
throng, 

Ar.l  whose  name,  in  two  tongues,  means  rap- 
ture and  song: " 


The  Abyssinians  seem  to  be  more  civ- 
ilized in  war  than  Spaniards  or  Turks. 
The  Italian  prisoners  who  returned 
lately  to  Italy  say  they  did  not  fare 
badly  in  captivity,  although  they  suf- 
fered from  want  of  what  Kuropeans 
regard  as  necessities.  And  this  story  is 
still  told  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  the  Negus.  “A  young  Shoan, 
who  was  for  some  time  in  Italy,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  took  ser- 
vice under  the  Italian  flag,  was  made 
prisoner,  but  when  the  Negus  learned 
that  he  was  of  noble  family  his  life  was 
spared.  He  at  once  became  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  Italians,  and  one  day 
was  found  striking  a prisoner.  Emperor 
Menelek  Immediately  ordered  him  to  be 
bound,  and  gave  Instructions  that  the 
Italian  who  was  struck  should  decree 
his  punishment.  The  Italian  did  so, 
but  the  Italians  are  a generous  na- 
tion.’’ 

• V foolish  old  maid  of  Glengarry. 

Was  convinced  she  wrote  better  than  Barrie. 
She  Invented  a part  labeled  'Strums.'  as  a 

start. 

But  her  pathos  induced  hari-kari.” 

And  once  more: 

' There  was  once  an  old  man  with  a skewer, 
who  hunted  a hostile  reviewer. 

•I'll  teach  him.*  he  cried,  'as  I puncture  his 

hide. 

To  call  my  last  novel  impure!'  ” 


—JMFwir 

mosphero"  Is  one  of  deadly  respecta-: 

I biUtV.  Even  Elsa  must  have  had  her 
I moments  of  intense  feeling,  when  she 
really  did  not  care  what  the  neighbors 
thought  or  said:  but  the  Elsa  of  Miss 
Strong  was  constantly  under  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

I admit  that  Miss  Strong  is  young 
and  comparatively  inexperienced.  If 
she  only  displayed  too  great  exuber- 
ance; if  she  only  tore  passion  to  tatters, 
there  would  be  a fairer  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  future.  If  her  callousness  and 
her  frigidity  are  Inherent.  I see  little 
hopo  of  a career  as  a dramatic  singer. 
For  Elsa  was  no  milk-and-water  crea- 
ture. even  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  hint 
with  Jules  Laforgue  at  a past  in  her 
young  life.  . . , ,, 

' It  would  be  a pleasure  to  be  patriotic, 
to  sound  the  bugle  and  let  the  eagle 
scream  for  an  American  soprano;  but  to 
praise  Miss  Strong  for  her  performance 
last  night  would  be  to  say  the  thing 
which  is  not.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
girl— even  when  she  is  an  American— to 
be  a dramatic  soprano. 

* * * 

Mr  Kraus,  who  made  his  dAbut  here 
Thursday  night  as  Tannhiiuser,  dis- 
played last  evening  an  assortment  or 
voices.  In  declamatory  passages  ot 
strength,  he  was  at  times  effective  by 
the  emission  of  a tone,  unexpectedly 
full  and  sonorous.  In  cantabile  his 
tones  were  uncertain,  and  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Kraus  has  not  learned  to  produce 
his  tones  property,  it  follows  that  when 
he  shouts— at  times  acceptably— in  for- 
tissimo, it  would  be  exceedingly  strange 
if  he  could  charm  in  gentler  and  sus- 
tained moments.  The  natural  voice 
must  have  been  a fine  one.  Perhaps 
now  it  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  re- 
form. I do  beseech  you,  Mr.  Kraus, 
ponder  seriously  your  vocal  ways.  The 
end  of  your  present  purpose  is  destruc- 

tlAs  Lohengrin  he  was  a manly  fellow 
without  a suggestion  of  the  mystical  or 
the  supernatural.  When  he  entered 
in  the  boat  drawn  by  the  swan,  he  was 
cl  ewing  vigorously.  As  Germans  are 
not  supposed  to  be  addicted  to  gum  or 
tobacco  in  this  form,  it  is  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  he  brought  with  him  c0BSh 
lozenges  prepared  by  the  royal  apoth- 
ecary at  the  Court  of  Parsifal. 


wine  to  cheer  our  spirits”:  «te  Ordi- 
nary replied:  "Why  wide?  Let  me 
tell  you.  Mr.  Wild,  there  is  nothing  so 
deceitful  as  the  spirits  given,  us  by 
wine.  If  you  must  drink,  let  us  have 
a bowl  of  punch— a liquor  I the  rather 
trefer,  as  it  is  nowhere  spoken  against 
In  Scripture,  and  as  it  is  more  whole- 
some for  the  gravel,  a distemper  with 
which  I am  grievously  afflicted.” 

Mr.  John  A.  Porter,  secretary  to  the 
President-elect,  was  a student  at  Yale 
20  years  ago,  and  he  then  indulged  him- 
self in,  amateur  journalism. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1883,  our  old  J 
friend,  the  late  lamented  Edmond  de  j 
Goncourt,  heard  a liquor  seller  say:  j 
“Oh,  yes.  It’s  brandy— but  not  the  kind  ! 
of  brandy  that  warms  you  under  the 
nails.” 


“Lohengrin”  as  Given  by  the  Dam- 
rosen  Opera  Company— Debut  in 
Boston  of  Miss  Susan  Strong 
as  Elsa. 

"Lohengrin"  was  given  last  night  by 
the  Darnrosch  Opera  Company.  Mr. 
Darnrosch  conducted.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

. , ....Ernst  Kraus 

Lohengrin Susan  Strong 

Elsa. . ^ .Emil  Fischer 

kirn?  Henry ....Carl  Somer 

-Wilhelm  Mertens 

. Riza.  Elbenschuetz 

Miss  Susan’  Strong,  who  made  her 
1 Kbut  in  Boston  last  night,  is  a ^Brook- 
ivn  Hrl  a pupil  of  Francis  Korba>, 
once  of  New  York  and  now  of  London 
c ■ she  made  her  debut  in  an  English 
opera  company  at  Covent  Garten  as 
biegllr.de  Oct.  16,  1805.  Soon  after  this 
she0  sang  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples-I 
believe  as  Sleglinde— but  she  was  not 
successful,  and  In  this  connection  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  the  following  opin- 
ion expressed  by  her  in  a recent  inter- 
view: ”1  own  that  my  experience  in 

Italy  aid  not  raise  much  admiration  in 
me  'for  the  Italian  form  of  opera.  It 
most  certainlv  is  neither  a dlgnlfjlng 
„r,r  an  uDlifting  form  of  opera. 

Ir  the  same  breath  Miss  Strong  re- 
gards the  stories  of  Wagners  opera, 
especially  In  the  Trilogy  as  "atrocious 
“Fancy  ” she  says,  "what  would  he 
doiu-  loan  Englishman  or  American  who 
daVed  originate  such  a tale  as  that. 

And  yet  Miss  Strong,  who  th  nks  so 
poorly  of  Italian  opera,  anl  does  not 
believe  that  Italians  can  sing  Wagner 
made  her  dAbut  as  Sleglinde,  the  young  , 
woman  who  knowingly  committed 

^vni's'ri.ni,'  made  her  American  dAbut  ; 
at  New  York  Nov.  9.  1896,  as  Marguer- 
ite'* She  was  then  a member  of  the  j 
Maoleson  Opera  Company.  She  has 
s mg  eln"e  then  Elsa,  at  the  Metropoll- 
tefi  Opera  House,  and  Elsa,  nlegllnde 
an' 1 Bri'nnhllde  under  Mr.  Darnrosch  s ; 

i "'miss  ^Strong  seems  to  me  to  he  a j 
i i, in  kv  resolute  American  girl  who  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  an  operatic 
I singer  But  in  music  the  intention  is 
I .,ot  necessarily  praiseworthy,  although  J 
1 - r.  v he  honorable.  I do  not  believe 
I tV-it  she  has  any  divine  right  to  be  an 
I rr »f  ra  frinocr  I hope,  for  h(*r  hjakg,  1 
I (hit  I am  mistaken  in  this  opinion 
J ‘vfh,.  duality  of  her  voice  Is  neither  I 
1 , VJnnu*  nor  noble.  The  tones,  event 
I momenta  of  pa-sslon.  are  lukewarm. 

I Sot  lingers  by  art  or  dramatic  talent  | 
I an  audier.ee  forget  the  com-  i 
-ratlTc  or  absolute  poverty  of  the 
l|.”  m,.diiim  Miss  Strong  lias  not! 
I well  taught  or  she  has  been  anl 

1 indifferent  pupil.  The  former  of  these 
! at  a laments  la  the  one  more  probable. 

u r l.nia  ore  not  well  brought  out.  I 
I They  are  breathy,  and  she  has  little 
I Jr  ii,  idea  of  coloring  them  to  suit  the 
i frnr»r  emotion  These  tones  arc  often 
anil  there  is  at  times  an  un- 
Fucasant  twang  to  them.  Her  Intona- 

iiV.n  Is  bv  no  mean*  faultless, 
i lion  is  y ^ js  nrsl  ot  au  un-  . 

I,  Her  fa'  e and  flgure  may 

‘ ...h  ..ar/ful  Study  and  experience  lend 
?LUh  a, [a.  A the*  stage  for  »hc  18  not 

I Uncomely,  but 'at  present  her  feafures 

k I ate  811,1  .f.rK'arenot  distracting; 

1 rh  ?R|*hnot  gumy  Of  exaggeration  In 
I ge.ttcu,  . • ion  but  she  makes  no  effect 
I gesucuis  i -ii,  «he  creates 


I Mr  Somer,  the  dry-voiced,  unlmagln- 
I ative  Mr.  Somer,  was  the  Telramund, 
and  he  shouted  in  song  athletica.ll> , 
with  a collar-and-elbow  method  Miss 
Eibenschtitz  was  a tame  Ortrud  who 
would  not  have  harmed  Elsa  for  the 
world,  and  Mr.  Fischer  was  cast  as 
another  of  the  huge  bores  in  the  great 
Wagner  collection. 

. Mr.  Mertens  was  an  admirable  Her- 
ald Indeed,  in  this  small  but  difficult 
, part  he  bore  off  the  honors  of  the  even- 

*n,fhe  performance  dragged.  The  reci- 
tatives were  taken  for  the  most  part 
boresomety  slow,  and  Mr.  Darnrosch 
was  inclined  to  dawdle  with  his  stick. 
The  choruses  were  sung  with  little  at- 
tention to  dynamic  gradations.  The 
scenery  was  familiar,  arid  tne  lighting 
of  the  stage  was  very  bad.  In  fact, 
the  stage  management  this  week  has 
been  unworthy  of  a company  of  high 
pretensions.  | 

It  is  now  pertinent  to  say  that  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  company  is  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  one  under  his  cqntrol 
last  season.  Mrs.  Lehmann’s  voice  is 
without  vitality,  if  it  is  fair  to  judge 
her  from  her  one  performance.  Mr. 
Kaliscli  is  not  as  picturesque  as  Mr .- Al- 
vary  or,  as  capable  as  Mr.  Gruning. 
The  leading  contralto  seldom  sings  in 
tune  Mr.  Somer  Is  a baritone  whose 
voice  is  dry.  whose  art  is  little,  and 
who  is  utterly  unimaginative.  Mrs. 
Gaclsk.t  was  the  one  bright,  redeeming 
feature,  so  far  as  this  week  has  been 
concerned,  and  Mr.  Mertens  has  again 
shown  skill  and  intelligence.  The  scenery 
has  been  shabby;  the  stage  manage- 
ment as  I have  already  said,  has  been 
wretched.  Nor  has  constant  reading  of 
the  scores  brought  to  Mr.  Darnrosch 
full  knowledge  of  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  the  music  contained  within 

PHILIP  HALE. 


After  the  same  Sarcastlcal  way  of  jesting, . 
did  Domitius  ask  Crassus:  Whether  he  did 
hot  weep  for  the  death  of  the  Lamprey  that 
was  bred  In  his  Fish-pond;  To  which  Cras- 
sus makes  this  present  reply,  did  not  you 
also  cry  grievously  when  you  carried  out 
three  Wives  to  their  Burial? 


And  it  was  on  Feb.  6,  1889,  that  the  | 
said  de  Goncourt  commented  on  the  pose 
of  the  Parisian  decadent:  "After  the 
generation  of  simple,  unaffected  people, 
my  generation,  came  the  generation  of 
the  romantics,  who  were  rather  theatri- 
cal in  a cheap  way,  strolling  playactors 
In  private  life;  and  now  there  are  the 
decadents,  a generation  of  searchers 
after  effect,  poseurs,  men  who  live  to 
astonish  the  bourgeois.” 

"Diabolus"  sends  the  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing communication;  “This  is  the 
way  it  went  60  years  ago: 

‘Did  you  ever  see  the  devil 
With  his  iron  wooden  shovel 
A scratching  up  the  gravel 
With  his  hind  toe-nail?' 

"And  here  is  a description  of  His 
Majesty: 

'Pray  how  was  the  Devil  dressed, 

He  was  in  his  Sunday's  best, 

His  coat  was  black,  his  pants  were  blue. 

With  a hole  in  the  seat  for  his  tail  to  come 
through.’  ” 

No,  no,  dear  sir.  This  last  verse  is 
a corruption  of  famous  lines  by  Cole- 
ridge. And  these  are  the  lines: 

"And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 

Ob!  he  was  In  his  Sunday's  best: 

His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were 
blue. 

And  there  was  a hole  where  the  tail  came 
through." 

G.  W.  N.  sends  this  version: 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  devil, 

With  his  wood  and  iron  shovel 
Digging  taters  in  the  garden 
With  his  night-cap  on. 

"The  taters  were  so  big 
That  the  devil  couldn't  dig 
So  he  ran  around  the  garden 
With  his  tail  cocked  up.” 

And  with  this  we  must  refuse  to  pub. 
iish  further  variations  on  the  charming 
poem  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Jan.1 27.  

To  O.  K.  K. : You  ask  the  author  of 
these  lines: 

”1  knew,  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully 
curled 

Above  the  gTeen  elms,  that  a cottage  was 
near. 

And  I said,  ‘If  there’s  peace  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  . 

A heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for 
it  here.*  ” 

See  "Ballad  Stanzas”  by  Thomas 
Moore.  

The  standard  of  height  for  the  Eng- 
lish Foot  Guards  has  been  reduced  from 
6 feet  9 inches  to  5 feet  8V2  inches.  This 
reduction  is  probably  a result  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  additional  battalions 
of  guards  are  to  be  raised. 

fM-  7,  t*17  ■ 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  lime,  j 
nestort  is  in  town.  She  is  indeed  a 
t-cmarkable  woman.  To  quote  from  | 
her  hand  bill — 

"She  makes  skeptics  known  from  age  to 
youth. 

Whenever  she  speaks  she  tells  the  truth. 

She  will  convince  the  fair  and  brave. 

That  God  to  her  great  powers  gave.” 

Perhaps  you  do  not  read  the  dodgers 
that  are  thrust  Into  your  mall  box  as 
Into  a waste  basket  by  the  distributor 
who  falls,  like  the  rain,  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  If  you  scorn  them, 
you  miss  one  of  the  Joys  of  life.  'Twas 
ci  ty  yesterday  we  discovered  by  read- 
ing an  anti-vivisection,  tract  that  physi- 
cians of  this  city  are  eyeing  greedily 
fellow-citizens  and  awaiting  anxiously 
Ihe  day  when  they  can  experiment 
upon  them  alive.  Yea,  there  was  a 
hint  that  mysterious  disappearances 
sr<-  not  really  mysterious  to  local  vivi- 
nectlonlsts.  When  the  time  comes  for 
such  experiments,  we  shall  be  happy 
•o  furnish  a list  of  desirable  subjects 
to  any  operator  of  good  standing  who 
will  send  us  his  address. 

And  Mr.  Moody  lifted  up  his  voice 
und  said.  "If  you  have  -what  they  call 
a punch  bowl,  smash  It  when  you  go 
home  today."  How  opposite  to  the 
opinion  of  the  good  and  consoling  Ordi- 
nary of  Newgate  when  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  said'  "Let  us  take  a bottle  of 


Dvorak  been  reading  the  theory 
1 ridge— that  Othello  was  not  in: 
by  jealousy— when  he'  wrote  the  over- 
ture? Or  had  he  in  his  portfolio  an 
overture,  without  a name,  and  did  he 
choose  Othello  because  It  had  an  agree- 
able sound,  as  Mesopotamia  pleased  the 
j godly  old  woman? 

Yes,  Othello  is  in  Bohemia;  but  not 
the  romantic  country  known  to  the 
Dvorak  of  earlier  years;  rather  the  dry, 

! sterile,  flat,  unwooded  land  where  he 
now  manufactures  music.  Frankly — 

this  overture  is  not  worth  discussion. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  tragedy  only  by 
the  name,  and  as  absolute  music  it  is 
barren  of  ideas  and  dull  in  treatment. 

• * • 

"Death  and  Transfiguration.”  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  that  Mr.  Paur  has  pro- 
duced here.  It  was  played  in  1890  at 
the  Musicians'  Congress  at  Eisenach. 
Since  then  it  has  excited  hot  admiration 
and  hot  ridicule.  They  do  him  wrong 
who  say  that  Strauss  is  a mere  imitator 
of  Wagner.  He  has  his  own  voice,  a 
gigantic  one,  and  he  has  his  own  vocab- 
ulary. There  are  passages  of  surpass- 
ing grandeur  in  this  symphonic  poem. 
The  long  and  mighty  crescendo  after 
the  first  stroke  of  the  gong  is  marvel- 
ously effective;  but  it  is  a question 
whether  the  ear  is  not  too  fatigued  by 
the  preceding  irrepressible  conflict  of 
dissonances  to  grasp  and  appreciate  it 
thoroughly.  There  are  orchestral  ef- 
fects that  were  not  known  before 
Strauss  Imagined  them.  I confess  I dis- 
like the  scheme  of  the  work.  For  a 
man  to  take  poetical  ideas  rather  than 
musical  ideas  as  the  main  material 
seems  to  be  essentially  unmusical;  pro- 
gram music  becomes  panoramic,  and 
tbe  composer  is  in  evidence,  in  swallow- 
tail coat,  and  with  a stick.  Now  this 
symphonic  poem  of  Strauss  needs  no 
Baedeker;  the  title  is  enough.  Why 
should  tbe  hearers  be  invited  to  take 
note  of  the  "necessitous  little  room,” 
the  “soft  ticking  of  the  clock”  and 
"one  candle-end”?  To  prepare  a mood? 
But  is  not  the  one  word— the  awful,  ter- 
rifying, consoling  word  “Death”— 
enough  to  guide  the  hearer? 

I confess  I should  like  to  hear  the 
work  again.  It  is  not  to  be  compre- 
hended as  a whole  in  one  hearing  or 
in  two  hearings.  This  I know:— that 
there  are  noble  musical  thoughts,  dar- 
ing harmonic  treatment,  peculiar  and 
penetrating  melody,  an  astounding 
knowledge  of  the  orchestra,  and  high 
imagination  shown  in  the  invention  of 
orchestration. 

• * • 

The  other  selections  do  not  call  for 
extended  comment.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  hear  again  the  beautiful 
ballet  music  of  Rubinstein.  The  “Scene 
in  the  Tavern"  by  Liszt  Is  of  specious 
brilliancy,  but  it  is  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting music.  The  D minor  symphony 
is  a rare  delight  from  beginning  to 
end.  in  which  respect  it  stands  apart 
from  Schumann’s  other  symphonies. 
Mr.  Paur’s  reading  was  robust  rather 
than  romantic.  In  the  introduction  he 
anticipated  his  climax,  and  throughout 
the  first  movement  there  were  few 
dynamic  contrasts.  And  in  the  ex- 
quisite trio  of  the  scherzo  there  should 
have  been  more  languorous  melancholy, 
a tenderer  feeling,  larger  freedom  of 
motion.  The  piece  by  Strauss  was 
played  with  amazing  force  and  general 
virtuosoship. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


Fourteenth  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Music  Hall 
—Novelties  by  Dvorak  and  j 
Strauss— Concert  by  Miss  Zella  j 
Cole. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  night,  Emil  Paur,  conductor, 
was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Othello,”  op.  93 Dvorak 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Ballet  mush-  from  “Feramors” ..  .Rubinstein 
II.  Candle-dance  of  the  Brides  of  Kashmlre. 

I.  Dance  of  Bayaderes. 

Tone-norm.  "Death  and  Transfiguration,  op. 

24  Strauss 

(First  time  in  Boston.)  E 

Scene  In  . the  Tavern  (“Mephlsto  Waltz  ) . 

from  Lenau’8  "Faust” L.szt 

Symphony  No.  i.  In  D minor,  op.  120 

Schumann  | 

I This  “Othello”  overture  of  DvorAk  j 
was  first  played  in  the  tlnited  States 
at  the  inaugural  concert,  of  the  com- 
poser ill  New  York,  Oct.  21,  1892.  It 
then,  with  “In  der  Natur”  (played  here 
by  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dec.  7, 
1895),  and  the  "CarnevAl”  overture 
(played  here  by  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Jan.  5,  1895),  was^valled  “Triple 
Overture.” 

But  where  is  Othello  in  this  overture? 
In  Bohemia,  apparently,  not  the  Bo- 
hemia of  Shakspeare,  with  Its  seaport, 
hut  the  Bohemia  of  DvorAk,  tbe  home 
of  negro  medodles  and  negro  jigs.  Had 


MISS  ZELLA-  COLE’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Zella  Cole  of  Aspen.  Col.,  gave 
a pianoforte  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Miss  Cole  is  evi- 
dently a young  lady  at  least  several 
years  within  her  teens.  Her  program 
included  two  intricate  sonatas,  one  by 
Scarlatti  and  the  other  by  Grieg,  also  I 
five  other  pianoforte  pieces  by  Pade- 
rewski Gernsheim,  Reinhold  and 
Chopin  (the  B flat  minor  scherzo),  and 
for  a final  number  she  played  the  G 

minor  concerto  by  Mendelssohn.  She 
memorized  her  program  from  first  to 
last;  she  played  with  artistic  taste, 
and  perhaps  with  a too  careful  avoid- 
ance of  anything  that  woutd  convey  the 
impression  of  pounding.  .Her  perform-' 
ances  of  the  Grieg  and  Scarlatti  son- 
atas were  quite  remarkable  for  a pi- 
anist of  her  years.  She  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful with  the  well  known  Scherzo 
111  B flat  minor  by  Chopin;  pos- 
sibly because  she  knew  it  not  wisely, 
but  too  well  After  having  played  the 
sonatas  and  other  standard  classics, 
boll)  old  and  new,  and  having  played 
these  works  with  exceptional  evidences 
of  her  possessing  fine  talent,  not  only 
as  a pianist,  but  a musician,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  hear  from  her  a simply  au- 
mlrable  performance  of  the  G minor 
concerto  by  Mendelssohn,  this  whole 
program,  bear  in  mind,  without  notps. 
Miss  Cole's  technique  is  delightful,  an 
it  is  one  unmistakably  that  hits  had 
thorough  and  conscientious  guidance. 
She  Interprets  intelligently  and  *s  . 
though  the  foundation  of  her  good  work  1 
was  with  the  mosi  approved  piano- 
forte classics,  Often  her  playing  is 
not  simply  < reditable  iti  that  it  rise- 
to  the  height  of  an  absolute  worth 
all  its  own.  In  brief,  Miss  Cole  is  a 
pianist  who  Is  justitle  1 in  appearing 
before  a fastidious  and  well-informer 
public,  not  simply  because  she  .is  pre 
clous,  though  all  of  that,  but  beca 
she  is  not  abnormally  so,  and  re* 
plays  well  from  the  composer's  r 
fest  Intent  of  the  music  she  perf. 

Her  future  appearances  in  public 
be  awaited  with  both  confidence 


ABOUT  MUSIC, 


my  Singers  Heard  Here 
in  "Elijah.” 

ic  Suggested  by  the  Trag- 
edy of  “Othello.” 

i and  Comments  on  Singers, 
Players,  Pieces. 


IM 


‘Elijah"  will  be  given  this  evening 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  for  the 
?th  time,  as  the  circular  states.  It 
not  therefore  impertinent  to  trace 
history  in  connection  with  the  Han- 
and  Haydn.  For  the  facts  here 
ed  I am  indebted  largely  to  the 
istory  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
lety"  by  Perkins  and  Dwight, 
e first  performance,  after  only  six 
arsals,  was  given  Feb.  13,  1848,  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  nearly  200. 
le  cast  was  as  follows: 

Jah Thomas  Ball 

Sjiah Jones 

*• E.  Taylor 

Queen Miss  Stone 

Widow Miss  

Angel Miss  Emmons 

iplauso  was  "hardly  restrainable,” 
sough  it  was  not  customary  Sun- 
f night.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Horn  was 
is  conductor.  His  salary  that  season 
s $300.  Mr.  Hayter  was  the  organist, 
t critic  of  the  period  wrote  that  Mr. 
ill  sang  with  feeling,  power,  and  dig- 
y;  "but  in  ‘Is  Not  His  Word'  he 
*mted  fire:  in  a word,  his  musical 
ots  were  a little  tight.’  ” 

'he  success  of  "Elijah"  was  due  in 
er  performances  “in  so  great  meas- 
' i to  Mr.  Bail  that  the  society  moved 
fogive  him  a solid  proof  of  their  ap- 
ic elation  of  his  services.”  This  solid 
of  consisted  of  a purse  containing 
1 in  gold  and  a watch  inscribed  “A 
/mte  to  the  vocal  merits  of  Thomas 
*11.  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ty,  Boston,  April,  1851.”  "With  best 
hes'  for  your  health  .and  prosperity, 
our  hopes  that  your  purse,  like 
widow-’s  cruse  of  oil,  may  fail  not 
Time  in  his  course  around  the  dial 
your  watch  shall  find  you,  like  the 

! ah  of  old,  ready  to  die.  We  re- 
[ / in,"  etc 

1 


II  ’he  first  performance  of  "Elijah” 
■der  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  Dec.  3,  1851, 
ith  Mr.  Aiken  as  the  Prophet.  Mr. 
i rthurson,  an  Englishman,  was  the 
nor.  and  the  female  soloists  were 
ilss  Hazeltine,  Miss  Hill  and  Miss 
lit  wlchell. 

t* *  It  was  performed  for  Mr.  Zerrahn’ s 
it-  enefit,  his  25th  anniversary,  May  2, 
ui'dj  ■>79.  Air.  Zerrahn  netted  $2433  50.  There 
,r, ! I as  a chorus  of  450,  The  solo  singers 
i:|l  il  volunteered:  Mrs.  West,  Miss  VVi- 
iul  ant,  Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch 
•ill  Olijah)  and  many  others. 

Il  It  was  performed  at  his  40th  anni- 
i I =>rsary,  April  18,  1894.  The  solo  sing- 
I 's  were  Miss  Juch,  Miss  Edmands, 

[ . J.  Parker  and  Max  Heinrich  (Eli- 
J|  ih).. 

L|l|  * * * 

’>!■  And  what  singers  have  taken  the 
rtf  1 1 art  the  Prophet?  I have  mentioned 

j®  I lessrs.  Ball.  Aiken  and  Heinrich. 
bvlMere  are  the  names  of  the  others: 

•*>  |i  hiilmette,  1857;  Carl  Formes,  1858;  Ru- 
olphsen,  1863,  ’64,  ’65.  ’67,  ’68,  ’71;  Her- 
nanns  (a  few  numbers),  1865;  Camp- 
lell,  1865;  M.  W.  Whitney,  1S70,  ’71,  ’73, 
77,  ’83;  Santley,  1871,  ’72;  J.  F.  Winch, 
1874,  ’75,  ’77,  ’79,  ’80;  A.  E.  Stoddard, 
1886;  Ludwig,  1890.  ^ 

The  solo  tenors  were:  Simpson,  1857, 
68;  C.  R.  Adams,  1858,  ’77,  ’80,  ’S?;  Castle, 
1863,  ’65;  Wheeler,  ’64;  Farley,  ’65;  J. 
Whitney,  ’67,  ’68;  W.  J.  Winch,  ’70,  ’75, 
77;  Cummings,  ’71,  ’72;  Varley,  ’73,  ’74; 
j.  L.  Osgood,  ’74;  Fessenden,  ’77,  ’79;  j 
landidus,  ’86;  Lloyd,  ’90. 

The  chief  sopranos  were  Mrs.  Long,  I 
57;  Caradori,  ’58;  Guerrabella  (Gene-  | 
■ ieve  Ward),  ’63;  Miss  Houston,  '64,  '65, 
[67,  ’68,  ’70,  ’74;  Master  Coker,  ’65; 

’artpa,  ’65,  '67,  ’68;  Edith  Wynne,  ’71, 
173;  Rudersdorff,  ’73;  Tietjens,  ’75;  Clara 
[Louise  Kellogg,  ’77;  Pappenheim,  ’77; 

I Fanny  Kellogg,  ’80;  Albani,  ’83;  MiS3 
|'<ehew.  ’86;  Lilli  Lehmann,  ’90. 

The  chief  altos  were  Adelaide  Phil- 
1 ipps,  ’57,  ’64,  ’65,  ’67,  ’77;  Mrs.  Cary,  ’65; 
IrOliza  Lumley,  ’68;  Patey,  ’71,  ’72;  Alice 
Uarman,  ’73;  Mrs.  Sawyer,  ’74;  Drasdil, 
175;  Annie  Louise  Carey,  ’77;  Antonia 
I Jenne,  ’77;  Emily  Winant,  ’79;  ’80;  Mrs. 
iFenderson,  ’83;  Mary  How,  ’83;  Helen 
p.  Campbell,  ’86;  Clara  Poole,  ’90. 

I do  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  ac- 
uracy  of  these  names  and  dates.  I 
I lave  tried,  however,  to  verify  them 
(ill. 

* * * 

Dvorak  was  not  the  first  to  write 
[music  suggested  by  “Othello,”  but  this 
play  of  Shakespeare  has  not  inspired 


_ utic  stage  Here  Is  a list  that  is 
necessarily  complete. 

Overture  to  "Othello"  by  Karl  Au- 
gust Freiherr  von  Klein.  Composed  at 
.Mayence,  1829.  Performed  for  the  first 
time  March  5,  1830,  at  a concert  of  the 
Court  Orchestra  at  Mannheim.  Pub- 
lished in  1834.  Used  for  many  years  as 
a prelude  to  the  performance  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Theatre. 

Overture  to  "Othello”  by  Wilhelm 
Taubert.  Unpublished.  First  per- 
formed in  1S31  at  a concert  of  the  Court 
orchestra  In  Berlin.  Afterward  per- 
formed at  Lelpsic. 

Overture  to  “Othello”  by  Karl  Mul- 
ler, op.  2,  E major.  Orchestral  parts 
published  by  Simfoek.  Performed  for 
the  first  time  in  1843  at  the  18th 
Gewandhaus  concert,  Lelpsic. 

Overture  to  “Othello,”  by  Joachim 
Raff.  The  score  was  found  in  1882 
among  the  manuscripts  left  by  Raff  at 
Frankfort. 

"Othello,”  symphonic  poem  by  Zde- 
nelc  Fibisch.  Unpublished.  First  per- 
formed Dec.  7,  1873,  at  a concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  Prague. 

Symphonic  Prologue  to  "Othello,” 
by  Arnold  Krug,  op.  27.  Published 
October,  1884,  by  Forberg  of  Leipsic. 
Played  at  a Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert Jan.  15,  1887. 

'“Otello,”  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Marchese  Berio,  music  by  Rossini. 
First  performance  at  the  Theatre  del 
Fondo,  Naples,  Dec.  4 (?),  1816. 

Desdemona Isabella  Colbrand 

Otello Nozzari 

Rodrigue Davide 

Jago Cicimarra 

Elmiro Benedetti 

Rodrigo David  Gio 

Such  is  the  cast  as  given  by  Azevedo; 
but  in  the  adition  of  “Otello”  published 
by  Ricordi,  Garcia  is  put  down  as  the 
original  Jago,  and  Ciccimarro  (sic)  as 
I the  Gondolier. 

| "Otello,”  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto 
by  Boito,  music  by  Verdi,  first  per- 
formed at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  5,  1887. 

Otello Tamagno 

Jago Maurel 

' Desdemona Pantaleonl 

Emilia Petrovich 

First  performance  in  Boston,  April  30, 
1888,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House: 

Otello Campanlni 

Iago Galassi 

) Desdemona Tetrazzini 

lEmilia Scalchi 

"Othellerl,”  parodie,  Ad,  Muller,  the 
j eider,  Vienna  about  1828. 

”Un  Othello,”  one-act  operetta,  by 
I.  E.  Legoutx,  Paris  1863  is  merely  a 
jealousy  scene  it  la  Othello. 

"Othello  tamburo”  operetta  in  three 
jaets.  libretto  by  Bertosi  and  Deperis, 
Cormono,  May,  1892. 

Songs  from  “Othello”  have  been  set 
in  German  by  Jos:  Klein  (Berlin, 

Schlesinger),  F.  v.  Boyneburgk,  op. 
16  (Offenbach.  AndrS),  Lowe,  op.  9 
(Leipsic,  Hofmeister). 

I These  are  the  English  settings  of 
“And  let  me  the  cannakin  clinke, 
clinke”  Act  II,  Scene  III.  Pelham 
Humphrey  1673,  song,  solo  soprano,  in 
Musica  Antiqua  II,  171,  1812.  Name  un- 
known; Caulfield’s  collection.  W.  Lin- 
ley,  1816.  Round  for  three  male  voices. 
In  Ltnley’s  Dramatic  songs  of  Shakes- 
[ peare.” 

Iago’s  “King  Stephen,”  etc.,  is  an  old 
English  ballad  which  has  its  own  tune. 
* * * 

The  “Song  of  ‘Willough’: 

"The  poore  Soule  sat  singing,  by  a sicamour 
tree. 

Sing  all  a greene  Willough!" 

has  been  set  by  many.  The  music  of 


::;  c: 

“Fenre  no  more  the  Heatc  o’'1h’  9W  , 

has  been  seuby  Arne,  solo,’ about  1716;  i 
unknown,  solo,  1746;  ltoyce,  solo  or  glee. 
1758;  Nares,  trio;  Llntey,  trio,  1816;  G.  1 
A Macfarren,  S..  A.,  T.,  B.,  1864;  Hayes,  J 
1881;  Greenhlll,  S.,  C.,  T.,  B.,  1884. 

PHILIP  HALE.  J 

DAMROSCH  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  comments 
editorially  on  the  recent  Damrosch  sea- 
son of  opera  in  its  city  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Damrosch  agreed  to  come  here 
and  give  a certain  number  of  weeks  of 
grand  opera,  provided  a stipulated 
amount  of  money  was  guaranteed  by 
subscriptions  for  the  season.  It  is 
evident  that  this  arrangement  was  car- 
ried out  to  his  satisfaction,  for  lie 
started  on  his  undertaking,  giving  the 
assurance  that  the  season  would  be 
justly  entitled  to  be  called  one  of  grand 
opera,  and  conceding  to  the  subscribers 
the  privilege  which  they  asked  for,  an 
occasional  opera  of  the  French  and 
Italian  school,  the  argument  being  that 
an  entire  season  of  German  opera  would 
be  wearisome.  Whether  the  venture 
has  been  a financial  success  or  a fail- 
ure need  not  be  asked.  That  is  a mat- 
ter which  sin-ply  concerns  Mr.  Dam- 
rcsch,  anrl  with  which  the  public  has 
j nothing  to  do.  But  what  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  is  the  fact  that 
from  an  artistic  standpoint  the  season 
has  been  a disappointment. 

"So  far  a^  the  production  of  the 
Wagnerian  music-dramas  is  concerned, 
it  is  cheerfully  conceded  that  it  had 
individual  points  of  merit.  * * * But 
around  this  oasis  there  was  much  that 
was  barren  and  unfruitful.  The  en- 
semble work  was  not  artistic,  and 
there  were  no  surroundings  to  create 
‘an  atmosphere  such  as  that  which 
must  belong  to  a complete  presenta- 
tion of  Wagner’s  works.  The  illusion 
was  wanting;  the  purely  mechanical 
and  the  commonplace  dominated  every- 
thing. 

“When  stars  who  shine  in  the  firma- 
ment of  Italian  opera  were  brought 
here  they  were  surrounded  by  farth- 
ing rush-lights,  and  when  operas  other 
; than  those  of  Wagner  were  given  by 
the  regular  company  the  manner  of 
I their  presentation  showed  that  the  j 
| singers  knew  nothing  else  than  Ger- 
man opera,  and  that  Mr.  Damrosch  I 
cared  for  nothing  else.” 


the  old  tune  13  older  than  1600.  It  is 
found  in  Thomas,  Dallis’s  “Ms.  Lute- 
book,”  With  the  title,  "All  a Greane 
Willow.”  This  book  is  dated  1583. 

There  is  the  ancient  version  for  solo 
contralto.  See  Chappell’s  "Music  of 
the  Olden  Time,”  vol.  1,  p.  207. 

Giordani,  1783.  Solo. 

Anonymous.  "Willow!  a Glee  for  four 
voices.”  London,  1800  (?). 

J.  Morehead.  Glee  for  three  voices, 
arranged  from  Giordahi. 

James  Hook,  1800.  Solo,  mezzo-so- 
prano. Sung  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  "Shakes- 
peare Vocal  Album,”  1864. 

Dr.  I.  Kemp,  1807.  Song,  soprano. 
“Vocal  Magazine  of  Canzonets.” 

W.  Linley,  1816.  Solo. 

Sir  Henry  Bishop,  1819.  Solo.  Sung 
in  “Comedy  of  Errors”  by  Miss  Ste- 
vens. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  1865.  Solo,  con- 
ttalto.  Metzler. 

W.  Shield  set  the  introduction  to  this 
song,  but  he  did  not  go  on  with  it  so 
as  to  include  "Willow,  Willow.” 

W.  Michael  Watson.  Part  song. 

* * * 

And  while  I am  discussing  music  sug- 
gested by  Shakespeare,  the  revival  of 
"Cymbeline”  in  New  York  reminds  me 
that  this  play  has  not  fired  many  com- 
posers. 

There  was  stage  music  written  for 
this  play  by  Albert  Dietrich  in  1880, 
and  1882.  It  was  first  played— that  is 
the  stage  music— at  the  theatre  in  Bre- 
men Dec.  27,  1880.  The  overture  and 
entr’actes  were  added  in  ’82,  and  with 
the  stage  music  were  first  played  at 
the  theatre  in  Oldenburg,  April,  1883. 
There  are  14  numbers.  The  score  was 
published  by  Kistner  in  1883.  And  in 
,1896  this  music  was  published  for  per- 
■ formance  in  concert  with  a version  of 
the  text  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt,  whose 
stage  version  was  used  in  Bremen  and 
Oldenburg  at  the  dates  above  men- 
tiohed. 

There  is  an  overture 'to  "Cymbeline” 
by  Albert  Schaefer,  composed  for  full 
orchestra  in  1885  at  Lubeck. 

"Cymbeline,”  an  opera  in  four  acts, 
text  by  Meilhac,  music  by  Antony 
Choudens,  was  composed  in  1879  at 
Paris.  Was  it  ever  performed? 

"Cimbelino,”  r.n  opera  by  Van  West- 
erhont,  was  produced  in  Rome,  in  the 
spring  of  1892. 

The  song  ’Hark,  hark  the  Lark”  has| 
been  set  to  music  by  many;  by  Chilcot.i 
solo,  about  1750;  Aylward,  solo,  1770 ; | 
Cooke,  glee  for  S.,  A.,  T.,  B.,  1792; 

Curschman,  solo,  1851;  Schubert,  solo, 
1826;  Van  Boyneburgk.  solo,  1825;  Jos. 
Klein,  solo,  1828;  Kiichen,  part  song, 
S.,  A.,  T.,  B.;  Mochring,  solo,  1865;  Les- 
lie, an  arrangement  for  female  voices 
of  Cooke's  glee,  1867;  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
part  song,  S.,  A.,  T.,  B.,  1869;  Emmer- 
1 iob. _solo.  1874;  Thorne,  part  song,  S.. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

They  still  listen  in  Lofidon  to  solos  on 
the  double-bass. 

Giula  Ravogli  has  been  singing  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  will  journey  from 
the  Riviera  about  the  last  week  in  B’eb- 
ruary  to  superintend  the  rehearsals 
of  the  new  ballet  for  the  Alhambra, 
and  after  its  production,  at  which  it 
is  hoped  he  will  preside,  he  will  again 
return  to  the  south. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  .20,  speaks 
thus  of  Miss  Alice  Esty,  well-known 
here,  who  sang  In  a performance  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet”  in  London  the  19th 
ult.:  "Miss  Esty,  if  not  exactly  a 

Melba,  was  so  admirable  a Juliet  that 
she  deservedly  commanded  the  sineer- 
est  enthusiasm  of  her  audience.  Her 
powerful  voice  at  times  may  have 
lacked  delicacy,  but  it  was  finely  true 
and  quite,  splendid  in  quality.” 

It  is  yet  somewhat  early  to  announce 
a summer  attraction,  but  it  is  no  longer 
a secret  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  usual  summer  season  of 
light  opera  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  im- 
mediately following  the  return  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard.  This  year 
the  librettist  is  Charles  E.  Cook, 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Boston  Budget, 
and  the  composer  is  Lucius  Hosmer, 
whose  name  has  been  frequently  on  the 
programs  of  the  “Pop”  concerts.  In 
this  new  work,  which  is  called  "The 
Walking  Delegate,”  Mr.  Cook  is  said 
to  have  developed  a story  which  will 
prove  unique  in  the  line  of  comic  opera. 

Mrs.  Francis  Dunton  Wood  of  Bos- 
ton sang  the  solo  soprano  part  in 
Willard  Patten’s  oratorio,  "Isaiah," 
which  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
Jan.  27,  1897,  at  the  Metropolitan  Thea- 
tre, Minneapolis.  The  Minneapolis 
Journal  spoke  of  her  as  follows:  "A 

very  handsome  woman  and  a fine 
singer.  Her  voice  is  of  bright  dramatic 
quality,  clear  and  sweet,  and  very  effec- 
tive." The  Minneapolis  Tribune  said: 
"Mrs.  Wood  proved  herself  a charm- 
ing singer,  possessed  of  a beautiful 
voice,  clear  and  true,  equal  to  any 
demands  upon  register  or  compass.” 
Mr.  Arthur  Beresford  sang  the  solo 
bass  part  and  was  also  praised. 

■ Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  has  issued  the 
programs  for  the  five  concerts  at  the 
I Queen’s  Hall,  which  begin  on  March  16 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Felix  MottL 
The  first  concert  wull  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  overture,  and  no  less  than  ' 
10  examples  of  that  form  of  composition 
will  be  given.  At  the  third  concert 
there  will  be  a performance  of  Bee- 
thoven’s “Choral  Symphony,"  in  which 
a select  portion  of  the  Leeds  choir  will 
be  heard.  At  the  fourth  concert  there 
will  be  given  the  second  part  of  act  II. 
of  “Parsifal,”  and  at  the  last  concert 
the  whole  of  the  third  act  will  be  given,  j 
when  the  choral  parts  will  be  rendered 
by  students  from  the  Royal  College  of  I 
Music,  and  among  the  soloists  will  be  | 
Heinrich  Vogl. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  thus  of 
Moszkowski’s  six  characteristic  piano 
pieces,  entitled  "From  Foreign  Parts," 
played  at  Queen's  Hall,  Jan.  23:  “They 
are  not  extraordinarily  attractive,  and 
Moszltowski  himself  rather  meanly 
avoids  criticism  by  the  title  which  he 
gives  to  bis  work.  If  you  very  natu- 
rally dub  the  Itaban  section  as  trivial, 
he  - practically  tells  you  that  this  is 
the  nature  of  Italian  music  and  that 
he  is  therefore  justified  in  his  triviality; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  his  ’pieces’ 
are  certainly  ’characteristic’  enough 


They  rather  remind  one  of  Miss  Ida 
Heath's  prepossessing  little  dances 
with  her  breathless  announcements,  ’I 
will  now  give  you  a Spanish  dance.’ 
and  the  rest.  The  German  melody,  a 
sort  of  belated  national  anthem,  was 
by  far  the  best.” 


f A singer  who  was  a great  favorite 
with  concert-goers  from  30  to  10  years 
ago.  Mme.  Edith  Wynne  (Mr*.  Agabegl, 
died  Jan.  23  at  West  Kensington,  at 
tile  ago  of  54.  The  last  occasion  * n 
which  she  sang  In  public  was  at  >h- 
erystwltli  in  the  summer  of  1890,  though 
she  had  practically  retired  from  the 
concert  platform  since  1888.  She  mar- 
fled  in  1875  Mr.  A.  Agaheg,  barrjsier-at- 
law,  now  practising  at  Rangoon,  and 
she  leaves  one  daughter.  She  was  born 
at  Holywell,  March  il,  1842.  She  was  a 
1 pupil  of  Pinsuti,  Romani  and  Vannuc- 
clni.  She  made  her  debut  in  London 
July  4,  1862.  She  sang  occasionally  in 
English  opera  during  1809-’71.  She  was 
in  this  country  with  the  Patcy.s,  Cum- 
mings, and  Santley  in  1871-’72,  and  she 
sang  in  .Elijah  for  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Nov.  26,  1871.  She  also  sang  for 
them  In  "Judas  Maccabaeus”  and  Ros- 
sini’s "Stabat  Mater.” 

! Ernest  Ford’s  “Scene  dcs  Bacc.ha- 
nales,”  written  for  the  ballet  "Faust”  at 
the  Empire.  Theatre,  London,  was  played 
with  great  success  at  Queen’s  Hall  Jan. 
17.  The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News  of 
I the  23d  uit.  says:  "Mr.  Ernest  Ford  is 

best  known  by  his  comic  opera  ‘Jane 
Annie,’  produced  at  the  Savoy,  and 
more  recently  he  composed  a great  deal 
of  the  music  to  the  ‘Faust’  ballet,  which 
not  long  ago  was  delighting  the  ha- 
bitues of  the  Empire  Theatre.  But 
apart  from  these  two  works  all  the 
rest  Is  silence  for  the  past  four  years, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember,  which 
either  shows  a lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ford,  or  a deplorable  want 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  musical 
publishers  and  entrepreneurs.  The 
piece  from  his  pen  on  Saturday  night 
was  a concert  room  arrangement  of 
the  Baechanale  scene  from  the  ’Faust’ 
ballet,  and  its  melodic  grace  and  charm 
faiily  captivated  the  audience,  who 
made  a.  strenuous  endeavor  to  secure  its 
repetition.  The  warmest  of  greetings 
saluted  the  composer." 

Mere  is  a reasonable  explanation,  of 
popularity  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic  Symphony:  "Music  minus 

melody  never  touches  the  heart,  and 
you  may  have  monumental  works  from 
Brahms  and  his  like,  which  will  only 
appeal  to  musical  scientists.  But  the 
lamented  Russian  composer  in  this  sym- 
phony has  a series  of  themes  as  noble 
and  as  enchanting  as  those  we  rind  in 
some  ot  Beethoven’s,  and  his  treatment 
is  almost  as  masterly.  The  least  expert 
of  musical  enthusiasts  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  in,  it  a thing  of 
beauty,  hence  its  immediate  populari- 
ty* "?r.  Henschel  is  an  ardent  worker, 
and  his  consientiousness  deserves  all  re- 
lacks  that  Indefinable 
gitt  which  goes  tc  make  the  great  con- 
ductor. We  have  firmly  fixed  in  our 
mind  the  poetic  treatment  to  which 
Richter  subjects  this  work,  and  that 
wonderful  suggestion  of  the  mysteri- 
ous he  manages  to  convey  in  the  first 
movement,  so  intense,  that  at  times  it 
almost  approaches  the  unearthly,  was 
entirely  missed  by  Mr.  Henschel.  This 
one  example  must  suffice,  but  we  could 
give  others.” 

Here  is  news  of  interest  from  Buffalo 
concerning  Mr.  Louis  Adolphe  Coerne, 
formerly  of  Boston — which  city  turned 
the  cold  and  ignorant  shoulder  on  him 
as  it  did  on  Busoni — and  now  conduc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Liedertafel.  At  a 
concert  of  the  Buffalo  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Jan.  21,  an  Interlude  from 
‘‘The  Woman  of  Marblehead,”  a grand 
opera,  text  by  Atherton  Brownell, 
music  by  L.  A.  Coerne,  was  performed 
under  Mr.  Lund’s  direction.  The  Buf- 
falo Express  (Jan.  22)  says  of  it:  “ ‘Here 
is  something  new’  must  have  been  the 
thought  of  every  discerning  listener. 
The  piece,  though  somewhat  Wagnerian 
in  the  management  of  orchestral  forces, 
is  full  of  strong  individuality.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Coerne  has  something 
of  his  own  to  say  in  the  language  of 
music.  The  leading  melody  is  attractive 
and  this  theme  is  worked  in  a highlv- 
praiseworthy  manner.  If  there  is  any 
fault  to  find,  it  is  the  one  which  most 
besets  young  composers— a tendency  to 
over-elaborateness  in  the  use  of  the 
orchestral  resources.  His  tone  painting 
is  somewhat  too  luxurious.  Strength 
might  be  gained  with  more  simplicity. 
Still,  Mr.  Coerne  has  given  the  world 
something  well  worth  listening  to.  The 
audience  received  the  composition  with 
the  marked  favor  it  deserved.”  An- 
other Buffalo  newspaper  states  that  this 
music  had  been  played  before  at  one  of 
the  -Liedertafel  concerts,  but  not  by  a 
full  orchestra. 

Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all.  There  was  an  amusing  scene 
by  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris  a day  or  two 
ago,  when  a wandering  minstrel,  un- 
washed ard  uncombed,  selected  a quiet 
spot  from  which  to  practise  his  harm- 
less art  on  the  passer-by.  Here  he  dis- 
played his  whole  capital,  which  consist- 
ed of  himself,  a plate  for  the  pence,  an 
eld  violin  and  the  usual  inscription 
about  the  poor  blmh  man.  He  was  giv- 
ing his  selections  from  “Norma”  and 
“Faust,”  when  a gamin  of  the  streets 
quietly  crept  up  to  his  side,  came.  saw. 
and  pilfered.  When  at  last  the  minstrel 
heard  the  rattle  of  the  vanishing  pence 
he  woke  up  from  his  artistic  reverie  and, 
implored  the  bystanders  to  catch  the 
thief  and  lynch  him  on  the  spot.  The 
crowd  was  sympathetic,  and  the  offend- 
er was  quickly  caught,  cuffed,  and 
hauled  back  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  But  the  many-headed  had 
grown  violent,  and  the  boy  was  being 
roughly  handled,  when  he  shot  out  the 
winged  words,  “Tiens.  cet  aveugle  qui 
voit.  clair!”  He  had  drawn  his  bow  at  a 
venture,  but  he  hit  the  mark,  and  the 
old  man  also  drew  his  bow— a violin  bow 
—at  a venture  and  broke  it  over  the 
head  of  the  too  veracious  youth.  Then 
le  opened  his  sightless  eyes  and  fled 
straight  down  the  street,  followed  by 
the  derision  of  the  spectators  * and  the 
gamin,  who  kept  the  fiddle-stick  as  a 
trophy.  There  is  a vacancy  for  another 

blind  man  by  the  Pont  Neuf. Pal)  * 

Mall  Gazette. 
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* V _ . 

•Elijah”  Given  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  in  Music  Hall  Last  Even- 
ing— Ffrangcon  Davies  as  the 
Tishbite. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  sang  “Elijah” 

I last  evening.  There  was  a very  largo 
audience.  Mr.  Lang  conducted  and  H. 
i W.  Parker  was  the  organist.  The  solo 
i singers  were  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss  Da- 
mian. Miss  H.  B.  Wright.  Mrs.  Brooks. 
Master  Donlan,  Evan  Williams,  Ffrang- 
. vies,  Bruce  W.  Hobbs.  Thomas 
Daniel  and  I.  W.  Risdon.  The  orches- 
tra was  made  up  of  Symphony  men. 
with  Mr.  Schnltzler  as  concert  master. 

"Elijah"  is  a work  that  might  well 
be  cut  for  performance  in  these  days. 
The  whole  scene  between  the  widow 
and  Elijah,  which  is  musically  unin- 
teresting and  absurdly  undramatic,  and 
several  of  the  chorus  might  bo  re- 
moved with  positive  advantage  to  the 
work,  and  I sec  no  reason  why  a singer 
should  be  compelled  any  longer  to  brace 
himself  for  “Is  not  his  word|d  like  a 
fire."  which  is  a dreary  imitation  of 
Handel’s  dreariest  style. 

But  why  discuss  the  merits  and  the 
faults  of  the  oratorio  at  this  late  day? 
It  contains  delightful  and  impressive 
music  as  well  as  considerable  that  is 
mere  pinch-beck  sentimentalism.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  task  to  dis- 
cuss the  genuineness  of  its  dramatic 
sp  rit— about  which  there  has  been  much 
extravagant  talk.  It  is  more  perti- 
nent. however,  in  the  case  of  an  ora- 
torio that  is  so  familiar,  to  say'  a few 
words  about  the  performance. 

The  choruses  were  for  the  most  part 
sung  in  a very  creditable  manner. 
There  was  a brave  endeavor  to  observe 
dynamic  gradations,  and  this  endeavor 
was  often  successful.  There  was  oc- 
casional timidity  in  the  attack  of  the 
sopranos  and  altos,  and  in  “The  Fire 
Descends”  the  walk  of  the  inner  parts 
was  not  clearly  defined.  It  is  hard 
work  for  the  chorus  to  maintain  a piano 
for  several  measures,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  necessary  evils  of  all  bulky  cho- 
' ruses.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
performance  of  the  chorus  as  a whole 
deserves  hearty  praise.  “Elijah"  is  a 
work  well  known,  and  evidently  dear 
to  the  Society.  » 

The  accompaniments  of  the  soloists 
were  often  ragged;  the  one  to  “If  with 
all  your  hearts”  ^was  positively  dis- 
-'if.  'Williams,  it  is  true,  took 

• certain  liberties  with  the  tempo,  but 
I they  were  musical,  they  were  not  with- 
out reason,  and  a skilled  conductor  of 
natural  musical  nature  could  easily 

'/  uve  accommodated  himself  to  the 
f.  ger.  i 

_ *** 

Mr.  Davies  is  a most  accomplished 
I singer.  His  voice  is  a delight;  his  art 
■!  is  indisputable.  His  bearing  is  frank 
1 and  manly.  His  interpretation  of  the 
f part  abounded  in  exhibitions  of  finesse. 
He  made  many  points,  and  they  told. 
Tt  seems  to  me  that  he  emphasized  un- 
uuly  the  sentimental  side  of  Elijah, 

! that  he  was  unduly  Mendelssohnized.^ 
' For  Elijah,  the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gillead,  was  a rough  and  shag- 
gy man,  a revolutionary,  a fierce  wor- 
.^Mpep  t)f  Ills  God,  the  only  true  God. 
"ho' ■would  gladly  have  put  the  worship- 

1 ferg Gmen,  women  and  children — of 

other  Gods  to  utter  destruction.  But 
Mendelssohn  clothed  him  in  modern 
garments,  and  combed  his  hair,  and 
. told  him  to  assume  a more  pleasant 
'expression.  The  true  Elijah  is  seen  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
and  in  the  text  rather  than  in  the  mu- 
sic.  When  Mr.  Ludwig  was  here  in 
18‘jO  he  painted  In  broad  strokes  Elijah, 

, the  fanatic;  and  his  rage  and  Irony  and 
1 contempt  were  ‘memorable.  Unfortu- 
t-  eateiy  the  singing  of  Mr.  Ludwig  was 
■rally  mere  Jugulatlon,  and  his  can- 

■ habile  was  often  bronchial. 

Still,  remember.  In  spite  of  his  fre- 
L-  quently  abominable  singing,  the  noble, 
f .virile  pathos  of  his  “It  is  enough."  It 
Igiyas  the  despair,  the  resignation  of  a 
j f .natlc  who  finally  realizes  that  his  zeal 
E has  been  in  vain.  Now.  Mr.  Davies  sang 
■She  air  most  beautifully,  but  his  resig- 
tVatlon  was  not  unlike  the  gentle  and 
I Vttir.  protest  of  a rector  who  is  obliged 
1 to  leave  a favorite  parish.  It  remains 
FSo  be  said  that  if  you  grant  the  sound- 
Vicas  of  Mr.  Davies's  premise,  you  ad- 
mit and  admire  the  logical  beauty  of 

pi!a  conclusions,  and  you  pay  glad  trib- 
une to  the  charm  of  his  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Williams  was  suffering  slightly 
from  a cold,  and  his  voice  was  not  In  as 
good  condition  as  when  he  made  a le- 
gitimate sensation  at  the  last  Worces- 
ter Festival.  Nevertheless  he  gave 
much  pleasure  by  the  splendor  of  his 
voice  and  the  honesty  of  his  art.  Ha 

• sang  with  delightful  frankness  of  ex- 

■ oresslon,  and  he  did  not  drawl  out  his 
| {recitatives,  after  the  fashion  of  so 
I.  many  American  and  Gcrman-American 

oratorio  dinars. 

HMrir.  Walk*  r sang  with  her  usual  in- 
licilgt-nce  and  with  even  greater 


breadth  of  style  than  is  her  wont.  But 
"Hear  yc  Israel”  can  stand  a still 
greater  breadth  In  movement  than  that 
given  by  Mrs.  Walker.  It  is  a trying 
aria,  and  even  when  it  is  6ung  by  the 
mightiest  soprano,  the  question  urises, 
"Ts  the  music  worth  the  effort?"  The 
aria  might  well  be  added  to  the  other 
numbers  to  be  blue-peneiled. 

Miss  Damian  took  “Woe  Unto  Them” 
at  so  slow  a pace  that  the  music  was 
more  than  ordinarily  ineffective.  I re- 
gret that  I cannot  praise  her  singing, 
although  she  was  applauded  warmly 
after  "Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord,”  the  tune 
that  Mendelssohn  took  from  "Auld 
Robin  Gray." 

The  concerted  pieces  were  sung  un- 
usually well. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

It’s  of  a tradesman  and  his  wife,  I heard 
the  other  day, 

Who  did  kick  up  a glorious  row;  they  live 
across  the  way; 

The  husband  proved  himself  a fool,  when  his 
money  all  was  spent, 

He  asked  his  wife,  upon  her  fife,  to  say 
which  way  it  went. 

CHORUS. 

So  she  reckoned  up,  and  told  him,  and 
showed  him  quite  complete. 

How  five  and  twenty  shillings  were  expended 
in  a week.  

! S.  R.  asks  the  Journal  the  following 
j question  of  local  and  lively  interest; 
"Have  the  marketmen  of  Boston 
formed  a trust?  I have  a large  family, 
and  roast  beef  is  a necessity;  but  I 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  asked 
in  the  Boston  markets.  And  this  is 
what  I do.  I send  to  a town  in  Maine 
for  my  beef.  It  is  Chicago  beef,  and 
of  a better  quality  than  I can  find  here. 
This  beef  has  traveled  from  Chicago 
to  Maine,  and  of  course  I have  to  pay 
for  its  journey  from  E back  to  Bos- 

ton. Yet  with  this  extra  charge  for 
transportation  my  beef  thus  obtained 
costs  much  less  than  if  I bought  of 
Boston  marketmen.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain this?"  

/>-, -i  niif  ovnlnin  it  "We  do  T10t 


appreciate  its  "delicious  humor”  and 
"profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture": 

"Some  months  ago  the  present  writer 
was  in  the  neighborhood  fishing,  and 
had  the  luck  to  form  acquaintance  with 
a gray,  sexagenarian  Scot  who  was 
equally  proud  of  being  ‘an  elder  in  the 
kirk’  and  the  most  consummate  hijnd 
with  the  leister.  To  have  been  in  gaol 
for  killing  trout  appeared  no  detriment 
to  his  religious  status.  And  these,  if 
not  the  exact  words,  convey,  at  any 
rate,  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  in-) 
veighed  against  his  thoughtless  con- 
temporaries. ‘The  silly  bodies!’  he  ex- 
claimed, ’they  hav’na  the  sense  o’  nowt. 
Look  at  the  grand  fish  they  kill,  an<L 
oftentime  sell  at  tuppence,  and  whiles 
at  a penny  the  pund.  I ca’  it  runnin’ 
in  the  face  o’  Providence,  a slaisterly 
wastefu’  proceedin'.  Would  it  no’  be 
better  than  that  to  let  the  fish  soom 
back  to  the  sea?  And  the  money  only 
drucken  after  a’— the  eediots,’  and  he 
looked  so  virtuous  one  might  have 
thought  he  had  turned  tail  on  poach- 
ing; but  he  concluded,  '‘What  for  can 
they  no  kipper  them  me’’  ” 


movements  of  the  Snobkys 
tcrest,  and  were  glad  to  know  when 
they  came  to  London  and  left  it.” 

Carrots  and  kerosene  are  good  for 
brittle  hair. 


Mr.  Harry  Furniss  says  “Waiters  in 
American  Hotels  have  insulted  me  with- 
out apologizing."  He  is  not  yet  accli- 
mated. The  native  born  American  is 
iong-suffering  and  slow  to  anger.  He 
lilces  to  be  imposed  upon. 


IjJor  7 


The  newspapers! — Sir,  they  are  the  most 
villanous — -licentious — abominable — infernal 
Not  that, I ever  read  them.  No,  I make  it  a> 
rule  never  to  look  into  a newspaper. 


Mr.  Furniss  “inquired  particularly 
concerning  the  codfish  at  the  State 
House.”  Sound  an  alarm!  Caricature 
Dr.  Parkhbrst,  oh  English  guest:  cari- 
cature tie  rising  young  infidel,  Mr.  Bob 
Ingersoll;  caricature  Mr.  G.  F.  Will- 
iams, our  Common  Councilmen,  the 
public  statues— that  is,  if  you  can  cari- 
cature caricatures— but  spare  the  sacred 
codfish. 

Mr.  Furniss  said  "when  Mr.  Kipling 
wrote  his  criticisms  of  New  York  there 
was  a great  deal  of  indignation  at  them, 
but  it  was  felt  now  that  he  had  told  the 
truth.”  The  New  Yorkers  felt  toward 
Rudyard  as  Mr.  Chevalier  toward  his 
special  dear  old  Pal: 

“It  ain’t  exactly  wot  ’c  sez. 

It’s  the  nasty  way  ’e  sez  it!" 


Here  are  specimen  answers  made  by 


The  Passionate  Press  Agent  has  atj 
last  achieved  his  masterpiece,  and  all  for 
the  glory  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  and 
(his  company.  The  P.  P.  A.  uses  the  N.  Y. 
Times  as  the  trumpet  for  his  ear- 
jpiercing,  truth  defying  blasts.  Hear 
brass  through  brass!  "In  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  where  the  company  has 
been  heard,  it  has  been  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  most  exacting  critics  that 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  German 
opera  in  America  have  the  representa- 
tions been  given  in  such  an  elaborate 
We  cannot  explain  u.  we  uo  .m,  TOanner;«  0h,  hastily  borrowed  seen 
doubt  S.  R.’s  word.  We  know  that  the ; . ary,  0h  shabby  mountains!  Oh,  stag* 
cost  of  provisions  in  Boston  is  absurdly!  * - ’ » - . . ^ - 

high,  and  that  there  is  little  variety  in 


the  markets.  The  irony  of  the  matter1 
is  that  in  no  city  of  the  same  size  arei 
there  such  inferior  restaurants,  so  little  j 
tavern  life,  and  so  little  appreciation  of| 
good  cookery  in  public  and  private.  We 
are  not  throwing  opinions  about,  as  a I 
madman  scatters  firebrands.  We  are) 
stating  tacts,  historical  facts,  as  I 
though  we  should  give  the  date  of  the  j 
battle  of  Marathon;  or  the  list  of  Eng- 
lish sovereigns. 

S.  R.  also  says:  “I  tried  to  find  bath- 
room slippers  the  other  day.  I went 
from  shop  to  shop.  The  majority  of  the 
clerks  stared  in  amazement.  When  I 
went  out  they  probably  looked  at  each 
other  in  the  shops,  tapped  their  fore- 
heads significantly,  or  said,  ‘I  guess  the 
old  "gent”  is  dotty.’  Finally,  in  one  shop 
I found  a clerk  who  said,  ‘Oh,  yes,  we 
have  a pair  or  two;  hut  they  are  seldom 
called  for.”  The  price  was  ridiculous, 
prohibitive.  ‘Seldom  called  for.  That 
is  what  he  said.  The  norrid  question 
arises,  ‘Is  it  possible  that  Bostonians 

(j0  not — ?’  No,  no.  Perish’  the 

thought!  But  do  they  go  barefoot  to 
the  bath?”  

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  Emily 
Soldene’s  Memoirs:  ‘‘Critics  cannot  say 
that  the  book  is  not  amusing.  For  very 
amusing  it  is,  partly  from  its  unshrink- 
ing revelations  of  a life  unlike  any 
other,  partly  from  what  some  people 
would  call  a surprising  absence  of  fe- 
male delicacy  here  and  there.  Yes,  but 
so  surprising  that  we  can  hardly  think 
it  that.  It  must  be  something  else;  and 
that  something  else  must  be  some  form 
of  innocence,  because  there  is  no  other 
explanation  of  it.” 

’Twas  a brother  of  Eugene  Field  who 
wrote  these  paragraphs  for  the  Chicago 
Post: 

"An  indignant  Wagnerian  takes  us 
to  task  for  a bungle  made  in  imputing 
to  our  venerated  and  most  saintly  Wag- 
ner the  dying  declaration,  ‘Seidl  pleases 
me  greatly.’  He  reminds  us  that  the 
famous  apothegm,  verbatim  et  litera- 
tim, is  ‘Seidl  delights  me  greatly.’  We 
are  sorry  that  we  are  unable  to  recall 
the  Teutonic  equivalent,  but  we  can 
readily  apprehend  the  distinction.  It  is 
pleasant  for  us  to  know  that  the  great 
master  passed  away  in  a condition  of 
delight  rather  than  in  an  ordinary  state 
of  pleasure,  and  it  is  the  simplest  jus- 
tice to  Herr  Seidl  that  we  should  give 
him  full  credit  as  the  cause  of  these 
transports.  As  for  our  venerated  Wag- 
ner, he  has  passed  to  that  kingdom 
where  he  will  still  be  chief  among  the 
great  musicians.  In  the  stirring  words 
of  Herr  Finck,  the  greatest  living  Wag- 
nerian poet: 

There  is  a land  of  pure  delight. 

Where  Houlfu)  bop*?  holds  sway; 

Where  “Siegfried”  Is  performed  all  night. 
And  “Lohengrin’’  all  day. 

And  kindred  spirits  all  in  white 
On  heavenly  trombones  play. 


stage 

managed  at  random!  And  the  echo  of 
the  blast  is  ironical,  inextinguishable 

laughter.  

That  sermon  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  may 
yet  be  a Jonah  to  his  adversaries. 

’ “Miss  Florence  Marryat  is  considered 
by  her  friends  to  possess  unusual  liter- 
ary discrimination.”  Why  then  does 
she  persist  in  writing  novels? 


applicafnts  at  the  police  civil  service 
examination  in  New  York  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  were  July  4 and  Feb.  22 
made  legal  holidays?”  One  answer 
read,  “The  day  of  George  Washing- 
ton's landing  and  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware”; another,  “On  them  days  the 
country  was  , freed”;  . another,  "The 
President  takes  his  seat.”  and  yet  an- 
other, "Julu  Forth  was  the  end  of  the 
ware.” 


Mr.  Roosevelt  also  gives  these  singu-  1 
lar  answers.  "One  question  we  asked 
was  to  name  Jive  of  the  States  that  j 
seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861.  One  ' 
answer  was,  ‘New  York,  Albany,  Penn-  ( 
sylvania,  Philadelphia  and  Delaware.’  * 
Another  question  was,  ‘Name  five  of  j 
the  New  England  States.’  One  answer  | 
to  this  question  was,  ‘England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Whales  and  Cork.’  Another 
question  was,  ’Upon  what  written  in- 
strument is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  founded?’  The  conclu- 
sion one  bright  competitor  reached 
was  expressed  in  the  brief  word, 
‘Paper.1’  Yet  another  question  was, 
'Into  what  three  branches  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  divided?’ 
Rather  a common  answer  to  this  during 
the  heat  of  the  last  campaign  was, 


Now  unto  Mr.  H.  H.  Martin  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  were  born  four  sons: 

Bradley,  Henry,  Frederick  and  How-  _ __  _ 

ard.  Bradley  never  hyphenated  Lis  ! |.  *pemocrats  Re publicans  and  Populists. 

/xrl  ? i n Now  vn.ru-  . , 

I Another  question  on  this  line  recently 
asked  was,  ’What  is  the  highest  branch 
of  the  Judiciary  Department  of  the 


Society  editors  in  New  York 
who  are  at  their  ease  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  Harlem  do  not  hyphenate  it. 


The  description  of  some  of  the  cos-  United  States’  This  drew  out  a fine  j 

tumes  to  be  worn  at  the  ball  reminds  c:cP  of  replies,  which  included  ‘Fiar 
us  of  the  account  of  the  dress  of  Lady  Department,’  ’Sir  Pream  Coart.’  ‘Seni- 
Snobky,  the  wife  of  Sir  Snobby  Snob-|taf.'  ’Exzegitive,’  ’Gene-al  Secession. ’ 
ky,  when  she  was  presented  at  Court:  T.ie  Postmaster,  and  The  Juryman. 

LADY  SNJOBKY. 

“Costume  de  Cour,  composed  of  a 
train  of  the  most  superb  Pekin  ban- 
dannas, elegantly  trimmed  with  span- 
gles, tinfoil  and  red  tape.  Bodice  and 
under  dress  of  sky  blue  velveteen, 
trimmed  with  bouffants  and  noeuds  of 
bell-pulls.  Stomacher,  a muffin.  Head 
dress,  a bird’s  nest,  with  a bird  of 
paradise,  over  a rich  brass  knocker 
en  ferronifere.  This  splendid  costume 
by  Madame  Crinoline,  of  Regent  Street, 

•was  the  object  of  universal  admiration.” 


< a# 


~ 2 « os 
® « 


We  are  quoting  from  that  invaluable  | 
compendium  “The  ^ JJook  of  Snobs.”  | 
A story  told  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  | 
Thackeray  is  on  the  same  page,  and  it  i 
reminds  us  of  comments  by  Mrs.  Hess  j 
on  life  in  New  Y'ork,  “I  asked  a little 
friend-  of  mine,”  said  Mrs.  Hess,  "a  boy 
of  8,  what  he  was  going  to  do  during  ! 
the  holidays,  and  he  answered  that  he  j 
was  to  be  very  busy;  his  engagement  | 
book  was  full  for  every  day.”  And  here 
is  the  story  of  Miss  Snobky,  who  as  a , 
child  used  to  meet  young  Lord  Claude  | 
Lollipop  in  St.  James’s  Park.  “In  the 
very  height  of  the  season,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  the  Snobky  sudden- 
ly determined  upon  leaving  town.  Miss 
Snobky  spoke  to  her  female  friend 
and  confidante.  ‘What  will  poor  Claude 
Lollipop  say  when  he  hears  of  my  ab- 
sence?’ asked  the  tender-nearted  child. 
‘Oil,  perhaps  he  won’t  hear  of  it,’ 
answers  the  confidante.  ‘My  dear,  he 
will  read  it  in  the  papers,’  replied  the 
dear  little  fashionable  rogue  of  7 years 
old.”  

And  then  Thackeray  adds  these  biting 
words,  that  may  be  applied  this  day 
to  certain  newspaper  readers  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  "She  knew  already 
her  importance,  and  how  all  the  world 
of  England,  how  all  the  would-be- 
genteel  people,  how  ail  the  silver-fork 
worshippers,  how  all  the  tattle-mon- 
gers, how  all  the  grocers’  ladies,  the 
tailors’  ladies,  the  attorneys’  and  mer- 
chants' ladies,  and  the  people  living 
at  Clapliam  and  Brunswick  Square- 
have  no  more"  chance  of  con- 
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“Simple  Simon” 


We  commend  the  following  anecdote  ; Wh0 
to  those  infatuated  with  the  dialect  of  [sorting  with  a Snobky  than  my  be- j 
Messrs.  Barrie  (,'o.,  and  never  read  a | -.oved  reader  has  of  dining  with  the  | 
novel  in  these  days  unhss  it  begins 
with  “Hoot  .non!"  Perhaps  they  will 


numt 


Whitcomb,  i 


■ , v 1 1 u 1 1 1 ut7i  5 tnn  i i«ft  o r\, 

pla  tided  loudly  would  bo  to  K|veri 

SS?TaI  J«d6X  ?'  ,hP 

Maitlal  song  and  chorus,  as  well  as 
overs  duet,  met  with  great  favor.  The 
dancing— -especially  the  pas  seal  or  Mr. 
,,rewtJ  lho  CWnese  impersonation  of 
x 1 ' "r§nnan— -the  calesthenlc  drill  of 


it  is  tn©  custom  of  certain,  friends  of  dancing- 
the  Cadets  to  say  before  the  annual 
performance,  “Remember,  my  dear  Sir,  Mr.  Brennan— -th** 
these  comedians  are  amateurs;  they  j Stubb’s  ^Female  Seminary  — 

Stve  up  much  of  their  time,  they  work  other  features  were  imn«-in  hfM  and 
hard  and  faithfully  for  a most  worthy  mandetl  ' Imperiously  rede- 

°f  m0n6y  f°r  th°  J£e?n7ZteZ !XhibItion3  of  wvw 

1 do  not  think  that  these  comedians  deed’ unexpectedly  smooth'^6  Wa8 
need  any  such  apology.  There  Is  a As  a spectacle  , c 

freshness  in  their  performances  that  is  well  worth  seeing  The  "inter  ™"  ’ 
gives  greater  pleasure  than  the  pre-  Comlco”  is  sir  ifi.uf  A Intermezzo 
cision  of  professionals  in  the  same's-  ,s  mounted  whmuchtal1,^  l>'^ 
travaganzas.  Surely  no  one  who  re- (change  front  5 ,quick 

membered  the  performance  of  "Excel-  China  is  surnrlsin^lv  w Fa  r t0 

sior.  Jr.,”  by  the  Cadets  found  the  late  *>>**1  kingly  well  done. 


Abd  the  rhyme,  should  be  translated 
"The  public's  bane,  Justice  All  proper’  , 
crammed  full  of  law  there.,  ex torts  by  | 

I Judicial  chicanery,  along  with  his  bread, 
every  man’s  curse.  He  draws  profit 
from  the  terror  he  spreads  all  round 
him;  and  while  he  grows  fat  by  the 
I traffic,  he  exclaims,  ‘Oh!  what  an  ex- 
cellent milch-cow  the  clodhopper  Is! 
(what  good  squeezing  there  is  in  this 
sponge!)  ’ ” We  fear  Mr.  Ker  had  little 
sense  of  humor;  or  is,  after  all,  his 
book  a long-winded,  prodigious  guy? 


I performance  here  of  the  same  piece  by 


professionals  tolerable  or  to  be  endured.  thThet^e  was  an  audienee  that  crowded 
VTou  might  search  far  and  wide  before  tre’  Thore  was  hardly  any 

you  found  on  the  burlesque  stage  a n0,°,m  after  ttll:  rise  of  the 

pretUer  woman  that  the  Curly  Locks  of  1 ublic  aPProval  was  hearty 

last  evening;  you  do  not  often  see  more  ‘nU°US'  Messrs.  Barnet,  Sloan, 

exhilarating  dancing  than  that  of  the  ,nr)  Z W^Te  caIled  before  the  curtain, 
agile  young  men  at  Bartholomew  Pair;  w,_  vLr>  Tar"ct  made*  a speech.  Nor 
and  there  is  an  eccentricty  in  the  in-  r.  VVniiam  Seymour,  to  whom 

dividual! ty  of  Mr.  Stutson  that  tickles  tbe  success  of  the  performance 

the  mind  as  well  as  the  ribs  of  the  hear-  T . dae’  forS°tterk 
er;  there  Is  a finish  In  his  art  that  may  irl  JzfX  S®‘dom  seen  an  extravaganza 
well  excite  the  envy  of  celebrated  pro-  g.irIs  n tbere  were  so  many  pretty 


fesslonal  bnrlesquers. 

• * * 

Mr.  Barnet  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Humperdinck  and  Massenet. 
They,  with  “Hansel  und  Gretal”  and 
Cinderella,’’  have  turned  their  backs 
on  ta^es  of  lust  and  blood  and  have  gone 
to  the  simple  stories  that  delight  all 
healthy,  normal  children,  young  or  old. 
And  so  we  found  last  night  our  old I 
friends  and  companions:  Simple  Simon; 
the  Slave  of  the  Lamp;  Tommy  Trot.l 
a man  of  law,  who  sold  his  bed  and  lay 


\ 
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I see  rich  Bagdad  once  again, 

With  its  turrets  of  Moorish  mould, 

And  the  Khalit’s  twice  five  hundred  men 
Whose  binishes  flamed  with  gold; 

I call  up  many  a gorgeous  show 
Which  the  Pall  of  Oblivion  hides— 

All  passed  like  snow,  long,  long  ago, 
With  the  time  of  the  Barmecides; 

All  passed  like  snow,  long,  long  ago, 
IVith  the  time  of  the  Barmecides! 


upon  straw,  and  even' sold  "the  straw  n°‘  beIieve  that  Mr-  R-  A- 

all  for  the  love  of  a vain  woman;  Tom-  fh  ' rL!T  n ,!laVe  XJitten  ‘‘Jack  and 

my  Tucker,  not  the  only  one  E w Reansta lk  or  Simple  Simon”  if 

who  sings  for  his  supper;  Little  putEo^eThlr  bacbfor'  He  would  have 
Jack  Horner,  whose  self-apprecia-  plays'  wlth  a 

tion  was  at  least  honest'  Tom-  oubttal  8°lutlon  at  the  b°x  office;  or 

my  Snooks,  who  may  be  ’ seen  ini'  ^ ”uld  l'ave,  achieved  society  dramas, 
the  full  glory  of  his  conversational,^  had  looked  at  the 

powers  at  afternoon  teas;  Curly  Locks  I w thout  awe-  at  the  Alps 

to  whom  even  now-  dazzled  men  kneel  w!thoPt  reverence,  with  a foreign  vil- 

ln  adoration;  Lucy  Locket,  that  young  Et  • Pr!nc®,  de  Borodino 

woman  whose  liberal  views  and  breezy  nal  'Elle  n’est  pas 

deportment  excited  attention  even  in  ' , f°'  said  the  Prlnce,  with  a 

- - - even  in  scowl  on  h,s  darkllng.  brows  ,Mon 


There  are  amenities  in  the  cadet's 
life.  That  species  of  female  theatre- 
goer known  as  the  matinee  chippie  de- 
lights in  the  cadet  show,  and,  we  are 
tcld,  there  are  perfumed  notes  as  well 
as  nosegays  sent  to  the  comedians.  It 
is  a singular  fact,  one  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Krafft- 
Ebing,  that  the  comedians  most  favored 
are  the  ones  in  female  dress.  It  may 
here  be  said  that  these  same  cadets 
furnish  annotation  to  the  theory  of 
Schopenhauer  that  man  is  really  the 
"fair  sex.”  Even  the  feet  and  ankles  of 
many  on  the  stage  in  "Simple  Simon” 
may  well  excite  the  envy  of  women  in 
the  audience.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it;  man  is  a very  superior  ani- 
mal. 


the  wild  town  when  Charles  II.  was 
King;  she  too  Is  an  eternal  type.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Barnet  is  a symbolist. 

In  "Simple  Simon”  Mr.  Barnet  has 
shown  wisdom  in  choosing  the  form 


Lieu,  que  ces  cigarres  sont  mauvais! 
he  added,  as  he  too  cast  away  his 
Cuba,” 


„ . . _ ■'  ° v“~  *«.***  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr 

! # act8  Jlstead  three.  There  Barnet’s  children  turned  out  to  be  his 
are  few  extravaganzas,  there  are  few  collaboratem^  tiia 

|i  trEiv”  “E  EE™"  *r 

[i  Y Introduction  of  our  old  friends  children,  I shall  take  Simple  Simon  for 

J1 1 ™y  neXt  her0’”  And  then  a volce  Piped, 

iney  are  sketched  with  freedom,  but  "Why  don’t  you  take  \laddin  too’” 

r*fledy  quickly'  areidentl-  Aladdin  was  not  so  suggestive  of  busi- 

i , 'u.Hf  knowledge  of  stage  ness  as  the  lamp.  And  no  doubt  in  the 
i effects  and  his  ingenuity  of  invention ; same  way  Sinbad  found  himself  ar- 
i are  recognized  throughout,  and  it  seems  quainted  with  Jack 
I to  me  that  he  has  firmer  control  of  his  - 

I ?ECt,  than  ln  his  former  pieces.  “Cadet”  asks  anxiously,  “Was  there 
Ih  there  is  method  even  in  his  madness!  ever  such  a woman  as  Lucy  Locket?  I 

II  °r  fancy'  The  llmP  Is  not  thrown  in  [should  like  to  have  known  her.”  Oh. 
the  Tr/n.f  hanC?«'  U USed  W‘th  skill;  yes’  Inquiring  youth,  Lucy  and  her 

the  theft’  the  Anal! friend  Kitty  Fisher  were  very  popular 
E 3,11  pIauslble>  and  the  [young  women  during  the  reign  of 
second  act  is  not  merely  a pretext  for  Charles  II 
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The^  mine  of  nursery  rhymes  is  well 
nigh  inexhaustible,  and  Mr.  Barnet  will 
do  well  to  work  steadily  the  vein  that 
he  has  found  so  profitable.  There’s 
Nancy  Lawson,  for  instance,  who  was 
so  fine,  she  wouldn’t  get  up  to  serve 
the  swine,  and  like  a sensible  girl,  staid 
in  bed  till  eight  or  nine:  there's  the 
one-eyed  tailor  of  Bisiter.  See  the 
long  procession:  Cripple  Dick,  Sandy  on 
a Sow,  Billy  Pod,  who  played  upon  an 
old  razor,  the  little  man  with  a little 
gun,  Robin  the  Bobbin,  wooden-legged 
Peg,  Bryan  O'Lin,  Taffy  the  Welchman, 
the  lady  that  lov’d  a swine  (Alas!  her 
name  is  Legion),  Jack  Dandy-prat,  the 
Old  Man  clothed  in  leather.  They  are 
all  very  human;  they  are  as  real  as  the 
men  and  women  of  Ibsen.  We  pity  the 
filmed  eyes  that  do  not  recognize  them. 
They  all  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Bar- 
mecides; but  they  are  immortal.  It  is 
only  the  materialist  who  does  not  see 
them.  And  Sister  Anne  still  watches 
from  the  tower.  And  Zobeide  still  en- 
tertains the  three  royal  calenders. 

We  envy  Mr.  Barnet  his  close 
familiarity  with  all  these  delightful 
people.  It  is  generous  of  him  to  give 
public  receptions  where  we  may  meet 
them  for  a moment.  And  the  man  to 
whom  they  tell  their  confidences,  and 
whom  they  greet  as  host  must  himself 
have  kindly,  tender  qualities,  a most 
companionable  nature. 


*4,  LOT 

specialties,  before  an  Amazon  march 
and  final  tableau.  "Simple  Simon”  is 
to  me  the  best  of  Mr.  Barnet’s  pieces. 

* 

The  music  13  not  too  original  to  per-  1 
Plex  the  hearer  whq.  has  dined  well 
There  are  pleasing  tunes,  as  the  first 

Tro?  and  Trly  L°CkS’  dU&t  betWee" 
T,  °‘  aad  Lucy.  the  song  of  the  Slave 
ot  the  Lamp.  I did  not  care  for  Tom 

[Tucker’s  song  before  the  cottage-  I 
found  it  dull.  The  Chinese  music  in  the 
second  act  Is  very  catching,  and  the 
ihorus  of  the  girls  will  stick  to 
he  memory.  There  is  excellent  de- 
[;criptive  music  in  the  witch's  long 
scene.  Mr.  Tracy’s  entr’acte  “Nym- 
ihia”  is  a graceful  number,  and  I may 
lere  say  that  the  orchestration  is  often 
lainty  and  effective.  Nor  should  the 
yrics  be  passed  by  without  a word  of 
iraise. 

* * * 

The  performance  gave  much  pleasure, 
ven  to  those  who  had  "no  friend,  no 
rother  ’ on  the  stage.  I have  already 
poken  of  the  dry  humor  and  the  in- 
essant  good  spirits  of  Mr.  Stutson. 
Jr.  White  showed  no  mean  ability  in 
)W  cornedy  as  Simple  Simon.  Mr.  Fox 
layed  with  spirit,  intelligence  and 
rlginality.  Mr.  Hawkins  does  not 
ave  as  fat  a part  as  he  had  a year 
go,  but  he  was  generally  excellent  so 
is  as  action  was  concerned.  He  would 
ave  been  more  effective  in  song  if  he 
ad  not  occasionally  over-exerted  him- 
=lf.  Mr.  Barrows  italicized  with  un- 
erstanding  the  mercenary  nature  and 
le  emancipated  views  of ' Miss  Locket 
fid  Mr.  Drew  as  the  Fairy  Queen 
woke  much  laughter.  It  may  be  said 
ith  truth  that  all  upon  the  stage  con- 
•ibuted  heartily  to  the  success  of  the 

1 * . <f 


Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it; 

But  the  devil  a penny  was  there  in  it. 
Except  the  binding1  round  it. 


Yes,  so  runs  the  legend;  for  unfor- 
tunately it  is  a legend.  Halliwell  and 
Rimbault  are  wrong,  it  seems,  in  their  j 
diagnosis  of  the  case  of  Lucy  and  Kitty. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Squire  says  so.  The  real 
name  of  Kitty  was  Fischer.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a German;  she  was  a 
reigning  toast  in  the  18th  century,  and 
In  1766  she  was  married  to  a lucky  Mr.  , 
Norris.  Mr,  Squire  claims  that  the 
name  of  Lucy  Locket  is  borrowed  un- 
mistakably from  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  [ 
The  nursery  rhyme,  by  the  way,  has 
been  sung  as  far  back  as  the  memories 
of  men  now  living  to  the  tune  of  "Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 


In  Derbyshire  the  cuckoo-flower — 
King  Lear  added  it  to  his  fantastic 
crown — is  called  “Lucy  Locket,”  and 
when  children  gather  It,  they  sing 
“Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket 
In  a shower  of  rain. 

Milner  fun’  it.  Milner  gran'  it, 

In  a peck  of  meal  (?  grain),” 


The  ingenious  John  BellendetxKer  re-  j 
garded  nursery  rhymes  as  "unmeaning 
metrical  farragos.”  He  adds  “That 
such  compositions  should  have  acquired 
the  wide  spread  they  have  among  us, 
with  the  form  they  now  appear  in,  is 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  language 
and  the  feelings  of  common  sense. 

* * 8 To  me  they  seem  popular  Pas- 
quinades, elicited  by  the  soreness  felt 
by  the  population  at  the  intrusion  of 
a foreign  and  onerous  church-sway.” 
He  reinstated  them  in  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  original  Dutch.  Thus 
"Little  Jack  Horner”  appears  as 
“Lij  t’el  Jacke  Hoornat?, 

Sat  in  do  koren  er,”  etc. 


“ Fidelio  ’’  as  Sung  by  the  Dam- 
rosch  Opera  Company — First 
Piano  Recital  of  Miss  Adele 
Aus  der  Ohe. 

“Fidelio”  was  given  last  night  by  the 
j Hamrosch  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was 
I as  follows: 

Leonore Lilli  Lehmann 

± lorestan Paid  Kalisch 

Rocco ■ Emil  Fischer 

Pizarro Wilhelm  Mertens 

Fernando Gerhard  Stehmann 

Jaquino Paul  Lange 

Marcellina Augusta  Vollmar 

First  Prisoner A.  Lellmann 

Second  Prisoner Fritz  Derschuch 

The  performance  of  Beethoven’s  no- 
ble opera  was  at  the  best  only  respec- 
table. 

Mrs.  Lehmann  has  been  an  illustri- 
ous singer,  not  as  great  a singer  as 
her  hysterical  admirers  claim,  but  a 
woman  tvho  as  singer  and  actress  won 
deservedly  in  her  prime  high  praise. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  is  still 
an  artist — to  use  a term  that  by  misuse 
is  now  almost  cheap  and  vile.  Alas, 
the  fleeting  and  inexorable  years!  The 
voice  is  no  longer  warm,  throbbing, 
vital.  Strive,  as  the  singer  may,  tones 
are  at  times  refractory,  they  will  not 
obey  the  honorable  demand.  Even  in 
the  zenith  of  her  glory,  Lilli  Lehmann 
wandered  at  times  from  the  true  pitch. 
Now  when  her  star  is  setting,  her  in-  j 
tonation  is  frequently  impure.  Last  ! 
night  when  there  should  have  been 
breadth  and  sonorousness,  the  tones 
were  too  often  weak,  dry,  hollow. 
Never  had  I before  beard  the  famous 
cry  “First  kill  his  wife!”  given  with 
so  little  effect.  In  the  great  aria  of 
the  first  act,  the  singer’s  loss  of  power 
was  very  evident.  In  the  trying  duet 
at  the  end  of  the  prison  scene,  there 
was  a brave  endeavor,  but 'any  emo- 
tion arouised  in  this  thrilling  scene  was 
awakened  by  the  actress  and  not  the 
singer. 

Mrs.  Lehmann’s  impersonation  of  1 
Leonore  is  known  here,  and  it  has  not  ' 
changed  materially  since  she  was  seen  ■ 
here  in  the  spring  of  ’90.  It  is  not  a 
supreme  performance,  but  it  is  honest, 
intelligent,  discreet,  and  at  its  height 
1 eminently  w'omanly. 


w| Hinarkahle 

- ren^th  for  a gentleman  who  had  been 

The  M a ?V  flGt  f0r  days  and  nights. 
Hie  Marquis  ln  “La  Berlchole,”  who 
had  not  lasted  food  or  clothes  for  12 
long  years.  Is  more  realistic.  His  voice 
T°bCeS  ,T  K‘Ve  th°  He  lo  hla  assertion 

doubt  nre  n °C  Mr’  Kall'“cl>  had  un- 
doubtedly greater  physical  strength  and 
endurance  Mr  Kalisch  not  onlyEhoul- 
f 3180  phrased  I"  spasms,  and 

verim  °n  88  th°Uffh  from  a cul- 

/ „iVJr\flscbcr  was  an  estimable  Rocco 
' and  Mr.  Mertens  was  a sufflclentlv 
bloodthirsty  PJzarro.  Miss  Vniim-i ..  ~ 

Marcellina  sang  acceptably,  but  the 
scenes  between  Jaquino  and  Marcellina 

The°P  ?nger.°f  "veIy  Interest rCe  na 

The  Prisoner’s  chorus  was  sung  with- 
,r°h'  attention  to  dynamfe 
aaCWeWaS  straying  from 
* * * 

Miss  Adele  ana  ripr'  YY v,  _ 

' . s aer  °be  pave  the 

irst  of  two  piano  recitals  yesterdav 
afternoon  In  Steinert  Hall  The  Eo 
gram  was  as  follows:  ' rh  P °" 

j «Eeatl^adl3^^e^no->nor..,  Bach-Tau.sig 

I heil.En  drel  BrVnin  ' bei' 

I Prelude  and  Fugue  n mi.™  Franz  Kullak 
Three  Etudes,  Op  25  yo  7 2 ^,  ’ aF00'8 
A alse,  A-lIat,  On  4'>  ' *’  2 and  3.  .Chopin 

Andante  and  Polonaise Chopin 

| Barcarole,  F minor".  y,--, -Chopin 

Etude ••  -Rubinstein 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise.  No"i2  US  derT9be 

Miss  aus  der  Ohe  is  a il'™! -Liszt 

apd  yesterday  she  was  in  Ercles’s^n" 
She  did  not  apparently  understand  nr 
appreciate  the  acoustic  nrnn.fr «"d  <■ 

I steinert  Hal!,  The  murmur  or  ttejg 

of  a piano  is  heard  in  this  admirable  I 
chamber  as  distinctly  as  though  you  j 
were  close  to  the  pianist  and  she  were  i 
Idling  secrets  to  you  alone,  but  Miss  j 
au3  der  Ohe,  probably  from  frequent  ! 
performances  in  large  rooms  or  with  I 
an  orchestra,  did  not  take  these  acous- 
tic  properties  into  consideration,  and 
;as  a result,  she  appeared  often  to  her 
‘ disadvantage.  Thus,  in  her  rejoicing 
j in  her  strength,  she  forced  tone,  until 
sound  degenerated  into  noise.  This  er- 
ror of  judgment  was  especially  notice- 
able in  her  performance  of  the  first 
three  selections,  the  first  of  the  etudes 
and  the  andante  and  polonaise  by  Cho- 
[ pin.  In  Tausig's  arrangement  of  the  or- 
gan fugue  she  at  times  achieved  an 
organ  tone,  and  indeed  her  performance 
was  extremely  brilliant;  but  there  was 
little  or  no  enjoyment  from  her  playing 
of  the  G minor  suite.  In  this  suite  she 
pounded  without  possible  excuse,  and 
such  music  of  Bach,  written  for  a tink- 
ling instrument,  is  ruined  when  thun- 
dered forth  from  a modern  concert 
grand.  Only  in  the  Musette,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  Sarabande  was  there 
a revelation  of  the  Bach  of  his  period. 
The  gique  was  not  well  rhythmed;  in- 
deed, there  was  scrambling.  It  may 
be  said  right  here  that  throughout  the 
concert  there  were  occasional  exhibitions 
of  the  slovenliness  that  comes  from  un- 
due speed  and  much  giving  of  concerts. 

Her  playing  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata  j 
did  not  move  me.  Perhaps  this  was  i 
the  fault  of  the  music  itself,  for  the  ; 
passion  of  the  work  lies  in  the  title  j 
rather  than  in  the  notes.  Franz  Kul-  ' 
lak  is  an  esteemed  pedagogue,  and  his 
essay  on  the  trill  is  a masterpiece  ln 
its  way;  but  he  is  a laborious  com- 
poser, and  a careful  analysis  of  the 
water  of  his  three  springs  would  show 
little  that  is  musically  exhilarating  or 
strengthening.  The  second  of  the 
Studes  by  Chopin  was  played  delight- 
fully. Brilliancy  that  was  too  brilliant 
characterized  her  performance  of  the 
other,  numbers  by  Chopin.  Her  color- 
ing was  glaring.  Her  own  etude  is 
admirably  written  and  extremely  ef- 
fective, and  she  played  it  superbly. 

As  regards  the  Rhapsodie,  it  may  be 
said  that  for  some  years  Miss  aus  der 
Ohe  has  been  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  players  of  Liszt. 

Truly  a remarkable  pianist,  one  who 
has  all  the  qualities  of  a heroic  pianist. 

Her  individuality  is  pronounced;  it  is 
Amazonian.  The  true  aus  der  Ohe  is 
not  revealed  in  sensuous  music.  She 
is  not  sentimentally  inclined;  her  play- 
ing  is  generally  without  morbidezza. 

Not  that  she  is  rigid.  Not  that  her 
coldness  is  the  result  of  contempt  for 
emotion.  Her  emotion  has  not  been  ) 
developed.  I doubt  if  it  has  been  > 
awakened.-  As  she  is  today,  she  is  ■ 
unique;  very  interesting,  at  times  ex- 
asperating. For  she  sometimes  abuses 
her  giant  strength.  I know  of  no 
woman  who  is  today  her  rival,  unless 
it  be  Theresa  Carreno. 

PHILIP  HALE. 
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noforto  recital  given  by  Mrs. 
M'd  Wood  In  Stelnert  Hall  last 
liad  much  to  commend  it  to 
attention.  Mrs.  Wood  per-  ■ 
in  elaborate  yet  well  varied 
It  Included  the  concert-stUck, 

; three  etudes  from  op. 
In:  the  impromptu  op.  36.  and 
splanato  and  polonaise,  Cho- 
group  of  pianoforte  pieces  by 
:.s,  Sehutt.  Henselt  and  Sgam- 
had  for  its  final  number  the 
to  Fantasie,"  by  Liszt. 


- — - -j.-, ».iy  similar  set 

et  orchestral  selections  tit  at  has  been 
heard  here  for  several  ^seasons.  The 
last  two  of  the  three  great  Bs— also 
Bizet  and  Peter  Ilyltch  Tschaikowsky 
were  the  composers. 

The  soloist  for  the  violin  concerto  by  j 
Brahms,  op.  77.  was-  Concortmelster 
Kneisel.  An  episode  of  no  inconsiderable 
charm  interspersing  the  performance 
was  a cadenza  to  its  first  movement 
b.v  C.  M.  Loeffler. 


art,  before  the  griory  < 
mui  when  a gentleman  oxpr?ss3fr''hls  fl  conquered  the  singers  of 
admiration  for  the  three  great  men— 

Jean  and  Edouid  c\e  Reszke  and  Las- 
salle — she  said  ’ 15  ,~4”' 


\\ 


\Y 


P’ 


jnrr.i'  prepared  for  this 
i with  an  abundance  of  mechan- 
t..  with  nimble  lingers  and  flexible  i 
jests  possessing  unusual  strength  anti  | 
rsatllitv  of  technique.  She  is  en- 
»w.  1 with  a musical  nature  whlon 
iM  but  the  slightest  hint  of  its  real 
due  when  she  played  the  Weber  con- 
■rt-stvek  Here  the  playing  had  sue  h 1 
jscuritv  and  insecurity  in  attendance 
ion  it  as  later  on  proved  to  he  unjust 
, her  abllltv  for  Mrs.  \\  ood  show  s 
otilv  a well  developed  mastery  of 
ire  technical  difficulties,  but  she  has 
h'-her  right  than  this  to  appear  in 


\ renewed  experience  with  this  con- 
certo could  not  have  failed  to  enhance 
the  generally  favorable  impression  it 
created  among  musicians  when  it  was 
dirst  produced  here. 

In  fact,  the  statement  of  its  first 
theme  by  the  violas,  ’celli,  bassoons 
and  horns  and  its  development  seems 
nearer  what  -Beethoven  would  have 
written  than  Anything  that  has  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Brahms.  The 
adagio  has  a certain  noble  simoltc- 


adagio  has  a certain  noble  simpllc-  { 
y.  ^and  dellca  t ^^-efined  sentiment, 

no  -ess  unchavapieristlc  of 


. , , interpretation  of  the  Chopin  im- 
nromDtu  op  36.  was  of  Itself  sufficient 
th  it  she'  Is  possessed  of  poetic  feeling. 
Xow  and  then  this  degenerates  into 
sentimentality,  and  at  an  expense  of 
on  afliQuately  objective  and  straight- 
forward  style.  The  fault  was  by  no 
means  a characteristic  feature  oi  lier 
recital,  and  it  is  one  that  the  gifted 
pianist  can  easily  overcome  by  cleav- 
ing none  the  less  to  Chopin,  but  to 
&gch  and  Handel  more.  . , , , 

She  appears  to  be  excessively  in  love 
with  her  art,  and  this  affection  at 
times  is  more  assertive  than  it  should 
be  It  expressed  itself  in  an  undue 
use  of  the  tempo  rulato  when  she  played 
the  Chooin  polonaise. 

Her  memory  is  of  a masterly  type. 
A most  interesting  pianist  she  surely  is. 
She  Is  original  in  her  ways  and  means 
of  expressing  the  composer's  intent; 
but  she  seems  invariably  sincere  in 
her  relation  to  that  intent.  All  in  all 
considered  and  with  such  faults  and 
excellences  as  have  been  frankly  point- 
ed out  justly  weighed  In  the  balance, 
Mrs  Wood  is  an  unusually  artistic 
pianist  and  of  fine  natural  and  ac- 
quired endowments.  Her  recital  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Buckingham,  whose  pupil  she  is. 

C.  L,  Capen. 


gratifying-  In  the  final  move- 
ment an  unspontaneous  and  labored 
attempt  at  humor  has  its  reconcilia- 
tion in  its  virtuosal  embroideij  for  the 

^°dli "81H^k^3^^o^en5i 


eaAlc_jUAC  ocvav*.  “If  they  would  go  Into 
German  opera  for  two  or  three  years 
they  would  become  artists.”  This  com- 
ment of  the  greatest  living  dramatic 
soprano  was  an  admirable  specimen  of 
a peculiar  form  of  narrow-mindedness 
which  afflicts  our  German  brethren.  It 
is  about  time  that  a few  short,  sharp 
1 words  were  said  about  their  strange 
1 state  of  mind,  and  this  is  the  place 
i where  the  truth  is  always  spoken  with- 
out hesitation.  When  a German  talks 
about  “German  opera”  he  means  opera 
of  any  nationality  given  in  what  he 
calls  the  “German  spirit.”  But  in  plain 
fact,  when  he  says  “German  spirit”  he 
is  using  a vague  phrase*  which  he  him- 
self cannot  explain.  You  can  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  the  true  German  spirit  in  a per- 
i formance,  but  you  will  not  meet  many 
i persons  who’  can  tell  you  what  “Ger- 
| man  spirit”  is. 

' Meyerbeer’s  “L’Africaine”  has  been 
given  here  in  German,  and  there  was 
something  very  German— whether 

“spirit”  or  not  I cannot  say— about  the 
performances.  “Carmen”  and  “Faust” 
were  given  here  in  German  and  in  the 
Gerrpan  manner,  and  I fervently  pray 
that  It  may  not  be  my  misfortune  to 
be  present  at  such  performances  again. 
Worst  of  all,  however,  “Don  Giovanni, 
the  masterpiece  of  a great  German 

. : Vvxr  dor- 


Italian  .schools,  the  Italian  stage  was 
notable  for  its  utter  Insincerity.  The 
opera  was  not  treated  as  a drama  in 
music,  but  as  a costumed  concert,  and 
the  vanity  of  the  artist  overrode  the 
body  of  art.  In  those  days  the  Ger- 
mans alone  clung  to  the  truth.  They 
persisted  In  treating  the  opera  as  a 
form  of  drama  and  in  devoting  all  their 
energies  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
dramatic  content  of  each  work.  Of 
course,  when  the  work  was  truly  dra- 
matic. the  results  were  splendid,  and 
because  the  most  dramatic  of  all  works, 
those  of  Wagner,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively performed  by  Germans,  some  of 
ns  came  to  think  that  no  operatic  per- 
formers had  the  true  dramatic  spirit 
but  the  Germans:  and  so  we  called  It 
the  ‘‘German  spirit."  And  when  we  did 


LI1C  \jr*r i uian  u.  ^ 

that  we  fastened  upon  the  spirit  every 
blemish  in  its  embodiment  and  thought 

* u i . nir.ro  liocontial  to  a PArrPbt 


that  they  were  essential  to  a correct 
manifestation  of  the  spirit.  And  that, 
'gentle  reader,  is  an  example  of  the 
'‘marvelously  logical  and  discriminative 
method  of  thought  of  a large  proportion 
of  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  think 
about  music  at  all. 

The  German  spirit  is  beautifully 
present  in  the  individual  Wagner  per- 
formances at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  It  Is  willful  blindness  to  re- 
fuse to  perceive  it.  M.  Jean  de  Reszke's 
Tristan  is  notable  for  its  sincerity.  Its 
self-absorption,  its  devotion  to  the  dra- 


ue  tnau  even  ----- 

niece  for  violin  and  orchestra  could  be 
1 Required  to  contain.  It  seems  musically 


SCHUBERT’S  BIRTHDAY  IS  CELEBRATED 


’ l 


Twentieth  Century  Club  H^nrs  l'l.mp 
Hale,  Kfrungcon  navies,  tarl  « olf- 
sohn,  and  Eupreu  lloegner. 


Tnr>  mrtnuci: 

k Y brated  in  song  ar.< 
flt  l — 1 | Century  club  at  tT 

HJt  : Allerton.  No.  !'.«•> 


mho  birthday  of  Franz  Schubert  uas  cele- 
br^ed  in  song  ar.d  story  by  the  Twentieth 
the  residence  of  Samuel  W . 
i mo.  i»W  Prairie  avenue,  last  night. 
Philh,  Hale,  the  musical  critic  of  Boston,  de- 

irsiM  ssr  "~ 


^lY^Yhk^di-aingul'shed  and*  dominated  I 

Me  wls  ^ born  mefodist.  Like  M^rund 


emb°th"  Operatic  stage  possessed  a 
i - . t ' for  hirn  but  he  had  no  calling 

rf,Cln  n?nr?  His  operas  had  been  found 
old-fashion.  .1  in  manner  and  dull 
In  speech.*  Nor  would  Schubert  s church 
eserved  his  name,  Mr.  Hale 
’<:  »o  future  generations.  . 

Even  now  there-  was  a dispute  concerning 
Schubert"  true  rank  in  the  domam  of 
mu-dc  Some  critics  objecteri  to  his  songs, 
saving  thev  were  piano  compositions  with  a 
voice  In  while  others  Replied  that  they 
were-  too  lyrical,  not  suiiiciently 
and  nlaced  them  below.the  labored  songs  of 


mfiet  as  much  as  In  the  strictly  concerto 
SeAse  of  The  term,  a work  of  rare  per- 

enThe'  refined,  logical  and  masterly 
cadenza,  composeci  for  be 

^''is^noT^h^’mf^  ahfh|terical 

a"r  e^b  u t* a °p  e rfec  1 1 y T Tat  ural  °a 1 1 tl  W'‘ ° 

lifei 

more  experienced  contemporary,  it  un- 

murakF?Lz'  Kneisel*  performed  the 
work  in  that  masterly  faction,  Perfect 
taste  and  loyal  artistry  that  are  wu 
thoroughly  well-known  of  him  to  re- 

q Jltr fg  fiifflcuftd to  subdue  enthusiasm,  or 

sk.44; js*ri  ssws  i 

has  naTYieMi  evoTved"  With  such  lavish 

any  such  charming  aT  haikowski  has 
reweTled  Tn  tTfe  magnificent  allegro 
V The  andante  marziale  i-s  not  without 
ftom^thrteonoTf  mphony  by  Raft 

SSV  1 Xt  "bs  iAorPelaSart’hZeeanaTu?e  °of 
C0The‘nfinale  of  the  work  is  a slight’y 

exaggerated  and  noisy  inustraUon  of 

"fotpsous  in  music,  but  it 
AUSeftTv  unique  and  scholarly  move- 

otheFno&rthy  features  of  the 
Often  coarse,  and  quite  invariably  un- 

tssSas  tSns  js&s&mg 

th«  overture  and  symphony  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  orchestra’s  best  work 
At  the  16th  concert,  a week  from  next 
i Qoinrdav  the  Academic  overtuie  by 
Ira'hmsf  ’ fourth  concerto  by  Bub.n- 
stein  Beethoven  s symphony  No.  t 

‘and  the  sixth  Hungarian  rhapsody,  by 


--  a great  German  matic  contc-nt  of  Wagners  hook.  The 
genius,  was  given  in  German  by  Ger-  man  js  always  in  the  character  and 
mans  in  the  German  style,  and  tne  tn  tb'P 


mans  in  the  German  style,  and  the  alwayg  )n  tke  picture.  He  never  for 
whole  thing  was  so  utterly  dead  tnat  L n j‘nstant  steps  out  of  either.  Tn 
the  very  bones  of  it  rattled.  . "Siegfried”  he  follows  the  same  meth- 

Lillt  Lehmann  showed  a unique  mis-  » 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  her 

i.  i „ -u  ^ wi  ode  tVi/w  v 4-»  m ark 


tum-ciiutlil  i-  U1U  . 

own  art  when  she  made  the  remark 
above  quoted.  Did  she  expect  Jean  de 
Reszke  to  interpret  Vasco  dl  Gama  in 
the  Wagnerian  manner?  Did  she  believe 
1 it  possible  for  him  to  make  of  that  su- 
perficial, insincere  and  inconsistent  op- 
eratic figurehead  a dramatic  study  like 
Lohengrin?  If  she  had  made  her  com- 
ment on  M.  de  Reszke’s  performance 
of  Lohengrin  in  the  season  of  1891-2,  she 
i would  have  said  something  significant, 
and  her  criticism,  viewed  in  the  light  oi 
the.  Tristan  and  Siegfried  of  the  same 
artist,  would  have  sounded  prophetic. 
But  Mme.  Lehmann  missed  that  “Ger- 
man spirit”  about  which  so  much  is 
said  and  so  little  known.  She  demand- 
ed its  presence  in  an  essentially  French 
work.  Or  she  thought  she  did.  Can  it 
be  that  even  the  great  Lilli  Lehmann 
thought  that  the  language  made  a dif- 
ference7  » 

At  this  very  day,  when  so  many  of 
-us  are  reveling  in  the  spiritual  exalta- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
performances  of  ‘‘Tristan  und  Isolde 
Ynd  "Siegfried,”  there  are  people  who 
sneer  at  them  and  declare  that  the 
"German  spirit"  is  absent  from  them. 
If  these  people  are  right,  then  this 
“German  spirit”  Is  something  which, 
like  the  answer  to  Dundreary  s famous 
question,  “No  fellah  can  find  out.  It 
is  a mysterious  and  impalpable  some- 
thing which  is  to  be  found  only  *n 
performances  by  Germans.  If  you 
pin  a German  right  down  to  net  ails, 
he  will  finally  tell  you  that  the  De 
Reszkes  give  you  Wagner  and  water, 
i that  they  have  robbed  the  masters 
I work  of  its  barbaric  roughness  and 

, , it.  * V,  *■  -i-Virx.fr  Vl  Q 0 no  I - 


ods,  and  in  both  dramas  his  brother 
faithfully  accompanies  him.  Mr.  ms- 
pham  is  as  good  a Wagnerite  as  one 
can  find.  Mme.  Lltvinne  s Isolde  and 
Briinnhllde  must  stand  almost  wholly 
on  their  sincerity,  for  they  have  not 
much  else  to  commend  them.  Yet  tney 
certainly  are  honest,  and  they  are  far 
better  vqcally  than  some  that  the  Ger- 
mans  gave  us.  Who  can  forget  the , 
spasmodic  Moran-Olden?  , 1 

There  is  altogether  too  much  loose 
and  careless  comment  on  musical  per- 
formances. A popular  saying  is.  ^ h.very 
man  lias  a right  to  his  opinion  In  a 
certain  sense,  of  crurse,  that  is  lrue- 
F.verv  one  has  a right  to  entertain  an 
opinion,  but  no  one  who  has  not  thought 
it  out  carefully,  weighed  the  artistic 
evidence  on  both  sides,  and  measured 
the  value  of  words  has  any  ri0ht  to 
ynake  his  opinion  public,  even  in  con- 
versation.  Every  person  In. an  audience 
is  a self-constituted  critic,  and  it  is  on 
his  criticism  that  the  manager  relies, 
for  upon  it  is  dependent  his  prosperity. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  such  criJ'_ 
clsm  is  correct.  If  it  is.  then  Mr. 
Charles  Hoyt  is  a greater  playwright 
than  William  Shakspeare.  because  his 
nlti  vs  draw' more  money. 

If  this  loose  talk  about  the  ■German 
spirit"  continues,  I shall  expect  finally 
to  be  told  that  Mr.  Seldl  has  lost  R be- 
cause he  does  not  permit  the  orchestia 
W be  noisy-anti  all  ignorant  persons 
know  beyond  doubt  that  Wagner  must 
be  noisy. 


The  following  review  of  Emily  Sol- 


work  of  its  DarDaric  rougiuiess  i dene.g  memoirs  appeared  in  the  Pal 

r«|S' a- .!-;!< - - 


IJszt^wilT*  be’ played.  The  soloist  wi 
bn  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 


Ill 


tl  ; 


In 


striking  characteristics  of  Schubert  s 
Mr  Hale  aid.  were  their  spontane- 
auntfng  nu-lody— a natural  birthright— 
^ over  modulation,  a singular  good 
in  finding  the  one  Inevitable  phrase 
i«.  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  poem- 
there  was  his  spontaneous  slmpllcitj, 
her.  the  ineffable  melancholy  that  was 

’'corisblerlng* his  instrumental  music,” 


v - H 7 


about  music. 


‘abi.  “ Judgment  Is  not  sure  of 
his  largest  instrumental  works  ho 
Irresistible  and  authoritative  a» 
e-  Iilffuseness  is  the  curse  of  his 
•ai  music.  He  repeats  over  and 
n a theme  or  harmonic  progression 
• ted  him  He  wrote  at  headlong 
t wrote  music  because  It  was  his 
i of  expression.  He  created  a new  . 
emotional  song.” 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  on 
That  “German  Spirit.” 


i glows  "with  smooth  melody  _ 

these  are  not  matters  of  spirit,  but 
of  form.  These  assertions  mean  simply 
! that  these  men  have  at  a blow  de- 
molished  the  silly  theory  that  the  Wag- 
nerian declamation  is  unsingable  and 
that,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  sung 
even  bv  those  who  can  sing  it. 

1 Wagner’s  recitative  is  not  unsingable. 

| Lehmann  herself  helped  to  prove  that. 

I So  did  Fischer.  They  are  doing  it  yet 
1 Furthermore,  Wagner  never  Intended  it 
to  be  unsingable.  He  would  have  wept 
with  joy  if  he  could  have  had  it  prop- 
erly sung  in  his  day.  But  singers  who 
were  sufficiently  masters  of  their  art  to 
•sing  his  music  were  all  at  that  time 
wedded  to  other  styles  and  to  theories 
of  operatic  performance  which  made 
them  useless  for  Wagner's  purposes 
Therefore  he  had  to  train  a new  school 
: of  performers,  and  most  of  them  were 
not  finished  singers.  Their  vocalization 
■ was  rude,  unpolished,  gutterai,  ex- 
- I plosive,  and  the  public,  hearing  a new 
style  of  music,  voiced  ip  this  rude,  bar- 
barian manner,  naturally  thought  the 
! roughness  an  essential  part  of  the  mu- 
1 sic  Wagner  was  blamed  for  the  faults 
I'  '0f  xuis  oingers.  If  there  had  been  De 
! Reszkes  and  Bisphams  and  Nordicas  to 
sing  "Tristan  und  Isolde”  in  1865,  two- 
thirds  of  the  opposition  to  Wagner  s 
1 music  would  have  died  upon  the  spot, 

' and  the  production  of  "Der  Ring  des 
Nlbelungen”  In  1876  would  have  been 
awaited  as  an  event  certain  to  take  its 
place  in  musical  history  beside  the  pro- 
duction of  Bach's  "St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion" and  of  Beethoven’s  fifth  sym- 

' We*  have  to  thank  Mr.  Max  Alvary 
for  a good  deal  of  the  American  mls- 
conception  of  the  ’’German  spirit  He 


lmosi  , mat.  ca—  - — - — Miss  S°ldR"< 
Now.  j iS  not  forgotten  in  this  city,  ancl  tm 
l'"f  irony  of  the  review  will  appeal  to  mans 
of  our  now  most  respected  and  respect 
able  citizens: 

Once  upon  a time,  and  for  a lont 
time,  memoirs  were  all  about  court 
and  camps— the  intrigues  and  loves  an 
wars  and  wickednesses  of  great  gentle 
men  and  fine  ladies  alone.  An  actor 
wife  or  an  orange-wench  might  occa 
sionally  figure  in  them,  but  not  a 
orange  wench  or  actor’s  wife.  Persons  o 
quality  suplied  the  most  infamous  a 
well  as  the  most  charming  amour- 
and  there  was  no  thought  of  mterestin 
the  world  in  any  hero  less  titled  tha 
a brigadier  or  any  rogue  under  an  abb< 
Pint  even  befo-e  the  noi-much-lamente 
Greville  left  us  the  last-  book  of  tnr. 
quality  there  had  been  great  innov 
tions  on  the  most  entertaining  of  a 
forms  of  literature;  and  now 
thoroughly  enfranchised  taste  finds  a 
light  In  memoir-writing  wh|c’h  U 
Grunch  -r"  could  not  have  called  by  th. 
name  wdthout  choking.  1 

In  these  spacious  times  all  sorts  <■ 
celebrities,  sadly  remote  from  t I 
Gruncher  sphere,  write  stories  of  oth<| 
celebrities  smaller  still,  and  do  so  will 
a success  which,  though  refinement  ma| 
affect  to  deplore  it,  Is  undeniably  legiti 
mate.  For  in  our  day  there  is  a va| 
reading  public  no  less  entitled  than  ai| 
other  to  follow  its  own  choice  in  S?--s| 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  tas« 
in  scandal;  a public  which, 
riety  of  circumstances  entirely  guime£| 
acknowledges  no  difference  of  Interi  ■ 
between  the  lives  of  lion  comiques  a ■ 
those  of  other  exalted  personages  l jj 
itch  of  curiosity  is  the  same,  the  liumi| 
interest”  (which  is  everything,  aceorj 


1 


Narrow=mindedness  of  German 
Singers  and  Admirers. 


Literary  Indiscretions  of  Our  a 


/occasion  of  Rare  Interwt— 

'Tschaikowsky’ a | 
Second  Symphony— FraDZ  Kaei- 
sel-s  Success  With  the  Violm 
Concerto  by  Brahms. 


Old  Friend  Miss  Soldene. 


\ 
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not  always 
r e of  a program  j , 
h Symphony  con-  |l 
ing,  as  usual,  in 
p-ty  and  breadth.  1 1 
i r i a strictly  non-  ' 


The  following  article  on  "that  rare 
German  spirit”  by  Mr.  William  J.  Hen- 
d'-rson  of  the  New  York  Tlme»  is  so 
sane  and  pertinent  that  we  do  not  hesd- 
,a„.  m quoting  it  in  full.  It  should  be 
read  by  every  one  who  cares  for  opera 
Italian,  French,  German  or  even  Lug-  | 

fish:  . I 

n Is  said  that  In  the  first  season  of 
Italian  and  French  opera  under  the  AD;  j 

y.  Schoeffel  & (Trail  management  1.1  ^ 


most  beaptiful  form;  but  he  «ng  and  ^Xfii^qually  TAnocen  t‘or  other  wh| 
j dSeLanotCdiscr°imlRatef  and  it  cannot  ills-  Soiden-i 

I cans"1  Mahx6  AlvaryTrformed  Siegfried,  book  a place  in  literature 

vanity  beforo  the  altars  of  he  > . T^efl(1Ies  aruj  Johnnies  and  Annies  a i 

mimrnmmmm 


cannot  say 'that  the  book  is  no,  am.i 

? uni  | 
,me  p j. 

sencet 


b-y.  .Schoeffel  & urau  . 

Lehmann  sat  in  a box  and  w ■ •„  • . 

ihi  i rformance  of  L AtricaJne, 


the  poetic  content  of  Wagner’s  drama 
as  Mr.  Alvary’s,  and  he  teaches  us 

“r er man  spirit”  demands  guttural  female  delicacy  h«fe  and  tnere  a 
vocal  eruptions,  and  strained  I but  so  surprising  that  we  can  >i| 

SSSS  riS3 ! 

lei  US  "dut  the  truth  of  this  mat-  i3  ,,0  other  explanation  or  It.  q 

, ' « hav  > ,i,istak,-n  species  for  This  would  be  seen  at  once  i e 

" In  the"  elder  days  of  operatic!  quote  the  wost  striking 
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vm  uber- 
in  addi- 

„ It  may 

Wj  '«  *alu,  however,  that  even  In  the  minor 
•oesy  of  the  time  we  have  never  en- 
ountered  such  delight  In  physical 
harm,  such  worship  of  It,  or  so  gener- 
us  an  apportionment  of  worship.  Nor  is 
i bestowed  on  female  loveliness  alone, 
hough  here  our  authoress  Is  lavish  to 
decree.  She  boldly  recognizes  our 
wellness  also:  frequently  testifying, 
1th  a naivete  which  cannot  be  as- 
umed.  to  the  crushing  effect  of  mascu- 
beauty  upoii  female  beholders.  It 
probably  quite  true,  and  has  partlv 
een  suspected  all  along:  but  Miss  Sof- 
Mie  must  not  be  surprised  If  avowals 
fhich  would  be  all  Innocence  in  a Pal-  I 
-®  Of  Truth  get  her  Into  trouble  in  the  | 
jurts  of  ciltleism. 

And  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  she  I, 
>es  not  know  how  inconvenient  some 
her  recollections  must  be,  as  printed  J 
r the  circulating  libraries  in  1897.  A | 
■od-natured  woman  (that  is  quite  l| 
aar),  she  might  have  reflected  that! 


nee  of  strains  that 
In  most  orthodox 
movements. 


and 


free 

conventional 


The  Knelsel  Club  was  assisted  In  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Loeffler’s  new  octet 
by  Messrs.  Pourtau,  Metzger,  Schti- 
eker  and  Golde.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  speak  of  the  work  itself  after  one 
I hearing.  I confess  that  on  the  whole 
I was  somewhat  disappointed  In  it. 

Mr.  Loeffler  Is  a violinist  of  the  very 
first  rank.  His  playing  at  a Symphony 
concert  this  season  might  well  have  ex- 
cited the  praise  and  even  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  violinists.  His  merits  as  a com- 
poser have  been  frequently  discussed 
and  his  characteristics  analyzed  In  the 
Journal.  In  preceding  compositions  he 
has  appeared  as  a refined,  polished,  im- 
aginative revolutionary,  in  his  octet 
ho  is  nihilistic. 

When  a composer  denies  all  accepted!! 


•Ttn-  infill  nave  reneciea  mat  | uemes  an  accepted 

hen  I.ord  Johns  go  to  the  expense  1 theories  concerning  lonalitv  and  hroike 
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ts— an  inch  wrong  this  way  or  f ful  men’  he  may  °reer  as  a reasonable 
t,  gathers  not  properly  distributed  '[  excu?e>  "Yes,  all  that  you  say  Is  true- 
-not  correctly  graduated”— they  do  f but  did  1 not  gain  an  effect  by  each 


mllles.  And  what  tale-telling'  is 
x or  Dord  Alfred,  who  could  not 
to  tea  with  the  ladles  of  a certain 
itre  after  a rehearsal,  bearing  a 
P-ndly  basket  of  dried  haddocks  under 
i arm,  without  all  the  world  knowing 
/years  and  years,  afterward? 
^tecollections  like  these — and  there  is 
•onsiderable  variety  of  them  here — 
;/p  never  meant  to  be  recollected  in 
'nt;  and  their  publication  must  have 
*1*  effect  which  Miss  Soldene  could 
i possibly  have  contemplated.  Other 
cl  Alfreds  will  think  twice  before 
ft  banquet  poor  ladles  of  the  ballet 
i ried  haddocks  and  brown  sherry. 
I-wever.  the  book  is  not  all  indis- 
rion,  though  there  is  a great 
1 of  matter  in  it  which  is  much 
i w amusing  for  most  people  than  it 
be  for  some,  and  yet  of  no  harm 
nybody.  Miss  Soldene  saw  the  rise 
le  music  hall  from  conditions  that 
t be  called  pothouse  to  the  splen- 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Alhambra; 

. therewith  she  also  witnessed  the 
‘•otlon  of  many  clever  singers,  dan- 
actresses,  from  poor  pay  and  ob- 
ntv  to  fortune  and  fame.  Miss  Sol- 
was  herself  one  of  these.  Taking 
first  regular  salary  at  the  Oxford 
c Hall,  she  presently  made  u great 
ess  in  the  "Grand  Duchess"  else- 
re  and  afterward  in  "Chilp£ric.” 
aevievc  de  Brabant”  and  "Da  Fille 
ladame  Angot.” 
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ue  for  her;  and  perfectly  contented 
j\  were  with  each  other.  In  eager 
suit  of  her  career  she  was  a great 
1 in  the  provinces,  a great  deal  in  the 
ited  States,  and,  as  she  herself  would 
| fear  to  say.  all  over  the  shop  in 
jStraiasia.  So  she  taw  some  strange 
nes.  and  came  into  communication 
h a great  vareiety  of  managers,  au- 
*rs.  and  actors;  and  here  she  touches 
m off  in  a way  which,  though  it 
Iks  the  repose  of  Vere  de  Vere, 
unds  in  true  artistic  merit.  Opera 
uffe  artistry,  no  doubt,  but  very  tell- 
and  amusing  at  that.  Jealousy  of 
h other  as  "pros”  is  said  to  be'  the 
at  vice  of  the  votaries  of  the  stag*', 
t as  kindness  to  each  other  as  hu- 
n creatures  is  their  distinguishing 

ot  a spark  of  jealousy  smolders  in  1 
is  Soldene'8  pages:  and.  to  be  just. 
DSOcyer  speaks  of  her  malice  should 
it  in  French.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
pays  off  an  old  score,  but  never1 
.warning  of  her  intention,  and 

: :SI1  fnPipn  1 1 lianrlonmn  n.%1.. 1 ,1 


Whatever  monotony  is  in  his  octet  is 
due,  however,  to  repeated  strivings  af- 
| ter  effect  rather  than  any  adherence  to 
that  which  is  conventional. 

Now  the  disappointment  mentioned 
above  grew  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
certain  monotony  in  harmonic  as  well 
as  melodic  treatment.  The  first  move- 
ment opens  in  delightful,  characteristi- 
cally Loefflerian  manner,  and  then  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  dealing  with  in- 
trinsically simple  materia!  soon  becomes 
perplexing;  the  vocabulary  is  crammed 
with  exotic  words;  colors  are  shades 
that  are  often  hardly  distinguishable. 
There  is  a diffusemss  in  the  ingenuity, 
there  is  a verbosity  of  effect.  The  hcar^ 
would  fain  hear  a few  measures 
that  tell  simply  a simple  stor*.  And 
in  this  movement  there  seems  to  be  a 
comparative  lack  of  true,  genuine,  co- 
herent musical  thought.  The  second 
movement  is  often  very  beautiful.  There 
are  combinations  of  tonal  colors  known 
only  to  the  composer.  There  is  virility 
in  his  melancholy.  There  is  a warmth 
that  Is  not  always  found  in  his  musical 
work.  In  spite  of  a considerable  dis- 
play of  curious  melodic  wealth,  in  spite 


leeause 

generous  and  the  nocturne  ot 

Liszt  and  the  fantasy  before  the  fugue 
1 ach  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  Insatiable  audience  did  not  regard 
I the  program  as  too  long,  and  it  was 
f greeny  and  merciless  enough  to  Insist 
j on  an  encore  at  the  very  end. 

It  Is  difficult  to  speak  In  cool  terms 
concerning  the  performance  of  Miss  aus 
dcr  Oho  yesterday  afternoon.  She  gave 
a remarkable  exhibition  of  that  which 
Is  noblest  and  also  most  brllliunt  in 
P*1U1°  P|ayIn^-  1 <to  noit  know  whether 
Hhe  did  or  did  not  play  the  Waldstein 
sonata  in  the  “true  spirit”  of  Beetho- 
ven. for  I have  never  been  able  to  find 

, v the  "true  spirit”  exactly  is 

| Neither  Beethoven  nor  any  one  of  his 
con  emporaries.  nor  any  one  of  his  I 
pupils  has  given  us  definite  informa- 
tion. If  a pianist  should  play  this 
sonata  as  though  It  were  a piece  by 
hopin,  he  would  surely  be  open  to 
censure,  for  the  styles  of  the  two  men 

Padera<3c^ly,dfff0rent;  and  K0  when 
Padeiewski  plays  music  by  Beethoven 
It  seldom  gtves  pleasure  to.  the  thought-  _ 
lul,  for  his  peculiar  romanticism  does 
not  exhibit  Beethoven  in  his  pTcufiar 
strength  and  beauty. 

Beethoven,  of  all  composers,  laughs 

nLaa°S,tUr'  Now’  Mlss  aus  der  Ohe 
nlhmf  th„e  WaIdstein  with  eminent 
nobility  of  thought,  with  a care  that 
no‘  *°°  apparent,  with  a sim- 
P c y that  was  not  severe  or 
affectedy  naive,  with  a pulse  that 
while  it  never  flagged  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  feverish.  Admirable 
was  the  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s 
variations,  and  thoroughly  charming 
was  that  of  the  Spinning  Song  and 
the  presto.  It  would  be  a great  relief 
If  pianists  would  have  the  courage  to 
omit  the  fantasy  and  play  only  the 
fug-ue,  whether  they  use  Bach’s  origi- 
nal version  or  prefer  Billow’s  tinker- 
ing:. The  fantasy  is  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned  and  dull;  the  fugrue  Is  a mar- 
vel of  beauty,  especially  when  it  Is 
played  with  such  perfect  tone  and 


v. * . , ounuus  mcioaic  wealth  in 

fo?  her"  a^nd  °f  >10lyr'ant  appeals  to  the  heart. 
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spite  of  sumptuous  rhetoric,  the  finale 
is  not  authoritative. 

Perhaps  my  disappointment  in  the 
work  as  a whole  is  because  Mr.  Loeffler 
has  already  done  much  and  aroused 
still  greater  expectations.  I regard  him 
as  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  original 
composers  of  this  period.  I value 
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sufficiently  handsome  aeknowledg-  octet  as  10  to  1. 
It  of  its  un-Christian  eh n T . 


highly  hi3  imagination  and  his  fastid- 
iousness in  expression. 

I go  still  farther.  I now  commit  blas- 
phemy in  the  sight  of  the  people.  For  I 
find  a higher  flight  of  pure  imagination 
in  Mr.  Loeffler's  octet  than  in  the  C 
sharp  minor  quartet  of  Beethoven.  And 
when  Mr  Loeffler  is  dull  in  his  octet 
I prefer  his  dullness  to  the  dullness  of 
Beethoven  in  the  said  quartet.  And 
'the  dullness  of  Beethoven  In  the  quartet 
is  to  the  dullness  of  Mr.  Loeffler  in  the 
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lt  of  its  un-Christian  character  (S^e 
I revenge,  on  behalf  of  self  and  fe'l- 
-coun  cry  women,  upon  a generation 
bnsomless  American  females  who 
Wden.-d  her,  and  them,  "beefy;"  lit- 
knowing  how  proud  they  would  be 
their  own  flowing  contours  when 
line  relenting,  bestowed  that  grace 
n themselves.) 

qe  of  her  stories  illustrates  once 
|'«  th®  well-known  fact  that  the  most 
erienced  managers  often  go  wrong 
he  prediction  of  failure  or  success, 
was  a very  experienced  manager 
1*.  much  against  his  will,  brought 
“GeneviAve  do  Brabant”  in  London 
doubt  its  success  became  ccr- 
Lv  whe--.  from  a seat  in  the  stalls, 
vitnrssed  a final  full-dress  rehearsai 
he  piece  "At  the  end  of  the  flrst 
he  pats  his  tidy  little  necktie  sever- 
jjimcs.  and  says,  ‘There's  nothing  in 
If  imply  nothing  In  it;  utter  failure’  ” 
« ledlately  afterward  the  manager 
’.S  adapter  of  the  pieee  "had  a 
! words,  and  next  night  “Genevieve 

1 1 Brabant”  proved  one  of  the  most 
Wmendous  successes  of  the  time. 
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ith  Concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
'fj)t  — First  Performance  of  Mr. 
oeffler's  Octet. 

je  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
Jert  given  last  evening  in -Associa- 
Hall,  was  as  follows; 

Itet  in  E-flat  major Dittersriorf 

I for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello 
I two  clarinets,  harp  and  double- 
I bass  (Allegro  moderato.  Adagio 
I mol  to.  Andante— Allegro  alia  Zin- 
Sjara)  - y ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■. ...C.  M.  Loeffler 
(M.S.  First  time.) 

let  In  C-sharp  minor,  op.  131. .Beethoven 
I was  a pleasure  to  hear  again  the 
lie  quartet  of  Dittersdorf.  There  is 
I development  of  the  themes,  and 
[(aneity  is  more  in  evidence  than 
vet  there  is  an  honest,  direct  ap- 
W melodic  frankness  that  is  irre- 
j In  the  finale  there  is  a modern 
•0*ts  though  Dittersdorf  had  in  his 
>®ned  to  strolling  gypsies  and 
V t^he  relish  of  audiences  of 


his  | 
and  | 

the  j 


That  Mr.  Loeffler,  influenced  on  one 
side  by  Russian  musical  thought  and  on 
the  other  by  French  fastidiousness  in 
expression,  should  turn  his  back  on  that 
which  has  been  accepted  should  not 
prejudice  anyone  against  him.  The  com- 
poser would  be  false  to  himself  and  his 
art  if  he  did  not  follow  his  bent.  Musio 
today  is  in  a strange,  unsettled  condi- 
tion. No  one  can  tell  the  next  swing  of 
the  pendulum.  Perhaps  out  and  out 
nihilism  in  music  would  be  just  now  of 
mighty  advantage.  And  therefore  I am 
not  disappointed  in  Mr.  Loeffler’s  octet 
because  he  does  not  follow  with  bowed 
head  and  cringing  knees  some  most  re- 
spectable predecessor.  I am  disap- 
pointed because  in  this  peculiar,  origi- 
nal work  Mr.  Loeffler  has  not— at  least 
I think  he  has  not— out-loefflered  Loef- 
fler. 

• * * 

There  was  a large  audience,  which  ap- 
preciated fully  the  admirable  playing 
of  the  musicians,  and  called  for  Mr. 
Loeffler  after  the  performance  of  his 
piece. 

The  next  concert  will  be  Monday  even- 
ing, March  8 

PHILIP  HALE, 

I 7 , 

Second  Piano  Recital  of  Miss  Adele- 
aus  der  Ohe— Miss  Olive  Mead’s 
Concert. 

Miss  aus  der  Ohe  gave  her  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a good  sized 
and  very  applausive  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows; 

Senate,  C major,  Op.  53 Beethoven 

Variations  Serieuses,  two  songs  without 
words:  No.  1,  F major;  No.  2,  Spin- 

Presto,  Op.  7 Mendelssohn 

Chromatic  Fantasy  arid  Fugue Bach 

(Buiow  Edition.) 

Berceuse 

yaise  Caprice . .Tauslg 

Suite.  Op.  2 Adele  aus  der  Ohe  : 

Bouree.  Sarabande.  Menuet.  Gavotte 
Locturne,  No.  1,  Tarantelle  from  Vene-  ' I 

zia  e Napoli Liszt  1 

This  concert  gave  great  pleasure,  in  l 
spile  of  its  unnecessary  length;  un- 


serene  intelligence  as  delighted  yester- 
day. Tausig’s  valse  was  given  with 
superb  dash  and  incredible  aplomb.  Sel- 
dom has  such  a performance  of  bra- 
jvura  been  heard  in  Boston.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Miss  aus  der  Ohe’s 
playing  of  Liszt’s  Tarantelle.  Her  own 

suite  in  the  old  style — more  or  less 

pleased  chiefly  by  the  gavotte.  The 
I menuet  is  decidedly  weak. 

Miss  aus  der  Ohe  yesterday  was  at 
her  very  best,  and  her  very  best  is  not 
easily  excelled.  She  gauged  the  hall 
more  successfully  than  at  her  first  re- 
cital, and  her  use  of  the  damper  pedal 
was  far  more  discreet.  In  supreme 
moments  yesterday  she  swept  every- 
thing before  her,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  comparison  with  other 
pianists,  there  was  no  thought  of  other 
j pianists.  In  certain  ways  she  is  in- 
j imitable.  And,  remember,  that  her 
, great  and  noble  qualities  make  you 
forget  the  absence  of  purely  sensuous 
oharm  in  tone.  After  all,  sensuousness 
is  not  the  final  word  in  music. 

**• 

Miss  Olive  Mead,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Lena  Little,  contralto,  and  Miss 
Downer  and  Mr.  Zach,  accompanists, 
gave  a concert  last  evening  In  Steinert 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Fantasia  appassionato,  op.  35.. . .Vieuxtemps 

Vieni  che  poi  sereno Gluck 

Lucia  Luzzl 

Dites-moi Nevln 

Printemps  nouveau Vidal 

Chaconne  Bach 

Aria  from  orchestral  suite  in  D........ 

-j  . . Bach-Wilhelmi 

Hungarian  dances Brahms-Joachim 

Songs: 

Where  the  Bee  Sucks 

Oh!  Willow,  Willow,  Willow 

yvh0  Is  Sylvia? Schubert 

Knapsoaie  hongroise,  op.  43 Hauser 

Miss  Mead  has  evidently  been  most 
carefully  and  intelligently  taught.  Her 
technique  has  been  developed  equally 
and  sanely.  Her  bowing  is  free;  her 
tone  is  large  and  firm;  her  intonation 
is  generally  pure  and  without  suspicion. 
She  plays  with  conscience  and  zeal. 
Furthermore,  she  is  undoubtedly  music- 
al in  mind.  But  last  night  she  failed 
to  show  in  any  marked  degree  an  emo- 
tional nature.  Perhaps  emotion  has 
been  suppressed;  perhaps  it  has  not  yet 
been  awakened;  perhaps  she  is  not  emo- 
tional. It  may  be  said  of  her  at  the 
present  stage  that  she  gives  genuine 
promise.  That  her  playing  was  for  the 
most  part  monotonous  in  the  fullness  and 
breadth  of  tone  doies  not  necessarily 
discredit  her.  One  word  of  advice-  Of 
all  musical  machines,  the  violin  is  the 
most  exasperating  to  him  who  realizes 
that  the  violin  may  be  the  most  emo- 
tional of  instruments. 

Miss  Little  did  not  sing  well.  Her 
tones  were  mushy,  her  breathing  was 
too  audible,  her  phrasing  was  ineffect- 
ive, hev  emotions  were  not  plausible. 

PHILIP  HALE, 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  about  the  so-called 
domestic  cat.  a noble  independence  and  au- 
tonomy which  should  remove  it  from  the 
dominion  of  man.  and  bring  it  under  the 
category  of  wild  animals,  which  are  not 
property. 


The  Earnest  Student  or  Sociology 
called  on  us  yesterday.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  a Lown  where  he  had  spent 
pleasant  years  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
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hi  snld;  “for  certain  llinslons  ar 
no  more.  The  streets  there  seem 
Pinched  and  deserted.  The  people, 
though  friendly,  appear  to  be  anxious 
about  little  things.  Their  amusements 
nre  potty.  One  of  the  leading  business 
inen  told  me  a story  an  hour  long  about 
n * slipping  on  l he  Icc  when  he  was 
playing  hooky.  He  hurt  his  shoulder 
and  he  was  rubbed  by  a man  for  two 
bours  each  day.  He  told  me  what  the 
man  said  and  ho  described  his  personal 
appearance.  I had  not  seen  my  frlen  1 
for  ten  years,  and  all  he  could  talk 
j about  was  a trifling  Injury  to  his  shoul- 
der. The  state  of  my  shoulder,  right  or 
left,  did  not  Interest  him. 


"I  know,"  continued  the  Earnest  Stu- 
dent  of  Sociology,  “this  Is  an  unphi- 
Josoplileal  outburst  on  my  part— but  I 
suppose  the  hocky  gossip  was  the  last 
• m , T.  ^’as  ln  lho  town  only  a day, 
Hint  I tried  to  see  my  old  friends.  It 
was  dreary  work;  I wish  I had  stayed 
here.  For  instance.  I met  Pickett  He 
and  I were  room-mates.  I met  him  on 
tnc  Street.  We  shook  hands  effusively. 
We  simultaneously  cried,  ‘Why  you 
haven’t  changed  a bit.  Not  a day  old- 
er. Now  what  are  the  facts?  Pickett 
has  lost  ail  the  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  His  side  hair  is  badger  gray. 
(His  moustache  Is  frosty.  His  eyes  are 
oysterish,  and  crows  have  walked  about 
them.  I noticed  his  hand  trembled 
.much  of  the  time.  Pickett  has  seen  at 
[least  50  summers,  and  probably  more 
hard  winters.  I asked  him  what  he 
was  doing.  'I’m  a landscape-gardener* 
-was  his  reply.  I found  out  afterward 
that  he  Is  Superintendent  of  the  leading 
cemetery. 

"I  know  perfectly  well  that  in  his 
eyes  I am  an  old  man,  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly old.  but  along— along— and  some- 
what battered.  He  was  too  courteous 
to  mention  my  condition  to  me,  but  I 
am  sure  that  when  he  went  home  he 
said,  'Maria,  do  you  remember  Smith-  j 
ers,  who  lived  here  when  we  were  en- 
gaged? Well,  I saw  him  today.  You  j 
■wouldn’t  have  known  him.  He’s  i 
sight.  He  looks  as>  if  he  were  fio  years 
old.  Poor  fellow!  I guess  he’s  had  a 
bard  time  of  it.  Why.  I felt  like  a bov 
when  I looked  at  his  face.  I wonder  if 
he  drinks  too  much.’ 


, And  then  I saw  some  of  the  women 
lowborn  I thougnt  beautiful  in  earlier 
days.  They  are  now  interested  singu- 
larly in  their  husbands?  and  children; 
ibey  apparently  cannot  talk  about  any- 
thing else.  It  was  a relief  to  find  one 
j that  had  been  divorced  and  remarried 
since  I last  saw  her;  for  she  mentioned 
neither  one  of  her  husbands. 


Such  a visit  is  a shock  to  your  self- 
esteem. Tour  old  friends  are  not  sure 
that  you  live  in  Boston.  One  says,  ‘I 
knew  you  were  somewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. Any  luck?’  Another  asks,  ‘Mak- 
ing a living?’  and  he  looks  you  over, 
surprised  to  find  your  boots  soled  and 
your  linen  clean.  They  know  nothing 
about  the  paper  read  by  you  before  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  East  Brook- 
field, or  your  annotations  to  Dr.  Watts’ 
Divine  and  Moral  Songs.  They  would 
not  believe  you  if  you  were  immodest 
enough  to  tell  them  yout  real  position 
-n  the  community;  how  you  are  pointed 
■out  in  the  street  to  visiting  villagers- 
how  you  were  invited  to  sign  a remon- 
strance  of  the  Anti-Posters  and  Tights 
Society  I am,  to  my  old  friends,  Bill 
| Smithers,  and  no  honors,  medals,  deco- 
| rations,  not  even  possible  pompous 
funeral  eulogy  will  raise  me  in  their 
eyes  from  thq  low  plane  on  which  I met 
1 hem  years  ago.  Why.  when  I told 
Ihem  of  my  rooms  in  Cherry  Street  they 
did  not  know  the  street;  they  had  heard 
of  Beacon.  Commonwealth,  and  even 
Brimmer.  ’Cherry?’  They  shook  their 
heads  ill  doubt.  Of  course  I shall  at- 
tend the  great  fight  in  Nevada,  but  the 

freedom  of  A and  a gold  snuff  box 

would  net  tempt  me  to  break  the  jour- 
ney.” 


A.  W.  F.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Is  It  i 
true  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Higginson  wrote  a i 
letter  to  Mr.  Paur  after  the  Symphony  j 
Concert  ln  which  Strauss’s  'Tod  und 
Verklarung’  was  produced,  protesting 
vigorously  against  such  ’hdlienmusik  ’ | 
OS  he  saw  fit  to  call  it?”  We  do  not  I 
know.  We  advise  A.  W.  F.  to  address 
himself  personally  to  Mr.  Higginson, 
who  is  never  so  genial  and  open- 
breasted as  when  invited  by  an  out- 
sider to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


fills  is  indeed  depressing  news:  “The 
carabidae  of  Lihue,  Kauai,  are  now 
l“st  forever.” 

Sir  Spencer  Wells,  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  who  was  zealous  in  the  abate- 
ment of  the  smoke  nuisance,  was  cre- 
mated. 


1 


study  when  he  was  younger 


and 


for  t home  two  Hogsheads,  my  friend, 
ftiu-b  Homer  says  lie  In  Heaven  full,  the 
-i-e  of  the  good,  the  othrr  of  the  111  Fates  of 
Jon:  It  Is  not  Jupiter  that  sits  to  draw  out 
and  transmit  to  some  a moderate  share  of 
"V'ls  mixed  with  good,  but  to  others  only 
jn qualified  streams  of  evil,  but  It  Is  we  our- 
•eivos  do  It:  those  of' us  that  are  wise  draw- 
ing out  of  the  good  to  temper  with  our  evils, 
make  our  lives  pleasant  and  potable:  but  the 
Treater  part  (which  are  fools)  are  like  Sieves, 
which  let  the  test  pass  through,  but  the 
worst  and  the  very  dregs  of  misfortune,  stick 
to  them  and  remain  behind. 

Felix  Adler  based  his  statement 
“marriage  gives  an  Incomparable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  correction  of  faults’*  on 
elemental  facts.  The  opportunity  for 
pointing  out  faults  is  improved  nobly 
by  husbands  and  wives.  This  is  why 
marriage  is  so  popular. 

Reading  an  article  on  the  curious 
ailments  of  trades,  we  observed  that 
“boilermakers  get  deaf  from  the  con- 
tinual loud  noise.”  Yet  neither  players 
nor  singers  in  Wagnerian  opera  lose 
their  hearing. 

••from  our  point  of  view,  \ egetanan- 
ism  ranks  with  Teetotalism  and  Jaeger- 
dressism.  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the 
forms  of  dissipation  naturally  resorted 
to  bv  people  whose  early  training  for- 
bids incursions  into  vice  properly  so 
called.  It  pleases  them  and  doesn't 
hurt  us.  But  fancy  living  on  lentils 
and  parsnips  with  the  snow  inches  deep 
on  the  ground!  Gammon  and  spinach, 
especially  spinach.” 

Adding  spring  water  to  whisky  is 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

Commend,  us  to  “Pop”  Goodell,  the 
sumptuary  legislator  of  Michigan.  He 
proposes  to  introduce  a bill  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  other  language  than  Eng- 
lish in  hotel  and  restaurant  bills  of 
fare.  "When  I take  a pig  to  market 
and  get  *3  50  for  it,”  says  “Pop”  in  his 
6imple,  unaffected  way,  “I  want  to  be 
able  to  go  to  a hotel  and  buy  -what 
victuals  I want— not  make  a guess  at  It. 
When  Molster  and  I were  In  Chicago 
we  sat  down  to  table  and  I see  three 
kinds  of  potatoes  in  French,  and  I 
thought,  of  course,  the  dearest  was  the 
best.  I ordered,  and  when  my  meal 
came  in  I found  I had  two  kinds  of 
potatoes  and  only  one  kind  of  meat.” 
Alas  for  the  consistency  of  man!  “Pop” 
in  hi3  bill  -prefers  “menu”  to  “bill  of 
fare”  and  "hotel”  to  "Inn"  or  "tav- 
ern."   

Gulson  at^the  Porphyry  has  been  de- 
pressed for  some  days.  Last  night  he 
confessed  the  cause.  “My  life  insur- 
ance is  due  in  March  and  1 d’on’t  see 
how  I can  pay  it  without  borrowing 
frohi  somebody.  Somebody  who  lends 
is  now  a rare  bird.  It  seems  to  me  | 
that  the  practical  advantage  of  life  in- 
surance to  the  Insured  is  this:  he  wor- 
ries himself  to  death  In  the  effort  to 
pay  the  annual  premium:  his  wife  then 
receives  the  reward  for  the  lawful 
suicide."  

X.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "In  every 

vlllage  is  there  not  some  important  per- 
son. who,  thinking  himself  to  he  well 
educated,  exults  in  the  use  of  long 
words,  which  he  hurls  at  gaping  neigh- 
bors? There  is  one  in  L . He  talks 

glibly  of  procuring  an  ‘ablli,’  calls  one 
of  his  associate  politicians  an  ’embeez- 
ler.’  another  a ‘damned  old  hypo- 
drome,’  and  to  cap  the  climax,  In  speak- 
ing of  the  progress  made  by  his  sisters 
during  their  attendance  at  the  ‘dee- 
etrlck'  school,  says  they  went  through 
■partial  parentage.’  a fact,  all  things 
considered,  some  of  us  are  inclined  to 


trails!  Ah.  the  eyes!  Ah,  the  poor  In- 
terior envelope,  the  wretched  mucous!  ” 

Nor  was  our  dear  and  lamented  friend 
in  higher  spirits  Feb.  18,  1878.  “History 
Is  the  greatest  breviary  of  discourage- 
ment. You  find  in  It  only  rascals  or 
honest  fools.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  commenting 
on  the  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide 
given  by  the  coroner’s  Jury  in  the  case 
of  the  eamvict  shot  in  trying  to  escape 
front  Dartmoor  Prison,  disapproves  of 
the  verdict,  and  gives  tills  advice;  ad- 
vice that  is  sinister  when  you  remem- 
ber the  present  outrageous  treatment 
of  prisoners  at  Dartmoor:  "It  may,  per- 
haps. be  suggested  that  the  prison  au- 
thorities would  do  well  to  Improve  their 
machinery  for  recapturing  their  fugi- 
tives, and  to  abandon  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, except  in  cases  of  actual  at- 
tacks on  their  officials  or  any  outbreak 
of  mutiny.  They  can  make  their  inter- 
nal discipline  a sufficient  deterrent 
against  prison-breaking.” 


Miss  L.  C.  May’s  Piano  Recital  in 
Stein  ert  Hall  Yesterday  After- 
noon. 

The  progrant  of  Miss  May’s  concert 


X.  adds.  "There  is  a word  they  use 
here  when  they  speak  of  the  ditch  dug 
to  relieve  the  roadway  of  surplus  water; 
the  word  is  ‘cassy.’  ” Can  anyone  give 

the  origin?  

Because  an  elephant  In  England  lately 
killed  a man  who  once  had  wronged 
him,  the  newspapers  have  been  filled 
with  articles  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
beast.  But  this  Intelligence  Is  no  recent 
discovery.  Ludovicus  Vertommanus 
nearly  four  centuries  ago  spoke  most 
i -spectfully  of  elephants  whom  he  met 
near  the  city  of  Bislnager;  "The  Ele- 
phant, of  all  foure  footed  beastes,  and 
nexte  vnto  man.  Is  most  witty  and  i 
doctblc,  and  not  farre  from  humane  I 
•ence,  and  surmounteth  all  other  beasts 
in  strength.  • • • Some  are  sold 

there  for  fyve  hundred  peeces  of  golde, 
and  some  (as  they  say>  for  two  thou- 
sandc;  which  peraduenture,  is  not  for 
their  greatnesses  of  bodie,  but  rather 
for  certayne  properties,  wyt,  and  doclll-  | 
tie,  wherein  some  farre  exceede  other, 
(lea  a*  among  men.  And  I dare  well 
say  that  I haue  seene  some  men  much 
inferior  to  Elephants  in  wyt  and  sense." 


Sth  of  February,  1889,  Mr.  Ed- 
e Goncourt,  who  was  evidently 
lng  real  well — only  from  fair  to 
ranging  toward  middling — en- 
,hl3  beautiful  thought  in  his 
"Ah,  the  stomach!  Ah,  the  en- 


was  as  follows: 

Scnata  Traglca,  op.  43 Schumann 

L’  Alouette GUnka-B: alakn  e w 

-rwoh!on?hmsfe 


£uSue . Liszt 

Sape^?°"  i 

Etude  de  Concert . 

Miss  May  has  a very  pretty  knack  at 
smooth  runs  and  even  arpeggios.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  she  has  a 
well  developed  technique.  She  also  has 
a good  memory. 

Her  qualities  of  technique  were  dis- 
played to  her  best  advantage  In  the 
pieces  by  Scholtz,  Moszkowski  and  Sa- 
pellnikoff;  indeed,  the  Danse  des  Elfes 
by  the  last-named  was  repeated  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  audience. 

Qualities  higher  than  the  purely  me- 
chanical were  not  displayed  In  her  per- 
formance yesterday.  Her  tone  was 
often  hard,  so  that  you  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  metal  strings,  as  though  she 
played  through  the  piano.  She  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  appreciation  of 
rhythm,  or  accentuation — witness  her 
gelatinous  reading  of  Schumann’s  “Atif- 
schwung.”  Her  drawing— if  a term  of 
one  art  may  be  applied  to  another  art 
was  faulty.  She  gave  no  large  idea  of 
proportion  or  form.  Her  playing  was 
monochromatic,  and  the  one  color  was 
gray.  Her  playing  was  monotonous, 
ineffective,  and— in  the  full  sense  of-the 
word — unmusical. 

And  yet  the  mechanism  of  her  art 
commands  respect.  What  is,  then,  the 
trouble? 

It  is  not  that  she  has  been  badly 
taught,  for  she  has  had  unusual  ad- 
vantages. The  best  teachers  can  go 
only  to  a certain  point  with  certain 
pupils.  It  is  more  likely  that  of  late 
years  Miss  May  has  thought  solely  of 
technique,  has  sacrificed  everything  to 
technical  proficiency.  There  are  young 
pianists  who  are  thus  absorbed;  they 
cultivate  themselves  only  In  this  nar- 
row line;  they  do  not  stimulate  their 
mind  by  reading,  by  the  study  of  na- 
ture, or  by  association  with  men 
and  women.  They  pursue  the  shadow, 
the  substance  escapes  them.  For  of 
what  avail  is  mechanical  proficiency 
when  the  emotions  are  unknown  qual- 
ities, when  the  mind  has  not  been  im- 
proved broadly  and  sanely? 

Miss  May  showed,  in  MacDowell’s  son- 
ata—one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions of  the  last  fifty  years  to  the 
repertory  of  the  pianist — that  she  did 
not  understand  clearly  the  structure 
of  a sonata,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"tragic”  or  the  musical  contents  of  the 
noble  work.  The  choice  was  unfortu- 
nate; for  few  pianists  are  equal  to 
this  particular  task.  But  in  lesser  pieces 
Miss  May  showed  the  same  essential 
Ignorance  of  the  real  and  necessary 
equipment  of  a pianist.  Even  In  the 
pieces  in  which  her  technique  was  best 
displayed,  the  hearer  felt  the  absence  I 
of  wit,  intellectuality,  soul. 

■Tls  a pity,  ’tls  a pity.  Miss  May  has 
too  good  fingers  to  bo  allowed  to  go 
on  In  her  present  way  without  a word 
of  protest.  A teacher  can  impart  a 
certain  amount  of  information;  the 
pupil  must  supply  the  rest.  Miss  May 
should  at  once  ponder  the  subject  of 
emotion.  She  should  also  mark  the 
fact  that  rhythm  is  at  the  foundation 
of  music.  To  play  quickly  and  smooth- 
ly a large  number  of  notes  is  a proof 
of  a student’s  Industry;  it  does  not 
necessarily  give  pleasure  to  the  hearer;  i 
it  is  not  necessarily  a kindness  to  the! 
composer. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble,  your  love,  1 
But— why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs. 

Now  that  Mr.  Carl  Faelten  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  Director  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
the  President  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
institution  have  discovered  that  he  was 
an  admirable  officer.  Thus  Mr  Dana 
"spoke  highly  of  the  Improvements 
made  under  Mr.  Faelten’s  administra- 
tion ” Thus  Dr.  Moxom  came  all  the 
way  from  Springfield  to  Introduce  a 
resolution  In  which  the  Trustees  c 
pressed  "their  high  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Faelten’s  ability  as  a teacher  of  mu®lc- 
and  6f  his  endeavors  to  improve  the 
methods  and  elevate  the  ideals  of  musi- 
cal education  in  America;  in  ^‘ch 
thev  tendered  to  him  “their  hearty 
thanks  for  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
the  Conservatory.”  May  they  not  yet 
succeed  in  persuading  Mr.  Faeltej 
to  withdraw  his  resignation.  Can  they 
spare  the  services  of  such  a valuable 
man? 

Plow'  pleased  Mr.  Faelten  must  be  by 
ouch  appreciation— posthumous  appre- 
ciation, but  appreciation. 

And  here  is  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  really 
had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  The 
nomination  fell  like  a roasted  lark  from 
the  sky.  There  is  only  one  little  rift 
within  the  lute,  that  by  and  by  may 
make  the  music  mute.  "Mr.  Dana  said 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  would  continue  the 
methods  now  in  use.”  These  "methods 
now  in  use"  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Faelten  and  posthumous  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Trustees.  Does 
Mr.  Chadwick  wish  at  some  future  time 
to  set  to  music  for  solo  voice— adagio— 
dolente,  ma  con  passtone— these  touch- 
ing lines  of  the  playwright: 

"Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But — why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs? 


Read  the  tributes  paid  Rooert  Or 
son?  who  died  in  1824.  "In  his  first  fight 
with  Gullv,  as  in  his  battle  with  Crlbb, 
he  had  his  men  beaten  to  a standstill, 
so  that  it  was  feared  that  Gu*ly  '"oult) 
die  while  Crlbb  fell  down  and  did  not 
recover  for  some  minutes."  This  ex- 
cellent gentleman  sat  to  Lawrence  and 
was  lectured  upon  by  Carlisle,  Professor 
I of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academj . He 
was  a lover  of  tunes  and  verses,  a per- 
son of  manners  and  sentiments.  - , 

those  were  the  glorious  days  of  pugi- 
lism. As  Mr.  Henley,  well  says,.  Pu- 
gilism was  a part  of  the  nation  s life 
and  a moving  factor  in  the  nation  s art 
and  politics  * * • a dreadful  age,  no, 
doubt;  for  all  its  solid  foundations  of 


We  trust,  however,  that  the  suspicion 
is  unfounded.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick— lit  Mr.  Faelten  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  change  his  mind— seems  an 
admirable  one.  He  is  a man  of  natural 
Yankee  shrewdness  as  well  as  musical 
instincts  and  education.  No  doubt  his 
temper  will  be  often  tried;  but  he 
kr-ows  how  to  be  elastic  as  well  as  firm. 

“Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  owns  4000  houses 
In  New  York  city.”  This  is  probably 
the  reason  why  he  does  not  live  there; 
the  embarrassment  of  choice  of  dwell- 
lng  house  would  be  too  much  for  his 
nerves.  _____ 

When  Mr.  Dyer  of  Plymouth  heard 
that  the  shortage  in  the  Town  Treasury 
was  about  $10,000,  he  said,  “I  did  not 
think  it  was  so  much.”  Truly  a modest 
•saying,  worthy  of  Plutarch’s  men.  Here 
Is  'Vno  boisterous  exultation,  no  leaping 
lnt  the  air  and  cracking  together  ot 
the  })[  eels. 


TVp  regret  to  say  that  accounts  of 

. 'ghts  are  no  longer  picturesque. 

They  a e stiff  with  prosaic  detail;  they 
are  not  pictorlally  descriptive  or  highly 
imaginative.  There  is  a display  of  a 
meagre  vocabulary.  Thus  "jab  as  verb 
and  noun  is  used  with  tiresome  reitera- 
tion. The  good  old  terms  and  phrases 
have  disappeared.  Nor  are  we  consoled 
for  the  loss  by  the  statement  that  "the 
spectators  yelled  like  demons.  Oh  for 
the  days  of  Thomas  Moore,  when  there 
was  glory  to  be  won  even  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  a fight. 

"With  roving  aim,  but  aim  that  rarely  miss  d 
Round  lugs  and  ogles  flew  the  frequent  fist; 
While  showers  of  facers  told  so  deadly  well. 
That  the  crush'd  jaw-bones  crackled  as  they 
fell!” 

We  should  look  the  truth  in  the  face 
without  blinking.  The  glorious  days  of 
pugilism  are  over,  and  all  the  legislators 
In  Nevada  cannot  revive  them.  Not  | 
even  the1  Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan,  who,  it 
appears,  is  now'  "hog-fat,"  was,  at  the 
zenith  of  1 is  fame,  the  equal  of  Gen- 
tleman Jackson,  the  dear  friend  of 
Byron;  Jackson,  “a  man  of  character 
and  integrity— polite,  agreeable,  rep-  | 
utable,  a capital  talker,  a person  of 
tact,  energy  and  charm.”  His  rooms 
■were  “the  most  attractive  lounge  in  the 
West  End;’’  he  Instituted  the  practice 
of  making  a rm’se  f°r  the  beaten  man; 
"bis  manners,”  said  Byron,  "are  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  of  the  fellow’s  of 
my  college  whom  I meet  at  the  nipn 
ifi’blf”  and  a great  monument— -a  couch- 
ant  lion  and  a naked  athlete  (weeping) 
-subscribed  by  h,s  pupils,  marks  hip 
place  in  Brompton  Cemeter> . 

What  modern  fight  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  a modern  poet  of  high  re- 
nown? John  Keats,  the  high  priest  of 
beauty,  saw  the  mill  between  Randall 
and  Turner,  and  tapped  his  fingers  on 
the  window  pane  to  give  Cowden 
Clarke  an  Idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
Nonpareil’s  lilts.  This  was  in  1818.  Tom 
Moore  tells  the  story.  "The  fight 
lasted  two  hours  and  tw'enty  minutes. 
Turner's  face  was  a good  deal  de- 
humanized, but  Randall,  the  conqueror, 
had  hardly  a scratch.  * * * A beau- 
tiful sunshine  broke  out,  * • and 
had  there  been  a proportionate  mixture 
of  women  in  the  immense  ring  formed 
by  the  crowd,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  brilliant  spectacle.’’ 

William  Hazlitt’s  story’  of  the  mill 
between  Bill  Neate  and  Hickman  Is  one 
th»  mu ' i < i niccos  of  RnKllsn  prose. 


But  for  vanity  the  race  would  have  died 
out  long  ago.  There  are  some  men  whose 
lives  seem  to  us  as  undesirable  as  the 
lives  of  toads  or  serpents;  yet  these  men 
breathe  in  tolerable  content  and  satisfac- 
tion. If  a man  could  hear  all  that  his  fel- 
lows say  of  him — that  he  is  stupid,  that  he 
is  henpecked,  that  his  brain  is  softening, 
that  he  has  said  all  his  best  things— and  if 
he  could  believe  that  these  pleasant  things 
are  true,  he  would  be  in  his  grave  before  the 
month  was  out.  Happily  no  man  does  hear 
these  things;  and  if  be  did,  they  would  only 
provoke  inextinguishable  wrath  or  inex- 
tinguishable laughter.  A man  receives  the 
shocks  of  life  on  the  buffer  of  his  vanity.  , 

They  say  that  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield 
is  writing  a book  entitled  "How  I fell 
in  love  with  Myself." 

This  report  moves  to  smiles  all  those 
who  regard  life  as  merely  beer  and 
skittles.  It  vexes  the  vain  who  have 
never  done  anything.  They  chafe,  they 
cry  out  against  such  preposterous 
vanity.  

And  yet  what  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able book  this  projected  novel,  or  auto- 
biography, or  satire  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
might  be!  As  Alexander  Smith  said  in 
his  essay  "On  the  Importance  of  a Man 
to  Himself”— you  will  find  it  in  “Dream- 
thorp,”  that  most  delightful  book 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  knew 
very  well  and  from  which  he  occasion- 
ally lifted  a thought  or  expression— 
"Each  man  Is  to  himself  the  most  im- 
portant thing  In  the  world.” 

A man  in  love  with  himself  is  in- 
variably faithful  to  the  object  of  his 
affection.  Even  Mr.  Mansfield,  a man 
of  whims,  a fantastical,  has  never 
swerved  in  his  passion  for  himself.  W e 
do  not  single  him  out.  He  Is  only  one 
of  thousands.  This  species  of  lover 
finds  daily  npw  riches  In  the  beloved 
one.  He  discovers  fresh  physical  and 
mental  charms.  There  Is  a steady 
growth  ,of  worthiness.  There  Is  no 
divorce  court;  for  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible rival,  no  Incompatibility  of  temper. 
There  can  here  be  no  horror  of  drunk- 
enness, no  charge  of  cruelty. 


How  beautiful  Is  the  dawn  of  this 
love!  The  man  becomes  aware  of  his 
own  perfections.  Constant  intercourse 
confirms  his  suspicions.  He  should  be, 
must  be  loved.  There  is  here  a return 
to  the  old  fancy  of  Aristophanes,  Plato 
et  al.  Man  originally  was  twofold.  The 
story  that  the  Ideal  woman  whom  he 
seeks  Is  his  severed  half  is  only  a 
legend.  For  does  he  not  fall  in  love 
with  himself?  Does  he  not  feel  sure- 
like  unto  the  cockroach — of  possessing 
all  admirable  male  and  female  quali- 
ties? When  he  exclaims,  "Death  and  j . 
Death  alone  can  separate  me  from  my 
love,”  he  is  guilty  of  no  amorous  ex- 
travagance. This,  this  is  true  love, 
passing  the  love  of  women. 

The  Feburary  Lotus  is  without  a I 
surprise.  Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  t 
continues  to  abuse  Mr.  Elbert  Hub-  j 
bard.  

“Querist"  writes  thus  to  the  Journal;  ’ 
“After  quoting  the  observation  that 
‘boilermakers  get  deaf  from  continual 
noise.’  you  write,  ’Yet  neither  players 
nor  singers  in  W’agnerian  opera  lose 
their  hearing.’  I differ  with  you  You 
err  To  what  other  source  would  you 
attribute  the  flatting,  the  sharping,  the 
inartistic  and  promiscuous  cavorting  of 
most  of  the  singers  of  Wagnerian  opera 
whom  we  have  heard  in  Boston?  They 
were  once— years  ago— good  singers, 
with  true  voices.  It  not  the  orchestral  j 
din  of  the  Bayreuth  show-pieces,  what  j 
other  affliction  has  beset  them?  No 
other,  assuredly,  than  that  din— huge,  I 
resonant,  destructive,  overwhelming. 
The  singers  of  the  music  of  Wagner 
are  sacrifices  to  art;  or,  rather,  to  a 
product  of  art  which,  like  a cataract,  j 
Is  made  up  of  rainbows  and  noise.  ■ 
Furthermor. — pardc-n  the  excurslon-ls 
It  not  likely  that  Wagner,  who  was 
not  a charlatan,  suffered  from  periodic 
deafness?” 

No,  "Querist.”  These  men  and  women 
to  whom  you  refer  were  not  good 


black  swan.  We  heart!  one  once — the 
sume  day  we  saw  a unicorn. 


It  was  on  Feb.  20.  18S4,  that  somebody 
old  Mr.  de  Goncourt— Edmond  not 
Julee— about  a son  whose  father  was  In 
leoond  childhood.  To  make  the  father 
•at,  the  son  was  obliged  to  crack  a 
>oac h whip,  and  threaten  him  with  a 
logging:  and  the  son  said  he  longed 
'or  his  father's  death,  so  horrible  was 
.his  dally  punishment. 


CalvS  Is  not  the  only  singer  who 
lias  been  dogged  persistently  by  an 
idoring  man.  Nordlca  and  Marie  Mil- 
lard have  been  followed  from  town 
to  town  by  infatuated  Bostonians. 


Zola  talked. about  death  Feb.  20,  1S83. 
He  said  that  the  death  of  his  mother 
had  made  a hole  in  the  nihilism  of  his 
religious  convictions;  for  it  was  fright- 
ful to  think  of  an  eternal  separation. 
And  he  said  this  haunting  thought  of 
death,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  his 
philosophical  ideas,  superinduced  by  the 
death  of  a dear  one,  would  make  excel- 
ent  copy  for  a new  novel,  to  which 
ne  would  give  the  title  "La  Douleur." 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


How  Teresa  Carreno  Made 
Her  Debut  in  ’63. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  In  iStKt:  "The  

f face  beams  with  Intelligence  and  genius, 
these  speak  too  In  her  touch.  In  a cer- 
' tain  untaught  life  that  there  Is  In  her 

• playing.  It  Is  a precious  gift.  O treat 

• Is  reverently  and  tenderly,  educate  ft, 
| save  It,  and  not  let  the  temptation  of 
j dagsling  success  or  gain  exhaust  it  ere 

its  prime."  And  again:  "There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  real  talent  here;  may  It 
| only  have  wise  training,  and  not  be 
early  wasted  before  publics!  It  Is  too 
precious  for  continual  exposure.  Such 
gifts  are  of  God,  and  ought  not  to  be 
prostituted  for  mere  gain." 

Then  Jhere  was  the  triumphal  career 
of  an  Infant  phenomenon.  She  traveled. 
Her  first  appearance  in  Paris  was  May 
14,  1866,  at  a concert  given  by  Vivier,  the 
extraordinary  horn-player  and  jester. 
She  played  Thalberg's  "Moses"  fan- 
tasia, and  Gottschalk's  arrangement  of 
the  Miserere  from  "II  Trovatore.”  .She 
was  called  a double  phenomenon  of  tal- 
ent and  beauty.  Paul  Smith  wrote: 
"Beautiful  as  a Galatea  just  leaving  the 
chisel  of  a new  Pygmalion.”  Her  hands 
and  arms  were  thought  to  be  of  ultra- 
feminine  vigor. 

Here  are  a few  dates  In  her  early  ca- 
reer. She  gave  concerts  in  Paris  In 
June  and  July,  ’66:  she  went  to  Spain, 
returned  to  Paris  in  '67.  visited  London 
In  1868  and  played  there;  went  to  Hoi-  ] 
land  in  '69  with  Minnie  Hauck  and 
Slvorl;  '69-70  she  went  with  a company 
under  Strakosch  to  Germany  (Strakoscii 
was  then  busy  in  producing  Rossini's 
Mass);  she  was  in  a company  with 
Vieuxtemps  and  Bottesini.  In  1872  she 
was  again  in  Paris.  In  the  English 
provinces  she  sang  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre in  "The  Huguenots”  for  Maple- 


sex  'TTTfTTO , thero  was  nnn- 
RnhPs  ,hr.  h'"‘bn'’d  developed 

>,..1.  0 'vhl;'\  11  wlfe  could  not  be  ox- 


' { c tc  d to  tolerate,  and  one  rt-ason  of 
ber.  Itoliig  to  Europe  was  to  make  a 
technical  desertion  without  making 
scandal  against  Mr.  Tagllapletru." 


This  ai5.  ” Pr<>lude  to  the  queer  opt- 
Mathews^01"  opera,lc  llfe  lollt  by  Mr. 


limpses  of  Some  Romantic 
Episodes  in  Her  Life. 


3otes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


The  Symphony  Program  Book  of  Feb. 
said  that  Tschaikowsky's  Symphony 
<o.  2.  in  C minor,  was  played  that 
‘Ight  for  the  “first  time.”  As  the  same 
•look  said  that  Bizet's  Entr'actes  and 
pallet  Music  from  "Carmen”  were 
'layed  for  the  "first  time  at  these'eon- 
erts,"  the  natural  Inference  is  that  the 
.'schaikowsky  symphony  was  first 
dayed  in  Boston  Feb.  13,  1897.  As  a 
natter  of  fact.  It  was  played  here  for 
he*  first  time  Dec.  9,  1891,  at  a concert 
rly.n  in  Music  Hall  by  the  New  York 
Hr  mphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Walter 
■amrosch.  . 


Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  after 
these  adventures  was  in  a concert  com- 
pany the  last  of  September,  1872,  with 
Mario.  Carlotta  Patti,  Cary,  Ronconi, 
Sauret.  Mr.  Dwight  described  her  then 
as  "a  tall  and  beautiful  young  lady,” 
who  had  too  much  "Spanish  fire”  to 
please  him  in  the  "interpretation  of  the 
classics.” 


In  a review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
f Feb.  6.  I stated  that  Dvorak's 
Othello"  overture— a part  of  the  triple 
verture— was  first  played  in  the  United 
tales  at  the  Inaugural  concert  of  the 
omposer  in  New  York.  Oct.  21,  1892. 

But  this  performance  was  not  the 
rst  production.  Mr.  G.  H.  Wilson, 
>w  of  Pittsburg,  has  sent  me  a pro- 
am  of  the  performance  at  Prague, 
iere  they  were  first  played— from 
anuscript— May  8,  1892.  The  concert 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  works  of 
ror&k — Antonina  Dvor&ka.  as  the  pro- 
am  spells  his  name.  Dvorftk  con- 
ned an  orchestra  of  60  players.  An 
count  of  the  concert  was  published  Ir. 
e Boston  Musical  Herald  of  July,  1892. 


Thirty-four  years  ago  Teresa  Car- 
no  made  her  debut  in  Boston.  Her 
st  appearance  was  in.  Music  Hall  Jan. 
1862. 

.Born  at  Caracas.  Venezuela,  in  1853, 
ae  daughter  of  a Government  official 
high  standing,  she  showed  her  mu- 
cal  Instinct  at  an  early  age.  A revolu- 
on  exiled  her  family.  New  York  was 
^r  dwelling  place. 

At  the  age  of  9 she  appeared  in  a 
’>nefit  concert  in  the  old  Academy  of 
• uslc.  New  York.  (She  had  been 
ained  chiefly  by  her  father,  but  her 
st  teacher  of  widespread  fame  was 
Jttsehalk.)  I am  told  that  the  man- 
;er  decamped  with  the  box  office  re- 
ipts. 

She  made  her  first  appearance  here 
Music  IJall.  Mathllde  Phillipps  as- 
sted  her.  The  child-pianist  played 
jhler's  notturno.  a piece  by  Gotts- 
lulk,  Thalberg’s  "Norma”  fantasie, 


She  married  Sauret  in  London.  In 
June  or  July  of  1873.  Here  is  Mr.  W.  S. 
B.  Mathews’s  version  of  the  romance: 
"The  New  World  was  not  ripe  for  him 
(Sauret).  He  presently  grew  tired  of 
the  country.  They  were  in  poverty  al- 
most, and  Sauret  was  homesick.  F Per- 
haps differences  grew  between  them. 
Carreno  was  expecting  a baby  very 
soon.  In  this  erlsis  Sauret  left  her, 
with  little  money,  among  strangers,  for 
her  father  was  dead.  She  told  him  that 
if  he  left  her  then  she  would  never  live 
with  him  another  day  in  the  world.  He 
departed,  and  in  due  time  her  daughter 
was  born.  Later  the  child  was  taken 
by  Sauret’s  sister,  most  of  his  family 
thinking  that  the  young  wife  had  been 
hardly  dealt  with.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  Carreno  allowed  her  child  to 
leave  her  were  that  the  child  should  be 
taught  that  her  mother  was  dead. 
When  she  should  be  19  years  old  it  was 
the  mother’s  intention  to  see  her 
daughter  and  set  all  the  case  before 
her,  leaving  her  free  to  go  with  either 
parent.  When  she  told  me  this  I said: 
•Mme.  Carreno,  you  have  done  very 
wrong.  When  your  daughter  grows  up 
without  knowing  her  mother,  and  you 
come  to  see  her,  you  will  be  simply  a 
stranger.  You  are  unjust  to  the  child, 
land  the  experiment  cannot  possibly 
turn  out  well.’  So  one  of  the  reasons 
why  she  wanted  to  live  In  Europe  was 
to  see  again  this  long-lost  daughter, 
and  perhaps  receive  her  again  to  her- 
j self.  So  she  wrote  to  the  aunt  in 
charge  of  the  daughter,  but  discovered 
that  the  aunt  was  very  fond  of  the  girl 
and  In  mortal  dread  lest  when  she 
should  see  her  mother  her  heart  should 
go  out  to  her  and  the  aunt  be  left  In 
her  old  age  alone,  for  she  Is  unmarried. 
The  feeling  was  very  natural,  but 
rather  hard  upon  the  mother's  heart. 
Carreno  begged  and  plead;  she  was 
willing  to  promise  not  to  make  herself 
known  to  her  daughter.  If  only  she 
could  see  her  and  talk  with  her.  And 


(h.S0"’e,yenra.a«<>  ' •'nezuela  celebrated 
Ahnifi®"  enn  a l®1  Bolivar  and  liberty, 
nation  h‘'Ur  th,Y  »*nt  over  a 

national  hymn  to  Carreno,  asking  her 

tBM,1"  milslc.  for  **•  whlob  sbo 

, hln'rt  nv  ,t,he3f  a8ked  her  and  her  hus- 
!om  ' =3  aple,ra'  the  baritone,  to 
• ome  as  guests  of  the  state.  Ho  (hey 

bands"1  rn.m  everyvrallway  statl°»  with 
ml'ltary’  the  Mayor  with  the 

0C  tf.le  clty  in  a gold  b°*.  a»d 

funelu!!!?.  SOrti  of  thing.  Ceremonies, 
functions,  and  social  enjoyments  Inter- 
vened  between  the  concerts— tickets  for 
the  latter  being  sold  out  at  advance 
rates  weeks  ahead.  They  desired  opera 
the  next  year.  So  a subvention  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  voted  and 
lag  went  off  to  Italy  to  engage  a 
company.  The  time  came  and 
the  opera  opened  brilliantly.  But 

e,„erfeV°Vitl0n  Impending.  One 

t Ight  the  police  exhumed  some 
barrels  of  gunpowder  from  under  the 
Opera  House,  intended  to  blow  the 
President  and  all  the  audience  into  ‘thin 
air,  as  \ Irgil  says,  when  it  should  lie 
quite  sure  that  the  President  had  ap- 
peared. Revolution  was  in  the  air.  Ev- 
erybody quarreled  with  everybody  else. 
The  first  soprano  quarreled  with  the 
first  conductor,  and  as  conductors  could 
be  spared  better  than  the  dramatic  so- 
prano. he  went.  Two  days  later  the 
soprano  quarreled  with  the  second  con- 
ductor, and  insulted  him  so  grossly  that 
he  also  left.  Here  was  a box.  There 
was  not  another  conductor  competent 
for  the  place  within  some  thousands  of 
miles.  To  stop— ruin.  But  how  to  go  on? 
It  was  a fiddler  who  solved  it.  He 
said:  ‘Mme.  Carreno,  why  do  you  not 
direct  the  orchestra  yourself?'  She 
answered  that  she  could  not  direct 
Nonsense,’  said  the  musician.  'You 
have  stage  experience;  you  are  an  artist 
and  know  exactly  how  the  music  ought 
to  be  done,  and  you  are  a singer  and 
know  how  an  artist  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied. You  are  the  very  person 
and  the  only  person.’  So,  since  it  was 
sink  or  swim,  Mme.  Carreno  undertook 
the  direction  and  conducted  the  remain- 
ing three  weeks  of  the  opera  with  per- 
fect succss.  She  said  that  the  mu- 
sicians were  very  polite  to  her  and  did 
exaotly  as  she  desired  them.  She  al- 
ways spoke  to  them  politely  and  gently, 
and  when  things, needed  to  be  practised 
they  simply  went  over  them  again  and 
again  until  the  effect  was  realized.  But 
the  work  of  beating!  ‘You  cannot 
Imagine  how  arduous  I found  It.  I had 
to  have  my  arm  rubbed  for  hours  every 
night  after  performance  before  I could 
sleep  at  all;  and  toward  the  last  I 
feared  that  I would  be  paralyzed  per- 
manently.' ” 


nledsc  the  critic  Tjoqtarol  at  n recent 

Lammironx  concert  In  Paris. 

Brema  hns  been  singing  at  the  Mon 
nale,  Brussels.  Lc  Guide  .Musical  thluki 
her  action  might  be  "condensed." 

fichllllngs's  "Ingewelde”  will  not  h. 
given  at  Berlin  lids  season  In  splti 
of  announcements  to  the  contrary 


Kunlgsklnder,”  by  Humperdinck,  hns 
at  lust  linen  produced  for  the  lirei  lime 


at  Munich,  with  enormous  success. 

Auber's  "Domino  Noir,”  revived  at 
the  Monnale,  Brussels,  seemed  a bore  to 
those  delighted  with  it  20  years  ago. 

Schubert's  great  C major  symphony 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  In 
Paris,  Jan.  17.  at  a Conservatory  con- 
cert. 

Otto  Floreshelm  regards  Edouard  Rls- 
ler  of  Paris  as  "one  of  the  finest,  most 
musical  and  most  artistic  of  all  pianists 
alive." 

The  Henachel  concerts,  formerly 
known  as  the  London  Symphony  con- 
certs, will  be  discontinued  after  this 
season. 

The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 


under  Mottl,  Nlklsch  and  Welngartner) 

V lenna. 


will  give  three  concerts  In 
April  5,  7,  9. 

They  say  Mascagni  has  sold  the  right 
of  producing  for  the  first  time  his  new 
Japanese  ope*-a,  "Hide,”  to  Covent  Gar- 
den for  $10,000. 

Bessie  Macdonald  of  Chicago  has 
sung  In  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company, 
the  parts  of  Marguerite.  Juliet, 

Michaela  and  Nedda. 

Ingres,  the  French  painter,  antici- 
pated Bayreuth  at  Florence,  1821.  He 
desired  that  “one  should  not  see  the 
orchestra  in  a requiem  mass,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  distraction  In  a 
subject  so  terrible  and  solemn." 

A waltz  by  Massenet,  "Salutations  I 
Parlslennes,"  was  played  for  the  first] 


time  at  the  annual  ball  of  the  Poly- 
technic School.  VleniiR.  0 y 


Mrs.  Carreno's  first  appearance  at  a 
Symphony  concert  was  Oct.  29  1887 

When  she  played  Chopin's  E minor  con- 
certo. This  was  her  sole  appearance 
before  last  night. 


She  made  her  reappearnee  in  Europe 
as  a pianist  in  1889,  and  since  that  time 
her  career  has  been  one  of  steadily  in- 
creasing fame. 

In  1892  she  made  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. She  married  Eugen  d'Albert. 
She  is  no  longer  his  wife,  and  as  soon 
as  the  divorce  was  granted  he  married 
an  opera  singer,  Hermine  Finck.  Sauret 
has  been  married  happily  for  some 
years.  Tagliapietra  was  here  not  long 
ago  in  Lillian  Russell's  company. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


She  next  played  In  Chlckering  Hall 
in.  15,  1863.  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
ws: 

ircarole  Thalberg 

anta.sla  on  ‘ 'Trovatore Gorla 

ldante  and  Rondo  77. Mendelssohn 

icturne  Chopin 

ntssla  on  "Peritanl"  Herz 

icturne  Doehler 

She  was  then  described  by  a local 
itlc  as  "a  child  of  nine  years  with  fine 
ad  and  face  full  of  intelligence,  Span- 
i looking."  She  had  “a  funny  deal  of 
fficulty  In  getting  herself  upon  the 
at  before  the  grand  piano."  Her 
aying  "would  charm  even  if' she  was 
it  a c hild.” 

ow  listen  to  the  solemn  warnings  of 


Tom  a.ha'X  concess*on  of  this  kind  she 
SET  ^ Wiesbaden,  where  the  aunt 
he  very  day  that  Carreno  was 
coming  in  from  one  side  the  aunt  and 

and  fiahUghVer  We,1t  out  ,,pon  the  other, 
don  cXt  «aw  Mme.  Carreno  in  Lon- 

daughtem  " ^ "0t  yet  Seen  her 


Since  1873  she  has  lived  the  life  of  a 
wandering  virtuoso.  She  has  appeared 

i •"  ,o-I’C<Lrt  comPanies  and  alone.  Thus 
m 18,4  she  was  with  de  Murska,  Braga. 
Ha?e*hJ,ann’  Ferranti.  jn  73  she  wa 
Int'80Mhlhelmj’  bazzarln,i  Tagliapietra'. 

] AdoTph  FfsaeheernCertS  With  th"  ’celllst 

' lnAotdh»?e  h.aS  bee"  heard  in  B°s‘om-as 
other  cities— as  an  opera  singer.  In 

I March,  1876,  she  was  seen  here  as  Zer- 
llna  in  "Don  Giovanni.”  Tltiens,  Beau- 
mont, Orlandlnl,  Barlli  and  Brlgnoli 
were  the  other  chief  singers. 


p' 


[ After  Sauret  and  Teresa  had  scvL 
rated,  the  pianist  married  Tagliapietra 
the  baritone,  who  is  well  known  here’ 
I By  hlm  she  had  three  children,  a/,d  for 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Leeocq  is  setting  six  fables  of  La 
Fontaine  to  .mpsic. 

Paisiello's  clavecin  was  sold  lately  at 
auction  in  Milan  for  $210. 

Rosa  Sucher  sang  at  an  Ysaye  con- 
cert in  Brussels,  Jan.  31. 

Berlioz's  "Te  Deum”  was  heard  in 
Berlin  for  the  first  time  Jan.  18. 

"Potemkin  an  der  Donau,”  music  by 
Ugo  Affernl,  was  produced  at  Anna- 
berg. 

Arthur  Bird’s  third  orchestral  suite 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  Mont- 
reux. 

They  did  not  care  in  Berlin  last  month 
for  Miss  Charlotte  Thudicum,  an  Eng- 
lish singer. 

Georg  Henschei  and  his  wife  will 
give  concerts  In  the  United  States  the 
season  of  ’97-’98. 

Only  Italian  artists  will  i^f>  allowed  to 
compete  in  tre  design  for  the  Donizetti 
centenary  medal. 

Hans  Richter  will  conduct  the  5th 
Swabian  Music  Festival  at  Stuttgart. 

J May  15.  16  and  17. 

Gerhard  Schjelderup's  opera,  “Der 
Liebe  Macht,"  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  Cologne. 

Thety  are  just  beginning  to  find  out 
in  Germany  that  Mrs.  Joachim's  voice 
has  lost  its  freshness. 

The  Royal  Orchestra,  Berlin,  under 
vv  elngartner.  will  give  two  concerts 
in  Lelpsic  this  season. 

A new  requiem  for  three  'cellos  with 
piano  accompaniment  by  Popper  was 
played  In  Berlin  Jan.  23. 

Charles  Harris,  stage  manager, 
brother  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  died  at 
London,  aged  43,  Feb.  5. 

Alexander  Kopyloff's  string  quartet 
op.  15  was  given  at  an  Ysaye  chamber 
concert  Jan.  28  at  Brussels. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
and  local  announcements  are  in  the 
nows  section  of  the  Journal. 

Mozart's  "Entfiihrlng  aus  dem 
Serail”  will  be  revived  with  great  at- 
tention to  detail  at  Munich. 

"Die  Meistersinger"  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  at  Copenhagen 
under  Svendsen's  direction. 

Slgrid  Arnoldson  has  been  decorated 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  the 
Duke  of  Sachsen-Altenburg. 

‘Archanges  de  combat,'  'Eaux  dor-  1 
mantes  ' 'Cygnes  de  rgve,’  etc.,  took  the  ! 
place  of  allegro,  adagio,  etc." 


ti's°new  billeJ  filrf07?anc<1  of  Manzot- 
u » new  ballet  Sport’'  at  la  Rcala  th« 

seatsS?n * thp°lfI  .!0r  *V2'  and  numbered 
.seats  Jn  the  gallery  for  $2. 

• AJ*,.  the  Schubert  Centenary  Festival 
in  1 lenna  Schubert's  "Der  Vierjiihrico 
Posten"  and  “Der  Hausllche  Krleg” 
were  sung  at  the  opera  house.  K 

Betz,  baritone  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
, has  reh red  at  the  age  of  62  It  was 

fitfVlWn'  a ° bPSan  his  par<rr  in  Ber- 
| , ln  Afi  aa  actor  he  was  a stick. 

played  in  Brussels  a new 
■mi  i concerto  by  Emile  Mathieii- 
delieate,  poetic,  a little  vague;  titles 
which  indicate  its  fantastic  character 
*5  Salaville”  of  the  Paris' 

• vorce  W.hf>  is  suins  for  df- 

'orce.  the  charming  Frances  Saville 

cdmnanS  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  a season  ago? 

11  Hondo  artistico  says  Borenzo  da 

Eman„eTeaV  J'T'  and  his  real  X me 
Lmanuele  Conegliano.  He  took  the 
; name  of  da  Ponte  from  the  Bishop  of 
4 iocese  of  C^neda.  his  birthplace, 
who  converted  him  at  the  age  ofl  14. 

bl.nstein  * "Solemn  Overture"  for 
orchestra,  organ  and  chorus  was  per- 
I a.1  the  inauguration  of  the  new 

, Conservatory  Building  at  St.  Peters- 
burg It  was  written  by  him  some 
time  before  his  death  for  the  occasion. 
Anton  Arensky's  orchestral  suite  "Sil- 

eoneiifS-  ^as  Playecl  at  a promenade 
concert  in  London  Jan.  30.  "The  new 
•suite  Is  in  five  movements,  and  the  tak- 
ing quality  of  the  music  and  the  clever 
instrumentation  at  once  made  the  work 
popular. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  Feb 
5 pronounces  Georg  Llebling  a dead  man 
so  tar  as  Berlin  is  concerned.  Lleb- 
ling,  who  was  accused  of  introducing 
American  bumbum”  into  art,  slapped 
a critic  s face  in  a restaurant,  and  sent 
o0  marks  to  the  Borsenzeitung. 

i Ja.t,enor  known  In  Boston, 

has  left  Madrid.  His  salary  was  cut 
down,  although  he  had  sung  with 
great  success  in  'The  Huguenots,'  'The 
Lr?pbiat  and  ‘Trovatore.’  Pasqua  also 
d'rfu’  disgl!sted  "'ith  the  "incompetence 
and  t capriciousness”  of  the  manage- 


A scenic  cantata.  “Venus  and  Adonis  •• 
Dy  Xavier  Leroux,  performed  at  the 
third  concert  of  the  Opera.  Paris,  was 
j reviewed  severely  by  Arthur  Pougin. 
i Leroux  is  said  to  display  in  his  can  tata 
aggressive  musical  ideas,  contempt  of 

sonoritfis  "S’  a"d  °rgies  °£  s,rlde,B 

George  W.  Stewart  has  engaged  these 
musicians  for  the  9th  annual  tour  of 
Boston  Festival  Orchestra:  Emil 

Mollenhauer,  conductor;  CalvA  Mrs 
vrl^U'^nt’  ^Mlss  Stewart,  Mrs.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Ella  Russell,  Mrs.  Bloodgood  Miss 
Spencer,  Barron  Bertha  Id,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Kinley. Campanarl.  Heinrich  Mevn,  Mr. 
Sieveking  and  Miss  Minnie  Little. 

ir,Gi?oZ-?unoff  8 flat  symphony  (written 
elo1.89*}  was  England  for  the 

Vac  a Queen's  Hall  concert 

Jan.  30,  Mr  Wood,  conductor.  “One  has 
a hesjtatlon  to  judge  hastily  o( 

Ik.v.heard  for  the  fim  time.  but. 
™#“t.llere  are  Profundities  in  it  not 
apparent  upon  a first  hearing,  there 
wor?hdth?  ,ke  ireful  listener  no  depths 
*'“5  the  Plumbing.  There  Is  plenty  of 
^.•ind,K  a.ndi.  even  °f  unexpected  sur- 
prise,  but  the  surprise  is  never  accom- 
panied by  simultaneous  pleasure,  and 
°^tpn  is  the  twin  sister 
of  the  fury  signifying  nothing.'  ” 

Mascagni  s new  opera  Is  progressing 
Its  scene  Is  placed  In  Toklo.  The  sec- 
ond act  represents  a theatre  in  Tokio 
You  ‘f,  a fl00d  of  HKht  and  color. 

,-n^  , dls,tant  music,  whilst  sing- 

alfo  cL - a.rLC  ne  g?,,on  in  front.  Yoi: 
also  see  the  public  arriving  and 

faVh?fSth  ttbeSe  are.the  heroine  and  her 
mint b 1 eenA,whom  ‘here  Is  a dra- 
imatlc  scene,  ending  in  a curse — and  the 
J heroine  dies  Mascagni  Is  so  nuich  In 
love  with  the  libretto  that  he  has 
scarcely  any  rest.  He  often  jumps  tm 
from  bed  to  write  down  the  melodies  as 
they  come  to  him.  'If  the  public  like’s 
only  half  as  much  as  I like 
the  libretto,  he  says,  'this  opera  will 
be  my  greatest  success.'  " 

“The  Oak  of  Gelsmar,”  a cantata 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  hv 
the  Hlghbuy  Philharmonic  Society  Ja^i 

Is  fillow"s  °"  *rhan&e  RPeak«'of  it 
as  follows.  A cantata  by  Mr 

Erskine  A lion,  an  earnest  musician; 


I 


j.1.*  striven  hard  to  obtain  a repu- 
tation as  a high-class  composer,  bu.  has 
not  yet  sauted  it  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, "owing.  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
his  music  has  hitherto  proved  some- 
what wanting  in  geniality.  This  can- 
not be  said  of  'The  Oak  of  Geisntar. 
This  Is  the  musical  illustration  of  a 
store  b'  Harry  Van  Dyke  of  New 
York,  dealing  with  the  conflict  be- 
twi.n  Paganism  and  Christianity,  in 
which,  of  course,  the  Norse  God  Thor 
comes  off  second  best.  1 thought  much 
of  'The  Oak  of  Geismar’  as  being  bright 
and  genial,  especially  the  Christmas 
carol  which  brings  the  work  to  a con- 
clusion." 

Miss  Alice  Estv.  formerly  of  Boston, 
sang  Marguerite"  in  a performance  at 
l.ondon  bv  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
Jan.  so.  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: 
"Miss  Estv's  Margaret,  though  careful 
and  conscientious,  was  never  aroused 
to  any  moment  of  real  inspiration.  \\  e 
rather  imagine  that  she.  In  concert 
with  her  other  companions,  has  been 
spoiled  by  their  very  noble  work  In  the 
cause  of  ‘The  Metsterslngers.  After 
Wagner.  Gounod  must  have  seemed  so 
easy  that  the  slightest  endeavor  would 
appear  to  be  sufficient  for  such  an  oc- 
casion • • • It  need  scarcely  be  said  i 
that  these  ideas,  whether  concerned  | 
w ith  Gounod  or  another,  arc  not  to  be 
supported  bv  serious  criticism.  Gounod 
mav  not  be'  a Wagner,  but  it  is  worth 
while,  at  all  events,  to  Interpret  him 
with  every  strife  after  excellence,  for. 
after  all.  Goundd  was  a musician,  and. 
at  any  rate,  he  deserves  the  respect  of 
all  intelligent  singers.” 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  As  the  Chair- 
man of  the  musical  section  of  the  \ tc- 
I torlan  Era  Exhibition,  ne  is  appealing 
for  the  loan  of  curios  and  other  ex- 
i titbits  which  shall  illustrate  the  pr<?g- 
ress  made  in  the  art  during  the  period 
Not  only  is  Sir  Arthur  right  in  his 
statement  that  during  the  reign  the 
English  people  have  encouraged  the 
art  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the 
hlstorv  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
exhibition  itself  should  form  a pow- 
erf ul  stimulus.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
competitions  are  to  be  arranged,  which 
arc  certain  to  draw  a large  attend- 
ance of  musical  people,  makes  it  espe- 
cially desirable  that  this  department 
should  be  well  filled.  The  committee 
who  are  advancing  the  movement  are 
thoroughly  representative,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  take  ample  precautions 

for  the  protection  of  the  goods. Daily 

Messenger  (Paris). 

The  most  gigantic  harp  ever  con- 
structed, as  far  as  the  record  goes,  was 
that  made  bv  Veritan.  the  provost  of 
Burkli.  near  Basel.  Switzerland  in  1787. 
That  was  a long  while  ago,  but  the 
fame  of  M Veritan's  gigantic  harp  was 
pueh  that  it  is  still  occasionally  men- 
tioned bv  writers  on  the  rare  and  won- 
| d»rful.  just  as  the  sea  serpent,  bloody 
rain  live  mastodons,  etc.,  are.  M.  V erl- 
tan's  colossal  musical  Instrument  was 
320  leet  in  length,  and  on  that  account 
* was  constructed  in  an  open  lot  instead 
fof  in  a harp  factory.  It  was  most  sim- 
ple in-  construction,  consisting  of  lc 
wires  strung  tightiy  between  two  poles. 
These  Aires  were  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  being  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  smallest  one-tweluh 
of  ar.  inch.  They  were  stretched  north 
and  south,  and  Inclined  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  form  an  angle  of  from  20  to 
3<>  degrees  with  the  horizon.  This  queer 
instrument  was  not  intended  as  an  ex- 
aggerated toy.  but  was  constructed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  foretelling 
changes  in  the  weather,  which  were  cal- 
culated by  Prof.  Veritan  according  to 
the  different  tones  the  instrument  made 
when  the  "wind  was  blowing  through  it. 

’ Musical  Courier. 

! The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dra- 
I ruatlc  News  (London)  of  Feb.  6 speaks 
these  pertinent  words  concerning  Eng- 
lish opera:  “Why  are  operas  sung  In 

English'”  A very  obvious  answer  is  be- 
i cause  their  meaning  snail  be  grasped  by 
an  English  audience.  Therefore,  we 
Ajnay  conclude,  that  when  a German 
opera  is  to  be  given  in  the  vernacular, 
the  performance  will  be  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  foregathered  to  witness 
It.  This  Is  so  In  theory  only.  If  we  take 
the  Carl  Rosa  performance  of  the  Val- 
Vcvrle  on  Wednesday  night  at  the  Gar- 
e*rk  Theatre  as  a criterion.  Any  person 
unacquainted  with  the  plot  would  not 
have  had  his  darkness  made  light  by 
the  vocal  utterances  of  those  who  were 
set  down  on  the  program  to  make  its 
meaning  clear.  Line  followed  line,  and 
only  by  a happy  chance  did  the  llstenei 
realize  that  the  s(ngers  were  holding 
forth  in  the  language  made  familiar  to 
him  from  his  Infancy  upwards.  This  is 
roost  deplorable  and  also  Inexcusable. 
And  the  whole  fault  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  English  vocalists  have  no  regard 
for  consonants,  and  rarely  take  the 
trouble  to  make  distinct  the  unaccented 
syllables  To  witness  such  wholesale 
‘ uffbtering  of  so  noble  a medium  as 
English  tongue  is  most  deplorable, 
do  hope  that  in  future  the  rnem- 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  will 
time  effort  to  xnend  the  ir  ways." 


Reappearance  of  Mrs.  Teresa  Car- 
reno,  the  Celebrated  Pianist— Su- 
perb Performance  of  Rubinstein’s 
Concerto  in  D Minor. 

The  program  of  the  sixteenth  Sym- 
phony concert,  given  in  Music  Hall  last 
night.  Emil  Paur  conductor,  was  as 

Academic  Festival  Overture Brahms 


rnWcv  hist  appearance  h. 
infant  phenomenon,  and  her  first  'on- 

cert  tour  In  Kurope. 

The  reports  that  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  may  no  longer  be  reckoned  ex- 
travagant. Mrs.  Carreno  Is  ft  great 
pianist,  a very  preat  pianist,  bhe  has 
-ained  Immeasurably  in  breadth,  dig- 
nity and  deep  musical  intelligence.  She 
was  always  a passionate  creature,  and 
she  was  at  times  daemoniaeal  in  her 
performance;  but  in  earlier  years  she 
often  seemed  to  miss  the  composer  s 
real  purpose;  she  did  not  always  think 
behind  the  printed  page. 

However  unpleasant  her  association 
with  d' Albert  may  have  been— and  it 
seems  incredible  that  such  a stately, 
superbly  sensuous  woman  should  have 
thrown  her  handkerchief  to  the  gnome- 
like  d'  Albert— she  undoubtedly  learned 
much  from  him  of  the  higher  art  of 
piano  playing.  She  might  well  have 
taught  him  passion:  he.  on  the  other 
hand,  knew  a dignity  and  a serenity 
in  performance  that  site  did  well  to 

study.  , . ... 

Her  choice  of  the  concerto  last  night 
was  wise;  for  this  work  of  Rubinstein 
Is  not  only  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments— in  that  the  high  level  is  stead- 
ily maintained— but  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  concertos.  There  is  little 
or  nothing  that  you  would  have 
changed.  The  themes  arc  expressive, 
often  beautiful;  the  development  Is 
generally  masterly;  the  orchestration  is 

effective  without  extravagance-notice. 

for  instance,  the  skillful  use  of  the  solo 
trumpet,  the  manner  m which  the  solo 
born  and  solo  clarinet  are  employed, 
and  the  concerto  as  a whole  has  an  in- 
vigorating and  noble  atmosphere  In 
this  work  an  accomplished  pianist  can 
move,  thrill,  suggest,  startle 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Carreno’s  performance.  It  was  heroic, 
with  haunting  episodes  of  tenderness. 
From  the  standpoint  of  him  who  merely 
■watches  technique  with  a powerful 
field  glass  it  was  amazing  in  its  per- 
fection; to  him  who  is  not  dazzled  by 
mere  technical  display  it  was  soul-sat- 
isfving  The  woman  was  a part  of  the 
concerto,  the  concerto  was  her  voice. 
There  was  then  an  apparition  of  glori- 
fied sex,  splendiu  in  beauty  caressing 
in  appeal,  irresistible  in  passion,  still 
rnore  dangerous  in  languor.  There 
was  a realization  of  the  woman  in  the 
Oriental  rhapsody:  "She  that  looketh 
forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon, 
clear  as  the  sun.  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners.” 

No  wonder  that  the  spontaneity,  the. 
strength,  the  grandeur  of  the  perform- 
ance excited  most  hearty  and  long  con- 
tinued applause. 

. * * 

The  dry  Overture  of  Brahms  wasdryly 
read,  and  it  was  played  in  perfunctory 
yet  none  too  precise  fashion.  The  sym- 
phony— would  that  Mr.  Paur  had  omit- 
ted the  first  and  third  movements— was 
played  delightfully,  with  marked  finish. 
Bo  too  the  accompaniment  to  the  con- 
certo  was  played  con  amore. 

* * 

Tt  seems  hardly  possible  that  the 
P.hapsody  bv  Liszt  was  heard  in  Bos- 
ton last  night  for  the  first  time.  The 
program-book  is  not  always  to  be  trust- 
ed in  these  matters,  and  this  music  of 
Liszt  is  so  inherently  vulgar  and  bom- 
bastic that  it  must  have  appealed  to 
some  wandering,  visiting  conductor. 
Neither  the  body  of  this  music  nor  its 
orchestral  dress  is  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


ter,  nor  a brick  in  the  hand  of  the  F 
builder.  The  Washington  of  history  Is 
well  known,  and  reverenced.  We  really 
know  little  about  Washington,  the  man.  | 
His  life  has  not  been  written. 

Washington  lias  been  exalted  above  | 
humanity.  The  picture  of  Stuart,  where 
the  hero  appears  in  the  full  majesty  oi 
his  imposing  figure  and  with  the  calm. 
Impassive  face  of  a demigod,  has  had 
much  to  do  in  working  this  result. ' 
although  Dr.  Holmes  called  attention  j 
to  the  teeth  ready  to  fall,  like  a port- 
cullis.   

In  his  period  the  Father  of  His  Coun-  | 
try  was  lampooned  brutally.  He  was 
dubbed  “aristocrat,"  he  was  accused  i 
of  dishonesty,  he  was  charged  with 
flagrant  immorality.  Even  to  this  day 
there  is  in  Virginia  a tradition  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  exposure  in  keep-  j 
ing  an  unworthy  appointment. 

Such  was  then,  as  is  now,  the  bitter 
recklessness  of  party  feeling.  There  is 
no  substantial  evidence  against  the 
purity  of  Washington's  military  and 
political  life.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
priggish  saint  Invented  by  certain  biog- 
raphers. He  was  a man  of  blood  and 
passion.  He  was  at  times  profane,  but 
at  these  times  righteously  profane.  He 
was  a man  of  prejudices;  nor,  if  tradi- 
, tlon  is  not  an  arrant  liar,  was  he  un-i 
susceptible  to  the  charms  of  woman.  | 

Thackeray  has  been  censured  severely 
for  his  pen-portrait  of  Washington  in 
"The  Virginians."  but  the  portrait  is 
not  without  many  realistic  touches.  It 
is  worthy  to  be  in  the  Esmond  gallery 
that  displays  the  marvelous  portraits 
of  John  Churchill,  Webb,  Addison, 
Swift  and  Steel. 

What  would  the  young  nation  have 
done  without  his  force  of  character, 
unflinching  courage,  iron  determina- 
tion? As  President,  his  words  and 
deeds  shame  politicians  that  play  at 
statesmanship  to  serve  their  pockets. 
The  great  Virginian  can  never  be  de- 
throned from  his  proud  eminence.  The 
day  of  his  birth  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Nor  should  it  be 
celebrated  with  vainglorious  speech  and 
noisy  carousing,  but  in  quiet,  in  con- 
templation, as  one  enters  into  some 
solemn,  religious  ceremony. 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose. 

■When  gazing  on  the  Great; 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  State? 

Yes— one— the  first— the  last— the  best— 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  r.ot  hate. 

Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington. 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  One. 


It  was  on  the  22d  of  February,  1893, 
that  Mr.  de  Goncourt  had  a singular 
conversation  with  an  American  woman. 
He  spoke  of  ‘‘Elsie  Venner.”  The  Amer- 
ican told  him  she  knew  Dr.  Holmes, 
-who  had  imagined  the  plot,  and  she 
said  that  Dr.  Holmes  had  received 
from  two  towns  in  the  United  States 
letters  demanding  of  him  how  he  could 
have  penetrated  two  family  secrets 
which  had  been  so  carefully  concealed 
from  the  world. 

"Ovation,"  the  noun,  is  an  absurdly 
misused  word.  And  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  verb  “ovation” — as  in  the  sen- 
tences, "they  ovationed  him,”  "he  was 
ovatloned”?  Yet  we  read  in  a French 
newspaper  of  good  standing  that  a cer- 
tain musician  at  Brussels  was  "ova- 
tionne.” 


— hrfTlWn?EoT  otd'Engl 

Which  never  will  die  out. 

The  only  fashion  that  would  do 
At  Inkerman  and  Waterloo.  * 

And  many  a bloody  bout.'  " 

But  there  were  English  poets  who 
sang  the  praise  of  Heenan.  There  was 
the  author  of  "The  Bold  Irish  Yankey 
Benicia  Boy”— Sayers,  by  the  way,  was 
of  Irish  extraction.  This  ballad  of  nine 
verses  has  a chorus  to  be  sung  cheer- 
fully, yea  defiantly: 

••He  is  young,  bold  and  powerful,  no  care 
does  him  annoy. 

He  can  boldly  stand  'gainst  any  man,  and  fib 
away  with  Joy; 

And  he'll  beat  the  English  champion,  will  the 
bold  Benicia  boy.” 

Two  versos  will  show  the  poet's  sense 
of  fairness: 

“They  two  hours  and  six  minutes  fought 
each  proved  himself  a man. 

And  neither  of  them  would  give  in  while  he'd 
a leg  to  stand. 

But  the  fight  was  all  in  favor  of  the  brave 
Benicia  boy, 

When  the  bobbies  bolted  in  the  ring  and  did 
his  hopes  destroy. 

"When  Heenan  came  to  England,  far  from  a 
distant  land. 

They  said  he  was  a fool  to  come,  to  face  an 
Englishman, 

But  they  were  all  mistaken  when  they  saw 
the  glorious  battle, 

Heenan  cooked  the  champion's  bacon,  and 
made  his  daylights  rattle." 

Mr.  Julian  telegraphs  the  cheering 
news  that  he  has  prepared  for  "emer- 
gencies" at  Carson  by  sending  for  a 
“push/’  of  his  own.  "You  will  find 
the  toughest  lot  of  citizens  from  New 
Orleans  and  Texas  near  Fitzsimmons's 

I corner  that  ever  landed  in  the  State.” 

| But  Mr.  Stuart  declares  that  "nobody 

with  a gun  will  be  allowed  in  the  build- 
ing.” Meanwhile  we  like  to  think  of 
Fitz  “enveloped  ir*  a gray  bearskin  coat 
given  him  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,”  busily  engaged  in  writing  let- 
ters, or  eating  two-pound  beefsteaks 
with  ease  and  grace.  We  like  to  think 
of  Corbett  weeping  with  joy  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  a letter  from  his  wife. 

This  is  the  way  Mrs.  Fanner  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler,  the  pianist,  fired  the  rhet-  , 
oric  of  a Syracuse  music-critic:  “When  I 

I I this  attenuated  brunette,  with  burning  | 
I'  eyes  and  long  sinewy  arms,  glided  onto 

the  stage  of  the  Bastable  last  evening  I 
one  thought  of  shadows  from  Pluto-  j| 
nlan  shores  in  spite  of  the  flowers  that  li 
bloomed  In  her  brocaded  robe.” 

Old  Plantagenet— you  know  him— the  Ij 
man  who  "saw  Macready”— Is  amazed 
at  the  rashness  of  certain  young  play  j 
actresses.  “Don’t  they  know  that  be-  | 
tween  ‘starring’  and  'starving'  there 
is  only  one  letter,  and  that  is 'a  'V'? 
And  do  they  often  net  a V a week?" 
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"The  t'ar- 
Ll»Zt 

in  the  reap- 
o,  who,  since 
, like  Ulysses, 
I tell  in  an- 
Uil  this  morn- 


There  are  some  men  who  have  no  individ- 
uality, just  as  there  are  some  men  who  have 
no  face.  These  are  to  be  described  by  gener- 
als. not  by  particulars.  They  are  important 
solely  on  account  of  their  numbers.  For 
them  the  census  enumerator  labors:  they 
form  majorities;  they  crowd  voting  booths; 
they  make  the  money;  they  do  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  world.  They  are  valuable  when 
well  officered.  They  are  plastic  matter  to  be| 
shaped  by  a workman's  hand;  and  are  built 
with  as  bricks  are  built  with.  In  the  aggre-| 
gate,  they  form  public  opinion;  but  then, 
In  every  age,  public  opinion  is  the  dessemin- 
ated  thoughts  of  some  half  a dozen  men,  who 
are  In  all  probability  sleeping  quietly  in  their 
graves.  

When  Artemus  Ward  said  of  General  j 
Washington  that  he  "never  slopt  over,” 
he  hit  the  one  fortunate  phrase. 

And  yet  even  Artemus  Ward  In  a 
later  tribute  fell  Into  common  error 
concerning  Washington,  when,  In  a let- 
ter to  Punch,  he  described  him  as  a 
I countryman  of  mine  who  didn't  get  his 
I living  by  makin’  mistakes,  and  whose 
mcm'ry  is  dear  to  civilised  peple  all 
| over  the  world,  because  he  was  gentle 
1 and  good  as  well  as  trooly  great.  We 
read  In  Hlstry  of  any  number  of  gTeat 
1 individooals,  but  how  few  of  ’em,  alars! 

; ahould  we  want  to  take  home  to  sup- 
per with  us!” 

Was  Washington  gentle?  He  had  a 
violent  temper  which  was,  as  a rule, 
kept  under  control.  Would  you  be  com- 
fortable at  supper  with  him?  Would 
lie  not  intimidate,  awe,  as  a marble 
-statue?  He  was  neither  plastic  mat- 


Bvery  man's  road  in  life  Is  marked  by  the 
graves  of  his  personal  likings.  Intimacy  is 
frequently  the  road  to  indifference,  and  mar- 
riage. a parricide.  From  these  accidents  to 
the  affections,  and  from  the  efforts  10  rc|’“'r 
them,  life  has  in  many  a patched  and  tink- 
tied  lock. 

London  Reporter;  "Isn’t  the  social 
position  of  the  Harvard  men  rather 
higher  than  at  some  other  of  rlie  Ameri- 
can universities?”  Mr.  Lehmann:  Yes. 

The  men  at  Harvard  belong  to  the  same 
social  class  as  the  men  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  They  are  chiefly  the  sons 
of  wealthy  parents.” 

And  now,  men  and  brethren,  what  do 
you  say  to  such  a marvelous  exhibition  , 
of  combined  ignorance  and  snobbish- 
ness? Or  are  we  mistaken . Are  the 
Harvard  students  all  "perfect  gentle- 
men" and  all  other  students  muckers  . 
And  are  “the  sons  of  wealthy  parents 
necessarily  and  Inevitably  of  high  social 
position?  And  what  Is  “high  social  po- 
sition” in  America?  But,  stay:  per- 

haps Mr.  Lehmann  is  a humorist,  or  a 
master  of  the  sad  old  irony  displayed  by  | 
Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  scaffold. 

■nr  tv  D.  writes  to  the  Journal: 
••Your  remarks  In  ‘Talk  of  the  Day'  the 
J9th  lead  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
Gerald  Massey’s  description  of  the 
fight  between  Sayers  and  Heenan,  in  . 
which  occur  the  lines, 

* 'Twas  go'  1 to  see  you  flash  on.  Tom. 

And  with  ur  one  arm  lash  on.  Tom.  | 


The  latest  bicycle  craze  in  Paris  is 
racing  among  youths.  A team  of  these 
known  as  "Les  Quatre  Gosse,”  which 
if  xve  accept  the  translation  given  to 
the  title  of  the  play  “Les  Deux  Gosses” 
would  make  them  the  four  little  vaga- 
bonds, ran  an  exciting  50-mile  race  at 
the  Velodrome  d’Hiver.  A youngster 
named  Champion,  who  is  trained  by  the 
re-licensed  Choppy  Warburton,  won 
the  race  in  tne  fine  time  of  1 hour  3 
minutes  11  3-5  seconds;  Lartigue  being 
second  and  Taylor  third.  The  second 
and  third  times  were  1 hour  4 minutes 
39 1-5  seconds,  and  1 hour  7 minutes. 
Daily  Messenger. 

J.  P.  A.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "X. 
inquires  in  your  issue  of  the  18th  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  word  'cassy'  used 
in  the  country  districts.  I heard  it  fre- 
quently in  my  boyhood.  It  was  often 
necessary  to  fill  a marshy  space  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  make  a roadway,  and 
a ditch  was  dug  each  side  of  the  road- 
way to  prevent  the  gravel  from  being 
washed  away.  The  wor.d  refers  to  the 
roadway  rather  than  to  the  ditch,  and 
is  simply  a modification  of  the  word 
'causeway'  or  'causey.'  ” J.  P.  A.  is 
undoubtedly  right,  as  is  “ex-Bostonian,” 
who  also  writes  about  the  term.  Indeed, 
"causey”  Is  sometimes  spelled  "casey.” 
•But  the  word  is  misapplied,  for  “cau- 
sey" means  a mound  to  retain  the 
water  of  a river  or  pond,  a raised  way 
formed  across  low,  wet  ground,  a row 
of  stepping  stones,  a highway,  a paved 
way,  a street,  a piece  of  cobble  pave- 
; ment,  etc  , but  never  a ditch. 


7 *'1  -'ll 

all  in  your  eye. 

The  sickness  of  Melba,  and  then  of  j 
Emma  Eames,  the  dramatic  death  of  I 
Castlemary— but  is  not  death  always  1 
dramatic?— many  a bitch  and  snarl  '• 
and  accident  have  led  the  super-  jj 
stitious  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  i 
House  to  believe  in  the  baleful  pres-  |f 
ence  of  a jettatore,  singer,  orchestra  j 
player,  or  even  stage  baud  or  con- 
ductor. The  jettatcre  is  the  mau 
with  the  evil  eye,  a man  feared  for 
centuries  and  in  nearly  every  eoun- 


■ 


oiAprescnt  knowledge.  YMr.  Canipa- 
narr,  the  distlnsuishetl  baritone, 
shook  his  head  when  questioned  con- 
cerning the  prevailing  hoodoo,  and 
made  Instinctively  protecting  horns 
with  his  fingers;  yet  ho  is  not  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  he  has  lived 
busy  years  in  material  American 
cities. 

r>id  you  ever  notice  how  much  at- 
tention is  paid  the  evil  eye  in  the 
Bible?  The  Oriental  belief  squints 
at  you  from  many  pages.  There  are 
allusions  in  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Isaiah.  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Mat- 
Ifctoew,  Mark  and  Luke.  There  are 
[the  foolish,  bewitched  Galatians. 
Saul  was  believed  to  have  the  evil 
eye,  and  he  “eyed  David  from  that 
day  and  forward.”  “Eat  thou  not 
the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil 
eye”  is  a maxim  as  much  respected 
today  in  Italy  as  it  was  in  the  old 
times.  There  is  a strange  verse  tu 
Deuteronomy;  "The  tender  and  del- 
icate woman  among  you,  which 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole 
of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for 
delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye 
shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of 
her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and 
toward  her  daughter.” 

Nor  does  the  possession  of  an  evil 
eye  reflect  necessarily  upon  the 
character  of  the  possessed.  Pope 
Pio  Nono  was  shpposed  to  be  a 
ettatore,  and  the  most  devout  Cath- 
>lics  used  to  point  two  fingers  at  him 
vhen  he  blessed  them;  and  so  cur- 
ent  was  the  belief  that  the  work- 
aen  at  the  column  in  the  Piazza  di 
pagna  refused  to  work  in  raising  it 
nless  the  Pope  stayed  away.  The 
ite  Baron  Hirsch,  the  philanthro- 
pist, was,  according  to  report,  a 
ettatore.  There  is  a long  and  sur- 
rising  list.  One  of  the  most  famous 
lames  is  that  of  Offenbach.  Men 
ometimes  refused  to  play  under 
iim  as  leader;  comedians  foresaw 
'ccident,  and  managers  were  not 
Jnprepared  for  financial  disaster;  yet 
Offenbach  and  nearly  all  about  him 
trospered  during  the  gaudy  splendor 
the  Second  Empire. 

' Who,  pray,  is  the  jettatore  at  the 
^Metropolitan?  Is  it  Bevignani?  Im- 
possible, for  his  eyes  are  seldom 
| open  when  he  conducts.  Is  it  Plan- 
'con?  No;  his  eyes  watch  the  effect 
of  voice  and  figure  and  shine  with 
rapturous  light.  Ancona?  Absurd; 
he  sings  fatuously  to  the  women  in 
the  boxes. 

i We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
'.ettatore  is  in  the  audience.  He  Is 
lither  a critic,  who  is  tired  of  count- 
ess repetitions  of  “Faust”  or  “Ito-  I 
aeo  and  Juliet”;  who  would  fain 
'eep  at  reasonable  hours;  who  dis- 
hes the  vulgar  parade  of  flesh  and 
Jewelry  in  the  stockholders’  boxes, 
hr  he  is  an  ultra-Wagnerite  who 
pbivers  at  the  thought  of  Gounod, 
’Meyerbeer,  Bizet  or  Mascagni;  who 
I regards  them  all  as  no  better  than 


Bh*>  bloom*  each  year  at  mmu*’  rtiovt, 

The  weather  when  It  worm  Is. 

And  \n  the  Pall  a ncore  of  men, 

Whose  hearts  till  now  have  harm  missed. 
Compare  sad  notes,  and  rind  out  then 
To  each  the  bud  is  promised. 
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"Never  mind  the  word,”  answered 
Mrs.  Thudicum,  ”1  came  to  tell  you 
about  Violet,  who  ts  known  us  a 'bud'. 
Last  year  there  were  very  few  young 
Kiris  who  were  launched  Into  the  social 
sea;  this  year  there  are  many.  They 
are  pretty,  sweet,  unaffected— that  Is, 
the  most  of  them.  They  arc  eager  for 
« Jolly  time.  Would  you  believe  it, 
Violet  and  her  companions  are 
wretched.  Tl\e  reason  for  their  misery 
is  the  cubbishness  of  the  boys  at  par- 
ties. These  boys  hang  about  the  doors, 
or  stand  against  the  walls  with  patron- 
izing air;  they  will  not  dance;  they  1 
will  not  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  the  girls;  they  are  not  always  civil 
to  the  hostess;  they  rush  for  the  sup- 
per and  there  think  only  of  themselves. 
Thqre  were  two  legged  pigs  when  we 
were  young,  Horatio.  You  remember 
Mr.  Gouger,  who  Is  now  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Lurura,  who  ,1s  head 
over  heels  in  politics,  and  Willy  Soke, 
who  married  poor  Fanny  Blighter;  but 
it  Is  the  exception  now  to  find  one 
thoughtful  gentlemanly  boy  in  Violet's 
list  of  acquaintances. 


"Don't  think  Violet  has  been  slighted. 
She  is  a great  favorite,  and  she  dances 
more  than  other  girls.  I hear  the  same 
complaint'  from  all  the  mothers  and 
the  girls  themselves.  Why  do-  you 
smile?  X mean  the  complaint  against  1 
rudeness,  of  course;  not  because  Violet 
is  asked  to  dance  when  others  are 
wall  flowers.  But  the  little  cubs  are  ’ 
not  decent  when  they  do  exert  them- 
selves to  dance.  Last  week  young 
Spoops  honored  Violet.  After  he  had 
been  with  her  fifteen  minutes  he  said, 
•Do  you  know.  Miss  Thudicum,  I’m 
awfully  glad  to  meet  you?  I always 
thought  you  were  a pill.  But  you  are 
not,  are  you? 


“And  whose  fault  is  it?  Have  the 
mothers  neglected  their  boys?  Or  is 
it  a sign  of  the  time?  Will  not  the  j 
newspapers  do  something?” 


To  Mrs.  Thudicum,  whose  only  rival 
is  the  peerless  Miss  Eustacia,  we  an- 
swered: “It  seems  to  us  that  women  ! 
old  and  young  are  at  fault.  They  pay  I 
such  absurd  attention  to  the  claims  of 
the  male  that  he  is  inclined  to  prescribe  | 
to  himself  too  preposterously.  Would 
it  not  be  a good  thing  for  the  ‘buds’  to  I 
snub  the  offensive  little  cubs?  Might  j 
not  the  hostess  address  them  in  ironical  l 
speech?  At  the  same  time,  when,  their  | 
mothers  and  fathers  delight  in  dis- 
turbing honest  people  at  the  theatre 
by  their  late  and  pretentious  entrance, 
or  disregard  the  rules  of  common  cour- 
tesy on  the  sidewalk  or  in  street  cars, 
what  can  you  expect  of  their  sons?  It's 
a wonder  that  their  daughters  have  any 
manners.”  Mrs.  Thudicum  was  silent. 
Finally  she  said,  “Is  it  really  true? 
Are  Bostonians  as  rude  in  the  common 
dealings  of  life  as  strangers  say?” 


— icrs  work,  present- 
ing "L'Allearp"  and  “II  Pensieroso” 
each  In  con,jfTcted  form,  instead  of  op- 
posing numbers  as  In  the  original.  Thus 
In  Mr.  Heinrich's  version,  "Haste  thee 
Nymph"  follows  “Come,  come,  thou 
! goddess,”  while  Handel  has  Interpolated 
between  these  airs  “Come  rather,  god- 
dess, sage  and  holy.”  Extracts  were 
thus  sung  In  the  old  Stelnert  Hall,  Feb. 
2,  1S92,  by  Miss  Franklin,  Miss  Roll- 
wagen.  Messrs.  Heinrich  and  Lamson, 
and  Mr.  Ticknor  was  the  reader. 

It  is  true  that  Handel  wrote  these  airs 
at  n time  when  singing  was  an  art  as 
well  as  a trade,  and  they  demand  sing- 
ers of  the  very  first  rank  for  the  full 
expression  of  their  beauty.  While  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  per- 
formance as  a whole  was  Ideal  or  even 
always  satisfactory,  It  may  with  truth 
bo  stated  that  therei  were  pleasant  mo- 
ments. 

The  freshness  of  much  of  tills  music 
Is  surprising.  The  cantata  was  written 
In  haste- — In  22  days.  “Israel"  preceded 
It,  and  “The  Messiah"  followed;  and 
yet  there  Is  no  thought  of  either  In  this 
lovely  work.  May  we  not  hope  that 
since  a complete  performance  of  Hgn- 
del's  so-called  minor  oratorios  Is  ap- 
parently Impossible  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Heinrich  may  choose  airs  from  one  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  a public  which 
should  not  be  censured  for  believing 
that  Handel  wrote  only  “The  Messiah,” 
“The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  a largo 
and  the  “Dead  March  in  Saul?” 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
singing  of  “Sweet  Bird"  by  Miss  Stew- 
art, who  Is  heard  too  seldom  In  this 
city.  I remember  In  Paris  the  day  when 
she  was  chosen  for  the  creation  in  Italy 
of  the  chief  female  part  in  Bizet’s 
“Pearl  Fishers.”  Emma  Eames  and 
Melba  w«s  then  her  fellow  students. 
Alas,  she  fell  sick,  was  nigh  unto 
death;  and  for  many  months  she  was 
unable  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  her 
art.  Last  night  she  sang  with  the 
security  and  ease  and  effect  that  are 
the  results  of  well-grounded  technique, 
faithful  work  and  native  intelligence. 
Her  performance  was  artistic  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  A woman  who 
sings  so  delightfully  should  be  cele- 
brated at  home  as  well  as  in  cities  that 
she  visits.  There  are  many  singers 
here  who  have  natural  gifts  and  little 
art.  There  aye  a few  who  have  these 
gifts  >and  art.  There  are  few,  very 
few  In  this  country  who  sing  with  the  j 
skill  and  the  authority  of  Miss  Stewart. 

The  second  of  these  concerts,  March 
3,  will  be  devoted  to  settings  of  poems 
by  Longfellow.  Mrs.  Bradbury,  Miss 
Lunde,  Mr.  E.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  will  take  part. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


To  P T.  D.;  No.  Old  Chimes  I 
.‘•'ick.  He  Is  In  Carson,  where  he 
hn.i  henvy  Interests  ui  slake. 


We  hope  ih.it  he  Is  not  backing 
“Bob.”  Any  mun  who  puts  a frozen 
tack  hammer  on  his  tongue  anil  pulls 
off  “a  piece  of  skin  as  big  as  a postage 
stamp"  cannot  be  a man  of  large  re- 
sources In  an  emergency. 


And  so  the  women  of  Nevada— bless 
them— will  see  the  tight.  This  Is  as  It 
should  be.  Wo  are  again  reminded  of 
the  mill  between  Bill  Neat  and  Tom  • 
Spring: 

"Grumbling  Radical,  plckpooket  Whig,  and 
gentleman  Tory. 

Down  from  duett!  rank  to  the  rascally  fisher 
of  fogies. 

Poured  from  London  town  to  see  the  won-  ' 
derful  action. 

Thirty  thousand,  at  least,  were  there 
ladles  In  numbers 

! Rained  from  their  beautiful  eyes  swe 
lluenne  over  the  buffers." 


and 


Mr.  Julian  Is  ungallant.  When  he 
was  asked  "What  lie  thought  of  ladies' 
tickets  being  Issued  by  Stuart  for  the 
tight,”  all  he  had  to  remark  was 
"Their  money  Is  as  good  as  any  other.” 
Does  their  odorous,  bewitching  pres- 
ence count  for  nought?  Will  not  each 
champion  nerve  himself  for  more  glo- 
rious deeds,  as  the  gladiators  before 
the  holy  Vestals?  Mr.  Julian's  speech 
is  said  to  be  concise  and  direct;  but 
the  answer  of  Vespasian  to  Titus,  on 
which  it  Is  plainly  modeled,  Is  more 
epigrammatic. 


II 


F.  E.  A.  writes  to  the  Journal  as 
follows;  "I  have  just  read  an  article 
published  in  Saturday's  issue  of  the 
Traveler,  regarding  ‘Opium  Dives',  in 
which  is  the  remark,  ‘The  reporter  saw 
the  "cook”  prepare  one  pipe  and  pass  it 
from  one  of  the  rooms  to  a Chinaman 
stretched  out  on  a bunk.'  To  anyone 
inexperienced  this  may  sound  correct, 
but  to  anyone  knqwlng  anything  about 
the  habit  it  proves  conclusively  that  the 
reporter  is  only  guessing  a good  deal. 
The  reporter  is  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression that  opium  is  smoked  In  pipes 
like  tobacco.  Now.  I am  not  upholding 
opium  smoking,  but  when  a newspaper 
undertakes  the  task  of  exposing  evil 
practices,  the  reporter  should  be  thor- 
ougihly  posted  to  save  himself  from 
such  breaks  in  the  eyes  of  an  old  opium 
smoker.”  The  reporter  and  F.  E.  A. 
must  settle  this  matter  between  them 
We  never  have  hit  the  pipe.  We  are  ! 
saving  the  practice  with  golf  and  “Tril-  j 
by”  for  an  honorable  old  age..  When  i 
we  take  laudanum,  we  drink  It  out  of  a I 
large  coffee  cup. 


Politeness  is  a matter  of  geography 
and  chronology.  The  courtesies  offered 
toy  the  Tchuktchi  to  strangers  would 
be  regarded  as  deadly  insults  in  the 
Back  Bay.  The  conduct  of  dwellers  in 
the  Back  Bay  toward  strangers  would 
appall  the  Tchuktchi. 


That  man  must  be  a fool, 

Who  will  strive  his  wife  to  rule, 

Or  drive  her,  like  an  elephant,  about, 

You  will  find  'ere  you  begin. 

You  may  knock  nine  devils  in. 

But  never  can  you  knock  one  devil  out. 

We  nothing  ought  to  hear. 

But  “my  darling”  and  "my  dear.” 

And  to  please  his  wife  a man  should  miles 
run, 

Her  all  indulgence  give, 

Then  happy  will  he  live. 

For  a woman  never  knows  when  her  day's 
work's  done. 


Z 6.  ?7 


The  ass  lifeth  his  head;  then  by  a strong 
blast  the  thorns  moveth  and  shaketh,  and 
of  the  groat  noyse  the  blrdes  be  afteard  rull 
sore  and  falleth  out  of  the  nest. 


the  abomination  of  desolation  and 


would  gladly  queer  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  false  gods,  with  all  the 
priests  and  worshipers  therein.  The 
eye  of  Calv6  is  melting,  but  is  it 
therefore  evil?  The  eye  of  Eames 
is  as  cold  and  hard  as  a boiled  egg; 
but  it  is  respectable,  fashionable, 
not  evil. 


The  landlord  of  a new  and  extremely 
“high-toned”  hotel  In  Boston  was  show- 
ing acquaintances  the  splendor  of  the 
rooms.  They  entered  a small  chamber 
that  is  connected  with  the  dining  room. 
“Now,”  said  the  host,  “if  any  gentleman 
not  in  evening  dress  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate to  come  for  dinner,  v^e  could 
allow  him  to  dine  in  this  room  without 
exciting  attention.” 


Chauncey  Johnson,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  74,  had  spent  more  that  30  years 
in  prison.  And  why?  Because  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  go  into  operations 
in  gas  or  railroads. 

“For  a formal  appearance  at  lunch- 
eon, coat  tails  become  an  absolute  sine 
qua  non.”  Barkeepers  will  see  that  this 
rule  is  rigidly  observed. 


The  list  of  "Ten  American  Women” 
ai  i anged  by  a New  Yoik  newspaper  is 
singularly  inadequate.  Priscilla  Alden’s 
only  claim  is  that  she  jilted  Miles  Stand- 
ish.  Has  Margaret  Fuller,  or  Mary 
Lyon  no  title  to  recognition?  And  there 
is  a woman  whose  fame  Is  spread  from 
the  Golden  Gate  to  Calais,  Maine;  from 
the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
to  where  the  Greaser  steals  and  stabs 
across  the  border.  Her  face  is  familiar 
to  all  who  have  eyes  and  see.  Her 
cheering  motto  is  graven  on  the  hearts 
of  the  oldj  it  springs  from  the  lips  of 
the  young.  It  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  echoed  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Balkan  and  been  sung  by  Geisha  girls 
to  homesick  missionaries.  Patagonia 
Is  full  of  her  glory,  and  the  story  of  her 
life  has  shortened  nights  in  Spitzbergen. 
Her  name — sound,  ye  drums  and  trump- 
ets. and  oh,  ye  bugles  blow!— her  name 
is  Lydia  Pinkham. 


We  observe  with  regret  that  a clergy- 
man in  a sister  State  is  regarded  as  un- 
orthodox because  lie  refuses  a man’s 
voice  to  the  ass  of  Balaam.  It  is  true 
that  Saint  Augustine  is  of  the  opinion 
that  God  did  not  give  this  animal  a rea- 
sonable soul,  but  permitted  it  to  pro- 
nounce certain  words  to  reprove  the 
prophet’s  covetousness.  On  the  other 
band,  no  less  an  authority  than  Saint 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  thinks  that  the  ass 
did  not-  utter  words,  but  that  “having 
brayed  as  usual  or  a little  more  than 
visual,  the  diviner,  practiced  in  drawing 
presages  from  the  voices  of  beasts  and 
birds,  easily  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  the  ass  by  its  noise;  and  that  Moses, 
designing  to  ridicule  this  superstitious 
art  of  augury,  relates  the  matter  as  if 
the  ass  really  spoke  articulately.” 


Then  I'll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  or  my 
beauty. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade; 

But  pain  a good  name  by  well  doing  my 
duty: 

This  will  scent  like  a rose  when  I'm  dead. 


The  “correct  straw  hat"  this  year  will 
have  a narrow  brim.  It  will  therefore 
toe  incorrect. 


“Lilli  Lehmann  has  refused  to  have 
her  photograph  taken  since  her  return  I 
to  this  country.”  No  wonder. 


r . 


i7 


“O,  flub-dub!  great  is  thy  name. 

Ion  is  probably  a good  deal  wickeder  j 


Bos-  l 


Mrs.  Terwilliger  Thudicum  called  on 
| us  yesterday.  She  is  still  young  and 
•autiful,  and  when  she  told  us  that 
daughter  was  a “bud"  this  season, 
protested  from  incredulity  rather 
gallantry. 


First  of  the  Boston  Vocal  Cham- 
ber Concerts- Portions  of  “L’ Al- 
legro” and  ‘‘II  Pensieroso” 
Given  in  Steinert  Hall. 


ti»ud,”  by  the  way,  is  a hideous  term 
jthe  present  application,  and  we  re- 
ked  to  the  charming  woman, 
d,’  dear  Madam,  may  be  said 
ildren  or  young  persons  as  a term 
idearment,  or  of  .a  weaned  calf 
V first  year.”  At  that  moment 
^change  editor  sent  up  the  fol- 
J .clipping,  which  was  published 
Y.  we  believe,  in  the  Charles- 


d' 


jiternrise: 


. rf!  ig.  unmarried  girl,  in  sport, 
cl  a bud  of  promise: 


The  first  six  "vocal  chamber  con- 
certs,” under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
helm Heinrich  and  Miss  Terry,  was 
given  last  night  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The 
program  consisted  of  extracts  from 
Handel's  “L’ Allegro”  and  "II  Pen- 
jsieroso.”  The  singers  were  Miss  Rose 
jstewart,  Miss  Torrey,  Miss  Becker,  Mr. 
jW.  Heinrich  and  Mr.  Townsend.  Mr. 
Mac  Waters  read  portions  of  Milton’s 
poems,  Mr.  North  played  the  flute 
obbligato  to  "Sweet  Bird!  ” and  Dr. 
iKelterborn  was  the  pianist. 

Mr.  Heinrich  has,  before  this,  experl- 


than  Chelsea,  but  it  is  also  probably 
less  wicked  proportionately  than  Chica, 
go  and  numerous  other  places.  A tale 
of  Bacchanalian  revel  of  Satan  in  Bos- 
ton is  about  as  probable  as  would  be 
an  account  of  the  Boston  statues  meet- 
ing in  the  Public  Garden  and  going  to 
make  a call  of  condolence  on  the  for- 
lorn Bacchante.  Has  somebody  got  a 
drink  in  Boston?  Then  he  probably  re- 
grets it.’’ New'  York  Sun. 


Maimonides  asserts  the  whole  dia- 
logue to  be  but  a kind  of  fiction  or  alle- 
gory. Philo  in  his  life  of  Moses  sup- 
presses the  whole  story.  Le  Clerc  says 
Balaam  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  therefore  w'as  not  sur- 
prised at  the  ass’s  complaint,  but  con- 
versed with  the  beast  as  if  it  were  ra- 
tiqnal.  Leibnitz  wrote  the  “History  of 
Balaam,”  in  which  he  endeavers  to 
prove  that  what  is  related  of  that 
prophet  did  not  happen  really,  but  in  a 
dream.  By  the  way,  Leibnitz’s  sole 
J heir  was  a Mr.  Loeflerus,  “whose  wife 
: died  suddenly  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
| so  much  money  left  them  by  their 
I uncle.” 


Now  the  ass  of  Balaam,  in  spite  of 
his  remarkable  accomplishments,  is  not 
admitted  into  the  Mohammedan  Para-  j 
dise,  although  the  dog  of  the  Seven  ! 

I Sleepers,  and  Ezra's  ass,  which  was  ; 
raised  to  life,  will  receive,  they  say, 
this  peculiar  favor. 


And  Mr.  Bludyer  remarked,  “No, 
sir,  you  will  never  make  me  believe  that 
Sandy  McCollop  MacIntyre  has  style 
or  Individuality;  he  is  nothing,  sir;  1 
nothing  but  a literary  hack."  To  which  ! 
young  Blivens  replied,  "Bludyer,  you  j 
flatter  him.  He's  only  a literary  her-  ! 
die.” 


Naturally  the  strange  story  of  Balaam  • 
has  suggested  popular  and  slang  terms. 
Thus,  "Balaam’s-smite”  is  the  mark  or 
cross  on  an  ass’s  back;  the  devil's  bit, 
or  wild  Scabious;  a medicine,  in  the 
form  of  pills,  given  a person  who  is 
oiling.  "Balaam-Sunday”  is  the  third 
Sunday  after  Easter,  when  the  story 
is  read  in  the  first  lesson.  “Balaam,” 
In  journalistic  s'.ang,  is  a term  applied 


■ all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  matter, 
sod  as  padding-  in  periodical  publlca- 
ions ; or  as  Lockhart’s  "Scott”  has  it, 
Balaam  is  the  cant  name  for  asinine 
aragriphs  about  monstrous  produc- 
lon<  of  nature  and  the  like,  kept  stand-  l 
■'g  In  type  to  be  used  whenever  the  real  ,1 
cws  of  the  day  leave  an  awkward 
nace  chat  must  be  tilled  up  somehow.”  !| 
;’-'e  destination  of  rejected  contrlbu-  | 
ions  is  called  in  England  the  "Balaam-  | 
iasket"  or  the  "Balaam-box.”  Is  this 
!ang  used  today  in  any  American  news-  ; 
'.".per  oiliees? 


remember  the  half-ealF  passion  in  New 
England?  It  was  a part,  a symptom 
perhaps  of  the  black  walnut  disease 
more  deadly  than  the  bubonic  plague. 
It  followed  immediately  the  hair- 
jewelry  mania  when  your  aunt  wore 
Grandfather  Isaiah’s  hair  in  a brooch,  , 
and  vou  yourself  were  presented  with  . 
a watch  chain  woven  with  assorted  [ 
hairs— which  they  could  ill  spare— from 
relatives  whom  you  secretly  disliked.  , 


Among  the  names  suggested  by  our 
correspondents  for  the  "Ten  American 
Women"  arc  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  Lil- 
ian Russell.  Mary  Anderson,  the  Prin- 
c-ss  de  Chimay  and  the  Sutherland  Sis- 
ters Come,  come,  no  levity.  This  is 
a serious  matter.  If  the  Sutherland 
Sisters  are  admitted,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  count  only  as  one. 


Some  day.  when  we  have  the  courage, 
we  shall  tell  the  ghastly  story  of  the 
French  fancier  of  Erotica  and  Facetiae 
and  his  curious  taste  in  bindings.  We 
have  threatened  for  three  years  to  tell 
this  story.  Some  day,  some  day,  it 
will  surely  escape  us.  The  Issue  of  the 
Journal  will  be  sold  at  an  extravagant 
price,  and  we  shall  leave  towm,  shod 
with  sneakers,  between  trains. 


Some  think  that  there  is  persecution 
of  Armenians  in  New  York  and  Boston. 


“ ’Not  true,  my  boy!  Not  true’:’  said 
Mi.  Depew.  ’I  never  decline  anything 
that  isn't  offered  to  me.’  ” But  the 
vital  question  is  this:  "Does  Mr.  Depew 
, ver  decline  anything  that  is  offered  to 
him'.”’ 


Books  too  modern  and  too  finely 
bound  are  an  eyesore.  You  feel  no  more 
like  reading  them  than  taking  Valcar- 
enghius  “De  Aortae  Aneurismate”  for 
a street  car  companion.  Larry  Dono- 
van’s “Barkeeper’s  Complete  Guide" 
might  have  claret  sides,  just  as  the 
singular  treatise  “On  the  Rabbits  of 
Wales”  read  before  the  Dummerston 
Zoological  Society  by  Augustus  Blazer, 
lEsq..  might  be  bound  appropriately  in 
cheese. 


if 


E.  C.  C.  sends  this  note  to  the  Journal: 
"The  word  ‘cassy’  is  in  common  use  in 
Tamworth.  N.  H.  There  it  always  de- 
notes a small,  underground  drain,  as, 
for  instance,  one  built  to  convey  water 
tinder  a roadway.  I supposed  It  a 
French-Canadian  exotic,  a corruption 
of  cache,  hidden;  conduit  cache,  a cov- 
ered drain.”  As  we  said  the  other  day, 
"cassy”  is  undoubtedly  a corruption  of 
••causey.”  which,  according  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  comes  from  Mid- 
dle English  "cauce,"  adopted  front'  old  > 
Norman  French  "caucie”  — modern 
••chaussee.” 


A library  should  exhibit  the  tastes, 
whims,  convictions  of  the  owner,  it 
must  be  a solace  for  a jeered-at  author 
to  see  his  despised  little  volume  bound 
in  the  skin  of  a reviewer. 


Dr.  Johnson  once  boasted  that  he  him- 
self was  able  to  bind  a book.  Would 
you  have  trusted  his  taste?  Ten  to 
one  the  outcome  would  have  been 
sombre,  forbidding. 


V L 


W.  S.  H.  says:  "I  think  ’cassy'  is  in  | 
somewhat  common  use  among  old  j 
people  in  New  Hampshire.  I think  I j 
have  heard  it  applied,  as  'X’  says,  to  I 
a 'ditch  dug  to  relieve  the  roadway  of 
surplus  water.'  and  also  to  a raised  road 
(„r  pathway  over  a swamp  or  low 
'ground.  The  latter  is  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  if,  as  I suppose, 
•.-assy’  is  simply  a corruption  , or  mis- 
pronunciation of  ’causey’  or  ’cause- 
way.’ It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  its 
proper  meaning  might  have  been  ex- 
tended until  in  some  cases  it  was  used 
to  designate  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the 
raised  road  rather  than  the  roadway 
Itself:  or.  perhaps  there  was  a mis- 
conception of  its  intended  meaning. 

, ‘Cassy-way’  is  another  form  of  the 
word,  perhaps  as  often  used  as  ‘cas- 
T f*—  * ’ I 


A local  contemporary  rolls  up  the  j 
whites  of,  its  eyes  and  observes  "Mere  i 
scandal  does  not  draw  on  the  American  | 
stage  or  platform.”  H— m!  Wait  till 
the  Princess  de  Chimay  comes  here. 


Charles  Gregorowitsch  is  a violinist 
of  more  than  ordinary  reputation.  The 
first  of  this  month  he  was  heard  by 
some  at  a private  concert  at  a hotel  in 
.Boston.  He  will  make, his  first  public 
appearance  here  this  evening  in  Stein- 
ert Hall.  He  was  born  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg Oct.  25,  1867.  He  studied  at  first 
under  Besekirskij  of  Moscow,  then  un- 
der Wieniawski,  at  Vienna  under  Dont, 
at  Berlin  under  Joachim.  He  has  given 
• concerts  with*  success  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  Lisbon.  Dresden.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States  was  at 
New  York,  Nov.  24.  1896,  at  a concert 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra, 
when  he  played  Wieniawski’s  second 
concerto.  They  say  he  played  before 
Alexander  III.  when  he  was  G years  old. 
The  Tsar  asked  him  in  what  way  he 
, could  favor  him.  "Excuse  me  front 
military  duty,”  said  the  boy.  “The 
Sultan  gave  him  the  highest  order  in 
Turkey  and  5000  francs.”.  He  has  a 
Guarnerius  fiddle  valued  at  $5000.  We 
do  not  know  whether  he  rides  a bicy- 
cle, what  he  eats  at  dinner  or  what  he 
thinks  of  this  country. 


iVi' i* 


T rough  and  through  the  inspired  leaves 
Ye  maggots  make  your  windings; 

Eut  oh  respect  His  Lordship  s taste 
And  spare  the  golden  bindings. 


It  was  five  years  ago  tomorrow  night 
that  Alfred  Stevens  told  of  the  foolish 
drinking  habits  of  Courbet,  the  painter; 
how  he  would  put  down  30  glasses  of 
beer  a night,  beside  absinthes  galore, 
into  which  he  would  pour  white  wine 
instead  of  water. 


B.vi-on.  Emerson  spoke  of  Byron's 
rare  tfilont  ns  “conspicuously  par- 
tial:” mul  lie  praised  bis  rhythm, 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  condemns.  In 
rhythm,  the  latter  is  the  safer  guide. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  praise 
of  either  Arnold  or  Eiuersou  turned | 
many  to  consideration  of  the  work 
of  tbo  leading  poet  of  the  ‘’Satanic 
school.” 

And  s yet  there  arc  now  two  acwl 
editions  of  Byron's  poetry  and  prose 
a-publishing.  tine  is  edited  by  that 
; prince  of  editors.  Mr.  W.  K.  Ilenlej. 
The  other  is  to  be  published  by  Mur- 
ray. and  already  there  is  talk  of  a 
quarrel  between  two  rival  houses. 

It  is  a singular  comment  that  the 
chief  attention  paid  the  first  volume 
edited  by  Mr.  Henley  is  to  t lie  notes 
of  the  editor  rather  than  the  text 
of  the.  , letters.  Mr.  Henley  has 
given  his  purpose  in  annotation. 
Speaking  of  Byron’s  generation,  lie 
describes  it  as  “dandified  and  <rue- 
j ulent,  bigoted  yet  dissolute,  mag- 
I uificent  but  vulgar,  artistic,  very 
sumptuous,  and  yet  capable  of  as- 
tonishing effort  and  superb  self-sac- j 
rifice.  * * * It  is  practically  not 
less  remote  from  ours  than  the  Eng- 
land of  Spenser  and  Raleigh.  Right- 
ly or  wrongly,  then,  I have  written 
on  the  theory  that  to  know  some- 
thing of  Byron  one  should  know 
something  of  the  aims  and  lives  and 
personalities  of  contemporary  men; 
and  women,  with  something  of  thej 
social  and  political  conditions  which 
made  him  and  his  triumph  possi- 
ble.” 

Mr.  Henley  has  therefore  pictured 
the  men  and  women  mentioned  in 
the  Letters  of  Byron  with  Jieir 
warts  as  well  as  with  their  lace. 
Seme  of  the  portraits  are  etched  in 
vitriol;  witness  the  merciless  descrip- 
tion of  Leigh  Hunt.  These  notes, 
fearless,  incredibly  frank— see  'he 
description  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of 
Morniugton,  pp.  391-395— are  far 
more  interesting  than  the  text  which 
they  elucidate.  The  reader  closes 
the  book  and  thinks  of  Henley  rath- 
er than  Byron.  And  yet  it  is  Hen- 
ley who  speaks  of  Byron  as  the 
sole  English  poet— (for  Sir  Walter 
conquered  in  prose) — bred  since  Mil- 
ton  to  live  a master-influence  in  the 
world  at  large." 

There  is  no  denying  this  influence. 
It  is  felt  today  in  the  literature  of 
England,  in  the  whole  literature  of 
Europe.  But  if  Byron  were  writing 
today,  would  his  influence  assume 
such  mastery? 


Master  Manen  play. 

York  Dec.  3,  1896.  when,  he 
andante  and  finale  of  Brucb^,^™ 
Choptn-Sarasate  nocturne,  and  a Span- 
ish Jota  of  his  own.  According  to  one  . 
critic,  his  tone  was  then  larger  and  his 
technique  much  developed.  “He  has  no 
tawdrv  ideals  or  morbid  conceptions, 
but  piays  with  honest  musical  inteUi-  j 
Kcnce,  and  in  addition  to  sincere  feel-  j 
ing  has  also  plenty  ^of  fire  and  dash. 

Young  Julius  Schendel,  who  played  | 
the  piano  here  in  private  last  week,  , 
may  give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  | 
Thursday  night.  He  was  born  in  New  , 
York  April  25,  1885.  He  inherited  his  | 
indisputable  musical  talent  from  his 
mother,  a singer.  His  teacher  has  been 
Sigmund  Herzog,  and  Joseffy,  who. 
they  say,  is  interested  in  the  boy,  will 
probably  give  him  lessons.  Julius  made 
his  first  appearance  at  a concert  in 
Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  Dec.  4,  1S9j, 
■when  he  played  the  piano  part  of  Hum- 
mel’s trio  op.  12,  pieces  by  Liszt,  and 
Mendelssohn’s  G minor  concerto.  1 
heard  him  play  in  Steinert  Hall  last 
Friday  afternoon.  At  present  he  owes 
much  more  to  nature  than  art,  but  l 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  natural  vir- 
tuoso qualities.  His  sense  of  rhythm 
is  strongly  marked  for  one  so  young, 
and  he  more  than  once  showed  in  evi- 
dently self-taught  phrasing  the  soul  of 
the  true  musician  and  the  manner  of  a 
great  pianist. 


till 


r 


We  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Carker,  that 
the  above  quotation  is  literally  cor- 
rect. ft  will  be  very  easy  for  you  and 
a hundred  others  whose  only  apparent 
trade  profession,  calling,  occupation,  ; 
handicraft,  business  is  writing  let- jj 
ters  to  newspapers  to  send  the  origi- 
nal and  true  version,  written  in  a fine  ■ 
Spencerian  hand  on  paper  faintly  per-  I 
fumed.  We  quote  from  a shaky  mem-  , 
ory,  and  the  only  accessible  copy  of  ; 
Burns  is  expurgated.  Of  what  earthly 
or  spiritual  use  Is  an  expurgated 
Burns?  No.  no;  expurgate  "Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.”  “The  Lamplighter," 
"Queechy,”  or  even  the  works  of  Dr. 
f’hannlng — but  spare  us  Burns,  !•  ield- 
ing.  Aristophanes,  The  Arabian  Nights, 
and  Thomas  Hardy. 


THE  BYRON  REVIVAL. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


You  envy  certain  men  those  beau- 
tifully bound  volumes  exhibited  at  the 
Art  Club;  but  would  you  like  to  don 
cloves  for  th'  enjoyment  of  your  favor- 
Ros ^ A book  that  you  read  constantly 
with  tenacious  thumbs  should  be 
bound  simply.  Leigh  Hunt  was  right: 

• The  books  I like  to  have  about  me 
most  are  Spenser,  Chaucer,  the  minor 
poems  of  Milton,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Theocritus,  Ariosto,  and  such  old  good- 
ie tured  speculations  as  Plutarch's  Mor- 
als. For  most  of  these  I like  a plain  good 
old  binding,  never  mind  how  old,  pro- 
vided it  wears  welt.”  You  may  pro- 
test against  Hunt’s  choice  of  books 
, thus  you  may  prefer  Casanova’s  Im- j 
morals  to  Plutarch's  Morals,  and  you 
may  choose  to  spell  Spenser  with  a 
"c"),  but  you  muol  admit  his  sound-  1 
i,esg  in  the  view  concerning  binding. 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  tbo  feverish  excitement 
in  England  when  the  poems  of  Byron 
first  appeared.  The  noisy  adulation, 
the  fierce  protests,  the  worship,  the 
young  men  imitating  the  Byron 
sneer  and  curl— are  all  as  incom- 
prehensible to  this  generation  as  the 
essay  of  Macaulay  with  i's  famous 
epigram  concerning  the  “system  of 
ethics,  compounded  of  misanthropy 
t and  voluptuousness,  a system  in 
which  the  two  great  commandments 
were  to  hate  your  neighbor  and  to 
love  your  neighbor’s  wife. 

Much  that  appalled  the  public  of 
Byron’s  period  now  seems  to  us  dull, 
melodramatic,  even  grotesque.  Lara 
is  a figure  for  burlesque,  and  who 
cares  for  the' Corsair  or  the  Giaour  a 


TwoVery  Young  Players : 
Manen  and  Schendel. 


Queer  Statement 
Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 


by 


j Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


i HI 


V'e  kn»w  a wretched  man  who  had  an 
•ncyclopaeola  in  many  volumea  and  a 
■ • t of  pci  tical  almanacs  dressed  In  full 
-ussi'i  The  same  man  delighted  In  his- 
torians arrayed  In  half-calf.  Do  you 


The  man  Childe  Harold  is  perhaps 
an  object  of  sentimental  interest  to. 
Cook's  tourists,  but  the  lines  from  i 
the  poem  that  now  excite  admira- 
tion are  not  those  which  arc  bitter  | 
with  callow  misanthropy.  “Don 
•Ilian”  no  longer  has  an  unholy  las- 
eiuation  for  the  young;  indeed,  in 
view  of  1 he  fiction  and  poetry  of 
the  later  Victorian  period,  it  seems 
tame.  Its  Inhumanity  is  more  sinful 
than  its  “lminonfKty.”  “Beppo  is 
still  a delight,  and  there  are  short 
poems  that  seem  destined  for  im- 
mortality. 

Matthew  Arnold  made  a brave  r.t- 
tempt  to  rekindle  admiration  for 


Juanlto  Manen,  the  young  Spanish 
violinist  who  will  make  his  first  appeal  - 
ance  in  Boston  tomorrow  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall,  was  born  in  Barcelona! 
in  1884.  He  began  to  take,  lessons  of 
his  father  at  a very  early  age.  When! 
he  was  nine  years  old  lie  appeared  at 
a public  conceit  in  Valencia,  and  in 
1868  he  visited  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Buenos 
Ayres.  Genoa.  He  has  studied  under 
Sarasate.  Such  is  the  tale  as  told  to 

His  first  appearance  in  this  country 
was  at  “a  reception,  and  invitation  con- 
cert" In  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club 
rooms,  New  York.  Nov.  15,  1894.  His 
first  appearance  in  New  York  in  public 
concert  was  at  the  Mesurgia,  Nov.  27, j 
1894,  when  he  replaced  at  short  notice. 
Miss  Currie  Duke  and  played  Sarasate’s 
Gypsy  dance;  and  an  arrangement  of 
Chopin’s  E flat  nocturne.  He  was  then 
described  as  "a  young  artist  of  su- 
I f-rior  intelligence  and  much  true  feel- 
ing, who  handies  his  violin,  with  an  as- 
tonishing skill  for  his  years  and  with 
much  ipo ■ '•  of  grave  purpose  and  future 
promise  than  a present  theatric  or  ex- 
otic effect." 


In  his  interesting  entr’acte  in  the  j 
Symphony  Program  Book  of  Feb  20,  Mr.  j 
Apthorp  speaks  as  follows:  r 

"When  we  come  to  opera,  the  moderns! 
have  it  almost  to  themselves.  Mozart’s 
-Don  Giovanni,’  less  frequently  his  'Zan- 
bertlote,'.  are  still  given;  Beethovens 
•Fidelio’  holds  its  own;  Verdi’s  ‘Trova- 
tore,’  Traviata,’  and  ’Rigoletto’  have 
not  quite  vanished.  One  may  even  have 
hopes  of  an  occasional  performance  of 
Gluck’s  ‘Orfeo.’  Gounod’s  ‘Faust— al- 
ready a classic— and  his  ‘Romfio  et  Juli- 
ette’ thrive  But  where  is  Webers 
’Freischutz?’  a fortiori,  where  his 
•Oberon'  and  ‘Euryanthe?  We  have 
Meyerbeer's  ‘Huguenots,’  but  how  long 
is  it  since  we  had  his  ‘Robert?  But 
then,  of  all  known  forms  of  composi- 
tion, the  opera  is  admittedly  the  most 
perishable,  the  most  influenced  by; 
fashion.  I am  speaking  of  our  cur-, 
rent  musical  repertory  here  in  Boston, 
but  I imagine  it  must  be  pretty  much 
rhe  same  all  over  the  world.  We  have 
a smaller  operatic  repertory  than  they 
have  in  France  and  Germany,  a smaller 
oratorio  repertory  than  in  England  or 
Germany." 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Apthorp  mention 
Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro”?  Gou- 
rod's  “Philemon  and  Baucis”  has  been 
given  of  late  years  in  New  York,  and  so 
has  Meyerbeer’s  “L'Africaine;”  Weber’s 
“Freischutz”  was  given  In  Boston  last 
year.  "Verdi’s  ’Trovatore,’  ‘Traviata’ 
and  ‘Rigoletto’  have  not  quite  van- 
ished." “Not  quite”  is  good,  very 
good.  They  have  been  given  repeated- 
ly in  different  languages  in  this  coun- 
try within  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Apthorp  says  “We  have  a smaller 
operatic  repertory  than  they  have  in 
France  and  Germany.”  This  is  a safe  ■ 
statement.  The  present  repertory  of 
the  Paris  Op€ra  is  notoriously  and  ri- 
diculously small;  but  that  of  the  Opfira- 
comique  is  a generous  one.  As  for  Ger- 
many— the  repertory  of  the  opera  house 
of  any  important  town  is  large  and 
catholic. 

The  latest  list  of  opera  statistics  m . 
Germany  is  for  the  year  1894.  Let  us 
look  at  the  performances  of  the  "Class- 

1CMozart:  "Bastien  and  Bastienne,”  46  j 

in  19  cities:  "Die  Gartnerin,  2 in 
cities;  "Die  Entfuhrung  Aus  D---m  I 
Seraii,”  21  in  14  cities;  "Der  Schauspiel-  W 
dtrektor  ” 11  in  4 cities;  "Marriage  of  !| 
Figaro.”  122  in  55  cities;  "Don  Giovan- 
ni," 116  in  59  cities;  “Cosi  fan  tutte,  8 
in  4 cities;  "The  Magic  Flute,  123  m 5- 
Weber:  "Abu  Ilassan,  l;_  Diu  Pin- 
tos,” 3;  “Preciosa,  n>:  Der  1 rel," 

1 sc-hutz,”  275;  "Euryanthe,”  9;  ’Oberon, 

1 i? 

I Verdi:  “Un  ballo  Mascara”  52;  "Rigo-  _ 
i letto"  80;  "Ernanl”  14;  "II  Trovatore  I 
I 206;  "La  Traviata”  53,  ''Sicilian  Vea^  I 
Der«”  1*  “Aida”  66;  ‘ Otello  10,  Tal-  ■ 
staff”  90.  "Not  quite  vanished  from  the  I 

StGluck:  “Orfeo"  17;  “Armlda  ' 7;  I 

"Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  3;  "Iphigenie  auf  ■ 
Tauris"  4;’  "Der  betrogene  Kadi  5.  | 

Gounod:  “Faust”  204;  ’‘Philemon  and 

Baucis"  15;  "Romeo  and  Juliet  9. 

Meyerbeer:  "Robert  the  Devil  3. 

"Huguenot”  96;  The  Prophet  48, | 

“L’Africain”  71;  "Dinorah"  8. 

No,  Mr.  Apthorp,  it  is  not  pretty, 
much  the  same  all  over  the  world. 

Take,  for  instance,  operas  by  other  1 
composers  who  may  in  operatic  lan- 1 
guage  be  regarded  as  classic.  Let  us  I 
look  at  the  statistics  in  Germany  for, 


’94: 


"Adam-  “Po3tillon  of  Lonjumeau”  72:1 

* -lansJ 

olo”  76;  “Black  Domino  ..  Macon  1 
16-  "Part  du  Diab'e"  19;  "Gustav  3.  • 

Bellini:  "Norma”  36:  "Sonnambula  •> 
Boieldieu : "John  of  I’aris  ' 8;  ' Damtl 
Blanche"  44.  .,  Q 


2. 


Cherubini:  ’’Wassertriiger’  a 

Dalayrac:  "Deux  Petits  Savoyards  | 

J DIttersdorf:  "Doctor  and  Apothecary  j 

Donizetti:  "Lucia”  33;  “Rausliter  o 
Regiment”  103;  "Bellsario  6;  La  ,1a 
vorlta”  1;  “Linda  1;  “J  ••  •, 
d’Amore"  C;  "Lucrezia  Borgia 
"Don  I’asquale”  1.  „ „ J 

Glinka:  "Life  for  the  Tsar^  3. 

Grdlry : "Les  deux  Avares  -J. 

Halevy:  "La  Juive"  87. 

Herold;  "Zampa"  13. 

Kr< utzer:  “Nachtlager  von  Gr 


- Jicolai:  “Lustfgen  Welher”’l23. 

Pet-golesl:  "Serva  Pndronn”  2. 
..JRoaslnl:  "Barber  of  Seville"  112; 

| Tell  52. 

Schumann:  "Genoveva"  3. 

Spohr;  "Jessomla"  G. 

Thomas;  "Hamlet,'  10;  "Mignon,”  107 
, And  in  1894  there  were  52  new  operas 
I produced  in  Germany. 

I Or  look  at  the  operas  for  a week  In 
certain  theatres  on  the  Continent  this 
I season.  1 quote  from  Le  Guide  Mu- 
| steal.  Feb.  7: 

.Berlin,  Jail.  31-Feb.  I; "Undine  " 

’arinen.”  "Benvenuto  Cellini,”  "Ricn- 
' 1'iiglinccl.” 

■ -^rus'  is,  .T  in.  30-Fch.  G:  "Black  Dom- 
ain?- "Maltre  de  Chapelle."  "La  Vivun- 
'llere.  ‘Samson  rt  Dalila,"  "Don  Cesar 
le  Hasan,"  ”Orph$e,”  "Faust.” 

Dresden:  Jan.  21-31:  "Return  of 

.■lyases  (Bungert);  "Faust”;  "Mig- 
non;  "Armlde;  ’ "Der  Frelschtitz;  two 
ailets.  ^ 

J Paris:  OpOra  Comique:  Feb.  1-6: 

(1'ragons  de  Vlllars;"  "Maltre  de  Cha- 
"!k‘;  "Don  Giovanni:"  “Mireille;"  i 
i Aoces  de  JOanette;”  "Mignon;”  "Car- 
ton. 

f.  Vienna:  Feb.  1-S:  "Lohengrin;*' 

b‘n,s?,1  Grelel;"  "Verkaufte 

am,  Aessler  s "Trompeter;”  “Trls- 
i:  two  operas  by  Franz  Schubert; 

The  Evangelist." 


rouble  myself  with  TIP  73BP'  and 
, r the  reason  that  r know  that,  on 
i nocount  of  Imperfect  representations, 

: they  have  never  been  perfectly  Under-  ! 
I stood,  if  they  had  bad  tnVlr  due  any-] 


Opera  In  the  United  States  is  a fash- 
nail, • amusement.  The  fashionable 

Udlenee  cares  only  for  personal  display 
nd  one  or  two  singers.  It  is  willing 
® bcar  only  a few  operas,  familiar,  yea 
ale.  It  does  not  wish  to  be  discon- 
i te,l  or  distressed  by  less  familiar  or 
Qknown  works.  So  far  as  opera  is 
'ncerned,  the  public  of  New  York  or 
io6ton  is  a set  of  extravagantly  dressed 
‘.rbarians.  The  public  of  New  Orleans 
more  civilized. 

The  Tall  Mall  Gazette  published  lately 
:.s  entertaining  review  of  the  Cor- 
spondence  of  Wagner  and  Liszt: 
,o„!|”din5  tbe  Wagner-LIszt  corre- 

de«nl.°  * h,aS  10  Set  0Ut  With  a 

‘1*  ?nd  unprejudiced  opinion 
«>  POJIHon,  the  character,  and 

a<!  sir  hit  ,h?  tn'°  correspondents, 
eni  or  I 'oe,n  ess  .sreat  in  achieve- 
m . .t  sincere  in  work,  it  is  cer- 
hiJhfJ  the  world  would  have  passed 
highly  unfavorable  judgment  upon 
greater  o.’  the  two  friends.  It 
^ rem.-mbereil.  therefore,  that 
,,  d.  the  most  passionate  belief 
himself,  he  valued  his  work  at  cer- 
•I'y  no  Jess  a price  than  the  greater 
ft  the. world  values  it  at  now.  He 

scribes  hfs  own  ‘Lohengrin.’  for  ex- 
infill  if  letters  as  ‘subtly  and 
teller. ually  beautiful;'  in  the  throes 
Tristan  he  tells  Liszt,  ‘it  will  be 
,r>  beautLui,  and  so  forth.  On  the 
her  hand,  Liszt's  belief  in  Wagner 
tfji  no  less  ardent  than  Wagner’s  own, 
*&*■«»  * Proposed  to  himself  as  a sacred 

ty  to  further  Wagner's  work  by  his 
rsona  1 endeavor,  and  with  all  the 
rces  of  his  being.  Rpelprocally,  again, 
un*i  lrtner  understood  all  the  height  and 
1 . °f.  whis  dcvotion.  Xt  is  these 

cts  which,  as  we  suggest,  must  be 
rue  In  mind  before  it  is  possible  to 
ad  this  correspondence  aright,  or,  let 
say,  with  ordinary  tolerance.  For 
the  ordinary  way,  human  feelings 
e so  constituted  that  the  cold  perusal 
beggir.g-lettei*s  by  readers  to  whom 
poverty  of  the  writer  has  no  sig- 
ncancc  is  as  Mr.  Labouehere  has 
monstrated  to  the  world  so  often,  a 
mewiiat  disagreeable  and  even 
useous  experience;  and  one  very 
ieh  regrets  to  add  that  it  is  difficult 
get  away  entirely  from'  that  impres- 
n in  reading  so  manv  of  Wagner’s 
rsistent  appeals  to  his  friend.  ‘I 
oe  more  return  to  the  question,’  he 
ites,  for  example,  'can  you  let  me 
ve  the  1000  francs  as  a gift,  and 
uld  it  be  possible  for  you  to  guaran- 
■ me  the  same  annual  sum  for  the 
xt  two  soars?’  It  takes  a deliberate 
ference  to  'Tristan'  and  the  ‘Ring’  to 
ipe  away  the  curious  shrinking  one 
oerienevs  in  reading  sentences  of  this 
ture;  and  the  effect  is  scarcely  les- 
ned  when  you  read  Liszt’s  reply  that 
“•hough  he  could  forward  1000  francs 
or.e  year,  he  could  not  burthen  him- 
If  thus  for  three. 


where,  r should  care  devilishly  little 
about  things  that  I had  outlived.  Good 
people,  do  something  new,  new,  anil 
once  more  new,'  His  shining  sincerity 
will  even  allow  him  to  make  the  con- 
fession to  Liszt.  'You  beautifully 
I spotted  the  lie  when  I tried  to  make 
f myself  believe  that  I had  written  an 
"Overture  to  Faust."  ’ Whensoever 
j Wagner  the  artist  speaks  of  himself 

I you  feel  the  words  of  an  absolute  con- 

II  slsiency  and  truthfulness  that  are  as 
unswerving  as  the  sun  itself.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  criticisms  of  oilier  men's 

■ art  he  may  sometimes  go  astray,  pre- 
judice may  sometimes  blind  him;  but 
his  personal  truth  about  art  never 

I forsakes  him.  'If  I have  expectations 

II  of  any  one,’  he  writes,  'it  is  of  Ber- 
|i  lioz,  but  not  in  the  direction  in  which 
|,  he  has  arrived  at  l ho  absurdities  of 
J his  Faust.”  ’ That  is  a wrong  erlti- 
I,  cisin.  but  wrong  with  perfect  belief. 

'Believe  me.  I love  Berlioz,  although 
lie  keeps  apart  from  roc  in  his  dis- 
trust and  obstinacy;  he  does  not  know 
j me,  but  I know  him.’  You  will  not 
| find  him  once  wavering  from  what 
cannot  be  called  an  objective  Ideal,  but 
from  his  own  artistic  nature." 

PHILIP  HALE. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

D’Albert  is  giving  concerts  in  Russia. 
Mrs.  Beach's  symphony  was  played  in 
Buffalo  Feb.  4. 

, Emil  Sauret  has  bought  a Guarnerius 
I fiddle  for  $4000. 

,J  Foli.  the  bass  singer,  will  appear  in 
J Tacoma  May  7. 

j Joseph  Hofmann  has  been  playing  the 
piano  in  Russia. 

| Klughardt’s  opera  "Gudnun"  was 
j produced  at  Mayence  Jan.  31. 
l Carl  Reinecke,  72  years  old,  is  still 
busy  as  pianist  and  composer. 

Paladilhe  and  JonciOres  have  been 
made  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Nikisch  will  lead  his  Berlin  orchestra 
In  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Paris  in  May. 

Humperdinck  will  conduct  a new  or- 
chestral work  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of 
'98. 

The  review  of  the  concert  last  even- 
ing Is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Ada  Adiny  has  been  singing  at  Buch- 
arest in  opera  and  before  Carmen 
Sylva. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  and  Van  Dyck  have 
been  sirging  in  “Nanon”  at  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg. 

A new  opepqV'Die  Braut  von  Cypern,” 
by  G.  Kulen  Kampff,  was  produced  at 
Schwerin  jltir.'  31. 

When  they  gave  "Andrea  Chenier” 
at  Budapest  there  was  a row  about 
shaving  off  moustaches. 

Miss  Marie  Barnard,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, has  sung  Marguerite  in  Gounod’s 
“Faust”  with  success  at  Bologna. 

Evangeline  Florence  and  George 
Holmes  sang  in  Brahms's  Requiem  at 
the  Hensehel  concert.  London,  Feb.  4. 

Xaver  Scharwenba's  "Mataswintha" 
produced  at  Weimar,  Oct.  3,  1896,  will 
be  sung  by  the  Damrosch  Company  in 

ria?y  ° ' -Berlin.  early  in  Feb- 

rail’7  a t“  \r ,1  n : a ‘l  1 u n r 1" s aus  ^m  Se- 
rna rk.  Munich  were  hardly  up  to  the 
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!and°*ot  her"  pera  ? p h'l  «.t  of  el >• " 

scandal  1 Prns-  H'sslng  and  great 

Two  symphonic  pieces.  "After  Hermes 

"FlaiIm*nily^0n'S  'Idy,H  °f  the  King,'  ” 
i. mines  Dream  unrl  Death-Death 

Corned'  UmI  "“"ralnt's  Journev,"  |,v 
CornClie  van  Oosterzee,  were  nlaved  In 

M rt under ' NiklrnffiF^h lharhionie  eon- 

| opXZty 

Opel  a Houso  In  St  J Vlershnr^  u 

FhToner^  U**  ,,'(l  ^^nagem'.nt  <Vf 

for  hw  In  “V*"  flt  MoPcow  to  an-ango 
i jot  ,ne*  to  sign  a month's  engagement 

eofdw'f  111  the  middle  of  MarT®: 
MaelnHre  wmeSelrU  “ffangements  Miss 
UU&d  of  Aprn.rCtUn'  tU  L°,Kion 

"AtC,;ehiSr?Prlp.flonl  a Ldndon  paper: 
At  the  OpOra  Comique,  Paris  ihimrs 

er°an?cV,m,kii!mU.rlshln'”  M^senet'so^- 
dneed  iid  m10*1'  was  to  have  been  pro- 
I-  tbrf  month  of  March,  with 
Mdlie.  Van  /andt  in  the  principal  role 
| Now  we  are  informed  that  the  premiSro 
lias  been  postponed  for  the  opening  of 

vartneWm°^ha  C°mtfiue  in  th^Rue^a- 
„“,rt'Kln  other  words,  the  opera  will 
he  brought  out  in  a couple  of 
»*««•„  w,hy  disguise  the  truth?  Mdlie. 
Van  Zandt  and  the  Paris  public  are 
not  on  the  best  of  terms.  The  American 

blame  1 ha««»  t0  add,  is  not  to 

merely  stating  a fact;  and 
S „■  ' an  ^andt  acted  wisely  in  refus- 
ing to  appear  in  'Cendrillon.'  " 

have  just  published 


fTMoza^ser"Em^he  eIabo>'ate  revival 
Ul”  at  au«  dem  Se- 


Apart  from  this  point,  to  which  one 
uno:  willfully  blindfold  one’s  eyes, 

3 letters  are  memorably  interesting, 
szt’s  attitude  and  position  toward 
flier  came  to  be  so  completely  justi- 
by  later  history  that  the  character 
’this  unique  friend,  as  Wagner  loved 
*all  him,  is  enhanced  a hundredfold 
this  correspondence.  For  here  you  ] 

Jhim  espousing  the  cause  of  a por- 
ted and  friendless  artist  with  a 
tude,  a belief,  and  an  unshakable  I 
thusiasm  that  proved  to  be  both  the  I 
■-‘ing  and  the  watering  to  Wagner’s  i 
That  great  man  could  write  at  a 
date  with  deliberation,  ‘Had  it 
been  for  Liszt,  my  music-dramas 
Id  never  have  been;’  and  however 
—ggerated  the  sentiment,  the  phrase 
gt  fs  in  it  something  of  historical  truth, 
ie  cannot,  moreover,  discuss  the 
18  ight-have-beens.  On  the  other  hand, 
Liszt’s  human  character  is  seen 
S rough  the  medium  of  these  letters  in 
singularly  beautiful  light,  and  if 
■[  jagner’s  human  character  shows  here 
> me  of  those  secret  places  which  most  I 
in  like  to  conceal  from  the  world — 
all  we  say  the  words,  selfishness  and 
.'k  of  worldly  independence?— his 
tistic  character  is  here  justified  most 
iimphantly.  That  is  the  only  eoher- 
1 point  of  view  worth  regarding  in 
- criticism  of  this  collection— Liszt’s 
.racter  as  a man  and  Wagner's  as 
artist.  ‘He  who  charges  me  with 
iicerity,’  Wagner  writes,  'will  have 
answer  to  heaven;  he  who  charges 
with  arrogance  is  silly.’  Again: 
ye  creatures  of  God,  do 
t think  that  this  making  is  artistic 
sating.  About  the  "Dutchman,” 
annhauser,"  and  “Lohengrin”  I 


Ch£reh“6New  Yorkhaandew  i,the-  S°Uth 
! Church  yeai'  at  th®  MarbIe  Collegiate 

j »&StMr^  irf  Ne w ^ork  °PShe 
underIlMrftGrauent 

I 2SiVaet  "wS 

j quintet  in  F minqr.  in  Brahms's  P'a”° 

I Lila  Russell  will  probably  sine-  I 
I Elsa^n8-^,  “Nozz?,  ^ Figaro’’^  and 

'»  <"«  »«rop.l- 

1 js1  «wrar  iswsnrs 

Carisiuhe  in  November,  will  be  nro- 
duced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris. 

Wi,r.tl?  has  written  a book  of 

Rhiinfnmtnt  tled  "r)ie  Entdeckung  rles 
Rneingolds  aus  seinen  wahren  Deko- 
rationen.  It  )s  published  in  Leipslc. 

first  ^ tidm»ainCe6nler"  was  given  for  the 
! with  1 t German  at  Breslau  Jan.  28 
with  great  success.  Since  then  it  has 
been  sung  at  Budapest  and  Hamburg 

lahid  i?,ar'hrB?Sa  Opera  Company  fin- 
■Peb  6 n season  at  the  Garrick 

ifo  ‘ . ”e  Garrick  was  ill-suited  lo 

| vfew  eqUirements  from  every  Po^t  of 

I takenHh lyric  Piece  in  ‘hree  acts, 
°wfa^ Vd  music tiy 

LyaoSnsPS^UC3fid  f°''  thp  ftrst  a“i 

female  °°d’f  "le  harl>er  and  only 

teniale  member  of  the  Carl  Rnsa 

denly  d'Pd  latPly  anfi  sud- 

CaHyRosah<himaselL1Kaeed  °riglnalIy  by 
d3i?ey  ®ay  Weingartner  will  not  con- 
l^iUre oS»r  othetheaBebrUrn  ^ 

i»  ssasa  bu‘  Ni,i“h 

Fif£ry“J S 

Ac  rL  /?'d  entitled,  "Acteurs 

tn^CF.  Ju^Pa0^  U is  pub- 

lnVeHineritnW5'H-"iVen  0ar,y  this  ”’onth 
-oittn  nr.jp  ""hich  excerpts  from  for- 

aasj^s^ss 

T^ntrntW,;?tc-  an  0Pera  entitled,  "The 
hPJIf  . Cavalleria  Rustlcana."  It  was 
bi ought  out  at  Trieste.  It.contamed 


< i * t->.  j • . v C' o.  nave  J Uni  pu  Dj 

, A,  diplomat  in  London,”  being  a trans- 
‘ftton  from  the  French  of  Charles 
Gavard  of  letters  and  notes  written  by 
him  while  In  the  French  legation  in 
London,  from  1871-1877.  The  following 
extract  is  a J<  rench  view  of  two  well- 
known  Americans,  under  date  of  April 
*®>.  We  talked  of  this  scandalous 

°£  ‘he  two  revivalists,  Moody 
and  Sankey,  two  genuine  Yankees.  The 
S1Jv?s  and  selIs  organs  and  music; 
the  other  converts  sinners,  male  and 
female.  After  the  meeting,  they  hold 
consultations  without  music.  * * “ 
irJmet,!Pes  ‘c  ‘s  ^Ioc>dy.  sometimes  San- 
| key,  who  gets  up,  illuminated,  and  an- 
nounces ..hat  he  sees  the  Lord.  After 

SfPPornetJinfT Sankey  telegraphs  to  his 
manager  In  New  York:  So  many  organs 
| sold,  so  many  souls  saved!"  ' S 
The  subscription  for  the  ensuing 
f.fa®Ph  at  Covent  Garden  will  be  the 
biggest  tor  many  years  past.  Already 
there  are  more  applications  than  boxes, 
and  there  is  a heavy  demand  for  stalls, 
j he  seasons  program  has  been  drawn 
I UP.  and  it  is  possible  that  two  novelties 
IS  111  be  Produced,  "Andrea  Chenier”  and 
Lvangeliman,"  a work  by  a new  com- 
\Om'hJ'eCintly  • Played  with  success  in 
\ .enna.  A revival  of  "Ernani  " is  also 
: contemplated,  Calv6  will  be  ’ seen  as 
Marguerite  in  "Faust,”  and  "Mefisto- 
ta?  vveilasin  the  parts  already  as- 
sociated with  her  name.  The  stage 
management  win  be  in  the  hands  of  H. 
f ' Pr'et’d.  ot  the  Carl  Rosa  Company; 
Ro,..the^erPlan  operas  Carl  Pohlig,  of 
Bajaeuth,  has  been  engaged  on  the 
''rehPmrnePjat::o5  of  Cosima  Wagner. 
The  question  of  a gala  night  in  honor 
I JJ,  eel?,  has,n°t  vet  been  decided 

i a sr,bJJLin  a1'  probability  there  will  be 
i d special  performance. 

There  is  a Macedonian  cry  from  the 

SSf  ,°„nBeCt‘IOS  7lctoriah  Era  Ex 

Mflv’0n,.w  b?  belJ  ln  Earl’s-court  in 
May.  We  therefore  appeal  for  the 
“»  all  articles  which  will  help  to 
illustrate  this  portion  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  committee  will  gladly  re- 
?olye  such  exhibits  as  portrait's  of 
lamous  composers,  singers,  impresa- 
rios, musical  conductors  and  others 

t n‘Jr^hedi'  '7Jth  this  noble  art:  also  au- 
i?f£apb  letters,  photographs,  original 
MbS.,  scores  and  libretti,  musical  in- 
°f,  early  and  late  manufac- 
ss  well  as  models  of  scenes  of 
0Pe.r'ettas,  etc.,  produced  dur- 
ing  the  period  of  Her  Majesty's  reign 

tn'mnke  ?h?er  obJects  which  may  help 
to  make  this  section  complete  in  every 

TmfJt  e-  Wain  Jrhe,  colossal  'Empress 
Theatre  will  be  largely  devoted  to 
special  musical  festivals,  competitions 
of  choral  and  orchestral  societies,  mili- 
tary and  wind  bands,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental concerted  music,  soloists  etc 
for  important  prizes,  and  we  cordially 
invite  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
societies  throughout  the  kingdom  who 
r MdV  ”0t  been  comtnunicated  with  al- 

This  sketch  of  the  libretto  of  Mas- 
cagni s new  Japanese  opera,  “Iris  ” is 
taken  from  the  Musical  Courier:  ’ Iris 
is  a young  innocent  Japanese  girl  who 
fives  with  her  blind  father  in  seclusion 

kaow.ngMthiiig  of  the  wickedness  of 

the  world.  Her  whole  life  is  a dream  of 
happiness  and  song.  She  sings  to  the 
®Pn'l°  hef  dolls;  and  in  his  happine3s 
at  possessing  such  a child  the  father 
foigets  his  own  misfortune.  A voun- 
Japanese  Prince,  who  is  an  enthusiast 
about  everything  that  is  beautiful,  sees 
the  young  girl  and  hears  her  songs  jfo 
o‘uis  loyc  "'“h  her  and  he  succeeds  in 
abducting  her  while  her  fatlier  is  ab" 
sent.  This  scene  is  exceedingly  dra- 
matic.  It  ends  with  the  return  of  (he 
rather,  who  hnds  the  house  empty  and 
deserted  and  calls  despairingly  fir  lii.s 
P-bl’d-  The  second  act  is  full  of  life  and 
I color.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the 
gayest  parts  of  Tokio.  The  interior  of 
the  theatre  is  richly  decorated  and  il- 
luminated; the  sounds  of  the  sarniso 
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jinrickshaws  To  this  spot  has  Iris  beer 
brought  by  the  Prince.  She  is  still  in- 
nocent  as  a child,  and  believes  that  she 
has  suddenly  been  transferred  to  the 
glories  of  paradise.  And  as  her  bell-f 
ba®  JAugbt  _h®r  that  in  paradise  one  is 
capabie  of  doing  anything,  she  tries  to 
paint.  Alas,  she  can  only  make  a col- 
ored daub,  and  not  a picture.  She  tries 
to  play  an  accompaniment  to  her  songj 
on  the  sarnlse;  but  it  is  only  a shrill 
cacophony.  She  files  into  childish  rage 
and  dashes  colors,  pictures  and  instru- 
ments to  the  ground.  At  this  moment 
I ber  blind  father  enters.  He  has  been 
searching  high  and  low  for  her.  He 
nuu’JSvher^?rds  and  imagines  that  his 
child  has  fallen,  and  curses  her.  In  the 
third  act  Iris,  who  could  not  live  with 
her  father's  curse  upon  her,  is  found 
dead.  The  dream  of  happiness  is  at  an 


George  W.  Chadwick; 

The  newly  chosen  Director  of  the 
h^7s  au'll  n"*1  Conservatory,  although 
he  k comparatively  young  man 
(he  was  born  at  Lowell  |n  1854)  has  al- 
ready an  established  career  as  com- 
■ poser  and  teacher.  Ills  natural  musical 
r instincts  were  not  allowed  to  run  Hot  I 
or  go  to  seed  He  was  not  paraded  as 
- an  Infant  phenomenon,  but  he  was  I 
■j guided  slowly  and  discreetly.  He  lalil  1 

■ Munio  f0hun:latl°r3  at  Leipslc  and  | 
f Munich;  but  study  In  Germany  has  not  1 

[ lmade  him  Intolerant,  and  his  best  com-  I 
positions  show  that  he  has  a thorough  9 
appreciation  of  that  which  Is  worthiest  I 
in  the  works  of  the  modern  French  ] 
school.  Some  of  his  own  works  have! 
more  than  a local  or  even  national 
imputation.  Overtures  by  him  have  been  3 
Played  in  London  and  in  German  towns.  ] 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  1 
| he  was  engaged  as  teacher  of  harmony 
| and  composition  at  the  New  England  U 
Conservatory,  and  he  has  filled  this  I 
position  without  interruption.  He  has  j 
■ essayed  many  forms  of  composition, 
from  operetta  to  symphony,  from  song  ' 
to  cantata,  from  piano  piece  to  chamber  I 
I music.  He  has  written  much  that  1 
I might  put  him  in  the  first  rank  of  ! 
American  composers,  but  his  leading 
works,  the  “Melpomone”  overture  and 
Phoenix  Expirans,”  may  well  ex-  iv 
cite  the  hearty  admiration  of  any  com-  '' 
poser,  foreign  or  domestic.  As  a chorus  ! 
loader  he  has  been  eminently  success-  ; 
ful  in  raising  the  Hampden  County 
Musical  Association  Chorus  to  a high 
standard  of  excellence.  As  a teacher 
he  can  point  with  pride  to  such  pupils  , 
as  Horatio  W.  Parker  and  Arthur  Whit- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chadwick  is  a man  of  force  and  I 
determination;  at  the  same  time  he  is  I 
willing  to  consider  the  advice  of  others. 

He  is  a man  of  considerable  shrewd-  I 
ness,  and  this  quality  is  indispensable 
to  the  Director  of  such  a school.  He  ' 
is  a stanch  American,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly do  all  in  his  power  to  culti- 

te,  difectiy  and  Indirectly,  musical  ' 
?ng  and  knowledge  throughout  the  E 


I First  Appearance  Here  of  Charles 
Gregorowitsch,  the  Russian  Vio- 
linist—A Virtuoso  of  High  Rank 
and  Remarkable  Elegance. 

Mr.  Charles  Gregorowitsch.  violinist, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  in' 
a Public  concert  last  evening  at  Stein- 
ert  Hall.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  pianist,  and  Mr. 
Eward  Fazer,  accompanist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin 

a Messrs.  Gregorowitsch  and  Sff 

Piano  solos:  ^r*  fachul>ert 

a.  Prairie  Flowers,  No.  1,  Op.  53 

b.  Spanish  Serenade,  ,Op.  6l'.  .f.°kaTenka 

c.  Theme  and  Variations,  o”p.  48t.karWen"<a 

-4  irs  Russes X ^I,’af?'enka 

zigeunerweis^:::::::;;:;";;:;:.^^^ 

1 understand  that  Mr.  Gregorowitsch 
played  in  Boston  the  first  of  the, month 
at  one  of  those  solemn  functions  at  the 
Hotel  Tuileries  that  are  veiled  from  the 
rude  and  public  eye.  Last  night  may 
be  reckoned  justly  his  first  public  ap- 
. pearar.ee. 

Mr.  Gregorowitsch  was  born  at  Saint 
Petersburg  Oct.  25,  1867.  He  studied  at 
j first  under  Besekirskij  of  Moscow,  then 
j ander  Wienlawski,  at  Vienna  under 
Dont,  at  Berlin  under  Joachim.  He  has 
given  concerts  with  success  in  Paris 
Berlin,  Madrid,  Lisbon.  Dresden  His 
first  appearance  in  the  United  States 
was  at  New  York.  Nov.  24,  1S96,  at  a 
concert  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra,  when  he  played  Wleniawski's 
, second  concerto.  I am  told  that  he  now 
holds  the  position  of  ooncertmeister  at 
Helsingfors. 

This  talented  Russian  is  one  of  the 
most  deiightful  violinists  I have  heard 
of  late  years.  His  technique  is  highly 
developed,  so  that  he  could  gain  ap- 
plause easily  by  vainglorious  display- 
but  he  employs  this  technique  so 
modestly  that  it  is  never  aggressive  it 
never  appalls.  His  bowing  Is  remark - 
ably  good,  and  seldom  have  I heard 
such  uniform  evenness  and  purity  of 
tone,  such  wholly  admirable  sustained 
cantabile.  His  playing  of  tl^e  familiar 
air  of  Bach  was  a striking  example 
of  perfection  of  tone,  and  this  one 
| performance  was  sufficient  to  establish 
his  rank  among  masters  of  bowjng 
Mr.  Gregorowitsch  plays  with  a 
warmth  that  is  not  exaggerated,  but  I 
makes  its  way  swiftly  to  the  heart.  I 
His  command  of  harmonics  and  the  I 
general  brilliancy  of  his  technique  were  I 
revealed  fully  in  the  pieces  by  WienI-  i 
awski  and  Sarasate.  And  In  all  that  I 
he  did  there  was  a refinement  which 
, was  nyver  finical,  an  elegance  which  j 
i was  never  cold,  a musical  feeling  which  . 
i was  genuine,  guided,  controlled' artistl-  I 
I caliy.  He  played  like  a gentleman-  a I 


1 gentleman  of  skill,  intelligence  anil 
heart. 

It  ts  a pity  that  the  auilience  was  not 
1 larger.  Mr.  Gregorowitseh  came  here  | 
! without  any  flourish  of  trumpets:  with-  I 
lout  any  preposterous  claims  advanced  i 
lbv  passionate  press  agents.  He  very  i 
* likely  had  been  told  that  Boston  is  “a  [ 
musical  centre."  Nor  does  he  appear  j 
! to  bo  the  kind  of  man  who  would  like  | 
fulsome  puft'ery.  He  is  a violinist  of 
! marked  renown  in  Europe.  His  repu- 
| tation  is  now  acknowledged  gladly,  as 
J deserved,  by  those  who  had  the  good 
j fortune  to  hear  him  last  night.  He  was 
applauded  enthusiastically,  and  he  gave 
as  encores  an  arrangement  of  Chopin's 
I E flat  major  nocturne,  and  a mazurka 
| by  Zarcykl.  if  I am  not  mistaken. 


It  is  now  six  years  since  Mr.  Schar- 
wenka  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston.  To  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  bearing  him  15  or  20  years  ago. 
his  performance  last  night  was  a sad 
disappointment.  In  the  sonata  he 
forced  tone  and  seemed  to  consider 
himself  a soloist.  In  the  group  of  his 
own  pieces  there  were  few  evidences 
of  the  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time 
ughly  artistic  playing  that  in  for- 
mer years  gave  pleasure.  And  why  in 
the  world  did  he  put  on  the  program 
■ he  "Fnilrie  Flower"  and  "Spanish 
Serenade"?  Is  it  possible  that  lie 
really  admires  them?  Or  perhaps  lie 
says  with  Touchstone,  “An  ill-favored 
thing,  sir,  but  mine  own." 

PHILIP  HALE. 


1 sneaking  'about'Tiie  stomach  and  liver. 

And  Ba i if  said:  "No  fat  foods,  no  de 
foie  gras,  no  butter,  no  game,  no  fish, 
not  ever,  eggs."  To  him  de  Goncourt 
exclaimed,  "You  forbid  everything  that 
is  good  to  eat!"  "Yes,"  answered  the 
doctor  with  aji  ironical  smile,  "every- 
thing that  is  good.”  Oh.  wretched  race 
<>f  mortals!  We  know  a man  of  large 
literary  reputation,  an  essayist  who  has 
written  nobly  of  the  soul,  that  wept 
w hen  his  physician  forbade  him  minee- 
ple.  There  is  much  philosophy  in  the 
story  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
P llegende  Blatter.  A physician  sitting 
by  the  patient's  bedside,  says,.  “Well, 
Joseph,  you  must  give  up  wine,  woman 
and  song.”  And  the  sick  man  replies. 
“Doctor,  you  are  right.  I'll  give  up 
song." 


>'■ 

Mi 
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V.C  k U ' 4 "| 

Tis  best  not  to  be  born  at  all. 

But  when  life  is  on  us  pressed. 
Then  to  die  ere  life  can  pall 
That  is  much  the  second  best. 

For  when  youth  has  come  and  gone, 
With  its  lightness  and  its  folly. 
Who  would  choose  to  struggle  on 
In  a world  so  melancholy? 

Cares  and  floutings,  and  derisions, 
Battles,  jealousies  and  fears. 
These  come  crowding  in  divisions. 

As  the  lot  of  length  of  years. 

And  at  last  to  end  the  play. 

Comes  old  age  and  loss  of  friends, 
Strength  and  manhood  pass  away. 
And  this  is  how  the  drama  ends. 


There  are  signs  of  spring,  although 
we  hear  as  yet  no  belling  of  her  hounds. 
Acute  obseivers  tell  us  they  have  seen 
—especially  in  Cohasset— little  boys  a- 

playing  at  marbles. 


We  hope  to  see  with  the  return  of 
spring  the  re-establishment— say  rather 
the  establishment  of  the  Bacchante  and 
“^the  introduction  and  the  cultivation  of 
Ithe  Bacchic  religion.  We  hear  your 
j angry  shouts,  oh  sons  and  daughters 
1 and  uncles  and  aunts  of  Prohibition, 
and  smile;  for  it  is  not  our  wish  to  in- 
augurate a millennium  of  rum.  Only 
the  ignorant  and  charlatans  associate 
Bacchus-worship  with  the  drunkenness 
that  comes  from  undue  applications  of 
alcohol  to  the  interior. 


Now  this,  the  ancients  tell  us,  was 
the  mysterious  secret  of  the  Bacchic 
religion,  which  no  religious  mind  can 
afford  to  Ignore:  "That  the  highest  type 
of  existence  is  the  Androgyn,  because 
it  is  the  emblem  of  the  nature  of  the 
Universe,  which  is  a Dualism  eternally 
united  and  inseparable,  and  of  this  was 
Bacchus  himself  the  emblem,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  form  of  Adonis,  who  was 
the  androgyn  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.” 

Think  of  the  advantages  of  this  re- 
ligion in  Boston,  where  there  are  so 
many  intellectual  women  who  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  men  naturally  fitted 
and  mentally  equipped  for  doing  the 
world's  stern,  rough  work;  where  there 
are  so  many  men  who  are  feminine  In 
shrinking  from  an  unpleasant  duty,  and 
are  pleased  to  call  a weak  backbone 
"conservatism.”  Philosophers,  anthro- 
pologists. and  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology  all  agree  In  this:  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Androgyn  are  to  be 
found  In  Boston.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  Bacchic  re- 


“Mr.  Lindsay  of  Kentucky  made  a 
few  sarcastic  observations  as  to  Aguir- 
re's name.”  Yes,  it  Is  so  easy  to  be 
funny  over  a man's  name.  Mr.  Bull, 
Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Graves — 
there  are  hundreds  who  are  bored  daily 
by  the  pest  known  as  a "wag.”  There 
is  Major  Handy,  for  instance.  Is  there 
a day  that  some  thrlce-sodden  ass  does 
not  say  to  him  with  a hideous  guffaw, 
"Major,  you  always  were  a handy  man. 
Haw-haw." 


hinted  to  a Pall  M 
•eportcr  in  Paris  that  her  enforced  va- 
cation would  cost  her  close  upon  $125,0 

The  Journal  has  received  the  follow- i 
Ing  note  from  "Philanthropist:” 

" 'While  a massive  silver  “loving  cup"  was 
traveling  from  guest  to  guest,  President  Car- 
ter rapped  for  order  and  the  speech-making 
began.  "Brethren,  sons  of  Harvard,”  he 
said.' 

“I  infer  from  the  above  statement 
which  I read  in  the  Journal  that  the 
loving  cup  contained  some  beverage 
which  was  sipped  by  each  man.  I am 
surprised  that  the  men  named  in  the 
report  should  dare  to  take  part  in  a 
ceremony  that  is  condemned  by  scien- 
tists and  many  church  members  on  ac- 
count of  the  imminent  danger  of  con- 
tagion.” 


An  out-of-town  correspondent  sends 
to  the  Journal  a copy  of  a paper  which 
was  left  lately  with  great  ceremony 
at  his  house: 

"Trustee  on  J.—  J.—  wages 
Whome  Works  for  you. 

"To  Mr.  : Please  to  stop  from  your 

man  $3.95  Which  he  owes  to  Mr. 

Cor  of  Green  and  King  st.  he  has 

Promised  to  Pay  it  several  times  but 
[Will  Not  Do  it  he  has  be  served  with 
a writ  from  me  and  Promised  to  pay 
last  Monday  Night  but  failed  to  do  so 
So  that  I had  to  trustee  is  Pay  Yours 

Respectfully  Justice  of  the 

Peace.” 


rla  Christina  of  Spaln7  is  "a  gifTo- 
10  f*1®  world.'  The  old  saw  con- 
cerning the  gift-horse  Is  immediately 
brought  to  mind:  but  Mr.  Manen  can 
beei  tolerably  close  inspection  His 
technique,  though  It  is  often  surpris- 
ingly good  for  a youth  of  his  age  is 
not  so  well-rounded  or  amazing  as  that 
of  other  infant  phenomena  that  have  I 
visited  us.  But  he  is  Indisputably  more 
musical  in  matters  of  rhythm,  expres- 
sion, phrasing.  He  plays  with  greater 
taste,  with  less  extravagance  than  is 
the  case  with  some  of  his  rivals.  Un- 
doubtedly with  years  he  will  gain  in 
tone  and  emotion.  He  played  soberly 
without  antics,  without  the  intolerable 
bravado  that  characterizes  so  many  boy 
fiddlers,  boy  pianists,  and  boy  sopranos. 

He  is  a healthy,  modest  youth,  whose 
actual  performance  commands  respect 
and  whose  future  is  not  merely  a wild 
guess.  He,  too,  was  warmly  applauded. 

PHILIP  HALE. 

One  clay  as  Py  lades  was  dancing  the  Trag-  , ~ x . n a .r  it 

edy  of  Hercules  Furens,  some  People  found  SBCOTIu  SUDSCriptlOIl  COUCSrt  01  tll6 

Advanced  Pupils  of  the  New 
you  see  that  i act  a Foci  ?"  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

That  a United  States  Senator  met  his  The  second  Subscription  concert  of 
cook  at  a Cabinet  reception  is  deemed  ■ the  Advanced  Pupils  of  the  New  Eng- 
worthy  of  public  notice.  The  chief  ian(j  Conservatory  of  Music,  was  given 
question  is  not  one  of  etiquette,  how-  j yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall, 
ever.  If  he  owed  her  wages,  his  situ-  There  was  a large  audience.  The  pro- 
ation  was  certainly  embarrassing.  : gram  was  as  follows: 

! Theme  and  Variations  for  Pianoforte.. 

Late  events — especially  the  break-  Nawratil 

^at6  * • II  '-coll  elri  Burton's  Delbert  Webster.  Boston, 

down  of  Steinitz  recall  old  Burton  s A|legro  from  string  Quartet  In  C minor. 

censure  of  chess:  "It  is  a game  too  Beethoven 

Clifford  Sprunt,  Melrose;  Harry  W. 
Barry,  South  Boston:  David  IV. 
Fudge,  Cambridge:  George  Benton, 
Reading,  Penn. 

Nocturne,  F sharp  major;  Variations  on 
a Theme  by  Halevy,  Op.  12,  piano- 
forte   Chopin 

Mary  Patterson,  St.  Albans.  Y t. 
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troublesome  for  some  men's  brains,  too 
full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study." 


mi 


[gain.  "For  this  reason  were 
ssed  in  women'*  clothes  In  the 
rs  and  the  processions,  to  pour- 
a mysterious  doctrine.  These 
e Ithyphalll."  Consider  for  a 
the  ease  with  which  these  pro- 
could  be  arrange*]  and  per- 
n Boston.  The  First  Corps  of 
has  shown  how  gracefully 
* clothes  may  be  worn  by  men, 
eiy  the  members  would  volun- 
idly  for  such  parade  and  cere- 
i Copley  Square.  And  as  great 
riest.  who  could  perform  the 
il  offices  with  more  grace  and 
than  Mr.  Richard  Harlow? 

1 my  heart  is  weary  waiting— 
itlng  for  the  May. 


rourt  was  very  sick 
called  in  Dr.  Barif, 
gly  of  rheumatism 


Miss  Marguerite  Hall’s  Concert- 
First  Appearance  of  Juanito 
Manen,  the  Thirteen- Year-Old 
Spanish  Violinist. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Juanito  Manen,  violinist,  and  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Field  and  Mr.  Manen,  Sr.,  accom- 
panists, gave  a concert  last  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall. 

Miss  Hail  sang  songs  by  Bach,  Lottl, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Holl- 
man  (with  violin  obbligato),  Harris, 
Chaminade,  and  Thornd.  She  also  sang 
the  old  French  song  "Ma  douce  An- 
nette." and  the  old  English  song,  "Pret- 
ty Polly  Oliver.”  Miss  Hall  has  many 
admirable  qualities  as  a singer.  Her 
voice  is  a fit  organ  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  songs  of  agreeable  sadness  and 
pleasing  melancholy;  there  are  rich 
tones  that  are  fraught  with  such  sug- 
gestion, and,  perhaps,  the  natural  wish 
to  display  these  tones  led  the  singer 
last  night  to  choose  a program  that  was 
hot  effectively  diversified.  Yet  her 
ability  to  sing  in  light  and  tripping 
measure  was  shown  in  the  Bolero  of 
Thom6.  To  me  she  was  most  effective 
in  the  charming  and  old-fashioned  "Ma 
douce  Annette,”  Harris's  “Music  when 
soft  Voices  die,”  and  the  group  of 
songs  by  Chaminade  and  Thome.  Miss 
j Hall  does  not  always  sustain  her  tones; 
j the  compass  of  her  emotions  is  limited; 

and  she  is  inclined  to  unduly  accentu- 
; ate  the  final  note  of  a phrase,  when 
neither  text  nor  music  demands  any 
such  accent;  but  she  sings,  as  a rule, 
with  marked  intelligence,  and  her  in- 
dividuality, which  is  most  clearly  re- 
j vealed  In  songs  of  subdued  feeling,  is 
: genuine.  She  was  most  heartily  ap- 
j plauded  by  a good-sized  audience. 

Mr.  Marien  was  born  at  Barcelona,  I 
am  told-,  iri  1884.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  his  father  and  Sarasate; 
to  have  made  his  first  appearance  in 
concerts  at  Valencia  when  he  was  9 
' years  old;  to  have  played  at  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  Genoa,  and  in  cities  of  South 
America.  His  first  appearances  in  the 
United  States  were  at  New  York,  Nov. 
15  and  27,  1894. 

He  played  last  night  the  andante 
from  Lalo's  Symphonle  Espagnole,  his 
own  f-tude,  Monastery's  "Adios  a la 
! Alhambra,"  Sarasate’s  "Chant  du 
S Rossignol,”  Bazzini’s  Prayer,  and 
: Wlenlawskl’s  Slelanka.  The  name  of 
1 the  composer  of  “Adios  a la  Alhambra” 
does  not  often  appear  on  programs  of 
visiting  or  local  violinists,  and  yet 
Jesus  Monasterio  (born  March  21,  1836, 
I at  Potes)  Is  a fiddler  of  long  and  estab- 
lished reputation.  He  is  a pupil  of  de 
| BCriot;  in  the  early  sixties  he  played 
with  great  success  In  France  and  Ger- 
many; he  was— perhaps  ho  is  still 
teacher  at  tho  Madrid  Conservatory, 
and  solo  violinist  of  the  Royal  Orchestra. 
The  piece  by  him  which  was  played 
last  night  Is  conventionally  Spanish, 
and  without  any  particular  distinction. 

Xpung  Mr.  Manen,  we  have  all  been 
told  by  no  le.^g  a critic  than  Queen 


All  chess  players  are  not  as  prudent 
as  Philidor,  of  whom  Madame  d'Arblay 

told  this  story:  He  was  at  one  of  her  — 

..  T „ „i,p  nckeri  Concerto  for  Violin  (first  movement)  — 

parties  in  London,  and  w*nen  sue  asaea  Moszkowski 

him  to  play  at  chess,  he  replied,  < 

"Madame,  I am  no-t  prepared  to.”  j! 

"How  so?  I thought.  Monsieur  Phili- 
dor,  you  were  always  ready  to  play  at 
chess.”  “Pardon,  Madame;  when  I 
play  at  chess,  I do  not  dine  until  I 
have  done  playing,  and  today  I have 
already  dine'd.”  And  for  blindfold  play- 
ing, he  often  prepared  himself  by  ob- 
serving a careful  regimen  for  several 
days.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  69,  and 
his  teacher,  M.  de  Kermuy,  Sire  de 
LOg-al,  was  nearly  90  when  he  died. 


Albert  E.  Wler,  Roxbury 

"Wanderer"  Fantasid,  pianoforte 

Schubert-Llszt 

Anna  Stovall.  Shubuta.  Miss. 

Stabat  Mater  for  solo  voices  and  female 

chorus  Pergolesi 

Solo  Voices — Delana  White.  Jackson, 
Tenn.:  Pauline  Woltmann,  Rock 

Island.  111.;  Effie  Woods.  Augusta. 

Ga. ; Mabel  Stanaway,  Reno,  Nev. 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  of  such  a 
concert?  Surely  the  officers  of  the 
Conservatory  do  not  wish  gush  and 
honey-daubing,  which  would  not  bene- 
fit the  school,  and  might  injure  seri- 
ously the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  is 
it  fair  to  criticise  with  care  and  dis- 
crimination the  performance  of  a pupil 


Mrs.  Lumsden,  President  of  the 
Health  Culture  Club,  Brooklyn,  ex-  , , , 

claimed  Saturday  in  a passionate  burst.  1 who  is  simply  a pupil  who  is 

-We  can  wear  any  kind  of  clothes  we  rigorous  training,  whose  hours  for 

want  to  wear,  and  if  It  does  us  good  concert  preparation  are  ta*en 

what  do  we  care  for  the  men?”  Thus  I those  which  are  devoted  *° 
did  she  defy  the  wisdom  of  cent-  routine  work?  Then  'X  ffis  * 

pries.  For  woman  in  all  periods  and  tive  inexperience  of  the  vertorrner  Ms  l 

countries  has  pondered  seriously  her  I inevitable  nervousness.  Even  the  most 
dress  for  two  reasons:  to  delight  the  kindly  out  discriminating  criticism 
eye  of  man  and  to  wring  the  withers  of  ! might  seem  unjust  to  player,  sing  r, 

her  female  neighbor.  j te££e£,ace  for  such  concerts  is  in  the 

Conservatory  itself.  There  they  would 
form  part  of  the  regular  exercises. 
Appearances  at  such  concerts  would  be 
regarded  honors.  The  criticism  should 
be  from  the  teachers,  from  the  fellow 
pupils,  not  from  outsiders.  There 
is  time  for  outside  criticism  in  the 
future,  when  fiddler,  pianist  or  singer 
enters  upon  a professional  career.  The 
praise  or  blame  of  indifferent  outsiders 
is  not  pertinent  in  the  case  of  a pupil. 
And  it  may  also  be  said  that  such  ap- 
pearances in  public  are  as  likely  to 
injure  as  well  as  benefit  a pupil,  espe- 
cially if  foolish  fulsome  praise  be 
awarded  in  a spirit  of  reckless  good 
nature. 

Nevertheless,  I think  it  only  fair  to 
say  in  the  present  instance  that  the 
young  men  and  women  who  took  part 
yesterday  showed  a well  grounded 


Today  is  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day 
that  people  applied  and  still  apply  to 
the  priest  to  shrive  them  before  en- 
tering on  the  great  fast  of  Lent,  the 
following  day.  And  on  this  solemn  day  a 
cruel  custom  was  observed  in  Christian 
England;  "A  hen  is  hung  at  a fellow's 
back,  who  also  has  some  horse-bells 
about  him;  the  rest  of  the  fellows  are 
blinded,  and  have  boughs  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  chase  this  fel- 
low. and  his  hen  about  some  large  court 
or  small  enclosure.  The  fellow  with  his 
hen  and  bells  shifting  as  well  as  he  can, 
they  follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes 
hit  him  and  his  hen;  other  times,  if  he 
can  get  behind  one  of  them,  they  thresh 
one  another  well-favoredly ; but  the 
Jest  is,  the  maids  are  to  blind  the  fel- 
lows, which  they  do  with  their  aprons, 

and  the  cunning  baggages  will  endear  

their  sweethearts  with  a peeping-hole,  f claim  for  a respectful  hearing  as  we 
whilst  the  others  look  out  as  sharp  to  i as  sound  training  in  many  ways.  There 


hinder  it.  After  this  the  hen  is  boiled 
■with  bacon,  and  store  of  pancakes  and 
fritters  are  made.” 


Collop  Monday,  Pancake  Tuesday, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Blitdee  Thursday, 
Friday's  lang,  but  will  be  dune, 
And  hey  for  Saturday  afternune. 


was  an  honesty,  there  was  an  enthu-  : 
siasm  in  the  performance  of  the  move-  i 
ment  from  Beethoven’s  string  quartet  j 
that  'was  refreshing.  Mr.  Webster  • 
played  with  a thoughtfulness  that  is 
not  always  found  in  mature  pianists, 
and  Miss  Patterson  and  Miss  Stovall 
showed  real  proficiency.  May  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  these  three  pianists 
the  necessity  of  toiling  after  beauty  of 
tone  as  some  toil  after  Virtue?  In 
the  study  of  mechanism,  a pupil  is  too 
likely  to  give  undue  importance  to  the 
acquisition  of  speed,  and  to  forget  that 
the  piano  may  be  after  all  something 
more  than  an  unsympathetic  percus- 

slon  instrument.  Mr.  Weir  played  the 

first  movement  from  Moszowskl’s  diffl- 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Smith,  why  you  I | our  violin  concerto,  which  was  intro- 
rat  eggs  at  breakfast,  when  you  can  | (jUCedL  here,  If  I am  not  mistaken,  by 


O.  M.  asks  the  Journal  why  in  oer-  | 
fain  antiques  the  god  Mercury  is  drawn  j 
by  two  cocks.  The  Reverend  Mr.  | 
frpence  says  in  his  "Polymetls”:  "These 
birds  seem  to  have  been  assigned  Mer- 
cury because  they  were  looked  upon  of 
old  as  the  mark  of  vigilance  and  alert- 
ness. ” 


get  them  fresh?  You  say,  "Because  I 
like  them.”  No,  foolish  man.  Because 
It  is  an  excellent  augury  to  begin  the 
day  with  an  egg.  The  golden  egg  brings 
forth  "the  luminous,  laborious,  and 


.beneficent  day.  Tho  sun  is  an  egg  the  impreseion,  favorable  as  it 

...  » Kofrlnnltifr  rl  o \r  • 1-1  VifthmYlPt  I I 


Mr.  Ac'amowski  in  1889.  He  has  con- 
siderable technique,  an  even,  firm  tone 
(if  It  was  not  yesterday  always  spot- 
lessly pure)  and  undoubted  talent  for 
the  violin.  If  his  instrument  had  been 


at  the  beginning.  of  day;  he  becomes 
an  apple  tree  in  the  evening,  in  the 
western  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
.Latins  were,  therefore,  accustomed  to 
begin  their  dinners  with  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  to  end  them  with  apples;  and 
■we  understand  that  this  custom  is  still 
preserved  among  numerous  Italian 
families.  Oh  brave  digestions! 


was,  would  have  been  still  greater. 

It  is  a singular  reflection  on  our  cho- 
ral societies  that  Pergolesl’s  beautiful 
work  has  been  sung  since  1883  only  by 
Conservatory  pupils  under  Mr.  Rotoli — 
as  yesterday— in  '87  and  '90,  possibly  a 
third  time.  It  would  be  a great  pleas-1 
ure  to  hear  It  sung  by  the  unequaiedi 
female  choir  of  the  Cecilia.  The  solos— 


, 


they  are  by  "no 

J.  as  a rule,  yesterday  with  courage 

*nd  success,  and  the  chorus  showed 

trri?nttTt  y, th6  resul,s  ot  conscientious 
Inin*.  It  was  not  always  possible  to 
t,a>  Awon  to  the  pace  taken,  and  the 
ns?h"!!>anlmentS  WCre  not  always  sym- 
V °r  correct-  p‘ano  and  organ 
are  at  the  best  an  Inadequate  substitute 
tor  the  original  accompaniment. 

The  third  of  these  concerts  will  be 
April  f SUInert  HUI1  Tuesday  evening, 

PHILIP  HALE. 

Mow  that  Lent  and  the  Spring  do  make 
their  approach.  In  my  opinion  Fasting  would, 
conduce  much  to  the  advantage  of  Soul  and 
Body,  though  our  Second  Institution  of  ob- 
serving Lent  aim'd  at  Civil  Respects,  as  to 
pieaerve  the  Brood  of  Cattle  and  advance 
the  Profession  of  Fishermen,  yet  it  concurs 
with  the  first  Institution  viz.:  a pure  spirit- 
ual end,  which  was  to  subdue  the  Flesh, 
and  that  being  brought  under,  our  other  two 
spiritual  Knerules.  the  World  and  the  Devil, 
are  the  sooner  overcome.  The  Naturalists  || 
observe  that  Morning  Spittle  kills  Dragons;  ! 
so  Fasting  helps  ttr  destroy  the  Devil,  pro-  i 
vlded  It  be  accompanied  with  other  Acts  of  j 
Devotion:  to  fast  for  one  day  only,  from  ' 
about  Nine  In  the  Morning  to  four  in  the  j 
Afternoon  Is  but  a Mock-fast.  The  Turks  j 
do  more  than  so  In  their  Ramlrams  and 
Beirams;  and  the  Jew.  also,  for  he  fasts 
from  the  dawn  In  the  morning  till  the  Stars 
be  up  In  the  Night. 


A man  in  . Maine. 

self  as  "Dealer  In  Collins,  Caskets  and 
Burial  Kobes,  1'ndertaker,  Agent  fop 
Bicycles.” 


The  New  York  Sun  says  "The  child's 
habit  of  complaining  to  his  abler  rival 
that  the  latter's  superiority  ‘Isn't  fair’ 
occurs  In  the  following  question  from 
Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright  of  Boston: 

" 'Do  you  consider  It  fair  that  an  aggre- 
gation of  capital  which  Is  so  large  as  to  be 
able  to  crush  out  competition  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a high  tariff  rale?' 

"All  that  can  be  replied  to  this  Is 
that  the  protective  system  rests  on  its 
own  bottom,  irrespective  of  special  sys- 
tems of  industry.  Mr.  Wheelwright 
displays  a half-baked  philosophy  again, 
etc.”  Come,  come,  oh  brilliant  contem- 
porary, take  a man  of  your  size! 


"An  Englishman's  Idea  of  'good, 
wholesome  food’  is  a more  or  less  raw 
joint— in  many  cases  the  gravy  being 
somewhat  too  realistically  red— and  a 
badly-prepared  vegetable." 
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We  must  have  the  azaleas  out  tomorrow  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  they  nre  devoured  by 
Insects;  the  tame  rook  lias  flown  away; 
mother  lost  her  prayer  book  coming  from 
church,  she  thinks  it  was  stolen. 


Never  was  there  such  need  of  fasting 
in  Boston  as  today.  Gird  you  with 
sackcloth,  lament  and  howl,  ye  people 
of  the  Back  Bay  and  sundry  Ends, 
Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Somerville. 
Ret  tears  run  down  like  a river  day 
and  night;  give  yourselves  no  rest;  cry 
out  in  the  night;  cast  Oust  upon  your 
heads;  let  the  virgins  hang  down  their 
heads  to  the  ground;  let  not  the  apples  of 
your  eyes  cease:  let  them  that  did  feed 
delicately  be  desolate  in  the  streets; 
let  the  elders  cease  from  the  gate,  the 
young  men  from  their  music.  The  joy 
of  our  heart  Is  ceased;  our  dance  is 
turned  into  mourning;  the  crown  of  our 
head  Is  fallen.  And  why?  Because  the 
Providence  Journal  says,  “You  cannot 
hurt  the  feelings  of  a Bostonian  more 
wantonly  than  by  denying  that  he  has 
a thoroughly  cosmopolitan  spirit."  The 
Providence  Journal,  a Minos  in  the  mat- 
ter of  neckties,  a very  Rhadamanthus 
concerning  plug-hats  and  Prince  Albert 
coats,  has  pronounced  this  solemn  judg- 
ment, the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
last  resort. 


And  yet  fasting  might  be  dangerous 
to  the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 
Hearken  ye  unto  the  words  of  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton,  that  belated  Elizabethan 
pagan:  "Like  the  Italian,  the  Anglo- 
Catholic,  and  the  Greek  fasts,  the  chief 
effect  of  the  ‘blessed  month’  upon  True 
Believers  Is  to  darken  their  tempers 
into  positive  gloom.  Their  voices,  never 
of  the  softest,  acquire,  especially  after 
noon,  a terribly  harsh  and  creaking 
tone.  The  men  curse  one  another  and 
beat  the  women.  The  women  slap  and 
abuse  the  children,  and  these  In  their 
turn  cruelly  entreat  and  use  bad  lan- 
guage to  the  dogs  and  cats.  * * * The 
’Karakiin,’  or  station  houses,  are  filled 
with  lords  who  have  administered  an 
undue  dose  of  chastisement  to  their 
ladies,  and  with  ladles  who  have 
scratched,  bitten  and  otherwise  in- 
jured the  bodies  of  their  lords.  The 
Mosques  are  crowded  with  a sulky, 
grumbling  population,  making  them- 
selves offensive  to  one  another  on  earth 
while  working  their  way  to  heaven." 


"Fitzsimmons  took  a run  today  down 
to  the  State  penitentiary.”  May  the 
omen  be  propitious! 


While  virtuous  citizens  in  this  town 
are  protesting  noisily  against  the  prop- 
osition of  debased  persons  in  Nevada 
to  present  a be-dlamonded  belt  at  the 
xpense  of  the  State  to  the  winner  of 
the  mill.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  are  men  still  living  who  saw  pub-  | 
lie  and  civic  honors  paid  in  Music  Hall  j 
to  the  distinguished  journalist,  the  Hon-  | 
orable  John  L.  Sullivan,  D.  C.  L.  i 
(Learned  in  the  Laws  of  the  Cestus). 


And,  by  the  way,  how  do  these  vir- 
tuous citizens  know  that  there  Is  such 
a proposition,  unless  they  read  as- 
siduously the  "brutal  and  loathsome 
sporting  columns?" 

“At  the  production  of  ‘The  Serenade' 
by  the  Bostonians  in  Chicago  double 
encores  were  frequent.”  So  the  eager 
and  anticipatory  Mr.  Studley  Is  still  , 
conductor. 


This  is  an  excellent  time  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  President  of  the 
| United  States  who  should  take  off  his 
hat  to  citizens;  not  they  to  him. 


Now  that  Nordica  has  a chance  to 
sing  in  opera,  she  should  assume  a 
pleasanter  expression. 

John  Hare's  understudy  should  bo  a 
wig. 


"The  Huguenots”  is  now  billed  in 
Chicago,  out  of  deference  to  the  mod- 
ern spirit,  asi^Tbe  Huguenits.” 


Major  Ulysses  called  on  us  yesterday. 
He  is  known  as  Major  to  distinguish 
him  from  Ulysses  minor,  Homer’s  man 
That  wandered  wondrous  far,  when  he  the 
town 

Of  sacred  Troy  had  sack'd  and  shivered  down. 


j This  reminds  us  of  a story  told  by 
Jugend— if  you  do  not  read  this  Munich 
weekly,  you  lose  much — of  the  Professor 
and  his  class.  The  Professor:  "As  is 
well  known,  Ulysses  was  ten  years  in 
getting  home.”  Student  (to  his  neigh- 
bor): "Say^whata  frightful  jag  he  must 
have  had!" 

We  have  always  doubted  the  tales 
told  by  the  wily,  much-enduring  Ulys- 
ses. They  were  good  enough,  for  Pene- 
lope and  Telemachus,  just  as  Pene- 
lope’s yarn  about  weaving  was  good 
enough  for  Ulysses.  There  are  old 
writers  who  tell  strange  stories  about 
the  waiting  wife. 


But  our  friend  Maj.  Ulysses  has  seen 
man  from  the  joss-house  of  Canton  to 
the  Falernian  field  in  Campania.  The 
experiences  of  the  old  Greek  and  those 
of  our  esteemed  friend  are  no  more  to 
be  -Compared  “than  the  scintillated 
Chalybeat  particle,  ignited  by  the  mo- 
| mentous  percussion  of  flint  and  steel, 
Is  to  the  arctic  exhalation  of  an  au- 
rora borealis.” 

The  Major  proposes  to  establish  in 
Boston  a Society  for  the  Repudiation 
of  Facts.  He  proposes  to  elect  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Hearst  of  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  as  Honorary  President. 
lAny  promihent  lawyer  or  Inspector  of 
gas  meters  would  make  a good,  ordi- 
nary. working  President.  No  one  is  to 
be  eligible  for  membership— not  even  j 
a historian— unless  he  can,  prove  be- 
yond doubt  and  peradventure  that  he 
has  compassed  the  death  of  at  least  one 
otatistlcian.  A mosaic  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gradgrlnd  will  be  inserted  in  the  hall 
floor,  where  it  may  be  trampled  upon  , 
daily,  as  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  the 
Public  Library  are  trod  upon  by  guf- 
fins  or  tickled  by  girlish  feet. 

Education  is  still  regarded  by  many 
as  a storing  away  of  facts.  The  date  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton-gin.  who  first  drank  a gin 
cocktail,  how  the  apteryx  of  New  Zea- 
land (the  interesting  bird  called  by  the 
natives  kiwi)  uses  his  respectable  bill- 
knowledge  of  all  these  and  other  sun- 
dry matters  is  known  as  education. 
"Education,  I tremble  before  thy  dread- 
ed name.  The  cruelties  of  Nero,  of 
Caligula,  what  were  they?— a few 
crunched  limbs  in  the  amphitheatre; 
but  thine,  O Education,  are  the  yearn- 


ings of  souls  sick  of  life,  of  maddening-] 
discontent,  or  all  the  fearsome  and 
fathomless  sufferings  of  the  mind.” 

"Pith  and  Peanuts  the  Potential  of 
Peace  and  Plenty”  is  the  title  of  a 
lecture  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.  We 
know  that  peanuts  are  filling;  they 
no  doubt  would  sustain  life  for  years, 
and  years,  and  years;  but  what  Is  to 
be  done  with  the  pith;  should  it  be 
smoked  or  chewed? 

The  speaker  remarked  that  when  he  heard 
such  discussions  of  petty  questions  he,  like 
Mr.  VLrgil.  felt  like  turning  his  chair  round 
to  the  fire  and  ejaculating  at  intervals 
"Fudge:”— Boston  Herald. 

Did  Mr.  Virgil  feel  like  this  in  the 
Bucolics,  Georgies  of  the  Aeneid?  We 
were  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell  In  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  was  guilty  of 
such  impolite  behavior. 


The  two  millers  ai  ("TtiWSfl ' "A r w 

"lighting  in  their  sloop.”  They  have 
fought  In  talk  for  many  months. 

President  McKinley  Is.  tndeed.  a good 
American.  "His  courtesy  shone  out  in 
his  attentions  to  the  trainmen  from 
Canton  to  Washington.”  The  Ireal 
rulers  of  this  country  are  the  railroad 
porter,  tho  hotel-clerk  and  the  Janitor. 
What  to  them  Is  a President-elect,  or  a 
real  President? 

Here  are  some  gems  of  thought  from 
geography  papers  handed  In  at  a Cam- 
bridge (England)  local  examination. 
The  examined  were  exceptionally 
erudite,  says  a correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Messenger,  in  tho  matter  of  mon- 
soons. "Monsoons,”  writes  one,  "are 
the  natives  of  Australia.  They  havo 
no  calves,"  “Monsoons,"  writes  an- 
other, "are  a mountain  range.  They 
are  inhabited  by  the  funniest  people 
In  the  world,  who  have  about  six  heads 
and  no  eyes.  They  are  cannobals,  and 
feed  on  their  fathers  and  brothers 
and  spend  a dreary  life,  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing.”  Asked  to  describe  the 
position  of  Armenia,  a small  boy  writes: 
"Armenia  is  between  the  Ufrates  and 
the  Tigress.”  "Armenia  belongs  to 
Russia,  writes  another  authority, 
"and  tho  massacres  of  Christians  arc 
now  being  carried  on  there." 

C.  H.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal: 
"I  have  been  interested  to  know  if 
any  of  your  many  readers  will  .remem- 
ber a game  similar  to  what  I once 
played  as  a boy  (or  rather  that  was 
crooned  to  me  as  a wee  boy)  that  has  a 
rhyme  like  this; 

'Hippeny,  pippeny, 

Watcrmy  chickeny, 

Craney  crow; 

Down  to  the  gutter 
To  get  the  hogs’  supper. 

Home  again,  home  again, 

What  time  i'st.  old  buzzard?' 

“After  repeating  this  much  someone 
would  say  in  answer  to  the  question, 
‘Oh,  it's  one,  going  on  two.’  Then  after 
another  repetition  the  answer  -would  be, 
'Two,  going  on  three,’  etc.  It  has  been 
so  long  since  I thought  of  it  I have 
forgotten  the  point  of  the  game.  Will 
any  of  >our  readers  remember  it?” 
Perhaps  "C.  H.  W.”  will  find  the 
verse  in  "Counting-out  Rhymes  of 
Children”  by  H.  Carrington. 
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“Aut  Caesar,  aut  Nihil”  is  translated 
In  Germany  "Either  Kaiser  or  Nihi- 
list." 


First  Public  Appearance  in  Boston 
of  Master  Julius  Scheudel,  Pian- 
ist. 

Master  Julius  Schendel  gave  a concert 
last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  Assisted 
by  Mr.  Van  Raalte  and  Miss  Georgie 
Pray  he  played  Hummel’s  trio.  op.  12. 
His  solo  numbers  were  the  first  move- 
ment of  a Sonata  by  Schumann,  a 
Caprice  by  Mendelssohn,  Waltz  Lente 
by  Dolmetsch,  Henselt’s  “Bird"  study, 
and  Liszt’s  14th  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 
Mrs.  Titus  sang  songs  by  del  Acqua, 
Godard,  Thome,  In  a pleasing  manner. 
Miss  Pray  played  Servais's  arrange- 
ment of  a Chopin  nocturne. 

Master  Schendel  was  born  in  New 
York,  April  25,  1885.  He  made  an  ap- 
pearance in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York, 
Dec.  4,  1896.  I understand  that  it  Is  not 
his  father’s  intention  to  parade  the  boy 
as  an  infant  phenomenon;  he  wishes 
opinions  concerning  the  wisdom  of  a 
professional  career. 

The  boy  has  indisputable  talent.  He 
has  a keener  sense  of  rhythm  than  is 
commonly  found  in  boys  of  his  age;  he 
plays  often  with  a thoughtfulness  that 
seems  original  and  not  servilely  mi- 
metic; he  ■ has  surprising  moments. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  has  a natural 
bent  for  the  piano. 

But  haste  should  'be  made  slowly. 
The  boy’s  education  should  be  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental;  nor  should  undue 
attention  be  given  for  a time  to  the 
piano.  The  broader,  the  more  general 
the  education,  the  greater  will  be  the 
pianist  in  this  instance.  There  need 
be  little  fear  of  retrogression  In  tech- 
nique. Such  fingers  are  not  stiffened 
easily.  A reasonable  amount  of  prac- 
tice will  suffice  till  the  boy  gains  bodily 
strength,  and  this  is  what  he  now 
seems  most  to  need.  He  already  has 
a marked  keyboard  proficiency;  and 
what  Is  still  better,  he  suggests  at 
times  a great  pianist  in  embryo.  Of 
course  his  playing  as  piano  playing, 
pure  and  simple,  is  not  now  to -fee  criti- 
cised. 

There  was  a good  sized  and  deeply 
j Interested  audience. 

PHILIP  HALEi 

Now  the  Foundation  of  this  Virtue  of  a 
Modest  Assurance  (if  I may  so  term  it),  may 
be  laid  in  Dancing;  than  which,  nothing,  as 
Mr.  Lock  observes,  appears  to  give  Children 
so  much  becoming  Confidence,  and  so  to  i 
raise  them  to  the  Conversation  of  those  above  ' 
their  Age:  And  this  being  fix'd  by  Learning 
this  Art  young,  seldom  leaves  them  when 
grown  up.  And  by  dancing  in  Company,  or 
I singly  before  many  Spectators,  Children  wear 
off  that  Diffidence,  Fear,  and  Aukwardness, 
which  might  be  a perpetual  Remora  to  their 
Fortunes.  

This  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  John 
Weaver,  Esq.,  the  ingenious  author  j 


j of  ?4an5ssu> 

Dancing,"  published  WTidndoti  ln~tf  f2r  i 
But,  us  you  remember,  Mrs.  Terwllllger 
Thudleum.  who  freed  her  mind  to  us  j 
last  week,  believes  that  this  assuruncc 
Is  no  longer  modest  or  a virtue. 

The  Providence  Journal,  commenting 
on  Mrs.  Thudicum's  complaint,  suggests  I 
this  remedy: 

"If  the  matrons  of  society  only  have 
the  disposition  and  the  courage,  how- 
ever, they  can  soon  teach  our  young  | 
cubs  manners  In  a very  practical  fash- 
ion. Even  the  pursuit  of  a husband  for 
a marriageable  daughter  should  not 
stand  In  the  way  of  so  wholesome  a re- 
form; Indeed,  they  would  perhaps  get 
better  husbands  by  pursuing  such  a 
course,  When  Incivility  to  tho  hostess, 
rudeness  to  the  guests  and  Indifference 
to  everyone’s  comfort  but  your  own 
means  sending  to  soclul  Coventry,  then 
the  cub  will  begin  to  ask  himself  If  he 
Is  quite  the  Important  member  of  so- 
ciety he  thought  he  was,  and  with  a 
chastened  mind  will  abate  his  preten- 
sions to  be  absolved  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  courtesy." 
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Complaints  are  not  solely  against  the 
“cub"  and  his  boorishness.  Mrs. 
Sparrowhawk  has  written  to  the  Jour- 
nal, and  we  quote  from  her  letter:  "I 
admit  that  Mrs.  Thudleum— with  whom 
I have  a bowing  acquaintance — Is  Justly 
vexed,  and  her  daughter  Violet  Is,  In- 
deed, a sweet  girl;  but  all  young  girls 
of  high-jtoned  parents  do  not  carry  their 
good  breeding  with  them;  they  some- 
times leave  It  on  the  mantelpiece  or 
the  piano.  I am  not  the  only  one 
who  finds  these  'buds’  thoughtless,  yes, 
rude  in  the  treatment  of  their  elders. 
If  the  youth  is  a ‘cub’  toward  girls 
and  hostesses,  the  ‘bud’  is  often  snippy 
toward  married  women  and  elderly 
maidens  who  have  chosen,  or  been 
forced  to  abstain  from  marriage.  Their  | 
thoughtlessness  is  shown  in  many 
ways:  By  not  showing  proper  respect  ! 

in  conventional  greetings;  by  never  of-  1 
fering  elders  a chair  or  paying  little 
courtesies  that  , are  the  perquisites  of 
middle  age;  by  Inattention  to  ques- 
tions or  counsel,  and  this  Inattention 
is  often  something  worse:  impertinent 
stare,  or  flippant,  crude  contradiction. 
Master  Cub  and  Miss  Pert  are  admira- 
bly paired.  There  is  truth  in  the  say- 
ing that  women  are  what  men  make 
them;  is  there  not  equal  truth  in  the 
converse  of  this  proposition?” 


John  Russell  Young,  in  commenting 
on  Treasury  Secretaries  who  were  not 
financiers,  says:  "Mr.  Manning  had 

been  a newspaper  reporter  in  Albany.” 
Yes,  but  Mr.  Manning,  in  connection 
with  a leading  bank  in  Albany,  had 
long  and  practical  experience  in  finan- 
cial matters  before  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 


This  four-leaf  shamrock  which  now 
appears  in  Carson  is  an  old  prize-fight 
property.  It  reminds  one  of  the  prima 
donna  laurel  wreath. 


The  New  York  Tribune  tells  this 
story;  “One  of  Congressman  Sulloway’s 
New  Hampshire  constituents  wrote  to 
him  the  other  day  about  a pension  bill. 
Mr.  Sulloway  replied:  ‘Only  two  obsta- 
cles stand  in  the  way  of  passing  your 
bill— Jehovah  and  Tom  Reed.  I think 
I can  manage  Jehovah  if  you  look  after 
Reed.’  ” 

Here  is  a thought  for  Lent.  It  Is 
suggested  by  a story  in  that  fascinating 
book.  “Thibetan  Buddhist  Birth  Sto- 
ries,” by  W.  W.  Rockhill.  King  Shuto- 
lag-gar-ni  killed  himself  to  become  a 
monster  fish,  on  which  his  people  fed 
In  time  of  famine.  To  what  better  use 
could  the  crowned  father  of  his  peo- 
ple put  himself  in  Lent? 


Mr.  Evaeustes  A.  Phifrson  of  Birming- 
ham, Eng.,  contributes  an  extremely 
Interesting  article  entitled  "British  v. 
American  E'ngllsh”  to  Part  IX.  of 
"Dialect  Notes.”  "Many  of  your  most 
concise  and  handy  expressions  the  Eng- 
lish obstinately  refuse  to  adopt,  such  as 
•freight  train,’  which  In  England  men 
call  ‘goods’  and  women  'luggage  train;’ 

• * * though  In  this  respect  we  are  no 
more  stupid  than  Americans,  who.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  John  Stephenson 
& Co.  and  others  to  introduce  It,  per- 
sist in  rejecting  the  excellent  word 
■tramway,’  and  adhering  to  the  awk- 
ward 'street  railway,'  although  the  for- 
mer has  been  transferred  bodily  into  the  j 
language  of  nearly  every  European 
country.  It  is  surprising  that,  when  such 
a simple  and  telling  expression  is  at 
hand,  by  which  a distinction  may  at 
once  be  made  between  the  two  kinds 
of  railway,  Americans  should  be  un- 
willing to  use  it.”  We  are  sure  the 
West  End  Company  would  be  delighted 
i to  introduce  this  reform  In  New  Eng- 
land, foe  it  eagerly  courts  suggestions 
of  every  kind  from  an  affectionate  pub- 
lic. 

Among  the  papers  left  by  Rubinstein 
is  found  this  note:  “I  once  intended 

to  write  a composition  entitled  ’Love: 
Theme  and  Variations.’  But  I gave  it 
up,  because  when  I was  young  I mfght  I 


have  found  the  theme,  but  had  not  ex- 
jterlonce  enough  for  the  variations;  now 
1 might  write  the  variations,  but  van- 


not  find  a theme.' 

v itW  i* 

He  that  will  still  be  living  or. 

When  the  noon  of  life  is  past. 

Shall,  when  all  Is  said  and  done. 

Still  be  proved  a fool  at  last. 

, , , , Length  of  days  can  only  bring 

I Griefs  and  sorrows  in  their  train, 

Joy  is  then  a banished  thing. 

Pleasures  never  oonte  again. 

Still  they  love  their  little  life. 

Clinging  fretfully  unto  It. 

Till  the  king  with  terrors  rife. 

Hades  comes  that  will  undo  it. 

That  Is  Death,  the  spectre  dire. 

Death,  the  foe  of  dance  and  song. 

Where  no  love  Is.  and  no  lyre. 

These  delights  to  life  belong. 

Such  are  the  pallid,  sombre  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Chorus  com- 
passionating blind,  old  Oedipus  and 
thinking  of  the  sorrows  endured  by 
him.  Now  listen  to  a couplet  by  al 
great  Englishman:  | 

Strange  cozenage!  None  would  live  pastsyears| 
again. 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain. 

Shift  and  wriggle,  turn  and  twist, 
talk  glibly  of  politics  and  pugilism,  art 
and  sewerage,  plume  ourselves  as  we 
may  on  our  rare  intelligence  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  only  a little  lower 
than  the  angels,  all  of  a sudden  we  run 
slap  into  the  presence  of  Death.  The 
Greek,  as  well  as  the  coffee  house 
haunting  Englishman,  knew  that  Death 
was  round  the  corner;  that  Death 
would  not  hurry  or  be  tardy.  Each 
looked  over  the  past  years  In  his  own 
way:  the  Englishman  was  more  hope- 
ful of  the  future;  but  each  saw  as 
from  a tower  the  end  of  all. 

And  so  when  there  is  any  sudden, 
awful  accident  the  thought  of  Deathj 
* comes  home  to  even  the  accustomed, 
undertaker.  First,  there  Is  the  conven- 
tionally selfish  thought,  "I  might  have 
been  drowned;  I might  have  been 
blown  to  pieces.  I was  lucky.  But 
when  will  my  turn  come?  Will  there 

be  a slight  cold— inattention— deathbed 

scene?"  Or  shall  1 be  crushed  beneath 
a car.  or  shot  accidentally  by  some 
drunken  roisterer?” 

‘•From  battle  and  murder,  and  from 
sudden  death,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us,” 
says  the  Prayer  Book.  Is  not  sudden 
death  one  of  the  sweetest  gifts  of  the 
Ruler?  Why  this  prayer?  Was  it  be- 
cause sudden  death  meant  the  hasty  de- 
parture of  a soul  uncomforted,  unpre- 
pared by  ghostly  consolation  and  min- 
istration? If  your  house  is  not  in  order, 
establish  It  at  once.  See  that  you  do 
not  leave  your  home  In  the  morning 
with  hellish  thoughts  in  your  heart  and 
with  raging  hatred  in  the  room  just  left. 

A sudden  death  is  terrible  only  to  those 
who  are  allowed  to  remain  here  a little 
longer.  You  ate  not  shocked  beyond 
measure  when  a telegram  calls  you  to 
Chicago.  Why  should  you  shudder  at 
t he  thought  of  a summons  to  a more  I 
interesting  and  more  thickly  peopled 

city?  

You  are  an  astronomer.  Then  are  you 
not  tempted  by  the  thought  of  a closer 
view  of  Saturn’s  belt,  which  no  Ne- 
vada Legislature  could  equal?  You  are 
an  athlete.  Have  you  no  curiosity  to 
find  out  whether  Hercules  or  Samson 
was  the  equal  of  Sandow?  We  our- 
selves look  forward  to  a happier  condi- 
tion in  which  Burton's  edition  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  will  not  be  at  a prohib- 
itive price.  

Here  Is  Mr.  John  G.  Brooks  asking 
“What  is  poverty?”  To  many— alas,  that 
R f yuch  live  In  this  city-absolute,  grinding 

poverty  is  an  income  of  $3000  a year;  and 
genteel  poverty  is  $10,000  a vear.  Would 
It  not  be  a recompense  for  a hasty  exit, 
as  by  a trap-door,  to  dwell  in  some  land 
where  the  ostentatious  rich  had  no  citi- 
zenship? The  universe  is  vast.  There  is 
surely  such  a country,  even  if  it  be  way  j 
beyond  Orion,  so  that  Its  lights  have  j 
not  yet  reached  this  purblind  ball. 

Let  u*  pinch  ourselves  to  bravery  of 
thought.  Do  you  feel  like  saying  with 
Dr.  Johnson  when  Boswell  asked 
whether  the  fear  of  death  Is  not  natur- 
al to  man.  “So  much  so,  Sir,  that  the 
whole  of  life  Is  but  keeping  away  the 
thought*  of  It”?  Accustom  yourself 
daily  to  the  thought. 


] a corporation;  you  would  be^Fdnored’" 
by  a Directorship;  you  would  soon  learn 
to  patter,  "Distressing  but  unavoidable 
i accident.  How  much  do  we  lose  by  it?” 

j For  we  are  all  callous  except  in  the 

1 heel  of  Intimate  affection.  Let  us  again 
consult  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world.  Boswell:  "Suppose  now.  Sir, 

that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were 
apprehended  for  an  offence  for  which 
he  might  be  hanged.”  Johnson:  “I 

should  do  what  I could  to  bail  him, 
and  give  him  any  > other  assistance; 
but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged.  I 
should  not  suffer.”  Boswell:  “Would 
you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  Sir?” 
Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir:  and  eat  it  as  if  he 
were  eating  it  with  me.  Why,  there’s 
Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life 
tomorrow,  friends  have  risen  up  for 
him  on  every  side;  yet  if  he  should  be 
hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a slice 
of  plum  pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that 
sympathetic  feeling  goes  a very  little 
way  in  depressing  the  mind.”  And  so 
Macaulay  wrote,  “We  dine;  unless  the 
blow  comes  very  near,  very  near  the 
heart  Indeed.”  And  so  It  is  not  incredi- 
ble that  gentle  divines  preached  the 
doctrine  of  peaceful  joy  of  saved 
Christians  contemplating  the  sufferings 
of  the  damned. 


— w — . . . . •> 

read.  It  Is  idle  to  protest  against  his 

trick  of  reading  the  first  theme  of  the 
allegro  in  nearly  every  first  movement 
of  a symphony  in  a coquettish  man- 
ner, and  afterward  settling  down  to  the 
proper  speed.  The  music  suffers  there- 
by, nine  oases  out  of  ten,  but  frankness 
in  delivery  of  a theme  is  not  esteemed 
by  those  who  misunderstand  and 
think  they  follow  certain  principles 
laid  down  by  Wagner  in  his  Art  of 
Conducting.  In  the  finale  there  are 
noble  marches  of  the  double-basses  ancl 
’cellos  that  might  have  been  more 
strongly  brought  out.  And  may  I 
suggest  respectfully  to  Mr.  Paur  that, 
a little  sharper  precision  in  the  attack 
of  chords  by  the  wind  Instruments 
would  not  be  amiss? 

PHILIP  HALE. 


ill 
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After  the  conventional  and  selfish 
exultation  that  you  were  not  the  one 

who  Buffered  by  some  dire  accident, 
comes  the  feeling,  the  Impotent  expres- 
sion of  rage  against  destructive  forces  ( 
of  civilization.  Gas,  steam,  electricity;  | 
’ are  we  really  the  masters  of  them?  I 
1 The  carelessness  of  a clerk  or  workman  ; 

I the  indifference  of  an  official;  the  greed 
i of  a corporation;  these  are  often  cruel- 
er  toward  mankind  than  blear-eyed 
1 Suita:,  or  Spanish  soldiery.  Yet  you 
I would  gladly  own  the  stock  of  such 
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‘(Arthur  Whiting’s  Fantasia  fori 
j Piano  and  Orchestra  Played  for 
the  First  Time  in  Boston— Con- 
! . cert  Announcements. 

j The  program  of  the  17th  Symphony' 
Concert  last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Emil 
1 Paur  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  “Sakuntala”. y;J°Idmark 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

I Moderate  maestoso. 

Allegro  appassionato. 

II.  Pastorale. 

lit.  Finale:  Allegro  seWerjpando. 

Symphony  No.  3.  In  A nunor.  Stgteh  » ^ 

Overture  to  “Rosamunde" Schubert  j 

Mr.  Whiting's  fantasia  was  first  j 
played  in'public  at  a concert  of  the  | 
Boston  Svmphony  Orchestra  in  Lam 
bridge,  March  12.  1896.  Mr.  Whiting  was 
then  the  pianist.  I believe  it  was 
taved  a little  before  that  at  a quasi- 
private  concert  in  Newton,  when  the 
Festival  orchestra  was  conducted  by 
i Mr.  Mollenhatter. 

i The  program-book  says  that  the  sco  - 
I bears  no  dedication.  Mr.  Apthorp 
mistaken.  The  Fantasia  is  dedicated  to 
Me.  Geotge  W.  Chadwick. 

This  Fantasia  is  an  interesting,  pleas- 
' ing  work.  The.  composer  lias  been  ae- 
| cused  in  times  past,  and  not  without 
justice,  of  a certain  peculiar  dryness 
| in  thought  and  expression.  His  las- 
1 tidioun  tsu  led  him  to  reject  any  ap- 
pearance of  musical  sensuousness;  for 
] sensuousness  seemed  to  him  of  close 
kin  to  vulgarity.  The  temperament  ot 
Mr.  Whiting  leads  him  to  place  a per- 
! haps  undue  Importance  on  that  whicn 
is  purely  intellectual  in  music.  I hasten 
t to  add  that  in  this  Fantasia  there  is 
sentiment,  there  is  humanity  as  well  as 
mere  intellectual  display.  This  com- 
i poser  may  yet  surprise  us  in  a year 
1 or  two  by  a burst  of  sensuousness, 

: or  at  least  warm  emotion.  me 
Fantasia  is  indeed  a fantasia,  but  It 
is  not  merely  a succession  of  sleep- 
chasings,  unregulated,  uncontrolled,  in- 
coherent. On  the  contrary,  1 ^o  not 
remember  <any  work  by  Mr.  M hitin„ 
i:i  which  his  discrimination  and  tech- 
nical skill  appear  to  such  musical  ad- 
vantage. Pastorale  is  delightful  In  its 
simplicity  and  freshness,  in  its  use  and 
not  abuse  of  wood— wind  instruments. 
There  are  suggestions  here  that  a man 
less  adroit  would  have  expanded  and 
discussed  at  length  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  an  audience.  The  finale  is  effec- 
tive in  Its  original  brilliancy.  1 have 
spoken  of  the  portions  of  the  work 
that  are  bound  to  be  the  most  popular. 

The  first  movement  is  of  genuine  in- 
terest to  the  musician,  who  must 
needs  admire  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Whiting  has  handled  his  thematic  ma- 
terial, material  that  in  Itself  Is  not 
very  striking.  The  composer  played 
the  piano  part  as  It  should  be  played  in 
tnis  instance:  as  one  of  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra.  His  tone  was  crisp, 
>,„l  not  metallic,  his  technical  per- 
forttiance  was  unobtrusively  distinct 
and  brilliant,  and,  more  than  this,  there 
vas  a decided  personal  flavor.  He  did 
not  remind  one  of  this  pianist  or  that 
pianist ' he  played  the  thoughts  of  Mr. 
Whiting  in  Mr.  Whiting's  way.  Thus 
by  piece  and  performance  did  he  win  a 
legitimate  success. 


ABOUrMUSIC. 

Operatic  Rumors  and  Re- 
sulting Thoughts. 

First  Performances  of  Bee- 
thoven’s Mass  in  D. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


The  other  selections  do  not  call  for 
extended  comment.  It  was  a pleasure 
to  bear  again  the  sultry,  swooning 
music  of  Goldmark,  l he  Oriental;  and 
ii  was  not  a pleasure  to  hear  the  hopc- 
p.-xlv  bourgeois  overture  of  Schubert. 
Tlu-  introduction  of  the  "Rosamunde 
will  pas*-,  but  the  allegro  is  music  for 
;l  beer  garden.  Schubert's  memory  is 
not  honored  by  such  revivals.  In  the 
Symphony  Mr.  Baur  might  have  taken 
the  introduction  at  a little  faster  pace. 
Put  as  a whole  the  work  was  well 


Will  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Gran 
Opera  Company  visit  Boston  next 

mThere  are  all  sorts  of  disquieting  ru- 
mors. Nevertheless,  I shall  believe  in  j 
the  appearance  of  the  singers  m Me- 
chanics’ Building  April  5,  until  I am  in- 
formed to  the  contrary  by  the  niana- 

° it  is  true  that  the  managers  have  been 
sorely  tried.  The  sickness  of  Melba 
and  Eames  has  been  an  indisputable 
calamity.  The  fact  that  there  are  strong 
i singers  in  the  company— that  Cal\e^  tho 
i cle  Reszkes,  Planeon,  Mantelli,  Cam- 
panari  and  others  of  lesser  fame  but 
well-founded  pretensions  are  still  in  tun 
I possession  of  their  operatic  faculties- 
i this  fact  does  not,  according  to  reports. 

appeal  to  the  audiences  of  Western 
1 towns  These  audiences,  like  unto  the. 
audiences  of  New  York  and  Boston,  are 
induced  to  part  with  their  money  only 
by  the  thought  of  hearing  some  particu- 
lar singer. 

Now  the  box  office  draught  of  Melba 
is  well  established.  Calv6  and  Jean  de 
Reszke  have  also  well  established  j 
draughts.  Why  should  there  be,  then, 
this  talk  of  poor  business?  * 

There  is  no  public  that  is  so  fickle  as 
the  operatic  public.  The  idol  of  one 
year  is  not  noticed  the  next  season.  The 
soprano  that  was  the  fashion  in  91  or 
'95  may  not  be  able  to  draw  100  people 
for  her  own  sake  to  the  opera  house  in 
'97.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  singular 
fidelity  to  a singer  who  has  long  past 
the  prime  of  power.  This  is  no  new  tale, 
it  was  told  in  the  18th  century,  no 
doubt  in  the  17th  century.  The  im- 
presario is  necessarily  a gambler;  there 
Is  no  absolute  reckoning  with  a public. 

There  is  a political  side  in  the  opera 
question  of  today  which  I do  not  care 
to  discuss  at  length.  There  is  the  Nor- 
dica-de  Reszke  row  which  has  received  r 
an  undue  amount  of  attention.  It  is  [ 
not  unlikely  that  Mrs.  Nordica,  elated  j 
with  her  success  as  Isolde,  demanded 
for  the  following  season  a price  that 
was  regarded  as  exorbitant  by  the  cool 
and  intelligent  Mr.  Grau.  Nordica  had  , 
a right  to  make  the  demand.  Mr.  Grau 
had  an  equal  right  to  refuse.  The  I 
washing  of  dirty  linen  in  public  is  al- 
ways to  be  regretted.  Of  the  two—  | 
Nordica  and  de  Reszke — the  latter  cer- 
tainly has  behaved  In  the  more  digni- 
fied manner. 

But  how  far  should  all  this  be  from 
the  opera  house  in  which  music  should 
be  something  more  than  the  sport  of 
fashion!  There  is  no  civilized— or  sup- 
posedly civilized  country  in  the  world 
where  opera  is  in  such  a ridiculous  po- 
sition as  in  the  United  States  and  this 
Is  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  public,  not  the 
singers,  not  the  managers.  So  long  as 
men  and  women  will  rush  to  sec  a star 
without  thought  of  the  opera  in  which 
tile  star  shines;  so  long  as  they  turn  the 
cold  shoulder  on  new  works  that  the 
Intelligent  people  of  other  lands  are  ea- 
gerly discussing;  so  long  as  they  clamor 
for  “ideal  casts”  in  "Faust"  and  "The 
Huguenots,”  purr  with  pleasure  at  the 
performance  of  a mutilated  "Lucia,”  or 
care  for  Calvfi  only  In  “Carmen,”  opera 
will  remain  here  in  Its  low  estate. 

•there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  salaries 
paid  leading  singers  are  absurd.  But 
again,  who  Is  at  fault?  Singers  will 
ask  for  as  much  as  they  can  get;  *e 
Reszke,  Nordica,  Melba,  Eames— they 
are  all  alike  In  this  respect.  If  the  public 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  these 
singers,  If  It  is  willing  to  pay  the  neces- 
sarily high  prices  demanded  by  the 
managers  to  at  least  make  ends  meet, 
why  blame  managers  for  yielding  or 
singers  for  demanding? 


'Remember,  too, 
not  flush  with  money, 
ury,  not  a necessity.  When  there  is 
need  of  economy,  the  opera-house  sui- 
ters. , .. 

The  time  will  yet  come  when  the 
work  itself  will  count  for  more  than 
the  singers  who  appear  in  it;  when  a 
respectable  ensemble  in  several  operas 
will  be  more  welcome  than  an  “ideal 
cast”  in  one  stale  work;  when  an  opera 
company  without  a repertory  will  be 
acknowledged  as  a vain  and  absurd 
, thing. 

Ntor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  has  done  more 
toward  encouraging  a healthy  appre- 
ciation of  opera  in  this  town  than  all 
I the  famous  opera  companies  that  have  • 

1 visited  this  city  the  last  half  dozen 
years. 

It  is  an  excellent  thins  to  hear  great 
singers  in  opera;  but  for  the  bulk  of 
the  people  the  hearing  is  an  extrava- 
gance. The  time  must  come  when  great 
Isingers  in  this  country  will  have  to  be 
content  with  more  reasonable  salaries.  | 

It  remains  with  the  public  to  work  this 
reformation. 

Miss  Leonora  Jackson,  known  favor- 
ably in  this  town,  gave  the  second  of 
her  concerts  with  orchestra  in  Berlin 
Feb  13  and  her  teacher,  Joachim,  con-  n 
ducted ’the  orchestra.  She  played  Men-  j 
delssohn's  concerto,  Ernst’s  F sharp  1 
minor  Concerto,  a Recitative  and  j 
Adagio  by  Spohr,  and  Bach's  Prelude  , 
and  Fugue  in  G minor. 

otto  Lessmann  criticised  her  as  fol- 
low*'  "She  again  showed  her  uncom- 
mon natural  gifts  and  her  careful  ar- 
tistic training,  but  she  should  not  ap- 
pear so  frequently  in  public,  at  least 
until  her  individuality  is  Settled  and 
confirmed.  The  mere  imitation  of  her 
teacher  Joachim  makes  little  for  her 
own  future.” 

This  last  sentence  might  well  be  pon- 
dered by  students  right  here  in  Boston. 
Loyalty  to  a teacher,  belief  in  a teach- 
er—these  are  admirable  qualities,  if  the 
teacher  is  competent. 

But  here  is  a pupil  of  an  eminent 
pianist,  and  the  highest  praise  given 
her  is,  "She  reminds  me  so  much  of 
her  teacher.”  This  praise  Is  in  real- 
ity  severe  condemnation.  Has  the  girl 
herself  no  individual  thought  or  emo- 
ticn  ? 

Mr  Roarer  tries  to  sing  in  Mr.  Max 
Heinrich's  manner.  Truly  a compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Heinrich.  Now  Mr.  Hein- 
rich is  eminently  individual.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Roarer  show  his  own: 
individuality?  We  all  know  Mr.  Hein-f 
rich.  Mr.  Roarer's  servile  imitation 
does  not  interest  us.  And  when  a 
young  singer  imitates  his  superior  and 
elder  he  is  very  apt  to  copy  man-1 
nerisms  that  do  not  enter  into  tjie  real: 
artistic  equipment  of  the  one  imitated.l 


Paderewski  played  at  a Gewandhausl 
concert  early  in  February.  He  wail 
criticised  severely  as  pianist  and  com-l 
poser.  A writer  in  the  Musikallschesl 
Wochenblatt,  speaking  of  Paderewski’:! 
first  appearance  in  Leipsic  about  twii 
years  ago,  says:  “He  then  impressed 

us  only  by  an  unusual  facility  in  nuanl 
eirung,  in  gradations  of  tone;  this  time! 
his  specialty  was  not  revealed  in  clea  I 
li-ht.”  According  to  him  Paderewski':! 
performance  of  Schumann's  A mino  I 
concerto  was  destitute  of  style.  energ;l 
and1  power;  “it  was  often  merely  ‘tone! 
murmuring.’  ” I 

He  speaks  thus  of  Paderewski's  Polls  I 
, Fantalsle  as  a conglomeration  of  Polls  I 

original  themes  and  personal  addition: 
**\Ve  must  say,  that  seldom  has  anj 
thing  so  crude  and  forced  in  form  an 
contents  been  served  in  the  Gewant 
haus  by  a virtuoso  as  this  musicall 
sick  and  therefore  doubly  endless  pro: 
uct.  We  pity  the  orchestra  which  wt 
obliged  to  take  part  in  it,  still  mo: 
than  the  audience,  which  only  had 
hear  it.” 

* * * 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  11 
performance  by  the  Cecilia  this  wet  I 
ot  Beethoven’s  Mass  In  D will  be  t)  I 
first  in  Boston,  and  yet  such,  I unde 
stand,  is  the  case. 

This  gigantic  work  was  wmitten  fl 
the  installation  of  the  Archduke  HI 
dolph.  as  Archbishop  of  Olmutz.  It  wl 
begun  toward  the  end  of  the  fall  I 
1818.  Rudolph  took  his  seat  in  181 
March  9.  The  mass  was  not  ready;  I 
was  not  finished  before  the  summer  | 
1822.  It  was  not  published  until  151 
Dedicated  to  Rudolph,  it  was  offer* 
in  subscription  copies  to  amateul 
sovereigns  and  princes*  of  Europe.  TB 
price  of  each  was  fixed  at  50  duc:|( 
(about  $120).  There  were  seven  si* 
scribers  in  all:  The  Tsar,  the  King* 
Prussia,  the  King  of  France,  the  Kir 
of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Hesse-Dar 
stadt.  Prince  Anthony  Radziwill,  * 
the  Cecilia  Society  of  Frankfort-on- ■ 
Main.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  ■ 
nothing.  Of  all  these  Louis  XVJ| 
treated  the  composer  in  the  mj| 
courteous  fashion.  The  King  of  Pru? 
asked  if  Beethoven  would  prefer 
ducats  or  a decoration,  to  which  B 
thoven  shouted  to  the  go-between, 
ducats.  Mr.  Chancellor,  50  due* 
Godhe  did  not  deign  to  reply. 
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The  (list  performance  was  only  a 
partial  one.  May  7.  1824.  The  censuro 
old  not  allow  the  word  “mass"  to  ap- 
pear on  a theatre  program,  and  the 
word  "hymn"  was  substituted.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Overture  op.  124. 

3 pnind  hymns  with  solo  voices  and  chorus. 
Ninth  Symphony. 

The  soloists  were  S'ontag,  Uncer 
Halzlntrer  ar.d  Selpolt.  The  mass  was 
1 conducted  by  Uinlauf. 

The  numbers  chosen  for  the  perform- 
i anpe  w'<'re  tho  nVrle.  Credo.  Agnus 
I Dei  and  Dona  nobis. 

The  concert  was  financially  a failure 
The  net  result  to  Beethoven  was  under 

Iho  mass  was  tlrst  performed  as  a 
who  e In  church  at  Warnsdorf,  Bo- 
hemla,  Peter  and  Paul's  Day.  1830, 
when  it  was  led  by  a school  teacher. 
Johnnn  Yincenz  Richter.  In  1S32  It  was 
conducted  by  Moscheles  In  London.  It 
was  sung  in  concert  at  Strassburg 
IM..  Cologne  1844,  Vienna  1845.  Paris 
(K.vrle  and  Gloria  In  1832)  as  a whole 


Ifurnlshed  by  re 

ppesenffctlve  mrinos  iub*i- 

I titled,  however,  not  with  characters,  but 
with  situations  anil  sentiments  — as 
many  labels  to  various  Mats  d'flme.  The 
combinations  of  these  themes  alone 
j would  stamp  the  score  as  a masterly 
one,  but  there  aro  yet  details  as  numer- 
ous as  they  are  admirable  In  the  or- 
chestral fabric,  and  so  many  treasures 
of  melody  that  “Messldor"  must  bo 
placed  on  the  llvro  d'or  of  French  lyric 
art. 

MM.  Bertrand  and  Gallhard  have 
mounted  the  work  with  rare  munifi- 
cence, giving  for  Interpreters  their 
finest  artists,  and  M.  Gallhard  himself 
(has  taken  all  the  cares  of  the  misc-en- 
scMio,  with  such  splendid  results  that 
M.  y.ola  declares  ii  to  be  not  stage 
managing,  but  collaboration.  The  hit 
of  the  evening  was  made  by  M.  Delmas 
as  Mathias,  a village  loafer  and  in- 
stinctive criminal,  a creation  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  genius  one  has 
seen  yet  on  the  operatic  stage.  So  ter- 
ribly realistic  was  the  sinister  type 
that  even  the  rlaque  dared  hardly  ap- 
plaud al  the  right  places.  Mile.  Des- 
champs-.JMiln  (Y£ronlque),  Mile.  Rer- 
thet  (HClCne),  MM.  Alvarez  (Guil- 
laume), Note  (Gaspard)  and  Renauii 
(Lo  Berger),  as  also  the  orchestra  un- 
der M.  Talfanel,  must  be  included  in 


tet.  Feb.  13.  Tie-  Worn  m1  iinwnu*-j  on 

distinguished  liy  masterly  treatment 
rather  than  by  pronounced  anil  strik- 
ing melody.  However  great  the  oe 
mauds  laid  upon  the  compass  of  the 
instruments,  the  composer  doctf  not 
abandon  true  quartet  style. 

Hut  now  I'm  safe  returned  "*** 

From  the  il'gglngs,  O!  $) 

Nevor  more  I mean  to  roam 
To  the  digging*.  O! 

It  some  people's  fortune  mends, 

Much  on  the  man  depends— 

I'd  sooner  be  here  with  my  friends. 
Than  at  the  diggings,  O! 


The  first  performance  In  the  Ignited 
States  was  at  the  fourth  musical  fes- 
Ivai  at  Cincinnati,  May  19,  1880.  Theo- 
iore  Thomas  was  the  conductor.  There 
yero  two  quartets  of  soloists:  Amy 

iherwin,  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Catnpa- 
ilni  and  M.  W.  Whitney— Annie  B. 
Norton,  Kmma  Cranch,  Harvey  and 

The  first  performance  in  New  York 
as  May  3.  1882.  Theodore  Thomas, 
nduetor.  The  two  quartets  were  Ma- 
terna,  Wireant,  Campanini,  Galassi  and 
Whitney- Mrs.  Allen  (of  Boston).  Wi- 
lt, Candidus  and  Henschel. 


' MESSIDOR.” 


Messidor,”  a lyric  drama  by  Zola  and 
Bruneau.  was  produced  at  the  Paris 
^ra  Feb.  19.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
speaks  of  It  as  follows: 

Though  JIM.  Zola  and  Bruneau  call 
their  work  a lyric  drama,  the  physiog- 
nomy of  their  theme,  whether  consid- 
ered in  Us  entirety  or  In  detail,  seems 
more  to  claim  the  appellation  of  “mo- 
rality"—a form  of  spectacle  from  which 
.(the  play  undoubtedly  proceeds.-  But 
lyric  drama  or  morality,  “Messidor”  is 
nothing  short  of  a masterpiece.  Seldom, 
If  ever,  were  all  the  component  elements 
of  an  operatic  production  in  such  perfect 
harmony;  creative  genius  and  interpret- 
ing talent  at  par,  stagecraft  and  scenog- 
raphy  surpassing  in  fertility  of  inven- 
tion all  that  had  been  witnessed  yet, 
and  a purely  human  interest  kept  up  at 
a uniform  pitch  of  excitement  through- 
out the  stretch  of  the  performance  The 
joint  collaboration  of  MM.  Zola  and 
Bruneau  — so  we  were  informed  some 
years  back— is  to  be  circumscribed  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  strictly  national  and 
exclusively  modern  element;  the  first 
step  of  the  authors  was  toward  the 
perennial  theme  of  love  ("Le  RSve”) 
and  the  atmosphere  of  mysticism  per- 
vading the  score  made  of  it  a work  for 
all  times.  The  idea  of  war  and  patriot- 
ism found  faithful  expression  in  “L’At- 
taque  rlu  Moulin,"  and  now  in  "Messi- 
dor" we  see  the  apotheosis  of  labor  in 
contradistinction  to  otiose  pursuit  after 
wealth  pure  and  simple.  That  the  an- 
tithesis be  better  felt  and  the  contrast 
s tronger,  M.  Zola  places  his  scene  of  ac- 
tion amongst  peasants  living  along  the 
course  of  a gold-carrying  river, 
™ L AriSge,  in  the  valley  of  Bethmale;  for 
Ml  centuries  the  villagers  have  lived  on  the 
■ proceeds  of  this  precious  if  accidental 
harvest,  and  when  one  of  their  number, 

- greedier  than  the  rest,  went  up  the 
m river  to  build  machinery  there,  and  thus 
. intercepted  the  gold-bearing  torrent 
. •'J'aryaUon  and  poverty  became  the  fate 
lit  of  those  in  the  valley.  A miracle  and 
tui  an  avalanche  destroy  the  factory,  draln- 
„ ing  at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  their 
unique  properties.  The  people  of  Beth- 
male  then  turn  to  the  long-neglected 
-'Oil  reaping  a rich  harvest— hence  the 
symbolic  title  of  "Messidor"  — and 
breathing  freely  are  no  more  oppressed 
by  the  Idea  of  the  facile  conquest  of  gold 
for  gold’s  sake.  "La  Terre  et  l’Or"— 
i* *  there  Is  the  contrast.  That  the  local 
tt  color  be  preserved,  the  delightful  Ariege 
je:  legend  ot  "L’Knfant  Jesus"  is  made  the 
pivot  of  the  play,  with  all  its  supersti- 
tious paraphernalia  and  miraculous  is- 
i I sues.  V Monique,  the  type  of  the  impov- 
Bi  erished  generation,  exposes  the  legend 
and  tells  how:  "Lit-bas,  parml  les 

grands  rocs  4croul6s,  au  bout  d’un  long 
couloir  que  nul  ne  connait,  il  est  une 
ifsallo  immense,  une  cathedrale  d'or." 
There  the  Divine  Babo  plays  on  the 
sand  and  drops  it  in  handfuls  Into  the 
cool  waters  of  a spring;  and  the  sand 
changes  into  gold  dust  and  is  carried 
along  by  the  stream  across  the  valley 

a of  Bethmale.  But  should  ever  human 
lye  behold  the  wonderful  cathedral  the 
lllracle  would  cease,  all-  would  disap- 
I lar  and  founder  in  the  depths  of  the 
I Irth.  VMonlque  finds  the  grotto,  and 
„ 1 li  destruction  of  Gaspard’s  factory  by 
5 1 uuriicane  is  made  to  coincide  with  the 
„!losrue  Of  flip  lpesnH  Tho  »■’ 


the  same  expression  of  unlimitec 
praise. 

I NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  announcements  of  concerts  are 
in  the  news  section. 

Max  Pauer  has  been  chosen  professor 
of  piano  at  Stuttgart. 

Heller  has  been  singing  in  quasi 
private  concerts  in  Paris. 

, The*ureview  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

( Philipp  Rtifer’s  opera  “Ing-o”  will  bo 
werp  ^ S mon*^  *n  Flemish  at  Ant- 

Welngartner  has  lectured  in 
thoven  °n  the  symPhony  since  Bce- 

l ce?ts  B2F11j1,I?d  orchestra  con- 

lp?ause  at  ly  Madrid  with  great  ap- 

I n,?;  Stehe>e’s  Biblical  opera  “Absolam" 
Katisbonh  °n  y discreet  success”  at 

Nzp??,?P?v,1iAve  Maria”  by  Alfredo  Don- 
at I Sassarl  ephew  of  his  uncle,  failed 

RpIini-I^o-rl<J.as..5'e11  as  in  Barcelona. 

as  s Samson  and  Delilah" 
made  Its  way  successfully. 

hp^SCtlima-nn’  the  °Pel^  baritone,  has 
5®®n  singing  at  Warsaw.  Frances 
^aville  was  in  the  same  company. 

A memorial  bust  of  von  Billow  was 
the  Hamburg  Stadthea  ter 
feb.  13,  the  anniversary  of  his  death 

• v,ilhar’s  oPera-  “Smiliana,”  the  sub- 

folk  ?if„WvIch  Is  taken  from  Croatian 
tolk  life,  has  been  produced  at  Wag- 

Mrs.  Frances  Wood  and,  Stephen 
lowmsend  will  sing  at  the  Festival  of 
the  New  Bedford  Choral  Association  in 
April. 

Karl  Pottgiesser's  Elegaic  Symphony 
in  G minor  was  produced  for  the  firs’t 
time  with  great  success  at  Wesei 
Jan.  20. 

Feb  12  in  Berlin  was  a concert,  the 
program  of  which  was  devoted  exclu- 

Seh a r wen ka ? rk s by  Phil'pi> 


I The  best  traveler  Is  he  that  sits  snug- 
ly at  home  and  reads  books  of  travel 
and  adventure.  If  he  read  concerning 
arctic  explorations,  he  can  put  himself 

in  fitting  mood  by  j00kln„  at  h|s  ice_ 

I bill  (they  are  distributing  lee  bills  this 
month)  or  taking  etqbottled  beer  from 
the  refrigerator.  He  that  has  traversed 
Boston  in  an  electric  car  can  the  bet- 
ter  sympathize  with  Stanley  In  Africa 
or  Burton  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
No  one  can  fully  appreciate  "The  Nav- 
igation and  Vyages  of  Lewis  Werto- 
mannus,  Gentelman  of  the  Citie  of 
Rome,"  until  he  is  able  to  lead  a seden- 
! tary  life. 


[ Jet  thefe  was  a time  when  you,  your- 
self, Mr.  Settle,  who  boast  that  you 
have  not  been  farther  from  Boston  than 
1 Beverly  for  e'ght  years,  haunted  the 
wharves,  longing  to  go  in  the  ships, 
strange  countries  for  to  see.  The 
mingled  odors  of  gums  and  spices, 
drugs  and*  tar,  leather  and  molasses, 

I fired  your  fancy.  Although  you  were 
I only  a boy,  the  aroma  of  rum  was  even 
then  indescribably  refreshing.  No  rum 
I that  you  now  drink  in  the  security  of 
I your  club  tastes  half  so  good  as  that 
I rum  smelled.  Hot  perfumes  of  the 
South,  languid  perfumes  of  the  East— 
you  care  not  for  them  now,  or  rather 
you  say,  "The  wharves  were  different 
| when  I was  a boy.”  Are  you  sure  that 
it  is  not  your  nostrils  that  have 
changed? 


Jlogue  of  the  legend.  The  musicAi 
Fj/mneau  has  written  for  M.  Zola's  re- 
writable book  is  the  best  harmonious 
oiV'men tary  one  could  imagine  There 
s iin  abundant  melodic  vein  in  situa- 
ior,Js  admitting  of  so-called  "Set- 
ee  Vs,”  tho  dialogues  are  treated  in  the 
ari,Vler  familiar,  and  are  exqui- 

teljf  personal  of  the  composer,  while 
mgi.i  phrases  stand  out  powerfully 
hani  \s  happy  knack  of  catching 

he  flight  accents  and  the  best  appro- 
inflexions  of  the  singing  and 
jig  voices.  The  structure  of  the 
svn'.phonie,  the  material  being 


Miss  Gertrude  Miller  will  be  the  so- 
Prano  at  Mr.  de  Normandie’s  church 
the  First  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury’ 
beginning  April  1. 

Three  sonatas  da  Camera,  by  Handel 
originally  for  violin  solo  and  figured 
bass,  have  ✓been  arranged  by  i Emil 
Krause  as  piano  trios. 

The  19th  convention  of  the  Music 
teachers  National  Association  will  bo 
held  in  New  York,  June  21-28,  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace. 

Albert  Peschard  is  the  author  of 
Etudes  sur  l'orgue  eiectrique,”  pub- 
lished by  Larousse,  Paris.  The  book  is 
praised  by  Arthur  Pougin. 

They  ar  raising  money  in  Venice  for 
the  performance  of  "Teilo  l'Afrirano" 
and  “Aldino  da  Cittadella,”  by  Luigi 
Coccolo,  a workman  at  the  arsenal. 

The  father  of  the  late  Castlemary  was 
a physician  at  Toulouse,  where  Castle- 
mary was  born  Aug.  16,  1834.  The  sing- 
er s only  creation  at  the  opera  was 
Diego  in  ‘ L’Africaine.” 

An  Italian.  Laurent  Parodi,  proposes 
to  write  a book  on  female  composers. 
Biographical  sketch.  catalogue  of 
works  ami  photograph  should  be  sent 
to  him.  Piazza  Serriglto  1,  Genoa. 

A string-quartet  by  E.  Jaques-Dalcroze 
of  Geneva  seems  to  have  pleased  lately 
at  Paris,  at  a concert  given  by  the 
pianist-composer.  Excerpts  from  hig 
eporas  “Janie”  and  “Sancho”  were  alco 
produced. 

Beginning  next  season  the  Khedive's 
iheatre  at  Cairo  will  give  operas  only 
in  Italian.  Four  years  ago  the  ma- 
^avor  °f  French  troupes  was 
90.  This  year  Italian  was  preferred  by 
the  subscribers  by  one  vote. 

The  fifth  symphony  concert  in  Munich 
this  season  was  devoted  to  the  works 
of  the  late  Alexander  Ritter:  Overture 
to  “Der  faille  Hans,”  the  unpublished’ 
Funeral  Symphonic  JIusic  "Kaiser 
Rudolfs  Rltt  zum  Grabe,"  and  songs. 

Even  the  Germans  are  admitting  that 
Malten’s  voice  has  been  gnawed  by  "the 
wicked  tooth  of  time.”  We  heard  her 
often  in  Dresden  when  she  was  at  the 
zenith  of  her  fame  and  thought  her 
greatly  overrated  as  singer  and  actress. 

Mr.  John  J.  Turner,  who  has  estab- 
lished himself  at  001  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  as  a teacher  of  voice  culture, 
comes  with  the  Indorsement  of  metro- 
jpolitan  critics  for  Ills  work  in  this  di- 
I rectlon,  as  well  as  the  commendation 
' of  teachers  in  London  and  Florence. 

Salnt-Yves  Bax,  an  excellent  singing 
teacher  in  Paris,  died  there  Feb.  9,  age 
68.  Ho  was  chosen  professor  at  the 
Conservatory  in  1867.  His  best  known 
pupils  were  Vergnet,  Talazac,  Sellier, 
Montarlol,  Isnardon,  Imbart  de  la  Tour. 
Miss  Simonnet,  Miss  Auguez,  Miss 
Chevalier. 

An  unpublished  string  quartet.  No.  II, 


The  pleasure  it  is  to  sit  by  the  fire  and 
glance  at  McCulloch’s  "Dictionary  of 
| Commerce."  Any  old  edition  will  do. 
Open  at  random.  The  pages  are  944 
and  945  (edition  of  1850).  First  there  is 
an  account  of  the  wine  shipped  from 
Oporto  during  the  eight  years  ending 
with  1841.  There  is  a short  account  of 
! ..1  oransre  trade  with  this  sentence: 
The  policy  of  charging  duty  on  or- 
anges seems  questionable;  they  are 
very  apt  to  spoil."  Then  read  of  or- 
chllla  weed,  with  the  rich  purple  tlnc- 
; ture,  ^ fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  i 
| beautiful”;  the  orpiment  of  Bohemia, 
Turkey,  China,  Ava;  (he  orsedew  of 
Mannheim,  which  reminds  you  of  that 
curious  German  expression  of  wonder, 
Herr  Gott  aus  Mannheim";  ostrich 
feathers,  and  owners  of  ships.  Here 
are  only  two  pages,  and  there  are  1499 
remaining.  Who  would  travel,  when 
such  books  are  sold  at  auction  for 
a quarter,  or  even  10  cents? 


U e have  received  the  prospectus  of  a 
new  system  of  underclothing,  designed 
especially  for  Bostonians,  and  called 
| “The  Thermometrical  Suiting.”  The 
suit  is  a combination  of  flannel  and 
• silk,  which  are  treated  with  certain 
chemicals  unknown  to  us.  When  the 
| mercury  sinks  the  garments  expand 
| and  thioken;  when  it  rises  they  shrink. 

| Washing  does  not  injure  the  chemicals 
j for  a time;  indeed,  they  lose  their  power 
I only  after  six  months. 


( 1.7k  - - fenr  he  is  a murker,  ''n’h,,' 

Is  the  leading  Lothario  of  the  present 
season.  A Tslgune.  And  why?  Be- 
cause be  execute, 1 a fugue  with  „„ 
American  Who  Is  the  most  run-after 
orchestral  conductor?  Mottl.  a Ger- 
man.  The  most  talked-of  dramatist?  ' 

en.h,?rWzela"-  , The  <lpputy  "ho  most  ! 
enthuses.  a Mussulman.  The  novel-  I 
lHt  most  read?  Annunzlo.  Turning  ; 
o another  class,  whui  were  the  two 
latest  patients  of  M.  Delbler?  Were 
they  Parisians?  They  were  not  even  I 
Frenchmen.  One  was  a Belgian,  the  ' 
Other  a Brazilian.  Where  does  the! 
self-respecting  Parisian  get  1,1s  clothes 
from?  Paris?  No,  England.  When 
a I arlslan  cries  ‘Vive’’  something  it  I 
Is  always  'Vive  la  Russlel’  When  he  1 
lends  anybody  money,  the  borrower  Is 
a Spaniard  or  a Turk,  when  he  doesn't 
happen  to  be  a subject  of  the  Tsar 
the  Paris  shop  means  the  Teuton  shop- 
man. And  If  Paris  gets  the  Plague  It 
will  get  even  that  from  India.”  All 
his  might  be  applied  easily  to  America. 

A pleasing  game  may  be  played  by 
each  one  making  out  his  own  list. 

the  proper  season. 


When  you  speak  of  "the  savages  of 
Benin,”  remember,  please,  that  their 
kingdom  is  a long  established  one. 
There  was  a King  of  Benin,  likewise 
a city  of  Benin,  as  far  back  as  1484.  In 
1602  a Dutchman  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  width  and  straightness  of  the 
streets  of  the  city.  “As  you  enter  you 
see  a broad,  open  street,  eight  times 
broader  than  any  in  Holland.  * * » 
Some  say  it  is  over  a league  in  length.” 

I There  were  numerous  open  markets, 
where  "live  dogs,  roasted  baboons  and 
monkeys,  bats  and  large  rats”  were 
sold.  The  people  were  "sincere,  inoffen- 
sive, very  anxious  to  avoid  injuring 
foreigners.”  The  fierce  hostility  to 
white  men  is  of  recent  growth.  Have 
not  these  "savages”  been  made  savage 
by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Christian 
whites? 


j John  Keats  described  Leigh  Hunt  as 
vain,  egotistical,  and  disgusting  in 
taste  and  morals”;  nevertheless  here 
is  the  formula  for  Hunt’s  tea:  "One 

j oun'ce  of  tea  finely  ground,  moistened 
| 7“th  o°id  and  allowed  to  stand 

for  20  minutes.  A scant  pint  of  boiling 
water  is  then  poured  on  and  the  mixture 
brewed  one  minute.  Sugar  and  a very 
l.ttle  cream  are  served  with  this  tea.” 


There  is  a cry  in  Paris,  "Paris  for  tho 
Parisians,”  just  as  there  is'  a cry 
“America  for  Americans.”  A Parisian 
uses  this  cry  as  a peg  for  newspaper 


The  statistics  of  the  Paris  Morgue 
for  1890  are  Dot  without  genuine 
interest.  There  was  less  business 
last  year  than  for  any  like  period 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 
There  were  only  846  bodies  exhibit- 
ed, 44  less  than  in  ’95.  There  were 
541  males  and  305  females. 

Now,  in  what  month  is  suicide 
most  common?  You  would  answer, 
naturally,  in  November  or  March— 
the  former  a gloomy  month  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  latter  the  bitter 
laughter  of  Nature  at  man  for  living 
in  New  England.  Over  a century 
ago  Bishop  Warburton  wrote  his 
friend  Hurd,  “I  am  now  got  hither 
to  spend  thfr  month  of  November: 
the  dreadful  month  of  November! 
when  the  little  wretches  hang  and 
drown  themselves,  and  the  great 
ones  sell  themselves  to  the  court 
and  the  devil.”  Leigh  Hunt  spoke 
of  November  as  the  month  “in  which 
we  are  said  by  the  Frenchman  to 
hang  and  drown  ourselves.”  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  Drake  called  November 
the  Season  of  Philosophic  Enthusi- 
asm, but  this  enthusiasm  at  its 
height  leads  to  the  madhouse  or  the 
cross-roads  and  a stake.  Or  is 
March  in  New  England  a month 
that  induces  desire  of  life? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  summer 
months  saw  the  most  business  at 
the  Morgue,  and  this  cannot  be  au 
exception.  Consult  “Suicide,  ancieu 
et  moderne,”  by  Legoyt,  Paris,  1881. 
This  accomplished  statistician  shows 
that  in  France,  1872-78,  the  maxi- 
mum was  in  June,  10.99,  to  5.92  in 
December  and  6.52  in  November. 
The  crescendo  and  decrescendo  ol' 
this  cry  of  extreme  despair  are 
graduated  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. Nor  does  the  method  of  sui- 
cide change  the  facts,  nor  is  it  a 
question  of  hot  or  culd  water. 

Drowning,  June,  11.73;  December,  I 
5.42.  Strangulation,  June,  11.32;  De- 
cember, 5.81.  Firearms,  June,  9.6S;  I 
December,  6.53.  Poison,  July,  Jl.ll; 
December,  6.32.  Nor  is  this  ratio 
confined  to  France.  Statistics  com- 
piled in  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland, 
Brazil,  all  conform  with  the  rule 
exemplified  last  year  at  the  Morgue. ' 
“the  favorite  and  attractive  prom- 
enade.” 

No  one,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
has  given  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  this  choice  of  season  for  a dra- 
mptlc  exit,  although  the  bibliography 
of  suicide  is  very  large.  De  Quineey 
once  endeavored  to  explain  the  rea- 
son why  death,  other  conditions  re- 
maining the  same,  is  more  profound- 
ly affecting  in  summer  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  year — so  far,  at  least, 
is  as  liable  to  any  modification  at 
all  from  accidents  of  scenery  or  rea- 
son. This  reason,  be  suggests,  is 
“the  antagonism  between  the  tropi- 
cal redundancy  of  life  in  summer 
and  the  frozen  sterilities  of  the 
grave.  The  summer  we  see,  the 
grave  we  haunt  with  our  thoughts; 
the  glory  is  around  us,  the  darkness 
is  within  us;  and  the  two  coming 
into  collision,  each  exalts  the  other 
into  stronger  x-elief.” 

May  it  not  be  that  the  very  1 


Y ' 


ness  and  exhilaration  of  life  In  sum-  ] 
mer  mouths  excite  desire  to  become  1 
a more  intimate  part  of  the  uni- 
verse? In  winter,  in  spring,  tbe  j 
spirit  is  as  canned,  hermetically 
sealed.  There  is  a shrinking  against 
contact  with  the  cold,  damp,  muddy,  '•! 
1 material  world.  The  sky  is  a leaden  ' 
cover.  In  summer,  when  one  is  more  ; 
susceptible  to  spiritual  impressions, 

. when  the  pores  are  open,  when  all 
| nature  cracks  apart  and  expands,  |j 
; when  the  horizon  is  more  remote  and 
! the  sky  huger,  and  clouds  invite  you 
j like  cotton  bales  to  rest  and  dreams,  ! 
what  wonder  if  a tired  man  or 
woman  finds  it  easy  to  kick  away  I 
I the  body  and  visit  the  chambers  of  ; 
j the  thaw-winds  or  know  at  last  the  ! 
secrets  of  the  forest  and  the  ocean?  i 

Seventh  Concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet— First  Appearance  of 
Mrs.  Melanie  de  Wienzkowska, 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  its  seventh 
concert  of  the  season  last  night  In 
Association  Hall.  Mrs.  Melanie  de 
Wienzkowska  was  the  pianist  (her  first 
appearance  In  Boston).  Mr.  Max  Hein- 
rich was  the  singer.  Mr.  Proctor  was 
the  accompanist.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello,  in  F 

! major.  Op.  80  Schumann 

I Songs:  ’ Jung  Werner"  Bruckler 

Quartet  in  G minor.  Op.  2< Grieg 

Mrs.  de  Wienzkowska,  I am  told,  has 
i been  known  In  Vienna  as  an  assistant 
I teacher  of  the  Leschetitzki  School.  She 
I played  at  a Kneisel  concert  in  New 
York  early  this  season.  Last  night  she 
appeared  here  only  as  an  ensemble 
player  Her  performance  was  fluent, 
and  there  was  due  respect  shown  by 
her  for  balance  of  tone;  but  her  own 
tone  seemed  metallic,  and  she  herself  a 
stranger  to  emotion.  I should  prefer 
| to  speak  of  her  more  positively  after 
she  has  had  a better  opportunity  to 
show  her  abilities  a pianist.  The 
; second  movement  is  the  highest  point 
I reached  by  Schumann  in  this  trio,  and 
i it  is  indeed,  noble  music,  with  a depth 
I that  is  found  only  In  Beethoven  The 
third  movement  is  not  without  charm, 
but  it  is  Inferior  to  that  which  precedes, 

I and  the  other  movements  are  by  Scliu- 

- ! matin  the  analyst,  the  experimenter, 

' 1 the  self-torturer. 

V Hansilck  once  said  of  Grieg  that  he 
I found  a childish  pleasure  in  insisting 
I on  that  which  is  intrinsically  ugly,  and 
1 that  ugliness  is  none  the  less  ugly  bc- 

- I cause  it  happens  to  be  Norwegian.  I 
I thin.,  he  said  this  in  speaking  of  this 

vtry  quartet.  But  Hanslick  is  inclined 
to  shy  at  exotic  music,  and  Scandina- 
vian as  well  as  Russian  composers  in- 
cite him  to  prancing  and  pawing  of  the 
air  Much  of  this  quartet  is  singularly 
beautiful,  and  the  ugliness  to  which 
Hanslick  refers  Is  not  without  a fas- 
' c nation.  Nor  is  the  charge  that  the 
music  Is  not  genuine  quartet  music 
fatal  to  Greig’s  claim.  It  Is  occasion- 
I ally  a pleasure  to  hear  a quartet  that 
I is  not  orthodox.  Unexpected  rhythms, 
I startling  contrasts,  strange  positions, 
these  do  not  inevitably  give  delight  or 
i ex  cite  admiration;  but  in  this  instance 
they  seem  the  appropriate  expression 
Ct  Grieg's  fantastic  moods. 

The  Kneisels  played  with  their  ac- 
customed skill,  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment in  tone.  Only  in  the  final 
phrases  of  the  second  movement  of  tie 
Trio  was  there  an  absence  of  precision 


0 Briicklev  (1845-1871)  was  a Dres- 
of  whom  much  wa.s  expected. 

,-as  a pupil,  as  a choir  boy,  of 
n Schneider;  he  afterward  studied 
le  Dresden  Conservatory.  His 

1 are  few  in  number;  a dozen  or  so 
of  which  the  text  Is  taken  from 

'el’s  "Trompoter  von.  Sacklngen;” 
were  published  while  he  was 
After  his  death  seven  songs 
edited  by  Jensen,  and  a ballad, 
Vogt  von  Tenneberg,”  was  edited 
>lnhold  Becker.  , 

Heinrich  sang  the  "Jung  Werner”  , 
with  a spirit  that  was  enthusias- 
-,at  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience,  which  also  showed  I 
approval  of  the  performance  of 
Trio  and  Quartet.  The  first  of 
songs,  “Lind  duftlg  ha.lt  die 
inacht,”  is  Indeed  unusual  in  its 
aneity.  poetic  feeling.  melodic  ' 
n ar*V  harmonic  thought.  The 
s'ar.-  more  labored,  more  deliberate 
rsult  of  effect.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Hein- 
authorltatlve  declamation  and  j 
ne  interest,  the  songs  themselves, 
the  exception  noted,  seemed  to  me 
arefuily  contrived,  too  full  of  as-  | 

d musical  intelligence,  too  anxlous- 
aborated. 

• eighth  and*  last  concert  of  the 
season  will  be  Monday  evening, 

PHILIP  HALR 


<ant  to  make  money  by  Pega- 
>oetry  and  aerial  flights:  Pega- 
now  like  Mr.  Green’s  balloon, 
•ertlsed  before-hand,  and  when 
’ money  has  been  paid.  Pega- 
hsraess.  over  the  stony  nave- 
ls a cart  or  a cab  behind  him. 

does  his  work  with  panting 
rr.bllng  knees,  and  not  seldom 
he  whlpTrtm  his  driver. 


^T*>reTs'ap  excellent  specIm-TTh:  me 
artificial,  painfully  constructed  Jest,  in 
which  the  point  is  the  foundation,  in 
which  the  architect,  who  studied  at 
Lagado.  pis  ns  downward  from  the 
rcof.  Three  girls  were  standing  on  the 
corner  waiting  for  a car.  The  New 
York  gin  said,  "Here  it  comes.”  The 
Chicago  girl  said,  "Here  she  comes." 

The  Boston  girl  said,  "Here  he  comes.” 
Who  was  the  most  correct  in  speech? 
The  Boston  girl,  of  course.  The  car 
was  a mail  car. 

This  story  was  shouted  in  our  car  by 
a fellow  townsman,  of  integrity  and 
high  commercial  rating.  We  did  not 
laugh  heartily,  and  we  thereby  lost  a 
friend.  And  now  we  await  with  tran- 
quillity sheets  of  paper  with  the  above 
paragraph  pasted  neatly  in  the  centre, 
and  under  it  this  one  word:  "Chestnut!” 

As  you  remember,  a chestnut  is  the 
story  you  were  about  to  tell  when  the 
other  fellow  anticipated  you. 

That  two  men  awaiting  execution  for 
murder  are  now  sick  with  the  grip  looks 
like  a grim  joke  of  Nature. 

The  mar.  that  tries  to  educate  his 
public  generally  loses  his  job. 

And  here  comes  Mr.  Russell  Sage 
with  a quotation  from  Novalis:  "Char- 
acter is  a perfectly  educated  will”! 

The  New  York  Mycological  Club  has 
been  established  for  the  identification 
and  classification  of  edible  mushrooms 
and  toadstools,  and  "those  poisonous 
kinds  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
them.”  Members  who  fall  by  the  way- 
side  through  uneducated  zeal,  scientific 
curiosity  and  the  unreflecting  voracity 
of  the  cassowary  will  no  doubt  be 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  haS  been  lect- 
uring in  London  on  "The  Art  of  Book- 
Reviewing.”  In  tracing  the  various 
phases  reviewing  had  gone  through,  Mr. 
Birrell  mentioned  that  the  first  criticism 
passed  upon  Gray’s  Elegy  pronounced 
it  to  be  “Homely,  but  meritorious,  and 
likely  to  give  much  pleasure.”  With 
a little  reservation,  he  would  regard 
that  as  good,  sound,  and  honest.  The 
verdict  passed  on  “In  Memoriam,”  on 
its  first  and  anonymous  appearance, 
was  that  "these  touching  lines  were 
evidently  written  out  of  the  full  heart 
of  the  widow  of  a military  man.” 
This  indicated,  at  least,  a stupiu  but 
sincere  attempt  to  grasp  Its  inner 
meaning.  The  real  danger  which,  he 
thought,  book  reviewing  had  to  fear 
was  extreme  haste,  due  largely  to  the 
system  of  sending  out  advance  copies 
and  expecting  long  notices  in  the  pa- 
pers on  the  day  of  publication, 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Birrell  referred  to 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Bludyer,  who  “after 
looking  through  •the  volumes  would  sell 
them  at  his  accustomed  book  stall,  and 
having  drunken  and  dined  upon  the 
produce  of  the  sale  in  a tavern  box, 
would  call  for  ink  and  paper,  and  pro- 
Jceed  to  ‘smash’  the  author  of  his  dinner 
and  the  novel.”  

It  was  on  March  9,  1893,  that  Mr. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  heard  of  a little 
girl  of  12  years,  who,  In  her  despair  of 
being  a girl,  made  a novena  to  become 
a boy.  

“Even  foolish  women  are  often  truly 
■witty  when  they  speak  ill  of  their  hus- 
bands.” Miss  Eustacia,  do  not  frown; 

It  was  one  of  your  own  adorable  sex 
that  thus  opened  thin,  scarlet  lips. 

A correspondent  in  Nantucket  writes 
as  follows:  “There  was  a man,  Cephas 
Coffin,  who  used  to  say  when  the  sun 
didn’t  shine,  'This  is  sort  of  weather.’  j 
Hence  the  expression  ‘Cephas  sort  of 
weather.’  I was  ignorant  that  two 
kinds  of  pint  palls  are  made.  I suppose 
they  are  beer  and  wine  measure.  This 
was  what  the  man  had,  when,  80  years 
ago,  he  cried  through  the  streets, 
‘Quart  mugs  of  all  sizes,  sixpence  apiece 
and  all  prices.’  Then  there  was  a cry, 
‘Here  is  gingerbread  quite  of  the  best,  j 
buy  all  I have,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  ; 
rest.’  A woman  gave  her  son  fofir  | 
pence  h'apenny,  telling  him  he  could 
go  to  election,  buy  what  he  wanted, 
treat  the  girls,  and  bring  her  the 
change.  A sea  captain  known  as  Pop 
Wood  was  expected  home;  the  house 
took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground;  his 
■wife  begged  the  neighbors  not  to  tell 
Pop  of  it,  he  would  he  so  mad.” 

Miss  Caroline  Chapman  of  New  Jer- 
sey spoke  last  week  at  the  Rainy  Day 
Club  meeting.  "She  expressed  a belief 
that  a teacher  wearing  a dress  of  un- 
relieved red  would  find  her  pupils 
naughty  and  mischievous.”  For  the 
same  reason  male  teachers  should 
avoid  flaring  red  neckties. 

Miss  Chapman,  a truly  entertaining 
person,  said  furthermore,  “a  hostess 
gowned  In  yellow,  giving  a yellow 
luncheon,  would  find  her  guests  dis- 
cussing unhealthful  problems  of  the 
day.”  Then,  too,  there  would  be  the 
awful  possibility  of  meeting  the  Yel- 
low Kid  as  the  “guest  of  honor.” 


■Wild!  a sick  man  takes  to  his  bed.  nearly! 
all  of  his  friends  have  a secret  desire  to  see 
him  die:  some  to  prove  that  his  health  was 
not  so  strong  as  their  health:  others  in  the 
disinterested  hope  of  studying  death-pangs. 


We  hear  you  exclaim  “False,  bf 
atrocious!  You  should  be  ashamed  >. 
repealing  the  sentence.  The  man  who 
coined  it  was  a fiend.”  Stop  a bit. 
Your  outburst  is  creditable  to  your  fine; 
feelings,  and  you  betray  the  hysteria  of| 
the  self-convicted.  Do  not  take  the 
meaning  too  literally,  for  it  admits  of 
wide  application. 

Suppose,  'for  instance,  that  the  pre-  I 
mium  of  your  life  insurance  falls  due  | 
next  week.  You  were  insured  compar-  ! 
atively  late  In  life  for  *10,000  for  the 
benefit  of  your  wife,  who  knows  your  i 
action  and  is  tolerably  patient  in  await- 
ing realization.  Your  income  is  about  j 
$2800,  and  for  this  you  work  by  night  | 
and  by  day,  seven  days  in  the  week; 
you  know  no  such  word  as  holiday  ex- 
cept for  two  weeks  in  the  year.  For 
certain  reasons  your  expenses  are 
heavier  than  they  should  be,  and  you 
are  unable  to  save  as  mueh>  as  you 
.should.  There  were  unexpected  hills 
last  year.  You  must  pay  about  $350 
to  the  insurance  company  next  week, 
and  you  have  $39  in  the  bank. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  You  have 
friends— friends  of  the  glass,  bottle- 
friends— friends  with  whom  you  talk 
nobly  on  art  and  Plato  jpnd  immortal- 
ity They  have  larger  incomes  than 
you.  Some  of  them  have  no  family. 
Some  of  them  inherited  their  income. 
Surely  they  would  be  glad  to  help  you; 
for  they  know  that  you  are  industrious 
and  honest. 

And  you  apply  to  them.  Oh  foolish 
man!  Friends  are  lost  in  two  ways;  by 
lending  money  or  by  borrowing.  Jones 
is  sympathetic,  hut  he  has  notes  to 
meet.  Smith  suggests  that  you  borrow 
of  Jones  Brown  would  he  delighted 
to  help  you  next  June,  “say  about  the 
15th  hut  the  estate  is  not  yet  settled. 
Robinson  is  just  about  to  extend  his 
business.  “Have  a drink  old  man,  aw- 
fully sorry.”  Each  one  has  his  rea- 
sonable answer. 


r rTW*  writes* w-t".:  journal:  --  . 

fAfarch  7)  on  coming  from  school  I 
saw  ^ree  bluebirds  on  the  south  s.de  ! 
of  Prospect  H1U,  Waltham.’  This  re- 
minds us  that  the  PubllcQfirdenls  stUI 
without  a bulbul,  in  spite  of  the  loud 
and  imperative  demand  for  this  bird  of 
mellifluous  song.  Why  are  the  offleia  s 
so  remiss?  They  should  cable  this 
very  day.  and  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake,  they,  should  order  the  Fycno- 
notus  haemorrhous. 

A bulbul  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sub- 
way would  be  of  inestimable  sanitary 
value;  for  Tennyson  took  note  of  the 
fact  that 

"The  living  airs  of  middle  night.  ^ 

Died  round  the  bulbul  ns  ho  sung." 


htC/Ctr  ll-  41 

Trade  is  essentially  satanic.  Trade  is  tit-  j 
for-tat;  it  is  loaning  with  the  understanding: 
Give  me  more  than  I gave  you.  The  least  , 
infamous  of  business  men  is  he  who  says, 
"Let  us  be  virtuous  to  gain  much  more 
money  than  i9  gained  by  the  fools  that  are 
vicious."  Honesty  itself  is  to  the  business 
man  a speculation  in  lucre.  Trade  is  satanic 
because  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of  egoism,  the 
lowest  and  the  vilest. 


The  next  day  your  friends  are  at  the 
club.  Jones  says,  “Smithers  must  be 
In  hard  luck.  He  wanted  to  borrow 
of  me  to  pay  his  life  Insurance.  I 
couldn’t  give  him  anything.  If  a man 
goes  into  life  Insurance,  he  ought  to 
provide  for  it.  I lay  aside  a certain 
amount  each  month.”  Smith  says, 
“Yes  he  tried  to  borrow  of  me.  He  s 
r,ot  a bad  fellow,  but  I guess  he  is 
extravagant.  He  spends  a good  deal 
Here”  Brown  adds,  “I  wonder  if 
he  can  raise  it.  He  works  hard  but 
he  has  no  business  head.”  Robinson 
puts  in:  “X  don’t  think  anybody  has  a 
right  to  ask  such  a favor.  It  is  so 
disagreeable  to  refuse.  Of  course,  I 
could  let  him  have  the  money,  hut  I 
doubt  if  he  would  pay  it  hack.  His 
intentions  are  good  enough,  hut  1 
don’t  believe  he  gets  much  for  his  stuff, 
and  a man  Is  worth  what  he’ll  bring  ^ 
In  the  market.  Charles,  please  take  j 
the  orders.”  

Thus  do  they  plume  themselves  on 
their  superior  pecuniary  health.  Thus 
do  they  drink  at  the  thought  of  your 
death-pangs.  If  you  are  a sensible 
fellow,  and  are1  really  in  the  said  pre- 
dicament, you  will  not  experiment 
with  friendship,  you  will  save  Illusions, 
you  will  make  a business  transaction 
rwlth  the  insurance  company  and  pay 
Interest  at  6 per  cent,  for  an  extension. 
Thus  will  you  keep  your  friends  and 
be  a welcome  companion. 

We  find  the  ever  admirable  Mr.  Ed 
mond  de  Goncourt  writing  March  10, 
3X84  “This  continuance  of  silly  sat- 
isfaction at  seeing  your  articles  in  a 
newspaper  Is  curious  in  the  case  of  an 
old  man  of  letters.  This  motnlng  b^fore  I 
7 o’clock,  I went  down  two  or  three 
times,  with  nothing  on  but  my  shirt, 
to  see  if  the  Gil  Bias  was  in  myta, 
end  whether  my  new  novel  Chferie 
was  the  feuilleton.”  Musicians,  play- 
actors ard  all  those  whose  “attention 
has  been  called”  to  an  attack  upon 
them,  tell  you  firmly  that  they  never 
read  the  newspapers.  Don’t  y/>u  be- 
lieve them.  They  call  for  the  papers 
M soon  as  they  open  their  eyes,  even 
If  they  do  not  rival  de  Goncourt  in 
absurdity  of  costume. 

We  find  in  the  posthumous  wo^s  of 
Baudelaire  this  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  1896  conduct  of  Mr.  G.  F.  w 
liams  which  seemed  so  extraordinary 
to  many:  “I  understand  that  a man 
deserts  a cause  to  find  out  what  he  may 
experience  in  serving  another.” 

“A  student  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy has  received  $24,000  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  has  left  school.’  Now  of 
BU  times  is  the  need  of  staying  at 
*chool.  j 


As  you  know,  Mr.  Samuel  Kelly  of  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  William  Plim- 
mer  of  England  bashed,  tunked  and 
lambasted  each  other  at  Birmingham 
the  9th.  The  Sportsman,  a severe  but 
discriminating  critic,  remarks:  ‘‘Kelly’s 
desperate  effort  in  the  last  round,  when 
it  was  sti-ll  thought  Plimmer  would 
win,  was  not  exactly  artistic,  but  it 
was  full  of  vigor  and.  determination.” 
In  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  Iricisms  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  style,  but, 
as  it  was  with  the  famous  Sir  Daniel  i 
Donneliy,  “the  native  vigor  of  the  man 
prevailed  over  the  imperfect  institu- 
tions of  his  country— and  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  an  irregular,  imper- 
fect and  unfinished  education.’  Mr. 
Kelly  sustained  the  honor  of  Ireland 
in  a country  perhaps  too  much  disposed 
to  disparage  her. 

A contemporary,  speaking  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  says:  "There 

was  never  a time  when  places  in  its 
membership  were  so  much  sought  or 
valued  so  highly.”  To  expand  the  com- 
parison, let  us  add  that  this  club  at 
Washington  bears  a closer  resemblance 
to  the  Algonquin  than  the  St.  Botolph 
i or  the  Somerset,  and  the  waiting  list 

stretches  from  San  Francisco  to  East- 
port.  

A well-known  historian,  living  In 
Boston,  told  us  the  other  day  that  he 
never  read  the  memoirs  of  anyone. 
"Such  reading  is  a waste  of  time.”  Is 
history,  then,  a mere  compilation  of 
dates  of  battles,  treaties,  bills  Intro- 
duced into  Legislatures,  tyrannous  acts 
in  kingdoms  or  republics?  By  the  way. 
a republic  can  be  the  maddest  of  ty- 
rants. 


We  admit  the  existence  of  quasi- 
memoirs, which  are  sometimes  classed 
under  the  head  of  “Ana,”  and  are  al- 
most always  a deadly  bore.  Here  Is  a 
fair  example  of  the  matter  found  in 
them:  “Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  sick. 

M.  de  Bautru  was  in  his  ante-chamber 
while  a babbler— Monsieur  the  Com- 
mander de  Jars  of  the  house  of  Roche- 
chouart — was  also  there  making  an  in- 
fernal noise.  M.  de*  Bautru  asked  him 
to  keep  still,  because  he  was  disturbing 
the  Cardinal.  ’Why  shouldn’t  I talk?’ 
said  the  chatterbox;  ‘It  is  true  I talk  a 
great  deal,  but  I talk  well.’  ’I  halve 
your  opinion,’  replied  M.  de  Bautru. 
i And  there  are  four  volumes  of  this 
I stuff.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  his- 
! torian  turns  up  his  nose  at  such  col- 
I lections.  On  the  other  hand,  is  not  a 
I historian  who  delights  in  French  sub-  ] 
, j^rtS  and  yet  ignores  Tallemant  des  | 
Reaux  and  Brantome  in  parlous  state? 

j There  are  certain  men  who  should  i 
j be  compelled  by  law  to  write  their  me- 
moirs. What  would  not  we  give— espe- 
cially just  now— for  the  frank,  unvar-  ■ 
nish<  1 reminiscences  of  the  late  John 
; Stet. bn? 

Emily  Soldene  by  her  artless  prattle 
has  provoked  the  laughter  of  a nation,  1 
! and  the  laughter  is  with  hqr,  not  at  her. 
Why  should  not  Lillian  Russell  pub-  j 
llsh  “The  True  Story  of  My  Life"?  It 
would  be  a valuable  document  to  the 
future  historian  of  comic-opera  in 
America  as  well  as  The  Earnest  Stu-  j 
dent  of  Sociology. 

A literary  fellow  told  us  the  follow- 
| ing  strange  tale  of  vanity.  “You  kno« 

' Burlap,  who  is  always  making  pleasant  j 
speeches,  presenting  testimonials,  as  it 
were.  Last  week  we  were  sitting  to- | 
gether,  when  he  said,  ‘Old  man,  that 
article  of  yours  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Bluejay  was  worthy  of  Lamb. 
There  was  the  gentleness— the  sly,  hes- 
Hating  allusion — the  sweet  humor-thc 
felicitous  choice  of  a word.’  And  Bur- 
lap went  on  and  on  till  I knew  how  a 
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leave  the  break 

nt  home,  and  before  I wont  to  bed  I 
'ked  over  Elia's  Essays.  Do  you 
tow.  I think  Lamb  Is  the  most  over- 
ted man  In  the  business.  I doubt  If 
i would  find  a publisher  today.  Now 
hat  did  Burlap  mean?  Why  should 
guy  me?  ,T  have  always  treated  him 
neatly."  jl 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Loomis  gives  this  il- 
stratlon  of  logic: 

low  passing  sweet  the  odors  of  the  woods 
and  fields! 

hat  an  entrancing  perfume  the  wild  locust 
yields!" 

'Ith  zest  he  sniffed  the  fragrant  morning 
air— and  yet. 

Chile  tints  he  spoke,  ho  calmly  lit  a cigar- 
ette! 


The  American  paragrapher  Is  after  all 
ot  such  an  infamous  character.  He 
said  nothing  about  Greece  melt- 
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Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson’s  First  Lecture 
in  Steinert  Hall — "Shakspeare 
in  Music”  the  Entertaining  Sub- 
ject 

Sir.  Louis  C.  Elson  gave  the  first  of 
a series  of  five  lectures  last  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  an  appre- 
ciative audience. 

The  subject  treated  was  "Shakspeare 
in  Music."  There  was  no  discussion  of 
the  manner  in  which  plays  or  poems 
of  the  great  Elizabethan  have  been 
handled  by  composers,  although  such 
discussion  might  be  of  value  as  well 
as  interest.  Mr.  Elson  talked  of  the 
allusions  to  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, in  plays  and  poems,  as,  for 
instance,  the  famous  passage  in  “King 
Lear"  that  has  been  a stumbling  block 
to  many  commentators,  and  the  famil- 
iar scene  in  "Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 
He  described  the  character  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  time,  the  virginal 
(with  comment  on  Shakspeare’s  misun- 
derstanding of  the  jacks),  the  recorder, 
the  lute,  the  cornet.  He  gave  illustra- 
tions of  the  songs,  ballads  and  dances 
of  the  era  of  the  poet,  as  used  in  his 
plays  during  his  lifetime.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, does  not  remember  the  delicious  I 
scene  between  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek 
and  Sir  Toby  Belch,  with  the  references 
to  the  galliard,  the  coranto,  the  jig, 
the  "sink-a-pace"?  The  quaint  old 
tunes  were  explained,  and  some  of  the 
songs  heard  in  Shakspeare’s  time  were 
sung  by  Mr.  Elson,  who  also  played 
some  of  the  airs  on  the  piano. 

Mr.  Elson  spoke  of  Shakspeare  as 
having  more  than  an  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  music.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
dramatist’s  receptivity:  how  an  Italian 
musician  who  had  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel suggested  a character  in  a play; 
how  the  introduction  of  huge  organ 
pipes^huge  for  those  times— inspired  a 
passage  in  “The  Tempest."  Shakspeare 
and  Browning,  he  added,  are  the  two 
English  poets  who  apparently  loved 
music  the  most  and  showed  their  love 
and  knowledge  in  their  works. 

The  lecture  was  interesting  to  those 
who  are  not  Shakspearian  students,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are.  Much  infor- 
mation was  given  in  agreeable  and 
compact  form.  The  speech  of  the  lec- 
turer was  clear,  familiar,  and  never 
over  the  head  of  the  audience.  Diver- 
sified as  the  lecture  was  by  song  and 

giano  piece,  the  time  passed  rapidly. 

uch  entertainments  are  a genuine 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  not  time  to 
make  their  own  researches. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  Thursday 
evening,  the  18th,  when  the  subject  will 
be  “Old  Scottish  History  and  Song." 
The  old  Gaelic  songs  and  border  bal- 
lads will  be  introduced,  leading  up  to 
the  songs  of  the  Jacobite  uprisings  in 
1715  and  1745  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts. 


To  a man  living  much  in  the  world,  or 
urrounded  by  his  family,  there  is  nothing 
> good  as  this  solitude  from  time  to  time— 
tore  Is  nothing  like  communing  with  your 
Kn  heart,  and  giving  a calm  and  dellber- 
te  judgment  upon  the  great  question— the 
uly  vital  question,  I may  say— before  you. 
hat  is  the  use  of  having  your  children, 
ho  live  on  roast  mutton  In  the  nursery] 
’d  think  treacle-pudding  the  summit  of 
'Okery.  to  sit  down  and  take  the  best 
!-fourths  of  a perdreau  truffg  with  you? 
t is  the  use  of  helping  your  wife,  who 
i t know  the  difference  between  sherry 
madeira  to  a glass  of  priceless  Romance 
sweetly  odoriferous  Chateau  Lafltte  of  ’42? 
or  dear  soui ! She  would  be  as  happy 
ill  a slice  of  the  children’s  joint,  and  a 
) of  tea  in  the  evening.  She  takes  them 
en  you  are  away. 


here?  Ham  and  eggs,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  beer.  I shall  be  mighty  glad  when 
Mrs.  Dove  gets  back.  This  solitary 
dining  may  be  delightful  lu  New  York 
or  Paris,  where  cookery  Is  a line  art, 
but  in  Boston  It  is  a morose  and  dys- 
peptic operation.” 


Please  observe  tzens  and  citizen- 
esses,  that  gas  till  leaking  In  Bos- 
ton: that  manhole  covers  are  blown  off 
with  force  enough  to  wreck  fire  alarm 
boxes:  that  these  explosions  occur  in 
streets  that  are  liable  to  be  crowded; 
that  "considerable  excitement"  attends 
these  entertainments.  And  now  the  old, 
familiar  question  arises,  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  ft?" 

The  Yale  News  declares  that  the 
Juniors  who  sent  a letter  of  cheer  and 
| a Yale  flag  to  Mr.  James  J.  Corbett  do 
not  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  uni- 
versity. We  suppose  from  this  that 
Yale  is  for  Fitzsimmons. 

I We  are  glad  to  see  the  Governor 
throwing  the  protection  of  the  Common- 
ivealth  over  coots.  Does  this  protec- 
tion cover  sil'.y  or  drunken  coots,  as 
, jvell  as  the  fulica  altra  Americana:  and 
are  buffieheads  and  cabbage-heads  in- 
cluded? 

There  is  news  of  another  defalcation 
by  a bookkeeper.  The  defaulter  is,  of 
.course,  "extremely  popular,"  "a  very 
genial  fellow,"  and  his  friends  are 
"very  loyal."  No  wonder  that  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  is  sorry  that  any  j 
notice  has  been  taken  of  "the  unfortu- 
nate affair.”  The  shortage  is  only 
$7500— and  really  the  sum  is  so  ridicu- 
lously small  that  there  should  be  no 
talk  about  it.  The  bookkeeper  has 
been  stealing  for  13  years.  No  wonder 
that  the  Directors  think  he  should  have 
a little  vacation. 


On  the  other  hand,  please  note  this 
fact.  When  the  bookkeeper  began  to 
Heal  his  salary  was  $700.  When  he 
was  detected— after  13  years  of  service— 
his  salary  was  $1300.  Are  not  such 
salaries  a premium  on  dishonesty? 


And  did  you  ever  reflect  on  the  out- 
rageously Inadequate  salaries  paid  many 
by  those  who  are  well-to-do  and  greedy? 
Read,  after  you  have  dined  well,  or 
seen  In,  the  newspaper  a fawning  para- 
graph in  which  you  are  described  as  an 
enterprising  merchant  and  public- 
spirited  citizen— read  John  Davidson’s 
"Thirty  bob  a week." 

"I  didn't  mean  your  pocket.  Mr.,  no: 

I mean  that  having  children  and  a wife, 
.with  thirty  bob  on  which  to  come  and  go, 
Jen't  dancing  to  the  tabor  and  the  fife: 
When  It  doesn’t  make  you  drink,  by 

Heaven!  it  makes  you  think, 
And  notice  curious  items  about  life. 

* * * * • 

"It’s  a naked  child  against  a hungry  wolf; 
It's  playing  bowls  upon  a splitting  wreck; 
It’s  walking  on  a string  across  a gult 
V.’lth  millstones  fore-and-aft  about  your  neck; 
Hut  the  thing  is  daily  done  by  many  and 
many  a one; 

And  we  fall,  face  forward,  fighting,  on  the 
deck." 


If  the  new  hotel  were  named  Bour- 
gogne or  Champagne  instead  of  Tou- 
raine  the  shock  of  refusal  would  be 
still  crueller. 

An  organist  spoke  to  us  the  other  day 
of  trying  choir  sopranos  as  though  hs 
were  trying  lard. 


r 


& 


Anatole  France  claims  that  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  was  rescued  from  the 
Tuileries  (Paris,  not  Boston),  Sept.  4, 
3870,  by  de  Lesseps.  We  had  always 
supposed  that  Dr.  Evans,  the  American 
dentist,  put  his  hand  in  the  mouth  of 
danger  on  that  occasion. 
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This  sentiment  had  appealed  to  Mr 
ector  Dove,  and  at  night,  when  all 
as  quiet,  he  would  read  the  words 
;aln  and  again,  and  wonder  if  the  day 
Sen  he  could  dine  alone  would  ever 
me.  We  saw  Dove  yesterday  at  the 
ib  at  8 o’clock,  an  hnusual  hour  for 
m to  be  there.  And  he  told  this  short 
d pathetic  tale:  “My  wife  went 

ray  last  week  and  took  little  Augus- 
5 with  her  to  visit  her  mother.  She 
ed  to  make  everything  comfortable 
I me;  she  wrote  out  a bill  of  fare  for 
j ?h  day  and  gave  full  directions  to 
J - cook.  I bribed  the  cook  to  silence 
I d then  thought  I should  revel  In  gas- 
I nomlc  joy.  I have  fed  at  three 
Itels  and  two  restaurants,  and  tonight 
1 despair  I ato  here.  You  observe  I 
not  use  the  word  ‘dine.1  And  what 


.Beethoven’s  Impossible 
Missa  Solemnis. 

First  Performance  Here  of 
the  Difficult  Work, 


\k  Brave  Endeavor  to 
Beyond  Vocal  Limits. 


Go 


I Beethoven’s  Missa  Solemnis  was  per- 
formed last  night  for  the  first  time  in 
Poston  by  the  Cecilia  in  Music  Hall. 
Mr.  Lang  was  the  conductor.  Mr.  Foote 
was  the  organist.  The  solo  singers  were 
Miss  Helen  B.  Wright,  Miss  Little,  Mr. 
Frederick  Smith,  Mr.  Beresford.  ’ The 
orchestra  was  made  up  of  Symphony 
players.  The  violin  solo  in  the  Bene- 
.dictus  was  played  by  Mr.  Kneisel. 
(There  was  a large  audience. 

I have  heard  this  Mass  sung  in  Berlin, 


lafltr  long  arifl--fnWlous  r.,,™,,,,,. 
(heard  it  last  night.  In  each  Instance 
[there  was  an  honest  and  brave  attempt 
to  perform  the  Impossible.  It  Is  not  Im- 
probable that  at  the  concerts  of  tho 
Paris  Conservatory  a more  plausible 
performance  has  been  heard;  for  the 
conditions  are  more  favorable  there  In 
the  selection  of  solo  singers  for  tho 
comparatively  small  chorus  and  In  the  : 
rehearsal  together  of  orchestra  and 
singers. 

In  this  country  the  first  performance  I 
was  at  Cincinnati,  May  19,  1880.  Theo- 
idore  Thomas  was  the  conductor.  There 
were  two  quartets:  Amy  Sherwln,  An- 
jnle  Louise  Cary,  Campanlni,  M.  W 
’Whitney— Annie  B.  Norton,  Emma 
ICra.nch,  Harvey.  Rudolphsen. 

| And  at  the  first  performance  In  New  I 
York,  May  3,  1883,  there  were  two  quar- 
tets; Materna,  Emily  Wlnant,  Cara- 
j panln, 1,  Galassi  relieved  by  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney—Mrs.  Allen  (of  Boston),  Emily 
j Winant,  Candldus  and  Henschel. 

Last  night  there  was  only  one  quartet 
for  the  extremely  difficult  task.  Re- 
member, too,  that  this  quartet  had  gone 
through  the  same  trying  ordeal  the 
night  before  at  the  Wage  Earners’  j 
concerc.  To  criticise  at  length  the  per-  j 
formance  of  the  quartet  last  night  ! 
would  be  futile  and  eminently  unjust,  j 

nofi3hwlaUSrJi  to  say  that  the  voices  did  i 
of  m if’,?.6-6  ^aS  no  Pr°Pel’  balance 
« lrl  the  more  difficult  pas-  1 
sages  the  singers  were  inadequate.  The 
endeavor  was  brave,  but  bravery  in  un- 
dertaking a task  beyond  one’s  ability 
is  not  inevitably  a vocal  virtue. 

chorus,  too,  was  brave,  and  its 
was  often  surprisingly 
r^nri(,y,etin^th1  terr*ble  fugues  in  tho 
and  t*16  singers  were  so 

tired,  especially  the  sopranos,  that  the 
i JLfU  ? was  unmusical  in  that  there  was 
j llS„Sl,eair  of  the  Parts,  no  pro- 

j nounced  attack  of  the  subject.  I know 
chorus  in  this  country  that  would 
I f™ye,  a more  courageous  at> 

! tempt  or  accomplished  as  much. 

* * * 

The  question  now  arises,  "Is  such  an 

flHVm°rltd-laar*V  ffifficult  work  worth  the 
attempt,  is  there  any  reward  for  the 
cruel  strain  upon  the  singers?” 

may  Tsay*  “But  the  Mass 
fnidtn  It  would  be  disgrace- 

of  th?sSSn1m1JStriWlthout  a performance 
or  this  immortal  composition.” 

* * * 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Missa 
Solemnis  is  eulogized  so  extravagantly 
because  it  is  seldom  given.  Whfnever 
J*  1S  .?iven  (here,  is  always  the  same 
fry.  A masterpiece;  what  a pity  it 
is  that  an  ideal  performance  of  it  or 
even  an  excellent  performance  is  im- 
possible. 

How  can  that  which  cannot  be  per- 
piece?**  be  regarde<i  justIV  as  a niaster- 

* * * 

5,Xeaall  agT£e  in  this:  the  Mass  is  not 
suited  to  the  service  of  the  Holv 
Catholic  Church.  The  length  of  cer- 
tain movements,  the  treatment  of  the 
|JPt,,,S;s . ‘'J!115?  is  interpolated  In 

d,,  2 fo  bs,  and  the  general  feel- 

Lng.  Pi  the  Agnus  Dei  and  Dona  nobis 
forbid  it,  even  on  festival  occasions. 

•But  we  are  told,  Beethoven  here 
.wrote  the  Mass  of  the  world,  with  the 
Jvyrie  as  a fierce,  almost  imperative 
|PP®al:,  ]tvit;h,  the  Credo  as  a defiant 
[Pantheistic  declaration  of  faith.  Fine 
words.  Does  the  music  bear  them  out7 
, ro  me  much  of  this  music  is  in- 
tolerably boresome.  Some  of  it  is  with- 
out dramatic  feeling,  let  alone  any 
devotional  spirit.  There  are  overwhelm- 
, mg  moments,  as  the  “Crucifixus”  and 
theJfx,Ylt2,nt  hurst,  beginning  "Et  As-  , 
pendit.  The  Benedictus  is  very  charm-  ! 
mg  with  its  pastoral  suggestion  and  its 
violin  solo.  But  even,  if  the  famous 
fugues  -were  possible,  and  were  sung  I 
\ heroically  by  abnormal  men  and 
(Women,  would  they  be  fine  or  effective 
examples  of  the  fugue  in  sacred  music?  1 
The  fugue  was  the  natural  speech  of 
Bach,  just  as  Palestrina  thought  in 
counterpoint  The  opera-maker  and 
impresario  Handel  had  a pretty  knack 
at  fugue  writing.  But  Beethoven 
[sweated  great  drops  when  he  wrote 
,in  a language  that  was  neither  natural 
nor  ever  perfectly  acquired.  And  his 
gigantic  efforts  are  too  apparent. 

It  ls„  true  that  Beethoven  began  this 
MAss  for  a church  service,  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Rudolph  as  Arch- 
' bishop  of  Olmutz.  But  the  Mass  was 
not  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  it  was 
not  finished  until  two  years  after  Ru- 
dolph was  seated.  Beethoven  took  his 
time,  and  wrote  his  Mass  for  himself 
I am  aware  that  notes  in  his  sketches 
speak  of  inward  peace  found  in  com- 
posing one  movement,  and  a feeling  of 
devotion  that  inspired  certain  other 
[pages.  But  to  me,  at  least,  there  is 
more  sustained  religious  feeling  in  some 
of  bis  instrumental  works  than  in  this 
(whole  Mass,  and,  mark  you,  these  in- 
strumental pieces  can  be  played,  while 
the  Mass  cannot  be  sung.  It  is  true 
that  each  man  of  extraordinary  indi- 
viduality has  his  own  method  of  ex- 
pression. Do  you  find,  however,  in 
many  pages  of  this  music,  something 
indefinable  that  awakens  in  you  pro- 
found contemplation  of  the  first  Com- 
poser. that  compels  you  to  think  deeply 
of  spiritual  things?  I find  here  little 
that  is  comparable  to  the  pure  mysti- 
cism of  Palestrina,  or  the  tender  faith 
and  heart-rooted  repentance  of  Josquin 
DeprSs;  and  hackneyed  a.s  are  certain 
choruses  of  "The  Messiah,”  the  sim- 
plicity of  "Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God” 
strikes  more  irresistibly  than  all  Bee- 
thoven’s pomp  of  woe.  And,  again, 
mark  you,  these  works  can  be  sung  and 
are  sung  admirably. 

. * * 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  let  us  then 
rejoice  that  the  Missa  Solemnis  has 
been  attempted  in  Boston,  t do  not 
believe  that  repeated  hearings  or  even 
Incredible  performances  would  turn  the 
vocal  score  into  a marvel  of  strength 
and  beauty,  or  convert  the  dry  thick 
at  times  brutal  orchestration  into  a 
glory  for  all  time. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


The  prudence  of  the  mere  wealth  «Tnd  Ve 
epeotablllty  of  the  mart  esteemed  life  appears 
too  faint  for  the  eye  to  observe  at  all  when 
little  and  Inrice  alike  drop  quietly  aside  at 
the  thought  of  the  prudeneo  suitable  for  Im- 
mortality. • • • Not  a move  can  a man 
or  woman  make  thut  nffecta  him  or  her  In  u 
day  or  a month  or  any  part  of  the  direct  life- 
time or  tho  hour  of  death  but  the  aaine 
affects  him  or  her  onward  afterword  through 
the  indirect  lifetime. 


S.  O.  P.  writes  to  tho  Journal  from 
Paris:  “I  have  worked  hard  here  as 

a painter.  My  master  and  associates 
say  I have  talent.  I had  a picture  in 
tho  Salon  last  year.  Do  you  advise  mo 
to  settle  In  Boston?" 


Boston  is  a delightful  summer  resort, 
but  In  spring,  fall  and  winter,  we  are 
told,  artists  suffer  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  If  you 
really  have  talent,  if  you  are  honest 
and  high-minded  in  your  art.  if  your 
circumstances  compel  you  to  live  in  the 
United  States,  go  at  once  to  New  York. 
You  will  meet  there  many  ex-Boston- 
lans,  who’  while  they  were  here  nearly 
starved  because  they  would  not  cringe 
or  intrigue:  who  now  earn  a decent 

income  and  are  respected  even  in 

Boston. 

If  you  do  not  paint  well,  if  you  are 
ambitious,  if  you  wish  to  realize  your 
dream  of  expectation  riding  through  the 
vast  Plains  of  Time  to  the  Palace  of 
Opportunity  (to  use  the  language  of 
Baltasar  Gratian),  you  might  try  Bos- 
ton. 

But  bring  letters  to  at  least  one  pa- 
troness and  one  society  editor;  the 
terms  are  practically  synonymous  In  } 
this  city.  A patroness,  as  you  know',  is  j 
a female  that  defends,  countenances,  or  [ 
supports,  and  these  same  functions  are  j 
performed  by  the  society  editor.  Like 
unto  George  II.,  they  give  enlightened 
patronage  to  bad  oysters. 


You  must,  as  a matter  of  form,  give 
an  exhibition.  This  is  an  easy  matter. 
For  there  are  clubs  here  with  art  com- 
mittees. These  committees  are  good  na- 
tured,  and  ductile  as  to  their  legs.  A 
wink  from  the  patroness  will  be  enough. 
You  will  he  able  to  exhibit  without 
cost;  Indeed,  an  agreeable  rule  will  al- 
low you  to  sell  your  own  ware,  or  any 
lifted  sketch  of  your  master.  Even  if  j 
(you  should  paint  with  a poker,  follow-  I 
ing  lines  drawn  by  others,  you  would  ! 
feather  your  pocket.  After  the  exhibi-  ( 
tion  you  will  of  course  become  a mem-  I 
her  of  tho  club.  You  owe  that  act  of 
courtesy.  

Don’t  worry  about  the  character  of 
j youu  exhibition.  Any  old  thing  will  do. 

1 Throw  your  paint-pot  in  the  face  of  the 
public.  The  public  will  applaud  your 
insolence.  Read  every  day  the  memoirs 
of  that  eminent  American,  Phineas  Tay- 
lor Barnum. 

Perhaps  you  studied  landscape  in 
Paris.  Here  you  must  paint  a portrait 
or  two.  Orders  will  be  dictated  to  the 
rich  by  your  patroness.  Put  your  vic- 
tims in  a queer  light.  Give  him  a green 
looking-glass  effect.  Give  her  a morgue 
complexion  and  purple  hair.  Or  make 
an  impression  of  a nose,  salient,  bulging. 
The  trumpet  of  adulation  will  be  blown 
in  parlor  and  newspaper.  The  worse  the 
portrait  is,  the  more  the  friends  of  the 
victim  will  be  pleased.  They  will  say, 
"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Brio’s  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Golightly?  How  he  has  caught 
her  character.  How  like  Whistler  In 
treatment.  And  he  is  such  a delightful 
man!” 


Cringe  boldly.  Be  arrogant  in  leg- 
pulling. Advance  the  most  outrageous  | 
paradoxes  and  argue  gravely.  Be  in-  I 
solent  to  your  elders,  lawyers,  or 
simple  men  of  business.  They  will  be  I 
impressed;  because  they  have  been  told 
you  are  an  artist,  and  they  are  prepared 
for  anything.  "Do  you  know  young 
Brio?  Man  of  extraordinary  force.  He 
has  promised  to  paint  my  daughter’s 
portrait;  but  he  has  so  many  orders. 
She  must  wait  till  next  winter.” 


We  admit  that  all  this  may  be  hard 
work  for  you,  harder  than  if  you 
painted  well,  and  only  with  noble 
thoughts  of  art.  The  labor,  however, 
will  put  money  in  your  purse.  Have 
you  a wife?  Let  her  begin  at  once  the 
study  of  the  Art  of  Flattery.  If  she  j 
is  Ill-favored,  your  path  will  be  the  ] 
easier.  Your  patroness  will  be  the  more  ] 
devoted.  

The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  ] 
spitting  in  street  cars  is  the  sight  of 
the  word  "sputum.” 


Mr.  Story  of  Somerville  wants  Roman 
punch  "suppressed.”  Say  rather,  put 
down. 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  is  ! 
preparing  a thorough  report  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Brunswick  on  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  report,  limited  j 
•to  50  copies,  will  be  dedicated  to  Mr.  j 
Whipple. 

The  death  of  Berthold  Tours  is  an-  I 


nounced.  He  was  born  Dee.  17.  1SS3. 
At  Rotterdam.  He  studied  under  Yer- 
bulst.  and  at  the  conservatories  of 
Brussels  and  Leipsic.  In  1861  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  As  a composer  he  is  known 
chiefly  by  his  pieces  for  church  service. 
These  pieces,  which  show  for  the  most 
part  the  Influence  of  Gounod,  are  very 
1>opular  in  England  and  the  United 
States  on  account  of  fluent  and  plausi- 
ble melody  and  agreeable  harmonic 
. progressions.  There  are  few  churches 
in  which  his  Easter  anth.em,  “God  hath 
appointed  a day,"  has  not  been  sung, 
and  his  service  in  F has  been  a favorite 
of  Episcopalian  choir-masters.  Tours 
was  a brothcr-iu-law  of  Voldemar  Bar- 
giel.  now  of  Berlin,  who  once  lived  in 
Rotterdam. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 

How  Good  Men  Differ  in 
Reviewing:  Opera. 


A Beautiful  Example 
Roasting  by  Pougin. 


of 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


What  are  we  to  believe  of  operas  pro- 
duced  across  the  water?  Are  the  re- 
views sent  from  Paris  to  London  no 
L.  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the 
cablegrams  of  hot  praise  which  cause 
the  great  wire  in  the  Atlantic  to  siz- 

. V Last  Sunday  the  Journal  Quoted  the 

eulogistic  article  on  "Messidor."  pub- 
lished in  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette.  “ 'Mes- 
sidor’  Is  nothing  short  of  a master- 
piece. Seldom,  if  ever,  were  all  the 
component  elements  of  an  operatic  pro- 
duction in  such  perfect  harmony.  * * 
•Messidor'  must  be  placed  on  the  livre 
d'or  of  French  lyric  art.” 

Now  listen  to  this  laconic  dispatch  to 
the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung,  Feb.  26: 

“ •Messidor,’  by  Bruneau-Zola,  was  a 
complete  fiasco  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Paris.” 

The  same  dtspatch  appears  in  the 
Musikalisehes  Wochenblatt,  Feb.  25. 

Is  this  a false  report  to  please  Ger- 
man jingoism? 

Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  contributes  a re- 
view of  nearly  two  pages  to  the  M6ne- 
strel,  Paris,  of  Feb.  24.  The  review  is 
very  carefully  written,  and  very  de- 
structive. He  first  considers  the  li- 
bretto nv  Zola.  He  begins  as  follows: 
"Now  'what  I chiefly  admire  is  that 
this  piece  is  described  as  a ‘lyric 
drama';  for  in  this  piece  lyricism  shines 
by  jig  complete  absence;  and  a libretto 
written  in  the  most  vulgar,  harsh,  anti- 
musical  prose  you  can  imagine  is  en- 
titled a •poem.’  It  Is  necessary  to  go 
ba'-k  to  the  saying  of  Beaumarchais: 
That  which  is  not  worth  saying,  is 
sung’  because  this  lyric-drama  offered 
us  by  the  ‘Acad6mie  Nationale  de 
Musique  et  de  Danse,’  is  in  all  respects 
the  most  wretched  melodrama  that 
might  have  been  produced  at  the  late 
Beaumarchais  Theatre.  Do  not  think 
me  guilty  of  exaggeration,  or  that  I 
strike  severely  in  trying  to  strike  just- 
Jv.  This  poem  is  indescribable,  and  if 
Zola  hal  produced  it  at.  the  Ambigu  or 
the  Ch&telet  you  would  certainly  have 
seen  the  benches  unhook  themselves  to 
irr-oi  on  the  stage.  Scribe  was,  truly, 
not  a model  of  style;  but  he  was  a Cor- 
\ tieille  by  the  side  of  this  Zola  of  Au- 
\vergne.  Compare  the  libretto  of  'Mes- 
NJdor’  with  that  of  'The  Jewess’  or 

l -The  Huguenots’  and  you  will  see  for 

* yourself." 

bJ  After  this  pleasant  opening  Mr.  Pou- 
' gin  attacks  the  unhappy  libretto  in 

Bt  detail.  He  finishes  Zola  with  these 


"I  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the. 
evelopment  of  this  truly  extraordinary 
iece,  of  the  astonishing  style  that  dls- 
Insrulshes  it,  of  the  poetr.y  with  which 
t is  filled.  It  seems  to  rne  useless  to 
rislst  further;  the  piece  Is  simply  ridlcu- 
ous.  It  does  not  lessen  Zola;  It  only 
hows  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
h.atre  and  that  he  has  absolutely  no 
dea.  of  what  an  opera  libretto  should 

And  now  see  Mr.  Pougin  pound  Mr. 
Jruneau.  his  colleague,  the  music  critic 

>f  the  Figaro. 

"Mr.  Bruneau  Is  often  severe  toward 
:his  poor  world,  and  as  critic  he  takes 
i lofty  position  toward  composers,  also 
61s  colleagues,  who  are  exposed  to  his 
ludgrr.ent.  They  should  now  have  a 
fine  time  in  giving  him  today  like  treat- 
ment. For  there  are  few  scores  so 
futile  empty,  colorless  as  that  of 
’Messidor.'  No  one  will  say  this  time 
that,  here  Is  ’advanced  music’  which 
searches  new  roads  and  shuns  the 
beaten  paths;  there  Is  scarcely  any 
music.  In  the  four  acts  there  Is  not  a 
fresh  or  selzable  Idea.not  the  shadow 
of  a melodlt  design,  not  eight  measures 
that  enter  the  ear.  There  Is  nothing- 
ness, there  is  the  absence  of  every- 
thing. It  seems  to  me  that  when  one 
hes  to  dictate  to  others,  he  should 
be  hard  to  pb-ase  In  his  own  ease,  and 
I find  here  a meagre  effort.  Is  there 


I not  at  least  one  compensation  for  com- 
plete absence  of  ideas,  utter  poverty 

of  inspiration?  None.  The  harmony  Is 
weak  or  tortured,  the  orchestration  Is 
I without  individuality,  of  a mediocre 
i sonorousness,  without  an  interesting 
I or  piquant  detail.  When  one  wishes  lo 
borrow  the  form  and  methods  of  Wag- 
ner; when  one  wishes  to  spare  himself 
] the  trouble  of  constructing  pieces  and 
giving  them  a plan;  when  one  pre-  , 
tends  to  make  only  declamation,  it  is  i 
necessary  to  try  also  to  acquire  the  I 
qualities  of  the  master.  But  if.  as  In  I 
, the  present  instance,  your  declamation 
| is  flabby  and  without  consistence,  if 
' l your  modulations  want  contrast  and  j 
| flavor.  If  vour  orchestration  has  neither 
sinew  nor  brilliancy,  nor  necessary 
color,  and  If  in  addition  inspiration 
tails  you.  what  Is  there  left?  Mr. 
Bruneau  had  at  least  one  good  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  qualities  as  melo- 
dist and  writer  for  orchestra;  I speak 
| i of  the  grand  ballet  which  fills  an  en- 
tire scene.  This  ballet  is  a failure  from 
1 'beginning  to  end,  it  Is  lamentable,  and 
one  even  asks  how  it  is  possible  to 
dance  to  a music  which  is  so  lacking 
In  color,  rhythm,  and  movement. 

"Mr.  Bruneau,  who  is  by  nature  very 
scornful,  wifi  not  care  a straw  for  my 
criticism,  and  will  without  doubt  reckon 
me  his  enemy,  because  I treat  him 
roughlv.  I am  not  the  enemy  of  any 
man,  and  I have  no  cause  to  be  disa- 
greeable to  him.  But  because  certain 
criticism  has  wished  so  to  raise  him, 
exalt  him,  make  him  the  chief  of  a 
school,  it  has  made  me  more  exacting 
in  his  case.  The  failure  that  he  has 
made,  for  it  is  a failure,  proves  noth- 
incr  against  his  real  worth;  every  artist 
mav  deceive  himself;  every  artist  de- 
i ceives  himself;  but  this  failure  may 
! serve  to  make  him  reflect  seriously, 

I teach  him  indulgence  for  another, 
prove  to  him  that  he  must  still  work 
hard  to  reach  the  goal  for  which  he 
should  be  eager.  Among  the  strong,  a 
failure  raises  courage.  It  is  for  him  to 
| prove  that  he  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  strong.” 

Now  which  of  the  reviews  is  nearer 
the  truth?  I know  that  Mr.  Pougin| 
is  an  excellent  musician,  careful  as 
well  as  fearless  in  pronouncing  judg-j 
ment.  Unfortunately  "Messidor”  will 
not  be  produced  here;  for  new  operas 
are  a vexation  to  the  fashionable  pub- 
lic; and' we  shall  have  no  opportunity! 
of  deciding  for  ourselves.  From  what 
I know  of  Messrs.  Bruneau  and  Pougin, 

I have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
latter’s  opinion  of  the  former’s  work. 

"Why  then,”  I hear  some  one  ask,: 
“Do  you  wish  to  hear  ‘Messidor’  ”? 

Because  there  is  a pleasure  in  hear-! 
ing  a new  work,  even  when  it  turns 
cut  a failure. 

And  because  it  is  a disgrace  to  our 
vaunted  musical  culture  that  we  are 
all  so  fgncrant  of  what  men  of  our 
generation  are  doing,  striving  after, 
succeeding  or  fading  in  the  endeavor. 
Perhaps,  dear  madam,  you  still  pre- 
fer "Lucia,”  with  the  admired  Melba 
in  the  admired  mad  scene;  or  “Faust,” 
with  your  old  friend  Jean  as  the  ir- 
reproachable seducer.  I confess  I should' 
be  glad  to  hear  Bruneau’s  "Attaque 
du  Moulin,”  which  is  now  nearly  four 
years  old,  or  even  "Messidor,”  which: 
the  able  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  is  a masterpiece.  Re- 
member that  the  judgment  of  Paris  is 
not  infallible.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  give 
the  prize  to  Venus.  “Carmen”  was 
at  first  a fiasco. 


[ Louis  Charles  Bonaventure  Alfred 
| Bruneau  was  born  at  Paris  March  3, 
1857.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory; 
took  the  first  ’cello  prize  in  1874,  the 
first  second  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1881. 
His  operas  are  "Kerim,”  1887;  ”Le 
R&ve,”  1891;  "L’Attaque  du  Moulin,” 
1S93;  “Messidor,”  Feb.  19,  1897.  His  chief 
concert  pieces  are  Heroic  Overture, 
"L6da,”  "Penthisilfie.”  He  is  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  for  his 
"Attaque  du  Moulin”  he  received  the 
Monbinne  prize. 


m 


There  is  more  than  one  way  of  roast- 
ing a composer.  Commend  us  to  thej 
method  employed  by  the  Pall  Mall  ■ 
Gazette  of  Feb.  22.  The  victim  is  SirJ 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  composer  of 
(he  music  of  the  new  Savoy  opera,  "His 
Majesty,”  produced  Feb.  19.  The  libret- 
to, in  close  imitation  of  Gilbert,  is  by 
Mr.  Burnand.  I 

"Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Principal  | 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  MusJc' 
composer  of  the  music  to  the  new  opera, 
“7S  whom  the  critic  must  a ways 
delight  to  praise.  He  is  an  admirable 

musician,  a careful  conductor  and  a 

thoughtful  artist.  Renowned  in  aca- 
demic walks  he  has.  like  Prof.  Stanford, 
now  condescended  to  the  comic  Muse. 
He  has  explained  his  reasons  for  this 
condescension  to  the  public,  and  those 
reasons  may  be  taken  as  being  not 
quite  the  motives  which  inspired  Mo- 
zart in  his  traffic  with  the  comic  Muse 
i when  h<  wrote,  let  us  say,  Le  Nozze 
dl  Figaro.’  So  extraordinary,  however, 
has  Sir  Alexander’s  condescension  been 
I that  he  (like  -Mr.  lturnand)  has  also 
I chosen  his  model  from  amo"S[ 
contemporary  writers  of 
and  that  model  Is  none  other 
I than  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  A! 
though  there  Is  much  good  and  even 
fascinating  work  in  the  music  of  His 
I Majesty,'  the  net  resulL  is,  by  a curious 
I freak  a distinct  addition  to  the  glories 
j won  by  the  better-known  composer. 

I In  his  absence  from  the  Savoy  he  is 
shown,  not  without  humor,  to  be  the 
true  creator  of  this  kind  of  work,  the 
artist  who  first  discovered  the  vitality 
that  lay  in  It  and  who,  we  very  much 
fear,  has  left  little  to  be  extracted  now 
from  his  mine  by  any  other  explorer. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie might  have  dug  therein  to  better 
advantage;  but  when  a careless  world 
will  turn  coldly  even  from  the  real 
article — and  when  was  it  more  real  than 
In  'The  On:  l Duke?'— how  shall  it  cher- 


ish even  this  admirable  diselplcsliip . 

Sir  Alexander,  In  the  first  place  lacks 

Sullivan's  curious  quality  which  we 
have  before  described  as  resembling,  in 
an  odd  analogy,  the  sparkle  of  cham- 
pagne.  There  is  the  attempt  at  efier- 
vescence.  and  effervescence  of  a kind 
there  certainly  is;  but  as  you  listen,  you 
cry  ’Sherbet,’  and  halt.  This  Is  not 
Intoxicating;  it  is  merely  an  agreeable 
tltlllatlon  of  the  nerves  In  the  second 
place,  it  Is  natural  that  Mackenzie 
should  lack  the  splendid  experience  of 
Sullivan,  who  by  degrees  has  learned 
never  to  miss  an  effect;  and  thirulj, 
Sullivan,  through  that  same  experi- 
ence, has  gained  so  exact  a knowledge 
of  what  an  orchestra  of  just  this  power 
is  able  to  do  that  lve  shows  the  newer 
musician  who  follows  in  his  footsteps  to 
be  not  infrequently  somewhat  clumsy. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  Mackenzie  s 
music  for  the  present  opera  has  not 
much  in  it  that  is  really  beautiful  and 
engrossing.  Many  of  the  songs  are  not 
only  passingly  attractive,  but  have  the 
more  enduring  loveliness  of  a greater 
than  ordinary  merit.  The  duet  in  canon 
■Who  goes  home?’  is  at  once  simple  and 
memorable.  We  see  it  suggested  that 
so  tender  and  sorrowful  a melody  has 
no  place  in  comic  opera;  nevertheless, 
surely  it  has  as  great  a right  of  place 
there  as  the  'Dove  Sono’  in  'Figaro, 
and  as  all  the  well-known  sentimental 
passages  in  good  comic  opera,  down  to 
so  late  an  example  as  the  'He  loves: 
if  in  the  bygone  clays,’  from  ‘Iolanthe. 
The  faint  fragrance  of  Bach  in  Max  s 
song,  ’Fair  Chlorls,'  is  very  touching 
and  sweet,  the  nigger  song  has  humor, 
while  the  polyglot  song  of  the  second 
act  bursts  with  sincere  and  real  laugh- 
ter. Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  had  he 
invented  an  entirely  new  method,  might 
have  scored  an  immense  success.  Nor 
do  we  blame  him  for  his  constant  rem- 
iniscences of  well-known  work,  since 
that  is  clearly  part  of  a sincere  and  per- 
sonal theory  of  comic  opera,  not  un- 
known to  Humperdinck.  But  he  has 
created  a comparison  which  in  justice 
cannot  be  avoided;  and  if.  with  the  al- 
lowances here  given  to  his  own  sense 
of  the  tine  in  music,  an  exchange  of 
names  might  be  made,  a not  unfair 
judgment  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's 
music  to  'His  Majesty’  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  nine  words,  ‘Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  was  not  quite  at  his 
best.’  ” 

PHILIP  HALE. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Nordiea  wifi  sing  "Elsa”  at  the  Paris 
Opera  Ap-il  12. 

In  Vienna  they  say  Emil  Sauer’s  only 
rival  is  d'Albert. 

Bertha  Pierson  left  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  Company,  Feb.  1. 

The  single  act  of  Chabrier's  "BrisAis” 
wifi  be  sung  at  the  Paris  Op6ra. 

They  propose  lo  demolish  the  Moscow 
Imperial  Theatre  and  build  anew. 

Mrs.  Beach’s  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  was  played  at  Buffalo,  Feb.  25. 

Do  you  jemember  Mr.  Archie  Craw- 
ford? Pie  has  been  singing  in  Buffalo. 

Waldemar  Lutschg,  pianist,  made  an 
uncommonly  good  impression  in  Berlin, 
The  review  of  the  concerts  of  yes- 
terday is  in  the  news  section  of  the 
Journal. 

Schubert  did  not  own  a piano  until 

late  la  life.  It  is  now  in  the  Vienna 
Museum. 

Rosenthal  wifi  sail  for  Europe  in 
April.  He  wifi  return  to  this  country  in 
September. 

A nephew  of  Schubert,  '’born  in  1827, 
died  lately  in  Vienna.  He  was  a land- 
scape painter. 

CSsar  Thomson  played  early  last 
month  in  towns  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary with  great  success. 

They  hope  at  Bayreuth  to  see  the 
monument  to  Wagner,  erected  by  the 
city,  inaugurated  in  1901. 

The  production  of  Paladilhe’s  “Da- 
lila”  at  the  OpSra-Comique,  Paris,  has 
been  put  off  till  next  winter. 

George  Devoll,  well  known  here,  sang 
at  the  ‘‘Inauguration  of  the  Mapleson 
artist  headquarters”  in  Paris. 

D’Alhert  was  very  successful  in  Rus- 
sia. The  house  was  sold  out  at  Mos- 
cow, and  he  netted  about  $2250. 

Grieg,  assisted  by  Miss  Brema  and 
others,  gave  a concert  offfiis  own  com- 
positions at  Amsterdam,  Teb.  13. 

The  Dresden  Court  Church  Choir  dur- 
ing 1896  gave  75  masses,  65  vespers,  6 
requiems,  and  many  smaller  pieces. 

Luigi  Mazzone,  singing  teacher,  com- 
poser. critic,  died  lately  at  Naples.  He 
was  born  at  Manfredonia  Dec.  19,  1820. 

Marenco’s  ballet.  "Sport,”  of  which 
so  much  was  said  in  advance,  met  with 
only  a half  success  when  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Milan. 

Richard  Strauss's  “Wanderer's  Sturm- 
lied,”  for  chorus,  was  produced  for  the 
first  .time  at  the  ninth  concert  of  the 
Frankfort  Museumsgesellschaft. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Saint  Cecilia 
at  Rome  is  preparing  for  thc'Spring  a 
series  of  choral  religious ; concerts  de- 
voted to  works  of  the  classic  Flemish 
school. 

The  King  of  Saxony  has  given  his 
private  musical  library  to  the  Royal 
and  Public  Library  of  Dresden.  It  is 
now'  In  the  Japanese  Palace,  accessible 
to  the  public. 

The  Paris  Conservatory  Library  now 
has  the  autograph  score  of  Gluck’s 
“L’Arbre  EnchanlA”  This  comic  opera 
was  first  performed  at  Viena,  1762.  It 
was' revived  in  Paris  in  1867. 

’’Haschiesch,”  a one-act  opera,  by 
Siegfried  Berger,  whose  real  name  is 
von  Chellus,  met  with  a friendly  recep- 
tion at  Dresden.  It  Is  called  by  rude 
critics  “ 'Tristan'  translated  Into  Turk- 
ish.” 

Thferc  will  be  festival  performances  at 
Wiesbaden  in  May.  At  the  request  of 
the  Emperor,  "Alda,”  "Rheingold,” 
“Tristan,"  and  Shakespeare's  "Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream”  will  be  then  per- 
formed. 


Mat'-rna  will  open  in  Vienna  a school 
for  dramatic  singers.  She  will  receive 
as  pupils  only  I hose  who  are  prepared 
sufficiently  to  be  Initiated  in  the  last 
secrets  of  the  tiade,  and  especially  in 
the  traditions-  of  JVagner. 


. _ Icon v die- . 

Feb.  25.  at  the  age  of  85.  She 
d^but  July  20,  1832,  as  Alice.  She  cre- 
ated the  parts  of  Valentine  and  Rachel. 

In  1838  she  lost  her  voice.  In  French, 

"a  Falcon1  is  a certain  kind  of  Ura- 
piatie  soprano. 

Antonio  Bazzini,  celebrated  violinist, 
composer  and  teacher  died  at  Milan 
Feb.  10.  lie  was  born  at  Brescia  March 
11,  1818.  In  his  youth  he  was  celebrated 
as  a virtuoso  throughout  Europe.  In 
’56  he  took  part  at  the  famous  concert 
given  in  London  by  Piattl.  Arditi,  and 
Botteslni.  He  is  best  known  as  a com- 
poser here  by  a charming  string  quartet 
played  by  the  Adamowskls.  and  a 
violin  piece,  "Danza  de’Gnomt.”  He 
was  director  of  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
By  the  wav.  who  was  the  "Bassini." 
violinist,  who  visited  this  country  in 
1852? 

Otto  Lessmann  did  not  care  for  Saint- 
Saens’s  fifth  piano  concert  when  it  was 
played  in  Berlin  at  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert Feb.  22  by  Dimmer:  "The  first  move- 
ment rivals  the  poorest  concerto  by 
Rubinstein  in  its  stuff,  its  meaning- 
less contents.  In  the  second  move- 
ment he  tries  to  succeed  with  still 
slighter  thematic  material,  for  he  con- 
fines himself  to  a tone  picture  without 
solid  construction,  and  he  tries  to  color 
certain  Oriental  melismata  w’ilh  un- 
common effects  of  orchestration.  The 
third  movement  gives  tolerable  prom- 
ise at  first,  but  it  quickly  flattens  out, 
and  its  best  quality  is  its  shortness.” 

Mrs.  Burrrefi  of  London  now  owns  the 
manuscript  of  an  rperatie  septet,  a 
fragment  "Die  Hoclieit.”  by  Wagner, 
which  was  sold  at  auction  lately  at 
Wurzburg.  There  are  36  folio  pages, 
and  the  date  is  March  1,  1833.  Wagner] 

1 set  three  numbers  to  music,  and  then 
destroyed  the  libretto.  The  text  was 
written  at  Prague  in  1832.  An  insane 
lover  climbs  through  the  window  into 
the  bedroom  of  his  friend’s  betrothed.  | 
w'ho  is  awaiting  her  bridegroom;  the 
bride  struggles  with  the  crazy  man,  and  1 
throws  him  down  into  the  courtyard, 
where  he  dies.  At  the  funeral  the  bride  l 
gives  a loud  cry  and  falls  dead  on  the 
corpse.  In  1879  the  owner  of  one  of  the  | 
numbers  offered  it  for  sale.  Vagner 
brought  suit  to  prevent  this  sale:  the 
courts  twice  decided  against  him,  to 
the  tune  of  $150  costs. 

A correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette makes  this  protest  against  bell 
ringing:  "My  protest  is  based  upon  a 
Serious  point.  A very  serious  point.  I 
suggest  to  the  trio  of  clergymen,  and 
to  all  spiritual  men  who  hold  benefices 
by  the  grace  of  patrons  and  Bishops, 
that  the  ringing  of  bells  is  a ludicrous 
anachronism.  So  far  as  I can  gather, 
the  custom  originated  in  the  East,  in 
honor  of  strange  gods,  whom  the  be- 
nighted savage  thought  would  be  fright- 
ened by  the  tintlnabulation;  which  to 
me  proves  that  the  savage  was  a shrewd 
and  enlightened  person.  However, 
Christianity  took  to  bells,  because  they 
were  more  efficient  than  the  sending 
round  of  runners  to  cal!  congregations 
to  the  conventicle.  That,  of  course,  was 
in  the  time  when  there  were  no  clocks 
or  watches.  I am  far  from  denying  a 
certain  usefulness  in  the  ringing  of 
bells.  Thus  it  Is  recorded  that  when, 
in  610,  Clothair  besieged  Lens.  Lupus, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  bells  of 
St.  Stephen  to  be  rung.  It  was  a most 
successful  experiment,  for  ‘the  sound  so 
frightened  Clothair  that  he  gave  up  the 
siege.’  Speaking  from  personal  experi- 
ence, I applaud  Bishop  Lupus  as  a man 
who  knew  the  capabilities  of  campa- 
nology. In  all  seriousness,  there  are 
thousands  of  us  who  go  home  at  night 
for  rest  and  peacefulness,  or,  perhaps, 
to  work  in  the  calm  of  home,  away  from 
the  ceaseless  vop.r  of  the  metropolis. 
That  rest,  that  peacefulness,  are  made 
utterly  impossible  by  the  horrid  jang- 
ling of  church  bells,  at  the  business  end 
of  which  are  perspiring  persons  trying 
l to  break  records  in  the  matter  of  ‘ring- 
ing the  changes.’  Well,  I deny  that 
1 there  is  any  music,  any  art,  any  skill, 
any  attraction  to  the  parishioner  in  this 
unintelligible  and  anachronistic  mystery 
of  bell  ringing  Even  with  a full  peal 
of  eight,  it  is  but  the  formulae  of  two 
j and  two  make  four  and  four 
I and  four  make  eight,  subtract 

one  and  you  get  seven,  and  so 
on  through  the  weary  arithmet- 

ical round.  There  is,  I grant,  some  sort 
of  pleasing  pensiveness  In  the  sound  of 
church  bells  coming  across  the  downs, 
from  far  away.  It  makes  one  think  of 
talking  sentiment  to  the  girl  who  is 
with  you,  or  writing  poetry,  or  weeping 
over  the  grave  of  one’s  mother-in-law. 
And,  therefore.  I suggest  that  as  it  Is 
only  distance  which  can  lend  charms  to 
bell  ringing,  there  should  be  a short 
statute  which  should  make  it  a penal 
offence  to  ring  a peal  of  bells  within 
one  mile  of  any  settlement  of  nervy 
human  beings,  oppressed  with  the  cares 
and  worries  of  life.” 

TWO  CONCERTS. 


The  Eighteenth  in  the  Symphony 
Series,  Mr.  Adamowski  Violin-  j 
ist— First  of  Teresa  Carreno’s 
Piano  Recicals. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Paur  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  i'-  “lphigenia  in  Aulis Gluck  (j 

(Wagner’s  arrangement.)  '■ 

Symphonic  Espagnole.  for  violin  and 

orchestra,  in  D minor.  Op.  21. 1-aio 

“Invitation  to  the  DAnce1*  Weber 

(Arranged  (or  orchestra  by  Felix  Weingart- 
tier.) 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

Symphonv  No.  2,.  in  C minor,  "Scancla- 

nawni”  1 

And  first  a word  about  the  program  I 
book.  Weingartner’s  name  is  not 
spoiled  Weingaertner ; or  in  other  words 
• the  “a”  is  not  modified. 

I The  program  book  says  Welngartner 
; has  written  two  operas.  He  has  writ-, 
j ten  three.  “Genesius,”  the  third,  was  I 
piodured  in  Benin.  Nov.  15,  1S92. 

| l h«  program  do'  It  makes  no  men  tic 
j of  Wolngartner’s  strife  stirring  pampfc 
; 1<  ; i : . i ■ .11,  .’oi'mM  _i:i  \vl 


- each 
lien  lin- 


jh  a 

conductor;  ^U1J| 
which  he  attacks  the 

,lJen%1  Heyreuth  _ 

of  these  articles  In*  roasts 
mercifully.  He  hafc  written  other 
Pis‘  a2^  when  “Genesius”  was 
produced  in  Berlin  he  made  a savatre 
ivnly  In  the  newspapers  to  the  critics.8 
i f.  . ?fw^ro®'1riy5  tells  when  <.  owen's 

! ‘lA  <lfth  symphonies  were  pro- 

1u.  ed.  It  does  not  give  the  date  of  the 
Hrst  performance  of  tile  third  wm- 
pbPnV  tb«  onp  played  last  night.  This 
dftte  Is  Dec.  18.  1880.  Nor  In  the  sketch 
of  Cowens  life  is  there  any  Illusion 


!)>'  n played  .,  Clio, 

If  I am  not  mistaken. 

The  program  of  her  next  recital.  Sat- 
raay,  will  be  found  in  the  concert 


it  mistake 

proi 

urday,  will  be  found  In  til. 
announcements  on  another  page. 

PHILIP  HALF- 


y^t U.  t r.  ?7 


I know  a lad  with  sun-illumined  eyes. 

^Vhose  constant  heaven  Js  Heckles*  of  a cloud; 
He  trends  the  earth  with  heavy  steps  and 
r*  Mr’A'1  3 llit?  **  mere  any  illusion  i proud, 
at  . !\rst  Pr°ducod  ' As  If  the  gods  had  Riven  him  for  a prize 

duced  a"  London  “in**  1R9K  ,,pro.r  I<!'  beau,y  nnd  lts  s‘»ngth.  What  money  buys 

(1876)  Is  mentioned,  but  if  was  ii  failure  Js  hlc:  aml  hls  ,hc  revt'ron<'c  unavowed 
not  "brought  out  with  great  success”’  °f  toillnff  mpn  tor  men  who  never  boived 
there  Is  no  ulluslon  to  ‘‘Thorgrim.’’ ' pro-  ^-,leir  backs  to  any  burden  anywise, 
duced  In  1889.  which  met  with  a hap-  -A'111  lf  .vou  talk  of  pain,  of  doubt,  of  111, 

And  now  let  „„ , . lie  smiles  and  shakes  tils  head,  as  who  should 

self  for  - ,?L,®C.“"8‘tLer  the  concert  say. 


“The  thing  Is  black,  or  white,  or  what  you 
will; 

Let  Folly  rule,  or  Wisdom:  any  way 
1 am  the  dog  for  whom  this  merry  day 


I fV.  * If"’  minutes. 

' arr  tnif2n!in.n0Ve|.t-y  V."  ‘ls  Weingartnor's 
I Th  3 nf  ? nte0f  Weber  s familiar  piece. 

The  first  performance  that  I find  noted 

b , iTl*n.  Jail.  31,  1896,  by  the  Phil-  I * am  me  uog  ior  wnom  tnis  merry  day 

composer  0rThdStrJ/  conducted  by  the  Was  made,  and  I enjoy  It.”  That  Is  Bill. 

' r'  rbls  Piece  may  be  falrlv 
1 b a paraphrase.  Wetngartner.  in  

l:is  arraPr^men|SoyfS  Her,lloz  wr°‘p  1 E>r'  John  Reddoe  has  been  studying 
si  .mils,  without  any* alteration  Wein‘  Influence  of  color  0,1  crime.  He  be- 

partner,  tempted  by  the  thematic  rela"  1 lleves  that  blonde  complexions  and  hair 
tion  of  the  nrstjnd  second  themes  in  lnark  a tendency  to  physical  weakness 


secona  tn ernes  in  A wHuenuy  10  pnysicai  weakness, 

the  JSa.»SSKnatlon' , has  lurned  In  melodrama  and  fiction  is  not  the  vil- 

“>y  a brunette?  We  believe 
"And  now  you  have  them  all  ! That  Mrs-  Braddon’s  wickedest  woman 

was  a blonde,  and  for  that  reason  she 


uroused  unusual  discussion.  And  does 
not  ‘‘the  celebrated  Astrologist,  Clair- 
voyant and  Female  Doctress”  tell  the 
gaping-  client  to  beware  of  a ‘‘darkish 
man”? 


And  now  you  have  tucm  all  together.' 

Just  see  how  clever  I am.”  His  work 
s clever;  but  music  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  this.  1 uo  not  object 
to  this  version  on  any  ground  of  Ir- 
reverence toward  Weber,  I do  object  to 
It  because  Weber's  piece  loses  its  con- 
tinuous  flowing  beauty,  and  its  defined 

i.tjthmlc  swing.  Nor  does  the  tossing  

ofh^TonSsole01 mentor  ‘ l«f°  an‘  I R'  M F'  contributes  to  the  Chicago 
tinuitv  of  phrase.  The  Weingartner  of  a meetin& 

version  Is  a brilliant  example  of  the  1 m f0r  the  Historical  Painter:  “The  ac- 
[ craze  for  orchestral  polyphony  to  dis-  count  of  the  infelicitous  meeting  be- 
])l»iy  p»r«5*>nal  ability  at  any  cost.  After  tween  Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr  Fitzsim- 
wfth  PgVe2fMi"rtt^h2  bought  ‘came  rnons  yesterday  reads  like  a Maeterlinck 
“What  a pleasure  it  would  be  to  now  play*  For  the  eighteen  or  twenty  ‘Good 
hear  the  arrangement  by  Berlioz.”  mornings*  substitute  an  equal  number 

hv  KnVLdefll^tfu^MUlte,was  first  played  'of  *My  ff°ds*  an<i  the  resemblance  is 
7,-  w^SXod^  in°  B^os^oiT  *by  t,We  afe  n°! -satisfied  with  the 

Mr.  Loeiller  Nov.  12,  1887,  and  he  played  explanation  given  by  the  principals, 
it  again  Feb.  8,  1890.  The  music  itself  l thou&h  at  first  our  sympathies  leaned 
gains  at  each  heuring.  The  composer  toward  Mr.  Fitzsimmons.  It  seems 


but  ??  ! mcrcy  ,s  not  strained 

ountess  Rossi's  application  for  the 

“ ,r0n,"'°,dlty  18  very  much  so.  The 
I „ t0  he  re,ated  “ Sroat 

Hr."..  past~to  tbp  oce  celebrated 
7°  ^unt  of  Pellegrino.  If  the 
Coun  essa  claim  Is  founded,  audacity 
j Is  In  the  family  of  the  Rossi.  Poor  but 
dishonest,  la  Comtesse  Rossi  found  her 
vi  ay  Into  a house  at  Neullly,  appropri- 
at'd^ th  tabIe.cloth‘  a clock  and  a lamp, 
and  then  sat  down  to  wait  further  on 

hrt1  Sr’  .Jhe  Purveyor  came  and 
brought  the  day's  meat,  which  she  re- 
ceived with  condescension,  carried  off 
and  cooked  at  home,  and  shortly  after 
,/°JJnd  herself  ln  Prison.  Who 
I would  be  free,  herself  must  strike  the 
blow;  from  her  cell  she  addressed  the 
i following  letter  to  her  Judge:  "M  ]0 
| Juge  d‘ Instruct  ion— Your  face  Is  beauti- 
ful, bland  and  benign.  It  reminds  me  l 
much  of  my  deceased  husband,  a man 
always  gay  and  smiling,  who  would  I 
never  have  refused  a favor  to  a dis-  I 
ttnguished  woman.  I am  the  author-  ! 
ess  of  a novel,  ‘My  Angel.’  Release 
me,  and  I promise  to  Immortalize  you 
In  my  next  work.  I demand  my  lib- 
erty.” The  Magistrate  remanded  the 
prisoner,  remarking  that  ‘‘there  were 

^°InK.Sr  !n  .her  letter  v/hlch  made  him 
doubtful  about  her  sanity.”  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  did  not  refer  to  clauso  I. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Ht-if  U-  1 1,  , ^7 


OPERA. 


^ . *■'“****&•  LHC  Guuiposei' 

here  stands  above  the  mere  folk-Iorist 
There  Is  a pungent  melancholy,  as  well 
as  a refined  joy,  peculiar  to  Lalo,  and 
the  delicacy  and  the  strength  of  the 
orchestration  are  a constant  pleasure 
This  Is  more  than  a mere  virtuoso  piece 
Mr.  Adamowski  at  first  was  not  appa- 
rently ln  the  vein,  and  his  intonation 
was  Impure;  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self, and,  then,  until  the  end  his  per- 
formance was  admirable.  He  played 
with  genuine  warmth  that  was  how- 
ever, held  well  in  hand;  his  technique 
was  equal  to  the  demands,  and  it  was 
used  with  a certain  elegance  of  man- 
ner that  Is  his  own.  Mr.  Adamowski 
has  true  virtuoso  blood  in  his  veins  It 
is  a pleasure  to  add  that  he  shows  at 
each  performance  a steady  gain  in  pure- 
ly musical  qualities  and  a firmer  con- 
trol over  his  naturally  exuberant  tem- 
perament. He  well  deserved  last  night 
the  hearty  and  long  oentinued  applause 
Cowell's  Symphony  does  not  wear' 
and  much  of  it  now  seems  too  amiable 

^C"mn?0,?plabe‘  Tbe  slow  movement 
■ he  oiV.’.r  I?1®*3.1*1  born  quartet  recalls 
l>,h. on"  P opuiar  piano  piece  “Moon- 

J.ght  on  the  Hudson.” 

J«wTii1i,‘i'.k  ov<Tture  is  still  noble  In 
t|,? ^‘mpHulty  and  austerity  in  spite  of 
> attempt  to  ruin  it  by  chang- 
e trrppo.  Mr.  Apthorp's  remarks 
I;'"  a^ner  s views  are  well  worth  read- 
| g.  Nor  did  Mr.  Paur  las;  night 
|litckr  "aKner  10  tho  detriment  of 
• 

,T,('ref'a  £arreno  save  the  first  of  two 
? V,  rut,tia^ 's  yesterday  afternoon  in 
rbprp  "as  a large  and 
ry  enthusiastic  audience.  The  pro- 
am  was  as  follows: 
ibr.ata.  C-sharp  minor.  Op.  27.  No.  2.. 

Il  vn  Pral.wlAo  ry  n , „ BeethOVen 

■I1  ° ^ an,l  minor;  Nor- 

I pu'',01’','1';  Etude,-  ia  G Hat: 

.pro^piu“  Se:.  ' . ”at‘  °p‘  53  . .Chopin 

[ ntalsle  Chromatlque  and  Fugue.. J.  S.  liach 
1 ' "nn,V  X",  6 Schubeit-I.iszt 

V-- Paganini- Liszt 

nett.,  del  Petrarce;  Rhapsodle  Ilon- 

grolw.  No.  i;  LISzt 

Mrs.  Carreno  s performance  of  the 
■ethoven  sonata  seemed  to  me  too  . 
rid,  almost  perfunctory,  without  emo-  , 
b‘  Ithout  imagination.  And  I found 
■ self  wondering  if  this  brilliant  1 
•man  was  at  last  subdued  h\-  the  ; 
athy  of  middle-age.  Or  hud  musical 
S«2Sr«e  'v'th  fhp  pedagogic  d'Albert 
honed  her  fiery  spirit?  She  beean  in 

bpp  ° ‘,9elf  ‘a  the  nieces  by  Chapin 

e Pr  dudes  were  played  as  though 
•y  were  preludes;  the  Etude  was  mo^  t 
plring  and  the  audience  insisted  on 
repetition.  The  Polonaise  was  given 
;p,'vp  V.  with  an  individuality  ih 
ding  that  was  refreshing  Recalled 
s.  Carreno  played  Chopin's  nocturne 
n flat  major.  But  why  did  she  put 
lubert  s dull  and  too  familiar  L. 


Iiowever,  from  his  own  published  state- 
ment that  when  he  approached  flie  Cor- 
bett party  he  said.  ‘Good  morning, 
gents.’  This  was  a fatal  error.  True, 
as  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  says,  he  was  labor- 
ing under  a measure  of  deep  feeling 
because  at  a previous  meeting  ‘Mr.  Cor- 
bett had  spat  in  my  face,1  and  To 
eputo’  is  just  as  objectionable  at  a 
convivial  party  as  it  is  on  the  operatic 
stage.  To  hold  out  the  hand  of  good 
fellowship  to  a man  who  deliberately 
mistakes  the  location  of  a cuspidor  is  an 
admirable  exhibition  of  magnanimity, 
and  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  clearly  in 
•the  right  up  to  the  fatal  moment  when 
he  pronounced  the  word  ‘gents.’  Then 
Mr.  Corbett  | flared  up.  As  the  poet 
sings: 

The  hand  of  Corbett  is  his  own. 

And  never  shall  with  good  intent 

Clasp  that  of  him  who  calls  me  ‘gent.'  " 


- — - — uiu  sue  put  , 
lubert  s dull  and  too  familiar  Im- 
mptu  on  her  program?  And  here  it  1 
ll0'  1 mpertinent  to  ask  why  such  a 

■ arkable  pianist  offers  such  conven-  1 

■ al  programs  to  her  audiences  She  1 

M1  lhls  Prror  of  judgment.  I 
nists  who  have  the  authority  to  plav  ' 
es  less  familiar  or  unknown  are  the 
V wb°  bpmR  to  us  the  most 

Iteu  and  the  stalest  repertory  Yet 
*as  worth  while  to  listen  to'. Mrs 
reno’s  wonderful  performance  of  the 
npanella  study.  It  was  a marvel- 
. yes,  it  was  an  unparalleled  exhi- 
on  of  modern  technique.  Never  have 
en  such  absolute  devitalization,  such 
eness  and  flexibility  of  wrist  Never 
" * 1hpai.'d  anybody  such  an 

■dtble  trill  as  the  one  played  by  her 
his  study  So  too  the  Rhapsodie 
blayad  w;‘V’  amazing  fluency  and 
th.  And  in  these- pieces  the  Oar- 
-old  was. revealed,  flowing:,  pal- 
;•  irresistible;  yet  broader 
more  truly  heroic, 
adience  was  wildly  enthusiastic 
Jose.  Mrs.  Carreno  first  gave 
' to  stormy  recalls  a waltz  of 
fain  an  ,erJ°r  of  judgment, 
door  _and  tl.rnsy  thi.ip  Sh” 


An  original  individual  of  Mons,  who 
during  his  lifetime  was  fond  of  good 
'living,  has  just  died  leaving  a legacy 
I of  $3000  to  five  friends  under  the.  fol- 
lowing conditions:  The  legacy  must  be 
spent  oh  dinners  served  in  different 
restaurants,  and  the  deceased  has  stipu- 
lated that  at  each  meal  a certain 
special  dish  and  particular  wine,  of 
■which  he  was  very  fond,  shall  he 
served,  and  that  at  dessert  his  memory 
shall  he  drunk.  Furthermore,  the  five 
companions  must  dine  in  black  clothes 
and  black  gloves,  and  must  enter  the 
dining-room  preceded  by  a flag  and  the 
music  of  an  accordion.  The  first  dinner 
took  pla£e  at  Brussels,  and  the  injunc- 
tions were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

F.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Your 
reference  to  a boy’s  pleasure  in  wharf 
odors  reminds  me  of  the  odor  of  an 
Indian  Bazaar,  which  is  still  fresh  in 
my  memory  and  seems  fresh  in  my 
clothes,  although  it  is  some  years  since 
j I was  in  the  East.  This  smell  seems  to 
I the  analytic  nose  a subtle  compound  i 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  dead  dogs 
and  spices,  sandalwood,  ghi  and  per- 
spiration. Ghi  is  a frightfully  strong  J 
smelling  butter,  used  by  Indians  and 
I made,  I believe,  from  goat’s  milk.” 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  speaks  of  the 
“foul  flavor  derived  from  the  old  and 
Impregnated  skin-bag  which  distin-  i 
guishes  the  ghi  of  India,”  and  he  men- 
tions the  fact  that  ghi,  placed  in  pots 
carefully  stopped  up  and  kept  for  years 
■1111  a hard  black  mass  only  remains, 
is  considered  a panacea  for  diseases 
and  wounds. 

And  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
the  following  note  of  Burton  is  of  in- 
terest: “Physiologists  have  remarked 
that  fat  and  greasy  food,  containing  ! 
e.  quantity  of  carbon,  is  peculiar  to  cold  ) 
countries;  whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics  delight  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  articles  of  diet  which  do  not  in 
, crease  caloric.  This  must  he  taken  cum 
grano.  In  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece  the 
general  use  of  olive  oil  begins.  In 
Africa  and  Asia— especially  in  the  hot- 
test parts— the  people  habitually  eat 
enough  clarified  butter  to  satisfy  an 
Esquimau,” 


“ Tannhauser  ’’  Given  for  the  First 
Time  at  Castle  Square — 
Clara  Lane’s  Hit. 

Wagner’s  “Tannhauser”  was  given 
i last  night  at  the  Castle  Square  Thea- 
tre for  the  first  time  by  the  company. 

! Mr.  Hirschfeld  was  the  conductor.  The 
j east  was  as  follows: 

JSSS?" H.  Clarke 

Walther Charles  H.  Bennett 

y?.nu?"‘i Hattie  Belle  Ladd 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Bludyer, 
the  eminent  critic,  met  Mr.  Jaxon,  the 
manager  of  the  Castle  Square  last 
night  after  the  performance,  and  spoke 
to  him  as  follows:  “Look  here,  Jaxon, 
this  is  ail  wrong.  You  have  a beautiful 
and  comfortable  theatre;  you  have  a 
good  conductor;  you,  yourself,  are  an 
excellent  stage  manager;  your  company, 
soloists  and  chorus,  give  entertaining 
performances  of  light  opera;  but  you 
have  no  business  to  undertake  such 
heavy  operas  as  “Tannhauser.”  You 
have  not  the  orchestra  desired  or  indi- 
cated by  Wagner;  your  conductor  di- 
rects from  a piano  score;  your  singers, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Miss 
Lane,  are  not  heroic  enough  for  the 
parts  they  undertake.  In  a word,  the 
audience  is  introduced  to  only  a minia- 
ture version  of  the  opera.  Tonight 
there  were  long  cuts;  there  was  one 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act;  Walther’s 
song  at  the  tournament  was  omitted' 
and  many  pages,  some  of  the  hardest, 
of  the  finale  of  the  second  act  were 
cut  out.  There  were  other  omissions, 
which  I did  not  mind  at  the  time,  and 
shall  not  mention.  These  may  all  have 
been  made  to  allow  the  audience  to  be 
home  at  a reasonable  hour.  Do  you 
really  think  that  it  is  fair  to  Wagner 
to  give  such  performances?  You  surely 
will  not  claim  that  the  opera  tonight 
was  of  true  educational  value.” 

Mr.  Jaxon  would  listen— for  he  is  an 
amiable  and  courteous  man— and  he 
would  then  reply:  “Mr.  Bludyer,  the 
chief  object  of  any  respectable  manager 
is  to  make  money  by  respectable  means 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  audience 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  money 
Our  public  has  .shown  time  and  time 
again  that  it  prefers  grand  opera  to 
light  opera.  We  respect  its  judgment. 

As  for  the  performance,  answer  me 
honestly:  Have  you  not  seen  far  infer- 
ior performances  by  more  pretentious  ' 
companies  at  $2  50,  $3,  or  even  $4  a seat? 
And  were  not  these  performances  given 
with  shabby  scenery  and  slovenly  stage 
management?  The  best  seats  tonight 
were  25  cents  apiece.  The  rest  of  the 
week  they  will  be  50  cents  apiece.  Don't 
you  think  that  the  show  is  well  worth 
the  money?  And,  as  for  the  educational 
part  of  it,  is  it  not  better  for  an  audi- 
ence to  gain  at  least  some  idea  of  an 
°Pf£a— lpt  us  say  only  decently  given 
with  full  attention  to  stage  equipment — 
tnan  tor  It  to  know  the  work  only  bv 
hearsay,  or  a few  selections  in  concert 
orn5y  firumunrig  the  music  on  a piano?  *f 
Mr-  Bludyer  is  right  from  his  stand- 
point.  Mr.  Jaxon  is  right  from  his 
standpoint.  The  performance  last  nig-ht 
was  an  excellent  one  for  25  cents. 
Worse  performances  by  far  more  pre- 
tentious companies  and  at  a much 
higher  admission  fee  have  been  given 
?^re'T-Ar!d  wbllp  I sympathize  with 
?Cr'  R'udyer.  I admit  the  sanity  and 
the  force  of  Mr.  Jaxon’s  reply. 


This  is  sad  news  from  the  West  — 
from  Denver,  not  Carson.  At  a meet- 
ing of  Populists,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Reed  and 
Miss  Holmes  concluded  a discussion 
about  corporations  by  tearing  “most  of 
Mr.  Aker’s  beard  out  of  his  face.” 


Surely  the  Elisabeth  of  Miss  Lane 
was  more  than  satisfactory.  As  a 
singer,  she  phrased  with  taste  and  ef- 
fect  Her  voice  itself  was  most  sym- 
pathetic, under  control  and  often  the 
true  voice  of  the  holy  maiden.  As  act 
ress  she  was  first  of  all  eminently  dis- 
creet—not  penuriously,  timidly  cau- 
tious, but  generous  within  physical 
limitations  that  were  the  limitations  of 
Wagner’s  heroine.  For  Elisabeth  is  no 
tragedy  queen,  with  strut  and  stare 


Consider  the  insult.  Of  old  times, 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  almost 
throughout  the  East,  an  insult  to  the 
heard  was  the  last  outrage  which  en- 
mity could  inflict.  Thus  David  resented 
the  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by 
Hanun  (2  Sam.,  x.,  iv).  The  beard  was 
the  most  sacred  pledge  of  anything 
whatsoever.  A man  that  had  pawned 
his  beard  for  the  payment  of  a debt, 
-would  not  fail  to  pay  it.  The  Sultans 
disgraced  men  by  commanding  their 
beards  to  be  cut. 


Scach  Sesl,  King  of  Persia,  had 
ordered  the  execution  of  t'rgulu 
Chan,  his  high  steward.  When 
his  head  was  brought  him,  he 
touched  it  with  a wand,  and  looking 
upon  it,  said,  “It  must  be  confessed 
■that  thou  wast  a stout  man:  it  troubles 
me  to  see  thee  in,  this  condition,  but  it 
was  thine  own  fault;  ’ tis  pity,  were  It 
only  for  that  good  beard  of  thine." 
This  he  said  by  reason  his  mustachoes 
were  so  long,  that  coming  about  his 
neck,  they  met  again  at  his  mouth, 
■which  is  considered  a great  ornament 
in  Persia.  So  Olearius  tells  the.  story 
in  his  Travels.  We  remember  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  old  sad  irony  on 
the  scaffold  when  there  was  question 
of  his  beard.  Even  a woman,  Brizida 
de  Penheranda,  had  a beard  from  her 
youth,  which  she  suffered  to  grow,  so 
that  in  her  age  it  reached  down  to  the 
pit  of  her  stomach.  See  Zaeut.  Lusit. 
Prax.  Adm,  1.  3.  obs.  92.  p.  394. 


But  the  beard  of  the  Populist  is  pe- 
I culiarly  sacred.  In  it  the  fowls  of  the 


w?d  gesture.'*' 

an  ainnvnn  ,bc.l1l1“Pd  to  turn  hcrllS 

Vnsmve  °f  h°r  ^ 
became  <heC*hadftfo<re'1ttnt  V' 

$ "Wrt  isSurasfSS ! 

painstaking  tenor  with  uttiJzhone^' 

himself  for  Effect  bpaced 

did  nothing  to  relieve  thl'  r?*»jHfrke 
from  the  deserved  renroach^ef^  hrtve 

opera!'*'  ^ m°St  « 

aSuf  d1ffloultnvocanJatdalkaa^a,Ve 
flighted  the^udicious^n^the ‘ 

site*  &sk&F Hi"",;  >»“ 1 

, & V®”!: 

mlnltreTs?  ‘of 

ram  and  the  relt  Plli,  wlU'her'  Wolf- 

rare  man,  a Biterolf  wVi°„m5,r’  was  tbat 
His  voice  h sang  in  tune. 

c»mpanyl)e 

third*  act.rrHVe  ln  the 

Evening-  Star  win?  oV16  to  the 

pression  and— what  isSmoreCUy  ot  ex' 

—he  did  not  strav  e uncommon 

in  his  endeavor  to  reaeh^h  th?  pitch 
earlier  scenes  he  showpDn  H star'  In 
his  lately  acquired bricks  0f,re<£en,tIy 
tone  and  over-accenfiVatiL  f forcing 

lnt2nSft?mwf0rn^  Lord'nfve? 

abomination'  i't 

(lines  “STSSoV*;,  At 

1ntnnJl?Pe  °f  reaching  the  goal  of  pure 
J5£0natlon-  In  the  second  act  the 

fn o‘n° 

There  dlw  momenta  just^fheTe  X 

XreSCopeCra  Sat 

stage  management  was  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  theatre  y 1 the 

PHILIP  HALE. 

The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard,  and  cut- 
ting the  hair  of  the  head,  has,  we  believe, 
been  justly  deprecated  by  some  physiologists. 

Bichat  attributes  the  superior  strength  of 
| t,ie  ancients  to  their  custom  of  wearing  their 
(beards;  and  those  men  who  do  not  shave  at 
present  are  distinguished  for  vigor  and  hardi- 
hood. 


bTelthcr  t'urdt- 


air  do  bulid  their  n< 
rial  Bombo.  nor  Michael  Angelo.  nor 
Titian,  nor  Plato,  nor  Fletcher,  nor 
Spenser,  nor  Haroun  A1  Raschld,  nor 
Bed-ridden  Hasson,  nor  Aaron,  nor  the 
Emperor  CHho,  nor  Franciscus  Alvarez 
Semedo,  nor  the  oldest  of  the  Lom- 
bards had  such  a beard  as  that  of  Mr. 
Akers  before  fragments  were  uprooted 
by  infuriated  women.  Was  It  not 
enough  for  Mrs.  Reed  to  ask  him  in  a 
coarse  voice,  if  it  was  not  "time  for 
him  to  go  ouj  and  choke  himself  to 
death"? 


Senator  Gallivan’s  points  in  the  Cor- 
bett-Fltzsimmons  matter  are  admirably 
taken.  They  show  the  acute  observer, 
the  deep  thinker,  the  unflinching  pa- 
triot. He  admires  Colonel  Corbett  be- 
cause "he  has  pressed  to  the  front  in 
his  chosen  vocation,”  and  because  he 
is  American.  He  also  sympathizes  with 
him  on  account  of  his  "intellectual  su- 
periority.” 

The  Rev.  Wm.  T.  McElveen  of  Brook- 
lyn is  the  latest  of  the  iconoclasts.  He 
admits  that  St.  Patrick  was  "a  moun- 
tain peak  in  the  range  of  humanity,” 
but  he  denies  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
Irishman.  Let  us  examine  the  wit- 
nesses. We  first  summon  Henry  Ben- 
nett. Listen  to  his  evidence. 

Oh!  St.  Patrick  was  a gentleman, 

Who  ramc  of  decent  people; 

He  built  a church  In  Dublin  town, 

And  on  it  put  a steeple. 

His  father  was  a Gallagher; 

His  mother  was  a Brady; 

His  aunt  was  an  O'Shaughnessy, 

His  uncle  an  O'Grady. 

And  what  does  the  Sassenach  say 
to  such  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
Saint's  nationality? 


“One  of  the  noble  600  at  Balaklava 
died  a day  or  two  ago.”  Let's  see.  He 
was  the  1211st  in  the  wild  charge.  The 
1210th  died  last  December. 


"It  is  maple  sugar  time."  Yes,  and 
hock-beer  is  already  in  town. 


The  monologue  recited  by  Miss 
Frances  Drake  at  Keith's  was  origin- 
ally given  at  the  Vaudeville.  Paris, 
Oct.  9.  1879.  Tl^e  title  is  "Le  Petit 
Abbe."  It  was  Witten  bysB&iage  and 
Liorat.  and  the  music  was  by  Charles 
Jean  Baptiste  Grisart.  COllne  Chau- 
mont-Mussay  created  the  part. 


W.  P.  J.  wishes  to  know  if  there  is 
"any  law  against  pitching  cents,  espe- 
f cially  on  the  public  highway.”  We  are 
t unable  to  speak  here  with  authority. 
, Probabiy  much  would  depend  on  the 
lit  XJ*  character  of  those  engaged  in  the 
,5  f f Hpcrt.  If,  for  instance,  the  Mayor  and 
his  merry  men  should  during  their 
nooning  pitch  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
we  doubt  if  any  policeman  would  ar- 
rest them.  Then  the  place  itself  should 
be  considered.  We  recommend  the 
/ Athenaeum  as  quieter  than  the  Public 
I Library.  There  is  certainly  a domestic 

law  in  many  households  against  the 
amusement.  Our  eldest  son.  Increase 
, Mather  Smithers,  a fine  lad— we  say  this 
with  due  humility— is  addicted  passion- 
ately to  the  sport.  The  other  day  he 
•was  caught  in  flagrante  delicto  by  his 
mother,  who  suffers  severely  from 
chronic  New  England  conscience,  and 
Increase  was  punished  after  his  inglo- 
'H  rious  return  to  the  flat.  We  say  “in- 
I glorious,”  for  he  always  loses,  which 
f fact  aggravated,  no  doubt,  the  punish- 
• l|  g ment. 


YPU*.  q. 

Polish  Works  Played  by  Mrs 
Szumowska  and  the  Adamo- 
wskis— Mr.  Nowell’s  Concert. 

The  Adamowskl  Quartet,  with  Mrs. 
Szumowska,  gave  a concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
' gram  was  as  follows: 

• Ou&rt^t  In  D minor,  op.  0 Noskowskl 

! Allegro  con  brio — Intermezzo. 

Allegretto  moderalo—  Adagio  non  troppo. 

1 Finale;  Oberek  • national  dance). 

(Firat  time.) 

1 Variate-'.'  and  fugue  in  A minor,  for 

1 i/ianoforte Paderewski 

Mrs.  Szumowaka. 

I Solon  for  violin  z . , 

Wlenlawskl 

i t>_M»zourka! ! Zarzyckl 

Mr.  T.  Adamowskl. 

1 Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  ’cello, 

I <■  minor  on.  Chopin 

I This  program  was  devoted  exclusively  I 

! to  works  by  Polish  composers.  Slgls- 
r-.und  Noskowskl  Is  a name  compara- 
tively unknown  to  us  In  America,  al- 
though his  overture  "Das  Meerauge" 
was  played  at  Brighton  Beach  by 
yeial’s  orchestra  In  1891.  He  was  born 
at  Warsaw  May  2,  1846,  and  was  a mu- 
ale  teacher  In  a blind  asylum,  where  he 
Invented  a notation  for  the  use  of  the 
ollnd.  He  then  studied  under  Kiel,  and 
In  1876  was  city  music  director  at  Con- 
stance. A teacher  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
cervatory,  he  succeeded  Zarzyckl  as 
director  of  the  school  after  the  death  l 
of  the  latter  In  November,  18%.  In  1896  I 
be  was  decorated  by  the  Tsar. 


The  Quartet  played  yesterday  is  often  \ 
Ingenious,  but  with  the  excepton  of  the 
Adagio  it  does  not  seem  musical  In  the 
highest  sense.  The  Intermezzo  Is  ap- 
plause-catching, but  it  is  not  of  marked 
originality,  and  tho  composer  is  too 
fond  of  his  chief  theme.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  throughout  the 
work  Is  not  firmly  knit,  and  there  is 
too  often  a desire  for  solo  work  and 
accompaniment.  The  Quartet  was  per- 
formed with  great  spirit. 

I find  no  record  of  any  performance 
here  in  a public  concert  hall  of  the 
Chopin  Trio  since  the  season  of  ’83-'S4, 
when  It  was  played  by  Miss  Radeckl 
and  Messrs.  Loefiler  and  Fries.  There 
is  a reason  for  the  rarity  of  perform- 
ance, and  an  excellent  one;  The  Trio 
is  not  among  the  most  characteristic 
works  of  Chopin,  and  as  a piece  of  en- 
semble work  it  is  flimsy.  Chopin  thought 
once  of  using  a viola  instead  of  a violin, 
“for  with  the  violin,”  he  wrote,  "the  E 
string  dominates,  whilst  in  my  trio  it 
is  hardly  ever  used.  The  viola  would 
stand  in  a more  proper  relation  to  the 
’cello.” 

When  Chopin  poured  his  ideas  into 
a mold,  he  abandoned  his  greatest 
charm,  which  is  apparent  improvisa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Szumowska  played  delightfully. 
The  Variations  by  Paderewski  were 
given  with  a profusion  of  nuancirung 
that  never  seemed  forced  or  affected. 
The  beauty  of  her  tone,  the  refinement 
of  her  strength,  the  elegance  of  her 
phrasing,  and  the  grace  of  her  technique 
were  revealed  in  clear,  yet  mellow 
light. 

And  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  dis- 
tinguished himself.  The  familiar  solo 
pieces  were  made  new  and  fresh  by 
the  spell  of  his  art.  The  Legende  was 
played  with  deep  and  genuine  senti- 
ment, and  the  Mazourka  was  played 
with  virtuoso  brilliancy. 

There  was  a good-sized  and  enthu- 
siastic audience. 

* * * 

Mr.  George  M.  Nowell,  assisted  by 
the  Kneisel  Quartet,  gave  a concert 
last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  a very  friendly  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows; 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  op.  8, 

B major.  New  edition Brahms 

Sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2,  C sharp  minor.. 

Beethoven 

Polonaise,  op.  71,  No.  2,  B flat  major.. 

Chopin 

Nocturne,  op.  27,  No.  2,  D flat  major. . 

Chopin 

Kuss-Walzer  Paraphrase Strauss-Schiitt 

Quintet  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola 

and  'cello,  op.  44,  E flat  major. .Schumann 

Perhaps  I expect  too  much  from  Mr. 
Nowell.  He  has  had  unusual  advan- 
tages in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  I know 
his  earnestness,  his  honesty,  tiis  devo- 
tion to  that  which  is  best  in  his  pro- 
fession. I realize  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sesses solid  qua'ities,  which  should  be 
resDected.  His  techni  que  is  sound  and 
substantial  so  l'ar  as  mere  mechanical 
proficiency  is  concerned,  and  he  would 
not  stoop  for  a moment  to  win  applause 
by  digital  dexterity.  But  I fear  that 
he  ‘has  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the 
emotions.  I miss  in.  his  performance 
such  qualities  as  tenderness,  dreami- 
ness, or  dash  that  tells  of  hot  blood. 
Perhaps  he  feels  deeply  when  he  plays, 
but  from  shyness  or  too  serious  absorp- 
tion in  the  task  does  not  give  his  emo.- 
tions  an  outlet  by  which  they  may  be 
recognized.  Not  that  his  performance 
is  too  pedagogic.  Indeed,  the  peda- 
gogue would  have  shaken  his  head  last 
night  at  the  frequent  absence  of  rhyth- 
mic feeling,  which  was  noticeable  in 
sola  as  well  as  ensemble.  I should  have 
welcomed  an  occasional  slip,  a dis- 
counted climax,  or  even  a broad  burst 
of  vulgarity;  for  it  would  have  varied 
the  monotonous  respectability  of 
thought.  There  is  much  In  the  pieces 
of  Chopin,  that  lies  beneath  the  keys, 
that  was  not  found  by  Mr.  Nowell. 
The  paraphrase  of  Schialt  would  sound 
like  another  piece  if  it  were  played  by 
a pianist  of  greater  rhythmic  sense  and 
more  pronounced  temperament.  And 
even  Brahms  last  evening  seemed  pro- 
sier than  usual. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


Nine  hundred  thousand  reptiles  blue, 

Jle  charmed  with  sweet  discourses, 

And  dined  on  them  at  Killaloe 
In  soups  and  second  courses, 

Where  blind  worms  crawling  in  the  grass 
Disgusted  all  the  nation. 

Hr-  gave  then  a rise,  which  opened  their  eyes 
To  a sense  of  their  situation. 

So,  success  attend  St.  Patrick’s  fist, 

For  he's  a saint  so  clever; 
t) ! lie  gave  the  snakes  and  toads  a twist, 
And  bothered  them  forever! 


To  protect  me  against  tho  evils  thambw 
From  lying  soothsayers'  incailtatlons. 

From  the  gloomy  laws  of  the  Gentile  nations. 
From  Heresy's  hateful  innovations. 

From  Idolatry's  rites  and  invocations, 

Be  those  my  defenders. 

My  guards  against  every  ban— 

And  spell  of  smiths,  and  Druids,  and  women; 
In  fine,  against  every  knowledge  that  ren- 
ders 

The  light  Heaven  sends  us  dim  in 
The  spirit  and  soul  of  Man! 

This  is  the  hymn  described  by  Sech- 
nall  as  a diadem  of  princes,  chanted 
music,  a noble  solace  for  men. 

And  here  is  excellent  and  appropriate 
reading  for  the  day,  while  you  await 
news  from  Carson.  First  of  all,  Haz- 
litt's  "The  Fight,”  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  essays  in  the  English  language. 

• 'It  is  well,'  as  I once  heard  Mr. 
Richmond  observe,  ‘to  see  a variety.' 
He  was  speaking  of  cock-fighting  as 
pn  edifying  spectacle.  I cannot  deny 
but  that,  one  learns  more  of  what  is 
(I  do  not  say  of  what  ought  to  be)  in 

this  desultory  mode  of  practical  study, 
than  from  reading  the  same  book  twice 
over,  even  though  it  should  be  a moral 
I treatise.”  And  then  Haziitt,  comment- 
ing on  the  training  of  the  pugilist  to 
the  day  that  brings  him  victory  or  de- 
feat, explains,  "Is  not  this  life  more 
' sweet  than  mine?  I was  going  to  say; 
but  I will  not  libel  any  life  by  compar- 
ing it  to  mine,  which  is  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida  and  the  dregs  of  aconitum.” 
Then  follows  the  superb  description  of 
the  fight,  the  mill  between  Neate  and 
the  Gas-man,  Dec.  11,  1821.  "Ye  who 
despise  the  Fancy  do  something  to 
show  as  much  pluck,  or  as  much  self- 
possession  as  this,  before  you  assume 
a superiority  which  you  have  never 
given  a single  proof  of  by  any  one 
action  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life.” 

Or  read  the  chapter  “Magister  Ele- 
gantiarum”  in  Hugo’s  “L’Homme  qui 
rit.”  Read  how  Lord  David  Dlrry-Moir 
trained  pugilists,  was  the  ideal  referee. 
"Maternal  solicitude  brought  out  con- 
tinually some  new  gain  in  the  pupil's 
education.  He  taught  him  the  blow 
with  the  fist  that  smashes  the  teeth, 
and  the  blow  with  the  thumb  that 
knocks  out  an  eye.  Nothing  could  be 
more  touching.  He  prepared  himself, 
in  this  fashion,  for  the  political  life, 
to  which  he  must  be  summoned  at  a 
later  period.  It  Is  no  slight  affair  to 
become  an  accomplished  gentleman.” 

Or  read  Maginn’s  noble  “Idyl  on  the 
Battle,”  beginning 

Fists  and  the  man  I sing,  who,  in  the  valleys 
of  Hampshire, 

Close  to  the  borough  of  Andover,  one  fine 
day  of  the  springtime, 

Being  the  twentieth  of  May  (the  day,  more- 
over, was  Tuesday), 

Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  in  a 
fistical  combat. 

Beat,  in  a handful  of  rounds,  Bill  Neat,  the 
butcher  of  Bristol. 


Then  there  is  Maginn’s  “Luctus  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly,  late 
champion  of  Ireland;”  there  is  Arthur 
Morrison's  pathetic  story;  there  is  Fitz 
James  O’Brien’s  bitter  poem;  there  is 
Thackeray’s  Roundabout  paper;  there 
is  Thomas  Moore's  “Milling  Match;” 
there  are  the  complete  works  of  the 
Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan.  Thus 
may  you  put  yourself  in  sympathetic 
mood,  and  wile  away  the  anxious  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  the  news. 


A London  exchange  gives  us  this 
pleasing  view  of  life  among  the  lowly: 
“Those  two  most  touching  conceptions 
of  injured  womanhood,  the  femme  in- 
comprlse  and  the  artless  child  of  na- 
ture, met  yesterday  in  the  dock  at 
Westminster  in  the  single  person  of 
Miss  Carrie  Wilson.  This  young  lady 
had  happened  the  evening  before  to 
encounter  at  the  bar  of  the  Shakspeare 
Hotel,  near  Victoria,  a being  having 
the  outward  semblance  of  a man,  and, 
Indeed,  of  an  engineer's  clerk.  In  Miss 


This  is  the  day  we  celebrate,  in  honor 
of  the  Saint  and  many  of  our  rulers. 
As  for  the  Saint,  honor  is  indeed  due 
him.  Our  old  friend  William  Maginn, 
who  knew  everything,  except  the  proper 
care  of  his  health  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing money,  described  him  for  all  time. 
O!  he  was  an  elegant  blade 
As  you'd  meet  from  Falrhead  to  Kilcrumper. 


The  Reverend  William  T.  McElveen  of 
Brooklyn,  to  whom  we  referred  yes- 
(erday,  says  that  St.  Patrick  was  either 
a Frenchman  or  a Scot.  We  cannot 
understand  this  view  of  the  Saint,  for 
we  are  told  by  one  of  his  most  enthusi- 
astic biographers. 

His  mother  kept  a shebeen  shop 
In  the  town  of  Enniskillen. 


Do  you  know  the  sublime  hymn  of  St. 
7'a.trbk  before  Tarah,  preserved  In  the 
Bearla  Felne?  Read  It  In  tho  version 
of  James  Clarence  Mangan.  Here  is 
one  verse: 

Jn  this  hour  of  hour*. 

I place  all  those  powers 
Between  myself  and  every  foe, 

,Who  threaten  my  body  and  houi 
With  danger  or  dole. 


Wilson's  simple  and  innocent  heart  1 
this  gentleman’s  form  excited  tender 
feelings,  and  she  felt  that  the  appro-  I 
priate  thing  would  be  for  him  to  make  I 
her  a present  of  the  flowers  he  wore  j 
in  his  coat.  This  feeling  she  expressed  ' 
in  the  most  natural  manner  possible 
by  tearing  the  flowers  out  of  the  but-  i 
ton-hole,  and  when  the  man  thus  hon- 
ored  showed  himself  dead  to  cvei-y 
finer  feeling  and  objected  she  playfully 
rebuked  him  with  a few  gentle  oaths 
and  an  amorous  slap  on  the  face.  Nell  j 
Gwynn,  when  she  was  already  a great  j 
lady,  was  accustomed  to  woo  in  pre- 
cisely this  fashion,  and  it  usually  con- 
ducted her  to  her  object.  Yesterday  It 
conducted  Miss  Wilson  to  six  weeks’ 
hard  labor.  And  yet  the  position  of  i 
women  Is  supposed  to  be  improving.” 

Vtu  ii-  9) 

O iho  joy  of  t lie  strong-brawn'd  lighter,  tow-  j 
erlng  in  the  arena.  In  perfect  condition,  ' 
conaeiou  of  power,  thirsting  to  meet 
Ids  opponent. 

There  are  se  veral  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  mill  al  Carson.  The  victory  of 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  shows  that  virtue  is 
rewarded  even  on  earth. 


"Wo  remember  hearing  some  time  ago 

5i  loud  and  acrid  discussion  concerning 
the  brutality  of  prize  fights.  There  was 
'a  lull,  and  the  sweet  voice  o*  a vener- 
able man  fell  upon  the  air.  He  is  now  in! 
the  grave.  During  his  life  he  was  honored  ■ 
and  beloved  in  this  town,  the  home  of; 
liis  adoption.  His  kindness,  benevo- : 
lonce  and  justice  were  recognized  by 
men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life.  , 
And  he  spoke,  seated  in  his  favorite 
club,  as  follows:  "Gentlemen,  I my- 

self wish  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  but  my 
health  will  not  permit.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  splendor  of  the  specta- 
cle. Two  perfectly  developed  man,  demi- 
gods of  strength,  are  to  meet  after  a 
training  to  which  not  one  of  you  would 
submit  yourself.  Their  power  and  en- 
durance arc  such  that  neither  of  them 
will  in  any  probability  be  seriously  hurt. 
You  talk  of  the  beauty  of  machinery; 
there  is  no  such  dazzling  sight  as  a 
human  male  exulting  in  his  strength.” 


lie  at  least  was  more  honest  than 
the  man  who  rolls  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  and  exclaims,  “What  a disgusting 
exhibition!  I wonder  when  the  kineto- 
seope  will  have  the  pictures  here.” 


Argue,  protest  as  you  may,  there  was 
only  one  subject  of  conversation  yes- 
terday; there  is  only  one  subject  to- 
day. Not  a few  gentle  women  read 
( Very  word  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  wished  the  reports  fuller.  In 
remote  country  towns  this  minute  there' 
are  men  in  stores  and  taverns,  men 
who  are  afraid  of  a yellow  dog.  They 
read,  grow  excited,  talk  knowingly  of 
hooks  and  jabs,  then  add,'  “I  used  to 
spar  myself,  before  I had  the  rheuma- 
tism,” and  with  that  they  sidle  toward 
the  bar. 

There  is  another  view  of  these  tests 
of  physical  skill  and  staying  power, 
which  was  voiced  by  Fitz  James 
O’Brien,  whose  nose,  by  the  way,  was 
broken  by  the  blow  of  a pugilist  in 
June,  1858: 

Round  about  is  a bestial  crowd. 

Heavily-jawed  and  beetle-browed; 

Concave  faces,  trampled  in 
As  if  with  the  iron  hoof  of  sin; 

Blasphemies  dripping  from  off  their  lips, 
Pistols  bulging  behind  their  hips: 

Hands  accustomed  to  deal  the  cards. 

Or  strike  with  the  cowardly  knuckle-guards. 
Who  are  these  ruffianly  fellows,  you  say. 

That  taint  the  breath  of  this  autumn  day? 
These  are  "the  Fancy,”  gentle  sir. 

The  Fancy?  What  are  they  to  her? 

O,  'tis  their  fancy  to  look  at  a fight. 

T..  see  men  struggle,  and  gouge,  and  bite. 
Bloody  noses  and  bunged-up  eyes— 

These  are  the  tilings  the  Fancy  prize. 

And  so  they  get  men,  lusty  and  tall, 

With  nothing  between  them  of  bate  cr 
wrongs, 

To  corne  together  to  batter  and  maul, 

To  come  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall— 
Hammer  and  tongs! 


But  fights  are  ordered  otherwise  than 
in  the  early  sixties.  Not  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons or  his  seconds  come  of  gentle 
bh.od;  they  are  hard,  stern  men,  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  world’s  rough  work. 
Yet  guns  were  not  carried  openly  by 
those  who  looked  on,  and  slugging,  we 
understand,  was  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  ring.  Each  of  the  pugilists 
went  to  tho  fight  cheered  by  the  loving 
words  of  his  wife.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’s  child  smiled  on 
him,  as  the  babe  in  Andromache’s 
breast  looked  at  the  departing  Hector. 
And  surely  the  conqueror’s  treatment 
of  bis  foe  was  not  as  savage  as  the  re- 
venge of  Achilles  in  the  admired  work 
of  Homer.  i 


The  reports  of  the  great  contest  are 
poor  and  colorless  In  their  vocabulary. 
There  was  a time  when  the  story  was 
told  i:i  language  understood  only  by 
graduates  In  the  school  of  pugilism. 
What  iias  been  gained  in  clearness,  even 
if  our  boys  and  girls  comprehend  every 
word,  does  not  compensate  for  the  old 
richness  of  phraseology.  Yet  70  years 
ago  Haziitt  could  be  lucid  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Neate  Just  then  made  a tremendous  lunge  at 
him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the  face.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  be  would  fall  backwards  cr 
forwards;  he  hung  suspended  for  a second  or 
two,  and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands 
in  the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up  to  the 
sky.  1 never  saw  anything  more  terrific  than 
his  aspect  Just  before  he  fell.  All  traces  of 
life,  of  natural  expression,  were  gone  from 
lnm.  His  face  was  like  a human  skuil,  a 
death's  head,  spouting  blood.  The  eyes  were 
filled  with  blood,  the  nose  streamed  with 
blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He  was  not 
like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a preternatural 
spee’eral  appearance,  or  like  one  of  the  figures  J 
In  Dante's  Inferno. 

We  believe  we  have  quoted  this  de-  1 
scrlption  before.  We  do  not  weary  of 
it.  And  it  is  only  a toss  of  a cent  be- 
tween It  and  this,  taken  also  from  the  I 
most  marvelous  account  of  a mill  In  | 
the  English  language: 

If  theie  had  been  a minute  or  more  allowed 
l/eFvcen  each  round,  It  would  have  been  in- 
telligible how  they  should  by  degrees  recover 
strengln  and  resolution;  hut  'o  see  two  men 
MnaVI.ed  to  the  ground,  smeared  with  goiv, 
stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten'  out  of 
their  “boda  s:  and  then,  before  you.  recce 
from  ti  ■■  Sh’.tk,  to  see  them  rise  up  with 
strength  »nd  courage,  stand  re  Illy  to  u 
or  receive  r ortal  offence,  and  rush  upon 
ether  "like  two  clouds  over  the  Casiu.t 


»! 


Ills  III  the  most  astonish.,.,,  «, 
this  Is  the  high  and  heroioltate 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was'  a blacksmith, 
a village  blacksmith.  Do  you  remember 
the  old  song,  once  a favorite  in  variety 
shows?  The  chorus  was  as  follows: 
Hang.  bang.  bang. 

Hues  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 

-Mlilay  long  In  the  door  I used  to  stop; 
Listening  to  the  music. 

Made  by  honest  labor  (here  the  singer  re- 
moved his  hat) 

In  the  old  village  blacksmith  shop. 

And  now  we  hope  that  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons will  go  back  to  his  calling  and 
be  a useful  member  of 'society.  They 
say  that  he  is  a man  of  eminently 
domestic  tastes.  Let  him  find  happi- 
ness in  his  own  household.  If  he  still 
desires  to  be  mauled,  let  him  endure 
the  affectionate  blows  of  his  che-ild. 
Hut  we  hope  he  will  shun  the  lonthed 
stage.  The  true  brutality  In  modern 
prize  fighting  comes  after  the  battle  is 
over.  The  once  proud  champion  Is 
persuaded  to  appear  in  “As  You  Like 
It.”  or  some  melodrama  in  which  with 
sheepish  air  he  pounds  the  gentleman 
with  black  moustache,  new  plug  hat. 
and  the  cigarette  habit.  Here  Is  the 
true  inhumanity  of  man  to  man. 

jj  Third  of  the  Vocal  Chamber  Con- 
certs in  Steinert  Hall — German 
ll  Songs  Sung  by  Heinrich 
and  Miss  Little. 

| Max  Heinrich  and  Miss  Little  were 
till,  singers  last  night  in  the  third  of  the 
\ocal  Chamber  Concerts  at  Steinert 


. .s.  iae  scream  of  a uiuujvuum 
mother  eagle,  the  paean  of  a ‘Cleopatra 
for  her  victorious  Anthony.'  What  do 
you  think  of  this?" 

In  the  first  place,  the  reporter  does 
grave  Injustice  to  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons, 
who  Is  no  Cleopatra,  but,  as  we  are 
Informed  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
a most  estimable  and  orderly  person. 
In  the  second  place,  the  comparison 
is  as  false  as  It  Is  unhappy.  This  good. 

1 brave  wife  never  doubted  the  result. 
She  encouraged  and  comforted  her  hus- 
band. even  when  his  knees  did  shake. 
But  Cleopatra,  near  Actlum,  Cleopatra. 

“fond'  rlbaudred  nag  of  Egypt, 

Whom  leprosy  o’ertake!  1'  the  midst  o’  the 
fight— 

When  vantage  like  a pair  of  twins  appear'd, 
j Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder; 
The  brlze  upon  her  like  a cow  In  June. 
Holsts  sails,  and  flies." 

' There  Is  an  attempt  at  color  in  some 
of  the  reports,  but  the  effect  Is  gener- 
ally crude  and  glaring. 


See  Victor  Hugo  at  work.  Observe 
the  artist.  " 'Take  your  muffler,’  said 
Kilter  to  Phelem-ghe-Madone,  and, 
cramming  the  bloody  flannel  rag  into 
a bottle,  he  washed  It  with  gin.  Then 
he  retouched  his  mouth,  and  Phelem- 
ghe-Madone  opened  one  peeper.  His 
temples  seemed  cracked.  ‘Another 
round,  friend,'  said  Kilter.  And  he  add- 
ed— 'For  the  honor  of  the  lower 
classes.’  ” 


I hose  types,  up  to  now.  are  - rarely 
found  among  the  French."  Here  Is.  In- 
1'  .1  ' * revelation!  Are  there  women's 
clubs  In  any  American  city  where  the 
members  suck  I very  headed  canes? 

News  from  M^s.  Mrs.  Burbank,  an 
Australian  spiritualist,  went  there  and 

sDemne<l  ‘n  °“C  nl<rh''  1)0  not  ">»»<  of 
spending  your  vacation  In  Mars  this 

summer,  for  "the  different  spheres  of  j 
society  are  at  deadly  feud."  The  canals 
turn  out  to  be  enrth  works.  There  has 
been  a deadly  war  since  1891  The  ar 
mips  have  given  up  burying  their  dead' 
lhls  news  Is  probably  as  trustworthy 
as  that  related  about  this  tired  sphere 
by  rising  young  spiritualists  in  Mars 
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wail.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Gibft  . 

Von  Kwjger  "l-iehe.*.' ."  i ’ Bruckler 

Verrat"  *"*  8*‘hn”ucl,t  Kenn t . . Tschai kowsky 

rral  „ „ ; Mr.  Heinrich. Brahms 

Schumann 

Hal  T;  . ',lHS  standchen; 

‘ lecher  Madehln;  Auf  ilem 
ussier  zu  slngen;  Dcr  Erlkontg.. 

Mr.  Heinrich.  *"ubcrt 
Here  is  a program  composed  for  the  I 
most  part  of  very  familiar  songs.  Mr 
Hein  rich  s indisputable  talent  is  famll- 
lar.  as  are  the  vocal  limitations  of 
Miss  Little.  Now  what  Is.  to  be  said  of 
such  a concert,  after  the  statement  Is 
mode  that  an  audience  of  fair  size  was 
generous  in  applause.  You  surely  know 
the  songs,  and  you  know  hnw 
Were  sung;  for  Mr.  HeinH  h is  almo^ 
ilwavs  interesting,  and  Miss  Little  is 
always  conscientious  within  hex*  lrnit- 
^ °”8*.  ,TJjatu^r-  Heinrich  san^-  the 

renfn  »nr\  wlth.  marked  intelli- 

Ih*  immortal  tunc  of  Tschai 

tr  |^XskyTh- fervor  i«  no  | 

f’  * bat  Miss  Little  s endeavor  *<  t 
I.“,£I  !,,s<rim|natlon  was  handi- 

Lito  no  nL  hervtef'hnklal  ‘leliclencles  is  j 
luiso  no  news.  1 on  surely  do  not  exnect 
|in  essay  on  German  song.  1 j 

K , And  yet  the  concert  suggested  this  ' 
bought  : The  repertory  of  many sing-  j 

i?  'U?st/1SiSmaI1  and  conventional  I 
s that  of  pianists,  local  and  visiting  I 
vi.,  K e k passes  that  new  songs  by  i 
rench  and  German  composers,— to  eon-  i 
me  our  attention  to  these  countries-  ! 
re  not  published.  Are  none  ot  these  I 
the  Hiring?  Has  Brahms 
?miiil?‘  ast  word-  Must  we  hear  the 
lmlliar  songs  of  Schubert  and  Schu- 

Un«r°mkS ‘i t0  tWG,ve  times  a season  * 

I,.  ®!,’«er  ^{1°  <s  content  with  the  same 
) > “PPteuse  for  the' same  programs 
[H.f™  y««r  l?  Year  little  by  little  lo™f 
' and,  he  cannot  always  feign 

or  ?s  u ‘ sP°ntaneity  Of  emotion 

or  ib  it  fair  to  the  public  when  a 
nger  of  good  standing  permits  it  to 
mam  unacquainted  with  the  work  of 
™P°8e™  °f.  today.  We  all  know  the 
■nius  of  Schumann.  We  know  eom- 
irativeiy  lUtle  about  the  songs  bv  lm- 

iuTPOHpir»mrWno  ?ap,pen  to  live  in 
• , la’  H.e,Siuni  or  Italy.  Massenet 
\i°L  Chaminade  are  not  the 

!>  french  song  WTiters.  Nor  did  Bus! 
hi  ,["ua‘c  d,e  'viUl  Tschaiko wsky 
hy  do  wc  never  hear  songs  by  Stcher- 
t eb  eff , Rimsky- Korsakoff,  ‘or  Gla- 
“"olTf  AI,I'hefe  are  German  transla- 
G-rman  *erS  ari  bound  to  sing 
’he  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be 
•en  next  Wednesday  evening  \ 
ked  chorus  will  sing  chorusfs  b‘v 

lestrlna.  Christoph  Bach.  Lotti-  and 
ssages  from  Grell's  Mass  for K 
.•tm:.  °SS00d  wiU  be  the  con- 

PHILIP  HALE. 
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or watch  that  great  master,  Hazlitt. 
"Neate  seemed  like  a lifeless  lump  of 
flesh  and  bone,  round  which  the  Gas- 
man’s blows  played  with  the  rapidity 
of  electricity  or  lightning,  and  you  im- 
agined he  would  only  be  lifted  up  to 
be  knocked  down  again.  It  was  as  if 
Hickman  held  a sword  or  a fire  in  that 
right  hand  of  his,  and  directed  it  against 
the  unarmed  body.  « • » The  Gas- 
man aiming  his  mortal  blow  at  his  ad- 
versary's neck,  with  his  right  hand, 
and  failing  from  the  length  he  had  to 
reach,  the  other  returned  It  with  the 
left  at  full  swing,  planted  a tremendous 
blow  on  his  cheek-bone  and  eye-brow, 
and  made  a red  ruin  of  that  side  of  his 
face.” 


Dr.  Gorodichze  of  the  French  Society 
of  Psychology  and  Hypnology  has  dis- 
covered a sure  cure  for  seasickness. 
All  that  is  necessary,  he  says,  is  to 
create  a centre  of  reflex  naupathic  in- 
hibition. This  is  within  reach  of  the 
humblest. 

In  Caracas.  Venezuela,  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Animals  is  a 
national  society.  There  is  an  edict 
against  the  use  of  check  reins,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  disposition  to  evade 
it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  horses  with  docked  tails  were 
fashionable  at  Caracas.  An  English- 
man, Mr.  Charles  H.  Alien,  who  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  horses,  wrote  the 
other  day  that  draught  horses  are  far 
more  comfortable  than  in  former  years, 
but  that  "carriage  horses  are  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  as  in  most  cases 
their  owners  are  under  the  influence 
j of  fashion,  prejudice  and  ignorance— 
and  last,  but  not  least,  are  ruled  by 
I their  coachmen,  than  whom  no  more 
ignorant  race  of  men  is  to  be  found.” 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  of  Oxford,  Eng., 

, would  be  very  glad  if  some  one  in  the 
United  States  would  send  him  a short 
quotation  containing  the  word  "half- 
Jdollar,”  for  use  in  the  New  English 
. Dictionary,  of  which  he  is  editor.  The 
quotation  should  be  as  old  as  possible, 
with  a limit  at  1792,  when  half-dollars 
were  first  authorized,  but  if  a quotation 
of  very  early  date  cannot  be  found  one 
of  a somewhat  later  date  would  be  very 
acceptable.  If  the  quotation  be  taken 
from  a book,  let  the  sender  please  to 
give  the  name  of  same  and  the  page, 
with  name  of  author  and  year  of  publi- 
cation. If  from  a magazine,  give  its 
name,  with  year,  month  and  page.  If 
from  a newspaper  give  its  name,  with 
year,  month  and  day  of  month,  with 
page  and  column.. 


Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits:  and 
as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humors.  Bodlne 
in  his  fifth  Book,  De  repub.  cap.  1.  5,  of  his 
Method  of  History,  proves  that  ' hot  countries 
are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  ami  that 
there  are  therefore  in  Spain,  Africa  and 
| Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  in- 
somuch that  they  are  compelled  In  all  cities 
; of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for  them. 

There  is  a people  named  Atiantes.  ot  the 
Mounts  Athlas.  by  the  whiche  they  dwell. 
These  giue  no  names  one  to  another  as  other 
peoples  do,  but  echeman  is  nameless.  When 
the  sonne  passeth  ouer  their  heades,  they 
curse  him,  and  reuyle  him  with  all  woordes 
of  mischiefe:  for  that  he  is  so  broiling  hote, 
that  he  destroleth  bothe  them  and  ther  coun- 
trye. 

It  is  the  habit  of  many  to  ascribe  the 
coughs,  colds,  catarrhs,  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  lum- 
bago, grip,  rheumatism  that  devastate 
in  winter  the  New  England  coast  to  the 
climate.  And  in  some  parts  of  New 
England  the  word  "weather”  is  used  to 
denote  weather  that  is  disagreeable, 
foul,  dangerous. 

These  attacks  upon  the  body  are  not 
confined  to  New  England,  and  the 
climate  of  Boston  is  surely  not  re- 
sponsible for  our  fellow  sufferers  in 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Indianapolis,  Chicago. 
Wherever  there  is  the  system  of  heat- 
ing rooms  by  steam,  the  body  is  weak- 
ened, the  mind  is  impaired. 


We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  steam  fur- 
nace, a great  improvement  on  that  hide- 
ous invention  known  as  the  hot  air  fur- 
nace which  cracked  furniture,  incited 
headaches,  and  dried  the  blood  and  the 
face  of  beauty.  With  ordinary  care  an 
equable  temperature  could  be  preserved 
when  the  hot  air  softened  by  steam 
came  up  through  registers. 


We  refer  to  the  steam-radiator  with 
its  sizzling,  its  gurgling,  its  mysterious 
rappings,  its  death-rattle.  To  the  lover 
of  beauty  it  is  one  of  the  ugliest  of  in- 
animate objects.  Women  may  tax  their 
ingenuity;  they  may  cover  it  with 
cloths  of  Oriental  perfume  and  barbaric 
splendor;  the  thing  is  there,  unmis- 
takable, honest  in  its  villainy.  It  cannot 
be  made  to  look  like  unto  a writing 
desk,  a bookcase,  or  a chest  of  drawers. 

| It  is  not  improbable  that  the  radiator 
was  invented  by  a manufacturer  of 
cough  syrups  and  troches.  It  leaps 
from  the  tropic  to  the  Antarctic,  skip- 
ping the  temperate  zone.  Its  power 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  outside  air.  Take  a day 
ilke  yesterday.  Ti  e very  radiator  that 
was  formerly  sluggish  when  the  wind 
whipped  your  face  and  the  cold  nipped 
your  fingers  worked  like  a demon,  until 
you  turned  off  the  heat,  opened  win- 
dows, put  on  a thinner  coat,  and  con- 
tracted a chill.  The  heat,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  staying  quality. 
The  moment  you  turn  the  what-do-you- 
call-'ems,  the  stored  heat  flees  the  room. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  you  would 
swear  there  had  been  no  fire  in  the  fur- 

i nace  of  the  infernal  regions  below, 
where  the  janitor  plays  the  part  of 

| Satan  in  admirable  fashion. 


TfTut  

Hard),  nor  HerhoPf  Ffponeer  could  apply 
, s lPat  ln  a steam-heated  study  un- 
ess  he  should  Interrupt  his  flow  of 
thought  by  manipulation  of  the  valves. 
Or  what  Inspiration  comes  from  a ra- 
diator? As  you  brood  before  an  open 
lire  of  wood,  or  sea-coal,  or  coke,  or 
peat,  Ideas  wink  at  you  from  the 
(lames,  and  they  become  your  own' 
C ivilized  man  even  tries  to  read  Intel- 
llgently,  with  tho  assistance  of  radia- 
toi*  and  electric  li^ht! 

Is  love-making  possible  near  a ra- 
diator? In  younger  days-alas,  the 
fleeting  years,  my  Postumua,  my  Postu- 
mus,  the  fleeting  years  glide  away'— 
wo  snatched  a fearful  joy  when,  after 
the  departure  of  the  old  folks  to  what 
was  called  vaguely  "upstairs  " the 
chill  air  proved  the  fact  that  the  fur- 
nace fire  was  out;  for  thus  proximity 
was  Invited,  and  there  was  the  thought 
of  sheltering  the  adored  one  from  the 
cold  blast.  Does  the  radiator  thus  take 
Pity  on  the  susceptible?  We  invite  cor- 
respondence on  this  delicate  point. 

The  open  fire  invites'  confidences.  It 
encourages  the  timid;  it  warms  the 
constitutionally  austere.  Man  and  wife 
are  tempted  to  renew  the  affection  of 
their  courtship.  The  radiator  rebukes 
such  emotions.  Bored,  or  vexed,  it 
sizzles  or  cracks,  when  a gray-haired 
man  begins  with,  "Do  you  remember, 
Jane,  our  first  month  of  housekeeping,’  ' 
when  we  were  absolutely  alone?"  Senti- 
ment is  checked.  The  gray-haired  man 
Indulges  In  profanity  at  the  interrup- 
tion, and  consigns  the  offending  thing 
to  a place  less  hot. 

Dressed  in  absurdly  heavy  clothes,  1 
roasted  and  chilled  alternately,  what 
wonder  that  men  and  women  thus  be- 
come prone  to  disease,  irritable,  morbid. 
Houses  and  offices,  shops,  theatres, 
churches  are  too  hot.  And  even  in 
death  there  is  no  longey  the  comfort  of 
the  cool  grave;  for  the  wise  tell  us  that 
cremation  is  far  to  be  preferred.  Such 
an  ending  is  at  least  in  harmony  with 
the  roasted  life.  Let  us  hope  that  after 
cremation  there  will  be  a more  agree- 
able and  healthier  temperature.  Re- 
member that  Dante  found  ice  ln  the  In- 
ferno. 


-yvtcJ*-  .'^7 

rant  me  sonorous  accents,  fire-abounding, 
ow  serves  ne. peasant’s  pipe  ne  rustick  reed; 
ut  blast  of  trumpet,  long  and  loud  resound- 
ing, 

lat  'flameth  heart  and  hue  to  fiery  deed: 
-ant  me  high  strains  to  suit  their  Gestes 
astounding, 

>ur  Sons,  n ho  aided  Mars  in  martial  need; 
lat  o’er  the  world  be  sung  the  glorious 
song. 

heme  so  lofty  may  to  verse  belong. 

v.  S.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "I 

l.nnot  agree  with  you  in  regarding 
In  accounts  of  the  mill  at  Carson  as 
jbor  and  colorless  in  vocabulary.' 
laten  to  this  description  of  Mr3.  Fitz- 


The  first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  first  ladies'  club  opened  in  France 
was  celebrated  lately  at  Paris.  This 
club  was  organized  for  those  women 
who  through  circumstances  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  companionship  outside 
their  own  homes.  No  married  woman 
is  allowed  to  become  a member  without 
her  husband’s  consent.  (Imagine  the 
results  of  a converse  application  of  the 
! rule.)  The  literary  woman  and  the 
"new  woman"  are  seldom  found  there. 
The  table  d'hote  is  three  francs.  A 
correspondent  writes:  "The  members 

do  not  wish  to  show  a spirit  of  emanci- 
pation in.  dress  and  manners.  And  thus 
I was  spared  the  unpleasant  sights  that 
are  so  common  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  women  I saw  here  dress  and 
behave  as  women.  I did  not  see  the 
lady  with  her  feet  wide  apart  sucking 
the  ivory  mount  of  her  crook  stick;  nor 
the  lady  holding  forth  with  her  hands 
behind  her  back  lolling  in  front  of  the 
mantelpiece;  nor  the  woman  with  j 
glasses  and  the  gentlemanly,  collar  I 


Then  consider  other  aspects  of  this 
I burning  question,  for  you  will  agree 
that  so  far  as  physical  comfort  Is  con- 
I eerned,  Shadrach,  Meshack  and  Abed- 
! r.ego  cast  into  a modern  flat  would  be 
seriously  tempted  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  golden  image  at  the  sound  of 
the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psal- 
tery, dulcimer,  that  constituted  the 
Babylon  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ponder 
a moment  the  effect  of  the  radiator  on 
mind  and  morals. 


Second  Piaud  Recital  of  Teresa  Car- 
reno— -Nineteenth  of  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  Mr.  Burmeister 
Pianist. 

Teresa  Carreno  gave  her  second  piano 
recital  in  Music  Hall  yesterday.  There 
u.as  a fair-sized  and  very  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Sonata,  Appasslonata.  Op.  r,7 Beethoven 

Prelude.  O flat;  Nocturne.  Op!  48  No 
Jj  Waltz,  in  A flat;  Ballade,  Op. 

Roman 70  in  E fiat;  Barcarolle  in  (1  b 

major;  false  Caprice  Rubinstein 

Vne?i‘\£*V1'  - Beethoven 

Marche  Milltaire Sehuben-Tauslg 

The  "Appasslonata"  sonata  seems  to 
appeal  more  strongly  to  Mrs.  Carreno 
tnan  the  "Moonlight"  sonata,  which 
she  played  last  week;  for  her  perform- 
ance of  the  former  was  less  rigid  and 
Perfunctory.  But  her  peculiar  strength 
is  revealed  in  its  full  splendor  in  the 
works  of  Rubinstein,  Liszt,  and  even 
Chopin;  rather  than  in  the  works  of 
j Beethoven.  It  is  true  that  she  played 
| the  Rondo  of  Beethoven  with  exquisite 
smoothness  and  fluency,  but  she  did 
i not  raise  the  piece  above  the  level  of 
formalism.  If  the  sentiment  of  Rubin- 
r'eln's  Romanza  seemed  exaggerated 
to  some,  there  surely  was  but  one 
opinion  concerning  the  Venetian  beauty 
of  her  performance  of  the  Barcarolle 
or  the  dazzling  dash  of  the  Valse  Ca- 
PiTlc*V»  TbT’e  Wf>,'c  charming  effects  in 
the  Prelude,  Nocturne  and  Waltz  of 
( Chopin;  but  in  the  Ballade  there  was 
| something  wanting.  A remarkable 
pianist,  this  Teresa  Carreno.  with  her  i 
defiant  technique  and  vulcanic  tempera 
ment.  No  wonder  that  the 


The  radiator  stirreth  up  strife  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  provokes  cruelty 
fo  children  and  dumb  animals— it  Is  a 
wretched  cur  that  will  lie  close  to  the 
pipes— leads  to  explosions  of  anger  to- 
ward grocery-boys,  ice  men,  milkmen, 
and  the  peripatetics  who  blow  up  the 
tube  and  ask  your  intentions  concern- 
ing sewing-machines  and  old-clo’. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a man  who  is 
popularly  believed  to  live  by  what  is 
complimentarily  known  as  literary  la- 
bor. Dr.  Holmes  once  said  ln  sub- 
stance that  when  an  author’s  feet  were 
cold  it  was  a good  omen.  (We  have 
also  heard  that  unless  an  hour  of  writ- 
ing brought  out  a spot  of  eczema  the 
article,  prose  or  poetry,  lacked  force.) 


— ■ >•“>=  audience 

was  wildly  enthusiastic  at  the  end  and 
recalled  her  again  and  again. 

* 

* * 

; The  program  of  the  19th  Svmphonv 
concert,  given  last  evening  in  Music 
(Hall,  was  aS  follows: 

Symphony  in  G minor.  No.  40 Mozart 

concerto  for  pianoforte.  No.  2.  in  F 

oV1ir,04\  ?P-  Chopin! 

ux ciiest rat jon  (and  Cadenza  for  first  move-  j 
nier.t)  by  K.  Burmeister. 

Symphony  in  D major  (It.  & H.,  No.  2).. 

Havdn  j 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  shout  : 
this  concert,  which  was  extraordinary  i 
only  in  the  program.  That  Rimsky-  ‘ 
Korsakoff,  s Butte,  which  lmd  been  ;.'n-  , 
nounced,  was  found  too  difficult  for  I 
performance  after  a few  rehearsals,  J 
"as  no  excuse  for  presenting  a pro- 
gram so  trite  and  with  such  insufficient 
contrasts.  The  G minor  symphony  is  a 
delightful  work,  an  immortal  work 
tf  you  please,  but  the  performance  of 
a Mozart  Symphony  and  a Haydn  Sym- 
phony ln  one  evening  is  too  much  of  an 
eminently  respectable  thing,  even  in 
Lent. 

Mr.  Burmeister  played  with  conspicu- 
ous elegance.  His  tone  was  eminently  : 
agreeable,  his  performance  was  very  i 
clean  and  fluent.  His  emotion!  flow-  : 
ever,  did  not  rise  above  well-bred  salon 
behavior.  You  admired,  you  congratu- 
lated ami  complimented  the  pianist  but 
you  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  is 
more  in  the  concerto  than  was  brought 
to  the  smooth  surface.  Mr.  Burmeister 


|fTSF  a w>* 
pianist. 
| object 


musician  as  well 
lustration  is  far  \t  >. 
the  work  of  sevet  1 
; the  two  concertos  » Y 
fanoe  of  his  playing 
desty  of  his  bearing: 
c*e  mightily,  but  th^re 
soulful  performances 
n erto  in  Music  llall. 

PHILIP  HALE. 
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ABOUT  MDSIC. 


Has  There  Ever  Been  a 
Mill  in  Opera? 

What  Mr.  Dooley  Thought  of  the 
Fight  in  “ Lohengrin.” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


I am  not  aware  of  any  prize-fight 
in  grand  opera  or  operetta  of  any  na- 
tion. During  ihe  reign  of  the  male  so- 
prano. there  could  not  be  any  realistic 
mill  to  a finish  between  leading  ohar- 
acters.  Others  might  slay  and  be  slain; 
but  he  prima  uomo  was  inviolable,  sa- 

Of  course  in  opera  there  have  been 
duels  galore  from  the  short  passage  of 
arms  in  “Don  Giovanni”  to  the  still 
more  terrible  struggle  behind  the  scenes 
in  "Cavalleria  Ru'sticana." 

Xor  is  musical  realism  in  combat 
a modern  invention.  At  the  old  Pyth- 
ian games  it  was  the  custom  to  play 
a descriptive  and  imitative  sonata,  or 
concerto,  entitled  "The  Combat  between 
Apollo  and  the  Python."  It  was  divided 
■ into  five  movements: 
i 1.  Introduction.  The  god  examines 
I the  ground,  and  considers  whether  it 
is  suitable  for  fighting. 

2.  The  provocation.  He  defies  the 
j dragon. 

| 3.  The  Iambic.  The  combat  takes 

place.  The  soloist  imitates  the  fanfares 
' of  the  trumpet  and  by  a peculiar  trick 
calied  "odontismos,”  with  his  flute  ex- 
presses the  grinding  of  teeth  by  the 

j 1.  The  prayer.  The  victory  of  the  god 

3.  Ovation.  Apollo  intones  songs  of 


, th‘  stave  makln'  signs  an 
to  a guv  that  looked  Tike  Senator 
an'  say's  Donahue-  ‘Her  rubs  is  Knock - 

j in’  th’"  boy  In  th’  hardware  tights.1  he 

-ay--.  -woman,  woman.’  ho  says,  vo 
ar'-re  th’  same  iverywhere,  whether  'tis  i 
in  th-  Audi  ntoroom  or  th’  Halsted 
Sirheet  Opi-y  House.*  he  says.  ‘But 
look.'  he  sav's,  -Willie  is  gettln'  on  to  th' 

; game,'  he  says.  ‘Be  hivlns.  he’s 
dhrawed  his  soord  an'  will  kill  th'  Pop- 
• li  - 1 . • he  savs.  ’Hooroo.’  he  says.  'Go 
ill,  me  voting  canned  goods.’  he  says. , 
\n  may  th’  best  man  win.'  lie  says. 
•Hush.'  says  1.  f'r  ih'  other  man  in  th’ 

! house,  a rayporther,  was  lookin’  at  us. 

; Hush  ' 1 says.  Mu  watch  th’  scrap.’ 

; "Well,  iv  all  th'  lights!  Dear,  oh 
dear!  I've  seen  inanny  a game  iv  cro- 
quet that  was  bloodier,  an'  a mootin' 
lo  indorse  ih'  arbitration  throaty  is 
war  ail’  pestilence  to  it.  Bone  Grin 
bumped  his  shield  again  th'  Populist’s! 
shield,  an'  thin  he  hit  th'  Populist's 
soord  with  his.  an'  thin  he  reached  | 
over  an'  tapped  the  Popnlisfs  cap  with 
his  soord  an'  says:  ’There.’  he  says, 

•take  that.’  he  says;  ’low  feller,’  liel 
says.  I've  slapped  ye  an'  what  ar-re 
\e  goin'  to  do  about  it?’  he  says.  An'  \ 
what  does  the  Pop  do  but  Call  down  on  i 
th'  stage  and  make  faces  at  th’  man 
with  th’  dlirum,  an'  th’  man  with  th 
dhrtim  wint  on  poundin’  th’  dhrtini.  It 
was  a German  piece.  . , 

" An'  yet  they  won’t  leave  boxm 
"O  at  th'  batthrv.'  said  Donahue.  'That 
v.i-  a foil!  blow  Chauncey  Armorplats 
hit  him.  1 wondher  who’s  th’  referee. 
I've  a mind  to  call  foul.’  he  says, 
don’t  like  to  sec  a middleweight  lose 
to  a heavv  on  a pivot  blow,’  he  says. 
•Nivel-  riiTncI,’  says  I.  ’That  there  pop 
is  Fitzsimmons,  an’  that’s  th’  way  he  11 
look  whin  Corbett  gives  him  th  wan- 
two-three,’  1 says.  ’Don’t  ye  believe 
it  ’ he  savs.  vlf  Fitzsimmons  iver  gets 
within  a yard  iv  him  he'll  hit  that 
jood  wan  clip,  an’  afther  that  they  11 
be  so  much  pompadour  hair  around 
th’  state  iv  Neevada  that  th’  little 
bare-fut  bovs’ll  be  pickin'  it  out  iv  th 
soles  iv  their  feet  all  summer.’  he  says. 
'A-ha.'  says  I.  ’that's  th'  point— if  he 
gets  within  a yar-rd  iv  him,'  I says. 
•But  Jim  won't  let  him,'  I says.  He  11 
stand  off  acrost  th’  ring  an  he  11  just 
whittle  that  man  Fitzsimmons  down 
until  his  r-red  hair  is  hangin'  on  his 
heels  ' 1 savs.  'He  can't  do  it.'  says 
lie  'Bob  is  th’  fastest  boy  that  lver 
climbed  into  a r-ring,'  he  says.  1 U 
tell  ye  what  he'll  do  with  Corbett,  he 
says!  'He'll  fool  with  him  f'r  three 
rounds  an'  then  he’ll  pat  him  on  th 
ear— not  har-rd,  mind  ye,  just  a touch 
— an'  they’ll  have  to  sind  a man  to  th 
l-oof  to  find  that  boy’s  head,'  he  says. 
•Foolish  man,'  says  I.  'Don't  ye  know 
Corbett  has  kilt  ivry  wan  iv  his  thrain- 
in'  partners  an'  is  now'  dhriven  to  Prac- 
tisin' again  a locomotive.'  1 says.  'He  A 
flay  the  kangaroo  till  he  thinks  he  s 
been  caught  out  in  a rain  iv  r-red-hot 
stoves,’  I says.  'He'll  not  put  him  out 
quick.  He'll  dhrtim  on  him  f'r  th' 
amusement  iv  th’  audjeence  till  he 
thinks  thev've  got  their  money’s  worth. 
Thin  he'll  blow-  at  him— puff— just 
vanst,  an'  Fitzsimmons'll  fall  doad.’ 
An'  I believe  he  will. 

"Annvhow,  we  hadn’t  decided  it 
c . p Grin  ducked.  'There  s 


This  sonata  or  concerto  was  instru- 
mental. It  was  first  played  on  the 
flute.  Afterward  it  was  given  to  the 
lyre.  No  virtuoso  could  dispense  with 
playing  his  “Pythicon”  in  public.  Wag- 
ner's Pythicon  is  in  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried. 

# t 

The  duel  in  ’’Lohengrin”  is  announced 
with  much  pomp,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
pretty  flglit,  when  the  hero  obeys  Wag- 
ner and  cuts  and  hacks  in  honest  fash- 
ion. Too  often,  of  late  years,  the  Lo- 
hengrin prefers  to  conquer  by  super- 
natural might,  by  merely  blowing  at 
Telramtind.  or  glaring  at  him  with  a 

And  it  was  this  duel  that  excited  Mr. 
Dooley  at  a recent  performance  in 
Chicago,  if  the  account  published  in 
the  Evening  Post  of  that  city,  March 
13,  be  true.  False  or  true,  the  confes- 
i sions  of  Mr.  Dooley  are  delightful  rcad- 


be 


th’  time  Lone  Grin  ducked.  ‘There  goes 
1 Augustus  Tin,’  says  Donahue,  an’  in  a 
1 gran'  burst  iv  melody,  with  th’  orches- 
I thry  playin’  th'  best  it  knew  how, 
T.cue  Grin  wabbled  out  in  a boat 
dhrawed  be  a canary  burrd  on  a rope. 
Ah.  'twas  beautiful,  gorjeous.  Music 
is  thruly  a hivinly  ar-rt.  I’d  give  tin 
years  of  me  life— that's  passed— if  1 cud 
plav  a cornet." 

"Bet  do  yc  really  think  Corbett  11 
vlu  asked  Hennessy. 

••Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Droley—  and 
they  may  be  still  explaining  the  pivot 
blow  and  the  miraculous  side  step. 

There  are  pianists  in  Europe  who 


good 


-aid  Mr.  Dooley,  "has  ! 
•ue  th  savage’s  breast,  as  } 
vl  l»ook  say-.  I was  at  th'  grand  | 
th'  oiher  night,  an’  I thought  it 

mane  Weber  an'  Fields,"  said 

" said  Mr.  Dooley  steadily,  "th’ 
op'ra.  Ye  see  an  ixtinsive  ac- 
anre  with  Hi'  polis  foorcc  lias  its 
tages  as  w-ell  as  its  throubles.  It 
ye  llble  to  roornatizm  reachin' 
blat k bottle  without  anny  i-om- 
lon.  but  J Hver  see  a show  in 
fr'm  a con-vlntlon  to  a prayer- 
r that  I cudden'i  wurruk  into  be 
iv  me  frlnsrdp  f'r  th'  guarjeens 
peace.  An  ol'  •Fenian  frind  iv 
tnat  was  in  the  Canadjin  raid 
■ds  th'  peace  iv  the  Audiotoroom. 
Mm  ih'  Inthrit ate  signal  we  had 
we  found  < ut  about  Le  Carn — 
ie  fry  till  I go  to  his  help— an'  be- 
e < uf]  mr-rii  around  me  a no  Tim 
lue  v as  In  th'  hall  In  th’  midst  iv 
ipon  row>  iv  gtimchous  plush-cov- 
• at<.  'Ar-re,  ye  aore  this  is  grand 
iay<  Donahue.  'Iv  coorae  1 am.' 

‘Well/  says  he,  ‘be  th’  look  Iv 
n “e  It's  a meettn'  called  to  discuss 
vil  service  rayform,’  he  says. 

II  be  a bigger  crowd  at  th'  fight, 
be,'  he  says.  'They  will,'  says  I, 
e.  Ar-re  ye  goin'  with  th'  Bath 
or  on  Malaehi  Hogan's  thraris- 
eritaJ  flyer?'  1 says.  ’Xaythor.' 
ie.  ’I've  reaarved  a seal  near  Hi' 
at  H' hwart-.nvdHlcr'*.  where  i'll 
► th’  rayttirns  be  rounds,’  h<-  says, 
rn’t.  wait  long,  says  f.  'Corbel  i'|| 
list  wan  '-rad  a that  r-red  head- 
n an  they'll  have  lo  pry  his  ar-rm 
ith  a cold  ehinel,’  f says,  -j  don't 
wiih  ye  there,’  he  says,  an'  thin 


up. 


ea 


u 


led  'Lone  Grin.  Ih' 
in  piece,  an'  'twas 
d in  a tin  suit  was 
he  come  down  th' 
an'  begun  single' 
Well,  that  made- 
age  sore,  so  they 
hlrn.  An  old  hen 
inriin*  up  an'  down 


have  never  visited  the  United  States1 
whom  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  hear: 
(ij  because  their  reputation  is  great; 
(2)  because  they  do  not  always  play  the 
dozen  or  21  pieces  that  o,re  served  to  us 
! by  nearly  all  the  visitors,  male  and 
female.  Raoul  Pugno  is  one  of  these 
j desirable  pianists;  Ed.  Risler  is  an- 
I other;  Mark  Hambourg  is  a third,  'and 
I there  are  others.  I quote  this  review 
i of  a concert  by  Mr.  Hambourg  in  Lon- 
■on,  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein 
and  for  the  freshness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions: 

“A  singularly  large  audience  fore- 
gathered at  the  large  Queen's  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  Mr.  Mark 
Hambourg's  pianoforte  recital,  this  be- 
ing, in  elegant  program  language,  'his 
last  appearance  in  London  previous  to 
his  departure  for  the  Continent  and 
Australia.'  This  very  young  musician 
always  astonishes  us,  as  though  he 
| always  revealed  it  for  the  first  time 
I upon  each  new  occasion,  by  his  ex- 
i traordinary  physical  power  of  endur- 
ance. Ills  app?ara\e  Invariably  war-  j 
: rants  the  expectation  that  he  cannot  I 
fall  to  succumb  to  any  parllcular  ex-  j 
ertion  in  half  an  hour,  and  he  will  go  | 
, through  an  enormous  prdgram,  lasting  i 
'or  two  hours,  we  will  not  say  without  I 
'turning  a hair,  but  with  a perfectly 
..gay  and  even  consistency  of  tempera- 
ment, application  and  execution.  Yes-  ] 
j ter  lay  he  played  with  all  his  custom-  I 
I ary  iuightness  and  brilliance  of  effect — 
i a brilliance  that  was.  perhaps,  most 
j characteristically  and  interestingly  ap- 
I parent  In  Ihe  two  Scarlatti  pieces,  a 
1’astorale  and  a Oaprieclo.  Here,  when 

the  romance  of  composition  reaches  an 
extremely  high  point,  and  vet  does  not 
tou'-h  any  particularly  mature 
depth  of  emotion,  his  delicacy 
and  clear-cut  manner  were  ex- 
ceptionally attractive  lo  hear,  with 
glimpses,  as  he  showed  it.  of  a fairy- 
land where  no  human  passion  is.  but 
where  the  quickness,  the  versatility 
ami  the  lightness  of  the  figures  are 
distinguished  by  a glamor  of  fancy  and 
a swift  minuteness  of  movement  that 
are  wholly  delightful  In  their  irrespon- 
sible grace.  la  • hetlzky's  ‘ Gigue  a 
I'Antique,’  which  is  ihe  nearest  pre- 
tence of  being  'fi  I'Antique.’  he  treated 
very  prettily  in  the  same  manner.  In 
his  attempts  with  (Ihopln  he  was  tech- 
nically faultless,  iie  r -dlhl.v  aerial— two 
most  necessary  qualities  in  all  f'liqpin 
playing— but  he  misse  l,  as  it  seemed  to 


ic_  humanity!  the  hervon 
timate  sensitiveness  which  we 

is  do  wrong  lo  expect  front  him 
too  persistently.  With  Schumann  he 
was  more  completely  successful,  al- 
though here.  too.  he  avoided  depths 
that,  after  all,  he  himself  had  clearly 
never  touched.  Ill  a word,  within  noo- 
essarv  limits,  he  once  more  proved 
himself  io  be  the  player  of  those  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  which  nobody, 
howovet  prejudiced,  who  hears  him 
can  remain  unaware." 

Handel's  ‘‘Deborah,”  according  to 
Fhrysaiider's  version,  has  been  sung 
lately  at  Hamburg.  Loipsic,  Diisseldorf, 
Munich;  his  "Hercules"  has  been  sung 
lately  at  Leipsic;  his  “Esther"  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  iti  Germany 
last  February,  the  19th.  at  Hamburg. 
“Susanna”  was  performed  a few  weeks 
ago  in  London. 

Is  It  not  time  that  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  should  consider  the  value  of 
Chrysander’s  versions.  They  are  not  so 
impertinent  as  Franz's  idea  of  how 
"The  Messiah”  should  go,  and  they  are 
praised  by  purists  and  ultra-moderns 
alike. 

Or  is  it  possible  that  this  venerable 
society  regards  "The  Messiah”  as  the 
only  work  of  Handel  that  is  worthy  of 
performance? 

* * * 

The  AUgemeine  Musik  • Zeitung  of 
March  5 published-  .a  fierce  attack  by 
Friedrich  Rdsch  on  Humperdinck’s 
“Konigsklnder,"  which  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  at  Munich  Jan  23. 
nbsch  declares  the  piece  "Ungerman  in 
structure;  ungerman  in  its  tendency, 
and  ungerman  in  its  incredible  por- 
rography.”  The  libretto  certainly  con- 
tains singularities  of  style,  as  "Footless 
I strided  thither;"  "The  earth  grew  in 
the  soles  of  my  feet,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
charge  of  pornography  is  peculiar,  when 
you  remember  that  the  subject  of  the 
libretto  is  a children's  fairy  story. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ethelbert  Kevin  gave  a concert  lately 
in  Paris. 

Otto  Hegner  will  give  concerts  in  Lon- 
don in  May. 

Teresina  Tua  will  fiddle  in  London  in 
the  autumn. 

Tamagno  will  sing  Othello  at  the 
Paris  OpOra  in  April. 

Ella  Russell  will  sing  at  the  White 
House  the  last  of  this  month. 

Saint-Saens's  "Henry  VIII."  has  been 
given  with  success  in  Moscow-. 

They  did  not  care  much  at  Prague 
for  Erma's  "Aucassin  and  Nleolette." 

The  Bohemian  String  Quartet  made 
its  first  appearance  in  London  Feb.  19. 

The  review’  of  the  concerts  of  yester- 
day are  in  the  news  section  of  the 
Journal. 

Arthur  Friedheim,  pianist,  has  played 
to  enthusiastic  audiences  in  Vienna  ana 
Dresden. 

Adolf  Wilhelm  j.  son  of  August  Wil- 
helmj,  fiddled  lately  in  Berlin  with 
marked  success. 

Th.  Gouvy's  choral  work  “Tphigenie 
in  Tauris”  was  given  lately  in  Leipsic 
with  much  success. 

Franehettl’s  opera  "II  Signor  de  Pour- 
ceaugnac”  will  he  produced  at  the 
Scala  before  Easter. 

Motti  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  Emil 
Saur,  the  pianist,  were  received  en- 
thusiastically in  Brussels. 

Ysaye  has  been  fiddling  with  unpar- 
alleled success  in  Italian  towns.  His 
wife,  a singer,  share  1 in  his  triumph. 

The  Stuttgart  Conservatory  will  cele- 
brate, March  31-April  3,  its  40th  anni- 
versary by  three  concerts  and  a ban- 
quet. 

A new  ballet  suite  by  Henry  K.  Han- 
ley will  be  produced  at  a concert  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra,  N.  A., 
the  24th. 

Messrs.  Barnabee  and  McDonald  ha’-e 
sold  the  French  rights  of  Smith  and 
Herbert's  operetta,  "The  Serenade  to 
Jean  Lassalle. 

A quartet  by  Fernand  Le  Borne  made 
a profound  impression  in  Paris  when  it 
.vas  played  at  a concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

A lyric  scene  entitled  "Dramma 
eterno,”  bv  Francesco  de  Matteo,  pro- 
duced at  Culanzaro,  took  only  IB  min- 
utes in  performance. 

Anton  Hekking,  formerly  solo  'cellist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has 
been  playing  in  chamber  music  con- 
certs in  French  towns. 

Otto  Lessmann  praises  the  technique 
of  Louis  Dimmer  of  Paris,  who  gave 
lately  a recital  in  Berlin:  blit  he  adds 
that  the  exhibition  was  purely  mechani- 
cal. 

They  propose  to  give  a Beethoven 
Festival  at  Berlin  next  year.  There  will 
be  21  performances,  and  only  musicians 
of  great  renown  wilLL  „i#wetl  to  take 
pari. 

An  operetta  by  Francis  Wagner,  pro- 
duced lately  at  Vienna,  has  a subject 
taken  from  a vaudeville  by  Scribe  and 
Bayard.  Its  title  is  "The  King  of 
Cognac." 

The  Abbd  Eugene  Chainmade,  chapel- 
master  of  P<q-I«ueux  Ca.hedial.  is  the 
author  of  a book,  "La  Musique  SaerO® 
Telle  Que  la  Vent  l'Egllse,"  wh|-n  is 
said  to  be  well  worth  reading. 

\\  oldemar  Barglel,  composer,  teacher, 
..died  In  Berlin  Feb.  23.  aged  68.  He  was 
the  half  brother  of  Clara  Schumann. 
Ills  works  for  orchestra  and  piano  aro 
| neglected,  and  most  unjustly. 

Johann  Strauss's  now  operetta,  "The 
Goddess  of  Reason."  was  produced  at 
Vienna  March  13'  The  music  is  praised 
highly;  tire  llbretto'Ms  said  to  be  weak. 

1 Strauss  vas  sick,  and  was  not  present, 
i Maria  llama,  known  In  Boston  as 
Marla  Barnard,  has  been  engaged  to 
sing  for  three  weeks  at  BrescU  in 
"Andrea  ChOnler.”  "Lohengrin." 
"Faust"  and  a .Mini!  in  "La  llohf-me." 


jKlusIkalisd , ... 

March  1 published  a piano  piec  •e  by 

Wagner,  entitled  “Ankunft  oel  uen 
schwarzen  Sehwanen,"  dedicated  to 
his  hostess,  the  Countess  of  PourtalOs. 

Marie  Schrbder-Hantsfiingl.  for  13  years 
first  singer  at  Frankfort,  formerly  at 
the  Tnf atre -Lyrlque,  Paris,  and  the  , 
Stuttgart  Opera  House,  made  her  lare-  I 
well  appearance  Feb.  26.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  Pauline  Viardot-Gar-  ia. 

Bazzini’s  funeral  in  Milan  was  im- 
posing. The  city  paid  him  pompous 
honor,  and  Marchetti.  Martueci.  I’u  - 
cinl,  Mascagni.  Leoncavallo  and  other 
composers  were  present.  The  body 
was  taken  to  Brescia,  his  birthplace. 

The  new  German  theatre  at  Munich 
Is  provided  with  an  electrical  appara- 
tus. which  lowers  the  entire  stage  a 
metre,  and  in  ten  minutes  makes  it 
disappear  completely,  so  that  the  thea- 
tre can  be  changed  into  a ball  room 
immediately  after  a performance. 

At  a promenade  concert  in  London  ' 
Feb.  27  Lucille  Hill  sang  a song  from 
the  long-forgotten  opera  "Lien-.- ver- 
bot.”  bv  Wagner.  "Tt  proved  to  be 
of  no  great  value,  possessing,  however, 
that  curiously  exciting  quality  which  is 
evident  in  all  Wagner's  later  work,  and 
which  appears,  indeed,  to  have  belonged 
to  him  in  some  respects  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a composer." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Musi- 
cal Courier  writes:  "A  very  beautiful  [ 
voice,  ot  which  Traliadelo  expects  great 
things,  is  that  of  Miss  Gertrude  Ren-, 
nyson,  of  Norristown,  Penn.  He  is  de- 
veloping her  dramatic  sense  while  i 
training  her  voice  to  greater  possibil'-i 
ties.  Miss  Rennyson,  as  graduate  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Bo?-, 
ton,  was  pupil  of  Mr.  Rotoli  three  years, 
aiul  expresses  herself  as  deeply  grate-, 
fill  to  him." 
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It  has  been  feigned  that  the  serpent  as- 
sumed a face  like  that  of  a beautiful  maid, 
when  he  had  a mind  to  tempt  Eve.  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  mentions  this  idle  imagination, 
and  you  may  see  in  the  German  Bibles  print- 
ed before  Luther,  among  other  figures,  that 
ot  a serpent  with  the  face  of  a very  hand- 
some girl.  A wilder  bolt  was  shot  by  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  who  maintained  with  vehe- 
mence that  Satan  took  the  form  of  an  ape 
When  he  whispered  to  Eve  as  they  staid 
near  the  tree. 

This  may  have  been  a pretty  piece 
of  symbolism;  as  though  Dr.  Clarke 
had  said  bluntly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
estimable  without  imagination,  "Adam 
end  Eve  were  their  own  tempters,  ye 
iciullards." 

These  and  other  zoological  thoughts 
were  suggested  by  pondering  the  case  of 
Mr.  Joe,  the  orang-utan,  the  pleasing 
creature  known  in  one  region  of  Borneo 
as  the  "mias.”  Now  orang-utan  means 
liberally,  "rnan  of  the  woods"  or  "of 
the  hush,"  that  is.  "bushman”  or  "wild 
man" — "a  human  being  who  lives  in  the 
woods”— a savage.  But  Joe,  the  simia 
satyrus,  is  no  savage. 


Mr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott  in  an  essay  "Ma- 
layan Words  in  English"  says:  “The 
earliest  European  mention  of  the  name 
’orang-utan,'  occurs  in  the  spelling 
•‘ourang-outang,’  in  the  New  Latin  of 
Bontius  (1631).  He  mentions  the  be- 
lief of  the  'Javans,'  meaning  rather  the 
Malays,  that  the  orang-utans  can  talk 
but  that  they  will  not  talk,  lest  they 
should  be  compelled  to  work.  Sagacious 
creatures!  Yet  short  of  that  Occidental 
Wisdom  which  prompts-  many  men  to 
talk,  and  thereby  avoid  work." 

Wallace,  who  went  to  Simunjon  to 
visit  the  orang-utan  in  his  native  | 
haunts,  prefers  the  word  "mias;”  but  . 
Ithe  common  name  is  mouth-filling,  so- 
norous, suggestive. 

When  Mr.  Joe  takes  off  his  shirt  and  : 
puts  it  on  again  at  command— we  use 
the  word  shirt  in  generic  not  specific 
,,enSe— the  truth  of  the  Darwinian  the- 
ory is  revealed,  rammed  home.  You] 
ore  a dignified  person  with  educated.! 
Irreproachable  whiskers.  Did  you  everl 
consider  what  a spectacle  you  make  of 
yourself  when  you  array  yourself  in  ’ 
fine  linen,  and  with  concealed  head  ] 
wave  wild  arms  toward  the  ceiling?  j 
Look  at  Mr.  Joe.  and  then  plume  your- 
self on  your  dignity,  if  you  can!  A ou 
are  a little  lower  than  the  angel,  but 
how  much  above  the  orang-utan? 

We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Joe  did 
rot  hear  the  Symphony  last  Saturday 
night,  but  we  understand  that  he  will 
Assist  at  a fashionable  concert  to  he 
given  at  the  Tuilerles  this  week.  He 
may  be  persuaded  to  lake  part  in  it,  for 
the  monkey  is  very  musical,  and  in  the 
jfable  of  Krlloff.  the  bear,  the  monkey, 
the  ass  and  the  bull  form  a quartet 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  part-songs, 
glees,  and  madrigals. 

The  Italians  are  a singular  folk.  At 
Turin  the  audience  objected  to  sitting 
jn  the  dark  during  a performance  of 
“Tristan  and  Isolde."  At  the  second 
performance  there  was  such  a rumpus 
that  the  managers  ordered  the  lights 

to  be  turned  on.  Wild  applause.  And 
then  Mr.  Toscanini,  a devout  Wagner- 
Ue,  showed  his  Indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  audience  by  keeping  his 
left  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  trousers 
during  the  first  act.  Mr.  Joe  would 
have  behaved  more  decorously. 

Mr.  de  Goncourt  dlneil  at  Zola  ? the 
: 22d  of  March,  189!),  and  the  conversaii 
was  about  happiness.  The  gues 


thins:;  and 
the  opinion,  after  ' 
ful  dumps,  and  \v< 


ho 

HnnW  fell  tnt 
lid  not  talk. 


And  il  was  on  March  22.  1S83,  that 
Plngat,  the  dressmaker,  told  Mr.  do 
Goneourt  he  found  great  difficulty  In 
getting  his  customers  to  wear  yellow, 
"which  Is  the  most  beautiful  color." 
De  Goneourt  answered,  "Yellow  did  not 
enter  into  the  dress  of  the  Western 
woman  until  Regnauit  painted  the  cur- 
tain of  his  Salome."  Then  Plngat  turned 
and  said  to  his  clerk.  "We  were  talk- 
ing about  that  this  morning  with  M. 
Auguste." 


— , 23d,  1890.  that  Mr. 

de  Goneourt  jotted  down  this  proph- 
ecy In  his  diary:  “This  young  German 
Emperor,  this  mystical,  neurotic  ruler, 
this  worshiper  of  Wagner's  religious- 
warlike  operas,  this  Indorser  in  dreams 
of  the  white  armor  of  Parsifal,  with 
his  white  nights  and  his  sickly  activ- 
ity and  his  fever  of  the  brain,  seems 
to  me  a sovereign  very  disquieting  for 
the  future:" 


'cheerfulness  of  the  ptecedlng  ceremony.  I 
Again,  If  when  handing  the  sauce-boat  j 
to  our  fair  partner,  we  were  to  spout,  j 
‘A  roost  sharp  sauce;  And  is  It  not  | 
well  served  :n  to  a sweet  goose?’  tho: 
lady  might  call  upon  us  for  explana- 
tions." 


ko  C 
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| Prof.  Ayrton  prophesied  lately  in  a 
| lecture  at  the  Imperial  Institute  that 
I in.  the  remote  future  cables  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  and  mankind 
will  have  perfected  one  of  the  systems 
now  being  tried  for  transmitting  beams 
of  electric  radiations,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  visible  search  light.  Then 
when  a person  wishes  to  telegraph  to 
j a friend,  he  knows  not  where,  he  will 
call  to  him  in  an  clectro-mngnetic 
| voice,  and  will  be  heard  by  him  who 
has  the  eleetro-magnetc  ear.  but  will 
I be  silent  to  everyone  else. 

Here  is  a nourishing  dish  for  work- 
ing men.  It  can  be  orepared  by  any  in- 
telligent wife,  and  a*  a trifling  cost. 
Slice,  not  too  thinly,  an  equal  quantity 
cl'  truffles  and  mushrooms,  well  cleansed 
an'd  peeled:  rub  a delicately  clean  pan 
with  a fresh-cut  clove  of  garlic,  and 
place  In  It  2 uz.  or  3 oz.  of  fresh  butter, 
and  then  the  sliced  truffles,  etc.  When 
the  butter  Is  melted  squeeze  on  to  it 
the  juice  of  a good  lemon,  and  allow  the 
truffles,  etc.,  to  steep  in  this  for  a little. 
Then  season  delicately  with  salt,  pep- 
per. and  :•  very  little  grated  nutmeg, 
finally  adding  enough  rich  Espagnole 
sauce  (in  the  making  of  which  the  fla- 
vor of  Spanish  or  York  ham  should  not 
have  been  omitted)  to  provide  a due 
quantity  cf  sauce  to  the  tagout,  and 
allow  it  all  to  simmer  together  at  the 
side  of  the  stove  for  half  an  hour.  Five 
minutes  before  serving  add  to  this  a 
couple  of  wineglassfuls  of  sherry  or 
champagne  as  you  please,  and  serve 
either  garnished  with  fried  croutons  or 
in  a vol-au-vent  case  of  puff  pastry. 


The  following  letter  published  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  Feb.  25,  shows  that 


Anl  here  is  the  title  (Englished)  of  a | 
book  that  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  Providence  Journal  oracle  In  all 
matters  of  “suitings,  headings,  feet- 
Ings,  and  noeklngs  (or  neckwear)."  YVe 
found  (he  title  In  a second-hand  cuta- 


- oiucue  ecu.  zo,  snows  that  'no  cue  in  a second-hand  eata- 

belief  in  the  divining-rod  is  not  dead:  ; logue  published  by  L£on  Sapln,  Paris. 
"Mr.  Gataker.  a well-known  and  very  \ “The  Art  of  Tying  your  Cravat  in  a 

successful  1 thousand  and  one  ways  taught  by 

rules  by  Emile  do  l’Empesg,  illustrated 
with  explanatory  designs  and  portraits 


successful  water-finder,  was  employed 
at  various  places  in  Forfarshire  last 
autumn,  and  I saw  him  at  work  at 
ID , the  residence  of  Capt.  S 


He  never  uses  the  rod  now,  as  he  gets 
on  quite  well  without  it,  but  he  was 
kind  enough  to  show  me  how  it  works 
We  went  to  a place  where  he  knew 
there  was  water,  having  found  it  the 
day  before,  and  he  cut  a forked  twig 
which,  held  in  his  hands,  whirled 
rapidly  round  and  round.  He  grasped 
It  tightly  to  check  or  prevent  the  move- 
I iment.  but  it  still  whirled,  though  more 
slowly,  and  at  last  twisted  itself  and 
snapped  close  to  his  hand.  He  then 
cut  another  twig  and  gave  it  Into  my 
bands,  but  with  me  it  would  scarcely 
move  at  all  until  he  placed  his  fingers 
lightly  under  my  hands,  and  then  it 
whirled  rapidly  round  and  round.  Mr. 
Gataker  does  not  profess,  and  I cer- 
tainly cannot  pretend,  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  of  its  reality  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt.” 


To  the  Isle  of  Man  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  led  the  way  in  instituting 
compulsory  education.  So  far  back  as 
1704  the  Legislature  of  the  island  en- 
acted that  “all  persons  shall  send  their 
children  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  to  some  petty 
school,  to  continue  there  until  they  can 
read  English  distinctly." 


showing  three  epochs  of  the  cravat 
12th  edition,  revised  ar.d  considerably 
enlarged.  Paris,  1832,  18mo,  paper  cov- 
ers.” And  4 francs  will  furnish  the , 
Oracle  with  trlpodian  copy  for  four 
years. 

Some  one  insists  that  the  habit  of 
snuffing  has  increased  among  American 
country  women,  young  and  old.  Is 
; there  any  truth  in  the  claim?  And 
has  there  been  an  Increase  of  mor- 
phine eating  in  American  villages? 

The  people  of  Eynsford  have  planted 
fruit  trees  to  commemorate  the  long 
reign  of  their  Queen.  There  was  one 
singular  exception.  The  children  set 
an  arbor  composed  of  trees  whose  in- 
itials formed  the  precept  "My  son,  be 
wise”;  and  a birch  stood  for  B. 
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I When  a man  is  near  his  end.  his  friends 
gather  round  him:  Do  you  know  me.  do  you 
know  me?  they  say.  And  until  formative 
Voice  sinks  back  into  Mind,,  and  Mind  into 
I Breath,  and  Breath  Into  the  Badlance,  and 
the  Radiance  into  the  higher  Divinity,  he 
■till  knows  them.  But  when  formative 
Voice  sinks  hack  into  Mind,  and  Mind  Into 
Breath,  and  Breath  Into  the  Radiance,  and 
the  Radiance  Into  the  higher  Divinity,  he 
knows  them  not.  And  that  soul  is  the  Self 
of  all  that  is.  this  is  the  Real,  this  the  Self. 
That  thou  art.  O Shvetalcetu. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  writes  to  the  Jour- 
nal with  reference  to  Dr.  Murray’s  re- 
quest for  examples  of  the  use  of  thej 
word  half-dollar:  “After  all  the  squab-J 
bltng  about  the  full  dollar,  may  we  be] 
saved  from  a discussion  of  the  half- 
dollar.  Dr.  Murray  has  no  right  to 
decline  references  to  the  half-dollar 
prior  to  1792.  To  be  sure,  all  Washing- 
ton and  the  -whole  District  of  Columbia 
Insist  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  began  in  1789;  and  when 

the  Treasury  publishes  American  coin-  ~ — oupcLuuuua  ana  unworthy 

age  laws  It  begins  with  1789.  Perhaps!  tunes  that  were  suggestive  of  Mrs 
Dr.  Murray  has  yielded  to  that  offi-  3 Possession  of  too  very  much 

clal  information,  vainly  thinking  that  ! ™re™ons  o^thiTrecital6  prevaUlnE  im 


„ I me  i.vxa.1  u 1 1 nuinoer  oi  tne  little 

lurs.  brace  Farrington  Stubs  i ||  pamphlet  issued  monthly  by  the  New 

flnnemffl  Mnt  f x-  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society  we 

Duiiteri  j\ot  an  Entire  Success  grleve  t0  flnd.  among  what  large  head- 

From  a Critical  Point  nf  lines  call  Hard  Nuts  for  “Distin- 

d,  Wiucai  Point  of  View,  , suished  Physiologists”  to  crack.’  the 
Mrs.  Grace  Farrington  Stults  ■>av»  „ two  following  questions: 
concert  of  her  own  compositions  in 
Steinert  Hall  last  evening.  The  pro 
gram  mcluded  songs,  quartets,  viohn 
pieces  and  two  cartatas,  "The  Slei^h- 

thf  latter  i,arnd  "rhe  Singin8'  Leaves," 
the  latter  being  a setting  of  the  ballad 

by  James  Russell  Lowell  The  vaS 
numbers  were  rendered  by  Miss  Die- 
trick,  Miss  Stults,  Miss  Long,  Mr.  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  Townsend,  Mr  Manning 
and  the  Kalmia  Klub.  There  was  a Z 
a chorus  led  by  Mr.  Bullard 
The  program,  as  It  was  heard  last 
evening,  reminded  one  of  a series 
misfortunes,  owing  to  the  fart  thH 
the  chief  and  well-nigh  patheHo  C 
ftcieney  of  the  composer,  whose  wortrl 
wereperformed,  appeared  to  be  that  of 

r MJisi<l  13  generally  regarded  as  a gift 
In  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Stults  It  can  not 
intelligently  be  so  regarded;  for  with 
her  It  is  unmistakeably  and  most  pit- 
iably an  affliction.  Unnecessarily  harsh 
may  some  regard  such  an  expression 
of  opinion,  but  the  harshness  simply 
carries  with  it  that  essential  fidelity 
which  is  the  wound  of  a friend  y 

Tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant 
commonplaceness  alternating  with  ut- 
terty  false  and  far-fetched  modulations; 
also  certain  superfluous  and  unworthy 
tunes  that  were  suggestive  of  Mrs. 


official  information  is  correct  flnforma 
tlon.  Our  system  of  money  and  coins 
however,  originated  prior  to  1789.  In 
OY’ldence,  it  suffices  to  refer  to  the 
Journals  of  Congress  for  August  8, 
1786,  when  a resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  ’the  silver  coins  shall 
be  as  follows:  One  coin  containing 
187  82-100  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be 
called  A Half-Dollar.’  The  law  of 
April  2,  1792  followed  the  rule  of  1786  In 
ordering  ‘Half-Dollars— each  to  be  of 
half  the  value  of  the  dollar.’  This  law 
of  1792  appears  in  the'  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  1.  page  248,  but  plainly  is 
not  the  beginning  of  the  half-dollar. 
Perhaps  it  is  nor.  improper  to  add  that 
Massachusetts  said  farewell  to  the 
English  coinage  in  1652,  adopting  the 
dollar  as  the  standard  of  value,  and 
starting  a mint  to  recoin  such  English 
pieces  as  might  drift  here.  The  terms 
dollar,  halves,  and  quarters  were  as 
common  in  Massachusetts,  for  more 
than  a century  and  a half  prior  to  1792, 
as  were  the  corresponding  pieces, 
.which  the  founders  of  Massachusetts 
made  haste  to  obtain  by  trading  in  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Spanish  half-dollar  was 
a legal  tender  in  Massachusetts  from 
early  times  until  1857.  See  the  Massa- 
chusetts act  of  November  24.  1§92,  as 
an  illustration.  In  short  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  begin  in 


presslons  of  the  recital. 

There  was  also  some  verv  untuneful 
singlTig  by  the  Kalmia  Klub,  but  how 
0<^d  singing  have  been  otherwise? 

The  Kalmia  Klub  is  a quartet  of 
women  s voices,  and  the  music  assigned 

first°toS1la^t WaS  utterly  uuvocal  from 
About  the  only  creditable  singing  in 
the  concert  was  contributed  by  Messrs 
Townsend  and  Wellington.  y 1 S ’ 

Although  Miss  Mabel  Beaman  is  be- 
Y?*}“  ,a  doubt  a talented  and  artistic 
violinist  she  -was  heard  at  a serious 
disadvantage  it)  this  concert  owing  to 
the  very  unnatural  kind  of  music  she 
was  called  upon  to  perform.  It  was 
doubtless  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
thoroughly,  unmusical  concert  that  has 
been  heard  In  Steinert  Hall  this  season 
and  a self-asserted  composer  of  no  tal’ 
ent  was  responsible  for  it. 

C.  L.  Capex, 

P — CW.  qi 

j Therefore  when  any  rare  or  noble  Dish  is 
before  you.  you’ll  get  more  Honor  by  refraiiv 
!ng  from  it.  than  partaking  of  it;  Remem- 
ber what  Simonides  said,  That  it  never  re- 
pented him  that  he  had  held  his  Tongue,  but 
j often  that  he  had  spoken;  so  we  shall  not 
repent  that  we  have  refused  a good  Dish, 
or  drank  Water  Instead  of  Falernum,  but 
j the  contrary. 

We  call  the  \a  c0UPle  ot  talented  ostriches  may  b- 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  editor  .\added  for  $160.  Tigers  are  more  ex- 

new  dictionary  of p<5°s:f'am'bo.oks  to  a ' pensive.  You  can  obtain  an  elephant, 

tltna  comnUed  i Shakspeanan  quota-  ; eound.  kind,  weI1  broken,  warranted 

tlons  comniled  hv  a wr— \ to  trot  in  harness,  for  $1000.  If  you 

wish  to  give  your  children  a real  proof 
of  affection,  buy  a happy  family:  3 
lions,  2 tigers,  2 leopards,  a polar  bear, 
and  4 dogs,  all  used  to  work  together; 


Did  Dr.  Robert  Koch's  world-advertised 
nostrum,  the  erroneously  styled  anti-con- 
. I sumption  ‘lymph, ' really  prove  that  ‘Pres- 
it0- Change!'  kind  of  cure  for  phthisis,  which 
the  vivisecting  fraternity,  almost  to  a man, 
j! or.ee  proclaimed  It? 

[ "Did  It  not,  rather  prove  a most  lugubrious 
j failure — and  do  you  vlvisectors  care,  very 
| much,  to  talk  about  it— now? 

"These,  of  course,  are  queries  of  the 
kind  technically  described  as  ‘oratori- 
! : cal,’  the  interrogator  assuming  that 
they  can  have  but  one  answer,  and  in 
reality  making  assertions,  not  asking 
information.  The  device  is  ancient, 

' and  has  legitimate  uses,  but  cautious 
! hearers  or  readers  always  feel  sus- 
picion when  a speaker  or  .writer  re- 
ports to  it,  long  experience  having 
shown  it  to  be  a favorite  trick  of  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  sustain  a theory  or 
; conclusion  with  which  the  facts  in  the 
case  are  at  odds.  In  this  instance, 
every  declaration  implied  by  the  ques- 
! tions  is  false,  and  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  credit  the  questioner  with 
enough  ignorance  to  make  that  falsity 
pardonable.  Every  one  familiar  with 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Koch  and  the  re- 
sults of  them  knows  that  his  lymph 
jwas  never  advertised  by  him  as  a'  cure 
for  phthisis,  and  that  no  authorized 
proclamation  regarding  it  ever  ex- 
pressed more  than  the  hope  that  it 
would  ultimately  be  found  to  be  such 
A cure.  That  hope  still  exists,  and  is 
strongest  among  those  best  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  in  the  matter.  And 
most  certainly  the  lymph  has  not 
proved  to  be  a lugubrious  failure.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  already  proved 
Itself  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
humanity,  and  its  Intelligent  and  rapid- 
ly extending  employment  is  fast  closing 

up  one  wide  breach — few  are  wider in 

the  walls  defending  mankind  from  its  I 
deadliest  foe.  If  the  Koch  lymph  , 
never  cures  a single  man  or  woman 
of  consumption,  its  discoverer  will  still  ! 
deserve  and  receive  the  gratitude  of  his  J 
i contemporaries  and  of  posterity  for  I 
supplying  an  infallible  means  of 
I eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis." 

Karl  Hagenbach  of  Hamburg  has 
published  an  entertaining  catalogue  of 
spring  and  summer  animals.  The  prices 
j are  reasonable,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
| for  any  father  of  reasonable  thrift  to 
I be  without  his  own  Zoo.  A well  bred 
chimpanzee  will  cost  you  only  $200,  and 
a couple  of  talented  ostriches  may  be 


tlons  compiled  by  a Miss  (or  Mrs.) 
Wood,  and  published  by  Unwin.  Lon- 

■ — ~~o—  ...  don.  “She  tells  us  what  to  say  in 

1789,  and  our  esteemed  half-dollar  did  i .Shakspearian  language  while  we  are 
rot  begin  in  1792."  — , ...  . 


B.  S.  tV.  asks:  "How  do  you  write 
, the  plural  possessive?  Thus,  how 
; would  you  write  the  equivalent  of  ’the 
house  oi  the  Phelpses?’  ’’  We  write 
such  phrases  illegibly,  for  we  prefer  to 
trust  the  knowledge  of  the  reader. 


(eating  clams  or  horseradish  or  going 
ifor  a bicycle  ride.  * * » Still,  I forr- 
I see  shoals  and  quicksands,”  says  a re- 
viewer; ‘‘Discrimination  is  necessary. 
For  example,  if  at  a wedding  breakfast 
we  were,  as  the  compiler  suggests,  to 
say  jocundly,  ‘And  then  to  breakfast, 
with  what  appetite  you  have,’  the  un- 
|initiate  may  think  It  a rofleotW  on  tho 


this- Kill  coat  £OU  $10,000, 


When  X.  tells  me.  with  an  evident  swell 
of  pride,  thut  he  dines  constantly  with  half- 
n-dozen  mnn-sorvunt*  In  attendance,  or  that 
In*  never  drive?*  abroad  save  in  a coaCh-und*  | 
nix,  I am  not  conscious  of  any  apeclal  &rut- 
Itude  to  X.  for  the  Information.  Poaultdy, 

! If  my  establishment  boasts  only  of  Cinder-  . 
elln,  and  If  n cab  l.«  the  only  vehicle  In 
which  l can  afford  to  ride,  and  all  the  more 
If  I can  Indulge  In  that  only  on  occasion*  of  1 
1 solemnity,  I fly  Into  a rage,  pitc  h the  book 
I to  the  other  end  of  tin*  room  and  may  • 
never  afterwards  be  VnouKht  to  admit  that  I 
I X.  Is  possessor  of  a solitary  ouno»*  of  brain*,  v 
It,  on  the  other  hand.  Z.  Informs  rne  that 
every  February  he  Koe.s  out  to  the  leafless  j 
woods  to  hunt  early  snow-drops,  and  brings 
borne  bunches  of  them  In  his  hat;  or  that  ho 
prefers  In  woman  a brown  eye  to  a blue,  j 
ar.d  explains  by  early  love  passages  his 
reasons  for  the  preference.  I do  not  get  an-  1 
gry;  on  the  contrary,  I feel  quite  pleased;  . 
perhaps,  if  the  matter  Is  related  with  unusual  { 
grace  and  tenderness,  it  Is  read  with  a cer-  ] 
tain  moisture  and  dimness  of  eye. 


| Wo  observe  that  hydrophobia  is  again 
coming  Into  fashion.  This  reminds  us 
I.  of  the  definition  framed  by  John  Hol- 
llngshead:  “Hydrophobia  is  a peculiar 

madness  that  occasionally  attacks  men 
and  compels  them  to  kill  dogs." 

Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  I 
monthly  paper  of  the  New  England  i 
Anti-Vivisection  Society.  The  N evf  York 
Times  disdusses  a statement  in  the 
latest  number  as  follows: 

"In  the  March  number  of  the  little 


And  the  reason  of  all  this  is  obvlou  '. 
X.  suggests  nothing  beyond  himself, 
Ills  barren  self,  except  that  he  is 
richer  in  this  world's  goods  than  is 
the  one  whom  he  patronizes,  favors, 
oppresses  by  his  swollen  words.  And 
as  to  each  man  the  world  Is  his  own 
representation,  and  only  that  which  ; 
he  sees  has  to  him  any  existence.  X.  ; 
is  the  inhabitant  of  a planet  populated  i 
only  by  men  of  his  own  views  con- 
cerning life  and  its  worth  and  Its  j 
value. 

You  may  have  noticed  this  gregari-  | 
ousness  of  the  brutally  rich  at  clubs,  j 
at  summer  hotels,  and  other  places  ! 
where  men  meet.  Russell  Sage  Is  an  ; 
exception,  for  he  screens  himself  from  j 
the  world  even  when  he  is  obliged  to  ] 
use  a human  body  as  a screen.  The  ! 
rule  holds  true,  however:  the  brutal-  1 
ly  rich  are  gregarious.  Is  It  because  I 
they  fear  a storm  that  they  huddle  { 
together  like  sheep  when  the  sky 
frowns  on  hillside  or  meadow?  Or  is 
it  because  they  know  that  neither 
Mr.  Plutus  nor  Mr.  Midas  nor  Mr. 
Croesus  will  ask  them  for  a trifling 
loan?  Or  is  it  because  they  suspect 
the  indifference  of  the  true  man  toward 
all  that  they  hold  most  dear? 

The  quotation  in  agate  calls  up  the  j 
Whole  question  of  egoism  In  writing. 
Egoism  does  not  consist  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  editorial  "we”  or  the 
pronoun  “I."  The  most  thoroughly 
egoistical  letters  are  often  found  to  be 
written  in  the  third  person. 

Do  you  remember  the  opinion  of  John 
Phoenix  concerning  the  editorial  we? 
He  expressed  it  publicly  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  San  Diego  Herald.  "I 
am  a ‘lone,  lorn  man’  (the  Lord  be 
praised  for  His  infinite  mercy),  and 
though  blessed  with  a consuming  appe- 
tite, 'which  causes  the, keepers  of  the 
house  where  I board  to  tremble,’  I do 
not  think  I have  a tapeworm,  there- 
fore I have  no  claim  whatever  to  call 
myself  ’we.’  ’’ 

What  is  it  that  attracts  you  to  any 
writer?  Is  it  not  his  individuality?  Is 
it  not  the  personal  flavor?  The  musician 
may  quarrel  with  the  opinions  of  von  / 
Biilow.  but  he  nevertheless  reads  this 
pianist’s  essays  and  reviews  with  de- 
light. You  would  not  open  Montaigne 
were  it  not  for  his  "egoism."  Or  what 
would  the  essays  of  Stevenson  be  with- 
out his  talk  about  himself?  Remem- 
ber Pepys,  Dr.  Johnson,  Casanova,  Her- 
bert of  Oherbury.  de  Goneourt. 

Remy  de  Gourmont  says  in  his  pre- 
face to  “Le  Livre  des  Masques”:  "The 
capital  crime  of  a writer  is  conformity,  1 
imitation,  submission  to  rules  and  pre-  ! 
cepts.  His  work  should  be  not  only  the  I 
reflection,  but  the  exaggerated  reflection  j 
of  his  individuality.  His  only  excuse  l 
for  writing  should  be  that  he  writes  ' 
himself,  unveils  to  others  the  kind  of  ( 
world  which  is  mirrored  in  his  own 
looking  glass;  his  only  excuse  should 
he  his  originality;  he  should  say  things 
| that  have  not  been  said  and  he  should 
say  them  in  a fashion  that  has  not 
been  formulated.” 

Now  the  Greeks  said  nearly  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  said;  and  what  they 
forgot  to  say  was  supplied  by  the  Eliz- 
I abethans  and  Montaigne.  The  chief 
I labor  today  should  be  in  the  field  of  ex- 
pression. This  is  why  we  hold  Mr.  John 
L.  Sullivan  in  high  respect  as  a writer. 

He  is  original.  He  is  frank.  Frank-, 
ness  surprises.  It  confounds.  It  irri-  1 
tates.  To  the  smug  it  Is  like  unto  a,, 
slap  in  the  face.  And  so  rare  is  frank-  i 
ness  that  the  man  who  writes  without  ( 
thought  of  concealment  or  the  conven- 
tionalities is  at  once  accused  of  affec- 
tation ; he  is  called  a poseur. 

This  charge  has  been  brought  against 
Walt  Whitman.  But  there  Is  no  truer, 
profounder  thought  than  that  suggested 
In  “So  Long” : 

C'amerado!  This  is  no  book: 

Who  touches  this,  touches  a man; 

It  is  I you  hold,  and  who  holds  you— 

I spring  from  the  pages  into  your  arms — 
decease  call  me  forth. 


It  is  Oh  account  of  this  personal  flavor 
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that  we  like  the  following  editorial  par- 
agraph published  tn  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette concerning  the  late  Professor 
Drummond  The  expression  of  opin-j 
ion  may  be  just  or  unjust.  There  ls| 
no  doubt,  however,  about  the  strong, 
individuality  of  the  reviewer:  “Professor] 
Drummond,  whose  death  we  announced 
last  night,  was  rather  an  amiable  delu- 
sion. Half-educated  Nonconformists 
took  him  to  be  a profound  philosopher: 
the  Spectator  regarded  him  as  a deeply 
learned  naturalist:  but  he  was  neither. 
His  popularity  is  perfectly  intelligible;  [ 
it  is  that  of  Sir  Lewis  Morrjs.  Take  the  ! 
latest  mode  in  one  science,  and  adapt 
it  to  another  with  a vigorous  wrench,  j 
and  you  have  the  originality  of  Pro- 
fessor Drummond.  The  "Natural  Law  I 
in  the  Spiritual  World"  and  "Ascent  of  I 


L.  T.  asks:  “What  iS  really  a Chat- 
eaubriand? 1 do  not  find  the  word 
in  the  dictionary."’  The  Chateaubriand 
was  invented  by  Champeaux.  His  meth- 
od was  to  grill  slowly  a beefsteak  be- 
tween two  other  beefsteaks.  This  pro- 
cess is  for  the  most  part  obsolete:  the 
name  survives. 


Mar 


were  revelations  to  the  conscien-  ! 


tious  young  Dissenter,  who  had  been  j 
unsettled  by  Matthew  Arnold,  but  they  j 
contained  some  amazing  jorgon.  Biogen-  ! 
esls  the  equivalent  of  spiritual  regen-  | 
eration— it  was  jerry-built  science,  in- 
deed. Professor  Drummond  had  always 
the  gift  of  writing  Interestingly,  even 
wlien.  as  in  "Tropical  Africa."  he  was 
laying  down  laws  for  a continent  on 
' the  strength  of  a scamper  over  one 
corner  of  it.  Altogether  he  was  an  en- 
ergetic, clever  man.  but  omniscience  was 
decidedly  his  foible." 


The  following  poem  inspired  by  a he- 
roic deed  which  was  described  at  length 
in  the  Journal  of  Wednesday  was 
written  by  a twelve-year-old  boy  in 
the  Martin  School: 

BRAVE  RVPERT. 

In  Parker  Hill  waters  a child  was  f.ounder- 

>13rjve  Rupert  jumped  in  and  saved  him  from 

drowning: 

The  ehilil  was  but  Rur  years  old. 

And  Rupert  Jumped  in.  although  the  water 
was  cold. 

The  child  was  saved  by  Rupert's  heroic  dive, 
And  when  brought  on  shore  they  said  it 
i so,  would  survive: 

Then  Rupert  was  crowned  with  eternal  bliss. 
Which  one  who  did  such  a noble  deed  should 
&-.■  never  miss. 

Tours  respectfully. 


YVL  tL 


The  man  of  letters  has  usually  a history  c f 
his  own:  his  individuality  is  more  pronounced 
than  the  individuality  of  other  men;  he  lias 
been  knocked  about  by  passion  and  circum- 
stance. All  hla  life  he  has  had  a dislike  for 
lion  roles  and  commonplace  maxims.  There 
Is  something  of  the  gipsy  ir,  his  nature.  He 
Is  to  some  extent  eccentric,  and  he  indulges 
bis  eccentricity.  And  the  misfortunes  of  men 
of  letters — the-  vulgar  and  patent  misfortunes, 
3 mean — arise  mainly  from  the  want  of  har- 
mony bettveen  their  impulsiveness  and  vola- 
t.illy.  and  the  staid  unmcrcurlal  world  with 
which  they  are  brougl.t  into  conflict. 

Mr.  Smith,  you  were  of  another  gen- 
eration. Today  the  truly  successful 
man  of  letters  is  without  pronounced 
' Individuality.  He  has  been  knocked 
about.  It  is  true:  but  only  at  afternoon 
teas  and  receptions.  He  is  a slave  to 
regular  habits.  He  sits  down  to  write 
by  the  clock,  after  a sanitary  break- 
last.  He  leaves  his  desk  punctually 
a"  a self-appointed  hour,  although  the 
sentence  is  not  finished.  He  associates 
the  gipsy  with  dirt,  thievery,  and  an 
opera  by  an  Irishman.  Eccentricity  is 
to  him  as  low  and  deplorable  as  it 
would  be  to  express  an  opinion  in  a 
parlor  that  might  be  outvoted  ten  to 
one.  or  even  raise  eyebrows.  His  mis- 
fortunes are  unsuccessful  Investments; 
these  are  rare,  for  he  is  a prudent 
man.  Like  Chaucer’s  scholar  he  has  a 
book  at  his  bed’s  head;  but  It  Is  a 
bank  book. 


The  modern  successful  man  of  letters 
J«  domestic,  if  he  is  able  to  catch  a 
woman  with  money.  His  answer  to 
any  consequent  shrug  of  shoulders  Is 
“Do  I not  furnish  brains?”  There  Is 
nothing  so  distasteful  to  him  as  con- 
versations concerning  literary  aims,  am- 
bitions, tendencies,  symbolism,  real- 
ism. If  a young  fellow,  almost  over- 
come by  the  honor  of  an  introduction, 
pants  to  know  his  opinion  of  an  au- 
thor or  a book,  the  modern  and  suc- 
c*wful  person  smiles  indulgently  and 
■ays:  “Let  us  not  talk  shop.  I think 

I saw  you  at  Mrs.  Thudlcum's  the  other 
afternoon:  charming  woman;  have  you 
known  her  long?"  But  he  listens  with 
pleasure  by  the  hour  to  praise  of  his 
own  story  of  local  life.  He  shudders 
a the  thought  of  a possible  meeting 
w.tb  a newspaper  man.  He  has  been 
toM  the"  they  live  chiefly  on  sand- 
wiches and  tobacco.  He  deplores  the 


One  of  the  five  female  students  of 
medicine  at  the  University  in  Budapest 
has  a remarkably  fine  head  of  hair.  The 
leading  professor  of  surgery  will  nol  ad- 
mit her  to  his  clinic,  and  he  gives  this 
reason-  “Wool  carries  infection.” 

Here  is  a curious  case  settled  lately 
In  England  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

A woman  went  to  the  HAtel  Mdtropole 
in  Brighton  in  November.  1895.  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  end  of  August, 
1896,  when,  after  reasonable  notice  to 
quit,  shd  was  ejected  by  the  manage- 
ment. She  resented  this  treatment, 
maintaining  her  right  and  her  intention 
to  stay  in  the  hotel  until  it  was  burned 
down.  She  paid  her  bills  regularly,  and 
the  County  Court  Judge  found  that 
she  had  done  nothing  to'  justify  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a traveler.  But  he  also  de- 
cided that  she  had  ceased  to  be  a trav- 
eler and  could  no  longer  rely  upon  her 
common  law  right  of  entertainment  by 
anyone  keeping  a common  inn.  She 

had,  in  fact,  in  his  view,  become  a 

lodger,  whose  tenancy  could  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  by  reasonable  notice. 
That  is  substantially  the  view  upheld 
by  both  the  Superior  Courts  to  which 
the  case  had  been  carried.  The  woman 
might  have  won.  if  she  had  not  declared 
her  intention  to  remain  indefinitely. 
For  a traveler  is  a person  who  is  travel- 
ing or  has  the  intention  to  travel 

“though  that  intention  ■ may  co-exist 
with  a stay  of  undefined  duration.” 

And  this  led  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  doubt  whether  many  of  the  large 
hotels  now  built  at  holiday  resorts  or 
in  Lordon  are  common  inns  at  all  in 
the  eye  of  the  law;  since  it  is  a fine 
point  whether  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
-who  go  to  Brighton  hotels  are  travelers, 
since  they  are  not  on  the  way  to  any- 
where. 

A second-hand  catalogue  published 
this  month  in  Paris  advertises  posters 
by  Bird,  Bradley,  Bragdon,  Brill, 
Foulkes,  Hazenplug,  Hyland,  Penfield, 
Rhead,  Rosenberg,  Unger  and  Wilson. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  posters,  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue,  is  Bradley’s 
for  a Thanksgiving  number  of  the 
Chap  Book.  It  is  quoted  at  seven 
francs.  

W.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: “I  duly  read  in  the  Journal  of 
the  2Sd  Mr.  Ernst’s  instructive  com- 
munication on  the  ‘half-dollar’  inquiry! 
■I  beg  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  not 
Dr.  Murray  that  limited  the  date  to 
b.792.  That  was  my  blunder.  Mr.  Ernst 
seems  to  be  well  able  to  give  Dr.  Murray 
'the  very  oldest  kind  or  kinds  of  quota- 
tions on  the  word  "half-dollar,"  with 
all  the  additional  required  little  par- 
ticulars. A quotation  of  1692,  and  also 
one  of  a middle-period  year,  say  1786  or 
13 792,  would  be  just  the  things  that 
iwould  meet  the  inquiry  for  early  dates. 


tor 


no'icm  Journalism,  and  glv 
viewer’  the  cholc<  of  three 
>iv-.  to  Illustrate  the  sketch 
life  for  a Sunday  edition, 
its  on  seeing  the  proofs, 
rengthens  the  laudatory 
».  He  regrets  the  coarseness 
peare. 


They’ve  found  out  life  and  death— the  first 
Is  known  but  to  the  upper  classes— 

The  second,  pooh!  "Us  at  the  worst 
A dissolution  Into  gases. 

Perhaps  you  sympathize  with  the 
ehrlekers  agaiiijn  "sensational”  news- 
papers and  would  gladly  sign  a petition 
for  the  suppression  of  all  the  disagree- 
able, sad,  incredible  facts  in  this  tool 
daily  life.  You  do  not  wish  to  know,| 
for  instance,  why  a girl  without  a horn 
should  be  tempted  to  inhale  gas  after 
few  dull  days  and  tinseled  nights  spen 
in  the  pursuit  of  forgetfulness.  “No| 
gii-l,”  you  say,  “should  be  without  a 
home.  There  are  societies  to  arrange 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  if  she  should 
try  to  kill  herself,  the  affair  should  be 
kept  quiet.  Everybody  knows  that  there 
are  distressing  things  happening  all 
the  time.  Why  should  respectable  peo 
pie  be  constantly  reminded  of  them?"’ 


file  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
. jould  appear  in  court  and  say  "For 
here  have  wo  no  continuing  city,  but 
we  seek  one  to  come,"  he.  too,  would 
be  suspected  of  madness.  "I  don’t  live, 

1 am  simply  passing;"'  a motto  for  a 
fantastic  tale  that  might  have  been  j 
written  by  Hoffmann,  Poe  or  Dos-  i 
foievsky;  a motto  for  a grim,  cruel  tale  ] 
signed  by  Maupassant.  But  you,  Mr.  ; 
Civet,  who  shriek-— or,  to  speak  politely,  , 
raise  your  well-hied  voice  in  accent- 
uated tones,  against  "sensational”  j 
newspapers,  see  nothing  in  this  story 
but  vulgarity  and  madness. 

Yet  you  read  with  pleasure  of  Dr. 
Johnson  deliberately  putting  his  hand  j 
upon  every  post  as  he  passed;  missing; 
one  of  them,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self and  returning  for  the  ceremony.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Smith’s— for  he 
gave  the  name  Alexander  Smith— trick 
of  ringing  door-bells  is  still  more  enter- 
taining. Why  did  he  ring?  Why  did  he 
wave  hypnotic  hands? 

Do  you  in  a strange  street  never  feel 
a wild  desire  to  know,  as  you  saunter 
along,  what  sort  of  people  live  in  the 
houses,  and  how  the  houses  look  with- 
in? Surely  No.  46  with  its  bulging  front 
is  the  abode  of  hospitality.  No.  47, 
secretive,  with  shades  drawn,  with  1 
front  door  curtained  carefully,  shelters 
counterfeiters.  Out  of  a window  at 
No.  63  a woman  with  a pale  face  looks 
up  and  down  the  street  and  then  hur- 
riedly shuts  the  window  and  pulls  down 
the  blind.  She  has  a birthmark  on  her 
left  cheek.  Her  hail-  is  purple  black. 
.You  stand  still  a moment,  attracted 
and  repelled.  Who  is  she?  Whom  was 
she.  looking-  for?  If  you  should  ring, 
who  would  come  to  the  door,  and 
what  excuse  could  you  give?  And  yet  you 
do  not  care  to  read  about  Mr.  Smith’s 
performances  in  Lexington  Avenue. 

Don  Juan  is  simply  a man  in  search 
of  an  ideal. 

Our  great  and  good  friend  the  Provi-  , 
dence  Journal  declared  a day  or  two 
ago  with  editorial  voice  that  M.  de 
Goncourl  is  “always  amusing  and  often  I 
instructive."  Mr.  de  Goncourt  died 
unfortunately  before  he  received  this 
pontifical  blessing,  but  we  are  refreshed  , 
and  encouraged,  and  we  once  more  lift 
boldly  from  the  journal  of  the  cele- 
brated Frenchman.  Thus  it  was  on 
March  27.  1871,  that  Mr.  de  Goncourt 
'had  a liver-crisis,  which  lasted  14 
hours.  “For  14  hours  I wriggled  like  an 
angleworm  cut  in  two.  Never  in  my 1 
life  haVe  1 suffered  as  much  pain.  It  1 
left  me  shattered,  with  head  widowed 
of  brains,  with  the  weakness  of  a man 
who  has  been  sick  for  a fortnight,  j 
Singular  fact:  this  liver  trouble  which 
killed  my  brother  and  will  surely  kill 
me  is  not  a hereditary  disease;  it  is  a l 
gift  from  literature.” 

And  it  was  on  March  27,  1865,  that  l 
Mr.  de  Goncourt  pointed  out  the  radical 
. difference  between  modern  literature 
and  ancient  literature;  it  is  the  substi- 
tution of  the  particular  for  the  gen- 
eral. He  quoted  “Bt  moriens,  remi- 
niscitur  Argos”;  the  dying  man  does 
not  remember  a particular  spot,  he 
thinks  regretfully  of  the  whole  country, 
Argos.  “Today,”  added  Mr.  de  Gon- 
court, “there  is  not  a man  of  genius 
or  talent,  from  Hugo  to  the  least  of 
us,  who  would  not  substitute  a particu- 
lar locality  for  the  general  country." 
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ABOUT  lUSTC.  ! 

Former  Performances  of 
Balfe’s  “Satanella.” 


Death  Puts  an  End  to  the 
Death-in=Life  of  Falcon. 


And  there  are  queer  as  well  as  dis-l 
tressing  things  that  enter  Into  the  his-( 
tory  of  each  day.  Did  you  read  about 
the  shabbily  dressed,  leng  haired  man 
who  frightened  Lexington  Avenue  in 
New  York  this  week?  He  ran  up  and 
down  stoops  and  yanked  door  bells. 
"When  a servant  ctme  to  the  door,  the 
stranger  stared  and  waved  hypnotic 
hands.  A policeman— for  policemen  are 
often  curious — asked  him  what  he  was 
doing.  "Nothing,'’  replied  the  long- 
y -I  man.  "I  have  to  do  it.  That’s! 
nil.”  The  policeman  took  him  before  a 
Magistrate. 

“Where  do  you  work?” 

"I  don’t  work." 

"Then  how  Co  you  live?"* 

"I  don't  live,  I am  simply  passing." 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players,  Pieces. 


Mall 


ette  says  there  Is 
and  beautiful"  In 
Childhood's  Coun- 


Of  course,  the  Magistrate  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  this  reply.  He 
committed  the  poet-philosopher  for  ex- 
amination as  to  Ms  sanity.  If  the  au- 


"Satanella,"  an  opera  by  Balfe, 
which  will  be  performed  tomorrow  | 
evening  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre,  I 
is  not  well  known  to  modern  audiences.  | 
It  was  first  produced  at  London  Dec.  i 
20,  1858.  The  libretto  was  by  the  late  j 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who  was  then  a 
stage  manager,  and  Edward  Falconer. 
Louisa  and  Susan  Fyne,  Rebecca  ! 
Isaacs,  W.  Harrison  and  Messrs.  A.  St.  ! 
Albyn,  Bartleman,  George  Honey,  Cor- 
rl,  Payne  and  Weiss  were  In  the  cast. 

Mr.  Barrett,  an  enthusiastic  biog- 
rapher of  Balfe,  says  that  "'Satanella'"  I 
was  “a  positive  triumph.”  "The  chief 
air  for  Satanella.  "The  Power  of  Love," 
which  permeates  the  whole  work  and 
forms  the  guiding  theme  of  the  opera, 
was  quickly  caught  up  and  spread 
through  the  town.  ‘ It  made  as  great  a 
sensation  as-  The  Light  of  Other  Days’! 


Bone  two  and'  twenty 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  tha 
a great  share  of  the  Interest  was  du 
to  the  exquisite  singing  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  English  prlma  donnas. 
Miss  Pyne,  ‘the  first  among  them  all." 

* * * The  opera  was  played  the  whole 
season.” 

But  this  famous  air,  "The  Power  of 
Love,”  was  written  ten  years  before 
the  production  of  "Satanella.” 

In  1818  Balfe  began  an  opera  founded 
on  Hugo’s  “Le  Rol  S’amuse,”  from 
which  Verdi’s  librettist,  Plave,  took  the 
subject  o£  “Rigoletto”  (1851).  Balfe 
never  finished  more  than  two  acts.  "It 
may  be,”  says  the  unconsciously  hu- 
morous Mr.  Barrett,  "that  his  moral 
nature  revolted  at  the  equivocal  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  so  he  abandoned  it.” 
Here  is  a specimen  of  the  versification: 
Weep  not,  ’twill  whelm  my  heart, 

To  witness  grief  like  thine. 

Which  to  thy  hopes  may  peace  impart. 

But  only  shatters  mine. 

The  finale  of  the  second  act  of  this 
unfinished  opera  contains  an  air  in 
E major,  "the  melody  of  which  is  the 
first  idea  of  the  beautiful  ‘Power  of 
Love,’  so  effectively  used  afterwards  in 
‘Satanella.’  ” 

# * * 

A play-bill  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
dated  Jan.  13,  1872,  claims  that  the  first 
performance  of  "Satanella”  in  this  city 
was  that  night.  Carl  Rosa  was  con- 
ductor. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Rupert Castle 

Arlmanes Campbell 

Hortenslus . E.  Seguin 

Karl.  .. T.  WhlfCen 

P.rachaehio G.  F.  Hall 

The  Vlezier Bartleman 

First  Pirate Kinross 

Lilia Miss  Scofield 

Stella Mrs  Avnsley  Cook 

Bertha Mrs.  Boudinot 

Satanella Mrs.  Van  Zandt 

* * * 

But  what  was  the  performance  of 
“Satahella”  at  the  Boston  Museum 
April  13,  1863?  "Satanella”  was  an- 
nounced as  "a  new  romantic,  operatic 
spectacle  in  four  acts.”  Among  those 
who  took  part  were  Caroline  Rlchings. 
Peter  Richings,  William  Warren  and 
Mr.  Whalley.  Miss  Richings  sang  some 
of  Balfe’s  music.  From  what  I hear, 
the  first  complete  performapee  of  the 
opera  was  the  one  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre in  1872. 

* r * 

Then,,  have  been  revivals  of  "Satan- 
ella,”  at  London  in  ’84,  -with  Rose 
Hersee  and  J.  W.  Turner  in  the  cast; 
at  New  York  at  the  Standard  Theatre 
in  ’83.  with  Marie  Jansen,  Rose  Temple 
and  Alice  May;  but  the  opera  never  en- 
joyed in  this  or  any  other  country  the 
popularity  of  "The  Bohemian  Girl.” 

* * * 

I mentioned  a week  or  so  ago  the 
death  of  Marie  Cornglie  Falcon  at 
Saint  Cloud.  Feb.  25.  a.t  the  age  of  85. 

I know  of  no  sadder  tale  in  the  his- 
tory of  music  than  that  of  the  woman 
who  created  the  part  of  Rachel  in 
| Halevy’s  “Jewess.” 

There  is  regret  when  a singer  finally 
bows  to  Time  and  quits  the  stage.  There 
is  sorrow  when  a singer  lags  super- 
fluous. There  is  mourning  when  a 
singer  dies  in  the  fullness  of  power. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fate  of 
Miss  Falcon,  which  wafe  Death-in-Life? 

Marie  Cornflie  Falcon  was  born  Jan. 
28,  1812,  at  Paris.  She  entered  the  Con- 
servatory in  1827.  She  obtained  first 
prizes  in  1839  and  1831.  She  first  ap- 
peared at  the  Paris  Opera  July  2.  1832, 
as  Alice  in  "Robert  the  Devil,”  and 
made  a sensation  by  her  song  and  ac- 
tion. She  created  parts  in  “Gustav 
III.,”  “Ali  Baba,”  “The  Jewess,”  "The 
Huguenots”  (Valentine),  “Stradella”  (by 
Niedermeyer). 

Her  voice  was  a pure  soprano,  silvery, 
incisi\»e,  sympathetic  even  when  heard 
above  full  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
compass  was  from  B below  the  staff  to 
D above  it. 

In  1S33  she  was  earning  3000  francs;  in 
1837  25.000. 

One  night  in  "Stradella”  her  voice  sud- 
denly failed  her.  The  curtain  was 
lowered,  the  audience  was  dismissed. 
After  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  malicious  paragraphs  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  which  she  de- 
nied, going  herself  to  the  editorial 
rooms,  she  sang  In  "The  Huguenots.” 
Some  say  she  again  showed  herself  the  [ 
great  artist.  Others  say  that  the  voice  ft 
seemed  changing  to  a contralto.  She  j 
went  to  Italy  In  February,  1838,  In  jj 
search  of  health. 

Strange  were  the  stories  told  of  the  [ 
remedies  employed  to  restore  her  voice;  I 
how  she  sang  In  a glass  bell,  etc.,  etc. 

Paris  crowded  the  opera  house  to  | 
see  her,  March  14,  1840.  She  chose  for  j 
her  benefit  the  second  act  of  "The 
Jewess"  and  the  fourth  of  "The  Hugue- 
nots.” The  tones  were  for  the  most 
part  veiled,  or  cracked.  Finally  she 
could  not  endure  the  mortification.  The 
phrase  “Nuit  fatale,  nuit  d’aiarmes,  Jo 
n’al  plus  d’avenir”  was  of  bitter  sig- 
nificance. Half  fainting,  supported  by 
Duprez,  the  idol  of  the  Paris  opgra  left 
the  stage  and  was  seen  no  more. 

In  1840  the  Government  granted  her 
a pension  of  1500  francs. 

It  was  said  in  1841  that  she  was  sing- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg  With  success; 
that  dangerous  operations  had  given 
back  her  voice.  The  story  was  a fable. 
And  40  years  ago  she  had  disappeared 
so  completely  that  many  did  not  know 
whether  she  were  alive  or  dead. 

She  was  dt -ad  to  art.  She  married,  and 


years  ago  Buyreuth  was  men- 
tioned In  lier  presence.'  ‘'Wagner?" 
she  said.  "Pardon  me  Tor  having  no 
opinion;  I do  not  know  the  works  of 
this  young  composer?’  For  her  music  | 
stopped  with  the  seiqiftk,  act  of  "The  I 
Huguenots."  I 

And  they  say  these  were  her  last 
words:  "JIake  no  announcement  of 

my  death;  put  no  flowers  on  my  tomb;  I 
let  no  one  say  I was  the  Falcon;  she 
died  years  ago.” 

. * . 

Chorley,  who  saw  her  in  her  blazing 
glory,  wrote  this  description;  "She, 
Indeed,  was  a person  to  haunt  even  a 
passing  stranger.  Though  the  seal  of 
her  race  was  upon  her  beauty,  and  it 
wore  the  expression  of  a Deborah  or 
a Judith,  rather  than  of  a Melpomene, 

I have  never  seen  any  actress  who  iri 
lock  or  gestiye  so  well  deserved  the 
style  and  title  of  ttie  Muse  of  Modern 
Tragedy.  Large,  dt  hk,  melancholy  H 


eyes — finely  cut  features — a form, 

though  slight,  not  meagre — and,  above 
all,  an  expressiveness  of  tone  rarely  to 
be  found  in  voices  of  her  register,  which 
was  a legitimate  soprano — the  power 
of  engaging  Interest  by  mere  glance 
and  step  when  first  she  presented  her- 
self, and  of  exciting  the  strongest  emo- 
tions of  pity,  or  terror,  or  suspense,  by 
the  passion  she  could  develop  in  action 
—such  were  her  gifts.  Add  to  these  the 
charms  of  her  youth,  the  love  borne  to 
her  by  all  her  comrades;  and  the  loss 
of  her  voice,  followed  by  the  almost 
desperate  efforts  made  by  her  to  re- 
cover it.  and  her  disastrous  final  ap-  1 
pearance  when  no  force  of  will  could 
torture  destroyed  Nature  into  even  a 
momentary  resuscitation— make  up  one 
of  those  tragedies  into  which  a fearful 
sum  of  wrecked  hope  and  despair  and 
anguish  enters.  Hers  is  a history,  if  all 
tales  are  true,  too  dark  to  be  repeated, 
even  with  the  honest  purpose,  not  of  j 
pandering  to  an  evil  curiosity,  but  of  ; 
pointing  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls 
which  lie  in  wait  for  the  artiste,  and 
of  inquiring,  for  the  sake  of  Art  as 
well  as  of  Humanity  (the  two  are  in- 
separable), if  there  be  no  protection 
against  them— no  means  for  their  avoid- 
ance?” 

If  you  look  in  Arthur  Pougin’s  "Dic- 
tlonnaire  du  Theatre,"  you  will  find 
this  note  to  “Chanteuses”:  "There  are 
dramatic  singers  who  are  described  as 
‘strong  sopranos,’  who  are  also  called 
'Falcons,*  because  several  parts  for 
such  sopranos  were  created  by  Miss 
Falcon.  Characteristic  types  are  the 
parts  of  Alice,  Valentine,  Rachel,  S£- 
lika.” 

And  so,  though  CornMie  Falcon  died 
to  art  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the 
grandeur  of  her  genius  will  character- 
ize the  peculiar  equipment  of  singers 
not  yet  born. 

Philip  Hale. 


married  lately  to  a niece  of 
the  Empress  of  Austria.  Ills  bride  is 
a divorced  woman  with  five  children.  ' 

. -”l33  Katherine  Kautz.  a pupil  of 

her  father,  Mr.  John  Kautz,  and  who  is 

mid«t(hJ?r  m a,  rpmarkable  piano  talent! 
made  lid  first  appeahanee  In  public  In 
a piano  recltul  at  Albany,  N.  V.  on 

mon«  in'  Ioca,1  papers  are  unani- 

mous In  their  praise  of  Miss  Kautz's 

P»i'I°7J?an£e  an<‘  Predict  a brilliant  fu- 
irnnon'ir  Kher’i  T , audience  was  so 

!tnrV5  .bm  . ihcVw  pla.yin,’v  ot  Chopin  s 
id>  In  thirds  that  it  was  vehemently 
redemanded  ” Air.  Kautz  was  a pupil 

slVtlesLeanSi  C>,ConS?,rVatory  ln  the  earlv 
«««?■.  he  afterward  studied  in 

Berlin  with  Tausig.  He  is  a teacher  of 
unusual  abilities.  W’e  have  heard  Miss 
Kahtz  piay.  Her  technique  is  devil-  i 
I ~P„  uncommond  degree,  and  she 

I tohe  hnnhin.1v,ls!l’a.1  11  nders  funding.  It  is 
nonbe  hopcd  that  s,le  'vl11  appear  in  Bos- 

I „ Ballet  Suite  by  Henry  K Hadlev 
1 formerly  of  Boston,  at  present  director 
uf  ™loiC  at  St-  Paul's  School  in  Gar- 
fhe  CAm  Wias  Pel'f°rmed  at  a concert  of 
(NewA-^rkw!1  Symphony  Orchestra 
The  Sun  says  of 
: Hadley  s suite  is  distinctly  mer- 

totous,  not  profound  or  strikingly  orig- 

p?n«btni  nlalllfcsiine'  a tndfTht  and  vlv^_ 

clous  talent  on  the  composer's  part.  It 
th-ft°wana^  rnusl.°  *n  the  better  sense  of 
a01d~ music  for  the  many,  and  as 
such  deserving  higher  praise  for  spon- 
taneity, capital  rhythm  and  effective 
scoring.  The  suite  was  composed  in 
Vienna,  and  its  third  movement  bears 
the  distinctive  earmarks  of  that  fas- 
cinating home  of  the  dance.  The  young 
composer  was  present  yesterday  after- 
Playing  among  the  first  violins 
during  the  performance  of  his  music, 
and  he  received  the  applause  of  'the  au- 
ulence  in  a spirit  of  modesty  as  encour- 
aging as  it  was  becoming’." 

.i?V5,co1<1  scene  of  the  flrst  act  of 
Alfred  Bachelet’s  opera,  "Fiona,”  was 
given  at  EffLamoureux  concert  Feb.  21. 


tilings  bettor  In  Italy.'  H^^,voung,  Tango 
a"  PS  cot  (luctoFs  choir 
The  n nrtifr.  f company  of  soldiers, 
Jim  audience  was  fattened  at  this  hut 

leader  had  l he  protection  of  H 
detachment  ,f  pollcem! n.  w 1,1°  h wa» 
necessary  for  his  safety.  This  inethod 
to  !?*'  s,,c'b  a difficulty  is  rather 
'?  'h"  advantage  of  the  audiences . 

L 'n®110?,  het,vvt'e»  Singer  and  manager 
Is  allowed  to  Interfere  in  Italy  with  tile 
enjoyment  of  the  public,  and  the  an! 
hif'di0  4ba£  bus  paid  i(s  money  is  tint  to 
?®^laaPpo|nted.  This  same  principle 
anrt^n  itrik'n  ”!0Si  Kuropca n countries. 
™,Vlr‘k,JI(!  instance  of  the  point  of 
I ^rom  which  these  matters  are  re- 
! far(;fa  fiere  and  In  Europe  was  afforded 
bj  a circumstance  that  occurred  In 
?aHs  not  a great  many  years  ago.  A 
Oman  supposed  to  be  intoxicated  was 
hissed  from  the  stage,  ar.d the  audicYtco 
1 r UP" f* 0 11  s' 1 >'  indignant  over  the 
a !?/*, »'  'yby  should  you  care  so  much 

about  such  a matter?"  was  a Question 
put  to  a Frenchman.  ."Here  in  Paris 
you  are  not  supposed  to  be  so  critical 
of  what  your  stage  people  do.”  “We 
don  t care  a sou  what  they  do,”  the 
Frenchman  answered,  "so  long  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  their  work  on 
Y'u  we  are  Particular  about 
that,  and  when  we’ve  paid  our  money 

w?e  what  ,hpy  promlsecf 

, linp  very  Sharply  at  that 

point.” N.  Y.  Sun,  March  26 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  was  no  Symphony  concert  last 

night. 

Perron  has  resigned  from  the  Dres- 
den Opera  Company. 

De  Anna,  the  baritone,  is  still  ln  New 
York  open  to  engagements. 

Darclee  sang  the  part  of  Manon  In 
Lisbon  Feb.  21  with  great  success. 

Johannes  Elmiblad  has  been  appointed 
Intenaant  of  the  Stockholm  Opera1. 

Maurice  Gran  has  engaged  Stella 
Brazzl  for  the  next  season  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. 

Thomas's  "Songe  d'une  nult  d'  et6” 
has  been  sung  at  Padua  for  the  first 

time  In  Italy. 

Welngartner,  it  appears,  uses  the  horn 
n3iance  of  Nlkisch  at  the  end  of  the 
‘ Tannhauser"  overture. 

Adele  Lewing  played  at  a concert  in 
New  York  the  18  piano  pieces  by  Schu- 
mann, Chopin  and  herself. 

”Fathm6,”  an  opera  by  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  who  is  blind,  has  been 
produced  with  success  at  Oldenburg. 

Georg  Liebllng,  the  pianist,  was  im- 
prisoned in  Berlin  for  14  days  for  box- 
ing a critic’s  ears.  Truly  a mild  pun- 
ishment. 

Glazounoff’s  sixth  symphony  in  C 
minor  has  been  performed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  first  movement  is  said  to  be 

by  far  the  best. 

Vergnet,  the  tenor,  has  been  named 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, to  take  the  place  oi  ihe  late 
Salnt-Yves-Bax,  who  was  his  teacher. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Paris  ODera 
ih  1896  were  3.I9S.408  francs  63  centimes; 
if  the  OpSra  Comique  1,515,595  francs 
50  centimes;  Concerts  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, 174,997  francs. 

August  Skerle,  harper  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra  of  Munich,  went  mad  after 
playing  at  the  first  performance  of 
Kienzl's  “Hellrr.ar,  the  Madman,”  and 
lied  at  Graz  at  the  age  of  43. 

Helene  Goodrich,  “An  American  sing- 
er,” did  not  meet  with  much  success 
n her  concert  at  Berlin.  Her  voice 
s said  to  be  without  color  or  sym- 
pathy and  her  interpretation  to  be  with- 
put  life. 

Frieda  Simonson,  who  appeared  in  this 
-.untry  as  an  infant  phenomenon,  gave 
concert  lately  in  Frankfort  and  won 
he  praise  of  critics  and  public;  She 
ridied  with  Clara  Schumann  until  the 

Jh  of  the  latter. 

Xcks,  the  baritone  of  the  Munich  , 
x »has  had  an  Interesting  career 
I ed  the  horn  in  a small  theatre  1 
\a.  Discovered  as  a singer  he 
a member  of  the  Prague  Opera 
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Bachelet  took  the  prix  de  Rome  ill  1890. 
fine  subject  of  his  opera  is  the  triumph 
oi  pure  love  over  sensual  love.  Flathel 
holds  the  hunter  Patrick  prisoner  in 
her  magic  castle,  aqd  charms  him  bv 
her  spells.  The  youth  cannot  forget  the 
shepherdess,  Fiona,  and  he  speaks  her 
nurne  in  sleep.  The  enraged  Flathel 
orders  her  slaves  to  bring  Fiona  to  the 
castle.  They,  led  by  the  dwarf.  Turl 
come  in  search  of  the  young  girl,  who 
!3  Willing,  yes  eager,  to  go,  persuaded 
: that  she  will  soon  see  her  dear  sweet- 
i heart.  "Bachelet  is  one  of  those  rare 
composers  who  know  how  to  combine 
| melodic  inspiration  with  polyphonic 
science.  His  music  is  always  lucid  and 
generally  original,  although  he  occa- 
sionally appropriates  formulas  of  Ber- 
lioz and  Wagner.  He  abuses  at  times 
the  upper  register  In  the  voices  as  well 
as  in  tiie  orchestra.  This  composer, 
whose  works  were  unknown  by  the 
public,  whose  name  was  unknown  the 
night  before,  was  applauded  that  Sun- 
day by  an  enthusiastic  audience  in  a 
way  to  make  more  than  one  veteran 
jealous. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  writes:  "At 

the  Costanzi  Theatre  there  is  a com- 
pany of  marionettes.  Romans  delight 
in  these  performances.  At  one  time 
marionettes  were  the  only  actors  al- 
lowed in  Rome.  The  Fiano  Palace 
theatre  used  to  be  celebrated  for  its 
marionette  performances,  and  there 
i have  been  men  who  made  themselves 
directing-  them.  The  last  of  these 
[ marionettes’  speakers  died  only  a few 
years  ago.  They  used  to  compose  their 
comedies  as  they  went  on,  and  for  sub- 
jects  would  seize  upon  the  latest  scan- 
e.al  of  the  day.  They  were  hard  upon 
the  aristocracy,  and  sometimes  even 
on  the  priests  and  Cardinals.  Men  on 
horseback  and  ladies  in  their  chairs 
would  stay  and  look  on  when  these 
marionettes  performed  in  the  streets. 
ki  ? wit  of  the  speakers  was  prover- 
bial. Now,  these  marionettes  are  made 
to  act  in  real  plays,  ballets,  and  va- 
rieties. There  are  dancing  and  sing- 
ing as  well  as  talking.  They  perform 
skirt  dancing  as  no  living  dancer  ever 
did,  and  they  imitate  vaudevfPc  sing- 
ers better  than  the  singers  thejmselves : 
They  are  really  very  funny.  More 
Tunny  than  all,  however,  is  to~  SeP  how 
our  good  Romans  enjoy  this  relic  of  : 
olden  days.  At  one  time,  when  wo- 
men were  not  allowed  to  appear  on  a 
Roman  stage,  the  same  restriction  was 
placed  on  marionettes!  It  was  not  till 
after  the  French  Revolution  that  wo- 
men  were  allowed  to  tread  the  boards 
of  a Roman  theatre,  and  the  public 
indignation,  even  then,  knew  no 
bounds.  Religion  was  offended,  it  was 
said.  Public  morals  were  threatened 
and  corruption  had  pervaded  Rome 
py  the  innovation.  Nay,  the  very  ex- 
istence  of  Rome  was  threatened!  For- 
tunately,  Rome  is  eternal,  and  .she 
survived.  It.  was  ill  1798  when  a wo- 
man  first  sang  in  Rome,  but  the  pub- 
lic was  so  strong  against  this  that 
one  man  soprano  had  to  be  retained 
to  sing  with  her.  The  funniest  thing 
however,  occurred  when  a female 
marionette  was  first  introduced  in  a 
marionette  ballet.  The  public  made  an 
uproar  because  the  skirts  of  the  wood- 
en dancers  were  not  long  enough.  The 
{ curtain  had  to  be  lowered.  The  fol- 
lowing night  the  marionette  wooden 
dancers  wore  skirts  to  the  ground,  and 
I the  morals  of  Rome  were  saved.  This 
I was  toward  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury How  Romans  have  changed  since 
then!” 

J New  Yorkers  who  went  to  hear  Col. 
Mapleson's  company  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  during  Its  season  there  last 
autumn  probably  remember  a fiery 
young  Italian  named  Tango,  who  con- 
ducted "Andrea  Chenier”  and  one  or 
two  of  the  other  operas  in  the  reper- 
toire. This  young  man,  who  was  only 
little  more  than  20,  had  a mop  of  long 
black  hair  that  shook  and  waved  in 
the  air  sympathetically  with  the  im- 
petuous actions  of  the  director.  Evi- 
dently Signor  Tango’s  American  ex- 
periences made  him  suspicious  of  im- 
presarios or  dubious  about  their  prom- 
ises. Not  long  ago  he  was  to  conduct 
a performance  of  opera  in  the  Theatre 
Rossini  at  Pesaro,  whither  he  had  gone 
on  the  invitation  of  his  friend  Mas- 
cagni. But  Signor  Tango  refused  to  go 
into  the  conductor’s  chair  until  his  sal- 
ary had  been  paid.  Mascagni  look  sides 


As  I was  a-walking  across  the  street— and 
perhaps  I hurried  a little  to  avoid  the  car- 
riages—my  halo  became  unfastened,  and  it 
fell  Into  the  mud.  Fortunately  I had  time 
enough  to  pick  it  up;  but  the  unhappy  idea 
stole  to  my  mind  that  here  was  an  unlucky 
omen;  and  I could  not  shake  the  idea  away; 
and  that  day  I could  not  rest. 


j It  was  not  merely  that  the  halo 
| dropped.  Your  chief  anxiety  was  lest 
j some  one  saw  you  momentarily  without 
it.  It  made  no  difference  whether  the 
onlooker  was  the  peerless  Miss  Eusta- 
cia  driving  with  Old  Chimes  from  the 
, railroad  station — for  the  fine  old  gen- 
| tleman  is  back  from  Carson — or  the 
little  Pole  that  sells  newspapers  by 
shouting  horrors.  You  were  without 
the  halo.  And  yet  with  -what  pains  did 
you  fasten  it  to  your  head  before  you 
left  your  room. 


Boston  front  has  a specific  meaning. 
Men  in  other  cities  may  put  up  a front, 
but  it  is  not  always  plausible,  and  It 
is  never  authoritative.  The  Boston 
front  bulges  with  respectability.  No 
one  here  would  be  ras'h>  enough  to  beat 
his  head  against  the  solid  structure  of 
brick.  But  we  have  heard  that  a cyn- 
ical, adventurous  stranger  poked  his 
finger  through  one  cf  the  most  im- 
pressive fronts  in  the  city;  for,  lo  and 
behold,  the  front  was  a painted  sham. 

How  afraid  are  some  of  us  to  admit 
that  after  all  we  know  very  little.  How 
seldom  do  you  hear  in  a.  club  the  an- 
swer, "I  don’t  know”— an  answer  as 
sweet  as  the  waters  of  Gelum  in  the 
desert  of  arrogance.  Have  you  never 
seen  a man,  even  wnen  he  was  talking,  ! 
and  one  of  a group,  look  anxiously  into  j 
a mirror,  to  see  if  his  halo  was  in 
order?  For  a halo,  unlike  an  overcoat  ; 
or  umbrella,  is  never  checked  ln  the 
cloak  room. 


We  should  think  that  the  tumble  of 
a halo  would  be  as  mortifying  as  the 
cudden  necessity  of  wearing  kilts  would 
he  to  a sensitive  man  borp  outside  Scot- 
land. No  wonder  the  Highlanders  at 
Candia  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
natives.  The  Scotch  are  indeed  a brave 
people.  Do  you  remember  the  picture 
of  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  "en  mon- 
tagnard,”  the  suitor  of  Ethel  Newcome? 
A nation  thus  dressed  in  kilts  and  de- 
lighting in  the  hag-pipe  should  have 
conquered  the  world.  We  can  under- 
stand no  more  daring  bravery  than 
wearing  the  one  and  listening  to  the 
other. 

If  Mr.  Sehoeffel  should  announce  that 
money  w-ould  be  refunded  in  case  either 
! Calv£  or  Jean  de  Reszke  were  prevented 
by  sickness  from  appearing,  would  it 
j n°t  console  some  who  remember  the 
j caprices,  superstitions,  misfortunes  of 
the  former?  No  manager  is  able  to 
| guarantee  the  appearance  of  a singer, 
especially  under  the  climatic  conditions 
| of  Boston.  AnS  it  is  too  much  for  a, 
public  to  expect  or  demand.  • Will  the 
day  come  when  fashionable  audiences 
I will  think  first  of  the  opera,  and  then 
of  the  cast? 

The  New  York  Sun  argues  in  behalf  I 
of  the  annual  cattle  show'  In  Massa- 
chusetts. "Would  any  man  or  boy  with  ' 
a heart  in  his  bosom  give  up  cattle 
show  for  a hundred  farmers’  institutes? 
Not  much.  Only  the  etiolated  Mug- 
wump temperament  would  be  content 
•to  have  cattle  show  and  all  its  golden 
joys  and  side  shows  abolished.  Why, 
if  cattle  show  were  to  be  shown  no 
more,  not  a thing  in  Massachusetts 
would  care  to  grow,  and  sheep  would 
hunt  do/ts  in  pure  desperation.”  Yes, 
but  we  understand  that  the  quality  of 
the  card  gingerbread  sold  at  cattle 
shows  has  deteriorated  sadly. 

W.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Dr. 


• Murray,  -ptmor-ln-awWT  nr  u,,.  \ 

i or  Oxford  Dictionary,  wrUes 

,to  a correspondent  In  Manchester,  this 
that  ,he  lnHt  ,hr«‘.  <>r  closing-up 
.sections,  in  I),  of  volume  3.  of  the  work 
ar® , n.  type  !in<l  corrected,  and  will  be 
I published  soon— the  first  section  on 
n^rl!  1 amJ  other  'wo  sections  on 
'll  y ; .-n,ls  VOIume  wm  bp  composed  of 
l and  E,  and  the  latter  letter  has  been 
ready  for  some  time.  F,  most  of  which 
has  appeared,  will  make  the  first  half 
of  volume  •}.  and  this  letter  will  be 
finished  this  year.  O,  which  Is  now  ! 

half  w111  n“  thp  s,,,’ond 

n,  , ® '■  "’  h J’  K’  con- 

stitute volume  5,  and  this  volume  will 
end  ‘he  first  half  of  the  dictionary. 
Dr.  Bradley  edited  the  third  or  last  1 
stage  of  E is  editing  the  same  of  F I 
and  will  edit  the  same  of  G.  Dr.  Mur-  I 

ray  hl,TseI£  is  now  at  ihe  third'  stag,"  1 
of  the  first  sections  of  H." 


Here  is  a singular  instance  of  man’s 
passion.  We  quote  from  a London  ex- 
change: "At  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the 
public  examination  was  held  of  J Wood 
Gordon,  formerly  a Major  in  the  Indian 
army.  The  bankrupt  retired  in  Decem- 
ber. 1895,  after  20  years’  service,  with  a 
pension  of  about  £250  reduced  by  deduc- 
tions to  about  £210  per  annum.  This,  he 
said,  was  .scarcely  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  and  family.  He  was 
jiassionatelv  fond  of  theatricals,  and 
ln  order  that  his  money  might  not  be 
dissipated  in  that  way  he  had  given  an 
authority  for  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
sion to  his  wife.” 


A notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin  remind- 
ing men  of  science  and  Inventors  all 
over  the  world  that  the  eleventh  Bres- 
sa  prize  (value  9600  f.)  will  be  awarded 
lhe  close  of  1898,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bequest,  to  the  man  who  during 
!}e.^eaTiS  1895-98  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Turin,  "have 
•made  the  most  important  and  useful 
discovery,  or  published  the  most  val- 
uable work  on  physical  and  experimen- 
ts, science,  natural  history,  mathe- 
.matics.  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
pathology,  as  well  as  geology,  history 
geography,  and  statistics."  ' . 
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OPERAREVIVED. 

Balfe’s  “Satanella”  as  Sung  al 
Castle  Square— Lifeless  and 
Dull  Performance. 


Balfe’s  "Satanella"  was  performed 
last  night  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Hirschfeld  con- 
ducted. The  ca3t  was  as  follows: 

Rupert Richie  Ling 

Hortensius Lindsay  Morison 

Karl  Hoffman j.  p.  Hanslute 

Bracaccio j.  k.  Murray 

Vizier  of  Tunis John  Read 

Ar! manes W.  H.  Clarke 

pelio Hattie  Belle  Ladd 

Addle  Norwood 

Satanella Carrie  Roma 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Peter  Dttn- 
ducketty,  who  once  proposed  to  go  to 
a picnic?  To  enlarge  the  joy  and 
please  the  widow,  he  engaged  three 
I British  professors  connected  with  a 
Gravesend  steamer  and  made  .them 
[practice  the  Satanella  quadrilles  be- 
• cause  "The  Power  of  Love”  was  in 
them.  “It’s  the  widow’s  favorite,” 
cried  Dunducketty,  as  he  heard  the 
music  outside  his  lodgings  and  began 
to  dance.  The  air  is  heard  throughout 
i the  farce,  and  as  at  the  end  poor  Dun- 
I ducketty  takes  off  his  light  coat,  "the 
| cerulean  emblem  of  juvenile  frivolity" 

J and  gives  sound  advice  to  the  audience, 
the  musicians  are  heard  playing  "The 
Power  of  Love”  in  the  distance;  and 
“the  air  is  taken  up  immediately  by  the 
orchestra.” 

This  tune  and  the  singing  by  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Harrison  made  "Satanella” 
popular  in  1858.  I doubt  If  a spirited 
performance  would  save  this  opera 
In  1897  from  the  reproach  of  dullness. 

* * * 

The  libretto  contains  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  was  dear  to  the  Brit- 
ish public  of  1858:  gaming  scene, 

haughty  Princess,  Satan,  drinking  song, 
Pirates,  slave  market,  conflict  between 
good  and  evil,  virtue  triumphant  and 
Satan  baffled.  The  morality  of  the 
piece  is  eminently  commercial.  Rupert 
| gains  wealth  and  his  bride  by  Satan- 
j ella’s  aid,'  and  then  proposes  to  re- 
pudiate his  bond.  Finally,  like  unto 
a good  Englishman  of  today,  he  Is  in- 
terested ln  saving  Satanella’s  soul  after 
he  Is  sure  of  the  material  profits  gained 
by  her  aid. 

Yet  If  you  view  this  libretto  in  proper 
spirit,  dialogue  and  lyrics  furnish  gen- 
uine amusement.  "Dearest  Leila,  why 
is  thy  brow  o’ereast  with  gloom,”  has 
the  good,  familiar  ring;  and  Rupert’s 
song, 

“No  prize  can  fate  on  man  bestow 
Like  love  In  woman's  breast. 

A light  that  brightest  shines  in  woe, 

And  blessing,  then  is  blest,” 
is  worthy  of  our  old  friend  Alfred 
Bunn,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  immortal 
lyrics  of  "The  Bohemian  Girl.” 


If  you  taKe  EhVlibretto  seriously,  you  ; 
will  find  It  a dull  hotch-potch.  And 
Arlmanes.  the  foul  fiend,  must  be  add- 
ed to  the  great  gallery  of  operatic 

"The  Power  of  Love"  Is  the  one  tune 
In  "Satanella" : it  Is  a pretty  air  In  it- 
self. and  it  is  treated  with  taste  by  the 
co’nposer.  With  this  exception  the  mu- 
s!C_i*  of  third  rate  ballad  order.  The 
gaming  scene— which  was  lifted  without 
doubt  from  "Robert  tho  Devil,"  is  about 
as  exciting  as  a Patent  Office  Report, 
af.d  the  other  concerted  numbers  are 
commonplace. 

Kfforts  to  revive  this  opera  have  not 
met  with  large  success.  Turned  into  a 
spectacle  with  pretty  ballet  girls,  gor- 
geous scenery,  and  a transformation 
scene,  the  piece  met  with  favor  for  a 
time.  As  an  opera,  "Satanella"  is  in 
the  same  condition  as  Juitus  Caesar  and 
a door  nail. 

The  performance  last  night  was  not 
r.p  t0  the  standard  of  the  Castle  Square. 
Miss  Roma  has  a very  sympathetic 
voice,  which  she  does  not  always  use 
with  skill.  In  action  she  is  inclined 
to  be  rigid  and  perfunctory.  There  is 
excellent  stuff  in  her.  and  it  is  a pity 
that  she  i$  not  freer  in  delivery  and 
gesture.  Mr.  Ling  was  sweet  and 
amiable  even  in  the  most  embarrassing 
or  dramatic  situations.  Miss  Norwood 
as  a fiery  Sicilian  Princess  was  funnier 
than  Mr.  Morison  with  his  pedantic 
gags,  and  her  resistance  to  the  Pirates 
is  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  chorus 
and  orchestra  were  often,  respectable, 
and  at  times  excellent.  After  all,  the 
feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
thunderbolt,  which  played  its  part 
promptly  and  accurately. 

The  operetta  next  week  will  be  “The 
Chimes  of  Normandy.” 

Philip  Hale. 


lByer  had  a live  dollar  bill  in  'fils  life!*’ 
Now  who  do  you  suppose  the  miserable 
man  was.  or  is — for  he  may  still  live 
in  spite  of  the  withering  denuncia- 
tion? 

And  what  did  the  man  mean  who  said 
to  his  friend  in  Washington  Street  :six 
years  ago — the  words  still  ring  in  our 
ears — "It  took  me  six  weeks  to  find 
her.  and  the  alley  is  only  ten  feet  wlde”?| 
We  have  eourted  correspondence  on  the! 
subject  before  this,  but  no  explanation  '■ 
has  been  made.  Was  he  talking  about  a 
cat  or  a girl;  or  did  ho  come  from  Nova 
Beotia,  where  they  speak  of  a clock  as 
"she"? 
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are  there,  one  is  of  the  Sea. 


And  Mr.  Thayer  said:  "Ixmis  Aldrich 
is  in  New  York.  I was  in  my  room  on 
tho  fifth  floor  of  the  hotel  and  I heard 
him  down  in  the  office  telling  the  clerk 
that  he'd  lost  his  voice." 


We  understand  there  is  a Society  of 
Janitors  for  common  benefit  and  pro- 
tection. Oh,  the  irony  of  that  word 
“protection!"  Yesterday  we  were  at 
work  on  the  second  chapter  of  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  entitled  "The  Influence 
of  Ham  on  German  Thought."  The 
Janitor  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
study  with  a book  in  his  hand.  “Mr. 
Smithers,"  he  said.  "There  is  a line  of 
Virgil  that  I canr.ot  translate.  How 
would  you  construe  ‘pellibus’  ?"  We 
looked  at  the  passage  long  and  earnest- 
ly. “George,  this  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  Some  say  it  means  'by 
the  skin  of  their  teeth.'  others  prefer 
4Jn.  winter-tents."  " George  thanked  us 
so  heartily  that  we  smelt  irony.  "[ 
thought  I would  ask  you  because  I 
■understand  you  are  literary.”  We  re- 
membered the  existence  of  Barrett 
Wendell,  Judge  Grant  and  Prof.  Arlo 
Bates.  “Oh,  no.  George;  we  write  for 
newspapers.  It's  not  at  all  the  same 

i thing."  

Taverner  in  Time  and  the  Hour  talks 
as  follows:  "My  own  life  has  been  a 
little  embittered  by  an  inability  to 
verify  the  following  anecdote:  In  the 
life  of  some  English  merchant-philan- 
thropist it  is  stated  that  this  worthy 
man  had  discovered— among  other  in- 
ventions for  the  alleviation  of  mankind 
—a  simple  device  for  the  convenient 
eating  of  porridge  or  hasty  pudding. 
Instead  of  distributing  the  butter  and 
Juolasse3  (or  other  sweetening  agent) 
equally  over  the  mass,  a sort  of  crater 
-was  to  be  made  in  the  centre,  eircum- 
valiated  by  the  hot  pudding;  therein 
Was  to  be  placed  the  butter,  which, 

' jbhfin  melted,  was  to  be  mixed  with  the 
nyrup.  These  would  form  a reservoir 
sauce.  Beginning  on  the  circumfer- 
ence. the  eater  would  eat  toward  the 
centre,  dipping  each  spoonful  in  his 
sauce.  This  simple  invention,  the  ex- 
cellent book  went  on  to  say,  had  proved 
bn  inestimable  blessing  to  millions.” 


This  wretched  practice  of  street-ear 
Introduction  is  responsible  for  much  un- 
easiness and  curiosity.  You  are  going 
home.  You  sit  or  stand  next  Fer- 
guson, a bore  of  railway  tunnel  propor- 
tions. He  says  cheerfully,  "Let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  my  old  friend  ; he 

lives  out  our  way."  You  do  not  catch 
tho  name:  It  may  be  Ahasuerus  or 
Smith.  The  unknown  remarks,  "This 
isn’t  much  of  a day.”  You  answer, 
"Well,  it's  March,  you  know."  The  con- 
versation conducted  on  these  safe  lines 
stops  suddenly,  as  though  the  conduc- 
tor had  bitten  it  in  two.  A fortnight 
after  you  notice  a man  staring  at  you. 
He  is  a stranger.  Still  he  stares.  You 
look  at  your  boots  You  examine  your 
person  up  to  the  neck.  You  feel  of  your 
cravat  to  see  that  it  is  not  riding  proud- 
ly above  the  collar.  Ah!  it  must  be 
your  hat.  which  is  a little  individual 
for  Boston;  but  you  have  the  proud 
consciousness  of  owing  $4  for  it.  There 
is  still  that  baleful  glare.  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  stand  it.  You  stare  hack. 
You  might  as  we(l  frown  down  a boiler. 
You  either  leave  the  car  five  blocks 
this  side  your  destination,  or  go  to  1 
the  front  platform,  where  it  is  blowing 
a gale.  Next  day  you  meet  Ferguson. 
He  says,  "Hallo  old  man;  I saw  Go- j 
lightly  last  night.  He  said  you  cut  him  I 
dead  yesterday  in  a street  car,  and  he ' 
.wanted  to  know  if  you  were  anybody 
in  particular.  I told  him  you  were  a 
good  fellow,  but  absent-minded.  Come 
over  to  the  house  tonight.  He  will  be 
.there  and  we’ll  have  a game  of  whist." 
And  ever  afterward  you  hate  Ferguson. 


Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin,  in  the  course 
of  delightful  remarks  on  the  late  affair 
at  Carson,  remarks:  “Some  years  ago 

two  copies  of  a new,  illustrated  edition 
of  'Boxiana,'  which  is  an  elaborate 
record  of  the  English  prize  ring,  were 
sold  in  Boston,  and  the  purchasers 
were  two  good  men  — John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Who  doubts  that  they  would 
tooth  have  taken  a look  at  the  kineto- 
scope  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
granted  to  them?" 
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rrner  then  says  that  he  can- 
e story,  and  he  Is  obliged  to 
» skepticism  of  the  world. 
hav<  read  of  this  phllan- 
dleeovery,  but  we  cannot 
or  the  book  in  which  he 
re  have  a vague  Idea  that  It 
e old-fashioned  reader.  Other 
haunt  us.  Car.  Taverner 
! this  line  is  to  be  found: 
to  me,'  said  one.  ‘I'll  take 
he  Captain.”  We  remember 
di,lalmcd  thirty  years  ago 
youth  with  aggressive  cow- 
rousers  at  half-mast. 


"Lusitanian”  wrote  to  us  March  27: 
"You  are  a scholarly  man,  and  I there- 
fore beg  of  you  to  protest  against  the 
follow'lng,  which  appears  in  today’s 
Journal,  in  the  column  next  but  one  to 
your  own: 


A Paris  newspaper  acquaints  us  with 
an  instance  of  true  patriotism.  Desir- 
ing to  tight  for  Greece  against  the 
Turks,  Cesar  Badoufoupoulo,  who  had 
been  earning  a scanty  living  in  Paris, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  be- 
hooved him  to  return  to  his  native 
shores.  But  Cesar  was  without  money. 
The  young  fellow  decided  to  walk,  and 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  fol- 
low the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediter- 
ranean Railway.  He  got  as  far  as 
Charenton,  when  a railway  official  ar- 
rested him.  Cesar  was  told  that  he 
must  follow  the  highway  for  the  rest 
of  his  journey,  but,  admiring  the  young 
fellow’s  sentiment  and  courage,  the 
commissary  gave  him  a little  assist- 
ance to  help  him  on  his  way. 


He  is  a scholar  undoubtedly,  Sir,  but  re-  f 
member  that  he  would  run  from  the  word, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  world's  business  to 
run  after  him.  I hate  a fellow  whom  pride,  j 
or  cowardice,  or  laziness  drives  Into  a cor- 
ner and  who  does  nothing  when  he  is  there 
but  sit  and  growl;  let  him  come  out  as  I 
do,  and  bark.  

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  our  esteemed 
townsman.  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  interested 
In  scientific  subjects  and  showing  un- 
expected versatility  at  a comparatively 
late  period  of  life.  The  Journal  of 
Experimental  Medicine,  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, publishes  an,  article  by  Thomas 
B.  Aldrich,  entitled  “A  Chemical  Study 
of  the  Secretion  of  the  Mephitis  Me- 
philica  (commonly  called  skunk),  With 
Remarks  on  the  Physiological  Proper- 
ties." We  have  not  seen  this  poem 
toy  Mr.  Aldrich.  Is  it  in  quatrain  form 
or  in  blank  verse? 


kin. 


crowded  street  or 
permission  of  the  ' 
y from  a bacilli  cj 
tating  snatches  of 
pretty  girls — onci 
blonde— were  scud-  I 
v burying  ground, 
affirmation:  "He?", 
v-r  heat— "He?  He 


CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Note  Bern. 

He  Purtbido  deitar  papeis  o cisco 
nas  rear.  kuem  u flzer  sujeltase  a 
aer  punido,  com  a lei. 


“There  is  no  such  word  in  Portuguese 
as  ‘He,’  neither  Is  there  a 'Kuem;'  and 
as  to  ‘Puribido’  (prohibldo?),  that  Is 
simply  awful.  'Note'  should  be  'Nota.' 
‘Sujerta-se’  is  correct.”  "Lusitanian” 
flatters  us.  All  we  know  about  the  } 
Portuguese  is  what  a seafaring  man  J 
told  us:  "They  are  a frivolous  people, 
easily  amused. 

Mr.  John  B.  Schoeffel  announces  that 
In  case  either  Mrs.  Calvt*  or  Jean  de 
Keszke  Is  unable,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, to  appear  or.  any  evening  as  ad- 
vertised, tlie  money  will  be  returned 
to  holders  of  single  tickets  for  that  par- 
ticular performance.  This  is  an  emi- 
nently sensible  announcement,  one  that 
shows  tlie  Intention  of  the  manage- 
ment to  carry  out  its  promises  to  the 
letter.  Let  us  hope  that  superstition 
or  sickne  will  not  prevent  Calve  from 
appearin’  here  as  Gounod's  Marguerite. 


It  was  on  March  31,  1887,  that  Mrs. 

Daudet  told  Mr.  de  Goncourt  about  the 
meeting  of  the  Academy.  She  was 
asked  how  Copp^e  acted  during  the 
address  of  Leconte  de  Lisle.  She  re- 
plied: “He  looked  at  the  cupola.”  And 
de  Goncourt  adds,  “ 'To  look  at  the 
cupola'  may  now  become  the  phrase  to 
describe  the  abstraction  of  an  Academi- 
cian, the  dissimulation  of  his  impres- 
sions and  feelings  while  an  antipathist 
is  talking."  

The  Princess  de  Caraman-Chimay  was 
interviewed  a few  days  ago  by  a Paris 
reporter.  She  is  resting  on  her  way  to 
Spain.  She  is  still  in  love  with  Rigo, 
and  she  makes  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  she  has  not  been  bored  since 
she  made  his  acquaintance. 


They  are  trying  to  break  the  will  of 
a woman,  who  lived  at  Louth,  England, 
because  the  testatrix  drank  four  pints 
of  whisky  and  half  a pint  of  brandy 
on  the  day  the  last  will  was  executed. 


Arnolphe  in  La  Liberty  (Paris)  March 
15  thus  paid  his  respects  to  our  dis- 
tinguished visitor:  "Mr.  Ferdinand 

Bruneti^re  is  director  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux-Mondes,  as  everybody  knows. 
Up  to  the  present  time  he  knew  only 
one  of  these  worlds,  and  he  knew  that 
only  in  part.  It  was  high  time  that 
he  should  visit  the  second  world  before 
departing  for  a better  world.  He, 
therefore,  is  going  to  embark  for 
America.  The  nymphs  of  the  Normal 
School  are  in  mourning,  and  the  shade 
of  Boileau  shudders.  Ferdinand  will 
soon  return,  more  elegant  than  ever, 
and  perhaps  he  will  master  the  Eng- 
lish language.  They  say  he  proposes 
to  solicit  subscriptions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  old  Revue.” 


Our  tailor  shows  a deplorable  vague- 
ness in  philosophic  reasoning.  He  in- 
forms us  by  circular  that  “Business 
will  be  fair  with  tradesmen  this  sea- 
son. Under  the  circumstances  a de- 
cided improvement  must  not  be  ex- 
pected at  present.  The  reasons  are 
well  known  to  men  who  read,  observe 
and  think."  Bunsby  redivlvus! 

| The  Journal  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Anna  Sargent  Turner, 
Secru  ary  of  the  New  York  State  Anti- 
Vivii  ction  Society,  Saugertles,  N.  Y.: 
"In  the  Journal  of  March  24.  I see  an 
editorial  article  quoted  from  the  New 
York  Times,  lauding  Koch's  lymph, 
and  stating  that  in  Dr.  Preston's  re- 
cent article,  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Vivisection  Society  Monthly, 
'it  is'  difficult  or  impossible  to  credit 
tlie  questioner  with  enough  ignorance 
to  make  the  falsity  of  his  remarks 
pardonable.'  We  have  such  a good  au- 
thority as  Dr.  Chas.  Bell  Taylor,  F.  R. 
C.  S.  and  M.  D.,  for  the  following: 
‘Koch’s  inoculations  with  tubercle 
which  were  adopted  from  experiments 
upon  animals  have  led  to  death  from 
initial  fever,  the  infection  of  the  whole 
system  of  patients  who  merely  suf- 
fered from  localized  disease,  ahd  to 
failure  and  terrible  disappointment  of 
patients  subjected  to  it.’  Taking  this 
Into  consideration,  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  Dr.  Preston’s  words  are  .either 
false  or  unpardonable;  still  we  are  only 
anti-vivisectionlsts  in  our  society,  not 
scientists,  like, the  men  composing  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times.” 
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The  Kronberg  and  Fiedler  Coil  j 
cert  in  Steinert  Hall— A Long  j 
and  Interesting  Program. 

That  many  musical  persons  left  the 
Kronberg  and  Fiedler  concert  in  Stein-  ! 
ert  Hall,  last  evening,  before  it  was 
over  is  true:  and  thereby  was  con- 
veyed, doubtless,  to  two  well-meaning 
but  over-generous  concert  givers  the 
lesson  that  a program  requiring  over 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  for  Its  per- 
formance Is  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
Intolerably  long.  Nineteen  selections, 
vocal  and  instrumenta,l,  were  given  at 
the  concert  last  evening,  and  the  pro- 
lixity of  this  choice  could  but  have 
proven  disadvantageous  to  the  individ- 
ual selections  themselves  If  not  to  the 
line  coterie  of  artists  who  participated 
in  their  performance. 

Without  attempting  to  refer  to  each 
particular  detail  of  tlie  concert  promi- 
nent mention  «bnuld  at  least  he  made 


of  Mrs.  Nannie  Hands-Kronberg,  a 
soprano  so  bountifully  endowed  as  re- 
gards voice  and  temperament  that  why 
she  has  not  oftener  been  heard  in  pub- 
lic here  seems  truly  Inexplicable. 

Excellent  is  the  compass  of  her  voice 
and  purest  of  the  pure  its  quality. 

Mrs.  Kronberg  also  is  an  artist  of 
fine  intelligence.  The  four  songs  from 
"Eliland,"  by  Alexander  von  Fielitz, 
that  she  gave,  were  both  thoughtfully 
and  sympathetically  given.  There  were 
no  affectations  or  exaggerations  as  re- 
gards sentiment,  no  undue  ritards  or 
accelerations.  Her  intonation  was  just, 
and  in  brief,  her  entire  artistry  last 
evening  was  of  an  order  such  as  no 
musician  could  fail  to  admire. 

Mr.  Kronberg  did  not  make  so  favor- 
able an  impression  as  that  created  by 
his  gifted  better  half.  He,  too,  has 
temperament,  and  enough  to  spare;  he. 
too,  sings  in  a musicianly,  sincere  and 
able  style,  so  far  as  expression  is  con- 
cerned; but  he  has  acquired  a throaty 
and  disagreeable  use  of  the  lower  tones 
I of  his  voice;  he  frequently  mouths  his 
} words  and  imports  his  pronunciation 
i from  foreign  languages.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  high  tones  are  of  a most 
brilliant  and  effective  quality. 

Mr.  Fiedler  was  wise  in  his  selection 
of  the  “Faust  Fantaisie”  by  Wienaw- 
ski,  instead  of  that  by  Sarasate.  The 
latter  is  naught  but  a great  show  piece, 

| while  that  by  Wienawski  transcends  it 
by  far  as  a fantaisie  of  artistic  and 
j musicianly  distinction.  Mr.  Fiedler 
presented  it  with  an  entrancing  dis- 
' play  of  execution  and  rare  beauty  of 
; tone.  Very  musical,  too.  were  Mr. 
John  C.  Manning’s  interpretations  of 
the  Impromptu  by  Schubert  In  B flat 
major  and  the  Chopin  Scherzo  from 
Sonata,  Op.  35.  Mr.  Barth  gave  excel- 
lent, performances  of  selections  for 
'cello  by  Golterman  and  Popper.  There 
were,  also,  two  duets  for  violins  by 
Kotek,  and  these  were  adequat&ly  well 
played  by  Messrs.  E.  and  B.  Fiedler. 


C.  L.  Capen. 
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Fifth  Vocal  Chamber  Concert — Se- ! 
lections  From  Grell’s  Mass  for 
Sixteen  Voices. 

Last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall  a picked 
chorus  of  16  voices,  conducted  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Osgood,  sang  the  following 
pieces: 

Gracious  Lord Christoph  Bach 

Motet  for  mixed  voices,  ln.elght  parts. 

Adoramus  Te Palestrina 

Antiphonal  for  men’s  voices. 

Crueifixus Lotti 

For  mixed  voices,  in  eight  parts. 

Selections  from  the  Mlssa  Solemnis Grell 

For  mixed  voices. 

The  chief  feature  of  interest  was  the 
[ performance  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton of  selections  from  Grell’s  Mass. 
This  mass  was  performed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Ora- 
torio Society  of  New  York  in  1893. 

Eduard  August  Grell  (1800-1886)  was 
an  honored  conductor  and  composer  of 
church  music  in  Berlin.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  overture  and  organ  music 
he  wrote  exclusively  for  the  voice.  And 
he  was  earnest  in  his  belief  that  in- 
: strumental  music  was  the  abomination 
of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew 
prophet;  that  the  glory  of  musical  art 
was  to  be  found  only  in  music  for 
voices.  Thus  did  he  belong  to  the  small 
party  whose  opinions  were  voiced  by 
Thibaut  and  Henry  Bellermann.  His 
mass  is  his  most  famous  work.  It  is, 
indeed,  pure  and  noble,  rich  in  con- 
trapuntal ingenuity,  and  not  without 
marked  dramatic  effect. 

The  selections  last  night  were  the 
Kyrie,  Quoniam  tu  solus,  Et  incar- 
natus,  Et  resurrexlt,  Et  in  spiritum, 
Benedictus  (eight  parts)  and  Osanna. 
The  performance  was  necessarily  in- 
adequate: for  16  singers,  even  if  they 
sing  with  perfect  intonation  and  vocal 
skill,  can  give  only  a pale  sketch  of 
the  work.  No  one  voice  can  give  the 
desired  effect  of  color,  and  the  beauty 
and  the  strength  of  such  a composition 
are  brought  Into  clear  light  only  by  a 
chorus  large  enough  to  present  con- 
trasts and  alternating  and  blending 
colors.  The  picked  chorus  was  not 
well  balanced.  The  basses  were  too 
much  In  evidence,  and  the  sopranos 
were  weak.  The  most  effective  num- 
bers, as  sung  last  night,  were  the 
Quoniam  and  the  Benedictus.  The  In-  I 
tonatlon  was  often  false,  at  times  dis-  | 
tresslngly  false,  in  the  other  selections. 

I and  In  the  cadences  there  was  occa- 
1 sionally  a difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning major  and  minor. 

The  Motet  of  Bach  was  ruined  by  im- 
j pure  intonation.  The  Adoramus  of 
Palestrina,  a remarkable  specimen  of 
the  composer's  sublime  mysticism  and 
unequalled  treatment  of  voices,  com- 
pelled admiration  in  spite  of  a medi-  ( 
ocre  performance. 

The  music  of  the  ancients  and  Grell  I 
demands  singers  trained  thoroughly  in 
the  old  ecclesiastical  traditions.  To  ! 
modern  singers,  taken  at  random,  the  j 
tonality  is  vague  and  baffling,  and  the 
intervals  are  a constant  surprise.  The 
singers  last  evening  made  a brave  and 
sincere  attempt,  but  tho  composers 
were  often  misrepresented. 

* * • 

The  next  and  last  of  this  series  of  ! 
concerts  will  be  given  April  13.  The  j 
members  of  tho  Arlington  Street  j 
Church  Quartet  will  sing  songs  and  I 
concerted  pieces  by  English  composers.  [ 
Philip  Hale.  | 


Iv  S.  and  G.  D.  T.  write.  Buying  that  f 

'Give  her  to  me,'  said  one;  'I'll  take 
her,’  said  the  Captain."  may  be  found 
Iff  Porter’s  Rhetorical  Reader,  page  144. 


\\  hen  Jason  went  In  pursuit  of  the 
golden  fleoco  was  he  not  really  In 
search  of  a becoming  and  comfortable 
wig? 


there  Is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise 
kthan  of  the  fool  for  ever;  seeing:  that 
now  Is  In  the  days  to  come  shall  all 
‘gotten.  And  how  dlcth  tho  wise  man?  j 
K-  fOOl. 
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d why  should  there  not  be  an  All 
1 Ms'  Day,  oh,  sour  and  tripe-faced 
er!  You  observe  All  Saints'  Day 
An*  thousands  of  men  and  women— the 
e army  of  Martyrs— whom  you  now 
onskl’d  and  sainted  were  reckoned 
|ngs  those  who  saw  them,  burned, 
jj  leaded,  drowned,  crucified,  sawn 
r nder. 

fpi  

•egulus  was  a fool:  so  was  John 
Jwn;  so  was  Columbus;  so  was  Rob- 
Fulton;  so  Is  every  man  with  a 
Shty  purpose  or  all-absorbing  Idea- 
111  ho  succeeds. 

9 

he  Festival  of  All  Fools  should  be 
?brated  gravely  and  at  the  same 
ic  with  thanksgiving.  Minorities  are 
'}..de  up  largely  of  earnest  fools.  Lead- 
in  social  revolutions  are  therefore 
Ads  at  first.  The  world  ties  tags  to 
ly.'  coat-tails  of  such.  It  laughs  when 
v y trip  over  the  wire  stretched  across 
hr  sidewalk.  It  delights  In  luring  them 
ijl  attempt  incredible  errands. 


For  Man  (as  Plato  says)  Is  not  an  earthly 
and  unmoveable.  but  a Heavenly  Plant,  the 
head  raising  the  body  erect  as  from  a root, 
and  directed  upwards  toward  Heaven,  Hence 
ts  that  suying  of  Hercules; 

Say  I'm  of  Thebes  or  Algos,  whether 
You  please,  for  I'm  content  with  either; 
But  to  determine  one.  'tls  pltle. 

In  Greece  my  country's  every  City. 

But  Socrates  exprest  It  better,  when  he 
said,  he  was  not  an  Athenian  or  Greek,  but 
a Citizen  of  the  dVortd  because  he  did  not 
Inclose  himself  within  the  limits  of  Sunlum, 
Tenants,  or  the' Cemunlan  Mountains. 

| A woman  suddenly  realizes  that  her 
husband  Is  unsympathetic,  brutal,  in- 
' tolerable,  that  life  In  Ills  enforced  com- 
pany Is  without  grace  or  savor;  that  she 
Is  degraded  by  close  relationship  with 
him.  Or  he  abandons  her.  frankly  and 
j cynically.  The  city  where  they  had 


C.  P.  wlshefc  to  know  where  ho  can 
find  an  account  of  the  Eastern  (Maine) 
Band  Speculation  of  about  1810. 


Tile  New  York  Sun  says  of  the  late 
Charles  Eliot;  "Mr.  Eliot  was  of  nu- 
merous achievements  and  still  brilliant 
promise  in  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture,  and  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Boston  he  had  become  recog- 

nized as  onH  the  most  important  and 
valuable  men  in  that  city.  Tho  de- 
ficiency of  knowledge  displayed  con- 
stantly in  this  metropolis  that  public 
building  always  calls  for  consultation 
■with  the  best  of  architects,  and  the 
making  and  management  of  parks  for 
the  advice  of  well-recognized  park- 
makers,  is  a wonder  and  a disgrace." 

He  had  very  strongly  developed  that  ln- 


llved  wounds  her  by  bustling  indiffer-  jgtinct  of  manner  to  which  sympathy  is  a 
ence.  She  wishes  to  go  to  some  place  daily  courtesy,  and  he  thus  readily,  when  it 


J And  yet  there  Is  another  idea  of  the 
ool.  It  is  known  to  the  Orientals,  a 
ingular,  impracticable  people.  The 
lory  may  be  familiar  to  some. 

L 

'-Che  ground  of  a certain  rich  man  brought 
•th  plentifully  and  he  thought  within  hlm- 
saying.  What  shall  I do.  because  I 
re  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits? 
tod  he  safd,  this  will  I do:  I will  pull  down 
barns  and  build  greater:  and  there  will  I 
‘tow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods.  And  I 
■'M  say  to  my  soul.  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
cods  laid  up  for  many  years:  take  thine 
ase,  eat.  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  God  said  ' 
nto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
hall  be  required  of  thee:  then  whose  shall 
hose  things  be.  which  thou  hast  provided? 


Whenever  anyone  in  the  theatrical, 
"’.erary  or  musical  world  wishes  to  do 
tother  a real  Injury,  he  organizes  a 
eneflt  for  him.  Cater-cousin  to  this 
enefit  is  the  "testimonial  banquet." 
Ye  have  received  an  amusing  descrip- 
lon  of  the  dinner  given  lately  to  Rlch- 
rd  Henry  Stoddard.  It  was  written 
>y  a guest.  " 'Twas  a thing  never  to 
'C  forgotten.  It  comprised  all  the  sen- 
atlons;  pathos,  scuttishness.  genius 
_nd  downright  deviltry,  as  well  as 
rery  other  thing.  Stoddard’s  reclta- 
on  was  the  most  touching  thing  I 
:,/er  heard  Then  they  turned  a fiash- 
tght  on  the  old  man.  and  his  soul 
iarly  skipped  heavenward  with  fright, 
.edman  got  up  and  expatiated  on  his 
Oetoddard’s)  sight  being  almost  gone — 
is  walk  unsteady  and  his  general  con- 
ition  being  ripe  for  the  graveyard.  His 
iilk  led  up  gradually  to  the  enthusi- 
•.stlc  climax  of  saying  Stoddard’s 
>oems  ‘—ahem— lyrics— were  the  best  of 
;is — ah — day— with— ah— but  one  excep- 
lon— those  of  Emerson.'  Then  he  went 
n to  say  that  Stoddard  hadn’t  been 
-^predated  and  that  his  books  were 
inknown  abroad,  etc.,  etc.  Altogether 
rhocrful  for  the  old  boy.  Parke  God- 
win rose  and  pleasantly  remarked  that 
|;here  had  been  no  American  poets  since 
Washington  Irving.  If  there  had  been 
ite  didn't  know  who  they  were.  After 
genially  ignoring  Stoddard  he  admitted 
(rankly  that  Walt  Whitman  and  Bret 
Harte  were  swindlers,  and  then  he  rat 
iown.  Lawrence  Hutton  got  up  and 
Jeclared  that  Stoddard  was  the  greatest 
poet  of  America  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  the 
greatest  novelist  since  Charlotte 
Bronte.  Then  came  Page  (who,  though 
seemingly  a nice  fellow,  had  caught  the 
fever);  he  opened  by  saying  he  had  al- 
ways thought  Stoddard  died  long  ago. 
A Canadian  arose  to  say  that  though 
Stoddard  was  not  known  as  well  as  he 
hould  be.  still  in  Canada  they  had 
never  thought  he  was  dead.  I may 
have  attributed  Stockton's  talk  to  Hut- 
ton, but  you  can  form  some  idea  of 
what  a good  time  I had  with  the  lions. 


am  beginning  to  adopt  Thackeray’s 
■Rose  and  the  Ring'  speech;  ‘It  is  a 
shame  to  put  people  off  in  this  way.  I 
believe  they  are  little  boys  dressed  up 
in  door-mats.  They  are  no  lions  at  all.’  ” 

J.  C.  C.  writes  to  the  Journal,  as  fol- 
lows: " 'Talk  of  the  Day'  can  inform 
'Taverner'  that  the  hasty  pudding  phil- 
I anthropist  he  has  in  m^nd  is  Count 
Rumford.  The  anecdote  he  quotes  is 
a portion  of  an  essay  written  for  Eu- 
ropean readers,  and  designed  to  in- 
struct them  in  regard  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  using  Indian  corn  as  an  article 
of  food.  He  not  only  taught  the  poor 
of  Bavaria  and,  in  fact,  all  Europe 
how  to  make  that  Yankee  invention, 
■sty-pudding,  but  how  to  eat  it  to 
u best  advantage,  and  it  well  shows 
r.t  simple  things  a great  man  can  do 
i-omote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
> Count  Rumford  would  make  a 
rnnlng  mate  with  De  Goncourt." 


■where  her  name  is  without  associa- 
tion to  those  who  hear  it.  She  remem- 
bers a village  once  seen  in  the  glory 
of  summer,  or  she  recalls  a shaded 
street  where  she  walked  twenty  years 
ago,  a young  girl  who  vested  man  with 
the  panoply  of  a hero. 

She  rents  a small  house  In  a small 
village  which  is  some  miles  from  the 
railroad.  She  has  just  enough  money 
to  supply  her  modest  needs.  She  says 
to  herself,  “Here  I can  think  out  quietly 
my  duty  to  myself,  my  husband,  and 
the  world  at  large.  Nature  will  broaden 
mv  views.  The  greedy  hustling  of  the 
town  will  not  distort  my  sense  of  val- 
ues. I am  an  exile,  but  at  the  same 
time  I am  not  tied  to  any  one  place 
or  to  any  man." 


Unfortunately  she  did  not  reckon  on 
the  relentless  curiosity  of  the  villagers. 
Even  if  s'he  has  an  aunt,  or  a distant 
cousin  as  neighbor,  she  is  not  free 
from  observation  and  comment  and 
scandal.  The  distinction  of  her  dress, 
her  simplest  dress  irritates  the  honest 
people  and  suggests  to  them  an  atmos- 
phere of  immorality.  Why  did  she  leave 
her  home?  was  she  ever  really  mar- 
ried? Bil!  Jones  said  at  the  store  that 
a drummer  told  him  she  used  to  dance 
at  the  Howard.  Her  letters,  sent  and 
received,  excite  suspicion.  "Here's  an- 
other letter  from  Boston  in  % man's 

handwriting  for  Mrs.  and  the 

Postmaster  holds  the  letter  longingly 
and  long  before  he  puts  it  in  her  box. 
The  reproach  is  made  against  her  that 
she  does  not  go  to  meeting;  an  un- 
pardonable offence;  for  her  presence 
would  diversify  agreeably  the  routine 
of  service.  "She  is  stuck-uD,"  the  wo- 
men say;  for  she  does  not  run  in  for 
a neighborly  chat.  She  reads  books. 
She  takes  lonely  walks.  When  she  meets 
anyone,  she  seems  to  regard  the  person 
as  merely  a necessary  part  of  the  land- 
scape; as  a rock,  a mullein  stock,  a 
red  barn,  a cow  "crunching  with  de- 
press’d head.”  There  is  a rumor  that 
she  is  mighty  queer.  Little  Johnny  Par- 
sons heard  her  talking  to  her  cat. 


suited  him,  could  take  the  complexion  of  his 
company,  and  his  capacity  of  "Bend”  was 
well-nigh  genius.  Of  course,  all  this  is  but 
to  say  that  he  was  a gentleman;  yet  Is  not 
that  in  itself  a line  kind  of  originality?  Be- 
sides, he  had  a genuine  appetite  for  the 
things  of  earth,  such  as  many  another  deli- 
cate thing — a damask  rose-bush  for  example — 
must  be  convicted  of  too;  and  often,  when 
some  one  has  asked  him,  "What  he  could 
have  in  common  with  so-and-so,”  I have 
heard  him  answer:  "Tobacco  and  beer." 


The  London  Times  is,  indeed,  a won- 
derful newspaper.  It  may  be  weeks, 
yes  months,  in  the  gathering  of  news, 
but  when  it  announces  that  news  the 
statemenit  has  the  authority  of  a store- 
age  warehouse.  Thus  for  instance  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times,  af- 
ter mature  deliberation,  sends  word  to 
London  that  war  is  devastating  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba.  Who  was  it  that  de- 
scribed the  walk  of  a jackass  toward'  a 
peck  of  oats  as  slow  and  intrepid? 


Mr.  George  Llewellyn,  a prothonotary,  j 
swore  in  the  progress  of  Anna  Dick-  ! 
inson’s  suit,  brought  for  false  imprison-  j 
ment,  that  Miss  Dickinson  "used  the  j 
word  damn  frequently”  when  she  was 
put  against  her  will  into  a carriage.  '■ 
If  this  is  evidence,  of  insanity,  which  | 
one  of  us  will  escaoe? 


“He  turned  the  right  hand  corner  of  | 
the  street  instead  of  the  left  and  met 
him  face  to  face."  Here  is  another  ■ 
fragment,  Orphic  fragment  of  conver-  | 
sation,  that  teases  curiosity.  Who  was  ! 
the  he?  Creditor,  some  other  enemy 
or  a mad  dog?  Or  what  would  have 
happened  if  he  had  turned  the  left 
hand  corner?  Here  we  are  plunged  at 
once  into  a discussion  concerning  fate 
and  free  will.  Why  did  the  man  hesi- 
tate, why  did  he  finally  go  to  the  right 
instead  of  the  left?  It  really  mattered 
little,  as  he  thought.  He  could  reach 
his  office  by  either  way  in  about  the  j 
same  time.  But  his  careless,  unreflect- 
ing feet  led  him  to  an  encounter  that 
influenced  his  after  life.  Matrimony 
has  resulted  from  as  trivial  decisions. 


Nature  herself  seems  to  mock  her. 
The  Spring  is  bitterly  ironical  with  its 
burgeoning,  pungent  perfume,  vague, 
restless  yearning.  She  looks  in  the 
mirror,  and  is  surprised  to  find  herself 
still  desirable.  Her  hair  is  not  gray, 
and  yet  it  should  be  if  sorrow  has  any 
potency.  Her  face  is  still  fresh  and 
firm.  Her  figure  is  supple  and  elo- 
quent with  graceful  curves.  Must  she 
eat  her  heart  in  such  loneliness?  Must 
she  be  deprived  of  all  that  which  even 
the  less  deserving  of  her  sex  enjoy— 
little,  luxuries  that  are  necessities  to 


The  slothful  man  saith,  There  is 
lion  without,  I shall  be  slain  in  the  i 
streets.  This  is  a fine  Oriental  way  of  j 
expressing  the  natural  timidity  of  every  j 
honest  man  in  the  presence  of  a cred-  j 
ltor.  It  reminds  us  of  Henry  Cooper. 


who  onoe  lived  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
) was  particular  in  his  dress  and  equally 
remiss  in  paying  for  coats,  waistcoats 
j and  trousers.  Bills  told  the  flight  of 
the  seasons,  the  passage  of  years;  but 
Henry  heeded  not  the  sartorial  calen- 
dar. Unfortunately  the  tailor  lived  in  j 
! Maiden  Lane,  a street  that  is  still  in-  ! 


^ dispensable  to  those  who  live  near  the 

so  many,  the  play,  music,  the  sight  of  Capito1  which  is  the  quarter  of  Albany  ! 
animated,  intelligent  fellow-beings,  &entilitY  This  lane  was  sealed  to  him, 
warm  and  sympathetic  friendships,  the  and  unfortunately  another  creditor 


words  and  the  caresses  of  the  well- 
beloved?  A great  billow  of  desolation 
goes  over  her.  The  psychological  mo- 
ment that  decides  the  fate  of  so  many 
keenly  sensitive  women  stretches  out 
to  a week,  to  a month.  She  would  not 
open  a letter  written  by  her  husband, 
who  neglected,  flouted,  forsook  her. 
But  if  he  should  come  suddenly  into 
the  room  she  might  forget  ail  that  she 
had  suffered;  she  might  rush  toward 
him,  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  beg  him  to  take  her  away  with 
him;  she  might  even  accuse  herself  as 
the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
the  separation.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
husband  arrives,  as  in  the  melodrama. 
More  often  it  is  a stranger,  a summer 
visitor,  who  in  hts  knickerbockers  and 
fatigue  shirt  appears  to  her  as  a knight 
in  full  armor  with  chivalric  device. 
And  in  the  fall,  just  before  he  returns 
to  the  town,  he  tells  her  in  confidence 
that  he  is  married— here  his  voice  trem- 
bles—"none  too  happily"— but  that  he 
rejoices  in  having  met  the  woman  who 
could  have  understood  him,  and  by 
whose  aid  he  might  have  achieved 
something  large  and  durable.  He  then 
leaves  her  to  the  tender  consolations  of 
winter. 


blocked  the  next  convenient  street,  so 
that  to  get  from  Pearl  Street 
to  Broadway  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a long  detour.  Henry  had 
not  passed  through  Maiden  Lane 
for  two  years.  One  morning  as 
he  was  walking  serenely,  who  popped 
upon  him  but  his  tailor.  Flight  was 
impossible.  Was  Cooper  disconcerted? 
Blood  will  tell.  He  rushed  up  to  him, 
grasped  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and 
said,  "Johnson,  my  dear  fellow.  I am 
delighted  to  see  you.  Why  have  you 
avoided  me  so  long?" 


As  an  enthusiastic  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman says  in  a letter  to  the  Sun,  "We 
want  more  poetry  in  life.”  Ponder, 
then,  for  a moment  this  pretty  thought 
on  death,  which  with  woman  feeds  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  judicious. 
The  poet  remembers  his  Omar  Khay- 
y&m.  but.  his  manner  is  his  own: 

So  when  men  bury  us  beneath  the  yew 
Thy  crimson-stained  mouth  a rose  will  be. 
And  thy  soft  eyes  lush  blue-bells  dimmed 
with  dew: 

And  when  the  white  narcissus  wantonly 
Kisses  the  wind,  its  playmate,  some  faint  joy 
Will  thrill  our  dust,  and  will  be  again  fond 
maid  and  boy. 


"And  what  no  you  say  to  n man  whom 
you  know  only  In  a friendly  business 
way  if  you  happen  to  meet  him  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  or  daughter 
or  son  or  father?"  We  do  not  say  any- 
thing. fair  Sir.  We  press  his  hand, 
look  volumes  — whole  encyclopaedias— 
find  ask  about  his  business.  He  bright- 
ens up  at  once  and  talks  of  stocks  and 
bonds  as  though  he  had  never  known 
bonds  of  affection.  The  fact  that  we 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  financial 
matters— so  much  so  that  we  are  una-  I 
hie  to  sign  a cheek  with  any  palpable 
result — cheers  him  Immeasurably. 


One  of  tho  few  Inconveniences  of 
being  hanged  is  that  your  relatives 
(unless  they  be  thick  skinned)  are  ever 
afterward  subject  to  bruises  dealt  clum- 
sily by  blunderers  Thus  even  a stray 
allusion  to  the  execution  of  a pianist— 
would  that  more  were  executed  1— may- 
wound  a respectable  hardware  dealer 
whose  great-great-grandfatner  kicked 
heels  in  thin  air  for  piracy.  And  so  one 
of  the  inconveniences  of  plain,  ordinary 
death  Is  the  conventional  imposition  of 
strained  decorum  upon  those  to  whom 
the  dead  person  was  near  only  by  force 
of  relationship.  In  your  wariest  form  j 
of  condolence  you  are  liable  to.  tread  on 
corns.  Yen  forget  that  the  man  died  1 
of  apoplexy,  and  you  say  to  his  son,  1 
"Well,  you  must  have  been  prepared  ! 
for  it,  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  so 
great  a shock."  Or,  forgetting  the 
tender  age  of  virginal  Hester,  you  say  ' 
to  her  father  after  the  approved  j 
phrases,  "And  who  will  take  care  of  her  i 
children?” 

Tiiis  is  now  the  season  when  he  who  | 
cannot  pay  promptly  the  rent  of  his  ! 
flat  is  negotiating  for  a sea-side  cottage 
for  summer  use. 


It  was  on  April  3,  1892,  that  Mr.  Blanc,  ! 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Bentzon,  ' told  Mr.  j 
de  Goncourt  of  his  travels  in  Africa 
and  Asia;  how  he  bought  three  lives 
of  Tamburlaine,  who,  ordering  in  one 
day  the  massacre  of  100,000  men,  com- 
manded that  he  himself  should  be 
buried  at  the  feet  of  his  instructor  in 
philosophy.  And  he  spoke  of  the  people 
of  Samarkand,  amorous  of  literary  dis- 
cussion: how  he  saw  a man  put  out 
a sign  bearing  the  announcement  of  a 
philosophical  proposition  that  he  wished 
to  sustain,  and  passersby  and  market 
people  stopped  work  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Uj 

Tschaikowsky's  Marvelous  Death- 
Chant  the  Feature  of  the  Con- 
cert— Messrs.  Ben  Davies  and 
Leo  Schulz  the  Soloists. 

The  program  of  the  20th  Symphony- 
concert  given  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture  tc  "Oberon” Weber 

Adagio  for  Violoncello,  op.  3S ..Bargiel 

Rondo  for  Violoncello,  op.  54  Hirst  time  In 

Boston)  Dvorak 

Symphony  ,\'o.  6,  in  B minor  "Pathe- 

tique,"  op.  74 Tschailtowsky 

Recitative.  "Deeper  and  Deeper  StiM  ” 
and  Aria,  "Waft  Her.  Angels,"  from 

"Jephtha”  Handel 

Overture  to  "Tannhtiuser" Wagner 

There  are  moments,  yea,  hours  in  this 
too  dally  life  when  existence  seems 
really  worth  while,  and  man  appears  I 
a superb  animal  even  in  his  death  strug-  ! 
gle.  Such  wa3  the  time  spent  in  lis*  ! 
tening  again  to  Tschaikowsky's  Pathetic  . 
Symphony. 

4.  am  aware  that  there  are  estimable  j 
persons — excellent  musicians,  some  of 
them,  with  many  curious  facts  about 
the  Sonata  form— who  insist  that  this 
work  is  a suite  rather  than  a sym- 
phony. It  makes  little  difference 
whether  you  cal)  the  marvelous  mas- 
terpiece a symphony  or  !a  suite;  the 
music  is  the  same,  the  emotions  are 
aroused  in  either  case,  the  effect  Is  as 
overwhelming. 

I am  also  aware  that  there  are  per- 
sons restlessly  critical,  who  complain 
of  the  "cheapness"  of  the  second  theme 
of  the  first  movement.  It  is  true  that 
Tschalkowsky  remembered  well  the 
long,  flowing  cantilena  dear  to  Italian 
epera  makers.  Never  mind  in  what 
country  he  found  his  tunes;  the  ques- 
tion is,  "What  did  he  do  with  them 
after  he  had  found  them?" 

No,  this  symphony  is  not  easily 
sniffed  away.  Each  hearing  enlarges 
the  admiration  excited  by  its  first  per. 
j formance.  and  now  admiration  is  akin 
to  awe. 

Tne  work  now  seems  firmly  knit  to- 
gether, each  part  indispensable  to  the 
efeot  of  the  whole,  whereas  at  first  the 
relation  of  the  third  movement  was  not 
wholly  clear.  This  strange,  battle- 
drunk.  delirious  march  must  precede 
the  wild  lamentation  of  the  finale. 
James  Shirley  long  ago  wrote  the  motto 
that  might  well  stand  between  the 
triumph  and  the  mourning. 

The  glories  of  our  blond  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 

There  Is  no  armour  against  fate; 

Death  lays  his  ley  hands  on  Kings. 

And  at  each  hearing  new  harmonic 
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appear,  as  well  as  hitherto  un- 
noticed passages  of  most  ingenious  or- 
chestration. The  very  tune  that  some 
call  ‘'cheap”  or  "common"  Is  the  ona 
necessary,  inevitable  tune  in  its  place; 
..ny  other  tune  would  be  incongruous, 
impertinent  It  is  the  one  sensuous 
streak  in  the  powerful,  sombre  work. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  young  man,  re- 
called by  the  man  of  experience  who 
is  about  to  die.  It  breathes  the  fool- 
ishness of  youth  that  is  often  more 
than  the  wisdom  of  maturity.  And 
he  who  cannot  recall  such  foolishness 
is  Indeed  unhappy,  for  lie  lias  not 
known  the  fullness  of  life. 

1 have  spoken  of  this  symphony  at 
length  and  in  rhapsodic  speech  before 
this  In  the  Journal.  Nor  have  1 now 
the  wish  or  the  disposition  to  speak 
analytically  or  even  coolly  of  such 
music.  Here  is  a work  that,  without  a 
hint  or  a suggestion  of  program,  sums 
up  in  the  most  imaginative  language 
the  life  of  man,  with  his  illusions,  de- 
sires, loves,  struggles,  victories,  una- 
voidable end.  Tschaikowsky  may  have 
' written  this  Requiem  for  himself  (for 
] they  who  were  nearest  to  him  do  not 
' deny  that,  wearied  and  disgusted,  he 
took  poison);  but  he  also  wrote  it  for 
the  race  itself. 

The  performance  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Conductor  and  players  were 
as  inspired  men.  No  doubt  the  news 
of  Brahm's  death  was  not  without  in- 
fluence in  the  impassioned  result,  for 
such  a lamentation  as  the  finale  is  an 
honor  to  any  composer,  poet,  or  poten- 
tate. 

Mr.  Schulz  played  uncommonly  well. 
The  adagio  by  Bargiel  was  given  with 
unusual  tenderness  and  depth,  and  the 
Rondo  by  Dvorak  was  played  w ith  keen 
appreciation  of  rhythm  and  nuances. 
Mr.  Schulz  has  never  been  heard  in 
I Music  Hall  to  such  advantage,  ad- 
; mirable  as  his  playing  has  been  in  the  j 
| past.  Last  night  he  showed  a refine-  j 
' ment  and  an  emotional  nature  that 
were  hitherto  kept  in  the  background 
i by  envious  technical  accuracy. 

Mr.  Davies  sang  the  recitative  and  air 
from  •‘Jephihah"  just  about  a year  ago 
at  one  of  these  concerts.  He  declaimed 
last  night  the  recitative  with  breadth 
and  intelligence.  The  air  was  sung 
with  much  taste  and  * with  unexag- 
gerated expression.  The  voice  itself  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  liest  condition.  Cer- 
tain tones  were  veiled,  and  there  was 
occasionally  an  exhibition  of  effort. 

« * 

There  was  a very  large  and  unusually 
applausive  audience. 


Philip  Hale. 
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The  talk  this  week  will  be  of  opera, 
or  rather  opera  singers.  Calv6,  Man- 
tel]!. de  Vere.  Olitzka,  the  de  Reszkes, 

, Plancon,  Cremoninl  and  Ancona  arc 
weli  known  to  music  lovers  of  Boston, 
although  it  is  my  impression  that  dc 
Vere  has  been  heard  here  only  as  a i 
, concert  singer,  although  she  made  her 
' d^but  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1880  with 
great  success. 

I Kmma  Calv6  (Emma  de  Roquer)  is  too 
well  known  here  to  call  for  a sketch  of 
her  career.  It  ,1s  enough  to  say  that 
she  was  born  in  1801.  Her  debut  was  at 
Nice.  He  first  appearance  In  Brussels 
was  during  the  season  of  '81-’82  as 
Marguerite.  Her  first  appearance  in 
Paris  was  Dec.  16,  188),  in  Dubois's 
“Aben-Hamet.”  Oct.  81,  1891,  she  created  . 
the  part  of  Suzel  in  "L'Amlco  Fritz”  at 
Rome.  She  sang  Carmen  for  the  first 
tim'  Dec.  14,  1882,  at  the  Opera  Comlque, 
Paris.  She  created  the  part  of  La 
Navarraise,  July  20,  1884,  at  London. 

Her  first  appearances  in  this  city 
were  Carmen.  Feb.  27.  1884;  Santuzza, 
March  2,  1884;  Mlgnon  flier  first  at- 
tempt. and  I understand,  her  last), 
March  6,  1884;  La  Navarraise,  Feb.  25, 

She  made  her  first  appearance  as 
Marguerite  fin  this  country),  Jan.  4, 

When  she  first  sang  It  at  Brussels,  15 
years  ago,  she  played  the  part  without 
a v ig,  with  her  own  black  hair.  She 
hi  t -lf  said  of  her  performance,  "My 
Marguerite  was  as  like  other  Marguer- 


ites as  it  was  possible  for  the  stage' 
manager  to  make  it.”  But  of  her  per- 
formance tills  year,  Mr.  Huneker  says, 
“CalvO  is  really  the  first  dramatic 
Marguerite  we  have  ever  had,  using 
the  word  in  its  application  to  the  his- 
trionic art  ns  apart  from  the  dramatic 
tradition  which  is  imbibed  by  vocal 
students  as  a part  of  the  usual  study 
1 of  the  part.  The  cathedral  scene,  the 
scene  with  Valentine,  the  last  act,  the 
jewel  song  scene,  all  were  trans- 
formed into  refreshing,  living  episodes 
of  the  poem  instead  of  mere  means  to 
sing  Gounod's  music  properly.” 

* * * 

Let  us  glance  at  the  career  of  Felia 
Litvinne,  who  will  appear  as  Briinn- 
hilde  and  Elsa. 

This  soprano  of  experience  and  repu- 
tation is  one  of  three  sisters,  one  of 
whom  married  Edouard  de  Reszke. 
When  she  made  her  d£but  at  the  Thea- 
tre Italien,  Paris,  May  8,  1884,  as  Elvira 
in  “Ernani,”  she  was  described  as 
about  20  years  old  and  a pupil  of  Paul- 
ine Garica-Viardot.  It  is  also  said  that 
in  November  or  December,  1883,  at  the 
same  theatre,  she  took  the  place  of 
Fid£s  Devries  as  .Aurelia  in  "Simon 
Boccanagra,”  but  I find  no  trustworthy 
record  of  that  performance.  It  is  also 
said  that  she  took  the  place  of  the 
same  soprano  in  “H6rodiade,”  when  it 
was  produced  at  the  same  theatre  in 
February,  1884.  Others  say  she  was  to 
have  appeared,  but  was  prevented  by 
sickness. 

Mrs.  Litvinne  then  sang  under  the 
name  of  Lltvinoff.  One  critic  wrote  of 
her;  "Youth  dares  anything,  and  so  she 
suddenly  essayed  the  part  of  Elvira.  It 
was  evident  that  she  was  not  absolutely 
sure  of  her  part.  Her  voice  is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  With  a little  study  and 
more  experience  she  will  undoubtedly 
be  a distinguished  singer.  Even  now 
she  uses  her  voice  with  much  skill.” 
The  other  leading  singers  in  “Ernani” 
were  Slgnoretti,  Salmas,  and  Brogi.  The 
opera  was  given  15  times. 

As  “Mdlle.  Litvinoff,”  Mrs.  Litvinne 
was  engaged  by  Col.  Mapleson  for  his 
American  season  of  ’85-’86.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  In  New  York,  Nov. 
4,  1885,  as  Leonora  in  “II  Trovatore.” 
Giannini,  de  Anna  and  Mrs.  Lablache 
were  the  other  leading  singers.  She  ap- 
peared there  Nov.  24,  1885,  in  a perform- 
ance of  “Don  Giovanni,”  given  for  the 
benefit  of  Del  Puente)  She  was  the 
Donna  Anna.  The  other  singers  were 
Del  Puente,  Minnie  Hault,  Miss  Bauer- 
meister,  Ravelli,  Cherubini,  Rinaldini, 
and  Vetta.  Co!.  Mapleson  speaks  of  her 
in  his  Memoirs  as  “a  charming  Russian 
soprano  from  the  Paris  opera.” 

T iie  season  of  ’S6-’S7  found  her  leading 
soprano  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monr.aie, 
Brussels.  Sylva  was  the  first  tenor, 
and  Seguin  the  first  baritone.  She 
made  her  debut  as  Selika  in  “L’Afri- 
caine.”  Isnardon  says  of  her  in  his 
monumental  History  of  the  Monnaie, 
“The  new  Falcon”  was  endowed  with  a 
majestic  figure,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  voices  that  ever  was  heard. 
She  at  once  won  the  favor  of  the  au- 
dience, and  after  a sojourn  of  two  years 
she  went  to  the  Paris  Opera  to  join  her 
brothers-in-law,  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke.” 

It  was  at  Brussels,  March  9,  1887,  that 
Mrs.  Litvinne  sang  the  part  of  Briinn- 
hilde  in  the  first  perfi  rmance  in  French 
of  “Die  Walkiire.”  Engel  was  Sieg- 
mund,  Seguin  was  Wotan,  Bourgois  the 
Hunding,  Martini,  the  Sieglinde,  and 
Balensl  the  Fricka.  Edmond  Evenpoel 
in  “Le  Wagnerisme  hors  d’Allemagne” 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this 
performance.  He  says,  “Litvinne, 
slightly  indisposed  at  the  first  per- 
formances, economized  her  ‘Hoi'otoho!1 
according  to  her  physical  disposition. 
Some  one  toid  her  that  modern  jewelry 
was  not  in  fashion  in  the  Scandinavian 
Olympus.  At  the  eighth  performance 
the  beautiful  Brilnnhiide  decided  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  her  easy-chair 
and  bracelets.” 

Mrs.  Litvinne  was  to  have  appeared  at 
the  Paris  Op6ra  March  7,  1889,  as  Val- 
entine. Sickness  postponed  the  appear- 
ance until  March  29.  Noel  and  Stoullig 
then  spoke  of  her  magnificent  voice, 
with  its  generous  compass,  its  brilliant 
and  sonorous  upper  tones,  its  sympa- 
thetic lower  and  middle  tones.  "She 
might  well  be  classed  as  a mezzo-so- 
prano or  a Falcon.”  It  appears  that 
the  Intensity  of  her  action  was  occa- 
sionally to  exaggeration.  She  sang 
Selika  June  7,  ’89,  and  Rachel  July  20  at 
the  Op6ra. 

Since  then  she  ha?  sung  in  many 
i cities  of  several  countries.  Thus  I note 
her  appearance  with  Calv6  In  “Ham- 
let” at  La  Scala  April  7,  1890.  When 
she  was  engaged  for  the  Metropolitan 
last  fall  she  was  at  Lyon3,  where  she 
was  singing  Alda. 

. * . 

Marie  Engle,  who  will  sing  Lady 
Henrietta  in  “Martha,”  is  an  American 
I by  birth,  born  In  Chicago;  her  mother 
| was  German,  her  father  French.  She 
I studied  in  New  York,  and  in  ’86  was 
j engaged  by  Mapleson  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  went  with  him  to  England, 

■ and  first  sang  in  the  provinces  in  opera 
I and  concert.  She  made  her  d6but  in 
| New  York  Nov.  23,  189.^.  as  Mlchaela, 


when  she  afterward  sang  in  “Pffil-’ 
emon  an-  Baucis"  the  Musical  Courier 
(New  York)  said  of  her:  "A  prima 

donna  en  mlnature.  Her  voice  is  tiny, 
flexible  and  pleasing;  her  staccato  bird- 
like,  and  her  personality  girlish  and 
charming.  She  made  much  of  her  op- 
portunities, and  she  won  legitimate  ap- 
plause.” In  April,  1896,  she  was  granted 


a divorce  from  her  husband,  Gustaf 
Amberg,  the  theatrical  manager.  She 
made  her  dSbut  in  Boston  as  Lola  Feb. 
20,  1896.  She  sang  Michaela  Feb.  21, 
1896. 

. * . 

Sophie  Traubmann  is  not  unknown  in 
Boston.  In  ’89  she  appeared  under 
Seidl  as  Woglinde,  the  Forest  Bird, 
Elizabeth  (April  6).  In  1890  under  Walter 
Damrosch  as  Venus,  Mathilde,  The 
Queen  of  Navarre,  Marcellina,  Zerlina 
(’’Don  Giovanni"). 

She  was  born  in  New  York  of  Aus- 
trian parents,  about  28  years  ago.  She 
began  her  career  at  the  age  of  18.  She 
studied  with  Tamaro,  Fursch-Madi  and 
de  Gebele-Ashforth.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  opera  was  with  the  American 
I opera  company  at  the  Metropolitan, 
New  York,  when  she  sang  Venus,  Elsa, 

I Marguerite  and  Chrysa  (“Nero")  in 
j English.  Mr.  Stanton  then  engaged 
I her  for  the  German  opera.  She  after- 
| ward  sang  for  two  years  at  Cologne; 

| she  was  in  the  German  opera,  London, 
j 1892;  and  she  then  accepted  a three 
i years’  engagement  with  Pollini  at 
| Hamburg.  In  1895  she  sang  in  the 
j Wagner  cyclus  at  -Munich. 

* * * 

Rosa  Olitzka,  born  in  1872,  made  her 
dfebut  at  Briinn  as  Azucena  in  1891.  She 
sang  at  a Boston  Symphony  concert 
Jan.  4,  1896.  She  appeared  as  Bran- 
gaene  Feb.  21,  and  as  Carmen  Feb.  29 
of  the  same’ year. 

* * 

They  siy  that  Salignac  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Op£ra  Comlque,  Paris.  I 
can  find  no  record  of  his  appearance  at 
that  theatre  in  any  important  part.  His 
first  and  only  appearance  in  Boston  was 
Feb.  3,  1897,  as  Don  Jose  in  “Carmen,” 
the  famous  night  that  Calvd  did  not 
sing. 

* * * 

Jacques  Bars,  well  known  in  London, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  as 
Peter  in  "Hansel  and  Gretel”  Jan.  21, 
1396,  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 

* * * 

David  Bispham  is  an  American,  a 
Quaker  of  Philadelphia.  His  parents 
were  opposed  to  his  inclination  toward 
a musical  career.  He  went  to  college; 
he  thought  of  business,  and,  in  fact, 
went  into  business.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Orpheus  Club,  and  solo  bass  in 
St.  Mark’s  Church.  In  1885  he  aban- 
doned trade,  married,  and  went  to 
study  singing  from-  Vannucclni.  He 
afterward  took  lessons  of  Lamperti  and 
Shakespeare.  In  1891  he  made  his  pro- 
fessional dfibut  In  England  on  a pro- 
vincial tour  with  Sims  Reeves.  There 
was  talk  of  his  singing  Cedric  in  Sulli- 
van’s “Ivanhoe”  at  London  early  that 
year,  but  he  did  not  make  his  dfibut  in 
London  until  Nov.  3,  1391,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Royal  English  Opera  as 
the  Due  de  Longueville  in  “La 
Basoche.”  Since  then  his  career  was 
one  of  constant  growth,  until  last  sea- 
son he  was  recognized  by  leading  critics 
of  London  as  one  of  the  most  versatile, 
accomplished,  dramatic  singers  in  the 
opera.  His  success  as  a concert  and 
oratorio  singer  has  been  equally  pro- 
nounced. Among  the  parts  in  which 
he  has  won  special  distinction  are  Fal- 
staff,  Kurnewald.  Wotan,  Alberich, 
Hunding,  Beehmesser,  Lord  Allcash. 

Mr.  Bispham  first  appeared  in  Boston 
in  “The  Messiah,”  Dec.  20,  1896,  when  he 
was  just  recovering  from  a severe  at- 
tack of  influenza. 

It  will  be  a short  but  eventful  week; 
for  surely  the  appearances  of  Calv6  as 
Marguerite  and  de  Reszke  as  Siegfried 
are  events.  Jean  de  Reszke  has  never 
sung  here  the  parts  of  Don  Jose,  Wer- 
ther,  or  the  Cid.  His  Siegfried  will  be 
very  welcome,  even  if  it  were  only  for 
the  novelty.  The  Carmen  of  Calve  is 
surely  a remarkable  impersonation,  one 
that  bears  much  and  repeated  study. 
De  Reszke’s  Lohengrin  is  esteemed 
highly  by  many.  And  although  you  may 
smile  at  the  mention  of  “Martha,”  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  you  will  be  there  and 
that  you  will  enjoy  it.  Edouard  de 
Reszke  was  singing  Plunket  in  Paris  19 
years  ago. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Margaret  Reid  has  been  singing  at  j 
Cannes. 

Walter  Damrosch  will  sail  Tuesday  for  I 
Europe. 

Eugen  d'Albert  has  been  awarded  60 1 
marks,  the  result  of  his  suit  against 
Lassen  for  libel. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  Concert 
and  the  concert  n nnouneements  are  In 
the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Edith  Rowena  Noyes  of  Boston  has 
composed  an  anthem,  “Easter  Morn,” 
which  is  published  by  the  B.  F.  Wood 
Music  Company. 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  Brooks  payed  at  his  23d  j 
organ  recital  pieces  by  Guy.  Brooks, 
Monks  and  Lunt.  Mrs.  Brooks  sank 
Wiegand’s  Avc  Maria. 

Helen  Apollonio,  the  child  eornetlst,  I 
will  play  the  13th  at  Assoelatlon  Hall.  [ 
She  played  last  Tuesday  at  Marshfield 
Hills.  She  will  play  again  at  Marsh- 
field the  I6th,  and  later  at  Waltham 
arid  East  Walpole. 

The  new  eholr  of  the  First  tlulver- 1 


— 1st  Society  in  Roxbiiry  is  made  up  as')a 
follows:  Miss  Alice  Bailey,  soprano; 

Miss  Edith  L.  Pool,  alto,  and  the  Boyls- 
ton  Quartet  (Messrs.  Paine,  Jones,  Fair- 
banks, Loomis).  Franz  Relssmann  will 
be  the  organist. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Mu- 
sical Courier  says:  "Miss  Alice  DufT  of, 
Boston,  as  Mile.  Alicb  Dayrold,  is  in 
Cannes,  where  she  sang  Marguerite  this 
week.  The  papers  say  of  her  'it  would 
be  difficult  to  put  more  charm  and 
poetry  into  the  part  than  was  done  by 
Mile.  Dayrold,’  ”.  This  letter  is  dated 
March  3. 

Otto  Floersheim  did  not  care  for  the 
new  piano  concerto  in  E minor,  op.  8,  by 
Ewald  Stro.sser  of  Cologne.  Played  by- 
Georg  Dohrn  of  Munich,  It  seemed  “So  I 
inane  in  point  of  invention,  so  long- 
winded,  so  intricate,  and  yet  so  lneffec-  » 
tlve  in  piano  technic,  that  I wonder 
why  anybody  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  It.” 

According  to  an  exchange,  the  Anvil 
Chorus— you  may  have  heard  it— has 
its  uses.  " ’H’m !’  he  said.  ’The  last 
time  I heard  that  was  in  Tennessee. 

The  artist  was  paid  to  whistle 
it  by  the  hour  in  a quarry. 

The  mountaineers  down  there  seem  | 
to  have  no  idea  of  how  to  work  , 
by  twos  with  the  sledge,  driving  the 
hand  drill.  In  any  Northern  city  you’ll  I 
see  Irishmen  who  can  do  the  trick  with- 
out thinking  about  it.  In  fact,  it’s  so  I 
common  that  it  seems  no  knack  at  all, 
and  the  man  holding  the  drill  shows 
no  sign  of  fear  that  a miscalculation  I j 
would  make  a pancake  of  his  hand. 

The  quarry  foreman — or  perhaps  he  l I 
was  the  owner— despaired  of  getting  1 1 
the  Tennesseans  to  strike  consecutively 
on  the  drill.  The  man  holding  the  drill 
was  in  a tremble  lest  his  hand  be  j 
smashed.  While  in  the  quarry  one  day  | 
the  owner  happened  to  whistle  the  S 
Anvil  Chorus  as  the  quarrymen  were  : I 
pounding  as  clumsily  as  ever.  Two  i I 
or  three  bars  were  enough  to  get  ! I 
the  rhythm  into  the  prosaic  heads  of 
the  mountaineers,  and  their  blows  fell 
with  precision.  The  owner  taught  a 
young  fellow  the  music,  and,  no  instru- 
ments being  handy,  set  him  to  whist- 
ling it.  It's  a regular  thing  now.'  ” 

We  quote  the  following  account  of 
Joachim's  playing  from  a London  ex- 
change of  the  15th  ult. : “Any-  musician 
who  missed  Herr  Joachim's  playing  of 
Beethoven’s  sole  Concerto  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Saturday  afternoon  deprived  himself 
of  a singularly  lofty  artistic  experi- 
ence and  40  minutes  of  exquisite  artistic 
enjoyment.  Here  was  one  of  the  great- 
est of  violin  players— some  would  cut 
away  that  limitation— more  or  less 
consistently  at  his  best,  and  anybody 
who  knows  what  that  best  means  will 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  such  a ver- 
dict. It  would  be  easy-  to  compose  pur- 
ple passages  upon  the  subject;  indeed, 
while  listening  to  this  celestial  phras 
tng  one  was  willy-nilly  employed  upon 
the  manufacture  of  purple  passages  to 
express  adequately  the  completeness 
of  a very  exceptional  intellectual  en- 
joyment. Let  us  spare  the  public,  how- 
ever. Nearly-  40  years  ago  Herr  Joachim 
received  from  Schumann  a letter  thank- 
ing him  for  a present  of  the  score  of 
this  Beethoven  Concerto.  ‘I  accept  it,’ 
wrote  the  composer,  'with  joy;  the  more 
so  that  it  will  remind  me  of  the  sorcer- 
er who  with  crafty  hand  led  us  through 
the  heights  and  depths  of  this  magic 
building  on  that  unforgettable  day-,  of 
which  I shall  often  remind  myself  by 
reading  the  score.’  Let  Schumann’s 
heartfelt  criticism  stand  in  place  of 
anything  we  ourselves  might  write.  On 
Saturday  the  same  sorcerer  led  us 
through  ‘the  heights  and  depths  of  this 
magic  building’  with  a tenderness,  a 
sweetness  and  a virility  that  grappled 
and  overcame  one  by  the  subtly  over- 
powering influence  of  the  most  intimate 
genius.  And  there  was  pathos  in  it  too. 
One’s  hand  stole  back  through  half  a 
century  to  take  the  hand  of  Robert 
Schumann  in  a community  of  sentiment 
—the  sorcerer  of  1853  still  the  sorcerer 
of  1897!  Nor  was  there  in  this  commun- 
ity of  sentiment  any  spurious  or  forced 
enjoyment.  Had  Joachim  appeared  be- 
fore us  with  no  such  halo  of  memories, 
no  romance  of  such  a past  in  connec- 
tion with  this  one  piece  of  divine  mu- 
sical work,  his  interpretation,  absolute- 
ly great  in  itself,  could  not  have  been 
less  moving.  We  may  Illustrate  tfur 
point  with  one  cogent  example.  After 
a certain  passage  df  supernatural  beau-  I 
ty-,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  interpreta-  [ I 
tion,  the  artist  for  the  briefest  space  I I 
of  time — during  the  swift  passing  of  I 
three  crotchets,  to  be  quite  accurate — I 
fell  away  from  the  purely  perfect  pitch  J 
of  the  key  in  which  he  was  playing;  but  J I 
it  did  not  matter;  he  had  already  left 
us  exhausted  with  the  sheer  beauty  of 
his  note,  and  the  brief  deflection  made 
no  difference  in  the  world;  if  anything 
it  was  a relief.” 

i The  following  interesting  criticism  of 
| Mottl,  the  conductor,  appeared  in  the 
j Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  17:  “What 
1 new  thing  shall  we  write  of  Herr  Mottl, 
who  gave  the  first  of  his  series  of  spring 
concerts  last  night  in  Queen's  Hall? 

He  came  to  us  once,  and  he  comes 
still,  with  the  irresistible  appeal  of  [ 
his  power,  his  magisterial  air,  his  in- 
tensity and  his  keen  appreciation  of  ail 
that  is  finely  emotional,  intimately  mov- 
ing in  the  art  of  music.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  work  is  more  diffi- 
cult now  with  a London  audience  than 
it  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  During 
that  period  the  Wagner  rage  has  run 
across  the  land  like  spreading  flames, 
and  even  within  the  last  few  months 
it  has  so  waxed  in  intensity  that  It  has 
invaded  with  gigantic  success,  even  the 
ancient  Philistine  stronghold  of  the 
Popular  Concert.  Mottl  may  well  ex- 
claim in  these  days  that  all  can  grow  I 
the  flower,  for  all  have  got  the  seed. 
Still,  it  is  well  enough  that  we  should 
grow  the  floweiyMmfselves;  and,  after 
all,  if  a conctrt?  such  as  that  of  last 
night  was  not  so  sensational  as  this 
kind  of  thing  once  was,  it  was  no  less 
Interesting,  attractive,  and  in  a some- 
what different  way.  successful.  The 
program  opened  with  Mozart’s  Sym- 
phony In  G minor;  and  here  we  do  not 
quite  follow  or  sympathize  with  Herr 
Mottl's  singularly  clear  and  resolute 
Interpretation.  The  fact  is  that  it  was 
too  clear  and  resolute.  The  music,  ex- 
, quislte  it  is,  clamors  for  lighter, 

) more  dele  ate  treatment.  If  one  may  say 


so  Where  all  should  have  be  n 

"ght  you  saw  Mozart's  hanUlwc. 

Uer  the  glare  of  a blazing  sun.  Th*- 
contrasts  were  too  sudden.  There  was 
no  shudow,  no  mystery— all  was  either 
pure  light  or  pure  darkness.  In  no 
i wise  did  the  conductor  deflect  from  his 
"own  Ideal;  one  simply  felt  that  his  Ideal 
was  too  robustious.  The  second  part 
of  the  program  consisted  of  fout.  scenes 
I from  "GStterdlimmerung,"  In  which 
! Frau  Mott!  took  the  part  of  Briinhlldc, 
Friiuleln  Tomsehlk  that  of  Wnltrunte 
, and  Mr.  LemprtSre  Pringle  that  of 
Hagen.  Of  course,  with  the  Wagner 
music,  Mottl  was  absolutely  In  his  ele- 
ment; no  conductor  so  strips  for  you 
the  living,  vital,  panting,  creating  Wag- 
ner as  this.  I.ast  night,  indeed,  we 
i should  say  that  the  performance  suf- 
fered for  lack  of  rehearsals,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ductor. which  circulated  like  moving 
blood  through  his  orchestra.  The  sing- 
ers were  not  partlelarly  striking,  and 
certain  vocal  parts  went  all  too  slowly; 
these  were  accidents  of  every  day  pos- 
sibility. It  was  enough  to  recognize 
that  here  you  were  In  the  presence  of 
a very  master  of  Wagnerian  music." 

This  description  of  an  Irish  Festival 
Concert  published  by  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette March  IS.  may  amuse  you;  "Bast 
night  at  the  Albert  Hall  a Festival  Con- 
cert was  given  In  honor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  under  what  may  justly  be  called 
the  Ubiquitous  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Carter.  Did  you  want  a chorus  to  war- 
ble Irish  part-songs?  There  was  Mr. 
William  Carter's  choir  to  do  it  for  vou. 
Did  a l^dy  wish  to  explain  that  she’  dl* 
not  want  to  sing  an  Irish  song,  but 
would  give  nn  Italian  song  Instead— Mr. 
William  Carter  was  ready  to  break  the 
news  to  us.  Did  the  piano  want  playing 
—Mr  Carter  played  It.  Did  a lady,  in 
response  to  a call,  desire  to  return  to 
the  platform,  there  was  Mr.  Carter  to 
escort  her.  Did  she  receive  a basket  of 
flowers,  there  was  Mr.  Carter  to  carry 
.t  away  for  iier.  In  fact,  the  concept 
was  Mr.  Carter's;  and  the  cheerful  mor- 
al that  we  took  to  our  hearts  from  the 
various  songs,  new  and  old,  that  were 
sung  was  that  the  Irish  nation  is  a gay, 
humorous,  sly.  gallant,  reckless,  loyal, 
’Vi tty.  melodious,  musical,  religious  peo- 
de,  without  a trace  of  guile,  and  as  in- 
,,,  . mcent  and  open  as  the  day.  If  you 
Mi  ?iTle  think  of  It  these  national  tra- 
,i  I litions  of  the  national  charac- 
■ I er  as  embodied  in  national  music 
l,||  .re  among  the  most  curious  de- 
r»'l  !e‘°Pments  of  our  common  nature, 
om  the  English  national  song , you 


le  comeqian.  or  song 
(ns  you  pleasel,  to  disappear 
“In  Gay  Manhattan,"  which 
Mr.  James  L.  Ford  tells  us, 


should  be  called  "In  Sail  Manhattan." 
No  thoughtful  person  denies  the  nat- 
ural gifts  of  Mr.  Dlxey,  who  Is  a vic- 
tim of  the  dust-brushers.  Dust-brusher, 
dear  Miss  Eustacla,  Is  a picturesque 
name  for  a flatterer.  He  Is  found  In 
the  cafC.  The  moment  a play  actor  ap- 
proaches he  begins  to  brush  him. 
"Great,  old  man!  wonderful!  Never 
saw  such  pantomime  In  my  life. 
Courtis,  as  the  father  In  'The  Prodigal 
Son.'  wasn’t  In  It.  and  I saw  the  first 
performance  at  the  Bouffes-Parlslens. 
You  ought  to  go  to  Paris.  And  that 
song  of  yours  In  the  second  act  Is  out 
of  sight."  Ah,  the  genial  dust-brusher! 
His  reward  is  instantaneous.  It  de- 
pends on  the  time  of  day;  It  ranges 
from  plain,  beer  to  a cold  bottle.  And 
the  swelled  head  of  the  comedian  is  not 
due  wholly  to  alcohol.- 


Mi.  Ford  tells  us  that  a certain  va- 
riety show  manager  in  New  York  Is 
noted  for  his  circulation  smile.  The 
mouth  is  open  from  ear  to  ear  when 
ho  meets  you,  if  you  happen  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Daily  Howler,  with  Its 
circulation  of  895,132  copies  daily.  The 


A lb iq  NIlWBil-. Duvld  Klnplurm 

Fufno'r  Vlvlunl 

Stlmmo  *los  Waldvocels ...  Sophia  Tmuhmann 

Frdn Miss  Olllzku 

BrOnnhtlilc Fella  Litvinne 

The  chief  Interest  In  the  performance 
should  naturally  have  been  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jean  do  Rcszke  as  Sieg- 
fried, for  ho  sang  the  part  for  the 
first  time  In  this  city.  Yet  the  first 
thought  of  the  reviewer  Is  not  concern- 
ing the  hero  or  concerning  Mrs.  Llt- 
vlnne,  who  was  heard  here  for  the  first 
time.  The  most  lasting  Impression  was 
made  by  the  orchestra,  which,  led  with 
rare  skill  by  Mr.  Seidl,  played  with 
uncommon  beauty  of  tone,  elasticity 
and  power  that  never  degenerated  Into 
noise.  It  would  have  been  a pleasure 
to  have  heard  this  orchestra,  even  If 
there  had  been  no  singing  on  the  stage, 
even  if  the  actors  had  contented  them- 
I selves  with  pantomine.  Mr.  Seidl  has 
I again  shown  that  Wagner  is  not  neces- 
|J  sarily  brutal  In  his  use  of  an  orchestra; 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  drown  sing- 
ers In  order  to  produce  great  orchestral 
effects. 


Siegfried  has  ever  been  sung  In  Boston 
as  well  as  It  was  last  night.  This  is 
month  contracts  from  this,  according  to  not  a rash  statement,  for  Mr.  de  Keszk^ 
the  descending  scale  of  circulation.  If  Is  an  admirable  singer,  and  nine-tenths 
you  are  dramatic  critic  of  a weekly,  j of  the  Germans  wlio  have  visited  us 


"addressed  to  the  intelligent,”  and  are 
read  perhaps  by  500  to  3000,  the  smile  is 
barely  perceptible.  Mr.  Ford  has  given 
a new  name  to  an  old  phenomenon. 


In  operas  by  Wagner  are  utterly  ignor- 
ant of  the  elemental  principles  of  sing- 
ing. And  yet  in  spite  of  the  superior- 
ity of  this  tenor  as  a singer,  his  Sleg- 


Isor  is  tiiis  graduated  scale  of  geniality  j fried  was  neither  interesting  nor  sym- 


peouliar  to  theatrical  managers. 


; 1 would  suppose  that  fighting  anil  a sort 
;,  I of  matutinal  immorality  were  our  chief 
I characteristics,  while  the  Scot  is  either 
■ always  dancing  or  making  love  in 
(church.  But  for  pure  egotism  in  its 
(ballads  the  Irish  claim,  and  easily  win, 
mil  the  first  place  among  the  nations,  as 
1 J the  concert  last  night,  for  one  example, 
t.  (easily  proved.  The  only  song  that  sug- 
,j  (gested  the  possibility  of  there  being 


| We  know  a young  man  who  frequents 
clubs.  He  is  taciturn  and  almost 
imorose  when  comparatively  poor  men  I 
are  in  the  room.  He  is  affable  when  a ' 
'merchant  approaches.  He  tells  a dia-  ! 
leot  story  when  two  or  three  rich  men  I 
■loafe  at  their  ease.  And  when  he  ob- 
serves the  combination  of  wealth  and 
'Brahmin  blood,  he  adds  songs,  and  is 
Indeed  the  personification  of  merriment. 
And  therefore  he  is  often  described  as 
"that  most  amusing,  delightful  fellow," 
and  thus  he  earns  dinner  and  vacation  I 
invitations.  For  the  rich  have  their 
jesters,  even  if  they  do  not  insist  any 
longer  on.  costume  of  motley  and  cap-  j 
and-bells. 


j dignity  was  an  appeal  to  the  native 
j to  leave  that  country  andj-eturn  to  Ire- 


land. This  ballad,  ‘Come  Back  to  Erin, ' 
was  sung  by  Mr.  George  Hudson,  de- 


scribed on  the  program  as  ’The  New 
~ ' We  certainly  never  heard  him 


I Tenor. 

[before,  and— but 
I unkindness.  A 


this  is  no  time  for 
child  of  14,  Grace 


After  all,  it  is  perhaps  a greater  art 
to  listen  than  to  talk.  You  know  the 
fixed,  disconcerting  stare  that  chills 
your  fancy.  You  wonder  If  the  hearer 
incredulous,  or  bored,  and  with 
thoughts  in  Siberia  or  Equatorial  Afri- 
ca. Still  more  aggravating  Is  the  man 


Oakley,  'the  pupil  of  Mr.  William  Car-  that  keeps  nodding  his  head  as  you 
ter,'  also  made  her  first  appearance,  talk,  nodding  in  an  expressionless  man- 

expected*  To  Vnl^hf  ball  “ unl°  * Chinfiese  Mandarin  toy. 

course,  far  too  large  for  her;  it  is  not  And  when  you  have  finished,  or  stop  to 
easy  to  sing  in  tune  in  so  vast  an  I take  breath,  he  repeats  the  last  sen- 
echoing  space  without  much  experi-  tence  that  fell  from  your  lips.  He  no 
ence.  Mdme.  Alice  Gomez,  the  lady  ’ 


' 


who  sang  an  Italian  Instead  of  an  Irish 
song,  once  more  proved  her  fine  voice, 
but  sang  with  a somewhat  rollicking, 
audacious  kind  of  abandonment  that 


was  perhaps  a trifle  unexpected;  Miss 
JSsther  Falliser’s  noble  voice  in  vari- 


ous ballads  was  In  excellent  condition. 
Mr.  Watkin  Mills  sang  his  songs  with 
his  usual  distinction.  Signor  Foli  re- 
peated old  successes  In  ‘FatherO'Flynn’ 
and  ’Off  to  Philadelphia,’  and  Mr.  Car- 
ter's choir  performed  with  the  preci- 
sion—and  something  of  the  dryness— of 


doubt,  intends  to  compliment  you,  but 
you  remember  the  Moor's  speech: 
iBy  Heaven,  he  echoes  me, 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shewn. 

And  you  suspect  the  nodding  and 
spoken  assent  to  be  a part  of  some 
gigantic  guy. 


F.  W.  B.  wishes  to  know  the  meaning 
of  “Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  Com- 
i metronome.  Finally  the  band  of  Her  pany.  Limited.”  It  means  that  the  stay 
Majesty’s  Scots  Guards,  under  Mr.  Dun-  , o£  the  company  here  is  limited  to 


kerton.  the  bandmaster,  played  with  a 
pustomary  vigor,  and  at  the  close  every 


'week. 


irishman  departed  surely  feeling  that 


his  country  was  in  all  respects  as  fine 
he  had  thought  it.  The  audience 


was  throughout  happy  and  afcprecia- 
tlve." 


The  Church  Review  -thinks  this  is  a 
funny  story: 

"Diocesan  Inspector.— ‘Why  did  the 
children  of  Israel  make  a golden  calf?  ’ 
“A  Child. — ‘Please,  sir,  because  they 
had  not  got  gold  enough  to  make  a 
cow.'  “ 


pathetic.  In  the  last  act  there  was 
pleasing  warmth  in  the  love-making, 
but  in  the  preceding  acts  I did  not  see 
the  Siegfried  of  the  old  legend. 

For  this  Siegfried  is  the  innocent,  he- 
roic youth  of  the  early  world;  the 
youth  who  knows  not  fear  or  woman. 
He  is  unsophisticated,  natural,  a little 
rude,  an  elemental  type.  But  Mr.  de 
Reszke's  Siegfried  is  marred  by  touches 
of  incongruous  gentility.  In  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mime,  he  had  a separate  cham- 
ber, with  wardrobe,  and  approved  suit 
for  evening  wear.  I do  not  say  that 
mere  were  not  excellent  passages  c-f 
detail;  that  there  were  not  mellifluous 
moments:  but  the  rude  yet  charming 
character  of  the  dragon-slayer  was  not 
presented  with  authority.  Nor  was  Mr. 
de  Reszke  picturesque.  Nor  was  be 
thoroughly  spontaneous.  He  was  not 
always  at  home  in  the  woods.  He  was 
at  times  a little  self-conscious.  I 
snould  not  have  been  surprised  if  at 
-ny  moment  he  had  thrown  off  his  dis- 
guise and  appeared  as  a real  Prince. 

Observe,  I do  not  use  the  phrase  "true 
Wagnerian  spirit.”  I do  insist,  how- 
ever, that,  if  you  leave  Wagner's  ideas  1 
out  of  the  question,  Mr.  de  Reszke's  I 
Impersonation  is  not  legendary,  or 
mythic,  or  elemental.  Lesser  artists 
have  caught  the  characteristics  of  the 
hero  and  made  them  palpable  to  him 
who  never  read  the  books  on  Scandi- 
navian or  German,  mythology.  And 
such  was  their  authority,  that  you  have 
forgiven  them  their  barbarous  jugula- 
tion.  The  mere  fact  that  Mr.  de  Reszke 
hammers  his  sword  in  strict  time  with 
i the  music  does  not  of  itself  convince 
me  that  he  understands  thoroughly 
Siegfried’s  nature  and  is  able  to  put 
i Lis  understanding  clearly  and  irresisti- 
bly before  the  audience. 

I admit  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  I 
cheerfully  pay  tribute  to  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  his  vocal  art.  He  has  a 
talent  for  love-making,  and  so  he  was 
'most  effective  in  the  last  act.  But 


"I  was  with  Rice,”  the  Actor  said, 

Said  the  Manager,  "Say  no  more; 

But  rest  your  limbs  on  the  office  lounge; 
Your  feet  must  be  weary  and  sore.” 


"Wholly  inaccurate,  irresponsible, 
and  almost  maliciously  false."  Hoity, 
lolty!  Pretty  language  for  our  es- 
teemed maiden  aunt,  the  Transcript. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  provoked  the 
ihriek?  Why,  a statement  in  the  Post 
ibout  Mr.  Henry  Woodruff,  a most 
noifensive  young  man,  of  shrinking 
nature  and  scholastic  habits.  The  Post, 
n the  abandonment  of  decency,  went 
10  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Woodruff 
vill  leave  the  Harvard  Law  School  to 
lecome  a member  of  the  "Secret  Ser- 
'ice”  Company,  a truly  atrocious 
harge.  Our  aunt,  the  Transcript,  says 
hat  he  is  not  in  the  Law  School^  but 
hat  "it  is  barely  possible  that  he  may 
ass  his  coming  vacation  as  an  actor 
:i  Air.  Gillette's  London  production  of 
Secret  Service,"  and  she  then  brings 
orward  this  * beautiful  exhibit  of 
ysteria ; "So  much  for  another  ‘en- 

I prising’  sensation  of  the  degrading- 
rowdy  school  of  modern  personal 
rnatism.”  It  looks  to  us  as  though 
Woodruff  is  well  provided  with  a i 
sionate  press  agent. 


GRAND  OPERA. 


De  Reszke’s  Siegfried 
a Disappointment, 


The  First  Appearance 
of  Mrs.  Litvinne. 


View  of  the  Audience-- 
Toung  Society  There. 


Mr.  Dlxey’s  friends— for  he  still  has 
•lends,  in  spite  of  his  fatuous,  foolish 
pnduct— are  pained  by  the  reports 
om  New  York  concerning  the  severe 
tacks  of  "vertigo”  which  have 


The  very  short  season  of  the  Abbey, 
.Schoeffel  and  Grau  Company  at  Me- 
chanics’ Building  Auditorium  began 
last  evening  with  a performance  of 
Wagner’s  "Siegfried"  (in  German).  Mr. 
Seidl  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


when  Siegfried  begins  to  make  love,  he 
becomes  like  unto  other  mortals.  It  is 
the  Siegfried  with  the  bear;  the  com- 
panion of  Mime,  the  listener  to  the 
bird,  the  slayer  of  the  dragon  that  is 
the  hero.  Sincere  as  Mr.  de  Reszke  was 
in  his  attempt  to  impersonate  this  boy 
of  the  -woods,  the  labor,  the  prepara- 
tion, the  playing  of  a part  were  too 
apparent.  And  for  once  Siegfried  was 
a commonplace,  uninteresting  youth  of 
excellent  manners,  when  his  lack  of 
educational  advantages  is  taken  into 
consideration. 


Wotan,  disguised  as  The  Wanderer, 
was  sung  with  remarkable  power  and 
dignity  by  Edouard  de  Reszke.  The 
scene  between  Erda  and  the  Wanderer, 
which  is  often  omitted,  was  made  most 
impressive  by  the  nobility  of  the  sing-  : 
er’s  delivery,  and  Miss  Olitzka  contrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree  to  the  striking  I 
result.  The  pontifical  style  of  Mr.  de 
Reszke  and  the  strength  and  unearthly 
quality  of  Miss  Olltzka’s  tones  almost 
persuaded  me  to  believe  in  the  enthu- 
siastic praise  of  the  Wagmerlans  who 
speak  of  the  scene  as  Aeschylean  in 
grandeur.  Wotan’s  description  of  the 
abode  of  the  gods  was  an  example  of 
splendid  declamation,  so  that  the  hearer 
forgot  that  Wotan  is,  after  all,  the 
most  formidable  bore  in  the  long  pro- 
cession of  operatic  characters. 


Siegfried Jean  de  Reszke 

Der  Wanderer Ed.  de  Reszke 

Von  Hubbenet 


Mrs.  Litvinne  is  a woman  of  Amazo- 
nian build— that  is,  she  is  an  Amazon, 
who,  on  account  of  her  long,  fire-encir- 
cled sleep,  shows  in  the  thircL  act  the  j 
perilous  consequences  of  abstaining  I 
from  exercise.  In  this  respect  she  is  a | 
traditional  Brtinnhilde.  Her  voice  is  j 
powerful,  and  she  is  evidently  a singer  , 


of  much  experience.  Tn  action  ane  ex- 
, hlblts  careful  routine  training.  She 
f commands  respect;  she  docs  not  excite 
, sympathy  either  by  voice  or  bearing. 

I But  I prefer  to  speak  of  her  abilities 
U9  a singer  after  she  has  sung  the 
part  of  Elsa. 


Mr.  von  Hubbcnot  sang  the  part  of 
Mltno  uncommonly  well.  I-Ils  dramatic 
Impersonation  was  not  as  striking  in 
Its  nmiieo  and  cunning  as  that  of  hla 
last  predecessor.  Mr.  Elspham  made 
much  out  of  a small  part.  He  acted 
with  power  and  sang  with  breadth  and 
Intelligence. 


Of  tlhe  animals  introduced  the  bear 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. 


The  audience  was  not  as  large  as  It 
should  have  been.  It  Is  surprising  that 
the  appearance  of  Jean  de  Reszke  in 
"Siegfried”  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city  did  not  draw  a great  crowd,  but 
this  Is  a season  of  surprises. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  part  of 


The  opera  this  evening  will  be 
Gounod’s  "Faust,"  with  the  following *  1 
cast: 


Marguerite  (first  time  In  Boston) 

„ ..  Emma  CalvS 

Marthe Miss  Bauermelstor 

Mrs.  Mantelll 

Mephistophele  Plancon 

Valentin  Ancona 

Wagner  Vlvlanl 

*aust  Oremonlnl 

Conductor,  Mr.  Manclnelli. 


Philip  Hale. 


Thought  is  cheaper  than  bread  and  Art  has 
become  a light  loaf  of  bread.  There  is  no 
one  today  who  cannot  become  an  "Artist." 
And  it  is  not  so  hard  to  be  a real  "Genius." 
How  characteristic  of  our  modern  perceptions 
of  ait  is  the  incredibly  silly  speech,  "Genius 
U Industry." 


The  Demon  Rum  may  often  be  recog- 
nized by  his  cloven  breath. 


Air.  Edgar  S.  Kelley  in  an  essay  read 
Saturday  in  Carnegie  Hall  (N.  Y.)  at 
the  Conference  on  Comparative  Lit- 
erature "enlarged  upon  the  hoot  of  the 
owl  heard  by  Macbeth  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth on  the  night  of  the  murder.”  He 
then  drew  the  conclusion  that  after  this 
hooiting  of  the  owl  Mr.  and  Airs.  Mac- 
beth suffered  acutely  from  insomnia 
until  they  died.  And  Miss  M.  E.  J. 
Czarmonska  showed  beyond  doubt  and 
peradventure  that  Shakspeare  spent 
much  time  and  labor  “in  revealing  the 
whole  heart  and  life"  of  the  Welsh.  It 
is  George  Meredith,  by  the  way,  who 
divides  mankind  into  two  classes— hu- 
man beings  and  Welshmen. 


This  reminds  u®  that  the  original  edi- 
tion of  George  Meredith’s  poems  was 
advertised  in-  London  last  month  as 
worth  £15. 


The  death  of  Brahms  will  probably 
excite  acrimonious  discussion  concern- 
ing his  merits  as  a composer.  In  his  • 
you'th  he  was  handicapped  by  the  en- 
I thusiastic  praise  of  Schumann.  The  I 
austerity  of  his  mature  musical  thought 
chilled  and  discomfited  those  who  be- 
lieve that  music  should  bo  first,  of  all 
emotional.  The  dryness  and  garrulity 
of  his  music  of  the  very  last  years  led 
'all,  save  his  fanatical  worshipers, 
to'  believe  that  he  had  no-thing  more  of  ' 
genuine  interest  to  say.  We  are  ail  -too  . 
near  Brahms  to  judge  him  coolly  and  | 
without  prejudice.  Some  apparently 
sane  men  hold  him  in  the  high- 
| est  esteem,  and  mention  his  name 
glibly  with  Bach  and  Beethoven,  thus 
Inspired  by  a delight  In  alliteration 
rather  than  by  critical  acumen  or  dis- 
criminating classification.  He  was  a 
master  of  musical  construction.  Ho 
was  an  architect  of  sound  training.  He 
knew  how  to  lay  the  foundations  and 
build  upward  with  strength,  security, 
and  an  eye  to  durability.  His  themes 
are  intellectual,  not  temperamental.  He 
I will  bo  known  longest  as  a symphonist, 

- although  his  thematic  thought  is  gen-  , 
erally  cold,  his  development  not  easily  j , 
followed,  even  by  the  experienced;  his 
harmonic  design®  often  perplexing  and 
sometimes  eraibbed,  and  his  instrumen- 
tation obscure,  poorly  balanced,  inef-  j 
feettve. 


Inasmuch  as  there  is  a Brahms  cult 
in  Boston,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ! 
Mr.  Paur  proposes  to  honor  the  mem-  ! 
ory  of  the  late  composer  by  devoting 
i the  concert  of  Saturday  to  certain  of 
I Brahms’s  works.  It  is  interesting  to 
! note  in  this  connection  that  no  such 
honor  was  paid  the  memory  of  the  great 
Russian,  Peter  Ilyitch  Tsc.halkowsky 
when  he  died  In  November,  1895. 


Time  was  when  the  "great  organ" 
In  the  Music  Hall  was  the  wonder  of 
Boston.  Poets  sang  of  it.  Pilgrims 
from  Toad  Hill  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  Wenham  visited  it  in  awe  and  be- 
queathed their  manuscript  accounts  of 
that  visit  as  a rich  legacy  unto  their 
issue.  Then  the  windy  wonder  was  dis- 
carded. Now  it  is  to  be  sold.  What  Is 
there  left  in  Boston  save  the  Sacred 
Codfish  and  the  Ancients  and  Honor- 
ables,  both  of  which  institutions  sug- 
gest water  even  as  the  organ  suggests 
wind? New  York  Sun. 


I The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  of  London,  who 
preached  here  Sunday,  is  right ' W 


u 


do  not  think  enough  about  the  soul.1 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  Is  the  truth  ! 
that  lurks  In  the  bitter  speech  of  Stanls- 
law  Praybysmewski:  The  crowd  always  I 
hates  the  soul. 


Then  you  should  remember  that  this 
is  a scientific  age:  that  no  Professor 

has  ever  seen  a so.ul. 

This  fs  a photographic  age.  The  pho- 
tograph is  the  type  of  inflexible  mate- 
rialism. In  literature  and  art  there  is 
the  shout  of  realism,  photographic 
realism.  You  can  photograph  a check, 
a bond,  a horse,  a woman's  curved  ex- 
terior. You  cannot  photograph  a soul. 
Why  then  should  anyone  ponder  the 
soul? 


This  reminds  us  of  a beautiful  poem 
by  Miss  E.  Marguerite  Lindley,  written 
for  "East  side  mothers"  in  New  York. 
We  quota  a verse  or  two,  for.  like  unto 
Mr.  Wegg.  we  are  fond  of  dropping 
into  poetry: 

“There's  a skin  without  and  a skin  within, 

A covering  skin  and  a lining  skin. 

But  the  skin  within  is  the  skin  without. 
Doubled  inward  and  carried  completely 

throughout. 

"Too  much  brandy,  whisky,  or  gin 
Is  apt  to  disorder  the  skin  within; 

While  if  dirty  and  dry  the  skin  without 
Refuses  to  let  the  sweat  come  out. 

* Good  people  all.  have  a care  of  your  skin, 
Both  that  without  and  that  within. 

To  the  first  give  plenty  of  water  and  soap. 

To  the  last  little  else  but  water,  we  hope." 


This  is  the  same  Miss  Lindley  who  is 
6orry  that  nightcaps  have  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Few  men  can  stand  the  test. 
Man  in  pyjamas  or  plain,  old-fashioned 
nightgown  is  not  a heroic  spectacle; 
crowned  with  a nightcap,  could  he  keep 
the  respect  of  his  wife  and  children? 
A woman  in  a nightcap  may  be  co- 
quettish, alluring,  as  John  Leech 
proved  by  some  of  his  drawings  for 
Punch. 


According  to  Mr.  Dlthmar,  the  dia- 
lect comedian  in  this  hour  is  a belated 
bore.  "He  has  had  his  day,  and  ought 
to  know  enough  to  retire.  He  is  al- 
ways the  same,  demanding  the  same 
mental  allowances  on  the  spectator's 
part,  and  perverting  the  truth  of  human 
nature  In  every  phase  of  his  develop- 
ment. He  Is  always  supposedly  comic 
in  his  attempt  to  be  serious,  and  he 
is  invariably  employed  either  to  lift 
a preposterous  mortgage  or  discover  a 
missing  will.  We  have  outgrown  this 
sort  of  Infliction,  and  I fancy  the  wisest 
of  us  find  more  rational  entertainment 
in  the  variety  theatres  than  we  can  de- 
rive from  the  out-of-date  sentimen- 
tality and  imbecile  humor  of  the  dia- 
lect comedian.” 


riigHth  Concert  01  tne  icneisei 
Quartet— A Program  in  Mem- 


ory of  Brahms. 
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The  eighth  and  last  concert  of  the 
eason  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  given 
l Association  Hall  last  evening,  con- 
sisted of  a reverent  and  Impressive  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Johannes  Brahms. 
The  Quartet  had  for  assisting  artists 
Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy  and  Mr.  L.  Pourt- 
an. 

The  memorial  service,  for  such  in- 
deed it  was,  had  for  Its  program  the 
following  works,  all  by  Brahms,  namely. 
Quartet  in  A minor,  op.  51.  No.  2; 
Adagio  from  quintet  for  strings  and 
clarinet,  op.  115;  quintet  for  piano,  two 
violins,  viola  and  violoncello,  in  F 
minor,  op.  34. 

■ By  the  above  program  one  was 
Lbrought  directly  in  touch  with  music 
Jc* ? the  purest  quality,  for  there  were 
Ipo  solo  performances,  and  no  virtuosal 
blUpIays,  not  even  on  Mr.  Joseffy’s 
(part,  that  could  have  allured  the 
fnearf  r's  attention  from  the  composer's 
art  Itself. 

As  for  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  its  read- 
ings were,  if  possible,  more  character- 
- lzed  than  at  any  previous  concert  with 
the  imagination,  poetic  fervor  and  un- 
blemished technique  of  four  born  mu- 
siotans,  all  four  as  one. 

The  concert  had  no  greater  charm 
than  the  Quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  op,  115.  Here  is,  at  least,  one 
masterpiece  from  Brahms  in  which  the 
l-arn<yi  composer  speaks  from  the  heart 
and  with  an  abundance  of  unembar- 
rassed, chaste  and  appealing  melody. 
The  adagio  suggests  Beethoven  in  his 
divinest  moods  ar.d  may  well  rank 
among  some  or  the  best  adagios  that 
have  been  written  by  the  greater  com- 
poser of  other  days.  As  a veritable 
nomage  to  Beethoven  seems  this  ada- 
gio, and  it  is,  all  in  all,  to  quote  Ten- 

• * • sweet  music  that  softer  falls 
J Than  petals  blown  from  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night  sews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowing  granite,  In  a gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes. 

The  A minor  quartet  with  which  the 
concert  began  can  hardly  be  said  to  Im- 
prove upon  acquaintance.  There  is  a 
morbid  raelaocholy  permeating  it  ail 
that  even  though  it  wearies  not  until 
after  the  first  movement,  finally  be- 
comes wearisome.  It  appears  to  have 
been  more  scholastically  thought  out 
than  deeply  felt.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
quartet  of  infinite  purity,  and  as  such 
to  compare  favorably  with 
tier's  most  characteristic 


The  quintet  for  piano,  two  violins  and 
violoncello,  op.  34,  came  last,  and  a royal- 
ly fine  work  Is  is,  Into  any  analysis  of 
■which  It  would  seem  quite  unnecessary 
to  enter  at  this  time.  » 

It  was  delightfully  and  reverently 
played.  The  pianist  Is  not  severely 
taxed  by  it  so  far  as  technique  goes,  I 
but  Mr.SJoseffy  gave  it  his  best,  thought 
and  care:  he  imparted  nothing  to  it 
that  it  did  not  contain,  and  in  brief  all 
five  artists  seemed  con  amore  in  as 
masterly  a performance  ensemble  as 
one  would  care  to  hear. 

C . L . C 

C\j[\svJL  7'  l<*  ?7 

GOUNOD'S  F/UiST 

Calve,  the  Supreme  Ly- 
ric Tragedian, 

A Marguerite  of  Flesh, 
Blood  and  Passion. 


An  Impersonation  of 
Wondrous  Artistry. 


Gounod's  “Faust”  was  sung  In 
French  last  evening  at  Mechanics’ 
Building  Auditorium  by  the  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  and  Grau  Company.  Mr.  | 
Mancinelli  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  ( 


the  c 
wo-kji. 


follows:  \ ' fifei 

Marguerite  Emma  Calv$  ; 

Martha  Miss  Bauermeister 

Siebel  Mrs.  Mantelli 

Mephistopheles  Plancon 

Valentine  Ancona 

Wagner  Vivian! 

Faust  Cremonini 

The  impersonation  of  Marguerite  by 
Calve  is  one  of  such  beauty  and  power 
that  her  appearance  in  the  part  last 
night  may  be  regarded  justly  as  a re- 
markable event  In  the  history  of  opera 
In  Boston. 

It  is  hard  to  write  about  her  per- 
formance in  sober  and  discreet  lan- 
guage. No  fine  or  purple  phrases,  no 
ingenious  rhetorical  flourishes  can  por- 
tray the  perfection  of  her  art. 

.*» 

We  have  all  seen  many  Marguerites 
in  Gounod’s  opera.  . With  one  exception 
—Pauline  Lucca— they  were  genteel 
creatures,  who  expressed  conventional 
emotion  in  a more  or  less  pretty  fash- 
ion. They  showed  thrip  technical  skill 
in  the  jewel  song;  they  displayed  their 
endurance  in  the  final  trio.  They  were 
so  well-bred  that  they  preserved  the 
traditions  of  maidenhood  until  the  very 
end  of  the  opera;  and  an  intelligent  sav- 
age may  well  have  wondered  why 
Marguerite  had  a fainting  spell  in  the 
church  and  why  Valentine  was  so  rude 
to  her  just  before  his  death-rattle. 

This  excuse  has  been  made  for  such 
conventional  and  passionless  perform- 
ances: The  Marguerite  of  the  French 
librettists  is  a milk-and-water  creature, 
who  should  not  be  expected  to  Indulge 
herself  In  emotional  bursts.  She  Is  not 
the  Gretchen  of  Goethe. 

But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poem  of  Goethe.  All  that  concerns  us 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Marguer- 
ite of  Gounod’s  opera  is  impersonated. 
Whether  she  resembles  Gretohen  or  not 
Is  utterly  foreign  to  the  purpose.  For 
when  an  opera  is  founded  on  a novel, 
play,  or  poem,  the  opera  Is  the  one 
thing.  It  must  fftand  or  fall  by  Itself. 
And  the  singer  should  play  the  part 
without  reference  to  that  which  is  not 
suggested  by  the  librettist. 

*.• 

Calvfi’s  Marguerite  is  a simple,  honest 
girl,  dazed  by  an  unexpected  gift  of 
jewelry,  but  with  the  qatural  coquetry 
that  is  essentially  feminine,  so  that  she 
appreciates  the  gift,  and  i3  very  kindly 
disposed  toward  the  giver.  Her  in- 
nocence Is  not  ignorance  or  prudery. 
She  is  hot-blooded  without  aggressive 
consciousness  of  her  temperament.  She 
loves  Faust.  She  believes  he  loves  her. 
To  give  herself  to  him  seems  to  .her 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
And  she  would  have  loved  him  without 
the  spell  cast  over  the  garden  by 
Mephistopheles. 

And  with  what  authority,  with  what 
finesse  in  the  detail  is  the  maidenhood 
of  Marguerite  presented  by  Calv6!  The 
moment  she  meets  Faust,  you  know 
! her  character.  You  do  not  sky,  ‘‘This 
is  CalvA”  Your  only  thought  is  of 
Marguerite.  How  simple  and  how  ef- 
fective is  her  business  during  the  song 
of  Thule’s  King!  How  unaffected,  how 
unconscious  In  her  delight— a timor- 
ous delight— at  finding  tho  jewels!  And 
here  she  turns  that  formal  and  trite 
bravura  air  into  a revelation  of  her 
character,  and  she  vitalizes  and  gives 


Individual®  to  mnaiS  thaQs  essentially 
vulgar  and  is  'written  outV  tor  display. 

The  girlish  laugh  is  a triumph  of  vocal 
( skill;  more  than  this,  it  adds  an  in- 
I dividual  touch  to  the  drawing  of  the 
1 character.  And  mark  this:  Until  she 
pours  out  her  love  from  the  open  win- 
dow to  the  madding  night  and  the  con- 
niving sky,  the  very  tones  of  her  voice 
are  virginal.  Not  until  she  realizes  the 
might  of  passion,  is  there  ttny  sugges- 
tion of  sensuousness  in  that  marvelous 
voice.  Before  her  confession,  her  tones 
are  tones  of  ineffable  purity,  pathos, 
and  trust:  tones  that  she  might  use 
without  a blush,  in  praying  to  the  Ma- 
donna. 

• * • 

The  moment  you  sew  her  next  with 
Siebel,  she  is  a woman,  and  no  longer 
a maiden.  Her  very  voice  proclaims 
the  change.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  this  performance,  where 
almost  everything  is  remarkable,  than 
this  subtle  telling  of  the  tragic  tale  by  ! 
'the  coloring  of  tone  in  song. 

1 From  this  moment  to  the  end  there 
is  a steady,  carefully  graded,  overpower-  | 
ing  crescendo  of  tragic  intensity.  .Each 
point  In  the  detail  adds  Inevitably  to 
the  impending  climax.  In  the  scene  in 
the  church,  with  its  agony  of  shame,  j 
and  terror  of  the  Last  Day— in  the  Scene  j 
at  Valentine’s  death,  when  the  brother’s 
curse  finishes  the  ruin  of  reason,  and  I 
the  crazed  woman  laughs  horribly  be-  j 
fere  she  enters  the  house — in  these  , 
scenes  Calvd  rises  to  heights  of  su-  ] 
preme  tragic  power. 

In  the  prison  we  are  accustomed  to 
women  with  an  arrangement  of  straw 
* in  their  hair  and  with  a petrified  smile. 
Or  we  have  seen  young  prima  donna* 
evidently  anxious  concerning  the  final 
trio.  Here  Calvfe  finds  a master- 
stroke. As  in  her  madness  she  re- 
members the  days  of  her  innocence, 
the  tones  of  her  voice  are  again  virginal 
and  pathetic  with  the  pathos  of  inno- 
cence. This  episode  only  enlarges  the 
grandeur  of  the  climax.  The  voice  rises 
in  entreaty  for  forgiveness  from'  despair 
to  hope,  from  hope  to  righteous  confi- 
dence. It  is  a fitting  end  to  such  a 
marvelous  performance. 

♦ * * 

Calihe,  who,  as  the  wanton  Carmen, 
the  jealous  Santuzza,  the  Navarraise 
mad  with  savage  love,  knows  the  tones 
that  serve  the  lower,  primitive  passions, 
finds  as  Marguerite  the  fitting  voice 
for  the  particular  emotion,  from  girlish 
.glee  to  dark  despair.  And  this  voice 
'is  used  -with  a degree  of  vocal  skill,  as 


well  as  dramatic  intelligence,  that  ex- 
cites the  wonder  of  the  pedagogue,  if 


The  office  boy  handed  Lancelot  a 
! telegram.  It  was  from  his  wife,  who 
isald  she  would  be  home  that  night. 
Lancelot  had  made  no  engagement  for 
the  evening,  so  the  dispatch  did  not 
disconcert  him.  For  once  her  return 
was  not  an  incbnvenlence.  Yes,  he  was 
glad  she  was  coming,  after  her  visit 
of  a month.  For  he  was  a creature  of 
routine.  To  dine  alone  in  his  house 


was  an  abomination.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  cookery  at  the  club,  and  he’ 
had  heard  all  the  tunes  In  the  re- 
pertory of  the  members.  Nor  was  he 
often  in  the  mood  to  dine  at  the  table 
of  a friend.  Then,  too,  his  house 
seemed  strangely  desolate  at  night. 
Yes.  he  was  glad  she  was  coming  home. 

1 On  his  way  from  the  office  he  stopped 
at  a florist’s  and  bought  a large  bunch 
of  violets.  He  would  surprise  his  wife 
by  this  sentimental  remembrance.  After 
all.  she  was  an  agreeable  woman;  she 
had  brought  him  a little  money.  Time 
had  dealt  gently  with  her.  He  could 
hardly  realize  that  they  had  been  mar- 
ried fifteen  years— or  was  it  seventeen  j 
years?  He  would  ask  her  that  night. 

Pleased  with  his  chivalric  action  he 
stopped  at  the  club  for  a cocktail.  He 
refused  to  join  a theatre  party,  and 
gave  as  an  excuse  the  arrival  of  his 
wife.  For  his  self-sacrifice  he  rewarded 
himself  with  a second  cocktail.  Laura 
would  not  be  at  the  station  before  ten 
o’clock.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for 
him  to  eat  his  dinner,  see  that  the 
house  was  in  order,  and  meet  her.  He 
sauntered  homeward,  bearing  the  box 
of  violets.  

The  air  was  dull,  as  though  it  were 
resigned  to  the  approach  of  Spring. 
He  threw  open  his  overcoat,  and  he 
soon  reached  the  Region  known  as 
"fairy-land:"  for  Lancelot  lived  in  a 
quarter  that  is  no  more  exclusive  than 
the  sheet  seen  by  Peter  in  a vision.  And 
suddenly  he  was  conscious  that  he  stood 
before  an  apartment  house,  in  whioh 
Mrs.  Molineux  lived.  A charming  wo- 
man, brave  in  her  affliction— ior  the  late 
Mr.  Molineux,  it  was  reported,  lost  his 
life  under  most  distressing  circum- 
stances in  San  Francisco — a delightful 
hostess,  with  ingefiuous  ways  and  an 
appreciation  of  all  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  He  had  not  called  on  her 
since  that  jolly  poker  party  in  March. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  He  rung  the 
hell.  He  climbed  the  stairs. 


he  Is  cold-blooded  enough  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  the  personality  of  the 
singer  and  weigh  her  merits  in  the  in- 
different critical  scales. 

*** 

The  most  accomplished  artist  has 
shown  us  that  the  Marguerite  of  the 
French  librettists  is  after  all  a woman 
of  flesh  and  blood,  a woman  who  loves 
and  suffers  and  knows  remorse  and 
madness.  She  has  also  shown  us  that 
as  a singer,  pure  and  simple,  she  has 
few  equals  on  the  lyric  stage. 

*** 

Mr.  Plancon’s  picturesque  and  im- 
pressive Mephistopheles  was  already 
familiar,  for  he  sang  the  part  at  a 
matin6e  during  his  first  season  in  this 
country.  It  is  by  all  odds  far  and 
above  any  other  Mephistopheles  seen 
here  of  late  years,  in  its  dramatic 
strength  and  splendor  of  song. 

Mr.  Cremonini  sang  the  cavatina  with 
much  taste.  In  the  concerted  pieces  his 
voice  was  comparatively  light.  Mrs. 
Mantelli  was  an  excellent  Siebel.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  see  a woman  who  did 
riot  dress  the  part  as  though  the  lad 
were  a guy.  Mr.  Ancona  added  mate- 
rially to  the  success  of  the  evening. 
The  chorus  sang  with  unusual  atten- 
tion to  nuances.  The  Soldiers’  Chorus 
was  encored.  (I  state  this  as  a histori- 
cal fact  and  refrain  from  indulging  in 
any  form  of  pleasantry.) 

The  orchestra  played  effectively  un- 
der Mr.  Mancinelli,  most  admirable  of 
conductors. 

* * * 

There  was  a much  larger  audience 
than  that  which  heard  "Siegfried,”  and 
there  were  many  curtain  calls. 

But  the  Marguerite  of  Emma  Calvd 
cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated  at 
one  hearing.  Her  impe.rsonation  de- 
mands unflagging  attention  and  a seat 
where  no  change  of  that  beautiful  and 
mobile  face  can  escape  the  spectator. 

* * * 

The  opera  this  evening  will  he 
"Lohengrin"  in  German.  Mr.  Seicll 
will  conduct.  The  cast  will  Include 
Lltvlntm,  Olitzka,  Ed.  do  Reszke,  David 
Bispham,  Maurice  de  Vries  and  Jean 
de  Reszke. 

Philip  Hale.  > 

O that  ’t  were  ^bssible 
After  hong  grief  arid  pain,  ih 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again! 


The  widow  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 
"And  you  brought  those  violets  for  me? 
How  thoughtful  of  you!  Did  you  know 
they  are  my  favorite  flowers?”  What 
was  there  for  Lancelot  to  do?  He  gave 
them  to  her  with  a languishing  smile, 
saying  to  himself,  “I  have  time  to  buy 
another  bunch.”  And  then  he  was  per- 
suaded easily  to  take  another  oocktail, 
mixed  by  the  widow  after  a peculiar 

recipe  of  the  late  Colonel  , who,  it 

was  reported,  lost  his  life  under  most 
distressing  circumstances  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

“Why  don’t  you  stay  to  dinner?  That 
is  if  you  are  willing  to  put  up  with 
what  I have.”  Lancelot  remembered 
he  was  to  have  mutton  chops  at 
his  own  flat.  Somehow  or  other  the 
thought  of  chops  was  distasteful  to 
him.  He  had  told  the  girl  never  to 
wait  for  him  if  he  were  not  at  home 
by  7 o’clock.  He  knew  the  widow’s 
pretty  knack  at  a salad.  There  would 
still  be  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  sta- 
tion. 


It  was  11  o’clock  when  he  met  his 
wife— at  their  flat.  An  almost  virginal 
reserve  that  clung  to  her  still  like  a 
delicious  perfume  kept  her  from  bois- 
terous manifestations  of  affection,  but 
he  knew  by  her  eyes  that  she  was 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  he  was  sure 
of  her  adoration.  "But  where  did 
you  get  those  violets?”  he  asked,  for 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor.  "Jack 
Wilkinson  gave  them  to  me.  He  saw 
me  off  at  the  train.  And  you  know  he 
used  to  be  fond  of  me  years  ago.  He 
doesn't  have  to  work  as  hard  as  you, 
poor  fellow;  and  he  has  more  time 
for  such  little  attentions.”  Lancelot 
felt  no  jealous  pang.  On  the  contrary 
he  looked  upon  Wilkinson  as  his  sav-  j 
ior.  “I  thought  of  violets,"  he  said 
as  he  kissed  her;  "and  1 went  into 
a florist’s,  but  those  he  had  were  not 
fresh,  they  were  not  good  enough  forj 
you.”  "Never  mind,”  she  answered, 
“as  long  as  you  thought  of  me.  It's: 
all  in  the  intention,  dear." 


It  is  Lancelot  and  such  as  he  who 
will  protest  against  Thomas  Hardy's 
“The  Well-Beloved,  a Sketch  of  a 
Temperament."  Perhaps  you  read  the 
story  when  it  appeared  five  years  ago 
as  a serial,  and  was  entitled  "The 
Pursuit  of  the  Well-Beloved.”  It  is 
r.ot  a comfortable  book  for  Lancelot 
and  his  kind.  Hence  possibly  the  bit- 
terness of  certain  reviewers. 


For  does  not  this  paragraph  strike  j 
home  to  many?  "To  his  Well-Beloved  I 
he  had  always  been  faithful;  but  she  [ 
had  had  many  embodiments.  Each  in-  I 
dividuality  known  as  Lucy,  Jane,  Flora,  | 
Evangeline,  or  what-not,  had  been  f 
merely  a transient  condition  of  her.  j 
He  did  not  recognize  this  as  an  excuse  j 
or  as  a defence,  but  as  a fact  simply.  I 
Essentially  she  was  perhaps  of  mo  tan-  [ 
giable  substance;  a spirit,  a dream,  a j 
frenzy,  a conception,  an  aroma,  an 
epitomized  sex,  a light  of  the  eye.  a J 
parting  of  t lie  lips.  GoJ  only  knew  1 
what  she  really  was:  Plerston  did  not.  I 
She  wa-  indescribable."  ! 


$ ' ’/  / 


OPERA. 


There  is  no  Rxcertent  Beauty  that  Jiath  not 
some  StrungeneKHe  in  the  Proportion. 


“ Lohengrin  " as  Performed  by  the 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  Com- 
pany—The  Impersonations  of 
Mrs.  Litvinne  and  Mr.  Bispham 

'•Lohengrin"  was  given  last  night  in 
German  at  the  Mechanics’  Building 
Auditorium.  Mr.  Soldi  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

*£}•*••• Fella  Litvinne 

Ho »a  Olltzka 

Heinrich  the  Fowler Eduard  ,le  Rcezke 

Frederick. David  Itlsplmm 

The  Herald Maurice  de  Vries 

Lohengrin Jean  de  Keszke 

The  performance  was  one  that  gave 
much  pleasure  to  an  audience  of  fair 
?lzeH  There  was  hearty  applause,  and 
■here  were  several  curtain  calls.  This  j 
ippreclatlon  was  just,  for  the  perform- 
ance, as  a whole,  was  smooth  and  ro-  i 
lipectable,  and  in  certain  respects  it  was 
excellent.  I 

Mr.  de  Reszke’s  Impersonation  of  the  j 
swan-drawn  knight  Is  familiar  to  opera-  | 
goers,  and  It  demands  no  extended  com- 
ment at  this  late  day.  It  is  enough  to  J 
say  that  by  Its  dignity  and  tenderness  J 
It  commanded  high  respect,  and  that 

rHHnn*  *'  ■'z!'1  ^ ' °*c<\ in  con"  | companion,  "Extraordinary;  positively 

ILcndon  that  Calve  is  a very  eccentric 
person.” 


O.  the  power  of  conventionalism!  The 
talk  today  Is  not  merely,  concerning 
the  Investigation  of  Gen.  Murtln,  or 
the  Iowa,  or  even  the  sanguinary 
struggle  between  Col.  Walker  and  Col. 
Hedges,  those  fierce,  battle-scarred 
warriors.  There  Is  much  talk  about 
the  Marguerite  of  Calv6,  that  marvel- 
ous Impersonation,  Incredible,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  And  agnlif  we  say,  O.  the 
power  of  conventionalism! 

For  Fashion  and  Pretence  were  dis- 
concerted, amazed.  They  had  nothing 
to  guide  them  In  judgment.  Melba, 
with  her  airs  and  graces  of  a painted 
glove-box  beauty,  with  her  awkAard 
attempts  at  innocence  and  malden- 
Ihood,  had  not  prepared  them  for  such 
scenes  of  passion.  Emma  IOatnes,  who 
(■walked  through  the  garden  as  though 
she  were  going  to  a reception  at  Mrs. 
iMarlborough's  in  Breacon  Street,  had 
never  hinted  at  such  revelations.  When 
Calve  after  the  death  of  Valentine 
laughed  the  laugh  that  froze  the  mar- 
row, the  supreme  admirer  of  medloc- 
‘rity  exclaimed.  "Why,  I don’t  under- 
stand her;  what  a queer  thing  she  Is;” 
[find  there  was  a giggle,  as  a sign  to 
the  obsequious  courtiers.  And  ''a  veter- 
an opera-goer”  turned  lo  say  to  his 


rich  is  equally  familiar,  and  he  was  as  i 
effective  as  the  part  will  legitimately  i 

allow. 

Miss  Olitzka’s  voice  has  broadened.  I 
It  is  now  an  organ  well  adapted  to  | 
serve  as  the  medium  of  strong  emo-  i 
tions.  Unfortunately  she  is  still  guilty 
of  vocal  offences,  such  as  shoveling  and 
scooping  in  attack,  though  in  a less  de- 
cree than  when  she  first  sang  here.  I 
Her  action  Is  perfunctory  and  conven- 
tional. She  Is  fond  of  collar-and-elbow 
effects  in  moments  of  Intensity,  and  as 
an  actress  she  is  without  elasticity  and 
spcutanelty. 


Mr.  Bispham  appeared  as  Frederick 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  He  sang 
the  part  as  It  Is  seldom  sung,  with  a 
virility  that  was  free  from  exaggera- 
;lon,  with  a vocal  skill  that  Is  unknown 
to  our  German  visitors.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  part  was  characterized  by 
uncommon  intelligence.  Frederick 
seemed  no  longer  a vaguely  desperate 
villain  with  an  uncontrollable  desire 
!o  be  false  to  the  true  pitch.  Mr.  BIs- 
pham'B  Frederick  Is  a brave  and  hon- 
;st  knight,  who  loved  Elsa,  and  is  per- 
suaded of  her  guilt  only  through  the 
alsehoods  of  his  formidable  wife. 
When  he  discovers  that  Ortrud  has 
[led  to  him  he  reproaches  her  bitterly, 
out  he  finds  additional  food  for  his 
latred  of  Lohengrin  in  his  wife’s  sug- 
jestlon  that  his  successful  rival  Is  a 
sorcerer.  True,  this  Is  the  knight  of 
>he  libretto;  but  how  seldom  is  the 
’•laracte:-  impersonated  so  that  it  is 
mprehended  easily  by  the  audience, 
r.  Bispham’s  conception  was  broadly 
irrled  out;  at  the  same  time,  there 
ere  masterly  strokes  in  the  detail— as 
hen  for  the  first  time  Frederick  real- 
es that  Lohengrin  loves  the  maiden 
horn  lie  wished  to  make  his  wife — as 
hen  in  the  second  act  he  retreats  be- 
ll re  Lohengrin’s  uplifted  arm,  struck 
/ a mysterious  fear,  suspecting  again 
ae  truth  of  Ortrud’s  assertions— as 
vhen  he  whispers  in  Elsa’s  ear  the 
cheme  of  treachery.  An  admirable 
erformance,  Mr.  Bispham;  full  of  fire, 
ubtlety,  intelligence,  authority. 

• * • 

Mrs.  Litvinne  has  not  the  vocal  or 
ramatlc  art  to  make  the  spectator  for- 
•et  that  she  Is,  on,  account  of  physical 
xuberance,  an  impossible  Elsa.  Brtinn- 
lilde  may  be  stout,  but  Elsa  Is  a less 
eroic  creature.  You  Instinctively  think 
f her  as  a maiden  of  fair  proportions, 
r gracefully  slight,  curious,  suspicious, 
ith  a tendency  toward  hysteria.  Mrs. 
iivinne  is  massive  and  self-contained, 
ter  voice  is  powerful  and  she  often 
ses  it  with  skill;  but  it  is  a voice  that 
either  charms  nor  awes.  In  dramatic 
toments  It  is  often  shrill,  and  In  broad 
assages  there  is  no  apparent  focus, 
ier  action  is  at  its  best  well-taught 
jutine.  A respectable  Elsa  in  a pon- 
erous  matronly  fashion,  who  does  not 
xcite  sympathy  In  distress  or  joy. 

. *« 

The  work  of  the  chorus  was  of  un- 
ten  worth.  There  was  occasionally 
rise  intonation,  and  this  reproach 
light  be  brought  against  certain  of 
le  principals,  although  such  instances 
ere  rare.  The  orchestra  was  a con- 
ant  delight,  and  it  was  a pleasure 
) hear  the  opera  led  by  Mr.  Seldl, 
hose  choice  of  tempo  was  always  for- 
mate, whose  readings  were  in  all  re- 
acts Intelligent  and  most  musical. 

* * * 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Car- 
en.”  Calv<>  will  be  the  Carmen,  Mrs. 
lementine  de  Vere  the  Michaela,  Mr. 
illgnac  the  Don  Jose  and  Mr.  Lassalle 
le  Escamlllo.  Mr.  Bevignani  will  con- 

JCt. 


Philip  Hale. 


I Listen  to  this  description  of  a 

woman’s  age  by  Thomas  Tusser,  Gen- 
tleman, in  1561: 

14.  Two  first  seven  years  for  a rod  they  dr- 
whine. 

I 58.  Two  next  as  a pearl  in  the  world  they  do  I 
| shine. 

42.  Two  next  trim  beauty  beginneth  to 

swerve. 

fS.  Two  next  for  matrons  or  drudges  they 
serve. 

70.  Two  next  doth  crave  a staff  for  a stay. 

84.  Two  next  a bier  to  fetch  them  away. 

To  which  the  gallant  annotator,  Will- 
iam Mavor,  LL.  D.,  Honorary  member  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  adds,  "Tusser 
certainly  has  not  drawn  a very  flatter- 
ing picture;  and  in  allowing  the  reign 
of  beauty  to  last  only  14  years,  he  has 
evinced  too  fastidious  a taste.” 

9‘  ^ 7 

The  sentimentalist  treats  the  - East  End 
Court  as  a department  of  a menagerie,  'and  j 
gazes  with  mild  interest  on  the  animals  that  I 
he  views.  If  the  sentimentalist’s  women-  I 
folk  go  with  him.  the  tour  is  made  still  more  1 
pleasing.  The  ladles  shudder  with  terror  I 
as  they  trail  their  dainty  skirts  up  noisome  I 
stan-s,  but  their  genteel  cackle  never  ceases. 
"And  you  earn  six  shillings  per  week?  How  j 
very  surprising!  And  the  landlord  takes  four  I 
shillings  for  your  one  room?  How  very  mean! 
And  you  have— let  me  see;  four  from  six  • 
leaves  two— yes,  vou  have  two  shillings  a! 


And  when  Calve  began  that  match- 
dess  business  In  the  garden  scene— you 
know  the  conventional  Marguerite,  re- 
turning from  church,  rushes  to  spin 
as  though  she  were  under  a stern  task- 
master—“experienced  opera  goers” 
chuckled  and  said,  "Why,  she  has  for- 
gotten her  part;’’  just  as  they  wondered 
«nd  accused  her  of  sickness  when  she 
made  the  first  dramatic  exit  in  the 
church’ scene.  O,  the  power  of  conven- 
tionalism ! • 

And  singing  teachers  are  advising 
their  soprano  pupils  not  to  copy  CalvC’s 
example  in  the  jewel  song,  which  was 
perhaps  the  crowning-  glory  of  her  rare  i 
vocal  art.  These  teachers  are  wise. 
There  is  only  one  CalvA  Imitation 
would  be  grotesque.  But  when  they 
protest  against  her  interpretation,  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  air,  who  are  curious 
as  to  the  pranks  of  mortals,  are  might- 
ily amused.  O,  the  power  of  conven- 
tionalism ! 

The  following  excerpt  may  give  some 
Idea  of  "The  Woman’s  Bible,  Part  I. 
The  Pentateuch,"  published  by  Olllf. 
(Remember  here  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide women’s  commentaries  on  women’s 
position  In  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments.) "If  Miriam  had  helped  to  plan 
the  journey  to  Canaan,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  accomplished  in  40 
days  Instead  of  40  years.” 

C.  H.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Noting  in  a late  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal a reference  to  Mr.  Gataker,  with 
a note  quoted  from  the  Pall  Mali  Ga- 
zette concerning  his  use  of  the  divining 
rod,  I write  to  call  your  attention  (in 
case  you  are  further  interested  in  the 
»ubjeoti  and  have  not  seen  the  article) 
to  ’Borderland,’  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead’s 
quarterly.  You  will  find  in  a number 
two  or  three  issues  back  a most  in- 
teresting article  on  ‘The  Divining  Rod 
and  Its  Uses,’  which  contains  some  good 
half-tones  of  Mr.  Gataker,  showing  him 
at  his  work  and  also  describing  at 
length  some  of  his  methods  and  theo- 
ries. It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that 
not  only  Is  ‘belief  in  the  divining  rod 
not  dead’  in  England,  but  in  our  own 
country  a.re  many  who  believe  in  it  and 
some  (I  know  a few)  who  continue  to 
use  it.” 


week  to  keep  you  nn<l  your  t hive  child 
How  charmingly  shocking!” 

A physician  who  seems  to  enjoy  talk- 
ing with  — his  specially  Is  Insanity- 
said  tlte  other  day,  ”1  have  a patient 
who  believes  firmly  that  the  man  she 
loves  is  Indifferent  to  her  because  her 
rival  administered  it  love  philtre  H> 
him.  She  Is  a woman  of  more  than  or- 
dinary Intelligence,  and  she  lives  In 
Boston.  Now  it  is  easy  to  say  (hat  she 
is  a little  dotty,  or  that  she  has  a fixed 
idea:  but  what  I wish  to  know  Is  this: 
Is  thero  still  a belief  In  the  efficacy  of  a 
love  philtre?”  And  wo  therefore  ask 
the  question,  “Does  any  reader  of  the 
Journal  in  town  or  country  know  of 
instances  of  suoh  belief?” 


It  was  only  a few  months  ago  that  a 
woman  w*s  accused  In  England  of 
working  the  waxen-doll  spell,  shaping 
•wax  into  a fancied  likeness  of  the  hated 
rival  and  then  sticking  pins  into  it,  to 
the  physical  and  mental  injury  of  the 
said  rival.  Of  course,  if  she  had  melted 
the  doll,  the  rival  would  have  wasted 
with  the  wax.  (See  Rossetti’s  “Sistei- 
Helen”  and  Thomas  Hardy’s  "Return 
of  the  Native”).  Does  any  reader  of  the 
Journal  know  of  an  instance  of  such 
sorcery  in  New  England? 


A bookseller  tells  us  that  he  enjoys  a 
steady  and  profitable  sale  of  dream 
books;  and  that  the  purchasers  are  not 
merely  our  sworn  enemies,  the  cooks, 
but  women  of  wealth  and  position.  And 
are  there  not  brokers  in  this  city  who 
consult  the  astrologer?  And  is  there 
not  at  least  one  physician  here  who 
easts  horoscopes,  believing  that  the 
planets  take  an  interest,  beneficent  or 
baleful,  in  the  throat,  liver,  lights, 
lungs  and  other  kotemal  possessions  of 
his  patients? 

Let  us  now  praise  the  good  sense  of 
Marie  Boyer,  the  wife  of  President 
Michel  Tambonneau,  and  may  her 
lightness  of  life,  recorded  smackingly 
by  Tallea|jpnt  ddfi  Reaux,  be  forgiven 
her.  For  two  centuries  she  has  cooled 
herself  in  the  grave,  but  her  example 
in  one  respect  should  be  followed  by 
the  staid  and  frivolous  of  today.  Al- 
though she  was  short,  she  scorned  high 
heels;  “for  she  preferred  to  be  shod 
comfortably,  and  said  that  the  pleasure 
of  walking  was  greater  than  that  of 
appearing  to  be  of  a fine  figure.” 

j 

The  latest  installments  of  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray,  include  words  fro.m  "Dis- 
trustfully” to  “Doom,”  and  “Flexu- 
osity”  to  “Folster.”  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  prudery,  or  the  timidity  of  the 
editor,  is  more  and  more  marked.  Thus 
in  the  volume  “Flexuosity— Foister"  we 
notice  the  omission  of  a well-known 
meaning  of  a certain  verb.  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  uses  it  when  she  gives  excellent 
advice  to  Falstaff.  Prudery  should 
have  no  place  in  such  a monumental 
work  as  this  Dictionary,  which  is,  first 
of  all,  for  scholars  and  students. 
When  Dr.  Murray  comes  to  the  word 
“Prudery”  he  should  write,  "For  many 
authoritative  examples  consult  my  Dic- 
tionary.”   

To  L.  D.:  Yes,  everything  was  said  by 
tfte  ancient  Greeks  and  everything  was 
discovered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  the  Chinese.  Today  the  writer 
must  be  content  with  ingenious  expres- 
sion rather  than  with  originality  of 
thought.  The  art  lies  in  the  way  of 
putting  a fact  or  idea.  Here  is  an  ad- 
mirable instance.  Some  years  ago  a 
man  named  Henry  Green,  a graduate 
of  an  English  University,  fabulously 
rich— and  it  was  whispered  th?.t  “he 
came  of  gentle  blood’’— entered  upon  a 
mad  career,  and  finally  descended  upon 
Leavenworth,  where  he  indulged  him- 
self in  many  jests  and  junketings.  The 
Leavenworth  Times  drew  this  pen  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Green:  “Possessed  of  a 

memory  coextensive  in  its  grasp  with 
1 the  scope  of  a hundred  abstruse  sub- 
jects, he  fascinated  all  who  came  near 
him  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself  in 
the  art  of  pleasing;  and  then  in  the 
short  space  of  a few  hours  he  would 
transform  himself  from  the  polished 
| gentleman,  the  traveled  scholar,  and  the 
man  of  science  and  letters,  into  a wild 
j and  reckless  devotee  of  sin  and  de- 
bauchery.” 

Probably  the  greatest  effort  of  Mr. 
Green's  life  was  a public  rehearsal  of 
his  own  funeral.  Lying  in  a coffin  with 
a bottle  of  whisky  by  his  side,  he  was 
placed  in  a hearse,  and.  followed  by 
eeveral  mourning  carriages,  was  driven  I 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  town, 
“being  at  the  close  of  the  drive  too 
•rauoh  tinder  the  Influence  of  liquor  to 
realize  the  sacrilegious  piece  of  mockery 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged." 


And  yet  Mr.  Green  was  a great  fa- 
vorite in  Leavenworth  society,  for  he 
made  it  a practice  to  never  question 
a bill,  but  to  pay  it  with  radiant  cheer- 
fulness on  presentation. 


Mr.  Green  at  last  grew  weary  of  life. 
He  poisoned  himself  when  drunk.  How 
!do  you  suppose  the  Leavenworth. Times 
stated  the  fact?  “In  a weak  and  un- 
guarded moment  with  the  fibres  of  his 
; being  all  but  unstrung  by  the  influence 
jof  deep  potations^,  he  prepared  the 


f fatal yose  which  was  the  cause  c 
I veiling  to  Henry  Green  the  myt 
of  the  silent  land." 


“Carmen”  as  Given  by  the  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  & Grau  Company  at 
Mechanics’  Building  Auditorium 
—A  Very  Brilliant  Performance. 

“Carmen”  was  (ho  opera  lust  night. 
Mr.  Hevlgnnnt  conducted.  The  cant 
was  as  follows: 

Carmen  Mniinu  Calvft 

Franquila  MIhh  Bauermajatal 

Merredea  Mrs.  Van  Caulieren 

Micaria  Clementine  de  Vere 

Don  JoflO Kollgnuc 

y.uniga De  Vries 

Moralea  Hare 

Dancaln Vlvianl 

Remendudo  Coral 

EHcamillo  Lasaalle 

Tho  Carmen  of  CaivO  Is  an  clastic 
performance,  depending  largely  on  her  ] 
mood.  No  matter  If  you  have  seen  her  , 
a dozen  times  In  tho  part,  you  cannot 
safely  foretell  tho  thirteenth.  For  tho  | 
variety  of  her  business  Is  infinite,  and 
she  detests  routine. 

Last  night  she  seemed  to  be  in  exeel- 
lent  humor,  and  she  therefore  acted 
with  her  full  vitality.  Her  Carmen  of 
the  first  act  was  not  as  wanton  and 
sensual  as  when  she  first  blazed  here 
above  the  operatic  horizon.  They  say 
that  when  she  returned  to  Paris  after 
her  first  season  in  this  country  she 
softened  the  performance  for  her  re- 
appearances at  the  OpSra-Comique.  j 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  act  as 
played  last  night  did  not  seem  to  me 
as  diabolically  powerful  as  when  she 
first  startled  and  amazed  and  tri- 
umphed. It  would  have  been  a strong- 
performance  for  any  other  woman,  but 
there  were  moments  last  night  when 
she  seemed  to  delight  in  taking  lib- 
erties with  the  librettists,  composer  and 
audience. 

But  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on 
the  second  act  her  impersonation  was 
one  of  remarkable  strength  and  subtle- 
ty. The  sensuousness  of  her  appeal  to 
Don  Josd  In  the  boozing-ken  was  irre- 
sistible; and  yet  this  sensuousness  was 
more  in  the  suggestion  than  in  any  . 
wild  embracing.  As  the  much  observ- 
ing Ulysces  remarked  of  Cressida, 

F!e,  fle  upon  her! 

There’s  language  In  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her 
lip, 

Nay,  her  foot  speaks;  her  wanton  spirits 
look  out 

At  every  Joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 

Her  confession  to  the  smugglers  of 
her  passing  fancy  was  delightful  in  Its 
vulgar  archness.  With  them  she  was 
herself.  They  knew  her. 

The  card  scene,  cut  by  the  way,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  composer, 
thrilled  by  her  anticipated  horror  of 
impending  fate,  so  that  her  slight  de- 
viation from  the  pitch  was  almost  un- 
noticed. But  why  speak  at  length  of 
the  remainder  of  her  performance? 
Her  mockery  of  Don  Jos§,  her  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  Micaela,  her 
shlftings  from  vanity  and  amorousness 
in  Escamillo's  presence  to  vague  un- 
easiness and  dread  when  her  aban- 
doned lover  threatened  and  cursed,  her 
final  throwing  away  of  hope,  her  de- 
fiant acceptance  of  fate,  and  then  her 
abject,  animal  terror  as  she  sees  the 
knife  in  the  hand  of  the  madman, — 
these  triumphs  of  histrionic  art  are 
known  to  the  Boston  public.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  never  were  these 
moods,  emotions  and  passions  moro 
forcibly  and  spontaneously  expressed 
by  Calvg  than  they  were  last  night. 
And  In  view  of  the  last  act,  you  may 
well  have  thought  that  the  extreme 
frivolity  of  the  first  act  without  any 
suspicion  of  Satanic  purpose  might 
well  have  been  deliberate,  to  heighten 
the  tragedy  of  the  scene  without  the 
arena. 

Truly  a wonderful  performance  in 
coloring  of  tone  to  suit  the  emotion,  as 
well  as  in  histrionic  power.  It  must  j 
stand  by  the  side  of  her  Marguerite  and  ; 
her  Navarraise;  but  it  does  not  stand  ! 
above  them.  The  public,  however,  has 
made  up  its  mind  that  her  Carmen  is 
her  one  great  part;  and  in  this  country 
she  will  undoubtedly  suffer  from  the 
very  splendor  of  this  impersonation. 

• * * 

Mr.  Salignac  was  a passionate  Don 
Jos6,  but  his  passion  was  not  merely 
sporadic;  there  was  a well  observed 
crescendo,  and  not  for  a moment  was 
there  any  anticipation  of  the  climax.  ' 
His  voice  reminds  you  of  Lubert,  who  I 
played  the  part  last  season,  but  It  Is  i 
fresher,  and  In  tender  passages  it  Is  j 
more  sympathetic.  It  is  in  stormier  1 
scenes  the  voice  of  Don  Josd,  with  its  , 
vibrant  intensity,  Its  virile  twang.  Don  1 
Josd  is  not  a young  man  addicted  to  ^ 
pleasing  exhibitions  of  bel  canto,  but  . 
Mr.  Salignac  sang  the  air  in  the  second 
act  with  marked  vocal  skill.  His  busi- 
ness was  intelligent,  free  from  exag-  . 
geration,  without  undue  restlessness,  i 
His  points  were  made  quickly  and  with-  j 
out  too  apparent  effort.  Admirable 
throughout,  in  the  last  act  he  rose  to  a 
tragic  height.  His  face  as  he  turned  I 
from  the  gate  of  the  arena  to  Carmen 
was  the  very  mask  of  tragedy. 

• * * 

Mrs.  de  Vere,  conventional  in.dci 


ur 


1 1 


i<  t 


n the  third  act  with  beSCP") 
ty  of  tone  and  unusual  skill.  1 have 
never  heard  this  air— which  is  an  un- 
necessary delay  In  the  action  of  the 
opera— suns:  with  more  intelligence  or 
with  greater  effect.  It  was  re-demanded. 

The  vc Ice  of  Mr.  Lassalle  is  worn,  and 
his  Intonation  Is  not  always  pure,  but 
he  has  the  grand  style,  and  his  phras- 
ing is  still  a delight.  The  part  is  not 
thoroughly  congenial  for  he  is  ill- 
suited  to  play  the  cock -of-t  he- walk, 
to  portray  vulgar  insolence.  Of  course, 
the  Toreador's  song  was  encored. 

Mr.  Carbone  was  missed  in  the  quin- 
tet. which  went  none  too  well.  The 
chorus  did  not  always  respond  promptly 
to  the  beat  of  Mr.  Bevignani,  who  was 
often  Incllt  ed  to  hurry  the  pace.  Bizet's 
score  demands  better  treatment. 

There  was  a very  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience. 


an  but  sublimated 
humor  which”  V oiled  with  sympathy. 
Mr.  Ford  studies  the  "genial”  as  he 
■works  his  victims,  and  the  ludlcrous- 
l-ess  of  the  scene  does  not  Inspire  gall 
but  Homeric  laughter.  The  literary 
■pietender,  whether  he  be  madly  boomed 
reporter-novelist,  or  bugle-blowing  edi- 
tor. or  publisher  who  in  his  excite- 
ment glows  like  an  ice-pitcher,  this 
bustler  who  traffics  in  literature,  real. 


1 speak  with  the  tongues  oi  men  an 
of  angels,”  etc. 

It  was  sadly  mistaken  reverence  to 
introduce  these  songs  In  a memorial 
program,  for  they  are' insufferably  dull. 
The  music  is  almost  an  Impertinence. to 
the  nobly  poetic  words.  Arid  recita- 
tive by  the  yard,  with  little  that  is 
suggestive,  beautiful,  dignified  or  grand 
in  the  piano  part!  Mr.  Heinrich  dis- 
played all  of  his  most  disagreeable  man- 
nerisms and  vocal  offences.  The  accom- 


and  alleged,  is  to  Mr.  Ford  as  the  in-  I panlments  by  Mr.  Paur  were  dry,  harsh, 
habitant  of  another  planet,  or  as  Mr.  ] unsympathetic. 


Joe  at  the  Zoo;  a thing  for  examination 
and  analytical  description.  You  will 
not  find  in  the  oomplete  works  of  Mr. 
Ford,  satirist  and  student  of  sociology, 
one  personal,  malicious  thrust,  one. 


The  other  numbers  of  the  program  are 
familiar.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  played  In  appreciative  and  rever- 
ent spirit  by  soloists  and  orchestra. 


It  is  indeed  meet  and  fitting  that  the 


mean  thought,  one  pose  or  affectation;  !-mempry  Gf  celebrated  musicians  should 
and  remember  that  the  poseur  In  Bo-  , thus  be-  honored.  This  reminds  me  that 


hernia  is  perhaps  more  offensive  than 
the  poseur  in  flnobdom. 


The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Mar- 
tha.” The  chief  singers  will  be  Marie 
Engle,  Mrs.  Mantellt,  Cremonini,  Ed- 
uard de  Heszke  and  David  Bispham. 

Mr.  Bevignani  will  conduct. 

Philiv  Hale. 

9i 


OPERA, 


A sweet  and  generous  nature,  pre- 
pared for  either  fortune;  an  unerring 
observer  who  finds  the  one,  the  fitting 
phrase;  a humorist  who  appreciates 
equally  the  life  of  the  tramp  and  the 
standard  Oil  Director;  a man  whose  in- 
dependence Is  not  an  article  of  clothing 
to  be  worn  for  convenience;  a loyal, 
discriminating  friend;  such  is  Mr.  Ford, 
■whose  literary  merits  are  yet  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 


the  death  of  Tschaikov-sky,  who  in 
high  imagination,  melodic  feeling,  sense 
of  color,  and  splendor  of  expression  was- 
superior  to  Brahms,  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Mr.  Emil  Paur. 

Philip  Hale. 


A Pleasant  Performance  of  “Mar- 
tha” by  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel 
and  Grau  Company  at  the  Me- 
chanics’ Building  Auditorium. 


If  you  wish  to  read  an  entertaining 
account  of  a certain  phase  of  life  at 
Washington,  look  at  Mr.  Ford’s  sketch 
entitled  “The  National  Free  Lunch 
Route”  published  in  Munsey's  of  this 
month.  The  “clou”  of  the  article  is  this 
paragraph:  “ ‘Official  society'  in  Wash- 
ington means  simply  the  most  elaborate 
free  lunch  route  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  one  whose  ramifications  extend 


“ FAUST.” 

The  last  performance  given  by  the 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  Company  at 
Mechanics’  Auditorium  Building  yester- 
day afternoon  attracted  an  enormous 


"Martha"  was  the  opera  last  night.  It  through  every  branch  of  official  life  in 


I was  sung  in  Italian.  Mr.  Bevignani  con 
ducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Lady  Harriet Marie:  Engle 

Nancy Mrs.  Mantelli 

1 la-  nei Cremonini 

I Plunkot Ed.  de  Reszke 

Tiistan Bispham 

The  Sheriff Vaschetti 

'Twas  a pleasant  performance,  and 
the  audience,  which  was  only  of  fair 
size  as  audiences  are  reckoned  in  the 
enormous  hall,  was  very  applausive. 

Miss  Engle  sang  with  taste  and  skill. 
Her  voice  is  light,  but  it  carries  with- 
out effort,  and  the  tones  are  pure  and 
agreeable.  She  sang  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer”  simply,  without  sentiment- 
alism or  any  affectation.  Her  action 
was  also  simple  and  discreet— in  con- 
ventional lines,  it  is  true — but  she  was 
I sweet  and  womanly,  and  she  did  not 
I forget  in.  servant's  disguise  that  she 
j was  of  gentle  birth.  Mrs.  Mantelli 
i was  a satisfactory  Nancy,  and  Mr. 
Cremonini  appeared  to  far  greater  ad- 
vantage as  Lionel  than  as  Faust. 
Plunkett  was  one  of  Eduard  de  Reszke’s 
early  parts.  He  sang  It  last  night 
j with  as  much  care  as  though  he  had 
I been  cast  as  Wotan.  Mr.  Bispham 


the  capital,  offering  food  and  drink  to 
all  who  demand  It.  During  the  season 
there  is  an  averag-e  of  about  50  recep- 
tions a day,  and  at  nearly  every  one  of 
these  refreshment  of  some  sort  is  of- 
fered. To  most  of  them  any  presentable 
or  semi  presentable  person  may  go  un- 
bidden, while  those  more  exclusive  as- 
semblies, to  which  admittance  is  limited 
by  cards  of  invitation,  are  easily  acces- 


sible to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  ask  for  the  necessary  pass- 
port.” 

Again  we  quote  from  Mr.  Ford’s 
article: 


we  quote  from,  Mr. 

‘The  free  lunch  brigade  re- 
joices in  official  society,  and  just  now 
its  members  are  looking  forward  with 
anxious,  beating  hearts  toward  an  Ad- 
ministration that  may  hold  so  much  or 
so  little  for  them.  And  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  looking  back  with  tender 
regret  to  the  palmy  days  long  gone  by, 
when  Levi  P.  Morton  fed  the  hungry, 
and  Senators  Stanford  and  Palmer,  and 
other  millionaire  statesmen,  poured 
streams  of  foaming  wine  down  countless 
arid  throats.  And  the  brightest  memory 


of  all— one  that  starts  the  unbidden  tear 
I sang  Tristan  for  the  first  time,  I am  jn  many  a brigadier's  red  eye— is  that.of 
told.  He  overacted  and  he  over  sang,  william  C.  Whitney,  who  proved  him- 
He  seemed  self-conscious  and  anxious 
to  be  in  evidence.  The  concerted  num- 
bers were  sung  well  as  a rule,  and  ap- 
plause punctuated  freely  the  course  of 
I the  performance.  Mr.  Bevignani  led 
J with  a spirit  and  an  attention  that  he 
1 has  not  always  shown  in  operas  that 
1 were  more  deserving  of  his  care. 


self  to  be  the  greatest  .statesman  that 
ever  held  a placd  In  the  Cabinet  by 
giving  away  champagne  and  terrapin  at 
his  weekly  feasts^’ 

^ //  ** 


audience.  Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted,  i 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Marguerite Emma  Calv£  | 

Martha Miss  Bauermeister  , 

Siebel * Mrs.  Mantelli 

Faust. Jean  de  Resake  I 

Mephistopheles Ed.  de  Reszke  ( 

Valentine Campanari  i 

Wagner Viviam 

Before  the  curtain  rose  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Calv6  was  indis- 
posed; that  in  spite  of  her  sickness— 
her  throat  troubled  her  the  whole  of  the 
week — she  would  sing.  There  were 
traces  of  this  indisposition  in  her  sing- 
ing, but  her  dramatic  performance  was 
as  strong  and  subtle  and  irresistible  as 
it  was  last  Tuesday  night.  Her  success 
was  overwhelming;  for  many  in  the  au- 
dience saw  for  the  first  time  a Mar- 
guerite of  flesh  and  blood.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  hearers  was  long  contin- 
ued and  tumultuous  after  the  last  act; 
indeed,  it  was  almost  ill-considered,  for 
surely  it  was  thoughtless  to  expect  her 
to  “sing  a song”  after  the  strain  of 
the  opera.  , . , 

Jean  de  Reszke  was  in  good  voice,  and 
his  performance  was  finished  and  ef- 
fective. Eduard  de  Reszke  sang  and 
acted  with  all  his  might,  but  his  Meph- 
istopheles  must  stand  below*  the  re- 
markable impersonation  of  Plancon.  He 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  “Calf  or 
Gold,”  and  Mr.  Campanari— most  ad- 
mirable artist— sarvg  “Dio  possente”  a 
second  time  in  answer  to  an  imperative 
demand.  Mrs.  Mantelli  was  as  excellent 
Siebel,  one  of  the  very  best  that  have 
beer  seen  here.  The  chorus  and  orches- 
tra were  led  by  Mr.  Mancinelli  with  his 
accustomed  maestria.  He  received  a 
curtain  call,  as  did  Mr.  Schoeffel.  Thus 
ended,  with  a superb  performance,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  weeks  of  opera 
ever  known  in  Boston. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 
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SYMPHONY  NIGHT 


The  performance  of  “Faust”  this 
afternoon  will  close  the  too  short  sea- 

I son.  The  opera  will  be  sung  In  French,  

I and  the  chief  parts  will  be  taken  by 
Calve,  Mantelli,  Jean  de  Reszke,  Eduard  ; In  MeiDOTV  Of  Johannes  Brahms 
; de  Reszke  and  Campanari.  Mr.  Manci-  J 

nelli  will  conduct. 


Bach’s.  Passion  Music  Accord= 
ing  to  John. 


Philip  Hale. 


Their  science  groped  from  star  to  6tar, 

But  than  herself  found  nothing  greater— 
What  wonder?  In  a Leyden  Jar 
They  bottled  the  Creator. 


A Program  Devoted  to  Works 
of  the  Late  Composer. 


•r  flutter'd  on  their  lightning  rod; 
ley  clear'd  the  human  mind  from  error; 
y emptied  heaven  of  lt»  God, 
id  Tophet  of  lte  terror. 


The  program  of  the  21st  Symphony 
concert  given  last  evening  in  Music  Hall 
was  made  up  of  these  works  by  Brahms, 
who  died  in  Vienna,  April  3: 

Tragic  overture,  op.  81 

| Four  Serious  Songs,  op.  121 

Max  Heinrich. 

Concerto  for  violin  and  'cello  in  A mi- 


Better  the  savage  in  his  dance 
Than  these  acute  and  syllogistic! 
Belter  a reverent  ignorance 
Thsn  knowledge  atheistic! 


nor.  op.  102. 

Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Schroeder. 


“Virginia,  Philadelphia.— Your  ques- 
Icms  are  of  too  personal  a nature  to  be 
inawered  in  this  column.”  Now  "this 
olumn”  was  In  the  Journal  (N.  Y.). 
,Vhat  merit  the  questions  have  been? 


he  dlsmalness  of  the  moping, 
y was  forgotten,  here  this  week 
ry  provoked  by  the  benignant  f 
rious  presence  of  Mr.  James 
Let  us  here  return  thanks  j 
hr  still  shrouding  his  middle  I 
the  mystery  of  an,  Initial.  The  I 
ty  be  Livingstone,  Lee  or  Lo- 
matters  not;  success  and  fame 
brought  the  enlargement  of 
that  finds  relief  in  a spread* 
e name.  L.  B.  Gunnison  after 
story  becomes  Louis  B.  Gun-  j 
After  the  Critic  has  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Gunnison  Is  a favorite 
xiiety  of  Topeka,  the  talented  I 
signs  himself  Louis  Boanerges 
i.  But  Mr.  Ford,  the  Sunshine 
Row.  is  still  J.  L.  Ford,  or.  In 
« ■■:;  mslve  moment,  James  L. 


iu 

-he  Inferk.-i*  humanity  of  Mr.  Ford 

that 

iv*  e hi? j \T  nry  from  bitterness,  j 

Symphony  No.  4,  In  E minor,  op.  98 

The  “Serious  Songs”  by  Brahms  were 
written  In  1896  when  the  composer  was 
far  from  well.  They  are  dedicated  to 
Max  Klinger.  They  were  first  sung 
In  Berlin  by  Mr.  Slstermans  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Chorus,  Nov. 
16,  1896;  they  were  first  sung  In  London 
by  Mr.  Bispham  at  hls  farewell  con- 
cert, Oct.  31,  1896:  they  were  first  sung 
In  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Bispham 
In  New  York,  Jan.  12,  1897. 

The  text  of  the  first  song  Is  taken 
from  the  third  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes, 
beginning  with  “For  that  which  be- 
falletli  the  sons  of  men  befalleth 
beasts,”  and  ending  with  “For  who 
shall  bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be 
after  him?” 

1‘he  text  of  the  second  Is  from  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  begin- 
ning with  “So  I returned,  and  consid- 
ered all  the  oppressions  that  are  done 
under  the  sun,”  and  ending  with 
"Wherefore  I praised  the  dead  which 
are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living 
which  are  yet  alive.” 

The  text  of  the  third  is  the  marvelous 
apostrophe  to  death  found  in  the  41st 
chapter  of  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  text  of  the  fourth  Is  from  the 
13th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  “Though 


Jewel  song.  The  reply  Is, 
did  sing  it.”  The  air  as  sung 
mally  is  a tedious  Imperti- 
Gounod  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
Carvalho,  as  in  the  waltz  of 
But  Calv6  turns  this  smirking, 
peek  thing  into  a faithful  expres- 
of  the  shifting  moods  of  Mar- 
.erite.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  a marvelous  performance. 
She  sang  the  aria  as  Marguerite  felt, 
not  as  a concert  soprano  who  sees  the 
approach  of  genteel  ushers  laden  with 
bouquets  and  wreaths. 

"But  how  would  Gounod  like  it?” 
someone  asks.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  means  of  communication  with  the 
amorous  old  man.  Such  questions  are 
easily  asked,  and  they  are  as  easily 
answered.  The  influence  of  tradition 
is  amazing.  And  suppose,  after  all, 
that  tradition  is  utterly  without  war- 
rant. Nine  times  out  of  ten.  a tradition 
is  something  to  be  avoided,  shunned, 
flouted  by  singer  or  actor  of  true,  na- 
tive power. 


A Word  Anent  Calve,  the 
Lyric  Singer. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


Some  expressed  surprise  when  they 
learned  last  week— apparently  for  the 
first  time— that  Calvf  was  a most  ac- 
complished singer  in  such  a part  as 
Marguerite.  For  they  evidently  ie- 
garded  her  as  a melo-dramatic  creature 
to  whom  song  was  a secondary  accom- 
plishment. 

But  from  1881  to  1892  she  sang  almost 
wholly  in  straight  lyric  parts,  and  she 
was  then  known  and  praised  chiefly 
as  a singer,  not  as  an  actress.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  she  was  a pupil  of  such 
teachers  as  Puget  and  Vlardot,  and  it 
was  somewhere  about  1885  that  she 
studied  a while  with  Marches!. 

It  was  Calve  herself  who  said  in  1894: 
“It  is  curious  to  look  back  now  and  see 
how  conventional  I was  until  I left 
France.  Then  I went  to  Italy,  and  at 
Naples  I saw  Duse  for  the  first  time. 
Tl  was  a revelation,  it  was  a new  art. 
She  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
me.  I saw  how  hollow  and  meaning- 
less was  the  style  of  action  which  I 
had  hitherto  cultivated.  I began  to 
work.  How  I did  work!  The  first  part 
I played  after  seeing  Duse  was 
Ophelia  in  Thomas's  ‘Hamlet.’  I threw 
tradition  to  one  side  and  made  the 
mad  scene  as  truthful  as  I could.  The 
effect  on  the  public  assured  me  that  I 
was  on  the  right  path,  and  all  my 
later  work  has  been  only  a develop- 
ment of  the  same  principles.” 

And  so  she  threw  traditions  to  the 
winds  as  Marguerite  last  Tuesday 
night,  a memorable  date  in  the  operatic 
history  of  this  town.  We  are  told  by 
pedagogues,  with  or  without  the  only 
true  vocal  method,  that  Calv6  cannot 


Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  will  conduct  a per- 
formance of  Bach's  “Passion  Music  ac- 
cording to  John”  Good  Friday  even- 
ing, the  16th,  at  the  Second  Church  In 
Boston,  Copley  Square.  This  will  be 
the  first  performance  in  Boston.  A se- 
lection or  two  from  the  work  have  been 
sung  by  the  Cecilia. 

Bach  wrote  five  Passions.  After  his 
death  the  manuscripts  were  divided  be- 
tween Friedemann  ai^d  Philipp  Eman- 
uel, his  sons.  The  latter  received  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Matthew  and  John 
Passions,  and  he  guarded  them  zealous- 
ly. The  manuscripts  of  the  other  three 
disappeared,  for  Friedemann,  tireless, 
j vagabond,  dissipated,  scattered  loosely 
j his  few  possessions,  his  career,  and  his 
j life.  A Passion  according  to  Luke  has 
| come  down  to  us,  but  its  genuineness  is 
extremely  doubtful.  There  is  a long 
discussion  concerning  the  authenticity 
in  Bitter's  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des 
Oratoriums,”  pp.  201-215. 

The  passion  music  was  part  of  the 
service  of  Good  Friday.  At  Leipsic 
it  was  psalmodized  in  the  morning  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  custom.  At  ves- 
pers it.  was  sung  in  figured  fashion, 
from  the  time  that  Kuhnau  admitted 
the  innovation  (1721).  This  manner  of 
service  lasted  until  1766,  when  the  ofd 
psalmody  was  abandoned  definitely. 

As  at  Christmas,  Bach  presented  a 
large  work  of  his  own  composition  for 
the  Holy  Week  he  spent  In  Leipsic. 
This  work  was  the  Passion,  according 
to  John,  and  It  was  produced  April  7, 

1721.  It  was  the  turn  of  the  Saint 
Nicolas  Church  to  enjoy  the  perform- 
ance in  1724,  but  Bach  preferred  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas.  The  officers 
'of  Saint  Nicolas  protested.  Their  claim 
—as  acknowledged,  and  four  days  be- 
fore Good  Friday  Bach  was  obliged  to 
prepare  for  performance  In  that  church. 
'The  form  in  which  it  was  then  produced 
was  not  the  same  as  that  known  to  us 
today.  The  work  underwent  several 
transformations. 

The  Passion  according  to  John  was 
written  probably  at  Coethen,  after  Bach 
had  competed  (1722)  for  the  cantorship 
of  Saint  Thomas  at  Leipsic.  Sure  of 
his  election,  he  expected  to  be  in  full 
official  swing  at  Leipsic  Good  Friday, 
1723,  and  he  wished  to  be  ready.  But 
he  put  off  hls  acceptance  until  May. 

It  was  therefore  impossible  to  use  the 
work  before  Holy  Week.  1724. 

There  are  sharply  contrasting  opin- 
ions concerning  the  merits  of  this  Pas- 
sion. William  Cart  in  his  "Etude  sur 
Bach.”  holds  that  the  text  is  weak  in 
general  plan  as  well  as  in  detail.  "If 
the  chief  reason  for  adding  lyrical 
meditations  to  the  recital  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  the  necessity  of  characteriz- 
ing situations,  separating  episodes, 
italicizing  the  most  important  moments, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  aim 
Is  not  attained;  the  different  scenes  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct,  and  at  times 
the  reflections  are  incongruous.  Bach 
felt  the  insufficiency  of  the  text  and 
especially  the  absence  of  well  accent- 
uated contrasts.  To  remedy  matters, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  development 
to  the  dramatic  choruses,  going  nearly 
to  the  limits  of  oratorio.  He  thus  gained 
from  the  purely  musical  point  of  View, 
but  he  brought  out  too  strongly  words  I 
of  trifling  importance  In  themselves,  al-  1 
though  pronounced  by  the  multitude.  I 
He  knew  this  full  well,  and  he  pruned.  |l 
changed,  revised,  without  complete  sat-  if 
| isfaction  to  himself.  This  passion  has 
something  sombre,  agitated,  harsh,  that  I 
I we  scarcely  attribute  to  the  disciple  » 
, beloved  by  Jesus.  The  first  chorus,  an  |J 
» invocation  to  God  and  a glorification  of  J 
| Hls  power  and  compassion,  has  this 
character;  it  persists  In  the  farewell  to  |1 
the  earthly  remains  of  Christ,  in  spite  (I 
of  the  hope  of  rest  in  eternal  life,  which 
finds  eloquent  expression.  However.  '< 
there  are  beauties  of  the  first  order  in  ( 
this  work:  the  airs  of  the  bass  with  • 
chorus,  the  air  of  the  alto.  ‘Es  1st  voll- 
bracht,  O Trost,’  the  chorus  of  Jews, 
and  especially  the  chorals  cannot  fall 
to  make  a profound  impression.” 

On  the  other  hand  Hanslick  puts  this 
Passion  close  to  the  Passion  according, 
to  Matthew.  He  does  not  find  the  h 
ness  attributed  by  Cart  to  the  work. 


speaks  of 

mildness,  lendem 

beauty"  such  as  associate  with 

John,  the  Beloved. 

Mr.  Tucker  Is  to  be  com 
his  courage  and  zeal  In  pr 


pence  to 

for  hint  to  come  nearer  the  lip’ 
which  is  In  Kgorton  Carditis.  Rut 
this  juncture  one  Smith,  of  Egerton 
Crescent,  came  across  and  placed  an- 
other view  of  the  proceeding  before  the 

111  and 
therefore  th 


a work  for  performance 
crow n the  endeavor! 


v-i  ^ ov  vni|  1 unit.  ti  t.  1 lloft  tlliil  | 

-'-nt'erl  on  ■ other  view  of  the  proceeding 
J!:  - .v  piano  man:  Mrs.  Smith  wa 

* c £ . J.lcould  not  face  the  music;  the 
->  $ Si  5 r’lano  man  must  go  away.  He  did  not 
i=Sc  things  In  the  same  light  as  Mr. 

; 00  o « v.  3 -S  .2  £*h,  neither  did  Mr.  Stewart,  w ho 
i . w c o <->  c.  « a --raged  the  man  to  go  on.  There- 
■ upon  the  man  was  summoned  to  West- 
minster Police  Court  and  fined  <0  shil- 
lings. which  Mr.  Stewart,  true  to  his 
championship  of  the  musical  profession, 
promptly  paid.  Certain  words  of  the 
magistrate  to  Mr.  Stewart  were  not 
without  point.  "You  should  have  the 
1 organ  men  Inside  your  house  If  vou 
are  so  fond  of  them.  You  have  no 
right  to  encourage  them  in  the  street  to 

tlje  annoyance  of  yoor  neighbors." 

Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

The  following  review  of  Vidal's  “Guer- 
nica” is  bv  the  Marseilles  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  March  20: 
"The  hegemony  of  the  operatic  world  is 
once  more  displaced,  for  the  sceptre  of 
modern  production,  having  swayed  for  a 
time  between  Germany  and  Italy,  seems  j 
to  have  fallen  now  into  the  firm  grasp  • 
of  France.  Indeed,  within  the  last  fort-  | 
night  the  musical  press  was  appealed  to 
no  less  than  three  times  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  products  of  French  lyric  fancy 
—namely  in  witnessing  Jdc  premieres 
of  'Fervaal'  by  M.  Vincent  d'Indy  at. 
Brussels,  of  Gabriel  PternCs  'Vendee'  at 
Lyons,  and  Paul  Vidal's  'Guernica'  at 

Marseilles.  The  two  former  may  be  let 
alone  for  the  moment,  as.  despite  their 
undoubted  worth,  the  scores  of  MM! 
dTndy  and  Piernfe  are  hardly  of  sufll- 
r ephistopheles.  March  10,  1894;  San  Bris  l|  clent  ’merest  to  the  English  public. 

.K  •»«!  i car  . a - .1..  /i..i w v_  i Triiornlpo1  ic  anothor  r.air  nf  chnoc  a nr! 


._j£o  G.  L.  B. : Jean  de  Reszke  made  his 
|lwsl  appearance  111  Boston  March  14, 
lf>2.  as  Raoul  in  "The  Huguenots."  His 

I o^her  first  appearances  in  various  op- 
eras were  as  follows:  Romeo.  March 
J6,  '9.':  Faust,  March  20,  '92;  Walther 
! "Melsterslnger,”  In  Italian),  March  21, 
>p2:  Lohengrin  (In  Italian).  March  23,  '92; 
(Tristan  (Ir.  German),  Feb.  21.  1896;  des 
iprieux,  Feb.  26.  1S96;  Lohengrin  (in  Ger- 
leian),  Feb.  28,  1896;  Siegfried  (In  Ger- 
if)ian),  April  5.  1897. 

of  Edward  de  Reszke  made  his  llrst  ap- 
pearance here  as  Marcel,  March  14.  1892. 
lYiher  first  appearances  were  Nllkantha, 
s.urelt  15.  1892;  Friar  Lawrence,  March 
in  !892;  Mephistopheles,  March  20,  1892;  jj 
t-mr.v  the  Fowler,  March  23,  1S92:  Le-  | 
j.rello,  March  25  1S92;  The  Count 

rt.FIgaro'  ).  Feb.  28,  1894;  Assur,  March 
[1894;  King  Mark.  Feb.  21.  1896;  Wotan, 
8:>ril  5,  1897:  Plunkett.  April  9.  1897. 
ePol  Plancon  made  bis  first  appear- 
rjee  as  Friar  Lawrence,  March  1,  1894. 
ther  appearances  were  Lothario, 
[arch  6.  1894;  Capulet,  March  7,  1894; 
lycnry  the  Fowler.  March  9,  1894;j 


b.  28,  1895;  Comte  des  Urleux,  March 
1895;  Garrldo,  Feb.  25,  1896. 

,LassalIe  made  his  first  appearance 
tlarch  14,  1892,  as  San  Bris.  Other 
jest  appearances  in  parts  were  Valen- 
yie,  March  20,  1892;  Hans  Sachs,  March 
ic  1892;  Don  Giovanni,  March  25,  1892; 
e.lramund,  March  9,  1894;  Escamillo, 
alrch  10,  1894. 

v-ncona  first  appeared  here  Feb.  27, 
;lf.  as  Escamillo.  Other  first  appear- 
Ul'es  in  parts  were  Figaro  (“Marriage 
Figaro"),  Feb.  28.  1894;  Tonio,  March 
894;  Nevers,  March  5.  1894;  Rigoletto, 
rch  2,  1895;  Telramund,  April  9, 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

ules  Philipot,  pianist  and  composer, 
d March  18  at  Paris,  age  73. 

Irs.  Julie  L.  Wyman  has  gone  to 
^rope,  "to  rest,  travel,  and  study.” 
§^he  Misses  Sutro,  American  pianists, 
ved  in  Paris,  at  the  Salle  Grard,  the 
t week  in  March. 

'lie  Kneisel  Quartet  will  sail  for  Eu- 

ie  May  8.  Its  Pacific  coast  engage- 

nt  will  bjgin  in  September. 

R’he  manager.  Pollini  of  Hamburg, 
ose  wife  died  lately,  is  betrothed  ! 
> Blanca  Blanchi,  the  singer. 

The jjhview  of  the  Symphony  concert  I 
nd  tWf  concert  announcements  are  in  | 
he  iy/,.vs  section  of  the  Journal. 

X’/lif  Musical  Times.  April,  takes  Mr. 
lj«d— Mr.  Arthur  Cyril  Gordon  Weld — 
rely  to  task  for  his  article  on  Han- 

iVar  has  broken  out  between  Mrs. 
lo.  widow  of  tjie  composer  of  “Le  Roi 
"s.”  and  Mr.  Carvalho,  manager  of 
Op£ra-Oomlque.  • 

i\v The  pupils  of  Mr.  Eugen  Gruenberg 
Ilf  the  New  England  Conservatory  have 
given  him  a very  handsome  baton  made 
of  ebony  and  Inlaid  with  gold  as  a 
token  of  their  respect  and  affection. 

Marie  Jaeli  nas  written  an  essay  en- 
titled "Le  MScanisme  du  toucher,"  pub- 
lished by  Armand  Colin  & Co.  In  this 
work  she  shows  by  experiments  and 
photographs  the  difference  in  touch  of 

? celebrated  pianists. 

Campanari  has  closed  by  cable  a con- 
ract  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Jerlin  to  star  during  August  and  Sep- 
lember  in  the  leading  baritone  parts  of 
“Rigoletto."  "Barber  of  Seville,” 
“Faust,"  "Trovatore,"  “Aida,"  "L'Afri- 
caine." 

Teodulo  Mabeliini  died  in  March  at 
Florence.  Born  April  2,  1817,  be  led  an 
active  career  as  writer  for  the  stage 
and  church.  "In  point  of  nobility  of 
style,  elevation  of  thought,  and  cor- 
rectness of  form,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
representatives  of  the  grand  Italian 
school." 

Louis  Ladombe's  two-act  posthumous 
opera,  "Maitre  Martinet  ses  Compag- 
lions.”  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
March  7 at  Coblentz.  The  libretto  by 
Nuitter  Is  founded  on  a story  by  Hoff- 
mann, from  which  Wagner  drew  cer- 
tain details  of  “Die  Meistersinger,” 
and  which  also  served  the  librettist  of 
Blockx's  "Maitre  Martin.”  The  opera 
is  highly  praised. 

The  performance  of  "The  Creation," 
by  the  Whltinsvllle  Musical  Associa- 
tion, conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Curry 
of  Boston.  April  C,  was  praised  highly 
by  the  Worcester  Spy  of  the  8th.  "The 
chorus  has  certainly  been  well  trained. 
There  was  a freshness  of  voice,  a crisp- 
ness of  tone  and  a vivacity  and  snap 
that  many  a chorus  might  envy.  » * » 
Though  this  is  the  third  year  of  the 
association,  it  is  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
Curry’s  leadership,  and  the  year  of  Its 
most  important  public  concerts.” 

The  Hon.  FitzRoy  Stewart  has  a mu- 
sical ear.  and  if  he  were  a member  of 
Parliament  he  would  not  be  a supporter 
of  Mr.  Jacoby's  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  street  noises.  He  is  not  only  a slave 
to  the  seducive  strains  of  the  perambn- 
latory  mechanical  piano;  he  is  educat- 
ing a young  family  to  be  musical  also, 
and  he  thinks  that  a course  of  street 
piano  music  is  an  excellent  training. 
Seated  one  day  at  the  window,  he  was 
weary  and  ill  at  ease  until  a piano 
came  along  and  cheered  him  up.  He 
;opened  the  window,  and  felt  so  much 
better  after  the  first  round  of  tunes 
that  lie  sent  the  footman  out  with  slx- 


Guernica’  is  another  pair  of  shoes,  and 
I am  safe.  I think,  In  foretelling  a\ 
steadily  triumphant  progress  for  this 
work.  The  drama,  based  on  an  authen- 
tic incident  of  the  last  Carllst  war  in 
Spain,  has  been  powerfully  told  by  M. 
Gailhard.  and  beautifully  versified  by 
M Gheusi.  and  contains,  besides  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  story,  situations  of 
very  high  scenic  importance;  some  are 
absolutely  new,  others  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  innovation  of  rare  boldness, 
and  everyone  is  not  only  logically  placed 
as^rit  stards,  but  appears  perfectly 
natural,  despite  a certain  amount  of  ex- 
aggeration in  sentiment  and  sensations. 
So  the  very  surroundings  of  the  play 
have  willed,  and  this  is  now  the  story; 
We  are  at  Guernica,  in  Blscaye,  during 
the  Carlist  agitation  of  1873;  Marco, 
chief  of  the  'Miguelists'— an  autonomous 
local  body  of  constabulary  — has  af- 
fianced his  daughter  Nella  to  Mariano, 
an  officer  in  the  Spanish  Army,  and  the 
betrothal  is  celebrated  by  an  aubade  as 
the  play  begins;  Juan,  Nella’s  brother, 
and  Perico,  an  orphan  adopted  by  Mar- 
co, join  ir.  the  modest  festivities,  and 
all  is  joy  until  the  revolutionary 
Basque  hymn  is  heard  from  without.  It 
is  for  Juan  the  quaint  words  ‘Milla  urte 
inguruda  esaten  duteia’  are  meant.  He 
is  the  chief  of  the  Carlists  in  the  prov- 
ince. and  the  hymn  reminds  him  the 
time  has  come.  On  the  morrow  the 
partisans  of  the  pretender  will  meet  be- 
fore the  ancient  oak  on  the  Public 
Square  of  Guernica,  and  there  Juan  will 
pronounce  a speech  which  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt.  The  effect  of 
this  scene  is  gigantic;  a crowd  sur- 
rounds the  seven  rostrums  of  granite 
with  which  the  place  is  studded:  Juan 
stands  on  one  of  these,  and  declaims  an 
appeal  (spoken,  not  sung)  to  the  pa- 
triotic fervor  of  those  about  him;  from 
without  aie  heard  the  litanies  of  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Clara;  and  so  the  tableau 
is  filled  with  the  inflammatory  speech 
of  the  young  chief,  the  clamors  of  the 
crowd  punctuating  every  emphatic  pas- 
sage, and  all  the  while  the  melopoea  of 
the  nuns  forms  an  almost  uncanny 
bourdon  to  the  effervescence,  when  sud- 
denly the  organ  peals  out  the  warrior- 
|hymn  of  Guernica. 

’Ecoutez!  Dieu  rfepond  par  la  voix  des  re- 
cluses ; 

T>e  cham  de  Guernica  s*61£ve  dans  ies  airs. 

Et  parells  aux  torrents  qui  rompent  leurs 
ticluses, 

Grandit  Jusqua  nos  coeurs  ses  flots  libres  et 
clairs,’ 

exclaims  Juan-  the  hymn  is  picked  up 
with  formidable  purpose,  and  the  fratri- 
cidal war  is  resolved  upon.  Fratricidal 
indeed,  for  Juan  and  Pcrico  are  killed 
by  troops  under  Mariano  in  the  first 
c. counter,  and  Nella,  heartbroken,  en- 
ters the  very  convent  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  which  rang  out  the  signal  of 
her  great  misfortune.  The  story  thus 
told  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is  im- 
posssible  to  witness  the  scene  ‘Fueros,’ 
the  conspiracy,  the  farewell  between 
Nella  and  her  father,  and  the  ceremony 
of  the  prise  de  voile  without  sincere 
emotion;  in  fact,  the  two  last  scehes,  as 
plajted  by  Mdlle.'  Lafargue  and  M.  Bou- 
doaresque.  arc  almost  too  poignant. 
M.  Vidal’s  music  is  on  a par  with  the 
demands  of  the  situations;  quite  in  time 
initially,  based  greatly  on  the  inimitable 
rhythms  af  the  Basque  Zorzicos,  it  rises 
to  the  height  of  drama  and  even  irage- 
dv.  without  the  least  cheap  or  violent 
effort,  and  finds  its  perfect  expression 
in  the  genial  resources  of  the  young 
ami  already  famous  compos  r.  It  is 
pathos  and  genuine  emotion  provoked 
by  simple  means.  Discarding  the  ioo 
much  attempted  proceeding  of  leading 
i hemes,  Mr.  Vidal  lots  his  fancy  wan- 
der in.  ravishing  melodies,  individualiz- 
ing his  characters  with  regard  only  to 
the  situations;  absolutely  personal  also 
in  the  treatment  of  his  orchestra,  and 
in  theatrical  Instinct  Vidal  seems  to  me 
destined  to  take  the  empty  place  of 
him  who  knew  best  in  France  how  to 
combine  science  and  inspiration  with 
taste  and  emotion.  Of  provincial  in- 
terpretations in  France  the  less  said 
the  better;  on  ibis  occasion  exception 
must  be  made  in  favor  of  the  two  al- 
readv-named  artists— Mdile.  Lifargne, 
of  the  Opera,  a young  dramatic  soprano 
of  great  future,  exquisite  in  the  role 
of  Nella.  and  M.  Boudourcsque,  son  of 
the  famous  basso  profomlo.  a fine 
singer  with  a very  sympathetic  voice." 

Paderewski  played  In  London,  March 
24,  the  Scotch  Concerto  by  Mackenzie. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  25th  said, 
"was  it  by  chance  or  by  the  influence 
of  some  malignant  demon  that  the  same 
hall  on  the  same  day  held^  within  its 
walls  the  French,  orchestra  conducted 


v M.  Lnmourrux  and  Tfic~  EifiglTsh~8r- 

nostra  conducted  by  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie?  Yesterday  afternoon  tile1 
former  filled  two  crowded  hours  with 
music,  and  in  the  evening,  for  some— 
thing  more  than  the  same  period,  the 
latter  occupied  the  same  boards.  How 
shall  one.  with  strict  Impartiality,  nay, 
with  a natural  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
essay  to  describe  the  difference?  It  Is. 
in  the  llrst  place,  to  bo  noted  that  all* 
external  circumstances  were  In  favor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  Fashion  and 
the  popularity  of  numbers  were  on 
Its  side.  The  attraction  of  so  fnmous  a 
name  as  that  of  Blanche  Marchcsl,  and 
of  that  chrysolite  among  pianists, 
Paderewski,  were  enlisted  under  Its 
banners.  And  yet— and  yet— the  French 
band  played  with  a magnificence  of 
spirit,  an  assurance  of  knowledge,  a 
sentiment  of  art,  particularly  In  the 
noble  Brahms  Symphony  In  D,  which 
were  immeasurably  noble.  The  same 
orchestra  sang— that  Is  the  only  word— 
the  Siegfried  idyll,  with  a tenderness 
and  a softness  that  showed  the  thing 
to  be,  as  in  very  truth  It  Is,  full  of  the 
thoughts  that  He  too  deep  for  tears; 
and  on  top  of  that  achievement  it  went 
roaring  through  the  Walkiirenrltt  with 
endless  spirit  and  gorgeous  artistic  ex- 
citement. In  tho  evening,  at  the  samo 
hall,  the  band  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety gave  the  fourth  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies.  Let  us  be  kind.  The  work 
Is  of  such  grandeur  that  some  sugges- 
tion of  its  worth  must  as  a matter  of 
course  be  indicated  by  an  orchestra  of 
competent  players;  and  such  an  orches- 
tra was  certainly  forthcoming  last  night 
to  sustain  tho  prestige  of  the  Philhar- 
monic. When,  however,  you  come  lo 
compare  the  two  performances,  only 
one  image  becomes  piosslble:  after 

drinking  champagne  one  was  offered  a 
draught  of  flat  soda  water.  Frankly, 
the  Philharmonic  playing  of  the  Bee- 
thoven was  altogether  without  true 
merit;  it  was  flat,  it  was  slow,  It  was 
entirely  without  distinction.  One  lis- 
tened in  dismay  as  movement  after 
movement  slipped  by  without  one  re- 
deeming feature,  without  an  excuse  of 
occasional  brilliance,  without  any  gen- 
uine effort  after  excellence.  It  may 
be  added  that  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
was  content  to  remain  seated  during 
his  conducting  of  this  symphony;  the 
point  would  be  a minor  one  were  it  not 
that  during  the  Scotch  Concerto  that 
followed,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
composed  by  Sir  Alexander  himself,  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  stand  up, 
alert  and  vigilant,  in  order  to  carry  it 
through  to  success.  It  was  here  that 
the  services  of  Paderewski  the  incom- 
parable had  been  entisted,  and  certain- 
ly whatever  could  be  done  to  save  the 
thing  from  collapse  by  reason  of  its 
very  dullness  was  done  by  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  But  nothing  could  save 
it,  not  even  Paderewski.  The  audience 
called  for  an  encore,  and  after  much 
persuasion  Paderewski  played  a Schu- 
mann with  exquisite  delicacy.  Here  let 
us 'leave  the  matter.” 

Here  Is  an  interesting  review  of  cer- 
tain ultra-modern  works  performed  in 
London  March  20:  "The  Symphony  Con- 
cert given  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wood  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  was  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  from  many  points  of 
| view,  if  not  altogether  of  the  most  high- 
ly inspiring  nature.  It  was  an  alto- 
| gether  serious  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
I this  most  promising  conductor  and  his 
1 excellent  band  to  interpret  a series  of 
1 musical  works  which,  though  not  for 
the  most  part  of  the  first  rank  in  art, 
are  more  or  less  serious  achievements 
and  provocative  of  thought.  C6sar 
Franck’s  symphonic  poem,  'Le  Chas- 
seur Maudit,’  a massive  composition 
full  of  a kind  of  intense  emotion,  hut 
withdrawn  too  much  from  the  lighter 
symmetries  of  form,  and  too  sombrely 
colored  to  be  pleasing  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  was  given  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  thus  that  Wagner  conceived  even 
the  darkest  and  obscurest  passages  of 
the  'Ring.’  Cesar  Franck's  gloom  has 
come  as  it  were  from  an  external  In- 
tention to  be  gloomy,  and  he  has  deep- 
ened his  purpose  by  every  mechanical 
artifice  that  lay  in  his  power;  with 
Wagner  the  darkness  came  altogether 
from  within.  Berlioz’s  Hungarian 
March  deservedly  received  the  honor  of 
an  encqre;  it  was  played  with  a dis- 
tinctness, a clearness,  an  entire  abr 
sence  of  woollness  which  were  alto- 
gether commendable;  the  development 
of  the  big  crescendo  at  the  end  was 
perhaps  a little  too  sudden,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  this  very  effective  and  melo- 
dramatic composition  receives  such 
strength  of  treatment.  The  Symphony 
was  Tschaikowsky’s  fifth  in  E (minor 
and  major),  a composition  which,  if  not 
upon  so  rare  a level  of  art  as  the  sixth 
and  greatest  of  all  this  composer's 
works  is  perhaps  even  more  then  that 
characteristic  of  him;  in  the  later  work 
the  two  elements  of  his  musical  nature 
—the  purely  rhythmical  and  barbaric 
side  and  the  highly  cultured  side— be- 
came more  or  less  indissolubly  fused;  In 
the  earlier  composition  the  process  la 
laid  more  completely  before  you.  At 
times,  particularly  in  the  finale,  you 
near  the  monotonous  and  persistent 
tum-tum,  which  you  associate  entirely 
with  the  savage  music  that,  in  Its  es- 
sence, discards  all  tune  and  retains  the 
most  determined  rhythm;  at  other 
times,  as  in  the  Andante,  the  mingling 
of  these  two  natures,  as  it  were,  pro- 
duces a movement  of  the  wildest  and 
strangest  beauty.  The  'Caprice  Es- 
pagnol’  of  another  Russian  composer. 
Rlmski-Korsakoff,  only  proved,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  what  unpardonable  anti 
bizarre  lengths  the  gratification  of  a 
national  sentiment  may  lead  a man. 
The  fourth  movement,  for  example, 
'Scena  e canto  gitano,’  in  its  attempts 
to  be  diabolically  gypsyish  succeeds  only 
in  achieving  a monstrous  silliness,  and 
striking  out  after  deliberate  originality 
is  only  redeemed  from  utter  contempt 
bv  pure  convention.  Of  the  last  move- 
ment it  may  be  said  that  it  by  no  means 
deserved  the  wonderful  fortissimo  ef- 
fect which  Mr.  Henry  Wood  elicited 
1 from  his  band;  to  the  conductor,  with- 
out question,  belonged  the  chief  praise." 
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O neaTfOv  iw  bit  ter  Is  the  remi-mhrnnce  of 
thee  to  a man  that  livetli  at  rce*  In  hie  pne- 
cessions,  unto  the  man  that  hath  nothtna  in 
vex  him,  and  that  hath  prosperity  In  all 
things:  yen,  unto  him  that  Is  yet  able  lo  re- 
ceive meat! 


"Boston  and  Boston  People  In  JS50" 
by  Harriet  G.  Hornier  (Boston  1850)  Is 
to  be  sold  hero  this  week  at  tho  auction 
of  Mr.  Christian  P.  Roos's  library. 
This  note  appears  In  the  catalogue: 
"Rigidly  suppressed,  owing  to  the  per- 
sonal allusions  to  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes, 
and  other  prominent  Boston  people  of 
the  time." 


Would  "prominent  Boston  people”  of 
todny  he  equally  sensitive  If  a book 
should  appear  with  "personal  allu- 
sions” de3crloing  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms. commenting  on  their  opinions, 
discovering  the  sources  of  their  wealth, 
tracing  their  gradual  and  indefatigable 
aoclal  rise? 

Do  you  remember  the  flutter  caused 
| by  the  publication  of  a novel,  written 
by  a foreigner,  which  purported  to  de- 
scribe certain  phases  of  high— or  loud; 
which  was  It?— Boston  society?  There 
was  dlsappo'ntment  rather  than  anger 
or  disgust;  and  the  disappointment 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  allusions 
were  not  sufficiently  pointed  while  the 
descriptions  were  preposterous. 


Our  old  friend  Mr.  de  Goncourt  was 
not  poisoned  at  a restaurant  or  plugged 
with  lead  from  an  air  gun  because  he 
quoted  conversations  In  which  he  took 
part  and  drew  pen  portraits  of  his  con- 
temporaries. To  be  sure  Renan  grew 
hot  under  the  collar;  the  rest  of  them 
took  it  philosophically;  perhaps  they 
were  secretly  pleased;  perhaps  they 
would  have  applauded  the  famous 
speech  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Stetson. 


Suppose  that  a man  of  humor  and 
observation  should  put  In  crisp  form 
the  results  of  his  experiences  and  ex- 
periments in  the  social  life  of  this 
town,  not  going  out  of  his  way  to  drag 
in  a resonant  or  honored  name:  not 
shrinking  from  naming  names  when  he 
thought  It  necessary:  writing  Higgln- 
spoon  as  easily  and  with  as  little  tim- 
orous emotion  as  Jones  and  Brown; 
standing  no  more  in  awe  of  Cabneys  or 
Dabots  than  of  O’Hallorans  or  Mullers. 
If  he  found  a publisher,  would  there 
be  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  journal, 
or  volume  of  reminiscences,  or  novel? 
We  take  It  for  granted  that  the  book 
would  be  free  from  malice  or  false- 
hood. • 

But  suppose  he  should  describe  the 
table  manners  of  an  eminent  historian, 
or  the  snobbishness  of  a dainty  poet, 
or  the  treachery  of  an  alleged  states- 
man, or  the  strategy  of  a lawyer  to  ob- 
tain social  recognition,  or  the  humiliat- 
ing struggle  of  a rich  man  to  make  his 
daughter  a guest  in  houses  where  he 
knew  he  never  would  be  seen,  or  the  j 
commercial  sharpness  of  a revered 
clergyman?  Suppose  he  should  record 
honorable  and  foolish  and  base  deeds  | 
with  the  impassive  authority  of  a I 
statistician,  would  there  be  rfn  imme-  | 
dlate  effort  to  suppress  the  book?  | 
Would  Bostonians  be  less  philosophical 
than  Parisians?  Would  the  writer  be  j 


obliged  to  leave  the  town  between 
trains? 


W.  A.  W.  asks  the  Journal:  "Do  you  i 
know  the  origin  of  that  custom  among 
boys  of  spitting  on  the  hook  when 
fishing?  I have  noticed  it  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Canada.  They  say  they  do  it 
tor  luck."  And  they  do  not  lie  to  you. 
Spitting  has  been  practised  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  good  fortune  in  all  ages, 
and  among  almost  all  nations.  So,  too, 
the  habit  of  spitting  to  safeguard  the 
spltter  is  well  nigh  universal.  In  the 
first  instance  'there  is  the  habit  of 
spitting  on  a coin  for  luck.  Pugilists 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  would  spit 
in  the  fist  to  make  the  blow  heavier. 
Among  the  ancients  spitting  was  a 
common  remedy  against  the  evil  eye; 
and  it  was  customary  among  the 
Greeks  to  spit  three  times  on  their 
breasts  at  the  sight  of  a madman  or 
an  epileptic.  Cut  hair  is  still  spat 
upon  by  many,  lest  it  be  used  by  the 
witches.  In  the  west  of  England  there 
Is  a common  saying:  "Always  spat 
dree  times  ’nif  ee  do  zee  a piebald  j 
’oss.”  Fasting  spittle  has  always  been  j 
esteemed  as  curative  and  protective:  j 
thus  crick  In  the  neck  may  be  cured  | 
by  carrying  fasting  spittle  to  the  right 
knee  with  the  right  hand,  and  to  the 
left  knee  with  the  left.  In  Italy  thej- 
still  spit  into  the  right  shoe  before 
putting  It  on. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  the  West  End  Company 
to  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  F. 
T.  El  worthy;  "Germs  of  disease  present 
In  foetid  matter  can  only  pass  into  the 
body  through  the  breathed  air,  and 
hence  to  void  the  saliva  which  may 
have  been  impregnated  by  the  foul  odor 
Is  as  natural  an  act,  and  as  involun- 
tary, as  the  closing  o(  an  eye  at  a 
threatened  blow.  This  is  surely  one 


' of  Nature's  - own  lessons.  Those  who 
are  too  polite  to  expectorate,  will  find 
upon  careful  scrutiny  that  a bad  smell 
causes  a flow  of  saliva  to  the  mouth. 
" ho  knows  whether  ‘stood  manners’ 
may  not  have  had  some  bad  effect,  i 
and  that  many  a case  of  diphtheria  I 
might  have  been  avoided  If  It  had  never 
l>eeo  , onsidered  vulgar  to  spit."  Of 
course^  such  superinduced  desire  to  spit 
in  » street  car  might  be  removed,  if  | 
tDc  West  End  Company  should  insist  i 
on  every  passenger  showing  a bath  J 
certificate  stamped  that  day  before  the  j 
conductor  allows  him  to  enjoy  the  well  f 
known  privileges  of  comfortable  and  [ 
swift  transit. 


Concert  Given  by  Max  Heinrich  andj 
Mr.  Proctor  Last  Evening  in 
Steinert  Hall— Songs  by  Brueck- 


ler. 


The  program  was  as  follows:  Brueck- 
ler’s  songs  of  Young  Werner,  two  “Am 
Rhein,”  and  four  "Aus  Welschland;” 
seven  songs  by  Brueckler,  posthumous, 
'and  edited  by  Jensen;  and  these  pieces! 
for  piano:  Melody  by  Tchaikowsky, 
waltz  in  A flat  and  Fantasie  In  F 
minor  by  Mr.  Proctor. 

Since  Mr.  Heinrich  sang  the  songs  of 
Young  Werner  at  a Ivneisel  concert, 
March  8,  I have  tried  in  vain  to  find 
some  details  of  the  life  of  the  composer. 
Hermann  Mendel's  bulky  “Musical  Lex- 
icon” does  not  even  mention  his  name, 
nor  is  there  any  sketch  of  him  in  the 
Signaie  of  1871,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Rlemenn’s  "Music  Lexicon”  says  Hugo 
Brueckler  was  born  Feb.  18,  1815,  at 
Dresden,  and  died  there  Oet.  4,  1871.  It 
says  he  was  highly  talented,  and  it 
mourns  his  early  taking  off.  “He  lived, 
he  died"—  as  the  hymn  puts  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  had  lived 
longer  he  would  have  written  better 
songs,  for  even  in  the  most  labored  of 
those  published  there  are  passages  of 
striking  strength  and  original  beauty. 
“An  Evening  with  Brueckler,”  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  heartily  recommend- 
ed ; few  composers,  even  when  they  are 
spontaneous  and  richly  melodious,  can 
stand  such  a test;  and  Brueckler’s 
songs  are  certainly  not  spontaneous, 
whatever  else  they  may  be.  You  see 
the  composer  at  work;  you  see  the 
sweat  on  his  forehead;  his  collar,  if  he 
has  not  taken  it  off  in  the  fury  of  zeal, 
is  wilted.  Then,  too,  these  songs  for  the 
most  part,  are  over-elaborated.  “Lind 
duftlg  halt  die  Maiennacht”  is  frank 
and  beautiful.  There  is  genuine  in- 
spiration in  “Das  ist  in  Leben  hasslich 
eingerichtet";  and,  as  I have  said,  in 
nearly  all  the  songs  there  are  evidences 
of  indisputable  talent.  But  I believe 
that  If  Brueckler  had  lived  longer  he 
would  have  written  with  greater  sim- 
plicity, and  his  appeal  would  have  been 
more  direct. 


To  sing  them  effectively  is  a difficult 
task,  for  Brueckler  had  little  regard  for 
the  limitations  of  the  human  voice.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Heinrich  in  cer- 
tain Instances  was  obliged  to  change 
the  music.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for 
the  impotent  close  of  "Hell  schmettemd, 
ruft  die  Lerche”  as  it  was  declaimed 
last  night.  Mr.  Heinrich  declaimed 
with  mental  intelligence  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  was  akin  to  fanati- 
cism. 


Mr.  Proctor  played  the  accompani- 
ments so  well  that  I wish  for  his  sake 
that  he  had  confined  himself  to  them;  | 
for  his  playing  of  the  pieces  by  Chopin 
cannot  be  praised.  He  started  the 
waltz  as  though  he  were  engaged  to 
'umieh  dance  music  and  suddenly  said 
j to  himself,  "This  will  never  do;  I must 
j be  poetic.” 

p’here  was  an  absence  of  elasticity; 

1 there  was  no  atmosphere,  for  once  the 
| piece  Itself  seemed  dry  and  common- 
place. The  Fantasie  Is  beyond,  far  be- 
yond his  temperamental  and  physical 
reach;  nor  did  his  incessant  use  of  the 
damper  pedal  console  me  for  his  ina- 


t The' 


fa/5  a fair-sized  and  applaus- 


Philip  Hale. 


lh,  acceptable  Is  thy  sentence  unto  , 
y,  and  unto  him  whose  strength  fall-  ! 
. Is  now  in  the  last  age,  and  Is  vexed  j 
things,  and  to  him  that  despalreth  j 
h lost  patience!  Fear  not  the  sen- 
death,  remember  them  that  have 
fere  ther,  and  that  come  after;  for  | 
tie;  sentence  of  the  Lord  over  all  ! 


"Mr 


E.  Humphrey  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
rules  of  manners."  We  therefore  read  | 
with  panting  expectation  her  little  book 
"Manners  for  Men."  She  objects  to  un-  | 
kempt  hair,  untended  finger  nails  and 
a far  from  immaculate  collar  at  the 
breakfast  table;  she  objects  to  the  com- 
bination of  straw  hat  and  frock 
coat;  “It  can  never  be  out  of  place  for 


a man' to  glVo  Tiphls  seat  fn  favor  of  trie 

old  and  infirm."  An  old,  old  story.  And 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  cra- 
vats you  realize  that  Mrs.  Humphrey  i 
is  to  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal as  a trembling  chela  to  the  full  and 
rounded  mahatma. 


There  Is  a rumor  that  the  Cecilia,  with 
Mr.  Lang  as  chief  mourner,  will  bury 
Brahms  again,  the  20th.  The  name  of 
the  shabby  home  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra should  be  changed  to  Brahms 
Hall. 


Listen  to  Mrs.  Humphrey  on  dancing. 
"Every  man  who  wishes  to  become  a 
success  in  society  should  learn  to  dance. 
There  is  nothing’  more  unsightly,  more 
ludicrous  than  the  man  who  attempts 
to  dance  when  he  has  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  the  art.  And  if  he  cannot 
dance  he  is  not  likely  to  be  asked 
again."  Our  young  friend,  the  hero  of 
Mr.  Griswold's  poem— a sparkling  ex- 
ample of  vers  de  society — knew  the 
truth  of  this  at  least  seven  years  before 
Mrs.  Humphrey— Labouchere's  “Madge" 
—mounted  the  tripod: 

Clarence  McFadden  he  wanted  to  waltz, 

But  bis  feet  wasn’t  gaited  that  way; 

So  he  saw  a professor  and  stated  his  case 
And  said  he  was  willing  to  pay. 

The  professor  looked  down  in  alarm  at  his 
feet. 

As  he  view'ed  their  enormous  expanse; 

1 And  he  tacked  on  a five  to  his  regular  price 
For  learning  McFadden  to  dance. 


"Jean  de  Reszke  will  not  return  to  the 
United  States  next  season." 

"My!  ain’t  it  terrible?  Wut  shall  we  flu?” 
Well,  there’s  a tenor  named  Albert 
Raymond  Alvarez  whom  London  and 
Paris  critics  regard  as  superior  to  Mr. 
de  Reszke.  and  he  wishes  to  sing  in 
this  country. 


CHORUS. 

One.  Uvo,  three,  balance  like  me, 

You're  quite  a fairy,  but  you  have  your 
faults; 

While  your  left  foot  is  lazy,  your  right  foot 
is  crazy. 

But  don’t  be  unaisy,  J’ll  learn  you  to  waltz. 


“The  robbers  might  have  made  off 
with  about  $40,000  worth  of  silver,  gold 
and  jewels.”  Has  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  a passionate  press 
agent? 


The  Journal  spoke  Monday  of  the 
practice  of  "spitting  for  luck."  A cor- 
respondent writes,  "And  Lilly  Lehmann 
still  spits  angrily  on  the  floor  if  a 
friend  says  'Good  luck!’  to  her  as  she 
goes  from  the  dressing  room  to  the 
stage." 


Do  you  realize  the  danger  as  well  as 
the  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of 
the  wretched  matches  now  sold  to  the 
enlightened  American  public?  These 
matches  break  as  easily  as  the  rotten 
shoestrings  that  are  in  the  market. 


"And  if  he  cannot  dance  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  asked  again.’*'  This  reminds! 
us  of  the  fourth  verse: 

When  Clarence  had  practised  the  step  for 
awhile, 

Sure  he  thought  that  he. had  it  down  fine, 
He  went  to  a girl  and  he  asked  her  to  dance. 

And  he  wheeled  her  out  into  the  line. 

He  walked  on  her  feet,  and  he  fractured  her 
toes, 

And  he  said  that  her  movement  was  false; 
Sure  the  poor  girl  went  round  for  two  weeks 
on  a crutch 

For  learning  McFadden  to  waltz. 


There  was  a singular  occurrence  at 
Pitkinson’s  Museum  last  Saturday. 
Mrs.  Skewton,  who  is  passionately  fond 
of  animals  and  freaks  of  all  sorts,  was 
watching  Charley,  the  intelligent  orang- 
utan, as  he  played  the  Angel’s  Serenade 
on  a Guarr.erius  ’cello.  Suddenly  Char- 
ley dropped  the  bow  and,  looking  ad- 
miringly at  Mrs.  Skewton,  said  dis- 
tinctly, "I’m  on  to  you!”  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  lose 
presence  of  mind.  She  tried  to  engage 
Charley  in  conversation.  The  orang- 
utan refused  to  speak;  but  he  winked  so 
violently  at  the  fair  woman  that  she 


j'iught  it  better  to  leave  the  hall,  for  [ 
i./ectators  were  fast  gathering  about 
tnem.  Charley  will  attend  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton’s  reception  in  Easter  week.  (Local 
papers  please  copy.) 


Two  or  three  days  ago  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  New  York  recorded  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  had 
started  with  a troupe  of  uniformed 
nurses  for  Crete.  The  expedition,  ac- 
cording to  the  cablegram,  enjoyed  the 
financial  backing  of  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set of  England  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Keith  of 
loston.  A New  Yorker  who  read  the 


| The  directors  of  the  Royal  Opera  at 
I Budapest  passed  lately  a law  forbidding 
I gilded  youth  admittance  to  waiting  ! 
rooms,  corridors  and  other  premises  be- 
hind the  stage.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  | 
tells  the  following  story:  "The  directors  [ 
appointed  as  guardian  angel  an  ‘Erz-  [ 
Portler,’  or  arch-porter,  who  is  guaran-  ; 
teed  to  be  as  incorruptible  as  an  Arch-  j 
bishop.  Danae  was  in  her  tower,  and  i 
the  Commissioners  thought  her  safe,  but  j 
love  laughs  at  arch-porters.  Two  days 
ago  one  of  the  sons  of  men— young,  al- 
so, and  comely— presented  himself  to 
the  sentinel,  and  demanded  access  to 
the  forbidden  door.  The  guardian  re- 
plied gravely  and  steadfastly,  ‘No  man 
passes  this  way.’  ’But  I must,’  said  the 
youth.  The  porter  intimated  that  this 
sort  of  necessity  was  not  recognized 
by  the  Administration,  or,  as  he  put  it 
in  his  inimitable  German,  ‘Kein  Mensch 
muss  miissen,  we  sollte  der  Herr  mus- 
sen  mtissen?’  In  another  moment,  how- 
ever, the  door  had  opened,  and  Cerbe- 
rus had  moved  aside,  for  the  intruder 
had  uttered  the  magic  words,  T am  the 
new  prompter.’  And  a great  success 
the  new  prompter  seems  to  have  been. 
Voltaire  mentions  an  English  tragedy 
(name  unknown)  where  the  dramatis 
personae  are  all  slain,  and  where  the 
prompter  appears  to  announce  this  fact 
before  the  curtain  falls.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  ladies  of  the  bal- 
let; but,  unfortunately  for  the  lady- 
killer,  the  Director  General  of  the 
opera  heard  of  the  new  prompter,  and 
desired  to  interview  him.  He  passed 
into  a waiting  room,  and  found  the 
souffleur  not  at  his  duties,  but  engaged 
In  the  friendliest  tete-3.-tSte  with  one 
of  h’s  most  charming  clients.  ‘Sir,’  said 
the  indignant  Director,  you  profess  to  1 
be  prompter  here.’  ’Sir,’  said  the  un- 
abashed youth,  ’that  is  indeed  the  case — 

I prompt  the  ballet.’  ” 


nnouneement  remarked,  innocently,  I 


know  who  Lady  Somerset  is,  but  who  is 
that  man  Keith?  When  informed  that 
he  was  the  well-known  theatrical  man- 
ager, he  remarked,  “Why,  of  course, 
that’s  the  man,  and  a very  good  team 
they  make,  too,  for  they  both  give  con- 
tinuous variety  shows  the  year  round.” 
New  York  Journal. 


The  Aquarium  authorities  in  New 
York  show  courage  In  their  search  for  a 
white  whale.  Have  they  never  read 
the  42d  chapter  of  Herman  Melville’s 
"Moby  Dick”? 


Unless  you  know  the  Yale  buildings, 
you  may  call  President  Dwight’s  recom- 
mendation to  pull  down  the  old  brick 
row  irreverenlial;  but  these  buildings 
are  ugly,  and  the  rooms  are  uncom- 
fortable. Old  South,  which  was  for 
years  the  favorite  home  of  Seniors,  was 
demolished  some  years  ago. 


The  young  women  of  KIssam  Street, 
Cleveland,  have  asked  the  Board  of 
Control  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Street  to  Eilandale  Avenue.  Were 
they  influenced  by  apprehension,  or  by 
despair  and  a sense  of  irony? 


Mr.  E.  J.  Castle  has  written  a book, 
"Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Jonson,  and 
Greene.”  He  is  a lawyer  and  believes 
Shakspeare  must  have  collaborated 
with  some  legal  friend  in  writing  his 1 
plays.  Of  course  Bacon  was  the  friend. 
As  a London  reviewer  says,  ‘‘Now, 
when  a man  buttonholes  us  to  impart! 
to  our  private  ear  such  a belief,  we| 
incontinently  remember  that  we  have 
an  urgent  appointment  in  the  remotest 
suburb.” 


"Stranger”  wishes  to  know  why  beef 
is  from  28  to  30  cents  a pound  in  Boston, 
.when  beef  equally  good  or  better  can 
he  bought  for  from  18  to  20  cents 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Parisians  say  that  Nansen  in  his 
French  speeches  during  his  visit  in 
Paris  displayed  less  familiarity  "With 
“les  mots  exquis"  than  with  “les  Esqui- 
maux.” 


"Papa,”  said  little  Adelbert  Thudicum 
at  the  breakfast  table,  "What  is  an 
elevated  road?”  The  operating  Thurll- 
cum  answered— his  voice  seemed  far 
away,  like  bells  at  evening  pealing— 
"An  elevated  road  is  something  in  the  I 
air." 


If.  f? 
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I never  heard  hut  of  one  man  truly  fortu- 
nate, and  he  was  Beaumarchais,  the  author  of 
Figaro,  who  burled  two  wives,  and  gained 
three  lawsuits  before  he  was  thirty. 


And  then  Mr.  Corbett  said:  “I  want1 
to  nay  to  you  all  that  I was  whipped! 
honestly  and  fairly  by  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons." As  Robert  Schumann  once  re-, 
marked,  "It  takes  a genius  to  under-, 
stand  a genius." 


I thought  my  friends  I’d  try  the  first,  for  I 
had  got  a many, 

At  least,  that  professed  to  be— at  Kew  was 
Mr.  Ford — 

So  I thought  a trip  by  steam  would  be  as 
cheap  as  any, 

Went  down  to  Jvondon  Bridge,  and  set  my 
foot  on  board. 

I heard  a puppy  say,  though  lowly  he  did, 
breathe  It, 

"It's  a shame,  to  let  such  ragged  people1 
board  a steam  boat," 

But,  says  I,  My  foolish  fellow,  there’s  a 
good  heart  beats  beneath  It, 

go  don’t  despise  a man  because  he  wears  a 
ragged  coat. 


are  delightful  reading.  The  anx 
shown  for  “chasteness”  in  dress  is 
commendable.  Let  us  never  despair 
of  the  Republic,  so  long  as  there  are 
such  counselors  of  sobriety. 


Thus  do  they  follow  the  approved 
wisdom  of  the  world.  Balthazar- 
Graclan  nearly  three  centuries  ago 
spoke  of  the  “Pleasure  and  Study  of 
pretty  Gentlemen  to  make  themselves 
remarkable  for  their  odd  fantastick 
Ways  of  Dressing,  Walking,  Dancing 
and  Saluting.  • • * Are  they  in 
Spain?  They’re  dress’d  after  the! 
French  Fashion.  Are  they  in  France?! 
They  follow  the  Spanish  Fashion.  Onei 
while  Pantaloons,  another  while! 
Harlequins;  at  other  times  any  Thing' 
in  the  World,  so  It  be  but  contrary  tol 
what  they  should  be.” 


Centuries  ago  Jesus,  the  Son  ofl 
Slrach,  said,  "A  man’s  attire,  and  ex-j 
cesslve  laughter,  and  gait,  show  what! 
he  is.”  And  Hippocrates  declared  you! 
could  distinguish  the  good  physician! 
from  the  quacksalver  by  the  cloak.! 
On  these  texts  Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  I 
Vayer,  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  j 
founded  his  entertaining  essay  on  Dress  | 
A shrewd  yet  cowardly  soul!  Heaij 
this  timorous  squeak.  “As  I shoulci 
never  wish  to  be  the  first  to  wear  si 
pointed  hat  when  it  begins  to  be  irl 
fashion,  so  I should  not  wish  to  h«J 
the  last  to  wear  a hat  so  flat  or  sc  J 
square  that  I should  thereby  be  re  I 
marked.  There  are  certain  degrees  bjl 
which  an  honest  man  should  approactl 
gently  a fashion  instead  of  running! 
in  great  haste  before  others.  * * J 
There  are  persons  who  imitate  will! 
ingly  Montezuma,  that  King  of  MexicJ 
who  changed  his  clothes  four  times  if 
day,  and  never  wore  the  same  sul 
twice.” 


But  why  should  there  be  this  hideous 
uniformity  in  dress?  Why  should  th< 
choice  of  purple  trousers  or  a walstl 
coat  of  yellow  brocade  convict  th< 
wearer  of  frivolity?  Why  should  mai 
be  only  a dull  blot  on  the  landscape  l 
Why  should  hats  be  turned  out  a:| 
clothes-pins  or  tacks?  Can  you  im 
agine  the  honored  Judge  Woodbury  In  ; 
Derby  manufactured  for  the  genera 
trade?  Should  there  be  no  more  dis 
tinctlon  in  dress  than  in  the  grave? 


There  are  brave  souls  even  in  Boston 
but  the  tailors  with  their  chatter  abou 
chasteness  repress  the  noble  rage  an/ 
freeze  the  genial  current.  “Subdue' 
tints” ! “Colors  distinguished  for  thei 
chasteness”!  If  you  should  ask  you 
tailor  for  a nankeen-suit  with  rec 
waistcoat  buttons  would  he  not  wttl 
111-dlsguised  emotion  turn  the  conversa 
tion? 


You  will  notice,  if  you  read  the  news 
papers,  that  counterfeiters  are  in  th 
habit  of  living  in  dens.  Our  friend 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology,  as 
sures  us  that  this  popular  impression 
erroneous.  “I  have  the  honor  of  ac 
quaintanceship  with  several  leadin.! 
counterfeiters,  experts  in  handwriting 
artists  in  engraving.  I assure  you  the 
live  in  luxury.  Their  home  association! 
are  delightful.  Their  wives  are  faithfti 
and  loving,  and  they  assist  them  ll 
their  work,  after  the  little  ones  havi 
said  their  prayers  and  are  tucked  awa  I 
-lugly  for  the  night.  I know  of  fe'l 


husbands  who  are  so  often  at  hom# 


evenings.  It  is  true  they  do  not  wej 


come  unexpected  visitors;  but  even  ! 
this  they  are  consistent  and  honest.” 


“President  Porter  may  well  point  wlt| 
pride  to  money  gifts  of  $400,000  to  Yale  fi 

the  past  year.” Boston  Herald.  L 

He  may  do  this,  for  even  in  the  spin 
land  he  probably  remembers  fondly  hi 
college.  But  when  the  Herald  say: 
“And  yet  President  Porter  asks  fc 
more,”  it  shows  that  the  Herald  has 
remarkably  fine  ear. 


"Mrs.  Partington,  who  has  played  To] 
sy  for  35  years,  will  retire  from  tl 
stage.”  But  "Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  wi 
still  go  on  with  real  bloodhounds  ar 
practical  ice.  


And  again  the  people  on  the  coast 
Long  Island  shiver  at  the  sight  of  I 
long,  low,  black,  rakish  craft. 


Paragraphs  Is  dead.  The  Lark 
hoarse;  Its  eyes  see  film;  it  lies  on  i 
death  bed. 

Friend  after  friend  departs— 

Who  has  not  lost  a friend? 


c jr  h.— The  word  Calv6  Is  in  t’ 
syllables.  The  "a"  is  pronounced 
in  the  English  word  "fat".  Neither  s 
lable  has  a strong  accent.  There  wai 
singer  of  the  same  name  who  belong 
to  the  New  Orleans  Opera  Company 
1843.  She  sang  in  Northern  cities 
such  operas  as  "L'AinbMSwriOi 
“Crown  Diamonds",  "Daughter  of  *[ 
Regiment  ’,  "Le  Domino  Nolr.”  Shev||j 
described  as  "equally  charming  as  voc 
1st  and  actress.  She  was  a graceful  : 
light  soprano,  and  was  a great  favor!  t 


The  circulars  of  tailors  are  now  thick 
as  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  and  they 


Here  is  an  account  of  the  mounting 
"Gottcrdammerung”  at  Rome  wner 
was  given  there  for  the  first  tt 
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Stricter  fasting  in  Lent  would  harm 
few  if  any.  Remember  St.  Francis  of 
Paula.  He  was  only  sixteen  when  he 
became  a hermit.  In  1436  he  founded 
the  order  of  the  Minims.  The  members 
were  required  to  observe  a low  diet 
throughout  the  year.  Fish,  flesh,  fowl 
and  savory  pottage  were  forbidden;  so 
were  eggs  and  milk.  St.  Francis  never 
ate  anything  but  boiled  herbs.  He 
wore  a hair  shirt.  He  slept  on  a hard 
rock.  And  although  he  was  a delicate 
man,  he  never  had  a day's  sickness; 
and  he  was  in  his  ninety-first  year 
vhen  he  died,  April  2,  1507. 

•t  what  did  Mr.  Joe  and  the  chim- 
■»  think  of  Professor  Norton,  Pro- 


Egyptian  style.  Gutrun's 
ornamented  with  hieroglyphics.  She 
was  dressed  as  a Persian,  and  Hagen 
wore  a Shylock  mask  and  a turban.  Tho 
game  brought  in  the  chase  (Act  III.) 
consisted  of  two  small  crocodiles.  Nev-  , 
^rthtless  the  last  scene  was  encored. 
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The  father  wnketh  for  the  daughter,  when 
no  man  knoweth;  and  the  care  for  her  taketh 
•nay  sleep. 

A young  woman  kills  herself.  There 
Is  well-bred  surprise.  Even  Miss  Eus- 
tacia  cannot  understand  the  rash  deed. 
“She  was  a very  respectable  person, 
and  she  seemed  cheerful  and  content- 
ed." Or.  as  the  newspapers  put  it,  "To 
all  appearances  she  had  everything  she 
could  wish  for." 

Miss  Eustacia,  you  saw  a young 
woman  of  about  25  years  walking  in  a 
street  of  the  Back  Bay  yesterday.  Her 
dress  was  of  good  material  and  evi- 
dently made  by  a dressmaker  of  ap 
proved  reputation.  She  was  well  shod 
and  well  gloved.  Her  umbrella  was  re- 
fined, and  her  hat  showed  excellent 
taste.  She  walked  as  though  she  were 
I at  home  and  tenderly  shielded  from  dis- 
comfort. She  was  handsome  as  to  face 
I and  figure.  You  admired  her,  and  won- 
dered who  she  was.  She  was  alone,  and 
yet.  Miss  Eustacia,  she  was  walking 
with  strange  company. 

Perhaps  she  is  a singer.  She  came 
here — no  matter  why.  Her  father  may 
have  disapproved  her  choosing  music 
as  a profession— her  mother  may  be  a 
step-mother  of  traditional  disposition— 
her  husband  may  have  deserted  her. 
She  was  told  that  Boston  is  a musical 
centre,  and  with  her  voice  she  could 
easily  support  herself.  She  has  sung  for 
conductors,  church  committees  and 
critics.  Fine  words  and  no  position. 
"You  are  too  late."  If  “I  had  heard 
you  a month  ago.”  “Why  don’t  you 
teach?”  Her  little  money  is  almost 
exhausted.  Already  the  lodging-house 
keeper  looks  at  her  skew-eyed. 

Or  she  Is  an  artist.  She  has  taken 
her  water  colors  or  miniatures  or  paint- 
ings from  shop  to  shop.  There  were 
clerks  who  were  curt,  if  not  insolent. 
Others  were  polite  and  discouraging. 
One  proprietor  showed  her  a large  room, 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
pictures.  “They  are  all  for  sale,  and 
they  have  been  there  for  three  months. 
Boston  is  a mean  city  for  artists.  Why 
did  you  come  here?  You  have  talent. 
Go  anywhere;  go  even  to  New  York.” 

She  seeks  other  occupations.  She 
trims  a few  hats;  for  a woman  in  the 
lodging-house  takes  pity  on  her.  She 
answers  advertisements,  and  trudges 
from  house  to  house.  During  the  day 
she  keeps  a brave  exterior.  At  night 
she  cries  herself  to  sleep.  How  long, 
how  long? 

She  need  not  go  hungry;  she  may  en- 
joy the  little  comforts  so  dear  to  wo- 
man; she  may  gratify  her  natural  wish 
for  ornaments  and  tasteful  surround- 
ings. For  she  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
the  Minotaur  roams  the  streets.  But 
death  is  not  to  her  the  worst  of  evils; 
and  she  is  beginning  to  think  it  is  not 

I an  evil.  

I Her  dress  is  rich  and  tasteful.  Miss 
Eustacia,  but  the  bills  of  the  washer- 
woman now  seem  to  her  appalling.  You 
know  what  this  means  to  a sensitive 
soul.  When  a pretty  woman  asks  her- 

I self  “Can  I afford  to  be  clean?"  she 
is  far  gone  In  despair.  Alone,  tor- 
mented,  with  bruised  pride,  exposed  to 
the  flushed  sons  of  Belial,  knowing  the 
bitterness  of  rejected  willingness  and 
talent,  what  wonder  if  she  considers 
seriously  the  consolation  lurking  in 
•water-gas,  or  makes  her  last  invest- 
ment in  morphine. 

And  yet,  as  you  saw  her  yesterday, 
you  almost  envied  her  her  grace  and 
alluring  walk.  She  is  only  one  of  many 
— not  in  fiction,  but  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Eustacia 

This  is  an  excellent  day  for  politi- 
cians and  other  men  to  ponder  the 
solemn  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Rupert: 
There  are  four  degrees  of  malice  in  sin; 
the  first  is  when  we  consent;  the 
second  is  when  we  commit  the  sin;  the 
third  is  when  we  persevere  in  it;  the 
fourth  and  the  most  dangerous  is  when 
we  excuse  ourselves  and  defend  our  sin. 


fessor  ■wencteU,  Pi 
the  other  distinguished  gentlemen? 


"There  will  be  no  duty  on  goat  skins." 
This  Is  good  news  to  lovers  of  bock 
beer  and  frequenters  of  witch  assem- 
blies. But,  how  about  goat's  horn? 
Burnt,  it  Is  excellent  for  cleansing  the 
teeth.  

Mr.  Pledger  of  Georgia— surely  he  Is 
a Colonel  or  at  least  a Major— who  de- 
sires to  be  Consul  at  Jamaica,  has  an 
auspicious  name. 

Mr.  John  Corbin  says,  “There  Is  a 
large  and  growing  element  at  Harvard 
that  does  not  regard  athletics  as  of  su- 
preme importance.”  Are  the  Overseers 
powerless?  Have  the  President  and  the 
Fellows  no  Influence  over  such  mis- 
guided men? 

Mr.  Spalding  of  Chicago  should  have 
remembered  the  fate  of  Huayna  Capec, 
the  Peruvian,  who  could  never  refuse 
a woman  of  whatever  age  or  degree 
she  might  be  any  favor  that  she  asked 
of  him. 

1+sJU,  >1- 

He  that  is  no  Tool,  hut  can  consider  wise- 
ly. if  he  be  in  love  with  this  world,  we  need 
not  despair  but  that  a witty  man  might 
reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and  make  him  , 
think  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  dragons,  and  en- 
tertain his  guests  with  the  shrieks  of  man-  j 
drakes,  cats,  and  screcch-owls.  with  the  i 
filing  of  Iron,  and  the  harshness  of  rending 
silk,  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made 
by  an  herd  of  evening  wolves  when  they 
miss  their  draught  of  blood  in  their  mid-* 
night  revels. 

Easter,  after  all,  is  something  more 
than  a day  of  painted  eggs  and  new 
bonnets,  a date  in  the  calendar  for  the 
adjusting  of  weight  in  personal  flannels. 

Till  April's  dead 

Change  not  a thread. 

Nor  are  we  now  interested  in  Saxon 
sacrifices  to  the  goddess  Eostre,  or  in 
the  allusion  to  the  mundane  egg,  for 
which  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  were  to 
contend  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  or  in  the  puzzling  origin  of  the 
ova  de  crueibus  (in  which  cross  and  egg 
alike  are  strange  symbols),  or  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  free-limbed  Tyrol  girl  who 
gains  a man's  love  by  giving  him  a red  j 
Easter  egg,  or  in  the  curious  old  Eng-  j 
Ush  songs,  as 

Please  give  us  ar  Easter  egg. 

If  you  do  not  give  us  one. 

Your  hen  shall  lay  an  addled  one, 

Your  cock  shall  lay  a stone, 
or,  again,  in  the  reason  for  giving 
Easter  gloves. 

Nor  are  we  Interested  in  the  council 
held  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby  or 
Stranelagh  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  time  at  which 
Easter  was  to  be  celebrated. 


It  is  not  the  chief  end  of  life  to  make 
money,  or  secure  by  marriage  a woman 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  to 
be  a chairman  of  a committee,  or  to 
be  elected  Governor  or  to  be  the  Tsar 
of  all  the  Russias.  Even  Old  Fortun- 
atus  in  Decker's  play  refused  long  life: 
And  though  mine  arm  should  conquer  twenty 
w orlds, 

There's  a lean  tellow  beats  all  conquerors. 


The  chief  end  of  life  is  to  be  at  ease 
with  the  thought  of  death.  As  the 
Roman  said,  He  that  would  die  well, 
must  always  look  for  death,  every  day 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  grave. 


Yesterday,  the  anniversary  of  the  Su- 
preme Death,  is  followed  by  today  the 
| symbol  of  the  universal  doubt,  anxiety, 
terror,  as  the  death  of  One  figures  the 
| death  of  all.  Tomorrow  is  the  triumph 
of  hope,  the  fruition  of  inherent  con- 
fidence. 

Time  and  the  Hour  has  reproached 
us  gently  for  an  “easy,  jocular  manner 
with  the  great  Reaper.”  After  diligent 
self-examination  we  do  not  find  the  re- 
proach well-grounded.  We  shall  shake 
hands  with  Death  soon  enough,  and  it 
is  well  to  be  ready  for  the  introduction 
that  will  lead  to  lasting  friendship.  Did 
not  Saladin  have  his  black  shirt?  A 
tombstone  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  on  his  corona- 
tion day.  Then  there  were  the  two 
reeds  with  flax  and  a wax  taper  known 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  the  Egyptian 
skeleton  at  the  feast;  the  image  of  a 
dead  man's  bones  of  silver,  “with 
spondyls  exactly  turning  to  every  one 
of  the  guests,  and  saying  to  those  who 
sat  at  Trlmalchlon's  banquet,  you  and 
you  must  die.”  The  people  that  lived 
near  the  Rlphaean  mountains,  were 
taught  to  converse  with  death.  No,  we 
have  too  much  respect  for  Death  to 
jest  with  him,  to  take  liberties  with 
him  before  we  know  exactly  his  dis- 
position. 

Are  you  loth  to  quit  this  noisy  the- 
atre? Listen  a moment  to  the  words 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Shakspeare  of 
divines. 

But  if  we  could  from  one  of  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven  espy  how  many  men  and 
women  at  this  time  He  fainting  and  dying 
for  want  of  bread,  how  many  young  men 
are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war.  how 
many  poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over 


him  to  not;  if  wt-~em)ld  but 

'I'  arTirav  many  mariners  and  passtftV'ra  are 

• t this  present  In  u storm,  and  shriek  out 
because  their  keel  dashes  against  a rock,  or 
bulges  under  them,  how  many  people  there 
»re  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mod  with 
Jpiiresslon,  or  are  desperate  by  loo  quick  a 
tense  of  a constant  infelicity;  In  all  reason 
tve  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
tnd  participation  of  so  many  evils. 

A physician  wrote  the  other  day  that 
dally  life  is  in  reality  a wasting  sick- 
ness; that  in  sleep  alone  Is  real  life. 
He  wrote  as  a physician,  not  as  a 
dealer  In  spring  paradoxes.  Plato  put 
Into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  comforting 
words  to  the  unfortunates  who  believe 
that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep.  It  Is  a 
noble  egoism  that  laugh's  at  the  theory 
of  annihilation.  Do  not  spend  time  in 
conjecturing  as  to  whether  you  will 
know  your  friends  and  enemies  In  the 
next  stage  of  promotion.  You  are  con- 
scious at  times  of  meeting  men  and 
women  whom  you  knew  in  a previous 
state.  Or  what  are  these  Inexplicable, 
Instantaneous  prejudices  at  the  mere 
Bight  of  human  beings?  You  feel  at  a 
glance  you  could  never  trust  that  man. 
Although  you  have  known  a woman  on- 
ly two  days,  it  is  as  though  she  had  j 
been  your  companion  from  childhood. 

Nor  be  too  curious  about  the  visible 
or  palpable  or  spiritual  shape.  The 
missionary  eaten  by  cannibals  was  too 
long  a stumbling  block  to  believers  In 
the  resurrection.  He  or  she  that  is 
worthy  of  life  will  live  forever.  He  or 
she  that  is  unworthy  is  dead  already; 
for  though  the  material,  commercial 
world  may  be  deceived,  to  the  Ineffable 
Light  these  respected  bodies  are  but 
foul,  untenanted  chambers. 
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op.  51 A-humatm 

Symphony  So.  in  E-flat  major, 

I 'Rhenish.”  op.  37 Schumann 

The  i erformance  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
I koff's  Suite  was  the  event  of  the  or- 
I chestral  season.  For  here  was  some- 
| thing  new  and  fresh  and  original.  At 
times  the  language  was  foreign,  but 
never  was  there  any  doubt  of  the  man's 
power,  knowledge,  imagination,  sincer- 
ity. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Russian  music 
jin  Boston  is  confined  chiefly  to  various 
works  by  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikow- 
sky,  who  are  not  regarded  by  the  ultra- 
Russians,  or  the'  "Nationals,”  as  true 
Russian  composers,  but  rather  as  celec- 
|lics.  It  is  true  that  in  1S69  Theodor" 
Thomas  led  here  Dargomyzski's  "Ko- 
zaczek,”  and  pieces  by  Glinka  and  Bo- 
rodine  have  been  performed  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts.  Borodlne  and  Cui  have 
also  appeared  on  the  programs  of  cham- 
ber concerts  in  this  city,  and  orchestral 
music  by  Cui  - was  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  under  Mr.  Listemann. 
But  the  chief  works  of  Dargomyzski, 
Balakireff,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Gla- 
zounoff  are  unknown  In  this  city.  Sym- 
phonies by  the  latter  have  awakened 
much  discussion,  and  one  of  them  was 
played  lately  in  London. 

* * * 

| I do  not  know  the  date  of  the  first 
performance  of  “Scheherazade."  It  was 
first  played  In  Berlin  at  a Russian  con- 
cert. conducted  by  Safonoff,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  Jan. 
23.  1896.  It  was  played  at  the  .32d  Ton- 
kiinstler-V  ersammlung  of  German  So- 
cieties at  Leipslc.  May  30.  1896.  under  the 


The  very  mystery  of  the  change  is 
proof  positive.  It  is  no  greater  miracle 
to  move  a step  higher  than  it  is  for  you 
to  walk  a block  and  see  others  walking. 
And  these  three  days  should  be  devoted 
to  meditation,  not  dismal,  not  timorous; 
on  tho  other  hand  not  prying,  not 
arrogant. 

For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  ineor- 
ruption.  and  this  mortal  put  on  Immortality. 
So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
■ incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
1 on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to 
pass  the  saying  that  Is  written.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  o death,  where 
thy  stlr.g?  O grave,  where  thy  victory? 

dfuUl  -l*  t 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT, 

First  Performance  in  Boston  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  “ Schehera- 
zade”— Mr.  Joseffv  Plays  the 
Schumann  Piano  Concerto. 

The  program  of  the  22d  Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall  last  night  (Mr. 
Paur,  conductor)  was  as  follows: 

op  25 


leadership  r-’rrp  ii  iny>it.ii-|iiui-crT  1 

Beilin  Oct.  2,  DM,  tinder  We  1.  ,f.1eriih:p 
of  Welpgartner.  It  was  first  played  In 
London.  Dee.  5,  1896.  under  the  lender- 
ship  of  Henry  J Wood.  It  was  por- 
1 formed  In  Dresden,  Oct.  9,  1896;  In  Lldge, 
Feb.  28.  1897. 

• • 

This  music  Is  as  fantaHtlc  ns  an 
Arabian  Night's  tale  Itself,  with  most 
astounding  notes  by  Captain  Rlchprd 
Burton.  It  Is  program  music,  but,  mfirk 
you,  without  any  attempt  ut  panoramic 
effect,  without  silly  endeavor  to  follow 
a long-winded  text  literatim  et  verba- 
tim. Ser.eher  iza  le,  the  wily,  sensuous 
story-teller,  has  her  mollv,  us  vaporous 
and  fugitive  as  a dream.  The  music 
that  follows  eaeh  repetition  of  this 
motlv— and  how  Ingeniously  the  mollv 
is  Introduced  or  suggested!— Is  as  a'! 
sleep-charing.  She  Mis  of  81nbt:d— fhc 
snllor  who  Is  nearer  to  ns  than  the  ex- 
plorer Nansen— of  Slnbad  and  his  ship; 
of  tlie  Calender  Rrlnee  who  found  him- 
self in  the  company  of  the  Porter  and  ] 
Zohelde;  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  I 
Yeung  Princess:  of  a festival  at  Bag-  1 
dad,  when  in  the  midst  of  a riotous  ■ 
‘lieam.  crash!  Slnbad’a  ship  strikes  the  1 
magnetic  rook.  And  Scheherazade  has 
at  last  turned  the  Sultan  from  his  fell 
purpose;  she,  too,  is  now  a figure  In  a i 
dream;  she  fades  away;  her  soul  dies  In 
that  high  E on  the  wondering  violin. 

Now  would  you  analyze  this  music? 
How  can  you  discuss  a dream,  eont- 
plain  of  the  looseness  In  sequence  of  J 
ideas,  speak  sorrowfully  of  the  absence 
of  "meaning"? 

But  If  you  do  Insist  on  analyzing  It,  I 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  I 
composer  knows  perfectly  well  what  i 
he  Is  about.  He.  too,  can  talk  about  I 
form,  but  he  is  not  the  slave  of  form  I 
He  has  his  own  melody,  wild,  fan-' 
tastlc,  swooningly  sensuous,  or  droning  : 
such  as  falls  from  the  lips  of  a white- 
bearded  turbaned  old  man’  garrulous  In 
the  sun.  You  are  not  used  to  the  melo- 
dy. But  did  you  not  find  It  refreshing” 
Did  you  not,  mastered  by  strange  tonal-  i 
ities,  forget  for  almost  an  hour  Boston  I 
the  Public  Library,  and  the  East  Wind”  ! 

Or  were*you  not  dazzled  bv  the  color- 
ing of  this  spectacled  Oriental,  who 
served  once  in  the  Russian  Xavv”  I 
When  you  looked  at  the  peculiar  or-  [ 
chestra  of  this  man.  as  published  In  the  1 
program-book,  had  you  any  idea  that 
such  Instruments  could  possibly  no 
grouped  so  that  the  effects  In  Sche- 
herazade would  o'ermaster  vou? 

No  more-  interesting,  fascinating  or- 
chestral work  than  this  has  been  heard 
In  Boston  for  several  years.  Absolute 
novelty  Is  not  in  Itself  the  greatest  of 
virtues  when  it  is  not  accompanied  bv 
science  or  sanity.  But  here  is  a bril- 
liant combination  of  rare  musical  quali- 
ties Read  what  I quote  in  “About 
Music”  this  morning,  read  Mr.  Hune- 
lter's  warning  cry,  and  'ware  the  Cos- 
sack and  his  music;  for  the  day  will 
surely  come  when  these  wild  scales  and 
exotic  harmonies,  and  daring  flights  of 
imagination  in  color,  and  frank  brutali- 
ties of  expression  will  be  heard  and  ap- 
plauded in  concert  halls  wherever  there 
is  genuine  love  of  music  that  soothes 
and  thrills  and  masters  the  souls  of  men 
and  women. 

Mr.  Paur  is  to  be  thanked  most  • 
heartily  for  this  great  pleasure.  The 
music  was  played  with  amazing  maes- 
tria  by  the  superb  orchestra,  and  it  I 
was  relished  keenly  by  an  audience  ! 
that  persisted  for  a long  time  in  heartv  ' 
and  spontaneous  applause.  Let  us  hope  ' 
that  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Paur  will  I 
produce  other  works  by  the  Russian 
"Nationalists”  in  music.  For  Musi- 
Hall  should  welcome  music  of  any  tia-  ' 
tionallty  that  has  any  reasonable  claim  ! 
for  a hearing.  And  you  can  no  more 
reckon  without  Russia  in  music  than 
you  can  in  literature  or  politics. 

* * • 

Mr.  Joseffy  gave  a marvelous  per-  I 
formance  of  the  Schumann  concerto. 
To  make  any  effect  whatever  after  the 
tremendous— I use  this  word  advisedly— 
music  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  no 
light  task.  Mr.  Joseffv.  nothing 
daunted,  rose  to  a great  height.  It  Is 
true  he  occasionally  took  liberties  with 
Schumann,  but  he  lias  the  right,  and  1 
Schumann  did  not  suffer.  Always  was  I 
there  the  unsurpassable,  magical  beauty  I 
of  tone  that  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Joseffy.  j 
And  then  the  ease,  the  grace,  the 
clarity,  the  musical  feeling,  the  indi- 
viduality that  spoke  with  Schumann's 
voice!  Would  that  Mr.  Joseffv  visited 
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equently.  We  might  thcn’hold  the 
in  higher  esteem. 

Philip  Hale, 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Max  Hirschfeld  and  His 
“Au  (lair  de  la  Lune.” 


Careers  of  Eila  Russell  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Plavers  and  Piece?. 


"Au  clair  de  la  lune,"  a “dramatic  epi- 
sode,” in  prologue  and  two  acts,  text 
and  music  by  Max  Hirschfeld,  will  be 
produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  Monday 
night.  Ir.  the  writing  of  the  lyrics  Mr. 
Hirschfeld  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Fred 
Dixon. 

Mr.  Hirschfeld  was  born  at  Berlin  in 
1862.  His  tather,  a merchant,  encour- 
aged his  taste  for  music,  but  he  did  not 
wish  him  to  be  a professional.  The 
boy  first  studied  the  piano  under  Lud- 


Id  Is  old  and  thou  art  young;  the 
world  is  large  and  thou  art  small; 

Cease,  atom  of  a moment's  span,  to  hold  thy- 
self an  All-in-All! 


r % 


It  Is  a woman  who  says.  “So  afraid 
Is  man  of  woman  clamoring  for  a share 
In  his  swearing  monopoly  that  only  in 
rare,  unguarded  moments  Is  he  ever 
known  to  ejaculate  one  of  the  forbid- 
den words  in  her  presence.  Even  when 
In  writing  a book  he  has  occasion,  for 
the  sake  of  being  true  to  nature,  to  use 
one  of  them,  he  Is  careful  to  put  only 
the  first  letter,  followed  by  a dash  and 

a note  of  exclamation,  thus:  D ! 

From  careful  observation  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  all  such  words  begin  with 
X).  And  If  my  observation  did  not  in- 
cline me  to  the  belief,  my  Instinct 
would  assure  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing about  that  letter  that  makes  it 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
There  Is  e sharp  explosiveness  about 
D (anyone  with  a temper  will  agree) 
that  would  make  It  lend  Itself  to  any 
exigency.  ' 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  in 
the  history  of  music  is  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Edward  Eolus  Rice  protesting 
against  the  piracy  of  American  songs 

In  London.  

The  Daily  News  (London)  lately 
mixed  up  “two  vacancies  for  chronic 
invalid  lady  or  gentleman  In  a charm- 
ing West  End  Home”  with  the  death 
and  funeral  announcements. 

Col.  Astor  says  we  need  Cuba.  Why 
doesn't  he  buy  it  for  us? 


pineapples,  several  mounted  pieces 
jiastry.  ducks  and  green  peas,  pfttAs 
£e  foie  gras,  all  made  In  cardboard. 
The'  guests  were  seated  at  small  tables, 
and  each  table  was  served  with  one 
special  nature  of  food.  There  was  one 
table  for  meat,  another  for  fish,  an- 
other for  vegetables,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  scale,  and  after  each 
dish  the  guests  changed  places. 

ju 

MR.  GREENE  SONG. 


His  First  Recital  in 
Steinert  Hall 


Miss  Gertrude  Miller’s  Concert 
Program. 


Liza  Lehmann’s  “ In  a Persian 
Garden.” 


When  you  read  that  men  and  women 
in  Horticultural  Hall  ate  a purSe  of 
dried  chanterelles,  did  you  wonder  how 
E fiddle  strings  would  taste?  The  mis- 
take was  natural;  for  you  never  studied 
the  habits  and  the  uses  of  the  Can- 
tharellus  clbarlus.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  Interest  taken  in  mushrooms,  and 
may  the  day  come  wrhen  the  humblest 
may  carry  mushroom  jelly  in  his  tin 
dinner  pail.  As  Mortimer  Collins  said 
In  1880,  “myriads  of  mushrooms,  morels, 
truffles,  chantarelles,  champignons  are 
wasted  because  the  poor  do  not  under- 
stand their  use.” 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Vegetarian 
Jubilee  coincides  with  Queen  Victoria’s 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  last  month— the 
17th— a Jubilee  commemorating  the  in- 
troduction of  horse  flesh  into  the  cook- 
ery of  Vienna  was  celebrated;  for  on 
March  17,  1847,  the  Count  Barth  von 
Barthenheim  Invited  42  physicians  to 
a "Pferdefleischbanket.”  The  doctors 
liked  and  recommended  the  food.  To- 
day there  are  over  200  shops  and  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  horse  flesh  In  Vienna, 
and  20,000  horses  a year  are  eaten  by 
the  Inhabitants. 


When  Vegetarians  talk  about  the 
sacredness  of  life  they  forget  or  Ignore 
biology.  “One  vegetarian  writer  re- 
cently discovered  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  cabbage  Is  really  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ox.  Thereafter  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  cook  his  vegeta- 
bles. but  made  a point  of  eating  them 
raw,  so  as  not  to  violate  the  sanctity 
ot  vegetable  life.  Vegetarian  publica- 
tions usually  make  a feature  of  prose- 
cutions for  the  sale  of  unsound  meat, 
but  any  allusion  to  a prosecution  for 
the  sale  of  unsound  fruit  Is,  we  believe, 
never  to  be  seen  In  their  pages.  'The 
apple  fadefh,  the  quince  decayeth,  and 
one  by  one  they  perish,  the  petals  of  the 
rose,’  and  it  Is  bacteria  that  work  the 
mischief.  Just  as  In  the  butcher's  shop.” 

And  at  times  our  vegetarian  friends 
are  Irritating,  as  when  one  affirms  that 
he  never  knew  a butcher  without  a 
brutal  face,  and  another  holds  his  wed- 
ding feast  In  a vegetarian,  restaurant. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  well  says:  “The 
system  of  naming  and  fashioning  many 
dlbhes  after  the  flesh-pots  is  not,  of  j 
rourse,  designed  to  seduce  any  but  the  I 
most  unwary.  Still,  this  is  a very| 
striking  tribute  paid  by  virtue  to  vice. 
Where  Vegetarians  go  greatly  wrong 
Is  In  constantly  trying  to  make  our 
creep.  They  seem  to  take  a spe- 
ll al  delight,  for  example,  in  describing 
the  most  tempting  Joint  as  a portion 
of  a 'corpse.'  They  feel,  apparently, 
that  If  we  could  only  be  got  to  realize 
that  It  Is  a question  of  consuming  ani- 
mals’ 'corpses,'  we  should  very  soon 
be  cured.  To  eat  ’corpses’  is  certainly 
not  an  elevating  occupation.  But,  when 
1 we  come  to  think  of  It  seriously,  it  is 
a humiliating  thing  to  have  to  eat  any- 
thing at  all.”  

A holiday  is  a day  when  many  work 
harder  than  on  ordinary  days. 


lately 


IV 


ibody  In  Paris  started  the  Idea 
of  giving  a dinner  where  the 
should  all  appear  with  their 
dressed  with  something  to  eat. 
s a BUccess,  and  was  followed  by 
ier  In  the  Avenue  Gabriel.  Here 
eaddresses  were  composed  of  a 
i-vent,  a bundle  of  asparagus,  a 
a,  a Iob»ter,  a bulsson  d’Acrlvis- 
. pheasant,  fruits  of  all  descrlp- 
from  almonds  and  raisons  to 


Mr.  Greene’s  programs  are  always 
varied  and  interesting.  Yesterday 
afternoon  he  sang  the  famous  romance 
from  “Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion;’’ 
“Ecoute  d’Jeannette,”  from  “Lea  deux 
petits  Savoyards;”  Schumann’s  “Stirb, 
Lieb’  und  Freud,’  ” and  “The  Hero;” 
Jensen’s  “Margreth  am  Thore;”  Men- 
delssohn’s “Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges;” 
Brahms’s  “Stiindchen;”  Stanford’s  set- 
ting of  the  Clown's  songs  in  “Twelltc 
Night;”  and  a group  of  traditional 
airs,  two  German,  “Scots  wha  hae!” 
and  these  Irish  songs  “Love  at  my 
heart,”  “Darby  Kelly,”  “Molleen  Oge,” 
j “The  Banks  of  the  Daisies,”  and  “The 
Donovans.” 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Greene’s 
art  at  this  late  day? 

; He  Is  a singer  to  whom  Nature  gave 
! a manly  and  sympathetic  voice  as  well 
! as  intelligence  and  temperament.  Alas, 
i he  never  mastered  thoroughly  the 
i science  of  tone  production.  His  tones 
1 are  too  often  not  brought  forward  suffi- 
ciently, and  they  are  inclined  to  be 
throaty.  His  intonation  is  not  fault- 
less, although  yesterday  it  was  not  so 
impure  as  it  was  last  season  when  he 
gave  two  concerts  with  Miss  Brema. 
His  upper  tones  have  lost  in  brilliancy, 
and  he  at  times  takes  them  gingerly. 
His  emotions  are  not  always  free  from 
exaggeration,  and  his  trick  of  the  “in- 
audible pianissimo”  seems  now  to  be 
confirmed. 

Yet  such  is  his  Intelligence  In  certain 
ways,  that  listening  to  him  is  often  a 
pleasure.  The  arrangement  iof  GrStry’s 
famous  romance  s not  to  be  commend- 
ed. but  how  delightful  is  the  song  by 
Dalayrac,  and  how  charmingly  it  was 
sung!  There  was  much  thought  in  the 
interpretation  of  “Stirb’,  Lieb’  und 
Freud’,”  and  unusually  fine  legato  in 
the  familiar  song  by  Mendelssohn.  The 
mannerisms  in  the  second  song  from 
“Twelfth  Night”  were  too  pronounced, 
and  the  music  itself  is  far  from  any 
Elizabethan  feeling.  Mr.  Greene  was, 
after  ail,  at  his  best  in  the  Irish  songs, 
which  he  sang  with  great  spirit  and 
native  appreciaton.  He  added  songs  to 
those  mentioned  above,  and  the  first  of 
them — Clay’s  “Sands  of  Dee,”  put  in 
clear  light  his  merits  and  his  faults. 
What  sense,  for  instance,  was  there  in 
his  extreme  pianissimo  in  the  passage 
where  her  call  is  heard  after  death,  or 
in  the  abrupt  forte  of  the  final  “Across 
the  sands  of  Dee”?  Here  was  false 
emotion;  here  was  the  straining  after 
unnecessary  effect. 

Mr.  Victor  Harris  of  New  York  played 
accompaniments  that  gave  great  pleas-i 
ure.  The  audience  was  very  applaus- 
ive, 

Mr.  Greene  will  give  his  second  and 
last  recital  this  afternoon  at  3 o’clock. 
He  will  sing  three  old  German  sacred 
songs;  five  songs  by  Schubert;  and  eight 
traditional  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
airs. 

. * * 

Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Atherton  Loring,  Geo. 
J.  Parker,  S.  S.  Townsend  and  Hein- 
rich Bchuecker,  gave  a concert  in 
Steinert  Hall  last  evening.  The  pro- 
! gram  was  as  follows: 

j Harp,  “I'antanlo  Brflliante" Parish-AIvars 

Mr.  Bchuecker. 

“Silent  Woe” A.  von  Flelitz 

1 "Secret  Greetings” A.  von  Flelltz 

“Mronllght  Night” A.  von  Klelltz 

"Anathema” :A.  von  Pielitz 

Mrs.  Loring. 

| "Hungarian  Aria” Krkel 

Miss  Miller. 

: "Fantasle” Saint  Saens 

”Au  prlntemps” Gounod 

Mr.  Hchuecker. 

“In  a Persian  Garden” Liza  Lehmann 

The  words  of  "In  a Persian  Garden” 
are  chosen  from  the  Immortal  poem  by 
Omar  KhayyAm,  that  Is  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  for  the  boldest  imagery  is 
by  ihe  fine  old  English  heathen  and  net 


e Persian.  Miss  Lehmann— Mrs. 
rd— set  these  selections  In  the  form 
of  a cyclus  for  four  voices.  The  first 
public  performance  was  in  London,  Dec. 
14,  1896,  when  the  singers  were  Evange- 
line Florence,  Marian  Mackenzie,  Ben 
Davies  and  Thomas  Meux.  I under- 
stand there  was  a private  performance 
July  6,  1896,  when  Albanl,  Hilda  Wilson, 
Ben  Davies  and  David  Blspham.sang 
from  manuscript. 

This  Is  a singular  work.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  there  Is  little  or  no  true 
beauty  of  musical  expression,  except 
perhaps  In  the  tenor  solo,  “Ah,  Moon 
of  my  Delight”;  that  there  Is  no  echo 
of  the  marvelous  rhythm  of  the  verses 
— mark,  for  instance,  the  extreme  rhyth- 
mic vulgarity  of  the  opening  quartet; 
that  there  is  hardly  any  trace  whatever 
of  that  which  the  musical  world  has 
agreed  to  call  Orientalism  (thus,  there 
is  more  Oriental  feeling  in  one  of  Ru- 
binstein’s Persian  songs  or  in  one  of  the 
songs  of  the  ultra-Russian  school  than 
in  this  -whole  cyclus).  It  is  also  true 
that  the  quartets,  with  the  exception  of 
“They  Say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard 
Keep,”  are  clumsily  written  and  ineffec- 
tive. When  you  have  said  all  this,  and 
complained,  besides,  of  the  lack  of  spon- 
taneous melody,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  work  makes  and  leaves  an  impres- 
sion of  strength— not  of  beauty— and  a 
conviction  of  authority.  It  would  be  a 
strong  work  if  it  had  been  composed 
by  a man;  It  Is  truly  strong  when  you 
consider  that  this  impression,  sustained 
In  spite  of  the  reproaches  that  can  be 
made  justly,  comes  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  a woman.  I know  of  no  vocal 
work  of  long  breath  by  any  woman 
that  is  so  free  from  the  thought  of  sex. 

This  cyclus  was  well  sung,  and-  the 
taxing  piano  accompaniment  was  well 
played  by  Miss  Downer.  To  the  tenor 
falls  the  most  melodious  passages,  and 
Mr.  Parker  sang  with  much  intelli- 
gence. While  Mrs.  Atherton  and  Mr. 
Townsend  were  successful  In  lesser  de- 
gree, they  did  much  that  was  admirable, 
and  they  did  little  or  nothing  that  was 
prejudicial  to  the  work,  although  Mr. 
Tcwnsend  started  with  a tendency  tow- 
ard explosiveness. 

s * * 

Miss  Miller  is  a soprano  who  first 
of  all  has  a beautiful  voice.  She  is  far 
advanced  in  the  art  of  singing,  and  her 
emotions,  while  pronounced,  are  under 
artistic  control.  To  me  her  highest 
achievement  last  night  was  her  ex- 
quisite delivery  of  the  quatrain  be- 
ginning, “Each  morn  a thousand  Roses 
brings.”  Seldom  do  you  hear  from  any 
renowned  singer  a more  finished  piece 
of  phrasing  or  a purer  beauty  of  tone. 
The  other  soprano  passages  in  the  cy- 
clus were  sung  with  taste  and  with 
power,  but  the  music  Itself  is  unthank- 
ful. . 

I am  sorry  that  she  sang  the  aria  from 
Erkel’s  “Erzsebet,”  for  it  did  not  dis-  ] 
play  her  to  full  advantage.  She  is  not 
by  birth  a colorature  singer,  and  how-  I 
ever  indispensable  such  study  may  he,  | 
her  chief  characteristics  find  freer  play 
in  songs  of  a more  solid  or  emotional 
nature.  Passages  of  this  aria  were  well 
sung,  but  her  intonation  was  not  always 
pure,  and  for  once  it  seemed  as  though 
this  spontaneous  singer  were  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a task.  She  would  ! 
have  done  herself  greater  justice  if  she 
had  sung  a sustained  aria  or  a group  of 
songs. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Loring  has  an  agreeable  voice,  j 
and  Mr.  Schuecker  by  his  skill  lent  va- 
riety to  the  concert.  There  was  a good-  I 
sized  and  appreciative  audience. 

Philip  Hale , 

The  science  of  fish-sauce,  Mr.  MacQuedy,  is 
by  no  means  brought  to  perfection;  a fine 
field  of  discovery  still  lies  open  in  that  line. 
In  their  line,  I grant  you,  oyster  and  lobster 
sauce  are  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  But  I speak 
of  the  cruet  sauces,  where  the  quintessence 
of  the  sapid  is  condensed  in  a phial.  I can 
taste  in  my  mind’s  palate  a combination, 
which,  if  I could  give  it  reality,  I would 
chilsten  with  the  name  of  my  college,  and 
hand  It  down  to  posterity  as  a seat  of  learn- 
ing indeed.  

No,  Mr.  Pepsin,  we  are  not  at  work 
on  a cook  book.  Furthermore,  our 
tastes  are  simple.  Beefsteak  and 
onions;  salt  pork  cut  thin  and  fried  In 
cream;  bread  and  beer,  and  we  are  con- 
tent, although  such  a diet  is  hostile  to 
spiritual  impressions.  But  don’t  you 
like  to  read  about  things  to  eat?  There 
are  passages  in  Scott  and  Dickens 
which  by  the  mere  recollection  make 
us  hungry.  Certain  papers  by  Thack- 
eray, such  as  “Barmecide  Banquets," 
“Memorials  of  Gormandizing,”  "On 
Some  Dinners  at  Paris,”  are  dearer  to 
us  than  the  story  of  the  deeds  of  Es- 
mond, stately  prig. 


So  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  our 
Joy  In  discovering  that  the  proprietor 
of  a Zoo  need  not  necessarily  go  out- 
side his  place  of  business  for  dinner. 
An  Ingenious  Englishman  has  drawn  up 
this  menu  of  “a  plain  dinner  from  the 
Zoo."  Hors  d’Oeuvre — Biltong  of  Eland. 
Potage— Wallaby  Tall.  Entr€e— Bear 

ham  In  Cider.  ROtl— Bustard.  RelevA 
—Curried  Lizard. 


Do  you  ask  -what  "biltong”  Is?  Orig- 
inally It  was  a strip  of  lean  meat  dried 
In  the  sun.  The  word  Is  South  African 
Dutch.  Cut  your  strip  out  of  one  of 
the  eland’s  hind  legs,  from  the  thigh 
bone  down  to  the  knee  joint;  cure  with 
salt,  sugar  and  saltpetre  and  hang  it 
In  the  kitchen  chimney  to  smoke.  Sau- 
teme,  we  are  told,  goes  with  Wallaby 
Tall  soup.  Cook  the  bustard  as  you 
would  a turkey  and  stuff  her  with  truf- 
fles. Thicken  the  curry  for  the  lizard 
with  freshly  grated  cocoanut. 

To  F.  C.-We  do  not  know  who  was 
the  first  to  crease  his  trousers.  Quint- 
us Hortensius  -would  surely  have  done 
It,  had  he  worn  trousers;  for  Macroblus 
tells  us  he  would  stand  before  a look- 
ing glass  and  crease  his  toga,  so  that 
the  folds  should  not  be  the  result  of 
chance.  “Walking  one  day  thus  artis- 
tically clad,  he  met  In  a narrow  place 
a -colleague  who  disarranged  accident- 
ally the  system  of  his  dress.  Horten- 
sius sued  him  for  the  Injury.”  This 
was  the  Hortensius  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  sprinkling  his  plane-trees  with 
wine,  a man  Intemperate  In  luxury. 


To  F.  F.— You  ask  the  derivation  of  j 
the  word  "dude.”  Parmer  and  Henley’s 
“Slang  and  Its  Analogues”  refers  the  j 
word  to  Scots  “Duds,”  clothes.  This  , 
derivation  does  not  seem  reasonable,  i 
yet  we  know  of  no  other.  “Dude"  has  i 
been  In  use  for  certainly  14  years. 

The  New  York  Assembly  has  passed  ; 
the  bill  to  forbid  the  wearing  of  high  j 
hats  in  theatres.  Even  If  the  bill  should  I 
become  law  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  some  ‘ 
women  -will  persist  in  being  disagree-  i 
able  at  the  play  to  those  Immediately  ' 
behind  them.  To  the  spirit  of  obstinacy  j 
will  be  added  the  allurement  of  law- 
breaking. We  know  a woman  whose 
pleasure  at  the  Stoddard  lectures  was 
ruined  by  a woman  who  sat  In  front 
of  her.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
she  asked  the  wearer1  If  she  would  kind- 
ly remove  her  hat,  which  was  a pecu- 
liarly flamboyant  specimen  of  art.  The 
wearer  turned  and  glared.  She  wore 
that  hat  throughout  the  season.  She 
was  deaf  to  entreaties,  remonstrances, 
prayers,  objurgations.  Nor  would  she 
listen  to  the  advice  of  her  escort,  an 
amiable  man,  who  on  one  occasion  apol- 
ogized for  his  friend’s  pride  and  selfish- 
ness. 

It  appears  that  our  accomplished 
countrywoman  the  ex-Princess  Chi- 
may,  went  to  Paris  only  for  the 
purpose  ot  buying  the  costume  and 
silk  tights  in  which  she  Is  to  appear  In 
Berlin.  “Oh,  yes!”  she  said,  "I’m  to 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  Wintergarten, 
and  that  means  a salary  of  80,000  marks 
a month.”  Mr.  Rigo  now  realizes  the 
truth  of  the  old  Hebrew  saw:  "A 
Virtuous  woman  Is  a crown  to  her  hus- 
band;” for  Mr.  Rigo,  as  well  as  Death, 
loves  a shining  mark. 

George  John  Romanes,  the  great 
disciple  of  Darwin,  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  humor.  In  one  of  his  letters 
be  thus  referred  to  his  hobby,  the  com- 
parative study  of  animal  Intelligence. 
“D.  Frank  says  you  ought  to  keep  an 
jdiot,  a deaf  mute,  a monkey,  and  a 
baby  in  your  house.  Frank’s  idea  of  a 
happy  family  Is  a good  one,  but  I 
think  my  mother  would  begin  to  wish 
that  my  scientific  inquiries  had  taken 
some  other  direction.  The  baby  also, 

I fear,  would  stand  a poor  chance  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.” 


The  life  of  Romanes,  written  by  his 
iwife,  is  described  as  "impartial  and  | 
pcholarly.”  Of  how  many  biographies 
(written  by  wives  can  this  be  said? 
Surely  not  of  Lady  Burton’s  life  of 
Sir  Richard.  The  man  known  to  his 
Wife  is  seldom  the  man  known  to  the 
world  at  large.  Words  and  deeds  that 
are  precious  memories  to  her  may 
feeem  weak  and  silly  to  the  unsenti-i 
mental  and  those  who  are  anxious 
chiefly  concerning  that  which  throws 
light  on  the  public  work  of  the  dead 
man.  Then  there  is  the  awful  possibility 
of  revenge,  which  Byron— who  indulged 
In  laboratory  practice  rather  than! 
abstruse  speculation— says  is  sweet  to 
women. 

\ irir.  riunKet  Ureene’s  Second  and| 
Last  Recital  in  Steinert  Hall— 
A Well  Diversified  Program. 


The  program  of  Mr.  Greene’s  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall 
was  as  follows: 

Abendlled Joh.  Bohulz,  liSO 

Joseph,  lleber  Joseph  mein. 14th  Century 

Kin  Froehllch’s  Gesang About  1WJ 

“Am  

“Im  Fruehling" 

“JJer  

*‘0er  Krlkoenig” 

"Abschled” : Schubert 

“O!  Yarmouth  Is  a Pretty  Town"... -English 

“The  Jolly  Comber" Lnglisn 

"I  Will  Give  You  the  Keys  of  Heaven 

English 

Arranged  by  Lucy  Broadweed. 

“The  Twa  Sisters  o’  Binnorle” ...Scotch 

Arranged  by  Arthur  Somervell. 

“ ’Twas  Ono  of  Those  Dreams" Irion 

Arranged  by  C.  V.  Stanford. 

“Th*  Kerry  Cow" jrHh 

“Heigho!  the  Morning  Dew"... Insn  t 

A ri-angcd  bv  Charles  Wood. 
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by  C.'  V.  Stanford. 

Another  agreeably  diversified,  attrac- 
tive program!  Our  local  singers  and 
many  of  our  visitors  might  learn  of  Mr. 
'Greene  In  this  respect.  And  yet  what 
a pleasure  It  would  be  to  hear  a Ger- 
man or  a French  song,  sung  occasional- 
ly In  English. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Greene's  singing  yesterday  was  a see- 
saw of  exaggeration.  One  moment,  his 
patented  vocal  Inaudible  pianissimo; 
the  next,  his  stentorian  fortissimo.  Now 
these  extremes  were  often  respectively 
without  Just  cause. 

Observe  these  lines  of  the  beautiful 
song  by  Schulz;  they  begin  the  third 
verse: 

Then  take  us  to  Thyself  at  last 

When  all  our  work  on  earth  Is  past. 

And  gentle  death  has  called  us  home. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  Mr.  Greene 
should  strike  the  position  of  Ajax  de- 
fying the  lightning  and  roar  this  verse 
ns  though  the  thunder  were  his  ac- 
companiment? "Durch  einen  sanften 
Tod;’’  and  Mr.  Greene  shouted  this  line  | 
till  he  grew  red  In  the  face,  and  beads 
of  sweat  stood  on  his  strained  muscles,  | 
and  his  hands  quivered  under  the  ten-  | 
slon.  There  are  three  verses.  He  had 
sung  two  In  a comparatively  subdued 
and  pleasant  manner.  He  must  needs 
show  contrast;  so  with  the  third  he  set 
applause-traps.  Or  did  Mr.  Relmann, 
the  editor,  indicate  such  a performance? 
Then  Mr.  Greene  should  not  follow 
such  a version.  And  so  in  “A  Joyful 
Song"  Mr.  Greene’s  joy  was  boisterous 
and  muscular;  he  forced  tonal  power 
till  It  was  without  effect. 

Nor  was  his  singing  of  “the  Erlking" 
to  be  commended  unreservedly.  It  was 
melodramatic,  rather  than  dramatic- 
strong  In  patches— suggestive  of  the 
lime  light  and  the  thunder  and  wind 
machines.  It  was  all  very  well  to  use 
three  voices  In  characterizing  Father, 
Son  and  Erlking,  but  when  the  piping 
Son  in  his  terror  began  to  shout  like 
a large  man  with  bushy  black  whiskers, 
the  sublime  made  the  fatal  step.  Yet 
the  close  was  legitimately  effective. 
Delightful  and  unaffected  was  the  per- 
formance of  the  other  songs  by  Schu- 
bert, and  In  "Der  Jfcoppelg&nger,”  Mr. 
Greene  iproved  that  he  could  be  sincere 
and  at  the  same  time  passionate. 

The  traditional  airs  gave  a certain 
pleasure,  but  there  was  too  often  the 
suspicion  of  Insincerity,  as  In  the  pian- 
issimo of  the  final  verse  of  "Yarmouth 
Is  a pretty  town,”  the  contrasted  voices 
In  "I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  heaven,” 
and  In  the  abrupt  change  from  inaudi- 
ble pianissimo  to  boisterousness  in  the 
last  verse  of  "The  Twa  Sisters." 
Again,  his  singing  of  "The  Kerry  Cow” 
and  "Father  Flynn”  was  an  unalloyed 
joy.  Whether  these  tunes  are  the  genu- 
ine article  is  another  question. 

When  Mr.  Greene  first  came  here  he 
was  not  given  to  such  unnecessary 
shouting.  His  association  in  concert 
with  the  Amazonian  Miss  Brema  did 
not  benefit  his  art. 

Mr.  Victor  Harris,  the  accompanist, 
was  not  wholly  in  the  vein.  There  was 
a large  and  very  applausive  audience. 

TU)i /?'ri  TTn  1 o 

Photography  seems  to  bring  out  only  the 
uilmallty  of  the  man  or  the  woman  who  Is 
he  sitter.  

If  you  are  inclined  to  hysteria  and 
ire  already  conjecturing  whether  the 
Bacchante  will  be  unboxed  as  soon  as 
spring  Is  a fixed  quantity,  you  may  have 
looked  at  the  photographs  of  pretty  Su- 
san ne  Duvernols  as  Venus  and  Salambo 
and  wondered  why  thunderbolts  did 
not  strike  the  managers  of  Parisian 
Living  Picture  Shows,  and  fire  and 
brimstone  fall  on  the  models  and  the 

ludience.  

But  do  not  believe  that  there  are  no 
moralists  In  Paris.  It  was  April  8 that 
Mr.  Bgrenger,  a Senator,  asked  ques- 
tions of  the  Government  concerning  the 
latitude  — and  longitude  — accorded  the 
publications  and  theatres  of  France. 

He  Is  not  “a  prude  on  the  prowl,” 

' snooping  In  bookshops,  rolling  up  his 
;yes  at  the  sight  of  a copy  of  the  De- 
cameron, or  fainting  before  a bill-board 
representing  a charming  girl  kicking 
gracefully  and  skyward.  He  Is  a decent 
man  who  thinks  something  should  be 
lone  to  amend  the  morals  of  the 
theatres,  newspapers  and  the  streets. 

And  now  we  quote  from  the  Dally 
Messenger  of  Paris:  "The  theatres  next 
came  In  for  a scathing  attack.  M.  B6r- 
anger  said  he  knew  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  people  should  stop  away, 
but  generally  the  title  of  the  play  did 
not  suggest  what  the  work  was  like.  t 
M.  Bdrenger  was  very  hard  on  some  | 
jf  the  Parisian  productions,  which  were 
wicked,  audacious  and  In  one  case,  he 
said,  they  heard  young  ladles  saying 
things  bad  enough  to  make  a guards- 
man blush.  Paris  productions  were  for- 
bidden in  other  cities  of  Europe,  and  a 
writer  speaking  of  a successful  produc- 
tion described  It  as  producing  a re- 
volting and  shocking  Impression.  Then, 
said  the  Senator,  in  a deep  voice, 
There  are  the  costumes,’  at  which  a 
jember  called  out  amid  laughter,  ‘But  I 


said  that  the  member  was  quite  right. 
The  skirt  had  given  away  to  tights  of 
the  natural  color,  and  of  such  texture 
that  they  seemed  not  to  exist.  In  some 
countries  where  llteraturo  was  free  this 
would  already  be  considered  serious, 
but  this  was  a moral  country  with  a 
Censor,  and  yet,  what  did  they  do? 
Was  the  Censor  afraid  to  act,  he  asked, 
because  one  of  the  most  corruptible 
writers  of  the  day  had  been  admitted 


qul  vlve  for  novefty.  engaged'  uniY 

shipped  to  Havana  the  rejucted  of 
Milan.” 

Alas,  alack-a-day!  Thoro  were  pas- 
sionate press  agents  fifty  years  ago.  and 
Col.  Clapp  listened  to  them.  For  there 
is  no  truth  In  this  story. 


( Tedeseo  did  not  make  her  ddbut  In  I 
*‘Sau>''  by  Cannetl.  Born  at  Mantua 
to  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts.  He  ln  she  mado  her  first  appearance 
did  not  know.”  I tho  Scala  Nov.  26.  1814,  ln  Bona’s 

—— — [ I Luna  ed  1 Perollo.”  Tho  opera 

And  yet  the  man  or  woman  who  sees  failed  dismally.  Her  next  appearances 
anything Jubrlclous  ln  the  photographs!  were  ln  Salvi’s  "I  Burgravl,”  March  8. 


of  Miss  Duvernols  must  bo  naturally 
foul-minded,  a descendant  of  Peeping 
Tom  of  Coventry.  There  Is  much 


1845;  "William  Tell,"  Aug.  9.  1845; 

“Roberto  Devereux,"  Sept.  20,  1845; 
"Saul,”  Oct.  7,  1845;  "Regina  di  Gol- 


itruth  ln  the  statement  at  the  head  of  conda,"  June  1,  1846,  Thus  It  will  be 


this  column.  Look  over  the  photo- 
graph-albums in  fashion  during  the 
Sixties— If  you  are  courageous.  Is  It 


seen  that  her  dObut  was  three  years 
before  she  was  engaged  for  Havana, 
and  even  If  she  was  hooted  ln  "Saul” 


possible  that  your  relatives  and  friends  she  nevertheless  appeared  at  the  Scala 
'were  and  are  as  brutal  or  silly?  You  the  following  year.  Pougln  says— and 
remember  Uncle  Eugene  failed  dls-  he  Is  an  accurate  man— that  she  was 
gracefully.  “Poor  fellow!  He  had  no  received  most  favorably  by  the  Mllan- 
ibuslness  head.”  See  those  shifty  eyes  ese  public, 
and  weak  mouth  ln  the  photograph.  To  


lyou  he  was  a dazzling  apparition,  with 
his  rings,  his  greased  hair,  his  stories 
'of  city  life.  The  photograph  reveals 


Furthermore  Tedeseo  did  not  go  from 
Milan  to  Havana.  She  went  from  Milan 
to  Vienna,  where  she  triumphed  glo- 


rlousiy.  And  it  was  at  Vienna  that  she 


lines,  the  Indomitable  Jaw  of  the  rich 


was  engaged  for  Marti’s  company.  Af- 


man  of  the  village,  who  kept  putting  ter  ghe  left  Amerlca  she  blazed  at  the 
off  the  erection  of  a tombstone  to  the  , Parls  Opera  (1851-57);  then  she.  sang  at  I 
.memory  of  his  meek  and  silent  wife.  Venice,  Lisbon,  Paris,  Lisbon.  Madrid. 
Or  look  close  at  the  lips  of  Aunt  Lucy,  I 

whose  sudden  disappearance  was  never,  She  left  the  stage  about  1866  and  died 
clearly  understood  by  you  as  a boy  only  a year  or  so  ago. 

when  you  asked  curious  questions  and;  

gained  no  direct  answer.  But  the  face  The  voluptuous  Fortunata  was  the 
of  M’lle  Suzanne  might  be  that  of  woman,  Miss  Eustacla,  who  broke  up 
Lamb’s  Hester  or  Wordsworth's  Lucy. ! y°ur  great-uncle  Gecrge.  When  she  ap- 

peared  hero  50  years  ago,  the  seats  com- 

Poor  Billy  Birch!  He  was  one  of  the  I manded  $4  to  $5  premium.  To  quote 
survivors  of  the  good  old  days  of  negro' Col.  Clapp,  the  honors  paid  her  "at- 
minstrelsy.  Gone  Is  the  dancing  of  tatned  their  greatest  excess  in  the  cast- 


ing at  her  feet  of  a warm  admirer’j3  hat 
and  cane,  in  token  of  his  own  entire 
prostration.” 


In  this  performance  of  “Ernanl”  were 
Perelll,  Novelll,  and  Vita.  Botteslni, 
the  genius  of  | the  famous  double-bass,  was  ln  the  or- 
chestra. 


.those  days,  the  wild  frenzy  of  Nlcode- 
mus-  Johnson,  the  double  shuffle,  the 
pigeon  wing.  Gone  are  the  orators 
with  umbrellas  and  carpet  bags  who 
were  full  of  Information  about  the 
“crisis.”  Where  now  is  the  unctuous 
humor  f Unsworth 
Harry  Bloodgood,  the  laugh  of  Dan 

Bryant,  the  dry  wit  of  Nelse  Seymour,  j 

tba  rollicking  spirit  of  Charley  Backus,  Ardlt!  in  “My  Reminiscences”  speaks 
"*the  pathos  of  Wambold?  Birch  was  of  Tedeseo  at  Havana,  singing  with  “all 
nearly  the  last  of  a mighty  line.  the  glan  and  bell-Uke  clearness  that 

Is  he  gone  to  a land  of  no  laughter,  characterized  her  vocalization,  for  she 

This  man  that  made  mirth  for  us  all?  had  a most  lovely  voice,  which,  at  that 

A contemporary  says:  “Of  course  a f1!1  ln  ^er  girl- 

corker  Is  one  who  conquers,  suppresses  ,A  a ^ *n.  /aspect  to 


ZTZf:  I and  flexibility."  But  he  does  not 

mention  his  first  appearance  in  Boston 
or  his  Impressions.  Is  It  possible  that 
he  was  not  Impressed  — even  by  the 
amorous  youth  who  threw  a hat  and 
cane  over  his  head  to  Fortunata? 


holds  in  check  and  controls  by  corking 

things  up."  Fudge!  Eugene  Field  set- 
tled this  question  for  all  time.  The 
word  corker  comes  from  the  Greek, 
"korka,”  meaning  the  adorable  one. 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  painters 
ln  this  town  advertised  a few  days  ago 
a sale  of  paintings  by  him.  There 
was  not  one  picture  sold.  Furthermore, 
there  was  not  even  one  visitor  to  the 
studio  the  day  of  the  sale.  This  neglect 
in  a city  that  plumes  itself  on  appre- 
ciation of  art  brings  to  mind  a sour 
speech  by  De  Goncourt:  "Do  not  be- 
lieve in  people  who  say  they  love  art 
and  yet  during  the  whole  of  their 
wretched  lives  have  never  given  ten 
francs  for  a sketch,  for  a drawing,  for 
anything  painted  or  penciled.  To  those 
really  amorous  of  art,  the  sight  of 
pictures  Is  not  enough;  they  must  own 
sometnlng,  a little  bit  of  art,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor.” 


It  was  Thackeray  who  wrote  at  Ath- 
ens In  1845:  "I  swear  solemnly  that  I 
would  rather  have  two  hundred  a year 
in  Fleet  Street  than  be  King  of  the 
Greeks,  with  Basileus  written  before 
my  name  round  their  beggarly  coin.” 


'vit 


The  delicious  quality  of  her  voice,  its 
graceful  production,  and  the  flood  of  melody 
ehe  could  pour  out  in  all  the  ease  and  free- 
dom of  a mocking-bird,  overcame  even  Pu- 
ritan reserve.  The  admiration  she  excited 
on  her  first  appearance  was  intense,  and 
not  until  a trifling  unladylike  deportment 
became  a habit,  did  the  hold  upon  a Boston 
public  then  acquired  lose  its  power,  and 
finally  become  aversion. 


It  was  50  years  ago  today  that  the 
Havana  Opera  Troupe  made  its  first 
appearance  ln  Boston.  The  theatre  was 
the  Howard  Athenaeum  The  im- 
presario was  Marti.  The  opera  was 
“Ernanl. ” The  leader  was  Ardlti.  The 
prima  donna  was  Fortunata  Tedeseo. 
This  first  performance  of  Italian  opera 
in  Boston  made  a sensation. 


I Col.  Clapp  in  his  “Record  of  the  Bos- 
| ton  Stage”  says  of  Tedeseo,  “That  vocal- 
ist, strange  as  it  might  seem  to  Ameri- 
can, gallantry,  commenced  her  operatic 
career  with  a terrible  experience  of 
Italian  rudeness.  Her  father  being  of 
that  hated  race  who  hold  Lombardy 
In  bitter  subjection,  the  fair  debutante 
found  the  audience  of  La  Scala  quite 
willing  to  make  her  the  scape-goat  for 
an  unpopular  composer,  and  hissed, 
brayed  and  hooted  at  Fortunata  for  a 
j mortal  hour,  on  the  night  of  her  dfibut 
I ln  ’Saul.’  The  agent  of  Marti,  on  the 


We  spoke  April  12  of  “Boston  and 
Boston  People  in  1850,”  which  was  cata- 
logued for  auction  sale  as  “by  Harriet 
G.  Hosmer”  and  "rigidly  suppressed, 
owing  to  the  personal  allusions  to  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes  and  other  prominent  Bos- 
ton people  of  the  time.”  The  Journal  of 
the  14th  published  a long  and  interest- 
ing account  of  this  book.  The  “allu- 
sions” to  Dr.  Holmes  were  found  to  be 
most  friendly,  and,  in  fact  the  whole 
book  was  without  malice.  We  have  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Miss  Hosmer,  who 
now  lives  in  Terre  Haute.  “I  have  just 
received  the  enclosed  clipping  which 
carries  me  back  47  years!  Allow  me  to 
state  that  I am  not  the  senior  author  of 
the  work  in  question.  True  it  is  that  I 
had  a certain  hand  ln  Its  very  silly  pro- 
duction, but  the  most  was  the  work  of 
several  contributors  — notably  a Bos- 
tonian. I was  not  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  scheme  nor  was  the  chief  author- 
ship due  me.  I remember  that  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
my  name  was  connected  with  it,  and  I 
then  disclaimed  the  sole  authorship,  as  I 
do  now.  It  Is  years  since  I saw  a copy 
of  the  work,  and  I have  no  recollection 
if  there  be  an  Illusion  to  Dr.  Holmes  or 
not,  but  I know  that  Dr.  Holmes  was  a 
fast  friend  to  my  father  and  to  myself 
till  the  day  of  his  death.” 


| ventor  ofHhls  pleasing  blt'ot  histrionic' 
action  was  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks, 
LL.  D. 


Mr.  Howard  Paul  tells  of  an  old 
woman  from  the  West  who  sent  two 
daughters  to  Paris  for  education.  They 
were  fond  of  private  theatricals.  Some- 
body told  the  old  lady  that  one  of  her 
daughters  had  engaged  herself  to  a 
Frenchman,  one  of  the  actors,  where- 
upon she  exclaimed:  “I  always  said 
no  good  would  come  of  them  amatory 
theatricals!” 

A friend,  who  saw  Nansen  a few  ] 
weeks  ago,  says  the  celebrated  ex- 
plorer will  visit  the  United  States  in 
October. 

l 4 Vi 

' Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


“Billy  Birch  invented  the  stage  busi- 
ness of  repeating  ’George  Washington, 
first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen’  with 
a crossing  of  legs  and  stamping  of 
feet  at  the  end,”  You  don’t  say  so! 
We  had  always  supposed  that  the  in- 


When  King  Humbert  spoke  of  the 
dagger  thrust  ao  “only  one  of  the  lit- 
tle accidents  of  my  trade,"  he  showed 
himself  the  son  of  his  father.  But 
Humbert  long  ago  proved  himself  a 
hero— when  he  soothed  and  comforted 
cholera  patients  ln  the  hospitals  of 
Naples. 


The  talk  Is  of  great  or  brave  men.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  letter  of  the 
Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan  to  Mr. 
Dunn  has  been  fully  appreciated  by 
his  fellow  townsmen.  “The  public  well 
knows  that  I am  no  blowhard.  • • • I 
will  show  him  (Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  of 
course,)  up  In  his  true  light,  and  prove 
that  I am  his  superior,  mentally  and 
physically.  This  Is  no  exhibition  of 
egotism.” 


We  prefer  the  form  “egoism”  to 
“egotism”— but  let  us  discuss  higher 
things.  Mr.  Sullivan  Is,  Indeed,  no 
blowhard.  He  Is  a Greek  through  and 
through,  a Greek  of  Homer’s  song,  and 
those  fine  old  fellows  never  shrank 
from  proclaiming  their  worth.  Even 
old  Nestor  at  the  funeral  games,  the 
"justs  of  exsequles”  for  Patroclus,  did 
not  hesitate  to  recall  his  mighty  deeds 
at  former  funerals  In  fair  Bupraslus 
Where  not  a man  match'd  me 
Of  all  the  Epiana,  or  the  sons  of  great-soul'd 
Aetolle, 

No.  nor  the  Pyllans  themselves,  my  country- 
men. I beat 

'Great  Clytomedeus,  Enops’  son,  at  buffets.  At 
the  feat 

Of  wrastling,  I laid  under  me  one  that 
against  me  rose, 

Ancaeus,  call'd  Pleuronlus.  I made  Iphlclus 
lose 

The  foot  game  to  me.  At  the  spear,  I con- 
quered Polydore, 

And  strong  Phylgus. 


And  observe  the  fine  old  word 
“wrastling,”  dear  to  the  Elizabethans. 
When  little  Egbert  comes  home  from 
school,  Mrs.  Mincer,  and  you  ask  him 
how  he  tore  his  Jacket,  do  not  reprove 
him,  we  beseech  you,  when  he  answers, 
“Wrastling  with  Hollis  Hallo  way.” 
“Wrestling”  Is  a feebler  form. 


It  is  a laughable  comment  on  the 
"democratic  spirit  of  our  Institutions" 
to  find  a jailer  trying  to  give  a prisoner 
“exceptional  accommodations,  out  of 
regard  for  his  condition  ln  life.” 


And  why  this  Insane  desire  in  New 
Hampshire  to  see  a murderer?  Have 
you  never  known,  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr. 
Jones,  how  a murderer  feels  Just  before 
he  kills?  If  you  do  not,  you  are  to  be 
congratulated.  Do  you  wish  to  see  him, 
because  you  secretly  wonder  at  his 
‘‘courage"  and  say  to  yourself,  "I  never 
could  have  such  nerve”?  Or  do  you 
think  he  may  possibly  have  horns, 
hoofs,  or  the  brand  of  Cain  on  his  fore- 
head? 

And  is  it  really  necessary  for  the 
dwellers  In  Boston  to  be  acquainted  | 
t with  the  private  life  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  Sheriff  and  his  family? 
They  are,  no  doubt,  most  estimable  per- 
! sons,  “tender  hearted  and  yet  firm  In 
purpose,”  and  they  perform  their  duties 
punctually;  but  is  there  no  privacy  even 
In  a jail?" 

It  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  Providence 
Journal  and  the  New  York  Sun  at  war 
over  pie.  At  present  we  halt  between 
two  opinions.  We  remember  Mr.  Biggs 
In  “The  Story  of  a Country  Town"  and 
his  invective  ending,  “The  last  Smoky 
Hill  glutton  that  died  was  the  Most 
Worthy  Chief  of  a temperance  society, 
and  he  was  always  quarreling  with  his 
wife  because  she  didn’t  have  pie  for 
breakfast.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
member the  glory  of  deep-apple  pie, 
without  under-crust,  baked  In  a nappy, 
with  an  inverted  teacup  in  the  middle, 
which  is  to  release  the  luscious  Juice. 
Add  cream,  oh  mortal,  and  rejoice  ln 
life!  But  how  seldom  Is  such  pie  to  be 
found  ln  these  degenerate  days.  When 
we  find  It  we  agree  with  the  Sun. 
When  we  hear  the  young  fellow  de- 
scribed by  Richard  Grant  White  order 
"up  piece  up  eye”  and  see  "the  seg- 
ment of  sodden  dough  and  half-stewed 
’sass’  with  which  he  Is  about  to  afflict 
his  bowels,”  we  shudder  and  side  with 
the  Providence  Journal. 


“A  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company,  from  Its 
formation  in  1637  and  charter  ln  1638 
to  the  present  time,"  by  Zacharlah  G. 
Whitman,  published  ln  1842,  will  be  sold 
at  auction  next  week.  Why  should  not 
Col.  Walker  in  collaboration  with  Col. 
Hedges  revise  the  work  and  bring  it  up 
to  date — say,  May  1,  1897? 


The  poem  of  Ambrose  Bierce  from 
which  these  lines  are  taken  Is  not  ex-  , 
actly  new,  nevertheless  It  Is  too  little  j 
known  ln  these  parts. 

Have  you  read  the  news  from  Cuba?— it  la 
great! 

Have  you  read  the  news  from  Turkey?— It 

Is  fine! 

Butcher  Weyler  skins  a babe,  whose  further 

fate 
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used  to  bow  to  his  reflection  In  a mir- 
ror, not  know  Ins  himself.  His  taste 
and  manner  of  ordering  were  equally 
commendable.  Thus,  he  once  wished  a 
blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  like  unto 
that  worn  by  the  Goethe  of  a German 
porcelain  pipe.  He  was  fastidious  as 
to  fit.  The  folds  of  the  sleeves  were 
never  right,  the  skirt  was  too  short,  the 
collar  was  not  high  enough.  Baudelaire 
•anted  a collar  In  which  he  could  hide 
Is  head  stormy  days,  as  the  snail  In 
his  shell.  Chalk  walked  over  that  coat 
for  a week.  At  last,  at  last!  He 
lodged  himself  In  it.  Inspected  it, 
walked  In  It;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
tailor,  he  said,  in  a kindly  manner, 
"Make  me  a dozen  like  It." 

Or  you  might  learn  courage  of  Mr. 

E.  J.  C.  Alexander  of  Bond  County, 
111.,  who  put  on  a suit  of  jeans  with 
a duck  waistcoat  to  call  on  Col.  Robert 
Ingersoll.  "I  knowed  him  over  In  1111- 
rol  'fore  be  got  to  be  a big  man"— that 
Is.  before  the  Colonel  discovered  there 
was  money  in  the  Bible  If  he  attacked 
It  on  the  lecture  platform.  Perhaps 
the  suit  did  not  become  Mr.  Alexander's 
complexion,  and  the  duck  waistcoat 
may  have  been  an  anti-climax;  never- 
theless we  praise  the  endeavor. 

The  Athenians  did  not  number  their 
houses  until  about  1S93,  and  even  then 
many  streets  had  no  name. 

Tou  dawdle  In  a Morris  chair,  and 
your  eyes  strike  the  top  story  and  the 
roof  of  the  apartment  house  across  the 
street.  The  sky  Is  discouraged.  It  has 
seen  better  days.  On  the  roof  the  wind 
flaps  red  flannel  shirt  and  drawers, 
a public  exposure  of  the  ridiculous  es- 
tate of  man,  who  has  been  described  by 
enthusiasts  as  the  Lord  of  Creation.  In 
a window  of  the  flat  stands  that  plas- 
ter lion,  that  inevitable  plaster  lion, 
which  to  hundreds  Is  the  supreme  tri- 
umph of  art.  There  is  no  face,  there 
Is  not  even  the  apparition  of  a wom- 
an's hand.  A clock  announces  flippant- 
ly the  death  of  the  afternoon. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  English  court 
••wit.”  quoted  with  admiration  by  a 
London  newspaper:  "The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  Is  always  amusing,  but  he  rarely 
Indulges  in  such  homely  wit  as  he  did 
on  a recent  occasion  when  a junior 
before  him  cited  the  Law  Reports  as 
•2  Q.  B.  D.’  ‘That  is  not  the  way  you 
should  address  us,’  said  Lord  Esher. 
The  learned  gentleman  protested  that 
he  merely  meant  to  use  the  brief  and 
ordinary  formula  for  the  second  volume 
cf  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  Reports. 

'I  might  as  well,'  retorted  His  Lord- 
ship, 'say  to  you,  "U.  B.  D. 

We  admit  it  is  very  wrong,  yet  we 
admire  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ira  Stans-  ' 
bury  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  driving  on 
street  railroad.  A motorman  ran  his 
car  up  to  the  buggy  and  bumped  him  off 
the  track.  Mr  Stansbury  drew  a re- 
volver and  shot  the  motorman.  He  did 
not  kill  him;  he  just  plunked  him  in 
the  thigh.  He  was  not  excited;  and 
■when  he  was  arrested— for  the  martyr 
Is  not  extinct— he  said  he  had  as  much 
right  to  the  street  as  a car,  "and  that 
no  motorman  had  any  franchise  to  run 
him  down.”  Understand,  we  do  not 
approve  wholly  of  Mr.  Stansbury’s 
action  which  spoke  louder  than  words; 
_mor  do  we  advise  the  indiscriminate 
^slaughter  of  motormen;  and  yet  It  is  a ' 
'good  thing  to  find  a man  who  believes 
honestly  that  a citizen  has  rights. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  reprinted  lately 
>To.  1 of  Vol.  1,  Feb.  7,  1805.  We  And  in 
this  Issue  the  following  news:  "Per- 
haps It  would  be  too  much  to  regard 
the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Blair  by 
the  wife  of  the  Confederate  President 
as  having  any  political  signification. 
It  Is  stated,  however,  by  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal. that  that  lady,  on  welcoming  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  envoy,  'actually  threw  her 
arms  around  the  old  gentleman  and 
kissed  him.’  ” 

In  this  same  Issue  Anthony  Trollope 
signed  an  article  entitled  "A  Letter  on 
the  American  Question,”  in  which  he 
championed  warmly  the  Northern 
cause.  These  sentences  are  pertinent 
today:  “Englishmen  are  very  numer- 
ous In  Paris  and  In  Florence,  but  they 
are  to  be  found  there  still  living 
In  English  drawing  rooms— not  In 
French  salons  or  Italian  halls.  Jn 
America  Englishmen  live  with  Amer- 
icans. They  must  be  our  closest  po- 
litical friends  or  our  bitterest  political 
enemies.  This  we  all  recognize  as  a 
fact;  and  we  recognize  It  not  the  less 
because  at  present  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  In  the  latter  alternative." 

3 o . *11 

1th  infinite  wearlnewi  outworn, 
ird  with  endlewi  nights  unbleteed  by 

1 by  thoughts  unutterably  forlorn, 
kd  In  despair*  unfathomably  deep, 

?oid  an  *1  pale  and  trembling  with 


Of  sands  that  are  its  minutes  on  my  desolate 
track. 

Did  you  ever  realize  the  possible 
irony  of  the  line,  "He  glveth  His  beloved 

sleep”?  ______ 

"The  sleep  of  the  just.”  But  It  is 
often  the  unjust  that  sleep  the  sound- 
est. Is  not  the  murderer  awakened 
from  "a  sound  sleep"  the  morning  of 
his  execution?  Does  the  unfaithful  hus- 
band or  the  speculating  trustee  or  the 
corrupt  official  toss  o’  night  upon  his 
bed  and  watch  the  crawling  hours?  But 
Miss  Una  of  unsolled,  generous  soul, 
whose  life  has  been  a benediction, 
knows  greater  physical  and  mental 
agony  In  her  virginal  chamber  than 
that  which  disquieted  legendary  Rich- 
ard III.  In  the  tent. 

We  believe  it  is  Mr.  Emerson  who 
reproves  a man  or  a woman  for  telling 
experiences  of  the  night  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Is  there  a greater  bore  than 
the  cheerful  person  who  begins,  “I  had 
such  a curious  dream  last  night;  I must 
tell  it  to  you?”  And  this  person  Is  al- 
ways dreaming  dreams  of  lingering  de- 
tail.   

Do  you  answer,  “But  how  natural  itj 
is  to  talk  about  that  which  is  fresh  in 
your  mind.  Pray,  what  would  you! 
.talk  about  at  the  breakfast  table?”  It 
all  depends.  Madam,  on  the  time  youj 
breakfas’  and  on  the  company  sitting 
about  the  table.  If  you  are  compelled 
to  live  In  a boarding-house,  conver- 
sation is  dangerous.  ’Twas  not  long 
ago  that  a man  in  New  Haven  com- 
plained bitterly  because  the  talk  three 
times  a day  was  about  bicycles  and  bi- 
cycling. We  know  a young  fellow  whoi 
left  a bcardlng-house  In  Upton  Street  i 
a dozen  years  ago  because  a boarder | 
asked  him  this  simple  question  in  good  | 

faith:  “Say,  Mr.  . wasn’t  Napoleon  i 

Bonaparte  a great  General?” 

Breakfast  may  be  a delightful  meal  in 
a country  house  when  it  is  served  at  a | 
reasonable  hour,  and  when  there  is  no 
pressing  work  to  follow  it.  The  meal 
then  admits  of  light  and  airy  persi- 
flage or  mild  flirtation.  You  are  not 
then  listening  for  inexorable  whistle  of 
train,  boat  or  omnibus;  women  have 
time  enough  to  make  themselves  fresh 
and  desirable.  But  on  work  days 
breakfast  should  be  taken  in  solitude. 
The  Europeans  are  wiser  than  we. 
Why  should  even  two  persons  be 
obliged  at  a fixed  and  abnormal  hour 
to  eat  together,  when  neither  one  is 
tuned  for  the  day’s  performance.  What- 
ever the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  not  one  man  or  woman 
out  of  twenty-five  is  fit  company  be- 
fore 10.30  or  11  A.  M.  for  another  human 
being.  We  believe— we  believe  with  a 
child-like  faith— that  nine-tenths  of  mat- 
rimonial strife  comes  from  this  break- 
fasting together.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
disagreeable  early  In  the  day. 

Yet  we  admit  the  temptation  to  tell 
the  dream  that  amused  your  spirit  or 
broke  sleep.  Plato  put  Into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  the  praise  of  dreamless 
sleep,  and  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  wrote 
learnedly  concerning  the  advantages  of 
dreams.  For  once— and  In  some  sleep- 
cnaslng— you  were  a hero.  Why  should 
not  the  breakfasters  know  of  your 
courage?  Or  you  were  Intimate  with  a 
great  author  who  died  centuries  ago. 
Or  you  saw  a most  respectable  citizen 
in  a wildly  grotesque  attitude.  Or  you 
saw  the  metal  landscape  imagined  by 
Baudelaire.  Or  Mr.  de  Goncourt  told 
you  what  Gauthier  really  said  on  a fa- 
mous occasion.  If  you  dream,  you  are 
of  much  more  importance  to  yourself 
than  in  the  state  which  people  have 
agreed  to  call  life. 

Or  we  seem  busied  for  hours  and  days  in 
peregrinations  over  seas  and  lands,  in  earnest 
dialogues,  strenuous  actions  for  nothings  and 
absurdities,  cheated  by  spectral  Jokes,  and 
waking  suddenly  with  ghastly  laughter,  to  be 
rebuked  by  the  cold,  lonely,  silent  midnight, 
and  to  rake  with  confusion  in  memory  among 
the  gibbering  nonsense  to  find  the  motive  of 
this  contemptible  caehinnatlon. 

“Them  girls,”  said  an  old  Western 
woman  to  Mr.  Howard  Paul,  “has  been 
so  long  In  Paris  they  begin  to  think 
themselves  Parlsltes.” 

H.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows: 
“ 'Boston  and  Boston  People’  was 
printed  by  the  firm  of  Stacy  & Richard- 
son, In  an  office  located  on  Milk  Street, 
opposite  the  Old  South  Church.  I was 
In  the  office  when  Miss  Hosmer  brought 
her  copy  In,  and  although  I had  no 
finger  In  the  ‘PI,’  I had  the  pleasure  of 
manipulating  the  sheets  while  the  lit- 
tle sarcasm  was  being  printed,  and  I 
have  among  my  trophies  of  the  past 
one  of  the  little  books.” 

"Th’  throuble,”  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "be- 
tween th’  Greeks  an’  th’  Turks  has 
dlvlloped  now  to  th’  bloodiness  an’ 
ferocity  Iv  a game  iv  duplicate  whist. 
Whin  Greek  meets  Greek,  as  th’  good 
hook  says,  thin  comes  th'  tug  Iv  war; 
but  whin  Greek  meets  Turk,  thin  comes 
th’  thriple-lnjlned,  three-deck  steamship 
lv  war,  an’  don’t  ye  f’rget  it.” 

"Me  sympathies  are  wlih  th’  Greeks,” 


srRI  Mr.’  Hennessy.  “They  have  glory- 
| oils  thradltions  lv  thim  o'ld  heroes, 
j Julius  Caesar— an’  th’  like  iv  thim.  Oh, 

I Isles  lv  Greece,  as  th’  pote  says.” 

“They’re  not  poorin’  anny  on  th’ 
throubled  wathers,”  said  Mr.  Dooley 
•with  a fond  smile.  "That's  a joke, 
Hlnntssy;  take  it  home  with  ye  an' 
thaw  It  out.  It’s  a good  wan.  ’Tis  th' 
on’y  joke  on  th’  war  that’s  been  made 
In  th'  sixth  war-rd.” Chicago  Even- 

ing Post. 
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It  makes  me  melancholy  to  look  down 
upon  a great  city.  I always  think  f one 
could  see  all  the  misery  rising  up,  like 
fine  mist,  from  the  souls  of  so  many  beings, 
what  a weird  and  awful  sight  It  would  be! 
Milverton  put  this  imagination  once  into 
my  head,  and  I have  never  forgotten  it.  I 
was  weak  enough,  in  a sentimental  mood,  to 
impart  this  thought  to  Ellesmere,  who  of 
course,  ridiculed  It,  and  said  that,  for  his 
part,  he  enjoyed  looking  down  upon  a 
great  city,  where  there  were  so  many  good 
shops,  where  you  could  be  sure  of  setting 
fish  for  dinner,  and  where  there  were  doc- 
tors. lawyers,  and  clergymen  for  every 
form  of  physical,  legal  and  theological  In- 
firmity.   


Has  your  heart  been  weary  waiting- 
waiting  for  the  May? 

Las  mananas  floridas 

De  Abril  y Mayo, 
as  our  old  friend  the  Spaniard  with 
the  curious  walk  remarked. 

And  Is  May  to  you  a poetic,  garlanded 
day  In  the  country  or  a city  date  for 
moving?  There  are  many  who  are  dis- 
quieted or  rebuked  by  Nature.  They 
cannot  endure  her  inspection.  They 
prefer  to  lose  themselves  In  the  town. 

A woman  In  this  city,  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  is  held  to  be  a wit, 
said  to  a friend  when  he  left  Boston 
for  his  country-house.  “Kick  a tree  for 
me”  No  doubt  the  silence  of  a tree. 

Its  sweet  dignity  and  unconscious 
beauty,  had  on  some  occasion  shamed 
her  pinchbeck  chatter. 

We  trust  no  ill  befell  you  last  night, 
when  the  fairies  had  full  power  over 
the  human  race.  "Young  persons  should 
not  on  May  eve  listen  to  the  singing 
of  young  girls  In  the  night,  for  they 
are  fairies  in  disguise,  and  will  work 
harm.”  To  offer  a light  for  a cigar  is 
rash  on  May  eve,  for  fire  is  the  life 
of  man. 

Miss  Eustacia,  did  you  get  up  before 
sunrise  this  morning,  go  out  to  the 
garden,  and  take  up  the  first  snail  you 
saw?  If  you  had  your  prudence  with 
you,  the  snail  was  put  on  a plate 
sprinkled  with  flour.  You  then  placed 
a cabbage-leaf  over  it,  and  just  after 
sunrise  you  found  the  initial  letters  of 
your  lover’s  name  traced  in  the  flour. 

If  the  snail  was  within  his  house  when 
you  took  him  up,  your  lover  will  be 
rich;  should  the  snail  be  almost  out 
of  his  shell,  your  young  man  will  be 
poor,  probably  without  house  or  home. 

If  you  gathered  May  dew  before  sun- 
rise, the  sun  will  not  harm  your  com- 
plexion this  coming  summer. 

The  New  England  climate  frowns  on 
Maying,  Maypoles  and  other  forms  of 
pagan  worship.  The  groves  of  Jezebel 
were  but  a fine  collection  of  Maypoles, 
and  the  first  Queen  of  the  May  was  un- 
doubtedly a wanton  baggage.  Who  Is 
to  be  Queen  of  the  May  In  Boston? 
We  understand  there  will  be  one  at  the 
Papyrus  dinner  this  evening,  and  maids- 
of-honor  will  attend  her. 

’’  ‘The  Masque  of  Culture’  was  given 
at  the  Bijou  Theatre  Thursday  night.”  j 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  In 
Boston  It  was  a continuous  show. 

The  financial  skill  exhibited  by  Miss 
Sarah  Louise  Ervin  of  Chicago  is  an- 
other proof  of  the  advantages  of  a 
"higher  education,” 

May  1,  1875,  Mr.  de  Goncourt  watched 
English  visitors  at  Volsln's  restaurant. 
"There  is  something  materially  dis- 
gusting In  the  pleasure  of  the  English 
at  meat  which  you  do  not  find  among 
other  civilized  raoes.  Their  whole  brain 
■when  they  eat  belongs  to  mastication 
and  deglutition.  The  grown  up  males 
cluck  with  animal  satisfaction;  their 
red  and  white  women  beam  In  brutish- 
ness. and  you  see  the  children  smiling 
amorously  at  the  food.  Among  them 
all,  men,  women,  and  little  ones,  there 
Is  a bestial  joy,  a mute  stuffing  stupidly 
ecstatic.”  

C.  R.  R.  writes  to  the  Journal;  "What  J 
are  the  rights  of  a servant  girl?  Thus 
if  my  maid  of  all  work  insists  on  hav- 
ing every  Thursday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing to  herself,  has  she  a right  to  de- 
I raaml  every  other  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening?” 

Ah,  dear  madam,  ask  us  something 
j easier;  the  exact  number  of  Nlobe’s 
children,  or  what  name  Achilles  took 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women. 
The  rights  of  the  servant  girl  are 
, generally  the  wrongs  of  the  mistress. 


Margaret  Lawler,  a cook  In  New 
York,  thus  defined  her  rights  before 
Magistrate  Wentworth  In  the  Jefferson 
Market  Police  Court.  "A  gulr'l  has  an 
evenin’  out.  and  It  matters  not  whether 
she  remain  out  all  night  or  she  do  come 
home,  the  evenin’  Is  her'n,  and  it's  pre- 
sumptlous  any  mistress  is  that  asks 
her  to  do  anything  until  the  morning 
following.  That’s  proper,  and  If  the 
young  lady  prefers  to  remain  home  and 
entertain  her  company  or  the  police- 
man In  the  dining  room,  she  is  enti- 
tled to,  an’  It’s  audacious  and  brazen 
the  mistress  is  that  comes  in  the  room 
pretendin’  tq  look  for  something  she 
doesn’t  want.  If  them  rules  are  lived 
up  to,  sir,  there  will  be  no  trouble,  an’ 
the  mistress  will  receive  dacint  treat- 
ment, so  she  will,  sir.”  And  the  Mag- 
istrate, a married  man,  was  so  pleased 
that  he  fined  her  $3. 

‘•It  is  an  Interesting  coincidence  that 
the  word  skedaddle  is  derived  from  the 
Greek.”  Many  deep  thinkers  sanction 
this  derivation.  Certain  Irishmen  de- 
rive the  verb  from  their  ”sgedad-ol,” 
which  word  appears  in  an  old  Irish 
version  of  the  New  Testament;  “I  will 
smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  of  the 
flock  shall  be  ’sgedad-ol’  ’’.  Lord  Hill 
claims  “skedaddle"  as  excellent  Scot- 
tish, a word  known  also  in  the  North 
of  England  to  describe  the  spilling  of 
milk  or  water  from  a pail.  "Mind,  you 
are  skedaddling  all  your  milk.”  Others 
point  to  the  Swedish  "skuddadahl”  and 
the  Danish  "skyededehl”.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  Sanscrit  form. 


Emma  Calve  Appears  Here  for 
the  First  Time  in  Oncert— A 
Wagner  Program  Ends  the 
Sixteenth  Symphony  Season. 

Emma  Calv£,  assisted  by  Barron  Ber- 
thald,  Giuseppe  Campanari,  and  the 
' Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer  conductor,  gave  a concert  yester- 
| day  afternoon  in  Music  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows; 

Overture,  "Carnaval  Romain" ...Berlioz 

Benedictus  MacKenzle 

Bird  Song,  from  “La  Perle  du  Bresil. .David 
Emma  CalvG. 

Ford's  Monologue,  from  “Falstaff”  • • . • v erdi 
Mr.  Campanari. 

“Les  Preludes” ...Liszt 

Mad  Scene  of  Ophelia Thomas 

Emma  Calv£. 

Trio  from  “Faust”  (Fifth  act) Gounod 

Calv6,  Bertha  Id,  Campanari. 

' Ballet  Music,  "Samson  and  Delilah".... 

Saint-Saens 

Heroic  March Saint-Saens 

Music  Hall  was  crowded,  and  en- 
thusiasm was  unbounded.  Indeed, 
there  were  symptoms  of  acute  hysteria. 
Yet  when  you  .consider  the  concert 
calmly,  you  are  led  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  performances  are 
inartistic,  Incident  to  chromo-civiliza- 
tion. 

CalvS  is  a remarkable  woman,  as 
singer  and  actress.  This  Is  now  a his- 
torical fact,  not  a matter  of  opinion  or 
argument.  She  began  her  career  as  a 
lyric  soprano.  Her  great  ability  as  a 
singer  pure  and  simple  was  shown  >es- 
terday  in  the  aria  from  "The  Pearl  of 
Brazil.”  After  she  was  mastered  by 
the  spell  of  Duse,  she  studied  realistic 
art  in  song.  To  this  study  we  owe  her 
Carmen,  Santuzza,  Navarraise.  Ophelia 
and  Marguerite.  I have  on  former  oc- 
casions sounded  her  praise  In  no  un- 
certain tone  in  the  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 1 may  therefore  be  permitted  now 
to  deplore  her  appearance  in  that  form 
of  musical  entertainment  known  as 
concert-opera.  When  she  acts  and  sings 
In  a bare,  shabby  hall  in  an  excerpt 
from  an  opera,  without  scenery,  with- 
out previous  and  preparing  action,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  Illusion.  The  woman 
whom  you  just  saw  In  concert  dress  ap- 
peared as  Ophelia  with  flowers,  white 
boots,  a pretty  dress  and  an  inclination 
toward  madness.  No  wonder  that  the 
statuo  of  Beethoven  looked  at  her  yes- 
terday In  wonder,  as  though  he  were 
tempted  to  say,  "My  dear  Madam,  what 
are  vou  doing  there  sprawling  on  the 
floor  and  throwing  flowers  about.  Vou  11 
ruin  your  gown.  I have  never  seen  such 
extraordinary  conduct." 

Now  it  may  be  possible  for  a genius 
like  Oalvfi  to  be  so  intense  tn  action 
that  she  will  rivet  the  attention  and 
cause  the  absurdity  to  be  forgotten. 
However  this  may  be.  Calvfe  yesterdaj 
showed  no  such  Intensity,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  she  were  controlled  by  tn 
knowledge  of  the  ludicrousness  of  he 
whole  business.  There  was  much  that 
was  admirable  in  her  performance  so 
far  as  singing  was  concerned;  and  it  s 
true  that  she  was  graceful  and  ani- 
mated. On  the  other  hand,  her  lntona- 
tion  was  not  always  flawless,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  she  did  not  always 
take  the  performance  seriously.  ^0 
doubt  she  argued.  "If  people  really  wish 
me  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  I am  pie- 
pared  to  do  it.  for  the  pecuniary  reward 
Is  great;  hut  they  must  not  expect  me 
to  be  Ophelia  from  sole  to  crown,  sud- 
denly, as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Calvd  has  demonstrated  to  us  all  that 


Dt  neces 

and  that  colora- 
-,re  la  not  Inherently  undramatlc.  She 
shown  that  eoloraturc  passages 
my  be  the  true  expression  of  emotion. 
The  absurdity  of  the  Mad  scene  was 
■llpsed  by  the  wild  humor  of  the  Trio  I 
m "Faust."  Marguerite  In  Ophelia's  , 

ss.  Mephlstopheles  and  Faust  In 
Ince  Albert  coats  and  Irreproachable  I 

sers  sang  the  trio,  as  though  It  j 
5 a soprano  solo  and  they  were  | 
Id  of  losing  the  train.  >lr.  Bor- 
ld.  who  had  a bad  cold,  was  hardly 
rd,  and  Mr.  Campanari  was  a most  j 
lrlng  Mephlstopheles. 

Such  performances  as  these  arc  to  be 
eplored  and  condemned.  They  are  ut- 
erly  Inartistic  and  unsatisfactory, 
"hey  may  be  excused  when  a company 
— Wlloere  singers  Is  barnstorming  and 
) Irs  In  small  towns  where  there  are 
amatlc  accessories  to  be  had  for 
jr  money.  But  that  Calv£,  a great 
*7.  ytic  artist,  should  be  persuaded  to 
o herself  Injustice  Is  a pity  and  a 

ll  Campanari  sang  the  monologue 
i-s-rd  with  keen  appreciation  and 
ch  spirit.  The  monologue  suffers 
en  It  Is  heard  apart  from  the  opera, 
ailed,  he  sang  Tonlo's  prologue  from 
liaccl.”  It  Is  a pleasure  to  watch 
steady  growth  of  this  admirable 

st.  May  he  be  eminently  successful 
lng  his  engagement  at  the  Royal 

|era  House  In  Berlin  this  coming  au- 
nt 

he  orchestra  was  heard  at  its  best 
szt's  symphonic  poem,  which  was 
exceedingly  well  by  Mr.  Mollen- 
lauer.  The  accompaniments,  led  by 
his  conductor  of  skill,  experience  and 
emperament.  were  precise  and  sym-  . 
lathetlc.  i 

. * . 

The  program  of  the  24th  and  final 
oneert  of  the  16th  season  of  the  Sym- 
ihony  concert,  Emil  Paur,  conductor, 
vas  made  up'  exclusively  of  pieces  by 
Vagner:  Prelude,  “Parsifal,”  Faust 
•verture.  Preludes  to  Acts  I.  and  III. 
if  "Lohengrin,”  A Siegfried  Idyl,  Over- 
ure  to  "Rlenzi,"  Forest  sounds  from 
'Siegfried,”  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyres. 
This  program  showed  in  clear  light 
he  genius  of  Wagner — the  genius  of 
nysttclsm  as  In  Parsifal,  the  genius  of 
Vature  as  in  Siegfried,  and  the  genius 
>f  Vulgarity  as  In  the  obscene  “Rlenzi” 
>verture.  The  genius  of  dullness  was 
lot  forgotten— witness  the  dreary  Faust 
iverture. 

Mr.  Paur  was  most  heartily  applaud- 
1 at  this  last  concert  of  the  season  by 
very  large  audience.  This  tribute  was 
Undoubtedly  paid  the  orchestra  as  well 
is  Mr.  Paur.  The  brilliancy  of  the  or- 
hestra  Is  as  pronounced  as  are  the 
honesty  and  the  faithfulness  of  the 
leader,  who  may  well  be  proud  to  be 
t the  head  of  such  a band  of  musi- 
ians  as  well  as  virtuosos. 

I give  a statistical  review  of  the 
season  in  another  column  of  the  Jour- 
nal. It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
grams as  a whole  have  been  diversified, 
and  that  a reasonable  number  of  new 
works  have  been  played.  I hope  the 
time  will  coma  when  it  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  necessary  to  per- 
form yearly  the  three  stock  overtures 
of  Weber  and  the  three  stock  sympho- 
nies of  Mozart.  Such  familiarity— but 
the  proverb  Is  musty.  American  com- 
posers were  not  well  treated  last  sea- 
son. There  Is  no  reason  why  a com- 
poser should  meet  with  recognition 
simply  because  he  is  an  American;  but 
when  Mr.  MacDowell,  one  of  the  few 
great  composers  now  living,  happens 
to  be  an  American,  neglect  of  him  is 
unpardonable.  There  was  talk  of  pro- 
ducing new  orchestral  works  by  Prof. 
Paine  and  Mr.  Chadwick;  but  the  talk 
came  to  nothing.  Then  there  is  a sym- 
phony by  Mr.  Templeton  Strong  that 
deserves  at  least  a hearing.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Paur  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
work  exists. 

Philip  Hale. 

ABoonausic. 

A Statistical.  ^Review  of 
the  Season  of  ’96“’97. 


The  New  Works  Produced  and 
the  First  Appearances. 


visitors  made  money  by  their  concerts. 
It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the 
lack  of  Interest  was  due  to  the  hard 
times  or  to  the  fact  that  musical  inter- 
est In  Boston  Is  confined  chiefly  to  the' 
concerts  given  by  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  Kneisel  Quartet  and  the 
leading  choral  societies.  It  Is  a faot 
that  an  artist  of  gr.iat  reputation  may 
be  applauded  furiously  at  a Symphony  | 
concert  and  yet  not  be  successful  j 
pecuniarily  at  a recital  given  before  the| 
applause  has  hardly  died. 

M * * • 

1 propose  to  give  a statistical  review 
of  the  concerts  of  the  late  season.  I have 
verified  the  list  with  care;  but  I do  not 
flatter  myself  with  the  belief  that  the 
list  Is  wholly  without  error. 

No  mention  Is  made  here  of  concerts 
of  a quasi-private  nature.  There  are 
concerts  that  are  simply  for  the  “So- 
ciety editor,"  concerts  that  are  not  un- 
like afternoon  teas  with  music,  where 
a patroness  pours  the  strong  fluid  of 
flattery  to  the  real  and  abiding  Injury 
of  the  supposed  beneficiary. 

The  following  pieces  were  heard  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  16th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Emil 
Paur: 

Symphonies — E minor  "Gaelic"  op.  32  (MS). 

Mrs.  Beach.  Oct.  31;  C major,  Dltters- 
dorf  (tinkered  by  Hermann  Kretszch- 
mar),  Jan.  16;  K minor  No.  4,  Tschul- 


kowsky.  entire 


Announcement  of  the  Coming 
Promenade  Concerts. 


The  musical  season  of  1896-97  Is  over. 
It  is  true  the  Cecilia  will  give  a con- 
;ert  with  a miscellaneous  program,  and 
imateur  singers  and  pianists  may  give 
oneerts  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
friends,  but  the  season  is  over. 

It  was  upon  "the  whole  a dull  season, 
'he  average  of  excitement  provoked  by 
le  display  of  virtuosos  was  lower  than 
at  of  preceding  years.  Certain  ad- 
Table  artists  were  neglected.  Few 

\ 


movements  were 

(■a, played" Oct.  18,  1890).  The  program  book 

A*  stated  Feb.  13,  1897,  that  Tschalkowsky's 
2d  symphony  was  played  that  night  for 
the  first  time;  but  the  symphony  was 
played  here  by  Damrosch's  orchestra 
Dec.  9.  1891. 

Symphonic  Poems — "Lenore,"  DOparc.  Dec. 
5;  "Wallensteins  Lager,”  Smetana. 
Jan..  2;  "Death  and  Transfiguration," 
Richard  Strauss,  Feb.  6. 

Suites— "Jeux  d’Enfants,"  Bizet,  Dec.  26; 
"Scheherazade,"  Rimsky- Korsakoff, 
April  17. 

Overtures,  Preludes,  etc. — Overture  "Gwen- 
doline,” Chabrier.  Oct.  24;  Overture  In 
D major,  Handel,  Dec.  23;  overture 
"Othello."  Dvorak,  Feb.  6;  prelude  to 
Act  II.  "Ingwelde,"  Schillings.  Nov.  7; 
Preludes  to  Act  II.  and  Act  III.  of  “Ko- 
nlgskinder,”  Humperdinck,  Dec.  26;  In- 
termezzo from  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth,” 
Goldmark,  Nov.  21. 

Miscellaneous— "Burial  of  Ophelia,"  Bour- 
gault-Ducondray.  Oct.  17;  Slavonic 
Rhapsody.  No.  3,  Dvorak,  Oct.  24;  “In- 
vitation to  the  Dance,"  AVeingartner, 
March  13:  Ballet  Music  from  "Don 

Juan,"  Gluck.  Dec.  26. 

Concertos.  etc.— 'Cello  Concerto.  Dvorak 
(Mr.  Schroeder),  Dec.  19;  piano  con- 
certo, No.  2,  Schuett  (Mr.  Proctor),  Jan. 
2:  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra, 

Arthur  Whiting.  March  6 (Mr.  Whiting) ; 
Ror.do  tor  'cello,  op.  94.  Dvorak,  April 
3 (Mr.  Schulz);  SevDlana  from  Don 
Cesar  de  Bazan,”  Massenet,  Nov.  7 
(Melba);  four  "Serious"  songs  by 
I Brahms,  April  ,10  (Max  Heinrich). 

I Of  these  new  pieces  two  were  by 
Americans— Mrs.  Beach  and  Mr.  Whit- 
I lng.  Two  were  by  Russians— Tschai- 
i kowsky  and  Rlmsky-Korsakoff. 
i Five  were  by  Frenchmen— Dupare,  Bi- 
zet, Chabrier,  Massenet  and  Bourgault- 
Ducondray. 

| Twelve  Germans,  reckoning  Handel 
and  the  Bohemians  as  German,  were 
'represented  by  hitherto  unknown 
(works:  Dittersdorf,  Handel,  Gluck, 

[ Richard  Strauss,  Schillings,  Humper- 
| dinck,  Goldmark,  Weingartner,  Schdtt, 
Smetana,  Dvorak  (3),  Brahms. 

The  program  book  of  Feb.  20  says  that 
Liszt’s  “Carnival  at  Pesth"  (arranged 
for  orchestra)  was  played  for  the  first 
time  In  Boston  at  that  concert.  I do 
not  believe  the  statement. 

* * 

The  following  were  the  soloists  of  the 
16th  season: 

Six  singers— Melba,  Nov.  7;  Lena  Lit- 
tle, April  24;  Campanari,  Oct-  31;  Plan- 
con,  Dec.  5;  Max  Heinrich,  Jan.  30, 
April  10;  Ben  Davies,  April  3. 

Seven  pianists — Adele  Aus  der  Ohe, 
Jan.  16;  Teresa  Carreno,  Feb.  20;  Sieve- 
king,  Oct.  24;  Proctor.  Jan.  2;  Whit- 
ing, March  6;  Burmelster,  March  20; 
Joseffy,  April  17. 

Four  violinists;  Carl  Halir,  Norv.  28; 
Loeffler,  Jan.  9;  Kneisel,  Feb.  33,  April 
10;  Adamowski,  March  13. 

Two  'cellists:  Schroeder,  Dec.  19,  April 
10;  Schulz,  April  3. 

Four  women  and  fifteen,  men. 

Of  these  soloists  Messrs.  Cajnpanari, 
Plancon.  Halir  and  Proctor  made  their 
first  appearance  at  a symphony  con- 
cert. 

The  number  of  performances  by  the 
others,  ending  May  1,  1897,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Kneisel,  17.  Loeffier,  14;  Adam- 
owski, 11;  Schroeder,  7;  Schulz,  6;  Max 
Heinrich,  6;  Joseffy,  5;  Ausder  Ohe,  5; 
Melba,  3.  Burmelster,  2;  Sieveklng,  2; 
Carreuo,  2;  Whiting,  £;  Davies,  2;  Lena 
Little,  2. 

* * * 

And  now  I give  the  list  of  all  the 
pieces  played  and  Bt’ng  at  the  Symphony 
Concerts  during  the  season  of  ’96-D7: 

Birgiel— Adagio  for  ’cello  and  orches- 
tra. 

Beach,  Mrs.— Gaelic  Symphony. 
Beethoven— Symphonies  Nos.  1,  4,  8 and  9 
(three  movements);  Violin  concerto; 
Overtures,  "Coriolanus,”  “Prometheus,” 
"Fidelio.”  "Leonore  No.  3.” 

Berlioz— Overtures.  “Benvenuto  Cellini,” 
“Roman  Carnival.” 

Bizet— "Jeux  d'Enfants;"  entr'actes  and  bal- 
let music  from  “Csrmen-.” 
Bourgault-Ducondray— "Burial  of  Ophelia.” 
Brahms— Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4;  violin  con- 
certo; concerto  for  violin  and  'cello; 
Tragic  overture;  Academic  overture;  St. 
Anthony  variations;  four  serious  songs 
(Mr.  Heinrich). 

Chabrier— Overture  “Gwendoline”  (twice). 
Cherubini — Overture  ‘ ‘Anacreon. ' * 

Chopin— Piano  concerto  in  F minor  (Mr.  Bur- 
eister.) 

.us— Overture  “Barber  of 


_ _ Tnw  »y 

WWflorf  -Symphony  In 
ntipnrc  -Symphonic  poem  “Ignore.” 

Dvorak-  -Symphony  No.  3;  Overture  “Othel- 
lo;” Concerto  for  ’cello;  Rondo  for 
’cello;  Slavonic  Rhapsody  No.  3. 

Gluck- Overture  “lphttfenia  in  Aull*;”  Hal- 
let  music  from  Don  Juan.” 

Gcetz  Aria  from  "Taming  of  the  Shrew” 
(Miss  Little). 

Goldmark-Ovorture  “Sakuntala;”  Inter- 
mezzo from  “Cricket  on  the  Hearth.” 
Orlsg  Suit*,  "f«er  Gym"  No.  L.  • 
Handel— Overture  In  D major;  “Deeper  and 
Deeper”  and  "Waft  Her,  Angels”  (Mr. 
Ben  Davies). 

Haydn  Symphonies  No.  2 In  D major  and 
No.  9 In  C minor;  Air  “Behold  Along 
the  Dewy  Grass"  (Mr.  Plancon). 
Humperdinck— Preludes  from  "Konigs- 
kinder.” 

Lalo— Symphonle  Kspagnole  for  violin  and 
orchestra  (Mr.  Adamowski). 
Leonoavello—  Prologue  "Pagliaccl"  (Mr. 

Campanari). 

Liszt— "Carnival  in  Pesth;"  Scene  in  Tav- 
ern uMephisto  Waltz);  piano  concerto  in 
K flat  (Miss  Aus  der  Ohe). 

.Loefn^r— Divert  linen  to  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra (Mr.  Loeffler). 

Massenet— Sevlllana  from  "Don  Caesar” 
(Mrs.  Melba);  "Vision  Fugitive"  from 
"Herodiade.” 

Mendelssohn  — Symphonies  "Italian." 

“Scotch;”  Overture.  Scherzo.  Noc- 
turne. wedding  march  from  "Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream." 

Mozart  Symphonies.  K flat  major,  G minor, 
Jupiter ; Overture  "Don;  Giovanni;” 
Aria  “L'Amero”  (Tom  "II  Re  pastor*” 
(Mrs.  Melba). 

Rlmsky-Korsakoff— Suite,  "Scheherazade.” 
Rubinstein — Ocean  Symphony;  piano  con- 
certo in  D minor  No.  4 (Mrs.  Carreno); 
Ballet  music  “Feramors.” 

Saint-Saens — Suite  in  D major. 

Shillings— Prelude  to  Act  II.  "Ingwelde.” 
Schubert— Symphonies  "Unfinished.”  C ma- 
jor No.  9;  Overture  "Rosamunde;” 
songs,  Grelsengesang,  Gruppe  aus  dem 

Tartarus,  An  Schwager  Kronos  (Mr. 
I Heinrich). 

Schuett— Plano  concerto  No.  2 (Mr.  Proc- 
tor). 

Schumann— Symphonies,  Nos.  2.  3,  4;  Over- 
ture "Manfred;”  piano  concerto  (Mr. 
Joseffy). 

Smetana— Symphonic  Poem  "Wallenstein's 
Camp.” 

Strauss,  Richard — Symphonic  poem  "Death 
and  Transfiguration.” 

Tschalkowsky— Symphonies  Nos.  2.  4.  6; 

piano  concerto  No.  1 (Mr.  Sleveking). 
Volkmann— Overture  “Richard  III." 
Wagner— Overture  “Tannhauser;"  prelude 
"Parsifal;"  a Faust  overture;  "Lohen- 
grin" prelude  to  Act  I.  and  prelude  to 
Act  III.;  a Siegfried  idyl;  overture, 
"Rlenzi;"  "Forest  Sounds"  from  "Sieg- 
fried;” "Ride  of  the  Walkyries.”  from 
"Die  Walkure;"  Poyner’s  address  (Mr. 
Plancon). 

Weber— Overtures  "Euryanthe,"  "Frei- 
schutz,"  "Oberon."  See  Weingartner. 
Weingartner— Arrangement  of  Weber’s  "In- 
vitation to  Dance." 

.Whiting,  Arthur— Fantasia  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra (Mr.  Whiting). 

The  nationality  of  the  composers  is 
as  follows;  25  are  German,  reckoning 
among  them  Dvorak,  Smetana  and 
Idszt;  $ are  French;  3 are  Russian:  2 
are  Italian;  2 are  American;  1 is  Po- 
lish; 1 is  Scandinavian;  1 is  English; 
and  I confess  I do  not  know  to  what 


nation  Mr.  Loeffler  wishes  to  be  as- 
signed; he  would  honor  America  by 
calling  himself  an  American. 

* " * 

The  concerts  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
were,  as  ever,  of  a high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Kneisel  persists  in  giving  these  concerts 
on  Monday  night;  for  many  first-night- 
ers are  thus  debarred  from  the  pleasure 
of  attendance.  The  Kneisel  concerts  of 
the  12th  season  were  as  follows: 

Oct.  26— Quartet,  D major,  op.  64,  No.  5, 
Haydn;  Quartet,  A flat  major,  op.  105, 
Dvorak;  Octet,  op.  20,  Mendelssohn. 
Messrs.  Krafft,  Ondricek,  Zach.  Schulz 
assisted. 

I Nov.  23— Quartet.  C sharp  minor.  Sgambati; 
Paderewski's  violin  sonata  in  A minor: 
Quartet,  G major,  op.  18,  No.  2,  Beet- 
hoven. Mrs.  Szumowska  assisted. 

| i3ec.  21— Trumpet  Septet.  Saint-Saens:  Quar- 
! tet.  E minor.  No.  4,  Chadwick;  Quartet 
A minor,  op.  41.  No.  1.  Schumann. 
Messrs.  Burmeister,  Mueller  and  Golde 

Jan.  4 — Quartet,  op.  59,  No.  2;  Sonata  for 
violin  and  piano.  Mrs.  Beach;  Quartet, 

E flat  major,  Mozart.  Mrs.  Beach  as- 
slsted.  , . 

I Feb.  1— Quartet,  E flat  major,  Hensch^l; 

! Piano  trio,  B major.  Brahms;  Quartet, 

D minor  (posth.),  Schubert.  Mr.  Harold 
Randolph  assisted. 

Feb.  15— Quartet.  E flat  major,  Dittersdorf; 
Octet  for  two  violins,  viola,  'cello,  two 
clarinets,  harp,  double-bass,  Loeffler; 
Quartet,  C sharp  minor,  op.  131.  Beet- 
hoven. Messrs.  Pourtau,  Metzger,  Schu- 
ecker  and  Golde  assisted. 

March  8— Trio.  F major,  op.  80,  Schumann; 
songs,  "Jung  Werner,"  Rrueckler; 
Qvartet.  G minor,  Grieg.  Mrs.  Melanie 
do  Wienzkowska  was  the  pianist.  Mr. 
Max  Heinrich  the  singer.  Mr.  Proctor 
the  accompanist. 

April  5— In  memory  of  Brahms:  Quartet  A 
minor,  op.  51,  No.  2;  Adagio  from  Clari- 
net Quintet,  op.  115;  Piano  Quintet,  F 
Minor,  op.  34.  Mr.  Joseffy  was  the  pi- 
anist. Mr.  Pourtau  the  clarinetist. 

The  works  produced  here  for  the  first 
time  were  Dvorak's  A flat  major  quartet 
(Oct.  26);  Chadwick’s  E minor  quartet 
I (Oct.  21);  Mrs.  Beach’s  violin  sonata 
(Jan.  4);  Henchels  E flat  major  quartet  j 
(Feb.  1);  Loeffler’s  Octet  (Feb.  15); 
Brueckler's  songs  (March  8).  All  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  songs 
were  played  for  the  first  time  in  public. 

I The  pianists  were  Mrs.  Szumowska, 

I Mrs.  de  Wienzkowska,  Mrs.  Beach, 
Joseffy,  Randolph,  Burmeister. 

* * * 

The  Boston  String  Quartet  gave  three 
concerts  Nov.  24,  Jan.  12  and  March  17. 
The  pianists  in  order  of  date  were  Mr. 
Stasny.  Miss  Little  and  Mrs.  Paur. 

A concert  was  given  by  the  Adamow- 
ski Quartet,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Szumow- 
ska, March  16.  The  concert  was  de- 
voted to  works  of  Polish  composers. 
Noskowskl's  Quartet  tn  D minor  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Chopin's  trio,  op.  8,  was  also  played. 

• * * 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  performed  no 
new'  work.  "The  Messiah"  was  sung 
Dec.  20  (Emma  Juch,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Saw- 
yer. T.  E.  Johnson,  David  Btspham) 
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Kaiser,  David  Btspham).  Mr.  Lung  was 
sick  and  Mr.  Chadwick  conducted  both 
performances.  "Elijah"  was  sung  Feb. 

7 (Mrs.  Fa  t rick  - Wa  I ker,  MIbs  Damian, 
Evan  Williams,  Frnngcon-Davles).  The 
program  April  18  Included  the  Overture 
to  "St.  Paul;"  Mendelssohn's  "Hear 
tny  Prayer"  (Ella  Russell);  J.  C.  D.  Par- 
ker's "Redemption  Hymn"  (Gertrude 
Stein),  and  II.  W.  Park'r's  "Hora  No- 
vtsslma"  (Ella  Russell.  Gertrude  Stein, 
G.  J.  Parker,  Watkln  Mills).  Mr.  Par- 
ker In  each  case  conducted  his  own 
work. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  ihc  ofileera 
of  the  soelety  pay  no  attention  to  the 
revival  of  certain  orotorlos  of  Handel 
In  Germany,  which  given  in  Chrysan- 
der's  editions,  have  excited  the  admlra-  | 
tlon  of  the  general  public,  musicians  | 
and  critics.  The  fetish  worship  of  "The  | 
Messiah”  is  still  hot  In  Boston.  Hut  I 
Handel  wrote  other  oratorios. 

.*. 

The  Cecilia  has  given  three  concerto 
and  will  give  one  this  week.  Dec.  4 
“The  Spectre's  Bride"  was  sung.  Tho 
soloists  were  Mrs  Bradbury,  G.  J. 
Parker  and  Max  Heinrich.  The  concert 
Feb.  4 was  miscellaneous.  Mrs.  Beach's 
"Rose  of  Avon-town”  was  sung  for  tho 
first  time  in  Boston.  Helen  H.  Wright 
sang  the  solo  part  and  Mrs.  Beach  was 
the  i pianist.  Beethoven’s  impossible 
“Missa  Soiemnis”  was  sung  for  the 
first  time  in  Bcston  March  12.  The 
chorus  made  a brave  attempt.  The 
soloists,  Helen  B.  Wright,  Lena  Little, 
Frederick  Smith,  Arthur  Beresford, 
w'ere  earnest  and — perhaps  necessarily  — 
inadequate. 

* * * 

There  were  three  short  seasons  of 
grand  opera.  The  Imperial  Opera  Com- 
pany, managed  by  Col.  J.  H.  Mapleson, 
deserved  a better  fate. 

"Alda"  was  given  Nov.  30,  when  Mrs. 
Bonnaplata-Bau  (Aida,)  Mrs.  Parsl(Am- 
nerls),  Mr.  Durot  (RadamOs)  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Bcston.  The  other 
chief  parts  were  taken  by  Messrs,  de 
Anna,  Pinto  and  Dado.  Mr.  Blmboni 
conducted.  The  performance  of  "Lu- 
cia,” Dec.  1,  was  weak.  Josephine 

Huguet,  a pretty  woman,  a miniature 
and  ineffective  Lucia,  sang  here  for  the  ■ 
first  time,  as  did  Mr.  Randacclo  as  Ed-  | 
gardo. 

"Andrea  Chenier,"  by  Giordano,  was  ■ 
performed  here  for  the  first  time  Dec.  3, 
and  DarclOe  and  de  March!  sang  that 
same  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
in  the  fourth  act  of  "The  Huguenots.” 
The  Damrosch  Opera  Company, 

Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  was  here 
for  two  weeks,  beginning  Feb.  1.  These 
were  the  operas  given:  "Tristan," 

"Tannhaeuser,”  "Lohengrin,”  "Flying 
Dutchman,”  “Die  Meisterslnger,”  "The/ 
Ring  of  the  Nlbelungen,”  "Fidello," 
"Carmen.”  Lilli  Lehmann  reappeared. 
Her  voice  showed  the  ravages  of  time, 
but  she  w'as  still  admirable  as  an  ac- 
tress. Mrs.  Gadski,  Paul  Kalisch,  Riza 
Eibenschuetz.  Lange,  Fischer,  Steh- 
rr.ann  Mertens  also  reappeared.  Carl 
Somer,  the  baritone,  made  his  debut 
here  as  Kurneval,  Feb.  1.  Camille 
Seygard  made  her  d£but  here  as  Cab- 
men, Feb.  3,  when  Salignac,  as  Don 
Jos6  also  made  his  debut  in  this  city. 
Ernst  Krauss,  tenor,  made  his  debut 
here  as  Tannhaeuser,  Feb.  4.  Susan 
Strong  made  her  debut  here  as  Elsa. 
Feb.  '5.  The  performances,  as  a rule, 
were  far  inferior  to  preceding  perform- 
ances of  German  opera;  the  operas 
were  mounted  shabbily,  and  the  stage 
management  was  crude. 

The  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  Com- 
pany was  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
the  week  beginning  April  5.  The  operas 
were  "Siegfried,"  "Faust”  (2).  "Lohen- 
grin,” “Carmen,"  "Martha.”  Fella 
Litvlnne  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton April  5,  as  Bruennhilde.  Mr.  Von 
Hubbenet  and  Mr.  Btspham  appeared 
here  also  for  the  first  time  that  night, 
as  Mime  and  Alberlch.  First  appear- 
ances here  in  parts  were  Jean  de 
Reszke  as  Siegfried  April  5;  Calve  as 
Marguerite  April  6—10;  Blspham  as 
Frederick  April  7;  Ed.  de  Reszke  as 
Wotan  i^pril  6;  Plunket  Aeril  9;  Marie 


Engle  as  Lady  Harriet  April  9;  Man- 
telli  as  Nancy  April  9. 

This  season  was  all  too  short.  The 
features  were  the  marvelous  Marguerite 
of  CalvO,  the  Wotan  of  Ed.  de  Reszke, 
the  Mephlstopheles  of  Plancon,  the 
Don  JosO  of  Salignac,  the  Frederick 
of  Bispham,  the  Erda  of  Miss  Olltzka, 
the  Micaela  of  Clementine  de  Vere. 
The  conductors  were  Messrs.  Mancln- 
elll,  Bevlgnani,  and  Seidl. 

“Au  clair  de  la  lune,”  a dramatic 
episode  in  a prologue  and  tw'o  acts,  by 
Max  Hirschfeld  was  produced  for  the 
first  time. on  any  stage  April  19  at  the 
Castle  Square.  The  chief  singers  were 
Clara  Lane,  Hattie  Belle  Ladd,  Martin 
Pache,  J.  K.  Murray,  W.  H.  Clarke. 

Balfe’s  'Satanella"  was  revived  at 
the  Castle  Square  March  29,  when  Car- 
rie Roma  sang  the  part  of  Satanella. 

“Brian  Boru,”  by  Julian  Edwards. 
wras  performed  'fur  the  first  time  in 
Boston  Jan.  11.  The  chief  singers  were 
Amanda  Fabris,  Grace  Golden,  Max 
Eugene,  S.  I.  Slade,  Jefferson  de  An- 
gelis. 

"Half  a King,"  founded  on  “Le  Roi 


! 
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de  Carrvau."  music  by  Ludwig  F.ng-  I 
larder,  was  performed  for  the  first  | 
time  in  Boston  Jan  4,  at  the  Trcmont.  | 
Lulu  Glaser.  Christie  MacDonald.  John 
Brand.  Clinton  Elder,  Francis  Wilson 
were  in  the  company. 

"Simple  Simon,’*  by  R.  A.  Barnet,  I 
music  by  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Tracy, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  j 
stage  by  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  | 
Feb.  S »f  the  Tremont.  The  chief  parts  | 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  N.  H.  White.  I 
Stutson.  Hawkins.  Fox.  l.ane.  Bar-  i 
rows.  Drew,  Cole.  Perkins,  Foss.  Her-  ! 
some.  Hansen.  Chase.  ] 

"The  Lady  Slavey"  and  "The  Geisha 
Girl”  were  given  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  Sept.  5 and  Feb.  1 at  the  Hollis. 


A series  of  “Vocal  Chamber  Con- 
certs" was  given  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Terry  and  Wilhelm  Hein- 
rich. Selections  from  Grell's  mass  for 
15  voices  were  sung  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston  March  SI. 


Miscellaneous  Concerts:  Mrs.  Inez 

I Sprague,  soprano,  with  Boston  Festival 
I Orchestra.  Music  Hall,  Nov.  17;  Mr. 

I Rotoll's  Roman  Mass  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Nov.  18;  Eliot  Hubbard,  tenor,  as- 
! slsted  by  Mr.  Blaess,  ’cellist.  Nov.  30. 

| Bronislaw  Huberman,  violinist,  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Boston  Dec.  11. 
in  Music  Hall:  he  played  the  Men- 

delssohn concerto  and  pieces  by  Bach, 
Wagner  and  Sarasate;  he  was  assisted 
i by  Miss  K.  R.  Hey  man;  he  gave  an- 
other concert  the  19th,  when  he  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Szumowska.  Felix 
i Winternltz.  violinist,  assisted  by  Miss 
I Corea.  Dec.  12.  Stephen  Townsend, 

’ baritone,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  vio- 1 
linlst,  and  the  Verdi  Quartet,  Dec.  14. 
Richard  Burmeister  gave  a piano  reei- 
i tal  in  Steinert  Hall  Dec.  19.  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood gave  a concert  Dec.  15  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall,  when  Miss  Gerda  Nelson, 
pianist,  made  her  debut.  She  gave' 
another  concert  Jan  5.  Max  Heinrich 
gave  these  concerts  in  Steinert  Hall: 
Jan.  5.  Jan.  18,  when  Miss  Julia  Hein- 
rich made  her  debut;  Jan.  25,  when 
he  sang  new  songs  by  Chadwick;  April 
13.  Miss  Suza  Doane,  pianist,  and  Al- 
bert Gerard-Thiers,  tenor,  gave  a con- 
cert in  Chickering  Hall  Jan.  6.  Mar- 
tlnus  Sieveklng  gave  a piano  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  Jan.  9. 

Miss  Aagot  Lunde,  assisted  by  Miss 
Laura  Webster,  gave  a concert  in  Stein- 
ert Hall  Jan.  14.  Archie  Crawford, 
baritone,  Jan.  20;  Miss  Florence  Hart- 
mann, contralto,  Jan.  21;  Mrs.  Szu- 
mowska, pianist,  Jan.  27:  Miss  Aus  der 
Ohe,  pianist,  Feb.  9,  16;  Miss  Zella 
Cole,  pianist,  Feb.  6;  Mrs.  Lillian  Lord 
Wood,  pianist,  Feb.  10;  Miss  Olive 

Mead,  violinist,  Feb.  16;  Miss  L.  C. 
May,  pianist,  Feb.  18;  Charles  Grego- 
j rowltsch,  violinist,  and  Xavier  Schar- 
wenka.  pianist.  Feb.  27;  Miss  Marg-ue- 
j rile  Hall,  contralto,  and  Juanito  Manen, 
violinist,  March  1;  Julius  SChendel, 
pianist,  March  4;  G.  M.  Nowell,  pianist, 
March  16;  Teresa  Carreno,  March  13, 
20;  Mrs.  Grace  F.  Stults  (a  concert  of 
her  compositions),  March  22;  Mr.  and 
i Mrs.  Kronberg,  March  30;  Plunket 
Greene,  April  20,  21;  Miss  Gertrude  Mil- 
ler, April  20. 


And  here  Is  a list  of  the  more  import- 
ant first  appearances  in  Boston: 

David  Bispham,  “The  Messiah.”  Dec.* 
20.  Mrs.  Bonnaplata  Bau,  as  Aida,  Nov. 


Albert  Chevalier  at  the  Hollis,  Oct.  12. 

Durot,  tenor,  Radames,  Nov.  30.  Dar- 
clCe.  as  Valentine  (fourth  act),  Dec.  5. 

Charles  Gregorowltsch.  violinist,  Feb. 
27.  Mr.  Von  Hubbenet.  tenor,  as  Mime, 
April  5.  Josephine  Huguet,  as  Lucia, 
Dec.  1.  Carl  Hallr,  violinist,  Apollo 
Club,  Nov.  24.  Bronislaw  Hubermann, 
violinist.  Pec.  11. 

Ernst  Krauss,  ter.or,  as  Tannhaeuser, 
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lia  Idtvinne,  Bruennhilde,  April  5. 

, March!,  tenor,  Raoul  (4th  act), 
5.  Juanito  Manen,  violinist, 

ch  1. 

rsi.  contralto,  Amneris,  Nov.  3. 
ndaeoio,  ter.or,  Edgar.  Dec.  1.  Ella 
seli,  Handel  and  Haydn,  April  18. 
ez  Sprague,  soprano,  Nov.  17.  Carl 
er.  baritone,  Kurnewal,  Feb.  1. 
illle  Seygard,  Carmen,  Feb.  3.  Susan 
ng.  Elsa,  Feb.  5 Julius  Schendel, 
pianist.  March  4.  Salignae,  tenor, 
Jo**4,  Feb.  3. 

Ice  Verlet.  soprano,  Apollo  Club, 
ch  31.  t'lementlne  de  Vere  (In 
a;.  Mlcaela,  April  8. 

•lame  de  Wienzkowska,  pianist, 
cli  3.  Evan  Williams,  tenor,  Apollo 


the  most  important  events  of 
>n  was  the  opening  of  Steinert 
his  beautiful  and  eomfortable 
• h was  needed  sadly — was  dedi- 
c.  16  by  a tsjr.cert  given  by  the 
Quartet  and  Mr.  Brermann, 
The  program  Included  Haydn's 
quartet  op.  W,  No.  5;  Beetho- 
eutzer  Sonata,  and  Schumann’s 


Philip  Hale. 
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Of  all  the  humiliations  piled  upon  our  sex, 
there  is  none  so  cruel  as  to  be  loved  or  mar- 
ried for  our  fortune.  The  worst  husband  is 
to  be  respected  while  he  pays  your  bills.  It 
is  hard  to  despise  a brute,  who.  after  all, 
llk^s  you  well  enough  to  provide  for  you. 
That  is  why  the  wives  of  laboring:  men  are 
rarely  unfaithful.  They  can  feel — even  while 
they  are  kicked— that  they  vere  chosen  for 
themselves— not  for  their  dowries. 


the  ribboni^wTiieh  at ' tne  same  t! 

means  a hig-her  grade,  that  of  officer 
de  rinstruction  publique.  This  was  a 
charity  performance,  but  the  famous 
tenor  remains  for  three  performances 
more,  and  promises  to  return  next 
year.  Tamagno  and  the  other  artists 


doubfedly  brought  with  them  by  emi- 
grants from  England.  Thomas  Heame 
In  his  preface  (1724)  to  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle  says:  “ ’Tls  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  upon  the  Jollities 
on  the  first  of  May  formerly  the  cus- 


year.  anu  me  aiuow  4 „_n  , ...  * ^ 

sang  In  Italian,  an  unprecedented  event  j ho™ns  sq  Wltl?  and  Poking  in 

in  the  annals  of  the  Op^ra,  and  a fact  , b (rPnPr.?i?!V^led’..,WhlCh  thouRh 

- — 1 n,owJe disus’d,  yet  the  cus- 

tom  of  blowing  them  prevails  at  tills 
season  even  to  this  day  at  Oxford,  to 


A correspondent  asks,  "Why  do  you 
not  say  something  about  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Greeks?  Have  you  no 
sympathy  with  a down-trodden  race?” 
Of  course,  we  have  sympathy  with  all 
down-trodden  races— the  American  In- 
cluded. We  do  not  say  anything  about 
the  war.  because  we  do  not  know  how 
it  began,  who  began  it,  or  how  it  will 
turn  out.  At  first  we  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Dooley  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post:  "So  I found  a map  in 

th’  newspaper  an’  started  f’r  to  thrace 
th’  evlnts  iv  th’  war.  Now  me  map  was 
all  right  th’  first  day  an’  I had  th’  Pass 
lv  Mill  Mooney  an’  th’  City  Iv  Larissa 
properly  pegged;  an’  on  wan  side  iv  th’ 
mountains  was  Oroocodato  an’  a well- 
ar-rmed  an’  risolute  army  lv  special  cor-  | 
respondents,  while  on  th’  other  side  was  j 
Edam  Pat  Shaw  an’  other  mimbers  of  | 
the  Pat  Shaw  fam’ly  in  command  lv 
three  divisions  iv  fanatical  newspaper 
correspondents,  singin’  barbaric  war 
songs  and  sendin’  tillygraph  mes- 
sage collect.  But  th’  nex’  day  there 
come  some  new  towns  into  th’  scrap. 
There  was  th’  town  iv  Artie,  where  th’ 
see-gars  come  fr’m,  an’  that  wasn’t  In 
my  map.  Thin  come  Isalvoney  an’  Sall- 
zarnica  an’  Nozeroes  an*  Lltochareon 
an’  Boozeville  an’  other  towns  that  was 
left  out  lv  th’  gee-ography.” 


Not  that  we  have  followed  Mr.  Doo- 
ley’s example  in  all  things.  When  Mr. 
Hennessy  asked  him:  “Who  d’ye  think 
’ll  win?”  Mr.  Dooley  replied:  “I’ve  got 
me  money  on  th’  Turk.  I*  know  his  hab- 
its is  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  his 
relations  with  th’  fair  sex  bein’  frivolous 
an’  widespread,  but  he’s  been  up  again 
th’  worst  iv  It  f’r  a long  time.  I think 
if  some  iv  thim  long-haired  missionary 
men  come  to  my  town  an’  I was  a Turk, 
an’  they  thried  to  tell  me  that  th’  rel- 
igun  iv  me  father  was  slndin’  me  to  hell, 
which  it  was,  I’d  hand  thim  th’  top  row 
iv  bricks  fr’m  the  chimney  if  it  cost  me 
me  life.” 


We  realize,  however,  that  the  Turk 
is  an  admirable  soldier,  and  his  courage 
is  fanatical.  The  strength  of  the  Turk- 
ish army  was  shown  in  the  Turco-Rus- 
slan  war,,  and  Mr.  Dooley  is  worldly 
prudent.  ' 


There  is  one  feature  of  this  unfortu- 
nate strife  that  excites  the  heartiest  ad- 
miration; It  is  the  return  of  the  Greeks- 
from  towns  of  the  United  States  to 
fight  for  their  beloved  country. 
You  may  say,  “Any  decent  man 
would  do  the  same  thing  if  his 
fatherland  was  in  danger;”  but  the 
question  then  becomes,  “What  is  the 
proportion  of  decent  men  in  a nation?” 
The  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  these 
returning  Greeks  Is  a proof  that  the 
far-famed  Grecian  spirit  is  not  purely 
legendary  or  the  invention  of  poets. 


“But  what  has  this  rigmarole  to  do 
with  the  first  paragraph?’’  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  As  we  were  reflect- 
ing on  strife,  foreign  and  domestic,  all 
sorts  of  thoughts  chased  each  other, 
and  we  caught  a few. 


Take  Jealousy,  for  instance.  One  of 
the  most  wonderful  exhibitions  of  dra- 
matic power  ever  seen  in  this  city  was 
the  performance  by  Tamagno  of  Othello 
in  Verdi’s  opera.  The  genteel  Jean  de 
Reszke,  in  his  most  delicately  passion- 
ate perfumed  part,  seemed  like  unto  a 
Dresden  figure  after  Tamagno  had 
shaken  the  stage  by  the  might  of  his 
genius.  Boston  did  not  care  much  for 
Tamagno  or  Verdi’s  opera.  This  same 
Tamagno  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Paris  April  14  as  Othello.  And  now  read 
the  short  account  written  by  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “As 
one  who  has  seen  In  theatrical  Paris 
all  that  was  worth  seeing  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  I may  say  that 
the  pitch  of  enthusiasm  provoked  by  the 
unique  art  of  Tamagno  has  surpassed 
every  expectation.  Neither  Verdi’s 
presence  at  the  premlferes  of  ’FalstafP 
and  ‘Otello,’  nor  the  one  thousandth 
performance  of  ‘Faust/  nor  the  revival 
of  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’  with  Patti  and 
Jean  de  Reszke,  has  produced  anything 
near  the  Impression  created  by  the 
superb  acting  and  singing  of  Tamagno, 
and  the  oldest  abonnfis  do  not  remember 
such  tempests  of  applause,  so  many 
recalls  and  such  an  emballement  on  the 
part  of  the  Parisian  public.  So  great 
was  the  effect  produced  that  It  was  de- 
cided spontaneously  to  offer  Tamag- 
no leg  palmes  acadf-mlques,  a 

distinction  bestowed  on  artists  and  men 
of  letters;  but  to  mark  well  the  sense 
of  his  admiration,  M.  FGlIx  Faure  gave 
Tamagno  the  Insignia  In  gold  Instead 
of  In  silver,  and  the  rosette  Instead  of 


which  Is  likely  to  do  more  to  promote 
a good  understanding  between  France 
and  Italy  than  all  the  performances  of 
the  European  Concert.” 


The  following  paragraph  was  written 
In  good  faith  by  a young  man  who  pre-i 


remind  people  of  the  pleasantness  of 
that  part  of  the  year,  which  ought  to 

and  gayety'  such  as  Is 
sketch  d out  in  some  old  Books  of  Of- 

T1  POO  oilnU  n it.  * — . 


ferred  the  term  “Journalist"  to  “news-,  Aces,  such  as  the  Prymer  of  Salisbury 
paper-man”.  It  is  in  truth  a pleasing  printed  at  Rouen,  1551,  8vo.”  And  Au- 
puzzle.  ' “Of  course  no  place  of  greater  “rey  in  the  17th  century  left  this  manu- 
interest  will  amuse  the  listener  of  such  *crlpt  memorandum:  ”At  Oxford  the 
a lecture  as  that  presented  with  gtv-|  voya  do  blow  cows’  horns  and  hollow 
Ing  that  one  some  Idea  of  how  they,  canes  all  night;  and  on  May  Day  the 
carry  on  their  affairs  In  their  own  way  young  maids  of  every  parish  carry 
and  to  show  this  effect  another  picture  about  garlands  of  flowers,  which  after- 
was  shown  In  which  the  burial  of  the  wards  they  hang  up  In  their  churches  ’’ 
dead  was  brought  to  view.”  I — 


Never  put  the  bellows  on  the  table. 
If  you  disobey  this  rule,  Death  will 
enter  the  house. 


JLf',,0’  should  rejoice  at  the  noise 
rather  than  be  disturbed  by  It  Prof 

t r:;Safi'nd;rmrSt'  a very  Artesian 
well  of  thought,  declares  that  noise 
like  curiosity.  Is  a healthy  sign.  "The 

arrktchHdr"e"m0Ping  ^ apathetic 


There’s  a penny  goes  for  pepper,  too,  as  you 
shall  understand, 

Twopence  soda,  starch  and  blue,  and  a 
halfpenny  for  sand, 

Sevenpence  for  candles,  a halfpenny  for 
matches. 

And  a penny  worth  of  corduroy,  I bought  to 
mend  your  breeches. 


If  you  will  read  the  whole  of  this 
charming  ballad  of  the  Heart  and 
Home,  with  its  chorus. 

So  she  reckon’d  up  and  told  him,  and 
showed  him  quite  complete. 

How  five  and  twenty  shillings  were  expended 
In  a week. 

You  will  find  no  mention  of  ex- 
penditure for  perfumes,  except  tobacco 
and  gin.  The  sturdy  wives  of  London 
tradesmen  did  not  at  the  time  of  this 
ballad  drench  themselves  with  scents. 


Our  correspondent  adds.  “I  should  like 
to  know  the  origin  of  the  word  'she- 
bang. I once  heard  a doAtex,rW’uiVrtmy, 
wno  was  noted  for  his  use  of  slang,  use 
it  In  regard  to  his  house.”  The  word  Is 
applied  to  any  place  where  one  is  per- 
manently or  even  temporarily  located. 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  during  the 
Civil  'War,  “and  is  probably  a corrup- 
tion of  the  French  ’cabane,’  the  name 
given  to  a hut,  used  by  Louisianian 
troops.”  In  Western  Massachusetts 
early  in  the  sixties,  the  word  was  sln- 


A prominent  lawyer  asked  us  re- 
cently If  a heavily  perfumed  woman  Is 
necessarily  a Colognial  Dame?  We  re- 
gret to  say  that  such  women  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  comparatively 
inoffensive  Cologne  water;  they  are 
too  often  strong-bodied,  muskular. 


gularly  restricted.  It  was  applied  spe- 
cifically to  disreputable  houses,  and  re- 
garded as  a low  and  vulgar  term.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  shebang  is  a 
variation  of  the  Irish  shebeen. 


a'] 


“Even  the  Homeric  Penelope,  whom  you  so 
l often  quote,  seems  to  have  been  very  rich.” 
."That,”  said  Mrs.  Harrowby,  “is  why  Odys- 
laeus  returned  to  her.  He  was  afraid  she 
wculd  marry  again  and  take  her  fortune  out 
jof  the  family!  Homer  understood  human 
nature,  my  love.” 


Yes,  yes;  this  is  weary,  weary  work, 
as  the  North  of  England  farmer  said  ! 
after  the  twentieth  glass  of  cider  when 
he  felt  no  compensation  of  exhilara- 
tion. Let  us  talk  about  the  gorilla  now 
among  us— but  surely  not  "in  our  | 
midst,’’  as  an  impassioned  scientist 
declared  yesterday.  This  Troglodyte  Is 
not  the  first  of  his  kind  to  visit  Bos- 
ton. In  1846  the  Rev.  John  Leighton 
Wilson,  founder  of  the  Gaboon  Mis- 
sion, obtained  two  skulls,  "which  were 
followed  by  skeletons,  fragmentary  and 
perfect.  He  sent  No.  1,  measuring, 
when  alive,  5%  feet  In  height  and  4 
feet  across  the  shoulders,  to  the  Natur- 
al History  Society  of  Boston.  His 
colleague.  Dr.  Thomas  Savage  and  Prof. 
Jeffries  Wyman  called  the  new  animal 
by  the  old  name  of  gorilla,  suffixing  It 
to  the  ‘Troglodytes’  which  Geoffroy  de 
Saint-Hllaire,  reviving  Linnaeus  had 
proposed  In  1812.”  Capt.  Burton  tells 
the  story.  And  In  1847  Dr.  Savage  pub- 
lished In  Boston  “A  Description  of  the 
Character  and  Habits  of  Troglodytes 
Gorilla  and  of  the  Osteology  of  the 
same,  by  J.  Wyman,  M.  D.” 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
quote  the  following  lines  from  the  ad- 
vance notice  of  a passionate  press 
agent.  Observe,  please,  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  the  argument.  “Why  is 
(this  play  popular?  Because  all  the  world 
loves  a lover.  Consider  for  yourself. 
‘When  was  the  sweetest  moment  of  your 
'life?  When  you  poured  out  your  big 
heart  to  the  woman  you  loved— when 
■with  a little  murmuring  cry  she  closed 
her  eyes  on  your  breast  and  whispered, 
‘Dearest  Bertie,  yes!’  ” 


Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  proposes  to  have 
a floral  clock  near  his  humble  cottage  at 
Tarrytown.  Mr.  Rockefeller  does  not 
|like  to  be  reminded  of  the  shop  when 
he  Is  in  the  country,  and  this  clock  need 
not  be  oiled. 


There  are  heroic  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  habits  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  gorilla  at  home.  Burton 
lays  down  the  rule,  “The  larger  the 
Simlad,  the  less  sprightly  It  becomes;1  j to, 


and  those  most  approaching  man  are 
usually  the  tamest  and  the  most  | 
melancholy— perhaps,  their  spirits  are 
permanently  affected  by  their  narrow 
escape.”  He  could  find  In  Gorilla  land  j 
no  authentic  case  of  manslaughter  “by 
our  big  brother.” 


If  you  are  what  Is  known  as  a 
hustler,  your  only  thought  during  your 
morning  toilet  Is  whether  you  shall 
be  late  at  the  office.  But  if  you  do  not 
jspend  your  life  in  pursuing  the  hands 
of  the  clock,  you  have  time  for  sundry 
reflections.  Take,  for  Instance,  the 
simple  operation,  of  brushing  the  teeth. 
(Every  morning  for  a year  you  have 
:said  to  yourself,  “I  must  go  to  the 
dentist."  Then  the  transition  was  easy 
I wonder  when  Jones  will  pay  me 


that  $100  he  borrowed  two  years  ago.” 
!We  are  all  creatures  of  habit  In  thought 
nnd  association  of  Ideas. 


Burton  makes  these  modifications  in 
du  Chaillu’s  famous  book.  The  gorilla  j 
Is  not  king  of  the  forest;  he  fears  the  | 
leopard;  he  does  not  choose  the  gloom-; 
lest  woods,  but  prefers  thin  woods; 
his  “tremendous  roar”  Is  a hollow  apish 
cry;  the  color  of  the  eyes  is  brown, 
not  “light  grey;”  he  does  not  run  on 
his  hind  legs,  but  Is  essentially  a tree 
ape;  he  never  gives  a tremendous  blow  j 
with  his  paw,  nor  does  he  attack  with 
the  arms;  he  Is  a coward. 


H.  M.  C.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “I 
■wish  to  inquire  if  the  custom  of  blow- 
ing tin  horns  by  the  small  boys  on  the 
first  day  of  May  is  practised  In  any  | 
other  town  or  city  in  the  United  States 
besides  Concord,  N.  H.  When,  the  prac- 
tice commenced,  or  why  It  Is  continued 
Is  something  past  finding  out.  It  has 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  and  the  May  Day  tooting 
horns  have  been  doing  service  this  year 
as  usual,  and  thus  disturbing  the  slum- 
bers of  those  who  wish  to  sleep.’’ 


Mr.  BrunctiSre  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a common  scold.  His 
'latest  attack  on  Zola  arouses  the  in- 
dignation of  even  Le  Temps,  one  of 
the  most  conservative  newspapers  in 
Europe.  According  to  the  visiting 
Frenchman  there  is  only  one  French 
lauthor  worthy  of  consideration.  His 
name  Is  MoliSre,  and  he  died  some  years 
ago.  It  was  Landior  who  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Petrarch  these  bitter  words: 
/’Among  authors,  none  hath  so  many 
(friends  as  he  who  is  Just  now  dead, 
and  had  the  most  enemies  last  week. 
Those  who  were  then  his  adversaries 
are  now  sincerely  his  admirers — for 
ynovlng  out  of  the  way,  and  leaving 
[one  name  less  in  the  lottery.  And  yet, 
(poor  souls!  the  prize  will  never  fall  to 
them." 


We  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
town  In  the  United  States  enjoys  the 
May  Day  advantages  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
but  the  origin  of  the  practice  Is  not 
past  finding  out.  The  custom  was  un- 


1 We  find  this  same  tendency  to  praise  | 
(the  dead  at  the  expense  of  the  living 
In  nearly  every  walk  of  life.  Was  It 
not  Mr.  Reed  who  said,  “A  statesman  J 
Is  a dead  politician”?  Rembrandt,  j 
/Titian,  Velasquez  are  wonderful;  but 
Whistler— “an  eccentric  person,  not 
■without  talent.”  And  there  are  honest  j 
people  who  really  believe  that  any 
of  Shakspeare  Is  superior  to  the 
line  of  Pinero;  that  every  page 
Beethoven’s  music  Is  inspired. 


The  Italian’s  walk  through  the  Metro-  I 


in  Sewer  recalls  the  terrible  ad 

Jean  Va,Jean-  But  the 
Italian  had  no  Marius  to  carry,  and 
when  he  emerged  he  found  a friend 
waiting-,  and  not  Javert. 


n 


Jt,.a.PPeSTS  that  Dr  Moxom  Proposes 
• o raise  the  people  of  Springfield  from 
be  slough  of  Ignorance  In  which  they 
lave  for  many  years  lived  happily  to 
outward  view,  but  mentally  like  unto 
he  beasts  that  perish.  Dr.  Moxom 
»roposes  to  begin  his  heroic  work  by 
ecturlng  on  Browning.  After  the  in- 
habitants  are  able  to  answer  the  easier 
•onundrums  of  the  poet.  Dr.  Moxom 


mame  In  tho  diarist’s  own  day  waKo- 
uounced  Papc-s. 


A Cretan  legend  runs  thus:  “After 

God  had  created  tho  world  He  carried  in 
!His  apron  flowers  and  stones.  The 
■flowers  meant  happiness,  the  stones 
misfortune.  These  God  scattered  equal- 
ly over  the  earth.  But.  when  passing 
over  Crete,  a corner  of  I-Iis  apron  burst, 
and  only  stones  fell  over  Crete,  which 
has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  unfor- 
tunate In  consequence.” 


The  Musical  Courier  at  the  close  of  a 
-biting  article  on  Brunetl^re  entitled 

--  — - moxom  i I ■*"rhat  Absurd  Frenchman,"  asks 

nay  Introduce  a Meredith  primer  The  "Why  shouId  we  be  pestered  with  these 

ood  Transcript  pats  Dr.  Moxom  with  ' I tenth'rate  men?  There  would  be  a 

j grim  justice  In  sending  W.  D.  Howells 
I to  Paris  to  lecture  on  American  tragedy 
I and  read  excerpts  from  •Samson.'  " 


■ne  hand,  and  Springfield  with  the 
ther,  and  expects  to  "see  public  dls- 
usslon  there  take  higher  form  than 
he  relative  terminal  advantages  of 
pringfleld  and  Hartford,  etc.”  We 
wait  with  Interest  the  position  taken 
> the  Republican  on  this  new  and 
mportant  political  issue.  Springfield 
as  once  famous  for  Its  armory,  skates 
nd  waffles.  It  may  yet  be  known  as 
bownlngsvllle. 

"Wagner  was  a theosophist."  He  was 
good  many  things:  why  not  a theoso- 
hist?  But  when  Mr.  Basil  Crump 
oeaks  of  Wagner's  "true,  unselfish 
ork,”  he  provokes  Inextinguishable 
:ughter.  If  ever  there  was  a selfishly 
mbitlous  man,  his  name  was  Wagner 
Is  correspondence  with  Liszt  puts  this 
Dmlnating  characteristic  as  In  a lime 
ght. 


How  many  of  you  can  answer  this 
question  propounded  by  the  Public 
Library  officials  to  the  candidates  for 
lithe  custodianship  of  the  East  Boston 
branch:  “Explain  briefly  'era  of  good 
feeling'”?  Why  not  ask  them  the 


was  recalled:  Mho  aaaeu  a waltz  ny 

J I Chopin,  which  she  played  in  accurate, 
metallic  fashion.  Later  in  the  evening 

(she  played  a trifling  Berceuse  by  Iljln- 
sky,  her  own  superb  Etude.  In  which 
she  displayed  amazing  brilliancy,  and 
a Rhapsodle  of  Liszt,  which  called  forth 
' I thunderous  applause. 

I Philip  Hale. 

' In  st-  lames'*  In  calling  the  morning  is 
spent, 

In  St.  Giles’s  the  landlord  calls  for  his  rent, 

I In  St.  .James1  b the  Queen  holds  a drawing* 
i1  room  gay. 

In  St.  Giles’s  Mr.  Smith  holds  a garret  all 
day. 

In  St.  James's  the  togs  are  got  out  very 
bright. 

In  St.  Giles’s  they’re  got  out  every  Satur- 
day night, 

In  St.  James’s  they  sleep  on  down  pillows 
and  snore. 

In  St.  Giles's  the  same,  but  It's  down  on  the 
floor. 


he  predicts  an  enormous  success  for 
the  spectacle.  But  our  friend  does  not 
Indicate  where  he  proposes  to  hold 
this  show.  The  nearest  suitable  spot 
we  know  of  Is  tho  famous  review 
ground  at  Chalons,  and  the  Exhibition 
Committee  may  possibly  And  that  this 
Is  hardly  contiguous  to  the  exhibition 
so  that  Paris  will  perhaps  have  to  go 
without  the  railway  smash  after  all.” 


% ' ch 


Poor  Bramacharln  Bobhabhiskshu ! 
hen  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage  at 
le  Woman’s  Congress  in  San  Fran- 
sco,  he  should  have  consoled  him- 
lf  by  the  thought  that  free  speech 
one  of  the  privileges  of  true  Amerl- 
ins  and  not  Hindus. 


difference  between  the 
and  the  Pythagorltes? 


Pythagoreans 


It  looks  as  though  Russian  comic 
papers  exchange  with  Sniggery  Bits. 
Coughdrops,  Punch  and  other  exhibits 
of  English  humor.  Witness  this  ex- 
tract.  What,  Vanyousha  drunk  again? 
I thought  you  only  got  drunk  on  the 
great  holidays.”  "Today  is  a great 
holiday;  my  mother-in-law  has  gone 
away.”  ...  (It  ls  usual  in  Russia  to 
put  a series  of  full  stops  at  the  end 
of  a printed  joke,  to  express  the  pause 
during  which  in  real  life  the  company 
contemplate  it  before  deciding-  how 
loud  to  laugh.) 


(f. 


Elder  Boutelle  of  Lynn  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  living  divine  of  the  Ad- 
ventist faith.”  If  you  look  in  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr 
Murray,  you  will  not  find  the  word 
‘Adventist;”  nor  will  you  find  it  In 
any  English  dialect  or  slang  diction- 
ary. The  word  is  an  Americanism, 

this 


■jVf  ^ waste  Is  hero-worship — — - j-  ...c  wuru  is  an  Amerlc. 

he  worehmerSPBilafictf°r  her°  than  for  born  here-  and  still  confined  to 
niper.  In  fact,  we  mostly  treat  our i country. 

eroes  as  barbarous  nations  in  South  America  

ave  been  known  to  treat  their  deities,  “Balance  of  Power.”  What  crimes 
ame  y,  with  frequent  flagellation.  You  pro-!  a**e  committed  in  rhy  name'  Twenty- 
.erefore  a man  Very  mUch;  you  ought'  five  years  agx>  Winwood  Reade,  a brave 

-a  Is™  =5™™  - ==  St 

y telling  him,  that  though  you  are  a *5^  ,the  Mlddle  A?es,  when  war  was 
ranger  and  have  no  right  to  Intrude  upon  thu  °n  y pursuit  of  a gentleman,  and 
I'm.  yet  you  cannot  resist  telling  him  that  w“en  conquest  was  the  only  ambition 
i has  done  rightly  here,  or  that  he  has  done  i°f  Kings'  11  is  now  suited  only  for  the 
rongly  there,  or  that  there  ls  something 1 Hi&hlands  of  Abyssinia. 
iat  he  might  do  that  would  benefit  the 
orld  largely,  and  redound  to  his  own  credit, 
short,  you  are  copiously  suggestive,  and  the 
ifortunate  man  has  to  read  all  your  sug- 
?stions. 


Does  any  sane  man  believe  for  a mo- 
ment  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  Influenced  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  a statue  to  be  I 
erected  at  public  expense  to  Gen.  Banks 
| because  It  remembered  he  once  hap- 
pend  to  be  “a  poor  bobbin  boy”?  On 
|the  other  hand,  does  any  sane  man  be- 
lieve that  because  a public  man  was 
(once  "a  poor  bobbin  boy”  he  should, 
on  account  of  that  very  fact,  be  hon- 
ored by  a statue? 

The  erection  of  a statue  to  a public 
man  is  a serious  affair.  The  question, 
“Is  he  worthy  of  such  honor?"  is  the 
■first  one  to  be  asked.  He  may  have 
been  a student  at  Harvard:  he  may 
ibave  been  a printer’s  devil;  he  may 
have  been  “a  poor  bobbin  boy”;  he 
-may  have  been  an  idler  in  his  youth; 
-but  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
one  decisive  question. 

I It  is  easy  to  compose  a pathetic  scene  in  a 
novel,  or  a loud  article  in  a magazine  by 
contrasting  Dives  lunching  on  turtle  at 
-Birch's  with  Lazarus  feeding  on  garbage  in 
a cellar.  But  the  poor  man  loses  nothing 
because  another  man  is  rich.  The  Communist 
l«night  as  well  denounce  one  man  for  enjoying 
excellent  health,  while  another  man  ls  a 
victim  to  consumption. 

And  so  the  will  of  the  late  Howard 
Potter  is  in  no  way  the  business  of  the 
community.  The  disposal  of  the  prop- 
erty concerns  only  the  family— which 
-of  course  includes  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter and  Mr.  Bellew. 


Names  are  serious  things.  The  name  of  the 
I.mperor  of  Japan  is  never  known  to  his 
subjects  during  bis  life.  And  the  people  of 
Ancient  Borne  never  knew  the  true  and 
proper  name  of  their  own  City,  which  1s  In- 
deed. among  the  things  that  have  utterly 
I perished.  It  was  concealed  as  the  most  aw- 
ful of  all  mysteries,  lest  If  it  were  known  to 
the  enemies  of  the  City,  they  might  by  force 
of  oharms  and  incantations  deprive  it  of  the 
Rid  of  Its  tutelary  Gods.  Names  are  serious 
things,  bo  serious  that  no  man  since  Adam 
has  been  able,  except  by  special  Inspiration.’ 
to  invent  one  which  should  be  perfectly 
- significant.  Moreover,  there  are  many  more 
things  In  the  World  than  there  are  names 
lor  them. 


Again  there  is  dispute  concerning  the 
proper  name  for  Greater  New  York. 
There  is  but  one  name,  and  is  It  pos- 
sible that  it  will  be  rejected?  It  ls  a 
glorious,  sonorous,  characteristic,  hls- 
j'torlcal  name.  Manhattan;  or  if  you 
-prefer,  Mannahatta.  Walt  Whitman 
knew  this  long  before  Gov.  Black  oould 
hold  a pen. 

I was  asking  for  something  specific  and 
perfect  for  my  city, 

Whereupon,  lo!  upsprang  the  aboriginal 
name ! 

Now  I see  what  there  is  in  a name,  a word, 
liquid,  sane,  unruly,  musical,  self- 
sufficient; 

I see  that  the  word  of  my  city  is  that  word 
up  there.” 


The  names  left  by  the  aborigines 
have  been  too  much  neglected,  or 
openly  flouted  by  the  genteel  person. 
“Natural  breaths,  sounds  of  rain  and  winds, 
calls  as  of  birds  and  animals  In  the 
woods,  syllabled  to  us  for  names; 
Okonee,  Koosa,  Ottawa,  Monongahela,  Sauk, 
Natchez,  Chattahoochee,  Kaqueta,  Oro- 
nocoo, 

Wabash,  Miami,  Saginaw,  Chippewa,  Osh- 
kosh, Walla-Walla.” 


The  union  painters  of  this  city  may 
ell  be  happy  over  the  establishment  of 
e eight-hour  day.  The  light  is  best 
om  8 A.  M.  till  4 P.  M..  and  there  are 
w sitters  who  have  the  endurance  to 


fourth  Concur!;  of  the  Cecilia  Closes 
Its  Twenty-First  Season— A Mis- 
cellaneous Program— Miss  Aus 
der  Obe,  Pianist,  Assisted. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  concert  of 


ay  in  one  position  over  eight  hours  fourth  and  the  last  concert  of 

tether  they  are  painted  as  statesmen  , 2iSt  season  of  the  Cecilia  was  given 
th  a purple,  tasseled  curtain  ana  0 | last  evening  in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Lang 


th  a purple,  tasseled  curtain  and  ai ,,  -P- — » 

conducted.  There  was  a large  and  ap- 


;under  storm  behind  them,  or  as  phil- c°nducted-  There 
throptsts  in  the  act  of  signing  « P|ausive  audience, 
eck. 


Uay  6,  1870,  Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
is  sore  distressed  by  the  sickness  of 
a brother  Jules,  for  he  knew  the  in- 
-table  result;  and  he  made  this  singu- 
memorandum:  "In  my  misfortune  I 
t hard-hearted  toward  other  unfortu- 
tes,  and  for  the  first  time.  When  I 
et  a beggar,  I say  ‘I  have  nothing 
you’  in  a-  merciless  way  that  aston- 
es  me.”  And  have  you  not— you  who 
j>  often  a good  Samaritan— have  you 
: felt  under  the  same  condition  the 
ne  hardness  and  brutality  toward  the 
>r  or  the  suffering?  Perhaps  this 
nes  from  the  spirit  of  perversity  You 

1 to  yourself.  "Now,  ever  shou  t ““  °r  cnorus’.  and  th 
s gentle  and  the . atter  waa  impure. 


>e  gentle  and  generous;”  and  then 
Demon  compels  you  to  extravagant 
oil.  Or  the  sight  of  the  misery  of 
>ther  wounds  your  vanity;  you  say, 
hat  right  has  he  to  suffer  in  my 
sence;  am  I not  the  chief  of  suf- 
3rs  today?  What  impudence  for  him 
compete  with  me  in  woe!  Get  out 
miserable  vagabond!  How  dare 
with  your  petty  trouble  Intrude 
my  grief!  ” 


The  program  Included  part  songs  by 
BattishiU,  Elgar,  Miss  Lang,  Brahms, 
Rhelnberger,  Tschaikowsky,  Illiffe;  the 
folk  song,  "From  a by-gone  day,”  and 
a crucifixus,”  by  Lotti.  The  pieces  by 
BattishiU  ("Amidst  the  Myrtles”),  El- 
gar (Spanish  Serenade),  Tschaikowsky 
(Legend)  were  the  most  interesting,  al- 
though the  rhythm  of  the  serenade  was 
not  caught  at  first,  and  the  pianist,  Mr. 
Phippen,  and  the  chorus  were  at  cross- 
purposes.  The  charming-  song  by  Bat- 
tishill,  and  Tschaikowsky’s  plaintive 
Legend,  with  its  frequent  suggestions  of 
plain-song,  were  especially  well  sung. 
Full  justice  was  not  given  to  Rhein- 
berger  s "Water  Fay”  by  either  con- 
ductor or  chorus,  and  the  intonation  of 
Who  in  the 


To  W.  L.:  The  street  in  Paris  now 
Badly,  hoiriMy  famous  was  named  Jean 
Goujon,  after  the  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect (1515-1572)  who  was  killed  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  as  he  worked  on 
a scaffold  decorating  the  Louvre.  The 
street  was  laid  out  in  1S23. 

"No  sort  of  inspection  seems  to  have 
been  made  In  advance  by  municipal  or 
police  authorities  or  by  the  Prefect 
of  Police.  The  structure  was  very 
combustible.”  And  are  there  no  halls 
inns,  churches  in  Boston  that  are 
known  to  everyone  as  man-traps’  We 
have  in  mind  a hall  that  holds  from 
2500  to  3000  people.  It  is  often  crowded 
with  citizens  and  citlzenesses  of  all 
.stations  in  life.  The  stairs  are  long, 
narrow,  with  many  snug  accommoda- 
tions for  a blockade.  If  there  should 
,be  a Are,  the  loss  of  life  would  be  ap- 
palling. But  the  lessons  taught  by  a 
calamity  are  soon  forgotten.  By  the 
Vay,  do  you  remember  there  was  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  Boston  about  two 
months  ago?  Men  and  women  were 
killed  and  property  was  destroyed. 
There  was  hot  indignatidh  for— almost 
a week. 


Here  is  Boston,  for  instance.  In  the 
Back  Bay  we  find  homage  to  genteel 
England,  from  Arlington  to  Hereford. 


Apartment-houses  are  snobbish  In  their 
titles.  And  why  should  private  or  pub- 
lic taverns  In  Boston  be  known  as  the 
Tuilerles  or  La  Touralne? 


A woman  in  Boston  wishes  a divorce 
because  her  husbanU  “hates  work.” 
She  should  be  more  tolerant  and  philo- 
sophical. Sloth  is  the  natural  state  of 
man. 


here  is  excitement  in  New  York 
te  because  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
tderbilt  is  on  the  iist  of  jurors  sum- 
ted  to  serve  in.  the  Dutchess  County 
rt.  "Will  he  serve?”  “Will  he  be 
jsed?”  “Will  he  pay  a fine?”  But 
' should  not  even  “multi-million- 
s”  be  put  to  some  good  use?  We  re- 
nber  the  thrill  of  pride  in  the  Back 
when  Mr.  J.  M.  Sears  consented  to 
■e  here  as  a Juror.  His  conduct  was 
•lied  as  heroic;  and  -when  he  handed 
it  cigars  to  his  fellow-jurymen, 
ig  men  wept. 

Hon.  Walter  Pepys  believes  the 
■a  should  be  pronounced  Pepy. 
ft  Is  the  traditional  pronunciation  at 
,'"c  .Igrc,  England.  A writer  in  Notes 
ri£S  is.  of.  .the  opinion  that  the 


world  translated  The  Drinking  Glee  by 
Brahms.  Observe  this  shiftless  work. 

"Oh  ye  gracious  ones.  Charmenten’ 

For  the  answering  Echo'S  swing. 

Hear  us.  jovial  Muslkanten, 

To  ye  all  our  homage  bring.” 

And,  pray,  what  does  this  mean? 

"Each  one  sips,  thinks  of  his  fairest, 

And  who  no  ’one-only’  knows; 

And  he  drinks  to  all  the  rarest 
Cheer  to  Beauty  all  that  Mows.” 

"Cheer  to  Beauty  all  that  blows”! 
This  reminds  me  of  those  magnificent 
lines; 

"Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the  shore. 

And  spectral  negroes  bleach  upon  the  floor.” 
Miss  Lang’s  part-song,  "Bonnie  ran 
the  Burnle  down,"  Is  without  rhythm  or 
color;  a dull  thing,  clumsily  written, 
amorphous. 

*** 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  played  with 
breadth,  solidity  and  frankness  the  In- 
evitable Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D minor, 
written  by  Bach  for  organ  and  trans- 
cribed by  Tauslg.  She  also  played  two 
of  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words, 
the  first  of  them,  F major,  a piece  of 
flabby  sentimentalism,  the  second  the 
familiar  Spinning  Song,  which  she  gave 
with  such  crispness  of  rhythm  that  she 


Ten  to  one  the  delegates  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Congress  have  already  re- 
ceived letters  from  passionate  collec- 
tors begging  stamps. 

The  Tri-Mount  Theosophical  Society 
should  not  be  discouraged  because  the 
audience  at  the  last  meeting  was  only 
'lCMn  number— six  women  and  four  men 
—‘‘and  one  of  the  men  went  out  early.” 
One  of  the  Select  Sentences  of  Sextus, 
the  Pythagorean,  is  this:  “You  should 
'not  dare  to  speak  of  God  to  the  multi- 
tude.” 


j 


When  Block  in  1614  coasted  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  he  dis- 
covered the  Connecticut  River  and 
named  it  Fresh.  He  explored  Narra- 
ganset  Bay  and  named  it  the  Bay  of 
Nassau.  Fortunately  in  these  Instances 
there  was  a survival  of  the  fittest. 


Good  news  from  New  York!  Mr. 
Huneker  assures  us  that  “Henry  Barn- 
abee,  the  Boy  Wonder  of  New  England, 
has  just  signed  a lease  for  10  more 
years  on  life.” 


The  report  of  the  convention  of  the 
National  League  of  Musicians  at  Kan- 
sas City  is  put  appropriately  under  the 
head  “Labor  Troubles.” 

An  American  In  Paris— we  see  him 
now,  as  he  tries  through  patriotic  mo- 
tives to  enjoy  an  “American  drink”  at 
a caf£  frequented  by  his  countrymen — 
says  he  has  found  the  loadstone,  the 
one  thing  desirable  and  irresistible,  the 
“clou”  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 
He  is  prepared  to  reproduce  the  railway 
jSmash  spectacle  which  was  given  at 
Crush  City.  The  Daily  Messenger 
adds:  “He  feels  sure  that  a real  live 

railway  smash  would  be  a great  attrac- 
tion at  the  exhibition,  and  it  will  be 
i the  fault  of  the  selection  committee 
If  his  idea  is  not  adopted.  Old  engines 
and  ancient  rolling  stock,  he  remarks, 
lare  not  wanting  in  the  country,  and 


A dramatic  department  has  been 
added  to  the  Musical  Courier  (N.  Y.). 
It  is  edited  by  two  brilliant,  sympa- 
thetic, fearless  young  men,  James 
Haneker  and  Vance  Thompson.  The 
issue  of  May  5 contains,  besides  other 
extremely  interesting  matter,  a study 
of  Hauptmann’s  “Buried  Bell”  and  the 
art  of  Agnes  Sorma,  the  Berlin  aetress, 
who  just  closed  her  short  engagement 
in  New  York,  a discussion  of  the  Froh- 
m antic  theatrical  trust,  a savage  and 
refreshing  attack  on  BrunetiCre,  an  es- 
say on  Hamlet  by  Paul  Bourget.  "The 
Prompter,”  a department  that  enlivened 
the  late  Recorder,  appears  again,  and 
the  gossip  about  Odette  Tyler,  "a  pe- 
culiarly American  type  of  gracious 
girlhood,”  and  young  Mr.  Woodruff, 
“pretty,  effeminate  and  self-conscious," 
will  amuse  those  who  saw  "Secret 
Service.” 

An  advertisement  reads:  "A  new 

conjugation— good,  better,  the  good  Mr. 
Best.”  H — m!  Let’s  see.  Hasn't  “con- 
jugation” something  to  do  with  verbs, 
not  adjectives? 


The  English  radicals  have  been 
avenged.  Emma  Albanl  sang  the  na- 
tional  anthem  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Primrose  League. 

Mackerel  are  already  plentiful,  and 
I the  season  ls  said  to  be  unusually 
promising.  Eat  them  freely,  and  leave 
I meat  for  a season.  If  the  smell  dls- 
I tresses  you,  follow  the  example  of  the 
| French  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Broil 
the  fish  with  fennel,  and  it  will  be  per- 
fumed. Compare  Milton — "A  savory 
odor  more  pleased  my  sense,  Than 
smell  of  sweetest  Fennel.”  Fennel  ls 
also  good  for  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

They  liked  perfumed  food  in  those 
days.  The  cook  always  had  musk  and 
amber  In  the  hand.  Thus  capons  were 
stuffed  with  musk  sugar  plums;  green 
walnuts  were  sprinkled  with  rose 
I water;  certain  dishes  were  dashed  with 


t.i 


1 


lie  tuw  1 

on  the 


[soot:  rissoles,  fritters,  and  eggs  were 
; al'vfcys  scented. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Brahmsiana— Likes  and 
Dislikes  of  the  Composer. 


An  Opinion  by  Haziitt — Lilli 
Lehmann  Extols  Old  Days. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


There  has  been  talk  concerning  the  I 
enormous  price  paid  Cal v 6 for  concert  I 
appearances.  Hazlitt  said  many  years  f 
ago.  “It  has  been  usual  to  raise  a very  I 
unjust  clamor  against  the  enormous 
salaries  of  public  singers,  actors,  and 
so  on.  Tills  matter  seems  reducible  to 
a moral  equation.  They  are  paid  out 
, of  money  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  the  strictest  sense;  and  if  thex 
did  not  bring  certain  sums  into  the 
| treasury,  the  Managers  would  not  en- 
! gage  them.  These  sums  are  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals 
to  whom  their  performance  gives  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  pleasure.  The 
' talents  of  a singer,  actor,  etc.,  are, 
therefore,  worth  just  as  much  as  they 
will  fetch.” 

These  people  are  luxuries — like  unto 
terrapin,  old  lace,  scarce  editions  of 
books.  If  you  want  them,  you  buy 
them,  even  though  you  know  at  the 
time  your  action  is  extravagant. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  j 
acquired  by  some  mysterious  mental  j 
operation  the  belief  that  “The  Mes- 
siah" is  distinctively  a Christmas  ora- 
torio. To  the  Royal  Choral  Society  of 
London  the  oratorio  is  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  Good  Friday.  The  amount 
of  It  is  that,  as  it  was  written  not  for 
any  special  day  but  for  charity,  so  it 
may  be  given  vith  propriety  on  any 
Sunday,  feast-day  or  week-day.  But 
what  an  excellent  idea  it  would  be  to 
put  it  on  the  shelf  for  two  or  three 
years.  Toujours  perdrix— as  our  Cana- 
dian friends  say. 

* . 

* * 

The  foreign  music  papers  are  full  of 
stories  about  Brahms. 

He  was  fond  of  literature,  German 
and  foreign,  and  especially  fond  of  his- 
tory. Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
was  working  on  a Military  History  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War! 

Here  are  instances  of  his  grim  humor. 
His  heavy  piano  touch  was  well  known. 
Once  he  was  playing  with  a 'cellist, 
who  said  to  him:  “But  I can’t  hear  my- 

“You  are  in  luck,”  replied  Brahms. 

On  another  occasion  a singer  be- 
sought him  to  give  her  a manuscript 
— song,  written  especially  for  her.  “You 
will  sing  my  posthumous  songs,"  was 
the  amiable  answer.  His  admirers  kept 
begging  him  to  write  an  opera.  “If  I 
had  written  a first  opera  that  had 
made  a fiasco,  I should  certainly  write 
a second;  but  I cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  write  the  first.  It  seems  to  me 
the  same  thing  as  marriage.”  And  once 
when  he  was  more  caustic  than  ever, 
as  he  took  leave  of  the  company,  he 
said,  with  a smile:  “If  there  is  anyone 
here  whose  feelings  I have  forgotten  to 
hurt,  I hope  he  will  excuse  me.” 

Brahms  was  very  fond  of  German 
art  and  artists.  He  corresponded  with 
Menzel,  the  Berlin  painter,  and  he  had 
a high  regard  for  Klinger  at  Leipsic. 
He  was  not  free  from  national  preju- 
dices; he  hated  Englishmen  and  was 
fond  of  Italians.  He  enjoyed  Switzer- 
land, and  in  earlier  yearj  went  each 
Rummer  to  the  Lake  of  Thun;  later  he 
visited  the  Austrian  Alps  in  summer. 

| He  admired  Goldmark  and  was  close 
I to  him.  He  was  reluctant  to  give  an 
opinion,  however,  concerning  “The 
| Queen  of  Sheba”  (although  he  wag  in- 
I strumental  in  organizing  a banquet  to 
the  composer  after  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  first  performance),  so  that 
' a Vienna  wit  one  evening  parodied 
! Brahms’s  manner  of  compliment  as 
I follows:  “Yes,  gentlemen— Goldmark— 

; hm,  hm — one  must  allow  that  it  is  an 
: opera,  hm— i was  present,  gentlemen— 
| hm.  ‘The  Queen  of  Sheba' — Goldmark— 
’v;  there  is  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  it  is  an 
'ipera,  the  first  performance  of  which 
saw— ‘The  Queen  of  Sheba,’  hm,  hm 
. delicate  point— hm,  hm,  Karl  Gold- 
'k.”  There  was  laughter.  Brahms, 
•n  the  face,  arose,  somewhat  pro- 
. and  answered:  “It  Is  possible, 

en,  that  1 said  this;  if  I did,  I 
to  you,  I expressed  my  con- 


The  last  operatic  performance 

was  that  of  Goldmark’s  "Cricket  on 
Hearth.”  He  was  very  weak  when  ' 
Strauss’s  "Goddess  of  Reason”  was 
given  for  the  first  time,  but  he  sat  in 
Hanslick’s  box  until  he  felt  so  slclc  that 
he  left  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  A 
great  admirer  of  Marcella  Sembrlch, 
he  called  on  her  and  apologized  for  his 
absence  front  her  concert. 

The  clergyman,  Hr.  von  Zimmerman, 
said  at  the  funeral  that  Brahms  cared 
for  three  things  as  much  as  his  art: 
his  German  Bible,  for  he  was  a staunch 
Lutheran:  children,  who,  known  or  un- 
known, rich  or  poor,  were  always  near 
him  and  trusted  him:  and  poverty, 

which  he  relieved  generously  and  mod- 
| estly,  although  in  his  own  expenses  he 
j was  almost  miserly. 

| His  funeral  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  wreaths  were  sent.  The  procession 
from  the  house,  Carlsgasse  4,  stopped  at 
the  craped  door  of  the  building  of  the 
Musikverein.  There  were  addresses. 

, and  Brahms’s  chorus  “Fahr#wohl"  was 
sung.  At  the  church  in  the  Dorotheen- 
! gasse  the  choir  sang  Mendelssohn’s 
“Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath’’  and 
the  Male  Society  sang  Reissiger’s 
“Wanderers  Nachtlied.” 

Brahms  left  no  signed  will.  He  had 
intended  to  make  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music,  Vienna,  his  chief 
legatee,  and  there  was  a draught  to 
this  effect.  His  property  amounted  to 
about  $70,000,  which  was  deposited  in  a 
Berlin  bank.  His  musical  library  and 
his  autographs  were  to  go  to  the  sar,. 
Vienese  society.  Some  weeks  befc<e  his 
death  he  gave  the  majority  ofTTis  man- 
uscripts to  the  librarian  of  this  so- 
ciety. As  he  died  intestate,  his  heir  is 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
born:  but  the  authorities  of  that  city 
are  disposed,  it  is  said,  to  waive  their 
claim  to  the  property.  His  nearest  rela- ! 
tives  were  his  step-mother  and  a step- 
sister, for  whom  he  had  long  provided. 
He  left  a legacy  of  15,000  florins  to  hisi 
nurse,  Mrs.  Truxa.  There  was  little  of 
value  found  in  his  unpublished  work; 
there  were  a few  songs  and  a choral; 
book.  It  was  his  wish  to  be  cremated, 
but  he  was  buried  near  Beethoven  and 
Schubert. 

*** 

Cesium  Wagner  wrote  an  extraordi- 
nary letter  to  Hans  Richter  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Brahms,  in  which  she  said:  “My  long 

absence  from  the  whole  world  of  con- 
certs has  left  me  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  compositions  of  the  deceased. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  life, 
with  the  exception  of  one  chamber 
music  piece,  no  one  of  his  works  which 
have  attained  such  reputation  and 
praise  has  been  heard  by  me.  * * * 
But  I have  not  remained  ignorant  as 
to  how  noble  his  feeling's  and  position 
were  with  respect  to  our  art,  and  I 
know  his  intelligence  was  too  great  for 
him  to  ignore  what  perhaps  interested 
him  little  and  his  character  too  noble 
to  allow  any  hostility  to  appear.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 

note  that  Brahms  regarded  “Carmen” 
as  the  greatest  opera  of  late  years. 

* * * 

Raabe  and  Plothow  of  Berlin  have 
published  a little  pamphlet  by  Lilli 
Lehmann,  entitled  “Auf  der  Festbiihne 
in  Bayreuth  1875-1876,”  -which  first  ap 


August  Ehrl.'dii'^^WWpWRctor  at 
Dresden,  died  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Harlclfee  DarclSe,  Luisa  Tetrazzini  and 
Ibos  are  In  the  opera  company  at  Ma- 
drid. 

They  did  not  care  much  for  Isidor  de 
Lara's  opera  “Amy  Robsart”  at  May- 
enee. 

Lillian  Blauvelt  sails  for  Europe  June 
2.  She  will  sing  in  London,  and  later 
at  Bayreuth. 

Mr.  Lohse  has  given  the  complete 
wardrobe  of  the  late  time.  Klafski  to 
Mrs.  Nordica. 

Mrs.  Mantelll,  Cremoninl,  Ancona  and 
de  Grandi  will  begin  a concert  tour 
early  In  October. 

Wormser  and  Adorer's  ballet, 
“L'Etoile.”  will  be  produced  at  the 
Paris  OpCra  the  15th. 

Xaver  Scharwenka,  at  the  end  of  his 
concert  trip  in  the  West  and  Mexico, 
will  sail  for  Europe. 

A string  quartet  by  Ragghianti,  whose 
early  death  was  a loss  to  music,  was 
performed  lately  at  Liege. 

Agnes  Witting,  a singer  who  met 
with  success  in  England,  has  moved 
from  Dresden  to  London. 

"Yannha,’’  a three-act  lyric  drama  by 
Charles  Nougu6s,  a 22-year  old  ama- 
teur, was  given  at  Bordeaux. 

Gustave  Mahler,  conductor  at  Ham- 
burg, has  been  engaged  as  conductor 
at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna. 

Giuseppe  Pacini,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous singer  Regina  Pacini,  will  man- 
age the  San  Carlos  Theatre  at  Lisbon. 

Mrs.  Roger-Miclos,  the  celebrated 
pianist,  is  resurrecting  in  Paris  the 
works  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Rust  (1739- 
1796.)  ' 

Puccini’s  “La  Boheme”  was  produced 
-for  the  first  time  in  England  at  Man- 
chester by  the  Carl  Rosa  company, 
April  22. 

A spectacular  ballet  by  Armand  Sii- 
vestre,  music  by  Messager  and  Pugno, 
wi'.l  be  produced  at  the  Marigny  Thea- 
tre, Paris. 

Dr.  Garrett,  organist  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  died  April  9.  His 
anthems  are  well-known  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  62.  - 

sHalhvy’s  “Fee  aux  roses’’  first  per- 
formed at  the  Opfira-Comique,  Paris, 
Oct.  1,  1S49,  was  revived  at  the  Thhatre- 
Lyrique  last  month. 

Mrs.  Berglioc  Ibsen,  daughter  of 
Bjornson  and  daughter-in-law  of  the 
dramatist,  made  her  debut  as  a singer 
at  Christiania  April  5. 

Siegfried  Wagner,  they  say,  has  com-  1 
posed  a comic  opera  in  three  acts. 
Otto  Lessmann  says  that  any  opera  by 
Siegfried  will  be  comic. 

The  19th  annual  concert  compliment- 
ary to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Gallison  will  be 
given  in  Berkeley  Hall,  Berkeley  Street, 
Monday  evening,  the  17th. 

Geraldine  Ulmar  sailed  for  Europe 
April  10.  She  will  devote  the  summer 
to  the  study  of  music  in  Paris,  and  re- 
turn to  America  in  the  fall. 

The  first  act  of  “Nita,”  an  opera  by 
Legrand  Howland,  an  American,  was 
performed  in  Paris,  April  20.  Miss 
Minnie  Tracey  sang  the  chief  part. 

Edward  German  conducted  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet  suite  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
April  10.  The  music  was  written  for 
Forbes  Robertson’s  revival  of  the  play. 

Carl  Prill,  violinist,  will  leave  Leip- 
sic in  the  fall  to  be  the  first  concert- 
master  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House  and 
a Professor  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory.- 

Admirers  of  Vieuxtemps,  with  Mar- 
sick  at  their  head,  propose  to  raise  a 
statue  to  him.  A concert  was  given  for 
this  purpose  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
May  2.  i 

Martucci  refused  an  offer  to  succeed 
the  late  Bazzini  as  Director  of  the 
Milan  Conservatory.  He  prefers  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  School  at  Bo- 
logna. 

Rachel  Hoffmann,  the  Belgian  pianist, 
will  give  concerts  in  this  country  next 


peared  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  It  season  I ^««yatthe 


is  a wail  over  the  lost  glory'  of  Bay- 
reuth, which  she  first  saw  in  1874.  Yes, 


Brussels  Conservatory  in  1889,  at  the 
age  of  16. 

Franchetti’s  “Monsieur  von  Pour- 


they  were  indeed  glorious  days,  when  ceaugnac,”  a comic  opera  founded  on 
Lilli  and  her  mother  first  stopped  at  Molifere’s  comedy,  failed  at  la  Scala, 
the  tavern  “Sonne.”  Listen  to  her.  “At  Milan  when  it  was  produced  for  the 
table  d’hbte  were  the  fat,  old  landlord  , , 


and  his  wife  and  a Bavarian  Captain. 


Lord  Rayleigh  states  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  which  has 


A good  soup,  a piece  of  beef  with  been  ascertained  as  audible  by  the 
horse  radish  sauce,  a meal  puddin 


and  a glass  of  beer  cost  only  60 
pfennig  (15  cents)  and  were  very  good.” 

Yes,  it  is  very, different  now,  Lilli.  You 
were  younger  then,  and  your  voice  was 
fresher,  and  your  figure  was  slighter. 

The  hook  gives  an  entertaining  ae- 
I count  of  the  life  led  by  the  singers  with 
j Wagner  before  the  foreigners  descend- 
ed In  swarms,  before  the  temple  of  art 
became  a raree-show.  The  attacks  of 
Lilli  upon  Coslma  and  the  modern  per- 
formances  are  amusing  and  no  doubt 
I true  in  large  measure. 

| Another  little  pamphlet  by  her.  pub- 
! lished  by  the  same  firm,  is  “Was  ieh 
| fiber  die  mode-rne  Gesangskunst  denkc.”  rope  April  29.  He  will  return  in  Sep- 
I This  proclamation  of  her  ideas  about  ; tember  for  the  Worcester  festival  He 
” . will  in  n the  Damrosch  Oneratio  Corn- 


human  ear  to  be  24.  The  highest  is, 
about  20,000. 

Teresina  Tua  has  asked  Guillaume 
to  make  a bust  of  Lambert  Massart, 
her  teacher,  and  she  will  give  it  to  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  taught 
for  nearly  half  a century. 

A symphonic  poem,  “Life  a Dream” 
(after  a poem  by  Orillparzer),  by  an 
American.  James  K.  Pleasants,  was 
performed  at  an  invitation  concert,  Ber- 
lin, April  12,  for  the  first  time. 

“Rip  Van  Winkle,”  a romantic  opera 
comedy  in  three  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Jules  Jordan,  will  be  produced 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  Prov- 
idence May  24,  by  the  Bostonians. 

Mr.  David  Bisnham  sailed  for  Eu- 


slnging  deserves  more  serious  consid- 
eration than  X can  give  it  today.  Her 
I views  are  of  extreme  interest  to  all 
i who  sing  and  listen.  I propose  to  quote 
freely  from  the  book  next  Sunday. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Prof  Dr.  J.  Wolff,  music  director  at 
i Bonn,  died  April  4. 

I Spinelli’H  opera,  “A  basso  porto,” 
pleased  In  Breslau.  ' 

Katherine  Fisk  Is  engaged  for  the 
Halit;  concert,  Dec.  2. 

Streets  in  Vienna  are  to  be  named 
after  Bruckner  and  Brahms. 

Giordano's  “Andrea  Chenier”  met 
with  great  success  at  Moscow. 

Arthur  Sullivan  will  compose  a can- 
tata for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1898. 

“Tannhiiuser”  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Africa  at  Algiers,  Mar  ’ 25. 

A ballet.  “Dllara,”  music  ,y  Van 
Darnnu  , m<-t  with  success  at  Ghent. 


will  join  the  Damrosch  Operatic  Com- 
pany at  Philadelphia  in  November. 

Fred  Solomon  and  Helen  Bertram  will 
be  among  the  principals. of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Comique  Company,  which 
will  begin  a series  of  light  operas  at  tl\a 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  May  15.v 

“Die  Haliiger,”  a tragic  opera  in 
three  acts,  founded  on  a novel  by  Per- 
fall.  music  by  Friedrich  C.  Koch,  of 
Berlin,  formerly  ’cellist  in  the  Opera 
orchestra,  met  with  success  at  Co- 
logne. l 

Verdi  wishes  to  he  buried  in  a garden 
of  his  villa  of  Sant’  Agnta  by  the  side 
of  his  wife.  The  Prefect  of  Plaisanee 
has  been  asked  by  him  permission  to 
build  two  modest  tombs  to  receive  their 
bodies. 

Vincent  d’lnd.v  now  knows  fame.  His 
opera  “Ferva a!”  has  been-  parodied. 
The  parody,  “Fer-h-val,”  at  the  Alca- 
zar, Brussels,  by  “Vindy  Clncens"  (Nazy 
wrote  the  music)  Is  said  to  be  Intense- 
ly funny. 


A new  opera,  “Jacqueline,” 
by  Cain  and  Adenis,  mvsic  by  Georges 
Pfeiffer,  will  very  likely  be  brought 
out  before  the  1st  of  June  at  the  Optra 
Comique  with  Mrs.  de  Nuovino  in  the 
chief  part. 

Marie  Halton  sailed  April  28.  on  the 
Paris,  for  England  She  will  return 
in  September  to  appear  In  a new  comic 
opera  entitled  the  “Typewriter  Girl,” 
which  will  be  produced  at  the  Broad- 
way Theatre. 

At  a concert  of  American  composers 
! given  in  Berlin  April  17  pieces  by  Ernest 
Carter,  Otto  Floersheim,  Edmund 
Hertz,  Charles  Hulton  and  Arthur 
Nevin  were  given.  The  pieces  were  not 
relished  by  Otto  Lessmann. 

A concert  of  chamber  music  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Alice  A.  Cummings,  pi- 
anist; Thomas  C.  Cummings,  violinist; 
T.  H.  Cabot,  ’cellist,  and  Sullivan  A. 
Sargent,  bass,  in  Union  Hall,  Brookline, 
Saturday  afternoon  at  3.30  o’clock. 

A Libera  me  by  Samuel  Rousseau  for 
voices,  organ  and  orchestra,  gave  much 
pleasure  April  16  at  a Paris  Conserva- 
tory concert.  The  piece  in  its  original 
form  for  voices,  organ  and  strings  was 
first  produced  at  Saint-Clotilde  in  1885. 

The  directors  of  the  Scottish  Orches- 
tra, conducted  first  by  Henschel,  then 
by  Ives,  have  lost  money,  and  will  not 
resume  concerts  without  a further, 
guarantee  of  £8000.  The  original  sub-j 
beription  was  £24,000.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  £20,000. 

Teresina  Tua,  the  Countess  Franchi 
Vernay,  played  a concerto  by  Bruch  at] 
a Paris  Conservatory  concert  April  16.[ 
It  was  in  1880— when  she  was  13  year; 
old— that  she  took  by  unanimous  vot 
the  only  first  prize  awarded  that  yea 
for  violin  playing  at  the  Conservatory.] 
“Miss  Duff  (Mile.  Dayrold)  of  Bosto: 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  a Cannes  paper  :| 
Mile.  Dayrold  made  a successful  dSbu 
as  an  artist  of  authority  and  convic 
tion.  She  is  a good  comedian,  as  well1 
as  the  possessor  of  a very  agreeable1 
voice.”  She  sang  the  part  of  Marguer- 
ite. 

Wellingsboro’,  England,  boasts  a child 
phenomenon  in  Master  Eddie  Child  Fur- 
ness, who.  at  the  mature  age  of  five 
and  a half  years,  has  just  passed  the 
Trinity  College  local  examination  in 
pianoforte  playing  with  honors,  having 
gained  full  marks  for  studies,  solo  and 
scales. 

Advanced  pupils  of  Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Her- 
vey  and  Miss  Margaret  House,  assisted 
by  Robert  A.  Seaman,  Miss  Gertrude 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Edith  Bridges,  Miss  Mary 
Hinds,  Miss  Angenette  G.  Nickerson, 
John  Hawes  and  others,  will  give  a con- 
cert at  Union  Hall  Wednesday  evening, 
at  7.45  o’clock. 

The  Musical  Courier  of  New  York 
has  added  an  extensive  dramatic  de- 
partment to  its  entertaining  columns. 
This  new  department  will  be  managed 
by  Mr.  James  Huneker  and  Mr.  Vance 
Thompson,  whose  names  are  a guar- 
antee for  brilliancy  and  freedom  from 
the  fetters  of  conventionalism. 

A new  mass  in  D minor  by  Adolph 
Samuel  was  performed  at  the  Ghent 
Conservatory  April  17  for  the  first  time. 
The  composer  has  built  the  mass  on 
themes  of  nlain-song  respected  abso- 
lutely in  their  melodic  march  and 
rhythmic  structure,  but  he  has  not 
shunned  chromatic  harmonization. 

A concert  for  the  benefit  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Industrial  and  Rescue  Work 
will  be  given  in  Steirert  Hall  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  3.30  o’clock.  Miss 
Marguerite  Bromley,  soprano;  Miss 
Alice  Robbins  Cole,  alto;  Miss  Alice 
K.  Gleason,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Schueck- 
er,  harper,  will  take  part  in  a diversi- 
fied and  interesting  program. 

“Gernot,”  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Gustav  Kastropp,  music  by 
Eugen  d’ Albert,  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  Mannheim  April  11.  The 
libretto  was  criticised  harshly.  The 
music  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
d'Albert's  two  preceding  operas.  The 
chief  singers  were  Mrs.  d’Albert,  Mrs. 
Sorger,  Miss  Heindl,  Kromer,  Mart, 
Krug,  Erl. 

Ernesto  Rossi’s  new  <^->era,  “Hal- 
malo,”  will  be  produced  soon  at  the 
National  Theatre.  Rome.  These  sing- 
ers have  been  engaged  for  the  spring 
season:  Sopranos,  Lina  Cerne-Wull- 

mann.  Elvira  Marconi,  Adelina  Blz- 
zini.  Esperia  Santorii,  Amalia.  Belloni; 
tenors,  Angelo  Brasi,  Luigi  Colazza; 
baritones,  Bellati,  Pitoni,  Zarone;  bass- 
es, Malatesta  and  Alberto  Stagno. 

The  words  of  the  Greek  national 
hymn  were  written  by  Denis  Salomes, 
an  Ionian  poet,  born  in  1390,  and  who 
died  at  Corfu  in  1857.  They  are  taken 
' from  his  Ode  to  Liberty.  The  music 
was  written  by  Ni'colas  M.antzaros, 
who  was  born  at  Corfu  in  1795.  He 
studied  under  Zingarelli  at  Naples.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  his  country  he  taught 
music  gratuitously,  and  in  1840  founded 
the  Philharmonic  Society  which  still 
bears  his  li-ame.  He  wrote  three  mass- 
es, svmphonles,  smaller  pieces,  books 
ion  theory  and  studies  of  Monsigny  and 
IMShul.  He  died  In  his  native  town  in 
1372.  A street  of  Athens  is  named  after 
him. 

The  testimonial  concert  to  be  tendered 
to  Mrs.  Bertha  Kelterborn  Monday 
night,  at  Turn  Hall,  No.  29  Middlesex 
Street,  promises  to  be  a distinct  suc- 
cess. The  concert  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boyiston  Schulver- 
ein  and  Boston  Turnverein.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  a chorus  by  Abt  and 
many  selections  from  Kreutzer's  de- 
lightful opera.  “Das  Nachlager  in  Gren- 
ada.” Mrs.  Kelterborn  will  sing  songs 
Ay  Brahms:  Mr.  Kuntz  will  play  violin 
jeces  by  Mackenzie  and  Schubert,  and 
ijiere  will  be  two  mov%mnts  from  Beet- 
Voven’s  serenade,  op.  8.  The  solos  in 
.he  excerpts  from  the  opera  will  be 
sung  by  Mrs.  Kelterborn,  Eliot  Hub- 
bard and  Clarence  Hay. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  thus  of 
Paderewski’s  playing  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  April  9:  "Paderewski 

look  the  pianoforte  part  in  Schumann’s 
Concerto  in  A minor  and  :n  Liszt’3 
Concerto  in  It  flat.  The  triumph  of  this 
extraordinary  artist  was  of  course  a 
foregone  conclusion,  yet,  we  imagine.  It 
was  not  quite  the  kind  of  triumph  that 
was  anticipated.  Men  have  sneered, 
and  have  been  largely  justified  in  s 
ing,  at  the  ’inner  meanings’  of 
matin;  yet  here  was  ,M.  Pad' 
most  ardently  engaged  not 


than  Evelyn's  Ufa  0f  Mrs.  Oodolphln. 
that  blameless  lady  with  n low-necked 
dress!  What  would  Do  Qulncey  be  as 
b human  being  without  his  opium  and 
Ms  acquaintance  with  Ann  and  the 
Malay?  Hazltt  would  be  merely  an 
essayist  addicted  to  tea  and  worship 
of  Napoleon,  wore  It  not  for  his  In-  | 
fatuatlon  for  Sarah  Walker,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a lodging-house  keeper,  the 
glassy-eyed  girl  "who  went  onwards  In 
b sort  of  wavy,  sinuous  manner,  like 
the  movements  of  a snake,"  Wo  are 
convinced  that  George  Washington  was 
not  the  prig  that  prudish  biographers 
have  described.  A man  may  be  promi- 
nent In  a club  or  In  government,  and 
yet  handicap  the  man  who  finally  takes 
his  life  by  his  culpable  negligence  to 
provide  fat  material. 


Old  Chimes  was  much  distressed  at  l 
hearing  that  a young  man  of  his  ac-  I 
quaintance  had  been  fired  by  his  em-  j 
ployer.  "Why  did  he  fire  him  tn  May?  j 
Why  did  he  not  wait  until  the  Fourth 
pf  July?  Then  there  would  have  been 
a certain  appropriateness  in  the  action.” 


u- 

phsntly  prdvlng 
that  master  to  be  a saint,  a prophet, 
and  a mystic.  For  the  moment,  that  Is 
to  say,  we  thoroughly  believed  him. 

We  saw  Schumann,  as  It  were,  sur- 
rounded by  a halo,  mysteriously  hint- 
ing at  an  ominous  future,  and  memo- 
rializing old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
and  battles  long  ago.  Was  it  Indeed 
Schumann  who  was  speaking  to  us? 

One  canuot  say.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever. that  in  the  hands  of  this  ma- 
gician we  were  transported  to  any  land 
that  he  desired.  This  Indeed  was  a 
veritable  Arabian  Nights  entertain- 
ment. With  Paderewski  the  Mghts 
shone,  gleamed,  danced,  and  were  dark- 
ened. A poet  has  said  that  the  miracle 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  Is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  universe  into  the  compass 
of  a ring.  That  was  the  miracle  which 
Paderewski  wrought  last  night;  he 
pursued  the  thoughts  ‘that  wander 
I through  eternity’  and  bound  them  be- 
tween the  limits  of  a bare  half  hour. 

For  the  time  he  created  for  the  rev- 
erent listener  a country  of  dreams,  and 
he  illuminated  it  with  a light  that  never 
shone  on.  sea  or  land.  In  the  Liszt 
Concerto  he  persuaded  us  feelingly  that 
Liszt  tvas  a great  composer.  Could  ge- 
nius further  go?” 

: The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  29 
published  this  thoughtful  study  of  a 
phase  of  Wagner's  art.  It  was  sug- 

Sested  by  a Lamoureux  concert  in  Lon- 
on  March  27;  "Often  he  plays  Wag- 
ner with  inimitable  comprehension,  as 
In  the  most  exquisite  rendering  of  the, 

Siegfried  Idyll  of  Wednesday  after 
noon.  Here,  though  the  excellence  is 
of  a different  quality,  he  rivaled  con- 
ductors so  greatly  versed  in  Wag- 
nerian lore  as  Mottl  and  Richter. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  with  certain  of  Wagner’s  compo- 
sitions his  clearness — not  his  perfec- 
tion— of  i phrasing  is  against  him.  In 
part  of  that  wonderful  musician’s  work 
the  native  element  of  discord  in  which 
he  swam,  as  a fish  in  water,  seems] 
to  be  certainly  not  disimproved  I 
by  a slight  obscurity  of  sound 
ranging  from  instrument  to  instrument. 

The  harshness,  in  a word,  is  softened, 
and  the  haze  in  which  the  ‘middle  of 
the  notes’  becomes  enwrapped  gives  to 
them  a romance  and  a warmth  that  arel 
certainly  eften  wanting  to  M.  Lamou 
reu.x’s  crystal  clear  and  deliberately  re- 
fined method  of  playing.  Nevertheless 
one  feels  it  a weakness  to  concede  even 
so  much;  for  the  uncomfortable  point 
arises'  Did  Wagner  himself  contemplate 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an 
orchestra  not  playing  him  with  perfect 
attention  to  the  exact  phrases  as  he 
wrote  them?  At  first  the  listening 
world  reviled  his  work  because  of  the 
largely  discordant  element  through] 
which  he  wrought  out  his  loveliest  ef-1  . . ... 

feets  by  the  splendor  of  his  contrasts,  j fn&  ride,  but  the  small  boy  still 
Is  it  not  tb  :i  something  rather* 
like  a remnant  of  that  original 
opposition  in  human  nature  which 
| impells  one  to  lean  upon 
the  somewhat  vague  theory  of  a 'con- 
tinual murmur’  between  the  instru- 
ments to  account  for  a fleshly  sympathy; 
alien  to  Wagner’s  own  principles?  We 
[ fear  so;  for,  as  we  have  said,  in  certain 
il  selections  where  this  discordant  element 
Is  altogether  absent,  Lamoureux’s  play- 
ing of  Wagner  was  supremely  beautiful. 

Who  knows  but  that  by  a little  dis- 
line  of  ear,  and  a resolution  to  accept 
Wagner  as  he  lives  in  his  scores  rather 
than  as  the  imperfections  of  great  or- 
chestras under  great  conductors  show 
him  to  be,  we  might  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept Lamoureux,  here  also  as  elsewhere, 
as  among  the  greatest  musical  Inter- 
preters of  our  time?  We  confess  that 
it  seems  an  ungracious  policy  to  lay 
a tax  upon  perfection;  but  with  'Wag- 
ner alone  among  the  great  the  world 
has  had  perpetually  to  confess  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  however  willing 
the  spirit,  and  even  criticism  seems  still 
to  confess  here  a trace  of  that  weak- 
ness.” 


I to  which  the  Wngfkpher  may  refer  the  rolfifueforT  In  spite  of 
darkly  In  a foot  note.  How  much  more  favorublo  weather  thei 
entertaining  Is  the  life  of  Nell  Gwynne 


isudlenc 

lows: 


The 


un- 

wns  a large 
program  was  as  fol- 


M.  B.  L.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "The 
first  year  that  we  lived  in  Concord,  N. 
IH.,  curiosity  prompted  me  to  ask  the 
same  questions  that  H.  M.  C.  did. 
regarding  the  May-day  horn-blowing. 
|The  late  Hon.  P.  B.  Cogswell,  for  so 
many  years  editor  of  the  Concord  Moni- 
tor, than  whom  there  was  no  better  au- 
thority on  Concord  history  and  people, 
(told  me  that  so  far  as  he  knew  the 
custom  was  a purely  local  one,  and  in 
s origin  dated  back  to  Colonial  times, 
vhen  the  town  was  known  as  Rumford. 
ftry  early  on  May-day  morning,  parties 
>f  young  men  on  horseback  would 
•endezvous  at  a place  on  the  outskirts 
where  mayflowers  abounded,  and,  com- 
ing back,  their  horses  garlanded  with 
evergreen  and  ladened  with  huge 

f lunches  of  the  spicy  arbutus,  they  rode 
n procession  through  the  streets  blow- 
ing horns— much  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Aubrey,  only  that  the 
"posies’  were  hung  as  May-baskets  at 
[the  doors  of  fair  maids.  Later  genera- 
tions gradually  discontinued  the  morn- 
. ng  ride,  but  the  small  boy  still  in- 
(vests  in  a horn  for  May-day  as  relig- 
iously as  he  does  in  firecrackers  for 
Fourth  of  July.  Newcomers  naturally 
object  to  having  their  morning  nap 
.cut  short,  but  older  residents  are  eas- 
ily tolerant  of  a practice  that  recalls 
their  own  youthful  days.” 


L.  H.  R.  writes:  "Concord,  N.  H.,  is 
not  the  only  town  in  the  United  States 
that  has  known  the  custom  of  blowing 
tin  horns  on  the  first  day  of  May.  I am 
(told  that  the  custom  prevailed  and  still 
prevails  in  Lynn,  Mass." 


The  following  beautiful  story  shows 
the  advantage  of  wearing  good  clothes 
on  Sunday.  Adelheidis,  a gentlewoman 
’of  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  because  of  a 
dangerous  fall  as  she  went  to  church 
In  her  finery,  became  a nun,  had  rap- 
tures in  her  sleep,  during  which  she 
learned  the  Latin  tongue  so  that  she 
could  dictate  it  to  others. 


"Brahms  was  merciless  toward  for- 
ward amateurs  and  professional  mu- 


l O , 7 

eicians  “ °i,taIr  whrver  such 

coat  fly,  " & j ' a one  called  on  him,  he  would  sit  on  the 

And  wax  pathetic  o’er  the  exotic  spray  piano-lid  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 

That  slips  the  button-hole  In  middle  air,  [playing  to  him.  We  are  beginning  to 

And  twinkling  after,  lights  upon  the  mess  believe  that  Brahms  was  a great  man. 

Of  limbs  and  oozing  blood  that  late  was  you.!  

"Pop,  what  is  promptness?” 

In  other  words,  the  man  that  knows  "Promptness?  Well,  it  is  a bad  habit 
his  life  will  be  written  owes  a duty:  of  always  being  on  time  and  getting 
while  he  is  alive  to  his  future  biograph-  (tired  to  death  wailing  for  people  who 


er.  He  should  take  care  to  furnish 
startling  episodes,  to  be  a picturesque 
character.  Thus  if  he  proposes  to  com- 
(mit  suicide,  he  should  be  spectacular 
In  the  act.  If  he  is  on  a burning  or 
sinking  steamboat,  he  should  strike  a 
heroic  attitude  and  exclaim  in  trumpet 
tones,  "Save  the  women  and  children 
first!”  then  he  can  afford  to  gird  him- 
self quietly  with  a life  preserver  and 
leap  overboard  with  an  eye  to  a sus- 
taining plank. 


are  not.” Chicago  Record. 


Vvt  // 


The  subject  should  see  that  he  has  a 
suitable  background,  that  he  is  well 
lighted.  He  should  not  be  content  to 
•live  In  one  town.  The  college  professor 
says  to  his  class,  "Kant  during  hls 
whole  life  never  went  15  miles  from 
KOnigsberg,  and  yet  he  shook  the 
world;”  but  what  a poor,  thin  subject 
the  fatuous  metaphysician  was  to  his 
biographer.  Placid  domesticity  is  to 
(be  abhorred.  There  should  be  a 
dazzling  vice,  followed,  of  course,  by 
dramatic  repentance.  Even  William 
.Wllberforce  played  faro  at  Brookes’ s 
and  paid  £8000  for  an  election  to  Parlia- 
ment before  he  saw  the  error  of  his  j Oueslions  That  Will  Ad- 

ways.  Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too 

Llfar  for  the  subject  to  commit  murder, ! {Qjf  nf  MailV  AnCWPPfi 
iftVor  in  this  case  the  biography  would  AHSVVt/I  S« 

classed  with  the  lives  of  eminent  

*Lgers  and  highwaymen;  but  he  should 
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As  an  Intelligent  For- 
eigner Saw  Them, 


Impressions  ofM.Aris- 
tide  Chose,  Sociologist. 


M"C&‘r0l“  from  "The  Damnation 

pv.rture,  "Le  Rol  I’a  clit;’V.V.\\\\V.V.Vn0Ube3 
Ti , j (First  Time.) 

\\a!tz.  Snowballs" Zleher 

c , (First  Time.) 

Selection,  Wizard  of  the  Nile” Herbert 

n j,  * (First  Time.) 

BaMet  Musie’  "Fernmors" Rubinstein 

Dance  of  Bayaderes. 

11.  Candle  Donee  of  the  Brides  of  Kash- 
in Ire. 

Prelude  to  Act  III.  of  ’’The  Cricket  on  the 

’ V, I Goldmark 

r ~ , ,rqt  time  at  these  concerts.) 

La  Colombo Oonnnrt 

Prelude  to  "The  MastoralnKerH" Wagner 

r-ntree  Triomphale  des  Royards Halvorsen 

[Overture,  Pique  Dame" Sudi>6 

Waltz,  "Artiste’  I.lfc Strauss 

March,  "Austria” Zaeh 

I took  M.  Aristide  Chose,  the  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  with  me  to  the  concert. 
M.  Chose  Is  an  earnest  student  of  so- 
ciology, a man  interested  In  music  and 
jits  effects  on  the  human  system.  For 
[some  months  he  has  been  pursuing  hls 
[studies  In  Boston. 

I He  was  first  of  all  much  interested 
Pn  the  transformation  of  the  hall.  He 
wondered  where  the  scene  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  came  from,  and  how  the 
(trees  grew  downward  from  the  ceil- 
[ing.  Then  he  looked  at  the  program. 

I “Why,”  he  asked,  "do  you  in  Boston 
| Insist  on  giving  an  ‘e’  acute  to  Delibes? 
He  was  a charming  fellow,  and  I knew 
jhim  well;  but  in  hls  most  passionate 
moments  he  never  dreamed  of  accent- 
ing the  ‘e’  in  his  name." 

He  listened  to  the  music.  He  smoked. 
He  drank  beer.  He  looked  observingly, 
but  not  Impertinently,  at  the  men  and 
the  women  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries. After  the  Prelude  to  "the  Mas- 
tersingers”  he  gave  me  the  result  of 
his  experience. 

“This  is  all  very  interesting,  and  I 
confess  I am  surprised  at  finding  such 
an  entertainment  in  Boston.  You  take 
things  so  seriously  here.  You  are  fond 
of  lectures.  You  sit  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  as  though  you  were  in  pews, 
and  you  read  program  books  which  I 
do  not  understand — you  know  I am  not 
a professional  musician— while  the  or- 
chestra is  playing.  There  is  no  restau- 
rant life  here,-  and  the  streets  are  de- 
serted early  in  the  evening.  I repeat,  I 
am  surprised  to  find  Bostonians  drink- 
ing and  eating  and  smoking  and  listen- 
ing to  music  that  is  not  advertised  as 
educational. 

"When  I lived  in  Berlin  I used  to  go 
to  Bllse’s — It  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  concerts  were  frequented  by 
members  of  ’The  Orchestral  Knitting 
and  Roast  Yeal  Association.’  Families 
would  sit  at  tables  and  eat  their  sup- 
per. The  women  would  knit.  ‘A  plate 
of  red  cabbage,  an  adagio  of  Beethoven 
and  the  foot  of  a stocking.’  The  hall 
was  a sort  of  matrimonial  bureau. 
There  was  wooing  over  plates  of  roast 
veal  while  the  orchestra  played  and 
the  mothers  knitted,  as  the  women  of 
Paris  did  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine 
during  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  I 
do  not  see  the  same  family  life  here 
tonight.  Are  all  the  young  women  I 
see  bent  on  matrimony?  And,  by  the 
way,  I see  young  women  in  pairs,  with- 
out escort,  in  the  galleries,  and  young 
men  and  girls  without  chaperons  on 
the  floor.  You  would  never  see  that 
at  Bilse’s.  Of  course  It  is  different  In  j 
America;  it  is  just  as  it  was  in  Pales-  ! 
tine,  when,  according  to  the  Rabbi  Yo-  i 
chanan,  ‘A  young  man  and  a young 
woman  could  walk  together  in  the 
street  and  no  harm  came  of  it.’ 

"I  don’t  understand  why  some  of  the 
audience  should  be  penned  in.  Such 
distinction.  It  seems  to  me,  lessens  jov- 
iality. But  I forget;  democracy  in  | 
America  is  simply  a word  in  political  i 
terminology. 

“And  why  does  everybody  stare  at  a 
table  In  the  centre?  I should  think  it 
woj^d  be  very  annoying  to  the  lady 
with  the  young  boys.  And  yet,  she 
shows  no  signs  of  annoyance. 

"The  merriment  is  a little  corseted. 
Don’t  you  find  it  so?  Perhaps  it  will  be 
livelier  later  in  the  season.  A't  pres- 
ent it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  do 
not  lay  aside  their  fronts — pardon  me, 

If  I do  not  express  myself  clearly  In 
your  beautiful  language.  Each  appears 
a little  afraid  of  the  neighbors,  as 
though  the  woman  at  one  table  was 
watching  the  man  at  the  next  table, 
to  see  how  many  cigars  he  smoked  or 
how  many  bottles  of  beer  he  ordered. 
This  may  be  only  imagination.  To  me 
there  Is  too  much  evening  dress.  Is 
there  a Committee  of  Inspection  and 
Examination  at  the  door?  Still,  I con- 
fess, it  is  a surprisingly  gay  scene  for 
New  England.  Heredity  is  a powerful 
factor  in  life,  and  It  is  hard  to  shake 
off  inherited  conventionalism. 

“The  orchestra  is  excellent,  and  I 
like  your  conductor.  He  must  be 
Viennese.  I wonder  why  he  chose  such 
a dull  waltz  as  ’Snowballs.’  Nor  did  I 
oq.re  for  the  overture  by  Delibes.  The 
opera  is  charming,  but  the  overture  Is 
without  distinction,  and  so  Is  that  Pre- 
lude by  Goldmark.  The  ballet  music 
by  Rubinstein  and  that  piece  by 
Gounod  pleased  me  exceedingly.  I am 


Dresden  and  oilier  German  I 
towns  concerts  like  this  aro  given  in 
the  open  air.  At  Dresden  on  the  ter- I 
trace  1 could  sit  and  watch  the  boats 
on  the  Elbe  and  drink  Pilsner  and  hear 
music  and  smell  fresh  air.  Again  I 
forget;  your  climate  Is  against  such 
enjoyment.  How  many  pretty  women 
are  here!  More  than  I ever  saw  in 
Dresden  or  Berlin  or  Munich.  But  they 
seem  ho  afraid  of  being  natural.  What 
| a pity  that  for  two  or  three  hours  vou 
Americans  cannot  forget  your  business  I 
your  cares,  your  vexations,  and  the 
opinions  of  your  neighbors. 

"What  Is  the  program  for  Tuesdav’’ 

I think  l shall  study  Boston,  as  I see 
It  here;  until  the  season  Is  over.  It  Is 
much  bettor  to  be  here  than  to  try  to 
read  by  the  light  of  your  water  gas 
books  by  eminent  Bostonians.  How- 
ever. I wish  the  beer  were  cheaper  ” 

Now  the  program  for  tonight  is  as 
follows: 

March,  "Princess  Nlnetta" Strauss 

Overture,  "Otieron" Weber 

Waltz.  "Meorleuchten" Zlehrer 

Selection,  "La  FiHq  ae  Madame  A got".. 

Prelude  to  Act  I.,  "Lohengrin" Wagner 

Serenade  Rococo  (for  String  Orchestra)... 

Meyer-  Hclmund 

(First  time.) 

Retiatte  Create  Gabrlftl-M.arle 

Two  Hungarian  Dances Brnhnts 

Overture  "Harbor  of  Seville" Rossini 

Waltz,  "Kaiser”  Strauss 

Mazourka.  "La  Mousm£" Gann6 

March,  "Puppenfee" Bayer 

Philip  Hale. 

The  angel  of  death  passing1  once  by  J^olomor 
In  a visible  shape,  and  looking  at  one  who 
,uas  sitting  with  him,  the  man  asked  who 
he  was,  and,  upon  Solomon’s  acquainting  him 
that  it  was  the  angel  of  death,  said,  He 
eeems  to  want  me;  wherefore  order  the  wind 
to  carry  me  from  hence  into  India;  which 
being  accordingly  done,  the  angel  said  to 
Sclomon,  I looked  so  earnestly  at  the  man 
out  of  wonder;  because  I was  commanded  to 
take  his  soul  in  India,  and  found  him  with 
thee  in  Palestine. 


At  the  Porphyry  Club  they  were  talk- 
ing about  death.  The  frightful  accident 
to  the  Leona  following  close  the  fright- 
ful accident  in  Paris  had  turned  the 
conversation.  The  flaming  juxtaposi- 
tion of  delicate  and  perfumed  women 
and  steerage  passengers  Induced  the  1 
Pedant  to  quote  the  Horatlan  line  "Pale 
Death  with  Impartial  foot  strikes  at  the 
hovels  of  the  poor  and  the  towers  of 
Princes.”  There  was  random  talk  of 
:ways  and  means  of  dying:  from  the 
poisonous  fly  to  the  rat-trap  placed  by 
Chinese  torturer  about  the  head  of  the 
victim. 

Old  Chimes,  who  had  sat  so  quietly 
that  he  seemed  asleep,  said  with  more 
than  hls  customary  seriousness,  "I 
think  Death,  as  a rule,  works  in  too 
clumsy  a fashion.  It  is  not  dying  itself 
that  is  so  terrible;  it  is  the  attending 
train  of  circumstances;  the  smell  of  the 
sick-room,  the  whiffs  of  medicine,  the 
intrusion  of  the  commercially  decorous, 
the  disposal  of  the  ’remains.’  Then, 
too,  so  many  diseases  are  ridiculous  or 
grotesque  in  the  detail.  Familiar  as  we 
all  are  with  death,  we  are  still  unfa- 
miliar with  it.  It  seems  to  me  there 
might  be  a more  awe-inspiring  method 
of  weeding  out  the  population  of  the 
globe.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
human  beings  were  removed  from  our 
sight  by  a death-cloud.  Suppose,  Thndl- 
jcum,  you  were  walking  home  with 
iBrown  and  Robinson,  and  just  as  you  1 
were  by  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
[Clarendon  Streets  you  felt  a sudden 
chill  and  saw  the  death-cloud  descend- 
ing. You  three  would  be  in  a Channel 
fog  for  a moment,  and  when  it  was  | 
light  again  you  and  Brown  would  find  • 
that  Robinson  had  disappeared  forever.  I 
Or  the  cloud  might  have  removed  the  I 
newsboy  across  the  street.  In  either 
case  the  job  would  be  done  neatly; 
there  would  be  no  dispute  over  burial 
or  cremation;  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  disposition  of  watch  or 
jewelry  or  bills  or  coins.  The  cloud 
would  absorb  or  carry  away  every- 
thing. And  since  you  knew  from  boy- 
hood that  the  cloud  must  some  day 
take  special  interest  in  you,  and  since 
you  had  often  seen  its  visits,  I think 
you  would  lead  a life  of  decency  and 
honor,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness.  Think, 
too,  what  a test  of  courage  would  be 
presented  by  this  visitation.  You  and  j 
Robinson  might  stand  the  ground  bold-  | 
ly,  while  Brown  would  try  to  run  Into 
an  apothecary’s  or  the  Brunswick  Ex- 
change. But  if  the  cloud  were  In 
search  of  Brown  hls  flight  would  be 
futile.” 


■, something  desperate.  There  should  The  twelfth  season  of  the  Promenade  I glad  the  ‘Colombe’  music  was  repeated;  j 

^ nme  ground  for  scandalous  charges,  Concerts  befan  last  evening  at  Music  t0  be  sure  U is  not  great,  it  is  not  re- J 

[Hall  under  the  management  of  Mr  markable,  but  u ls  so  melodious,  it  !s  | 

& ^ jFred:  R.  Comee.  Mr.  Max  Zach  was  30  dainUly  orchestrated,  it  is  so  unmis-  | 

-*■— — I takably  byGounod. 


And  then  the  Pedant  answered.  “Aro 
you  sure,  Mr.  Chimes,  that  your  idea 
is  original?  Did  not  Plattner  in  Mr. 
Wells’s  strange  story  see  a shadowy 
(arm  and  hand  reaching  for  a rate  col- 
lector and  insurance  agent,  who  lay 
,on  the  bed,  ‘lank,  with  ghastly  white 
face  terrible  upon  the  tumbled  pil- 
low’?” “No  sir,”  thundered  Old  Chimes, 
"I  never  read  a story  by  Wells.  I knew 
Gideon  Welles.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Wells,  the  phrenologist,  but  I don't 
believe  either  of  them  wrote  stories.” 


B.  A.  writes  to  the  Journal;  "I  detest 
the  word  ’bright’  used  to  describe  a bril- 
liant talker  or  writer,  and  yet  I see  it 
constantly  in  the  newspapers.  Is  It  nc; 
an  Americanism?”  Oh,  no.  Steele  did 
inot  hesitate  to  speak  of  "a  bright  eon- 
| .versation,”  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 


and  the  word  is  used  without  eompunc- 
tlvr.  by  English  writers  today.  "Bright” 
in  the  sense  of  "zealous,”  however,  is 
on  Americanism:  but  instances  of  such 
use  are.  we  believe,  rare. 


You  may  have  observed  that  Old 
Chimes  used  the  w ord  "Exchange."  | 
This  word  is  an  Americanism,  and  an 
atrocious  one.  Whenever  we  see  it  on 
a bar-room  sign,  we  recall  the  com- 1 
mem  of  Richard  Grant  White  on  the 
word  "sample-room."  "Very  worthy  and 
well-behaved  and  even  intelligent  men 
do  keep  bars  and  taverns,  but  If  they 
do.  let  them  say  so.  When  I see  'sam- 
ple-room' over  a door.  I feel  a respect 
for  a bar-room,  and  as  if  I could  take 
to  my  heart  a man  who  owns  that  he 
keeps  a grog-shop.” 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  speaks  of  "Lortzing's  new 
opera  ‘Undine.'”  This  opera  was  first 
produced  in  1846.  The  composer  died  ' 

in  1S51. 

The  late  Duke  d'Aumale  was  an  in- 
defatigable patron  of  the  drama— and 
playactresses.  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt,  drew  this  pen  sketch 
of  him  in  1874:  "There  is  only  one  word 
to  describe  him.  he  is  the  type  of  an  old 
Colonel  of  light  cavalry.  He  is  of  trim 
elegance,  with  seamed  face,  with  gray- 
ish tuft.  bald,  and  with  a voice  cracked 
by  giving  commands.  His  complexion  , 
is  yellowish,  his  eye  is  a bird's  eye 
gray,  and  when  he  listens  wrinkles 
form  above  his  nose.  The  conversation 
which  ranged  from  Milanese  cookery, 
from  'risotto'  to  the  punchinello  of  Na- 
ples, gave  him  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing a knowledge  and  a learning  that 
Princes  do  not  posses  as  a rule.  * * » 
He  is  simple,  a 'grand  seigneur,’  and  at 
the  same  time  a good  fellow.” 

The  sun  was  slumbering  in  the  west,  my 
daily  labors  past; 

On  Anna's  soft  and  gentle  breast  my  head  re- 
clined at  last: 

The  darkness  closed  around,  so  dear  to  fond, 
congenial  souls; 

And  thus  she  murmured  at  my  ear:  "My  love, 
we’re  out  of  coals!” 


The  New  York  branch  of  the  National 
Household  Economic  Association  has 
extended  its  “field  of  inquiry.”  It  now 
■aims  to  give  "an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  correct  plumbing  and  drainage 
in  dwelling  houses.”  Truly  a baffling 
task;  one  that  would  even  stagger  a 
sanitary  plumber.  The  Association 
would  be  wiser,  were  if  to  confine  its 
attention  to  such  problems  as  "How  to 
remove  grease  spots”  and  "Are  dough-r 
nuts  healthy?” 

It  appears  that  in  Syracuse  a per- 
manent cooking  school  has  been  estab- 
lished, where  mistresses  and  maids  pay 
$10  a term.  "Scholarships  are  given.” 
We  boarded  once  in  a house  kept  by 
the  President  of  a cooking  school. 
There  was  high  thinking,  and  there 
was  plain  living.  The  star  boarder  teas 
eo  thin  that  he  received  flattering  offers 
from  the  managers  of  dime  museums. 

The  young  women  at  Sage  College 
are  angry  because  President  Schurman 
alludes  to  them  as  "denizens”  of  Sage. 
Holty.  tolty!  One  of  the  meanings  of 
"denizen”  is  "indweller  or  occupant  of 
a place.”  The  dictionary  says  this  word 
Is  “used  of  persons,  animals  and 
j lants.”  Surely  the  students  belong  to 
one  of  these  three  classes. 


or  as~  11  gaining,  or  as  fho  shooting  of 
a star?  A mime  must  do  it:  and  how- 
ever well  it  be  done,  the  dream  is  gone. 
The  mime  flying  on  stiff  wires,  be  she, 
he  or  it  ever  so  tiny,  ever  so  musical 
in  voice,  ever  so  tricksy  In  action  (a 
combination  not  the  easiest  in  the  world 
to  realize)  lingers  long  behind  Imagina- 
tion: or  else,  makes  a gross  piece  of  ell’- 
work  before  an  unpoetlcal— not  there- 
fore necessarily  a coarse — public.” 

That  witnesses  in  a murder  trial  should 
be  compelled  to  stay  in  jail  months  af- 
ter a verdict  has  been  rendered  is  an 
Incident  of  chromo-civilization. 

The  crime  of  stabbing  Luigi  Molinari 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Molinari  was  defending  a righteous 
principle.  He  declined  to  be  introduced 
to  a fellow  countryman  in  the  street. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  social 
evils  Is  miscellaneous  introduction.  Do 
you  yourself  not  suffer  even  now  from 
the  thoughtlessness  of  a friend?  Are 
you  not  obliged  to  bow  dubiously  to  a 
man  whose  name  you  do  not  remember? 
You  have  been,  doing  this  for  three 
years,  because  Mr.  Auger  argued,  “I 
know  Smith  and  I know  Jones;  they 
do  not  know  each  other;  they  should." 
But  you  didn’t  care  to  know  Jones, 
and  no  doubt  Jones  reciprocated  the 
feeling.  Few  have  the  courage  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Molinari  in  declining.  It 
is  not  likely  he  had  any  personal  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Revono,  for  he  did  not 
know  him.  He  simply  wished  to  choose 
his  friends.  His  instinct  was  right;  for 
Mr.  Revono  insisted  on  knowing  him 
and,  instead  of  presenting  his  card,  se- 
lected a more  intimate  method  of  appeal 
by  dagging  him  in  the  abdomen.  Think 
what  Mr.  Revono  might  have  done  to 
him,  if  Mr.  Molinari  had  allowed  the 
introduction ! 

Mrs.  Eugene  Cowles  seems  to  be  un- 
der the  impression  that  her  husband  is 
a bass  deceiver. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Col- 
lins regards  a public  dinner  as  a big 
bore?  It  is  not  the  dinner  that  is  al- 
ways so  terrible;  it  is  the  after-dinner 
speaking.  Old  Chimes  said  the  other 
day  that  a successful  after-dinner 
speaker  must  be  without  sense  of 
humor.  This  seems  a paradox;  but  the 
old  gentleman  argued  that  if  the 
speaker  has  a sense  of  humor  he  would 
never  take  himself  seriously,  and  in 
the  middle  of  hifalutin  he  would  burst 
out  laughing  or  juggle  a bottle  on  his 
nose.  Now  you  may  say,  "But  there’s 
Mr.  Depow.”  It  is  true  that  Mr.  De- 
pew appreciates  the  humor  of  others 
and  he  has  an  excellent  memory:  but 
his  speech  at  the  Irish  Fair  in  New 
York  leads  one  to  ask  whether  he  him- 
self is  truly  and  inherently  humorous. 


The  Lancet  (London)  insists  that  an 
inspector  should  be  appointed  to  seize 
any  materials  intended  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  ice  cream  that  prove  to  be  unfit 
for  food.  Ptomaine  poisoning,  caused 
by  ice  cream  obtained  from  barrows  In 
the  street,  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  in 
London.  And  in  Boston  and  New  York 
no  summer  passes  without  similar 
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"Ball  players  are  wonders,"  said  Presi- 
dent Hart  the  other  day.  "Years  ago,  when 
3 was  at  Louisville,  we  gave  Pete  Brown- 
ing a gold  watch  In  appreciation  of  his 
hatting.  I presented  Pete  the  watch.  He 
t k It.  gazed  at  It  a moment,  and  said: 
■Where's  the  chain?’  ” 

We  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  Mr. 
Browning's  question.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  many  who  tell  the  time 
of  day  by  their  "gold  watch  and  chain.” 

“The  late  William  T.  Best  arranged 
hundreds  of  pieces  for  his  Instrument, 
the  organ.”  Caustic  critics  say  he  dis- 
arranged them. 


s Const'antlne  is  indeed  a man-  . 
idltor.  When  a correspondent  | 
lew  York  newspaper  described 
eption  given  the  Prince  at  La- 
; "cold,”  the  Prince  struck  out 
octlvc  and  substituted  the  word 

reminds  us  that  the  prophetic 
Is  not  he  who  utters  prophetic 
of  -warning  or  foresees  uner- 
the  course  of  events.  It  is  he 
incti'ate-8  the  speech  received  in 
vspaper  office  before  it  Is  dellv- 
th  "applause,”  "great  cheering,” 
ind  sensation,”  “tremendous  en- 


mpest"  be  given  ac- 
tion of  Shakspeare 
operatic  form,  this 
s always  pertinent: 
the  invisible  Ariel 
a the  outburst  of 


The  solitude  I love  and  commend  is  espe-| 
dally  but  to  retire  my  affections  and  re- 
deeme  my  thoughts  unto  my  selfc:  to  re- 
etralne  and  close  up,  not  my  steppes  but 
my  desires  and  my  cares,  resigning  all  for- 
ralgne  solicitude  and  trouble,  and  mortally 
shunning  all  manner  of  servitude  and  obliga- 
tion; and  not  so  much  the  throng  of  men 
as  the  Importunity  of  affaires. 

He  was  suspended  from  a street  car  i 
strap.  His  feet  may  have  touched  oc-  j 
caslonally  the  floor,  but  he  was  short 
and  slight  and  he  swayed  to  and  fro,  as 
the  corpse  of  a malefactor  from  a 
•wind-swept  melodramatic  gibbet.  A fat 
woman  was  trying  apparently  to  bore  ( 
a hole  through  him  with  an  umbrella 
handle.  The  zealous  conductor  banged 
against  him.  The  car  stopped  near  the 
Public  Library.  Deep  thinkers,  laden 
•with  books,  with  lead  pencils  sticking 
out  of  coat  pockets,  swarmed  into  the 
car  which  was  already  seatless.  Straps 
were  at  a premium.  The  short  and 
slight  young  man  no  longer  swayed. 
He  was  packed  like  a sardine  in  a box. 
And  yet  he  made  one  fierce  clutch  with 
his  idle  hand.  Neighbors  scowled,  but 
the  struggle!-  was  Imperturbable.  He 
knocked  off  a Derby  hat,  he  stepped  on 
corns,  he  reclined  for  a moment  on 
the  voluptuous  breast  of  an  elderly  and 
epecta/ded  clergyman.  He  finally  tri- 
umphed, and,  holding  a shabby  book 
In  air,  he  began  to  read,  and  he  began 
to  smile  a peaceful  smile.  He  read  with 
an  absorption  that  irritated.  The  book 
■was  Silmmcrmann  on  Solitude. 

A local  contemporary  recommends 
“Norwegian  sand  cakes"  for  luncheon. 
But  Is  Norwegian  sand  any  more  lus- 
cious than  Cape  Cod  sand?  We  are 
willing  to  admit  the  superiority  of  Gor- 
• man  and  French  asparagus  over  the 
American  species;  English  mutton  Is 
much  better  than  even  Helderberg  mut- 
ton; but  there  Is  no  turkey  In  the  world 
as  good  as  Capo  Cod  turkey,  and  we  do 


not  believe  that  ^'brwegTati  sand  Is  as 
palatable  or  wholesome  as  the  sand  i 
of  Ostervllle,  Manomet,  Hyannls  or  j 
IProvlncetown.  No  true  New  Englander 
(■will  allow  Norwegian  sand  cakes  on  his 
table  or  frequent  a restaurant  where 
(they  are  sold. 

There  is  unconscious  irony  in  the  I 
statement  that  Mrs.  Reiss,  who  drowned 
'herself  in  Central  Park  Reservoir, 
“earned  her  living  by  writing  for  the 
papers.” 

1 

Mr.  Julian  Story  must  be  a good  deal 
of  a painter  after  all.  In  his  portrait 
jof  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  has  "brought 
•out  distinction  In  the  face.” 

i "Home  is  where  the  heart  is.”  That's 
the  reason  why  so  many  homes  are 
.broken  up. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Marsters  is  tight. 
|ln  the  ideal  Dramatic  College  there 
should  be  special  attention  paid  diet 
land  gymnastic  exercise.  "The  price 
.of  board  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
’$5  a week.”  We  think  $3  25  a more 
(suitable  price;  for  the  school  should  be 
|one  of  discipline  and  preparation  for 
|the  hard  work  of  the  profession.  The 
i gymnastic  exercise  is  indispensable  to 
ithe  success  of  acrobatic  comedians,  who 
I are  the  favorites  of  the  audiences  of 
I the  period.  There  should  be  daily  prac- 
tice In  “walking  on  railroad  ties”;  and 
there  should  be  a practical  course  in 
(civil  engineering  so  that  the  playactor 
Imay  be  able  at  a moment’s  notice  to 
[lay  out  a lunch  route. 

1 Yvette  Guilbert  prefers  Schiller  to 
iGoethe. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Ever- 
|ett  Is  glad  because  he  will  be  Consul 
,at  Batavia,  Java.  It  is  indeed  a delight- 
ful island,  provided  with  northwestern 
'monsoons,  growing  excellent  materials 
(for  punch  (arrack,  sugar,  cloves,  nut- 
'megs,  mace),  and  with  waters  stocked 
'with  fish  so  accommodating  that  they 
Ipresent  themselves  to  the  natives  to 
Ibe  taken  or  not  as  they  may  incline. 
(And  yet  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
! someone  spoke  of  Java  as  a “bar- 
Ibarous”  place. 

i 

i When  we  talk  sonorously  about  the 
(degradation  of  barbarians  or  the 
I "atrocious”  habits  of  Turks  or  Hindus, 
•we  forget  the  fact  that  conscience  is 
'a  geographical  and  chronological  inci- 
dent. Captain  Burton  once  said,  "What 
(easier  than  to  prove  that  there  Is  no 
(sin,  however  infamous,  no  crime,  how- 
lever  abominable,  which  at  some  time 
or  in  some  part  of  the  world  has  been 
'or  is  still  in  the  highest  esteem.”  We 
Iwere  reminded  of  this  by  reading  an 
.account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Java, 
(visited  by  Lewis  Wertomannus  in  1503; 
("The  inhabitantes  of  the  sayd  Ilande 
(they  I mean  which  feede  of  fleshe) 

I when  they  see  theyr  parentes  so  feeble 
by  age,  that  they  serue  for  no  vse,  but 
lare  tedious  both  to  them  selues  and 
other,  they  bryng  them  to  the  market 
lor  fayre,  and  sell  them  to  the  Anthro- 
pophagi, which  vse  to  eate  mans  fleshe. 
|They  that  buye  them,  kyll  them  out 
of  hand  and  eate  them.  Likewyse  when 
lany  young  person  among  them  falleth 
Jnto  any  suche  slckenesse,  that  by  the 
judgement  of  theyr  wise  men  he  can 
not  escape,  to  the  ende  that  he  should 
not  vnprofitably  lynger  in  paynes,  his 
brethren  and  kynsfolkes  sell  hym  to 
the  Anthropophagi.  When  my  com- 
panion, beying  detested  with  these  cruell 
maners,  shewed  In  countenance  that  he 
detested  this  horrible  inhumanitle,  a 
certayne  merchaunte  of  the  inhablt- 
antes  sayde-'thus  unto  hym:  O Per- 
sians, no  sacrifice  can  redeeme  your 
slnnes,  in  that  you  glue  so  fayre  fleshe 
to  the  woormes  to  be  eaten.” 


The  conductor  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs In  unable  to  produce  certain  cele- 
brated works  — as  Salnt-Sagns’  Third  | 
Symphony— because  there  Is  no  organ  • 
worthy  the  name.  And  the  owners  of  i 
[Music  Hall,  some  of  whom  are  said  by  j 
Khelr  friends  to  be  "fond  of  music,  do  j 
rot  care.  They  are  deaf  to  entreaties, 
prayers,  objurgations.  They  are  no 
more  solicitous  concerning  the  absence 
of  an  organ  than  they  are  disquieted 
concerning  the  shabbiness  and  inconve- 
niences of  the  hall  itself. 
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Quarrels  have  long  been  in  vogue  among 
sages; 

Still,  though  in  many  things  wranglers  and 
rancorous. 

All  the  philosopher-scribes  of  all  ages 

Join,  una  voce,  on  one  point  to  anchor  us. 

Here  Is  the  gist  of  thetr  mystified  pages. 

Here  Is  the  wisdom  we  purchase  with  gold— 

^’Children  of  I-lght,  leave  the  world  to  Its 
mulishness. 

Things  to  their  natures,  and  fools  to  thetr 
foolishness; 

Berries  were  bitter  In  forests  of  old." 


Do  you  remember  the  letter  written  by 
Artemus  Ward  about  Boston?  He 
called  on  the  editors  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;'  he  chatted  with  the  landlord 
of  the  tavern  where  he  stopped;  he  con- 
I versed  with  hackmen;  he  made  exten- 
sions to  Concord  and  Lexington; 
wherever  he  went,  with  whomever  he 
talked,  this  question  was  invariably  put 
to  him:  "Have  you  heard  the  Great 

Organ?” 

Yes,  there  was  a time  when  Boston 
was  very  proud  of  that  organ,  as  it  was 
once  proud  of  the  Common. 

The  organ  was  removed  from  Music 
Hall  in  1883— fourteen  yearB  ago— and  no 
decent  instrument  has  been  put  in  its 
place.  Oratorios  suffer  In  performance 
because  there  is  no  adequate  organ. 


We  are  delighted  to  find  occasionally 
in  street  cars  and  in  the  streets  whiffs 
of  sandal-wood  instead  of  musk.  The 
other  day  we  were  thrown  into  delight- 
ful propinquity  with  a chemical  blonde, 
and  as  she  readjusted  her  sleeves  after  j 
payment  to  the  conductor  the  odor  of 
sandal-wood  sweetened  the  fixed  air. 

We  remembered  the  exciting  book  by 
Ballentyne,  and  thought  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  WA  urge  . 
Strenuously  the  re-establishment  of  this 
perfume.  For  sandal-wood  is  also  salu- 
tary in  cases  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart  (which  it  sometimes  provokes), 
fevers,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  hot 
yertlgo,  gout,  erysipelas.  You  will  be 
prudent,  if  you  import  it  yourself  from 
Malabar,  and  you  will  save  money  it 
you  buy  it  by  the  picul. 

The  Evening  Standard  (London)  of 
April  27  published  this  thrilling  news: 

, "Good-bye  to  petticoats  once  for  all. 
am  very  pleased  with  the  knickers. 

G.  D.”  . 

James  Huneker  thus  gossips  in  the 
dramatic  department  of  the  Musical 
Courier:  “At  last  Colonel  'Gus'  Pabst 
ks  to  marry  the  right  girl.  His  en- 
gagement to  Miss  Lemp,  the  daughter 
of  the  brewer,  is  rumored.  Now  Mar- 
garet Mather  can  drink  St.  Louis  a3 
Well  as  Milwaukee  beer.  I noticed  on 
(he  programs  of  ‘Cymbeline’  large  dis- 
play advertisements  of  Pabst’s  Milwau- 
kee beer,  and  I thought  that  it  hinted 
' at  reconciliation,  but  I was  mistaken.” 

Gouty  people  should  not  be  inflamed  i 
by  the  tax  on  tea  Mr.  Edward  Berdoe 
declares  that  they  add  to  the  cause  of 
(heir  miseries  every  time  they  take  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  because  they  in-  | 
crease  the  store  of  uric  acid  in  their 
blood.  

You  remember  Poe’s  horrible  story 
f'Hop-Frog.”  He  lifted  the  main  Idea 
from  Froissart.  A play  with  the  same 
title  and  founded  on  the  story  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Eldorado,  Paris,  April  30. 
The  authors  are  Vanor  and  Brdmon- 
tier. 

“More  Songs  from  Vagabondla”  did 
not  please  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1‘  'Robert  and  Richard,’  says  the 
nursery  rhyme,  ‘were  two  pretty  men; 
they  lay  In  bed  till  the  clock  struck  10.’ 
this  Is  the  impression  created  on  us  by 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Carman  and 
Hovey;  they  give  way  to  a little  harm- 
less self-indulgence  in  poetical  reverie 
hnd  think  themselves  very  desperate 
fellows;  though  Mr.  Meteyard  has  done 
his  best  to  make  them,  at  all  events, 
hot  ‘pretty.’  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  Is  a 
Strong  writer,  but  this  book  will  not  add 
to  his  reputation;  it  is  silly  and  af- 
fected. There  Is  no  clue  as  to  lndivl-  ! 
gual  authorship.  The  whole  volume  Is 
sauce  without  meat;  absurd  words, 
forced  rhymes,  tortuous  expressions, 
and  but  little  wholesome  feeling  to  back 
them.  There  are  sonorous  lines  and 
Striking  phrases  scattered  through  the 
book,  but  there  Is  none  of  the  hammered 
hardness  of  true  craftsmanship.  * * * 
Mr.  Meteyard's  designs  are  confined  to 
the  cover,  and  we  must  honestly  advise 
cur  readers  to  imitate  his  example.” 

The  fact  that  President  Faure  es- 
caped the  private  view  of  a Salon  at 
Paris  by  making  a tour  In  the  West, 
While  his  wife  and  daughter  relieved 

tim  of  the  official  duty  toward  artists, 
ecalls  a story  about  PSre  GrGvy,  whose 
“path  through  the  galleries  was  strewn 
With  mangled  victims,”  for  he  indulged 
himself  In  brutally  frank  criticism.  "I 
call  that  an  execrable  daub!”  he  ex- 
blaimed  once  to  his  personal  conductor, 
whilst  a sudden  chill  fell  on  the  group 
ground  him.  “Whose  is  It?”  whispered 
the  President  to  the  Minister  in  attend- 
ance, observing  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  The  latter  Indicated  by  a 
gesture  the  eminent  conductor  himself, 
Whereupon  M.  GiAvy,  putting  on  his  air 
of  rustic  joviality  and  cunning, 
ptretched  out  his  hand  to  the  painter 
knd  cried,  "In  our  country  when  we 
p.re  going  to  buy  an  article  we  always: 
fun  It  down.”  The  apology  was  ac- ! 
eepted,  and  the  Presidential  collection 
iwas  enriched  by  another  masterpiece. 
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: Why  should  our  garments,  made  to  hide 
* Our1  parents'  shame,  provoke  our  pride. 

I The  art  of  dress  did  ne’er  begin, 

I Till  Eve,  our  mother,  learn’d  to  sin. 

How  proud  we  are,  how  fond  to  show 
Our  clothes,  and  call  them  rich  and  new; 
When  the  poor  sheep  and  silkworm  wore 
That  very  clothing  long  before. 

One  of  oni  objections  to  the  pen  built 


Music  Hall  for  certain  frequenl 

he  Pop  concerts  la  that  the  sitting  with- 
J|h  the  rails  leads  to  incongruous  dress: 
find  by  this  we  mean  that  the  supposed 
||i,nd  paid  for  distinction  of  locality  in- 
lluces  otherwise  estimable  men  and 
llromen  to  wear  their  best  clothes,  to 
|;Jie  Injury  of  true  enjoyment. 

We  do  not  refer  now  to  the  man  who 
:Ontracted  the  clawhammer  habit  at 
in  early  age.  There  are  males  who  in- 
variably don  evening  dress  for  dinner, 
is  others  wash  their  hands'  and  brush 
heir  hair.  For  such  to  appear  at  a 
?op  concert  in  day  dress  would  be  an 
iffectatlon.  Nor  are  they  often  taken 
!or  waiters. 


, But  look,  rather,  at  Sparrowhawlt. 
ho  sits  there  with  his  wife.  He  said 
. his  faithful  spouse  at  breakfast,  ‘‘We 
e going  to  be  among  the  swells,  and 
> must  dress  accordingly.”  To  him 
! donning  of  a dress  suit  is  an  event. 

I left  the  shop  earlier  than  usual, 
r that  he  would  have  plenty  of  time 
’the  adjustment  of  studs  and  cravat, 
for  wiping  off  the  vaseline  from  his 
u^ent  leathers.  After  he  was  dressed 
was  not  content  with  the  admiration 
his  wife;  he  found  it  necessary  to 
into  the  kitchen  to  examine  the  ice 
3t,  and  he  was  deliberate  in  his 
s‘  cements  so  that  the  serving  maid 
uijld  take  in  his  full  splendor.  He 
>d  in  the  street-car,  although  there 
i room  to  sit;  he  stood  majestically, 
for  the  sake  of  his  trousers.  Dur- 
the  concert  he  was  ill  at  ease,  con- 
ius  of  his  clothes,  fearing  the  awk- 
•dness  of  waiters  or  the  carelessness 
a neighbor.  He  did  not  enjoy  him- 
for  instead  of  throwing  off  care 
put  on  care.  And  as  there  were 
( feral  Sparrowhawks  in  the  pen,  the 
biosphere  was  charged  with  formali- 
There  was  no  temptation  to  in- 
ilge  in  chaff,  not  even  the  kind  rec- 
lamended  by  the  late  Dean  Goulburn 
om  the  pulpit:  "Let  your  pleasantry, 
y younger  brethren,  resemble  the 
iruscation  of  the  summer  lightning, 
mbent  but  innocuous.” 


stitutlon.  To  her  it  was  a place  whe..- 
ln  to  He  in  bed  and  sing.  When  the 
workhouse  took  her  out  of  bed  and  ! 
dressed  her  as  though  she  had  been  a 
cjueen  of  the  old  regime,  she  proclaimed 
herself  an  operatic  sovereign,  with  nine 
broken  ribs,  and  hands  unfit  for  scrub- 
bing floors.  When  the  allegation  as  to 
the  ribs  had  been  traversed,  music  de- 
clared, in  recitative,  that  she  never 
had  worked,  and  never  meant  to. 
Which,  in  fact,  was  about  the  state  of 
the  case.  When  they  removed  her  she 
sang,  ‘She  was  a dear  little  dicky  bird,’ 
Which  is  certainly  the  case  also.” 

•m  lb  . c[q 

ABOUT"  music.  | 

I Random  Thoughts  of  Lilli 
Lehmann  on  Her  Art. 

Catholic  as  a True  Artist,  She 
Sneers  at  German  Critics. 


Gur  French  neighbors  would  have  seen 
i Sparrowhawk  that  night  a man 
’>ndlmanchd”  and  correspondingly  un- 
mfortable.  Now  there  are  occasions 
‘r  wearing  your  best  clothes.  The 
»,‘ince  of  Darkness— who  is  a gentle- 
man— was  punctilious  in  this  respect 
hen  he  visited  his  snug  little  farm, 
e earth. 

,fid  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 

! he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
is  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were 
blue, 

5-nd  there  was  a hole  where  the  tall  came 
through. 

But  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  for 
le  switched  his  long  tall,  “as  a gentle- 
nan  switches  his  cane.” 


Do  not  be  offended,  Mrs.  Mawworm, 
>y  this  quotation  from  the  works  of  an 
imlnent  Unitarian  divine.  Satan  has 
nany  disguises  and  many  suits  of 
plothes.  He  undoubtedly  Invented  the 
joothplck  shoe.  And  we  have  seen  him 
n scarlet,  corseted,  with  flaring  hat, 
lellcately  perfumed,  daintily  gloved, 
rlth  discreet  revelations  of  stockings 
,nd  flounces.  For  Satan  Is  not  always 
male.  Read  Cazotte’s  "Le  Diable 
imoureux.”  Remember  heroic  St.  An- 
on^. 

informality  Is  the  essence  of  enjoy- 
>nt  at  a Pop.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
man  to  go  so  far  as  to  put  his  feet 
n the  table  or  sit  In  his  shirt-sleeves; 
ut  there  should  be  no  thought  of  Mrs. 
Srundy.  Least  of  all  should  there  be 
ny  attempt  on  the  part  of  frequenters 
o turn  the  pleasant  concert  into  a so- 
’ al  function.  In  certain  beer-halls  of 
lunich  you  will  see  laboring  men, 
vomen  of  rank,  students,  merchants, 
.wells,  professors,  serving  maids,  sit- 
ing promiscuously  and  without  dread 
f each  other.  True  democracy  of  feeling 
S not  always  a characteristic  of  a re- 
>ubllc.  The  most  snobbish  aristocracy 
s that  which  Is  known  as  the  untitled, 
f in  a clawhammer  you  show  plainly 
hat  you  are  conscious  of  your  dress, 
ave  It  for  the  opera,  which  Is  the  most 
iretentlous  form  of  musical  entertain- 
nent. 

There  Is  a family  residing  In  the  up- 
er  portion  of  Randolph  County  con- 
lsting  of  two  mothers,  four  fathers, 
ne  grandmother,  six  sons,  one  grand- 
ather,  three  daughters,  three  sisters, 
lx  brothers,  five  husbands,  three  aunts, 
wo  nieces,  seven  uncles,  six  nephews, 
wo  wives,  one  mother-in-law,  three 
isters-in-law,  one  son-in-law,  six 
Tandsons,  two  granddaughters,  and 

here  are  only  ten  in  the  family. 

loultrie  (Ga.)  Gazette. 


This  is  the  way  the  Pall  Mall 
lazette  glorifies  an  ordinary  incident 
1 a Police  Court.  “Music,  heavenly 
laid,  not  so  young  as  she  was,  with 
er  golden  hair  hanging  down  her 
ick  ‘in  girlish  profusion,’  enters  the 
luthwark  dock.  singing  ‘Annie 
ioney.‘  She  has,  the  attendant  warder 
:plains  unappreciatlvely,  ‘been  at  it‘ 
her  prison  cell  all  night.  She  came 
|om  the  workhouse  to  that  cell  be- 
iuse  she  persistently  refused  to  recog-  j 
‘ :e  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  former  lp- 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 

I said  last  Sunday  that  I would  quote 
today  from  Lilli  Lehmann’s  "War  ich 
fiber  die  moderne  Gesangskunst  denke.  ’ 
The  pamphlet  is  only  six  pages  long, 
and  yet  there  might  be  wordy  and 
warm  discussion  over  many  sentences. 
* * * 

She  believes  that  the  art  of  the  singer 
is  always  the  ;ame,  so  far  as  technique 
is  concerned;  but  the  singer  of  today 
learns  les3  than  in  years  gone  by.  To 
sing  the  operatic  music  of  Mozart,  Bel- 
lini, Donizetti  and  the  early  Verdi  it 
was  necessary  for  the  singer,  male  or 
female,  to  have  a generous  compass, 
and  to  be  accomplished  In  colorature. 
Wagner  came  and  swept  away  orna- 
ments, embellishments,  florid  passages 
of  every  description,  and  now  when  each 
note  has  its  syllable,  the  lazy  and  the 
ignorant  think  all  they  have  to  do  to 
triumph  in  Wagnerian  music  is  to 
enunciate  distinctly.  Thuis  we  find 
Wagnerian  singers  who  cannot  execute 
a turn  decently  and  glory  in  their  in- 
ability, fearing  the  reproach — not  of  ig- 
norance, but  of  being  a bravura  singer. 
Mrs.  Lehmann  believes  it  is  necessary 
for  a soprano  to  sing  Mozart  well  if 
she  wishes  to  sing  Wagner  well.  She 
refers  to  the  severe  demands  made  by 
Wagner  on  the  voice,  admits  them,  and 
reminds  the  reader  that  Wagner  wrote 
with  the  thought  of  a concealed  orches- 
tra. If  conductors  and  players  and 
singers  would  only  pay  attention  to  the 
dynamic  indications  of  Wagner!  She 
cites  an  instance,  the  announcement  by 
Brunnhilde  to  Siegmund  of  his  ap- 
proaching death.  “The  scene  is  im- 
agined, as  though  the  revelation  were 
in  a vision;  all  the  answers  to  Sieg- 
mvrnd’s  questions  are  marked  in  the  or- 
chestra pp;  but  what  usually  happens? 
The  orchestra  thunders  forth  in  these 
very  places  as  though  it  sounded  the 
Last  Day.” 


She  insists  that  she  is  not  an  ex- 
tremist, that  a singer  should  not  be  a 
bigoted  partisan.  There  is  room  for  all 
great  men.  That  which  is  truly  great 
and  beautiful  will  live,  that  which  is 
trifling  or  artistically  great  by-  process 
of  manufacture  will  pass  away. 

And  then  she  suddenly  digresses  and 
talks  about  the  ephemeral  glory  of  the 
singer.  Tradition  is  the  uncertain 
preserver  of  a singer’s  fame.  "As  in 
every  art,  so  also  in  song  are  there 
few  veritable  artists."  The  public,  con- 
stantly deceived  by  ignorant  managers 
and  ignorant  directors,  is  educated 
systematically  in  ignorance;  it  loses  all 
sense  of  values  and  power  of  discrimin- 
ation. 

And  she  says  the  critics— ah,  the  un- 
fortunate, ill-used  critics! — aid  in  blind- 
ing the  public  to  the  truth  by  their 
honey-daubing.  For  the  public  often 
feels  that  this -is  good  or  that  is  bad, 
but,  without  courage  of  opinion,  it  pre- 
fers to  believe  that  which  it  reads  in 
j print.  "In  ten  newspapers  you  will 
read  the  most  antipodean  opinions  con- 
j cerning  a work  or  a singer;  and  if  you 
j compare  them  you  must  perforce  laugh 
out  loud.  Criticism  also  tries  to  earn 
its  livellhfiod — especially  in  Germany.” 
This  reminds  me  that  Lilli's  taunt  is 
strengthened  by  the  charges  made  late- 
ly against  certain  critics  in  Berlin,  and 
not  many  years  ago  the  practices  of  the 
brilliant  Ludwig  Hartmann  were  ex- 
hibited in  a Dresden  court. 

And  then  she  repeats  the  old  charges. 
The  majority  of  critics  can  neither  sing 
nor  play;  the  patient  work  of  years  is 
dismissed  in  an  epigram,  and  a 
wretched  composition  is  raised  to  the 
skies.  But  these  charges  are  unfound- 
ed, especially  in  German.  The  critics 
in  Berlin  who  praised  or  censured  Lilli 
when  she  was  most  active  in  the  opera 


were  Gustave  j?ngol,  Urban* EhrMchT 

Dorn,  Ed.  Taubert.  each  one  of  them 
an  accomplished  musician.  Lilli  makes 
an  exception— she  found  critics  who 
were  artists  and  Impartial,  and  where 
do  you  think  she  found  them?  In  the 
United  States.  Here  it  is  true  were 
warm  admirers,  who  wondered  in  print 
at  everything  she  did  In  song  or  action. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  In  New  York 
have  already  their  reward  on  earth. 
But  what  a pity  oh  my  colleagues,  that 
Lilli  did  not  call  you  by  name! 


The  majority  of  people,  says  Lilli, 
| have  false  Ideas  concerning  methods 
of  singing.  Some  think  the  Italian, 
some  the  German  tho  better.  “Each 
school  when  it  is  good  is  founded  on 
one  and  tho  same  basis.”  A very  sen- 
sible remark;  but  how  few  German 
singers  have  any  method  at  ail.  Mrs. 
Lehmann  believes  that  a good  singer 
should  be  able  to  sing  the  music  of 
Wagner  and  colorature  passages;  "she 
who  cannot  Is  not  to  my  mind  an  ar- 
tist. I except  no  one.”  She  adds  im- 
mediately, "The  only  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  education  in  song 
is  this:  formerly  the  pupils  studiefd 
action  and  song  for  six  or  eight  years- 
now  they  are  ‘finished’  in  a year. 

"Singing  great  exercises,  sustaining 
broadly  tones,  exorcising  in  deep  and 
long  breaths,  all  this  is  out  of  fashion; 
Piactising  scales  tires  me,’  says  one; 
yes,  but  the  one  who  can  sing  good 
scales  will  find  everything  else  easy, 
and  that  is  tho  secret  of  keeping  the 
voice  young  and  fresh  till  you  are  very  ' 
old.  My  mother  told  me  ’No  one  will  i 
J give  you  a pfennig  for  singing  without 
j notes  and  in  tune,  for  that  ability  is  I 
j taken  for  granted;  when  you  have  sung  1 
j a trying  part,  your  voice  should  be  so 
j fresh  at  the  end  that  you  could  sing  t.he 
part  right  over  again;  and  you  must 
! always  have  a semitone  more,  above  or 
[ below,  than  is  required  by  the  com- 
poser. 

* * * 

The  singer  should  know  how  to  rest 
as  well  as  practise.  Two  hours  a day- 
hours  faithfully  and  intelligently  em- 
ployed—are  enough.  You  should  not 
go  often  to  parties  or  suppers.  Early 
to  bed  and  plenty  of  sleep,  exercise  in 
good,  fresh  air,  nourishing  food— and 
everything  done  in  moderation;  for 
moderation  is  of  mighty  weight  in  the 
career  of  an  artist,  as  in  life  itself. 

The  word  artist  Is  used  too  commonly. 
The  critic  and  the  public  should  hold  H j 
a sacred  word,  a title  of  honor,  and 
only  those  who  have  struggled  for  years 
should  receive  this  decoration.  You 
cannot  be  an  artist  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years.  The  singer  must  por- 
tray love,  suffering,  hatred,  revenge, 
pity,  shame.  How  can  a young  maiden 
portray  these?  Yet  the  directors  seek 
constantly  young  women,  whose  bodies 
are  not  yet  mature.  In  their  endeavor 
to  succeed  these  singers  overstrain 
brain  and  voice  and  body. 


Mrs.  Lehmann  says  she  sings  gladly 
all  parts  that  are  truly  noble  and 
beautiful.  Dearest  to  her  is  Fidelio. 
Then  comes  Donna  Anna,  and  next,  or 
rather  side  by  side,  is  Isolde.  “Isolde 
exhausts  all  womanly  feelings;  she  is 
to  me  the  fullest  woman,  even  if  she  is 
a sinner;  I can  see  clearly  into  her 
mighty  love,  bitterness,  suffering— and 
this  is  the  highest  that  a singer  can 
demand  of  a part.  It  is  not  a part,  it 
is  a human  being.  I love  Mozart  as 


sunlight  in  which  I warm  myself,  which 
I drink  in  full  of  happiness.  Wagner 
often  tears  heart  and  mind  in  pieces; 
it  is  the  life  of  a great  mortal  with 
its  heights  and  depths.  And  we  have 
more  to  thank  him  for  than  his  works; 
through  him  has  an  intellectuality  en- 
tered into  music  that  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand much  in  Beethoven  and  espe- 
cially Gluck  that  otherwise  might  not! 
for  many  years  have  been  compre- 
hended.” 

* * * 

And  what  is  her  last  word  of  advice? 
"To  give  counsel  to  young  singers  is 
dear;  that  is.  you  give  your  best  and 
it  is  not  regarded.  One  thing  is  first 
of  all  industry — and  again,  industry.' 
Add  voice,  talent,  perseverance,  much| 
ability  in  ail  tnrections,  a healthy  body,' 
limitless  devotion  to  art— then  in  time 
there  can  be  brave  results.” 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

oatalogue  of  Saint-Saens’ 
works  has  been  published. 

Rrirfirhs  a,gain  ,at  the  Monnaie, 

Brussels,  the  last  week  in  April. 

r,f\n , operetta,  "Miss  Brown,”  by 
LhizrleS  ivohIer’  has  been  produced  at 

wnYS;LGerArua<I  Gardiner  of  Brookline 
will  play  the  piano  the  18th  at  a con- 
cert in  New  York. 

hi^Sh1f'ikow  s Pa-thetic  symphony 

p?r??rmed  at  Rome  under  the 
direction  of  Sgamfoati. 

th^oVs1?61^8  ?e  0611111  was  given  with 
I*1®.  ®bh  Symphony  of  Beethoven  at  the 
last  Nicode  concert  In  Dresden. 

Benjamin  Constant  will  paint  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  new  Opdra  Comique  in 
Pans,  Mignon,  Carmen,  Manon.  4 
Airs.  A.  Sophia  Markee  of  Boston  eang 
at  Worcester  last  Monday  evening  at  an 
organ  recital  with  much  success 
Slna  Altschuler,  a girl  of  four  years 
I made  her  ddbut  lately  as  a piamst  at 


Dvtnsk  (Russia)  with  enoFWBHs  'sue- 

C088. 

"Do  Wind,”  a cantata  by  Leo  Van 
l Gheluwo,  was  given  lately  at  Bruges. 
I It  was  composed  for  tho  Prlx  do  Rome 

| ill  lebtj. 

MIhs  Elsie  Lincoln  will  glvo  a recital 
°;  ™en  for  anfJ  about  children 

I at  the  rullerJcs  Saturday  afternoon-  at 
4 o clock. 

Melba  sang  lately  at  a party  given  by 
Mrs  Marchosi  in  Paris.  Among  tho 
numbers  was  the  Inevitable  mad  scene 
from  ‘Lucia.” 

Maurlzio  Bensaude.  a baritone  who 
vis  ted  Boston  In  the  Abbey.  Schoeffel 
and  Grau  company.  Is  singing  at  the 
Constanzl,  Rome. 

Paris  doctors  say  electricity  is  good 
for  the  voice.  t’Frankllnlsatlon,"  ns 
they  call  it,  affects  the  intensity,  the 
range,  and  the  timbre. 

C£sar  Franck's  Symphony  pleased  the 
audience  at  Barcelona,  although  the  in- 
telligence of  the  conductor  and  the  skill 
of  the  orchestra  were  not  conspicuous. 

Saint-Saens  in  a letter  dated  Las  Pal- 
mas, April  j,  says  no  theatre  equals  in 
all  respects  the  Wagner  Theatre  at 
Bayreuth. 

There  were  18  competitors  for  tho 
Cressent  prize  in  Paris.  The  successful 
rnen  were  Henri  Hirschmann  with  hla 
L Amour  il  la  Bastille”  and  Lgon  Hon- 
not'G,  with  "Roudra.” 

In  certain  German  cities  "L'Afrleaine" 
was  sung  to  celebrate  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  Vasco  de  Gama's  voyage.  In 
Vienna  the  opera  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Geography. 

There  will  be  a free  organ  recital  at 
the  Mission  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Bowdoln  Street,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Stansfield,  Sunday  evening,  im- 
mediately after  the  service.  The  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  compositions  by 
W.  T.  Best,  Salome,  West  Storer, 
Haydn  and  Gounod. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Potter,  soprano,  Miss 
Lucie  A.  Tucker,  contralto,  Miss  Grace 
Clifford,  reader,  Miss  Minna  Gaul,  pi- 
anist, and  the  Apollo  Male  Quartet  will 
take  pan  in  a concert  at  the  Union 
Hall  Wednesday  evening.  The  concert 
will  begin  at  7.43  o'clock. 

Portions  of  Cesar  Franck’s  “Beati- 
tudes” will  be  performed  at  the  next 
Rhenish  Festival,  June  6,  7,  8,  at  Alx-la- 
Chapelle.  Richter  will  be  the  conductor. 
Pieces  by  Beethoven  (among  them  the 
Missa  Solemnis),  Schubert,  Brahms, 
Richard  Strauss  and  Wagner  will  be 
also  performed. 

A six-year-old  Russian  boy,  named 
Henri  Kartun,  played  the  piano  in 
Pleyel  Hall,  Paris,  April  28.  His  pro- 
gram included  Beethoven's  sonata,  op. 
40,  two  waltzes  by  Chopin  and  pieces 
by  Bach  and  Havdn.  His  musical  intel- 
j ligence  excited  even  more  wonder  than 
his  technical  skill. 

There  will  be  a festival  of  chamber 
music  by  Beethoven  and  Brahms  at 
Bonn  from  the  23d  to  the  27th.  The 
Joachim  Quartea,  the  Heerman  Quar- 
tet, the  clarinetist  Muhlfeld,  the  pianist 
Borwick,  Silvinski  and  Barth,  and  the 
singers  Marcella  Pregi  and  Charlotte 
Huhn  will  take  part. 

The  program  of  the  concert  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Union  Hall 
Brookline,  by  Miss  Alice  A.  Cummings, 
pianist,  Mr.  T.  C.  Cummings,  violinist, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Cabot,  ’cellist,  and  Mr.  Sul- 
livan A.  Sargent,  bass,  included  Ru- 
binstein's Trio  in  B flat.  Greig's  violin 
sonata  in  G minor,  Bargiel’s  Adagio 
for  ’cello,  and  songs  by  Schubert,  Nie- 
dermeyer,  Haynes  and  Reeve. 

The  MSnestrel  says  of  Nordiea.  who 
sang  last  month  with  little  success  at 
the  Paris  Op£ra,  “The  voice  is  agreeable 
and  is  not  destitute  of  a certain  fresh- 
ness. Unfortunately  when  she  wishes 
to  force  ii  and  to  give  it  the  breadth 
necessary  in  the  part  of  Elsa,  it  loses  in 
quality,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  purity  of 
intonation.  She  should  not  attempt 
the  part  of  Valentine,  for  the  proposal 
to  bring  her  out  in  it  at  the  next  re- 
prise of  ‘The  Huguenots’  is  full  of 
danger.”  Le  Guide  Musical  speaks  of 
her  in  kindlier  fashion. 

Mary  Howe-Lavin,  the  well-known 
soprano,  who  has  been  attending  strict- 
ly to  operatic  work  the  past  two  years 
in  Germany,  returned  home  this  last 
week  for  a rest  until  August,  when  she 
will  go  to  Berlin  to  fill  engagements  in 
some  of  the  principal  opera  houses  of 
Germany,  and  later  in  St.  Petersburg. 
She  will  not  make  any  regular  concert 
tour  while  home  this  time,  hut  will  be 
heard  Monday  night  at  Lowell,  Wednes- 
day at  Manchester,  and  later  in  the 
month  at  Northampton,  and  one  other 
city.  In  these  concerts  she  will  be  as- 
sisted by  her  husband,  Mr.  William 
Lavin,  the  tenor. 
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And  our  name  shall  he  forgotten  in  time, 
and  no  man  shall  hai'e  our  works  in  remem- 
brance, and  our  life  shall  pass  away  as  the 
trace  of  a cloud,  and  shall  be  dispersed  as 
the  mist  that  is  driven  away  with  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  and  overcome  with  the 
heat  thereof.  For  our  time  is  a very 
shadow  that  passeth  away,  and  after  our 
end  there  is  no  returning. 


You  read  on  the  bulletin  board  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  a fol- 
low townsman,  hnd  you  find  yourself 
wondering  whether  your  name  will 
ever  appear  there  in  black  characters, 
to  be  gaped  at  by  idlers,  noticed  care-  , 
Icssly  by  the  motorman,  scanned  by 
creditors.  You  wish  you  could  see 
how  It  will  look;  you  would  give  a 
dollar  to  hear  the  comments  provoked; 
for  you  cannot  persuade  yourself  that 
your  name  Is  not  sufficiently  important 
for  display. 

And  even  if  you  are  a man  of  shining 
parts,  and  reasonably  sure  of  news- 
paper attention  after  your  death,  now 
in  the  body  you  would  really  like  to 
see  the  obituary  article  that  will  sum 
you  up  and  dispose  of  you.  In  every 
newspaper  office  there  is  a dead-house, 
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of  persons  of  distinction.  I 
d play  actresses,  philoso-  I 
srilists  may  be  found  there  I 
he  subjects  are  rejotulng 
ngth.  If  Prof.  Skuewski 
•omet.  or  if  Tornado  Jack  | 


iKllVK «s  out  Dismal  Jemmy,  the  (fact  I 
is  added  to  tin  copy  by  the  Impartial  | 

an.i  callous  recorder. 


You  are  a prominent  citizen.  Your 
.obituary  notice  is  ready  for  insertion. 
If  you  do  not  recover  from  an  opera- 
tion, if  you  drop  in  the  street,  ’twill 
be  the  work  of  a moment  to  prepare 
you  for  the  press.  .Why  do  you  not 
insist  that  a proof  of  this  inevitable 
article  should  be  sent  to*  ou— say,  once 
a month. 


Kor  be  sure  of  this:  no  obituary  ar- 
ticle. unrevised  by  you.  will  suit  you  or 
do  you  justice.  We  see  Col.  Hustler, 
who  died  yesterday,  reading  the  care- 
fully prepared  article  that  appeared 
this  morning  in  the  Daily  Tootler.  We 
hear  his  running  comment.  "There  was 
no  ne-2d  of  insisting  so  vehemently  on 
,the  lowliness  of  toy  origin.  I thought 
ho  one  remembered  about  my  first  busi- 
ness adventure.  .They  glossed  over  my 
third  failure  nicely;  ‘he.  too.  fell  a vic- 
tim to  the  prevailing  financial  stagna- 
tion.' I see  they  member  my  practical 
assistance  In  ek<  on  time,  for  they 
speak  of  me  as  ‘public-spirited’  and 
•always  ready  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel- — yes.  and  I had  to  grease  that 
wheel.  What's  this?  No  mention  of 
the  fact  that  I was  once  named  by  a 
Cape  Cod  paper  for  the  Governorship? 
And  there  are  mistakes  in  the  story  of 
,my  Masonic  record.  Stupid!  Inexcus- 
able! And  that  praise  at  the  er.d  seems 
to  me  singularly  cool  and  perfunctory. 
I'll  stop  the  paper.  Oh!  I forgot!  ” 


tlon,  and  she  asked  It  In  Italics:  ‘Did 

you  break  that  tumbler?  The  maid 
said,  ‘No.  I didn’t.’  My  wife  was  un- 
charitable enough  to  doubt  her  an- 
swer, and  she  repeated  the  question, 
adding.  ’If  you  didn't  who  did?’  Now 
It  happened  that  I broke  the  said 
tumbler  the  night  before,  while  I was 
meditating  an  examination-paper  and 
pouring  beer  at  the  same  time.  Do 
you  know,  the  temptation  to  keep  still, 
to  let  the  girl  suffer  was  almost 
Irresistible.  I waited  fully  three  min- 
utes wrestling  in  spirit,  before  I sum- 
moned up  the  strength  to  say  In  a 
conciliatory  tone,  ‘Why,  Jane,  I broke 
it  last  night.  I am  very  sorry.  How 
much  did  it  cost?’  For  the  first  time 
I understood  the  conduct  of  young 
Rousseau,  who  stole  the  pink  and  silver 
ribbon  of  Mademoiselle  Pontal  and  then 
accused  pretty  Marion,  the  cook,  of 
giving  It  to  him.  And  for  half  an  hour 
after  my  confession,  I plumed  myself 
on  my  bravery  and  righteousness.” 
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Spring  as  a ‘Gingkobiloban,’  w>/h.  a 
'ing  botJ 


The  bell  of  a mulhn-man  is  a melodious 
sound  as  compared  with  the  human  voice 
ghrleked  as  It  Is  by  such  venders  as  parade 
our  streets.  I consider  the  most  discordant 
sound  possible  is  that  of  the  human  voice 
distorted  as  it  now  Is  by  those  plying  their 
trade. 


There  was  silence  until  the  Professor 
■was  out  of  the  room.  “What  a queer 
and  useless  confession  to  make  here  in 
the  club,”  said  Mr.  Auger.  “The  Pro- 
fessor must  have  been  drinking,”  added 
a charitable  phvsiclan.  “It  Is  evident 
that  you  gentlemen  have  never  seen 
Ithe  Professor’s  wife,”  murmured  the 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology;  "I  un- 
derstand she’s  a woman  of  considerable 
force.” 


Even  if  you  should  see  a revised  proof 
each  month,  the  article  when  published 
would  not  be  wholly  satisfactory;  for 
you  would  twist  and  turn  the  language 
■each  month,  you  would  strengthen  a 

• compliment,  substitute  a warmer  _ad- 

• jective,  leave  out  an  incident  that  might 
reflect  on  your  judgment. 


We  heard  the  other  day  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  blackmail  in  Bos- 
ton The  victim  had  done  nothing  for 
which  he  should  have  felt  shame,  re- 
morse, or  apprehension.  And  yet  he. 
paid  money  because  the  circumstances 
of  his  adventure  might  have  seemed  to 
his  enemies  or  the  evil-minded  dis- 
creditable to  him.  Blackmail  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a lucrative  business 
because  and  only  because  the  estima- 
ble citizen  is  afraid  of  what  people  may 
say  or  think. 


Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of 
your  thought  of  bulletin  boards  is 
the  belief  that  you  must  necessarily  die 
in  your  own  town.  The  Arabians  name  . 
the"  five  keys  of  secret  knowledge:  one! 
of  them  is  the  time  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment: another  is,  where  any  person 
shall  die;  and  these  and  the  other  three 
ape  known  to  God  alone.  I ou  will  find 
them  all  in  that  chapter  of  the  Koran 
which  is  entitled  "Lokman.”  We  told 
last  Tuesday  the  story  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  and  the  frightened  man  who 
begged  Solomon  to  order  the  wind  to 
carry  him  to  India.  This  story  may 
well  be  read  as  a gloss  to  the  chapter. 


No  true  Bostonian  can  imagine  that 
he  mav  dje  in  some  other  city;  just  as 
to  a New  Yorker,  life  in  Boston  seems 
• Incredible,  impossible.  Force  of  cir- 
cumstances may  compel  a Bostonian  to 
visit  St.  Louis  or  Birmingham  or  Keo- 
kuk or  Montreal  or  London.  In  any 
one  ol  these  cities  he  would  be  able  to 


This  timidity  of  the  individual  soon 
becomes  the  timidity  of  a city  or  State, 
and  so  we  find  the  bravery  of  a Judge 
or  Governor  applauded,  yea,  hailed  as 
mirifick,  when  this  bravery  is  merely 
the  doing  of  duty,  sworn  duty.  Now 
there  may  be  a devilish  bravery  in 
violating  arrogantly  an  oath,  but  has 
Jt  really  come  to  pass  that  the  simple 
performance  which  the  performer 
knows  Is  right,  just,  necessary,  and  in 
the  long  run  expedient  for  himself,  is 
regarded  by  fellow-citizens  as  Ther- 
mopylaean  courage? 


Summer  noises  now  awaken  the  dwel- 
lers In  flats.  As  the  mercury  climbs,  so 
windows  are  opened  more  and  more  for 
what  Is  humorously  known  in  the  city 
as  fresh  air,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
dug  the  voice  of  the  huckster  arouses 
the  sleeper  to  another  day  of  action. 
The  sleeper  is  thus  reminded  rudely 
that  the  legacy  left  him,  or  the  public 
honor  awarded  him,  was  only  a dream. 
The  irritation  of  disturbance  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  stupidity  of  the  huckster. 
The  cry,  for  instance,  is  "Hi-yah! 
Rhubarb  and  fresh  peas!  Hi-yah!”  But 
no  sane  person  wishes  rhubarb  for  his 
breakfast,  either  as  sauce  or  tincture. 
Not  that  we  underestimate  the  value 
!0f  rhubarb,  whether  it  is  grown  near 
home  or  In  Ladakh  or  Cabool.  In 
Cabool,  it  grows  spontaneously  under 
the  snowy  hills  of  Pughman,  and  It  Is 
eaten  both  raw  and  cooked.  Some 
Indian  doctors  once  practised  there,  and 
.waited  for  the  fruit  season,  when  the 
people  would  probably  be  unhealthy. 
Seeing  this  rhubarb  in  May  and  June, 
the  doctors  left  abruptly,  pronounc- 
ing it  a specific  for  the  catalogue  of 
•Cabool  diseases.  We  admit  cheerfully 
the  hepatic,  stomachic,  and  deobstruent 
(properties  of  the  plant,  but  we  do  not 
wish  it  on  the  breakfast  table.  If  the 
huckster  would  only  cry  “Coffee  and 
rolls,”  or  “Bacon  and  eggs,”  or  “Bromo- 
eeltzer,”  or  the  morning  after  an  occa- 
sion of  State  or  national  rejoicing 
“Cock-tails  and  grape-fruit,"  the  man 
Jn  bed1  might  feel  spurred  to  rising.  And 
| then  the  tone-production  of  the 
huckster  Is  as  a rule  so  unpleasantly 
crude!  There  should  be  a training 
school  for  these  morning  vocalists,  and 
a license  should  not  be  granted  until 
each  is  able  to  show  a certificate  of 
examination  by  a committee  of  three 
well-known  musicians,  with  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  of  course,  as  Chairman. 


proud  consciousness  of  speaking 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  And  the  danger 
Is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  for  a 
truly  comforting  word  to  aged  ladies 
‘Gingkobiloban’  could  give  odds  to  'Mes- 
opotamia,' if  it  were  not  supremely  ri- 
diculous, which  ‘Mesopotamia’  isn’t. 
[But  here  are  the  facts:  Among  foreign- 
ers in  the  East  this  beautiful  tree  is 
known  as  the  ‘Maiden  Hair  Tree'  ! 
from  the  marvelous  resemblance  of  its  I 
Soaves,  in  shape  and  veining,  to  those  i 
of  the  maiden  hair  fern.  The  Japan- 
ese name  of  the  tree  was  Gingko.  Then 
there  came  along  an  early  scientific 
Uohnnie  who  created  the  botanical 
genus  of  Gingko,  and  named  this  spe- 
cies Biloba.  because  the  leaves  have 
(two  distinct  lobes.  Later  on,  came 
another  scientific  Johnnie,  who  did  not 
know  what  the  other  fellow  had  done, 
and  he  called  the  thing  Sallsburia 
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ndiantlfolla.  This  later  name  has  had 
(to  yield  scientific  precedence  to  the 
earlier  one.  and,  in  botany,  Li  Hung 


earner  one,  auu,  rn  uuiaiij,  jui  nung 
Chang's  tree  is  properly  known  as 
Gingko  biloba.  But  1 am  puzzled  to 
guess  how  that  final  ’n’  got  tacked  on." 


The  sun  and  stars  that  float  in  the  open 
air; 

The  apple-shaped  earth,  and  we  upon  it — 
surely  the  drift  of  them  is  something 
grand! 

I do  not  know  what  it  is,  except  that  it  is 
grand,  and  that  it  is  happiness, 

And  that  the  enclosing  purport  of  us  here  is 
not  a speculation,  or  bon-mot,  or  re- 
conr.oissance, 

And  that  it  is  not  something  which  by  luck 
may  turn  cut  well  for  us,  and  without 
luck  must  lie  a failure  for  us, 

And  not  something  which  may  yet  be  re- 
tracted in  a certain  contingency.' 


Then  up  rose  the  King  of  Siam  and 
Ihe  said  he  was  delighted  with  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel."  To  many  It  Is  an 
awful  bore. 


After  the  Society  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  has  elected  all  of  its  officers,  its 
first  duty  should  be  the  reprinting  of 
Thomas  Fuller’s  chapter,  the  Handi- 
craftsman, chapter  XXXIV.  in  "The 
: Holy  State  and  the  Profane  State.” 
This  little  essay  should  then  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  workmen.  Section 
7 is  of  special  worth.  “He  seldom  at- 
talneth  to  any  very  great  estate:  ex- 
cept his  trade  hath  some  outlets  and 
excursions  into  wholesale  and  mer- 
chandise; otherwise,  mere  artificers 
cannot  heap  up  much  wealth.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  gleaners,  without  stealing 
whole  sheaves,  to  fill  a barn.  His  chief 
wealth  consisteth  in  enough,  and  that 
'he  can  live  comfortably?  and  leave  his 
children  the  inheritance  of  their  educa- 
tion.” 


Gen.  Washington  Is  still  great  enough 
to  outlive  oratory  in  his  honor. 


pic^erve  his  dignity  and  talk  down 
ward.  But  surely  Providence  would 
not  subject  him  to  the  indignity  of 
dying  out  of  Boston.  Why,  the  mortifi- 
cation itself  would  be  enough  to  kill 
him! 


“Father  Kemp  and  his  Old  Folks,  ’ 
published  in  Boston  by  the  author  in 
1868  contains  much  that  is  entertain- 
ing reading.  Not  the  least  interesting 
page  is  the  conclusion,  which  ends  as 
follows;  "Although  I have  swung  my 
baton  before  a large  choir  in  upwards 
of  6000  concerts,  my  word  upon  it,  I 
never  knew  a note  of  music,  and  can- 
Inot  distinguish  a minim  from  a demi- 
! semiquaver.  I flatter  myself,  however, 
'that  I can  beat  time  with  the  most  ac- 
! complished  impresario.”  Ah,  Father 
I Kemp  the  impresario  seldom  beats 
time;  he  is  more  likely  to  beat  the  au- 
dience or  his  company. 


It  is  good  news  to  hear  that  Prof. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  has  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  Society  of  the  Arts 
end  Crafts.  This  town  is  sadly  in  need 
of  vigilant  supervision  of  crafts  as  well 
as  arts.  Ready  made  trousers  are 
treacherous  as  to  their  seats— especially 
when  they  are  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
shoe-strings  break  even  in  the  delicate 
fingers  of  beauty;  the  cordwainer  has 
lost  his  cunning;  there  is  need  of  a bet- 
ter five-cent  cigar.  Consider,  too,  the 
hideous  stations  building  on  the  Com- 
mon. Such  architecture  as  is  displayed 
in  these  stations  might  have  been 
i crowned  in  the  Stone  Age,  hut  it  is 
• Grotesque  in  1897.  Now  that  the  Society 
j pf  the  Arts  and  Crafts  has  chosen  17 
officers  and  will  choose  eight  more  next 
j Friday,  we  may  look  confidently  for 
I happier  days. 


But  suppose  you  are  after  all  de- 
ceived; you  were  Important  chiefly  to 
yourself;  there  was  no  bulletin  about 
you  Console  yourself  by  the  thought 
•.hat  many  fellows,  pretty  In  their  day, 
are  forgotten.  There  was  Mr.  Clinch, 
"whose  single  voice,  as  he  had  learned 
to  manage  It,  could  admirably  represent 
a number  of  persons  at  sport  and  in 
hunting,  and  the  very  dogs  and  other 
i animals.”  We  know  not  the  death- 
j day  of  this  gifted  person.  Then  there 
was  the  man  who  stood  before  the  inn- 
fire  and  said  to  every  new  comer,  "Do 
- yOU  know,  sir,  who  I am?”  And  when 
the  answer  was  Invariably  “No,  sir, 

I have  not  that  advantage,”  he  would 
reply,  “I  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who 
Invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.”  Do 
you  know  what  this  Iron  was?  The  mer- 
uit »f  the  Invention  consisted  in  a sliding 
door  like  a floodgate,  to  an  Ironing 
box,  flat  irons  having  till  then  been 
used  for  smoothing  linen,  or  box  Irons 
with  a door  and  latch.  And  yet  there 
was  no  bulletin  announcing  the  depar- 
ture of  Mr.  Twalmley. 


: On  page  107  Father  Kemp  describes 

the  Houses  of  Parliament,  London. 
“The  building  covers  eight  acres  of 
ground,  or,  as  that  interesting  writer, 
‘Carleton’  of  the  Boston  Journal  ex- 
presses it,  an  area  larger  than  a great 
(many  corn-fields  or  potato-fields  in  New 
'England.” 


When  you  look  at  the  word  in  cold 
type,  does  it  not  seem  like  carrying 
Anglomania  pretty  far  to  denominate 
‘the  crew  or  the  team  of  a small  col- 
lege or  trade-school  “’Varsity”?  Uni- 
versity. or  'Varsity,  bodies  are  so  called 
In  England  to  differentiate  them  from 
tthe  college  organizations.  Our  use  of 
the  term  is  meaningless  and  Idiotic. 
Time  and  the  Hour. 


Why  should  Mr.  Chapman  be  treated 
at  Washington  as  an  opSra  bouffe  pris- 
oner’ Is  it  true,  then,  that  there  is  one 
jaw  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor? 
Persian  rug,  chiffonier,  easy-chair, 
nursery  refrigerator,  silverware,  soups 
pud  fancy  dishes  from  the  Arlington— 
ell  for  the  express  use  of  a man  who 
snapped  fingers  at  the  majestic  visage 
of  the  Law.  We  forget— there  is  one 
penalty  to  which  he  is  subjected;  he  will 
be  obliged  to  go  out  of  his  cell  to  use 
the  telephone. 


The  voice  of  the  English  beggar 
again  comes  across  tlhe  Atlantic.  This 
time  he  holds  the  hat  in  Stoke  Poges. 


There  is  more  need  of  reform  in  the 
crafts  than  in  the  arts.  There  was  a 
time  when  a craft  was  an  art,  when 
the  handicraftsman  was  indeed  an 
artist.  The  father,  a skilled  workman, 
handed  down  his  ability  and  cunning 
to  his  son.  The  son  looked  forward  as 
a boy  to  the  day  when  his  skill  would 
;be  recognized,  and  honor  the  family  | 
■name.  But  in  this  fleeting  period  of] 
eternity  the  father  has  loftier  (as  he 
thinks)  ambition  for  his  son;  or  If  he 
wishes  his  boy  to  follow  his  own  call- 
ing, the  boy,  a victim  of  superficial 
.education,  is  ashamed  of  the  shop;  he 
(wishes,  forsooth,  to  be  a lawyer,  a 
doctor,  something  that  is  genteel.  The 
father  humors  him.  The  boy  studies 
law.  His  mind  is  not  adapted  to  it. 
He  struggles  through  the  examination, 
practises  with  little  success,  becomes 
a ward  politician.  Or  as  doctor,  he 
aids  in  reducing  the  population,  and 
thus  has  an  economic  use.  He  is  a 
square  peg  in  a round  hole.  A good 
mechanic,  or  bookbinder,  or  cordwainer, 
'or  gardener  has  been  spoiled,  and  some 
clumsy-handed,  fat-witted  person  has 
taken  his  place. • 


YW  (>M  \%  - *8  “H  1 


i not  like  the  hill  Olympus. 

without  cloud*;  yea,  expect 
md  xtormi  *ometlm*H,  which 
>ver.  the  air  In  the  clearer  and 
or  It. 


tal 


.«  concerning  cowardice — 
from  blackmail  to  the  scenes  at  the 
late  memorable  fire  In  Paris.  And  a 
college  professor— a man  of  about  forty 
y^ars — said,  "Here  Is  an  example  per- 
sonally known,  I may  say  personally 
conducted  I heard  my  wife  this  morn- 
ing asking  the  crying  maid  this  ques-  | 


Mr.  Huneker,  who  loves  and  admires 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  objects  to  Mr.  Daly’s 
"exploitation  of  her  faded,  final  years. 
He  says  In  the  last  Musical  Courier. 
"One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  I ever 
saw  on  a public  stage  was  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert’s appearance  in  Mr.  Daly's  pro- 
duction of  'The  Critic’  a few  years 
ago.  While  Dixey  capered  and  Miss 
iRehan  mouthed,  this  poor  old  woman- 
tricked  out  in  weeds— danced  a gro- 
tesque dance.  She  was  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  She  had  been  a good 
land  commendable  artist,  and  there  in 
the  dusk  of  her  life  she  was  set  the 
1 task  of  capering  like  a zany.  It  was 
,a  brutal  exhibition.  No  public  save 
Mr.  Daly's  public  would  have  tolerated 
lj(  ” Yes,  Mr.  Huneker,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1897  and  in  the  city  of 
Boston  poor  Mrs.  Gilbert  again  went 
.through  the  motions  of  a dance.  And 
no  one  In  the  audience  cried  "Shame!” 
although  many  were  •'saddened  by  the 
sight. 


"The  curtains  were  drawn  aside  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage  and  there  the 
Champion  sat  in  all  the  splendor  of 
evening  dress.  He  was  given  an  ova- 
tion.” Was  the  ovation  just  handed  , 
to  him?  Or  was  it  presented  on  a sil-  | 
yern  salver  by  a kneeling  admirer?  Or  . 
liwas  It  borne  in  a charger  like  unto  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist?  Did  Mr.  Sul-  i 
livan  put  it  In  his  pocket,  or  pin  It  on 
k lapel  of  his  coat,  or  toss  it  carelessly 
aside,  or  eat  it? 


And  the  general  public  suffers  thereby. 
You  do  not  find  boots  as  well  made,  as 
comfortable,  as  durable.  The  carpen- 
ter's job  is  not  as  thorough  and  artistic. 
A leaf  comes  out  of  the  freshly  bound 
.book.  The  sleeves  of  your  coat  are  not 
right.  The  sense  of  pride  in  work  and 
Ithe  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  are 
(fast  disappearing.  Machinery,  the  great 
•leveler,  will  give  you  certain  things 
(which  at  first  sight  are  cheaper  than 
'those  made  by  hand:  but  you  find  the 
articles  are  not  as  durable,  and  you  do 
[not  derive  the  same  satisfaction  from 
.ownership. 


A pair  of  boots  or  a pair  of  trousers  or 
an  umbrella  should  be  as  highly  es- 


Maj.  Ulysses,  a Bostonian,  who  after 
expansion  for  mar^y  years  In  the  Ori- 
ental sun  now  spends  his  time  in  con- 
templation of  the  twilight  life  of  this 
city,  writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows; 
tf‘A  short  time  ago  His  Excellency  LI 
plung  Chang  caused  a young  tree  to 
Ibe  planted  near  the  tomb  of  Gen. 
Grant,  for  whose  memory  the  great 
Chinaman  has  a deep  veneration. 
Whereupon  our  mighty  press,  patheti- 
cally heading  its  paragraphs  ‘Leaves  of 
Maiden  Hair,’  proceeded  to  inform  the 
American  public  that  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion was  known  to  the  Chinese  and 
l&apanese  as  ‘Gingkobiloban,’  but  that 
jits  scientific  name  was  • ‘Salisburi 
adlantifolia.'  Now  there  Is  some  danger 
that  serious  parents,  who  already  know 


'teemed  as  a work  of  art  as  a statue  In 
•honor  of  some  hustler,  humbug  or  truly 
.great  man.  If  the  Society  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  can  make  these  words  again 
(synonymous,  the  names  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Society  should  be  carved  on 
a wall  of  the  Public  Library.  For,  cu- 
Irlous  to  relate,  In  this  country,  which 
.claims  to  be  an  ideal  democracy,  work- 
ing with  one’s  hands  is  thought  by 
|many  Americans  a p’tiable  occupation, 
the  last  of  resources.  “There  is  no 
trade  or  employment  but  the  young 
man  following  It  may  become  a hero,” 
shouts  Walt  Whitman,  and  many  do  not 
understand  the  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
pride  of  Vatel,  who  stabbed  himself  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  fresh  fish  to 
[ serve  at  the  King's  banquet,  was  enor- 
i mous,  yet  it  sinned  In  the  right  dlrec- 
| tlon,  .and  Dukes  and  Princes,  yea  the 
King  himself,  wept  at  his  death  and 
praise!  his  honor.  And  A“ropus.  King 
of  Macedonia,  blushed  with  pleasure 


a similar  tree  on  the  Common,  may 


he  was  complimented  on  the  ex- 
nce  of  the  lanterns  made  by  him. 

irfne  prima  donnas  as  often  come 
(tn  humble  homes  as  from  homes  of 
:ury."  You  are  too  cautious  In  your 
atement,  Mr.  Winship.  An  over- 
timing- majority  of  prima  donnas 
mi'  from  the  humblest  homes,  and 
me  of  the  must  celebrated  were  gut- 
'-snipes. 

Senator  Mason  of  Illinois  speaks  of 
plendld"  gentlemen.  He  undoubtedly 
"lady  friends.” 


s It  possible  that  Mr.  Altgeld  has 
t his  nerve?  No  sanitarium  can  re- 
ire  It  in  its  original  and  awful  grand- 


The  Hon. ‘Bob  Fitzsimmons  sat  in  the 
served  gallery  to  listen  to  the  speech 
f Senator  Mason.  And  Senator  Ma- 
in adapted  his  speech  to  the  under- 
anding  of  the  listener. 

To  E.  C.  S. : There  is  no  reason  why 
Iss  Emilie  Briggs  should  not  be  a 
ichrlor  of  divinity.  The  word  bachelor 
this  use  may  be  and  has  been  ap- 
ied  to  women.  And  In  Ben  Johnson's 
■"bachelor”  meant  a maid  or  single 
Milan,  as  well  as  an  unmarried  man. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Concluding  Volume  of  Mr. 

Saintsbury’s  Literature. 

— 

Thirty  Strange  Stories  ” 
/faich  Are  Not  All  Strange. 

3eculiar  and  Incoherent  Life 
of  Miss  Laura  Keene. 


r FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND 
RISE  OF  ALLEGORY.  By  George 
lintsbury.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New 

*rk. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  the  series 
[titled  “Periods  of  European  Litera- 
jte.”  It  is  an  interesting  and  extremely 
gaable  book,  which  treats  of  Latin 
(d'laeval  hymns,  chansons  de  geste, 
*)•  Arthurian  Legend,  the  classical  ro- 
|pce,  the  making  of  English  and  the 
,^ement  of  European  prosody,  the 
. .ian  folk-epics  (as  the  Nibelungen- 
the  literary  poetry  of  Hartmann 
QCAuz,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and 
hither  von  der  Vogelweide,  Reynard 
igFox  and  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  , 
' rise  of  the  drama  in  France,  with  a , 
Hy  of  Adam  de  la  Halle’s  Robin  and 
'Hon,  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  the  Pro-  1 
ical  poetry  and  the  literature  of  the  ! 
Jiinsulas. 

fr.  Saintsbury  has  not  only  the  cour-  I 
i of  his  convictions  concerning  vex-  j 
: points,  historical  and  linguistic;  he 
o has  the  courage  of  expression, 
us.  speaking  of  the  coldness  or  even 
itlllty  of  such  men  as  Brunetigre  and 
nson  toward  the  chansons  de  geste 
their  own  country,  he  ends  with:  "I 
|'e  read  many  chansons  and  many 
sredles,  but  I have  never  read  a 
nson  that  has  not  more  poetry  In  It 
n ninety-nine  French  tragedies  out 
a hundred.”  On  many  pages  are  in- 
nces  of  the  fine  appreciation  that 
iracterizes  this  critic;  as  when  he 
>tes  from  an  English  poem  of  the 
e of  Edward  I.: 

I 'Blow,  northerne  wynd, 
lend  thou  me  my  suetyng, 

Mow  noriheme  wynd,  blou,  blou,  blou," 
w,  northerne  wynde,  blou.  blou.  blou.” 

I adds:  “Here  is  Tennysonlan  verse 
i hundred  years  before  Tennyson. 
i ■ 'cry'  of  English  lyric  Is  on  this 
them  wind  at  last;  and  It  shall 
■er  fall  afterward.” 
l his  discussion  of  the  Arthurian 
fend,  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  deny 
eltlc  origin  to  the  probable  person- 
!y  and  exploits.  But  In  the  develop- 
lt  which  evolved  a whole  library  of 
lance  from  the  scanty  faits  et  gestes 
Arthur  as  given  by  Geoffrey  he  finds 
Celtic  origin;  on  the  contrary  he 
's  the  characteristics  of  English  lan- 
fee,  English  literature,  English  poli- 
His  discussion  of  the  Nibelun- 
jb%d  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
dents  of  Wagner,  and  his  eulogy  of 
[•Icelandic  sagas  should  awaken  the 
jntlon  of  dramatists  and  librettists 
this  vast  storehouse.  (By  the  way, 
long  kisses  of  Kormak  and  Stein- 
3 are  vividly  Wagnerian).  In  his  ac- 
nt  of  Provencal  poetry  Mr.  Saints- 
I Jr  makes  no  allusion  to  the  erudite 
k of  Ferdinand  Wolf  "Uber  die 
j|  s,”  nor  does  he  refer  to  Rowboth- 
s singular  account  of  the  Trouba- 


reail.  or  who  used  his  readffljr  with  „ 
stadler  Industry  and  better  Judgment 
| than  Mr.  Tlcknor.  Yet  the  remarks 

Ion  assonance  and  on  long  monorhymed 
or  slngle-assonanced  tirades,  In  his  note 
I on  Berceo,  show  almost  entire  Ignorance 
of  the  whole  prosody  of  the  chansons 
de  geste  which  give  such  an  Indispen- 
sable light  In  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject.” 

Mr.  Saintsbury  might  well  have  omit- 
ted certain  self-signed  certificates  to 
his  own  reading,  Industry  and  general 
and  special  fitness  for  his  appointed 
task. 

THIRTY  STRANGE  STORIES. 

j THIRTY  STRANGE  STORIES.  By  II.  Q. 
Wells.  Edward  Arnold.  New  York. 

Mr.  Wells  Is  not  an  unknown  man. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  “discovered”  re- 
peatedly by  enthusiastic  reviewers,  who 
keep  sweeping  the  horizon  with  field- 
glasses.  He  has  been  alluded  to  as  "the 
| coming  man.”  But  there  are  so  many 
men  who  come  and  do  not  stay. 

These  stories  are  of  widely  differing 
worth.  In  some  of  them  there  Is  the 
deliberate  attempt  of  the  Fat  Boy  In 
Pickwick:  "I’ll  make  your  flesh  creep,” 
says  Mr.  Wells;  but  the  reader  sees 
him  at  work  and  observes  the  perspira- 
tion, and  he  is  so  busy  watching  the 
i author  that  he  forgets  to  have  compli- 
mentary gooseflesh.  In  some  of  these 
I stories,  as  “The  Cone,”  there  Is  too 
much  reliance  put  on  horror  excited  by 
cruel  physical  suffering.  The  sugges- 
tion of  creepiness  In  “The  Red  Room” 
la  far  more  effective.  "The  Stolen  Bac- 
illus" in  idea  was  anticipated  by  Erch- 
mann-Chatrian.  Delightful  Is  the  fancy 
displayed  in  “The  Purple  Plleus”  and 
the  humor  of  "The  Sad  Story  of  a 
Dramatic  Critic,”  which  Is  truly  a 
capital  tale.  Chang-hi's  grin  In  “The 
Treasure  in  the  Forest”  Is  to  us  more 
than  the  details  of  pseudo-science  in 
which  Mr.  Wells  takes  an  unholy  pleas- 
ure. It  is  a pity  that  the  man  who 
can  write  such  fanciful  sketches  as 
“Under  the  Knife”  and  “The  Plattner 
Story,”  who  can  indulge  in  such  re- 
freshing humor  as  "The  Rajah’s  Treas- 
ure,” should  show  too  often  an  incli- 
nation to  that  which  is  simply  horrible 
, and  cruel.  Mr.  Wells  is  dull  only  when 
he  labors  in  Jules  Verne’s  vineyard 
or  shakes  a raw  head  and  bloody  bones 
in  your  face. 

LIFE  OF  LAURA  KEENE. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LAURA  KEENE,  by  John 
Creahan.  The  Rodgers  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This  biography  Is  best  described  by 
the  author  In  his  preface:  “The  pres- 
ent work  is  entirely  the  result  of 
accident. ” 

This  book  is  pretentious  and  indis- 
creet. It  is  arranged  without  order 
and  swollen  preposterously  by  Im- 
pertinent padding.  Here  Is  an  example 
of  the  author’s  methods.  Chapter  XV. 

Is  entitled  "Laura  Keene’s  Religion." 

A page  is  devoted  to  Macaulay’s 
famous  description  of  the.  Church.  Then 
follows  Byron’s  opinion  of  the  Church. 
There  is  an  attack  on  the  strong- 
minded  woman  and  female  clubs.  Poor 
Agnes  Robertson  is  lugged  in  by  her 
pretty  heels.  There  is  a discussion 
concerning  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
Miss  Keene;  we  are  told  that  her  life 
was  insured,  and  that  Mary  Anderson 
tried  in  vain  to  buy  for  $3000  a point 
lace  flounce  owned  by  Miss  Keene. 
There  is  talk  about  Booth’s  bankruptcy 
and  Lester  Wallack’s  benefit.  Nearly 
70  pages  are  taken  up  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  daughters  of  the  actress 
and  uninteresting,  for  the  most  part 
letters  written  by  them  to  the  author- 
are  quoted  by  the  page.  To  the  his- 
torian or  the  critic  of  the  drama,  the 
book  is  of  little  value,  on  account  of 
its  vagueness  and  disdain  of  dates.  To 
the  general  reader  the  task  of  finding 
the  grains  of  wheat  in  the  bushel  of 
chaff  will  be  too  irksome.  There  are 
14  illustrations. 


Kantly  at  the  market  or  the  wine 

chant’s.  I do  not  feel  like  accepting 
such  Invitations,  but  my  husband  Leoni- 
das says,  ‘Nonsense!  We  might  as  well 
eat  those  dinners  ns  anybody  else,  and 
why  should  you  feel  bound  to  Invite  the 
Mldases  or  the  Plutos  in  return?’  ” 

This  letter  Is  pathetic  because  It  shows 
a spirit  tainted— the  word  Is  harsh— let 
us  rather  say.  disquieted  by  snobbish- 
ness. For  hospitality,  dear  Madam 
Vashti,  is  not  an  afTalr  of  book-keeping. 
Augustus  Amory  Midas,  Esq.,  Invites 
you  and  your  husband  to  dine;  he  does 
not  Just  before  golr.g  to  bed  enter  your 
; share  of  the  experse  of  the  dinner 
against  you,  or  at  the  end  of  the  year 
see  whether  you  have  balanced  the  ac- 
count. He  is  a good-natured  fellow, 
often  bored,  often  dull.  You  and  your 
husband  amuse  him.  You  bring  novel 
Ideas,  unaccustomed  speech.  He  can- 
not buy  your  company  In  a shop. 

And  if  you  like  Mldas^and  he's  not  a 
bad  fellow  In  spite  of  his  money  and  un- 
fortunate education  — why  should  you 
not  ask  him  to  your  flat?  You  would  ap- 
pear in  a ridiculous  light,  If  you  should 
try  to  rival  his  feast,  and  he  would  be 
uncomfortable,  for  he  would  see  and  de- 
plore the  endeavor.  Suppose  you  ask 
him  and  Mrs.  Midas— she  taught  school, 
and  Is  still  precise— to  dine  with  you. 
Give  them  a lentil  soup,  a bit  of  fish  or 
lobster,  a plain  roast,  or  even  chops  (If 
they  are  of  surpassing  excellence),  as- 
paragus, a well-dressed  salad,  cheese, 
coffee.  You  can  afford  occasionally  such 
a pleasure;  and  ten  to  one  Midas  would 
|not  think  the  less  of  you  If  you  omitted 
jthe  fish.  Does  the  question  of  wine 
bother  you?  Mrs.  Midas  In  her  heart 
does  not  approve  of  wine  at  table.  If 
Midas  were  put  on  -the  rack  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  preference,  he  would 
Bhriek  out  “Beer!”  If  you  are  bound  to 
give  him  -wine,  put  a bottle  of  sound 
burgundy  on  the.  table;  but  if  you  are 
sensible  you  will  have  beer  served  in 
pewter,  beer  cool  and  in  abundance,  and 
it  will  impress  Midas  if  Leonidas  open 
the  bottles  at  table.  If  Midas  does  no-t 
enjoy  himself,  if  he  does  not  envy  you 
your  plain  life  without  pomp  or  fuss,  if 
be  does  not  beam  as  he  smokes  a pipe — 
for  you  cannot  afford  cigars  fit  to  smoke 
—he  is  not  the  man  we  think  him  to  be. 
Bluff  him  a little;  it  will  do  him  good; 
he  will  respect  you  all  the  more. 

We  know  a man  who  will  invite  no  one 
to  his  table  because  he  cannot  offer  his 
guest  champagne.  He  is  a snob,  the 
cheapest  kind  of  a snob. 

A dinner  of  many  courses  is  an  abom- 
ination. A dinner  that  is  a prolonged 
attack  rn  the  stomach  is  as  barbarous 
as  the  sudden  gorge  of  a savage. 

Madam  Vashti,  we  commend  to  your 
earnest  consideration  Thackeray’s  "Lit- 
tle Dinner  at  Timmins’s,”  sundry  chap- 
ters in  “The  Book  of  Snobs”  and  “Mr. 
Brown’s  Letters  to  His  Nephew,”  Nos. 

7,  8,  9. 

Good  music  is  a great  educator.  Bad  music 
Is  debilitating  and  debasing.  That  was  a 
wise  man  whom  old  Fletcher  quotes  as  say- 
ing: “Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a people, 
and  I care  not  who  makes  the  laws.” 

No,  Mr.  Mead,  the-  wise  man  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  wise  man  “be- 
lieved that  if  a man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  Ballads,  he  need  not  care 
who  should  make  the  Laws  of  a Na- 
tion.” And  ballad  here  means  a pop- 
ular song,  celebrating  or  scurrilously 
[attacking  persons  or  institutions, 
j There  is  no  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  music.  The  reference  is  to  the 
spirit  of  the  text. 


The  right  form  of  th<!  Word  Is  ''Ketch- 
lib'''  "Catchup”  la  a mistake,  and 

f atsup”  Is  hopelessly  wrong.  The 
word  is  Malay,  and  Is  "Kechap,”  In 
Dutch  transliteration.  “Ketjap."  It 
means  “to  smack  with  the  lips.” 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Charles  P. 
G.  Scott,  an  authority  on  Malayan 
words  In  English,  Is  also  a humorist. 
Wjtness  this  note  to  his  discussion  of 
“Kris.”  "It  has  ever  been  the  sweet 
office  of  Art  to  mitigate  the  asperities 
of  Murder  by  Improving  and  beautify- 
ing its  weapons;  and,  In  our  Western 
civilization,  at  least,  no  one,  however 
poor,  need  go  without  a beautiful  Im- 
plement of  slaughter.  But  in  the  Far 
East,  as  In  the  West,  these  apparent 
contemplations  of  death  are  often  for 
ornament  rather  than  for  utility.” 


- ? 7 
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Often  have  I thought  with  myself,  what 
disease  I would  be  best  contented  to  die  of. 
Ncne  please  me.  The  stone,  the  colic,  ter- 
rible as  expected,  intolerable  when  felt.  The 
1 palsy  is  death  before  death.  The  consump- 
tion a flattering  disease,  cozening  men  Into 
hope  of  long  life  at  the  last  gasp.  Some 
sicknesses  besot,  others  enrage  men,  some 
are  too  swift,  and  others  too  slow.  If  I could 
as  easily  decline  diseases  as  I could  dislike 
them.  I should  be  immortal. 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
called  on  us  yesterday.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  stopped  cutting  off 
coupons,  and  handed  him  a cigar,  say- 
ing, “You’ll  like  it.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  sent  us  10  boxes  last  Christmas 
from  his  private  stock  as  a token  of  his 
appreciation  of  our  essay  on  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  ‘To  walk  Spanish.’  ” 
"Thank  you,”  answered  our  learned 
friend,  “but  I have  given  up  smoking. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  1 have  not  been  well.” 

And  then  he  told  us  this  pathetic 
story:  “Six  or  seven  months  ago  I 

thought  my  neck  was  chafed.  I paid  no 
attention  to  it,  until  one  day  after  I had 
applied  myself  with  extraordinary  vigor 
to  my  Treatise  on  the  Female— eight 
vols.  folio— with  illustrations— I felt  a 
sharp  burning  and  on  examination 
found  a dull  red  patch  on  my  neck  near 
the  collar  band.  I went  to  a doctor.  He 
looked  me  over  and  said,  ‘You  should 
go  to  a specialist,  a dermatologist.  You 
have  eczema.’  And  he  charged  me  $3  for 
the  information. 


he  following  reference  to  Mr.  Tick- 
!s  of  local  Interest.  “There  can 
nothing  ungenerous  In  referring— 
|orls,  not  invldiae  causa— to  one  of 
[very  best  literary  histories  of  this 
ny  century,  Mr.  Tlcknor’s  Spanish 
ature.  There  was,  perhaps,  no 
of  his  time  who  was  more  widely 
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“We’ll  have  a banquet,  Sir,  fit  for  the 
gods!  I told  him  good  plain  vittles  would 
soot  me.  If  the  gods  wanted  to  have  the 
jdispepsy,  they  was  welcome  to  it.  We  had 
soop  and  fish,  and  a hot  jint,  and  growsls, 
and  wines  of  rare  and  costly  vintige.  We 
had  ices,  and  we  had  froots  from  Green- 
land’s icy  mountins  and  Injy’s  coral  strands; 
and  when  the  sumptoous  reparst  was  over, 
the  agree’ble  man  said  he’d  unfortnitly  left 
his  pocket-book  at  home  on  the  marble 
centre-table.  ”But,  by  Jove!”  he  said,  “it 
was  a feast  fit  for  the  gods.”  I said.  “Oh, 
never  mind!"  and  drew  out  my  puss;  tho’ 

I inwardly  wished  the  gods,  as  the  dinner 
, was  fit  for  ’em,  was  there  to  pay  for  it. 

I The  Journal  has  received  a pathetic 
letter  from  Vashti  Strain,  who  is  evi- 
dently cumbered  about  much  serving 
Here  is  an  extract:  “My  husband’s  in- 
come is  $2500,  and  my  only  legacy  was  a 
portrait  of  my  great-grandmother  Lu- 
anda and  the  History  of  Rindge  N H 
We  are  occasionally  invited  to  dine  at 
| the  houses  of  rich  men,  or  at  houses 
j where  the  host  has  an  income  of  at  least 
I $10,000  or  $15,000  a year.  No-w  I feel  un- 
j comfortable  about  accepting  such  invi- 
tations. for  we  cannot  possibly  return 
them  with  any  self-respect,  or  pleasure 
I to  the  guests;  for  we  have  only  one  ser- 
,vant,  who  is  cook,  chamber  maid,  and 
jwaitress;  our  table  furniture  is  simple; 
land  we  cannot  afford  to  order  extrava- 


Why  do  the  Turks  want  Thessaly? 
It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  witches  and 
sorcerers,  who  are  able  to  bring  down 
i the  sky.  turn  the  waters  Into  hills,  ex- 
| tinguish  the  planets,  restrain  the  sun 
from  his  natural  race.  A Thessalian 
! by  magic  song  can  bring  down  the 
moon,  and  skim  its  malefick  humors 
[ from  the  grass.  There  are  Thessalian 
old  women  who  take  out  the  hearts  of 
men  asleep,  and  replace  them  \yith 
I sponges.  Then  when  the  man  passes 
by  running  water  the  concealed  wound 
opens,  the  sponge  falls  into  the  water 
and  the  body  is  without  life.  See  Apul- 
elus  and  Lucan  for  a discussion  of 
these  well  known  facts. 

Yes,  It  is  a glorious  thing  to  send  ! 
money  from  Boston  to  the  Greeks,  the  1 
Armenians,  the  Hindu  women,  the 
Watuta  and  the  Wanyamwezi.  It  was 
Thomas  Fuller  who  said,  however,  “X 
like  not  this  charity  reversed,  when  it 
begins  far  off  and  neglects  those  at 
home.” 


"Now,  I had  no  idea  that  I was  ecze- 
matously  inclined,  for  my  ancestors, 
though  humble,  were  decent  people,  ac- 
cording to  report,  and  my  skin  has  been 
[singularly,  effeminately  clear.  I went  to 
|a  specialist,  an  allopath— for  I always 
remember  President  Lincoln's  story, 
when  homeopathy  is  mentioned.  He 
was  a very  pleasant  young  man,  and 
when  I entered  he  was  reading  a Ger- 
man publication,  the  Archiv  fiir  Derma-  | 
tologie.  He  looked  at  my  neck,  pulled 
my  head  down,  ran  his  fingers  through 
my  hair,  said,  ’Ah,  yes;  our  old  friend.’ 

IHe  told  me  to  abstain  from  beer,  rec- 
ommended mineral  waters,  wrote  out  a 
prescription,  and  charged  me  $3. 

J “I  used  the  prescription.  The  patch 
grew.  I went  to  other  specialists.  Each 
one  wrote  out  a prescription,  and  I paid 
each  one  $3.  Here  is  a list  of  some  of 
the  remedies  I tried:  Fowler’s  solution, 
ointment  of  white  precipitate,  green 
soap,  oil  of  cade,  chrys-arobin,  Ham- 
burg tar,  arsenauro,  ichthyol.  And  still 
j the  patch  grew. 


j The  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mall  says:  "Gen.  Smolensk!  is 
cold-shouldered  by  his  officers.”  Alas, 
there  is  such  a verb,  used  chiefly  by 
newspapers,  although  it  is  also  found 
In  one  of  Hood’s  poems.  Why  should 
not  other  verbs  be  formed  from  popular 
or  slang  expressions,  as  “Gen.  Smolen- 
I ekl  ls  ice-pitchered,  marble-hearted 
icy-mitted  by  his  officers?” 

And  might  not  a man  say  with  pro- 
priety that  he  is  cold-footed  by  an 
anaemic  wife? 

■ 

To  S.  P.:  You  have  lost  the  wager,  j 


“And  one  morning  as  I jumped  out 
of  the  tub  I noticed  a red-blotched 
track  that  curved  gracefully  from  a 
hip  to  one  side  of  my  neck.  In  despair 
I went  to  a homeopathic  physician. 
He  looked  me  over.  He  asked,  ‘Have 
you  tried  local  applications?’  Then, 
answering  his  own  question,  he  said, 
’They  are  of  no  use;  they  will  drive  the 
disease  into  the  system.’  He  asked  me 
about  the  habits  of  my  grandfather.  I 
told  him  he  kept  a grist  mill,  wore  a 
wig  and  used  to  smoke  his  pipe  every 
night  at  the  store.  He  entered  these 
facts  in,  a thick  book.  He  asked  me 
about  my  father.  I told  him  he  was  a 
Republican  who  did  not  use  tobacco 
in  any  form,  was  fond  of  playing  pa- 
tience, and  lost  his  money  in  a lumber 
yard,  said  to  be  situated  somewhere  in 
North  Carolina.  He  entered  these  facts 
in  a thick  book.  ‘Did  your  mother 
have  any  bad  habits?’  was  his  next 
question.  ‘No,’  I answered,  ‘except 
that,  like  many  New  England  women,  ' 
] she  worked  too  much  about  the  house.’ 
He  then  put  a powder  on  my  tongue 
gave  me  a vial  of  little  pills,  told  me 
to  take  three  piils  three  times  a day  i 
and  to  drink  neither  coffee  nor  tea!  , 
He  said,  Report  to  me  in  a week.’  I 
paid  him  $3. 


•1  called  at  the  end  of  a -week.  He 
looked  at  my  neck,  wrote  in  the  thick 
book,  and  said,  'I  think  it  looks  better 
Does  it  itch?’  I said  ‘Yes,’  and  I paid 
'him  $3. 


"I  visited  him  five  times.  Each  time 
he  said,  'I  think  it  looks  better  ’ He 
kept  giving  me  pills.  Each  time  I paid 
him  $3.  And  the  patch  grew.  And  the 
track  was  still  red-blotched.  - 


"At  Iasi  in  despair  T eOwKfited  a 
young’  man  who  had  just  returned  from 
Vienna,  where  they  make  rolls.  1 told 
him  my  sad  story.  He  smiled  and  said, 
'My  dear  sir,  eczema  is  a baffling  dis- 
ease, and  there  is  little  to  be  done  for 
it.  It  is  a nervous  disorder,  the  result 
of  intense  concentrated  mental  applica- 
tion. Women  seldom  have  it.  I could 
prescribe  lotions  and  ointments,  but 
they  would  afford  only  temporary  re- 
lief. My  advice  to  you  is  to  stop  mental 
work  and  try  a change  of  climate.'  And 
I paid'  him  53. 

"Stop  work!  Try  a change  of  climate! 
And  how  does  he  think  I shall  support 
myself?  Yet  I am  now  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  complaint  is  an  in- 
disputable symptom  of  mental  activity. 
If  I confine  myself  to  a few  paragraphs, 

I hardly  notice  my  affliction.  If  I 
write  an  elaborate  article  on  sewerage 
or  a chapter  of  my  magnum  opus,  I 
am  as  one  distracted.  Thus  am  I en- 
abled to  formulate  this  proposition:  The 
square  of  eczema  varies  directly  with 
the  cube  of  thought. 

"Perhaps  I am  thus  associated  with 
the  geniuses  of  the  world.  No  doubt 
Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Moli&re,  Descartes, 

I Spinoza,  Kant,  Goethe — all  leaders  in 
thought  were  tempted  to  scratch  as 
I they  wrote.  The  dull  red  patch  is  a 
decoration,  a glory.  If  it  should  dis- 
appear. publishers  might  not  accept  my 
copy:  and  I should  distrust  my  own 
' ability.  By  the  way,  you  never  suffered 
from  eczema,  did  you?  ” 

We  looked  suspiciously  at  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology.  What  did  he 
mean  by  that  question?  Was  he  guying 
us?  No,  it  could  not  be.  His  nature  is 
gentle,  and  his  face  at  that  moment 
was  cherubic.  But  before  going  to  bed 
i that  night  we  searched  anxiously  ior  a 
I redeeming  patch.  Alas,  we  found  not 
( even  a trace.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
I rule  formulated  by  him  is  without  ex- 
i ception? 

I ABOUTJflUSlC, 

1 Messrs.  Runciman  and 
Blackburn  Discuss  Grieg. 

Whiteness DistinguishesOrieg  s 

Music — its  Nationality. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


trifle  of  a bore  in  a" couple 

• • • There  is  to  be  reckoned  — 

ual  sameness  of  flavor,  the  ceaseless 
predominance  of  a Scandinavian  ele- 
ment. Grieg,  as  we  all  know,  wishes 
to  be  a national  musician— heaven  help 
him.  * * * There  Is  not  a bar  of  his 
that  has  not  this  distinctive  Norwegian 
l flavor.  But  the  flavor  Is  everlastingly 
v the  same;  and  one  can  tire  of  it.  More- 
! over,  one  always  thinks  of  it  as  a fla- 
vor  and  easily  realizes  that  the  music 
into  which  it  is  infused  is  in  reality  as 
effeminate,  as  characterless,  as  unna- 
tional, as  Gade  or  as  Mendelssohn.  The 
true  national  composers— for  example, 
Weber  and  Wagner,  Borodtne  and  to 
an  extent  Tschalkowsky— did  not  infuse 
a flavor,  always  the  same  flavor,  into 
their  music:  they  were  themselves  truly 
national  and  they  wrote  music  as  full 
of  character  as  their  own  countries 
rocks  and  streams  and  woods  and 
mountains.  Grieg’s  compositions  make 
one  think  of  a confectioner's  shop  win- 
dow. wherein  are  cakes  of  divers  shapes 
and  hues,  but  all  heavily  dosed  with  i 
one  flavoring.  This  simile,  however 
Is  in  one  respect  unfair  to  Grieg,  a 
flavoring  added  to  confectionery  im- 
plies something  sweet  and  sickly, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Grieg's  music 
it  is  the  musical  basis  which  is  sweet 
and  sickly,  and  the  Scandinavian  fla- 
voring which  is  fresh,  pungent  and 
i communicative  of  a sense  of  the  open 

jlJlr.  Runciman  says  in  conclusion: 
“Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  Grieg. 
While  the  Grieg  boom  raged  I might 
possibly  have  underrated  him;  but  it  is 
long  since  over  and  forgotten,  and  my 
desire  is  only  to  criticise  him  fairly, 
thus  rescuing  from  the  amateurs  who 
write  'criticism'  in  the  dailies,  and 
make  him  ridiculous  by  comparing  him, 
preposterously  with  the  gods  of  music. 
If  we  allow  that  he  is  a drawing-room 
composer  of  a fine  sort  (and  let  it  be  re- 1 
membered  that  Chopin,  at  best,  was, 
only  the  prince  of  drawing-room  com-, 
posers),  that  his  music  is  pretty  and 
charmingly  piquant,  skillfully  made  and 
raK™  to  the  highest  drawing-room 
level  bv  its  freshness  and  breeziness, 
that  it  does  actually  sometimes  express 
mild  human  emotion,  that  within  its 
extraordinarily  narrow  limits  it  has 
never  been  surpassed,  then  we  have  not 
only  said  as  much  of  him  as  may  justly 
be  said,  but  given  him  a high  place 
among  musicians  living  and  dead. 


e hours,  fajr1y  be  sald,  tfie  flnal  test  of  great  art 
ned  a perpet-  1 —It  Is  at  all  events  sound,  muslclanly, 
— , — and  inspiriting,  and  not  unworthy  of 
the  poem.  Mr.  Eaton  Faning’s  setting 
of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  not  very  subtle 
‘The  Queen’s  Song'  was  a curiously 
commonplace  foil  to  the  Coronation 
Music,  which  was  sung  pretty  well—  j 
quite  well  enough  for  ordinary  pur-  1 
poses.  The  comparison  was,  however, 
curious  enough,  and  led  one  across  dis- 
agreeable speculations  upon  what  Is  , 
called  ‘musical  progress.’  Mendelssohn  s 
'Hymn  of  Praise.’  which  tilled  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  the  program,  was  sung 
really  well  by  the  Royal  Choral  So- 
ciety." 


Philip  Hale. 


the  high  attributes  of  genlua 
This  discussion  was  provoked  oy 
concert  conducted  by  Mr.  Wood  >n  Lon- 

1 "Mr.  vTrnon  Blackburn  th« 

woTkC  harisZeb.hehe tasclnatlon,  the  pale 
! raaty  of  moonlight.  The  great  world 
! ™ ,«lc  Is  seen,  under  his  Influence,  as 

I forests  and  fields  appear  in  the 
• he  moon.  Distances  change,  forms 
take  upon  themselves  a mystery  sal- 
becomes  more  inexpressible,  the 
1 shadows  grow  threatening,  the  bright- 
shines  intensely,  yet  does  not  be- 
tray  the  dally  commonplaces  to  the 
I rirr  It  is  a fanciful  comparison,  but 
I It'afon*— the  tdea  of  moonUght^eems 
to  express  the  peculiar  quality  of  tnts 
I an,l  lovely  music.” 

| But  there  are  various  kinds  of  moon- 

fight  There  is,  “the  vitreous  pour  of 

; the  full  moon,  just  tinged  with  blue, 
i there  Is  ^he  "null  de  lait"  sung  by 
Jules  Laforgue;  ^h*pgCt'raith  disturbing, 
the  moon  ^‘“XiUe  has  reminded 

mo"  •<  l“"'J 

to  the'  soul  than  that  redness  which 

a*A*  striking  'example  of  this  whiteness 

*£££  "Peer  Gyn^whlch  is  sim- 
,,  i,  itgelf  yet  disquiets  by  Its  faint, 
sadness,  a sadness  more  hopc- 
Ws  In  suggestion  than  any  desperate 
complaint  with  raging  accompaniment. 

Borne  years  ago,  in  a study  of  °r  S, 

I wrote;  "It  is  not  Improbable  that 
Grieg’s  passion  for  nationality  will  nar- 
row through  monotony  bis  final  audl- 
„ i aaid  this  almost  hesitatingly. 

1 foI  orieg  1*  a man  of  our  own  day  and 
generation,  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
be  dogmatic  concerning  contemporaries. 
With  pleasure  I find  Mr.  Runciman  In 
,h.  Saturday  Review  of  May  8 writing: 
"If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Grieg,  de- 
lightful for  a few  minutes,  becomes  a 


Nationality  in  music  is  a Phasing 
cry  to  some,  especially  the  folk-lonsU 
but  when  nationality  is  the  dominating 

characteristic,  that  music  will  fly  with 

difficulty  over  the  boundaries  of  th 
land  that  inspired  it.  The  talent  o 
Bemoit  would  undoubtedly  be  appreci- 
ated to  fuller  extent  if  he  were  not  so 
fanatically  Flemish.  When  composers 
of  the  first  rank  use  national  tunes, 
these  tunes  do  not  stand  betw^nthe 
genius  of  the  composer  and  the  hearer. 

I These  tunes  that  thrill  by  power  of 
association  and  tradition  the  people  of 
the  country  are  without  this  inherent 
force  When  they  are  exported.  Like 
unto  beers  of  Munich,  they  must  be  for 
tified  when  they  are  sent  across  the 

boundaries.  . 

The  history  of  music  knows  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  the  attempt  of 
certain  otherwise  estimable  Americans 
to  found  an  "American  school  of  music 
on  American  folk-songs.  There  are  no 
such  sor.gs.  It  has  never  been  proved 
, that  the  negro  brought  one  tune  from 
| the  Gold  Coast  or  Congo.  There  are  no 
| tunes  in  that  region  that  are  anyth*"| 

I like  tunes  learned  from  camp  meeting 

(leaders  and  "the  young  Missus,  and 

distorted  in  the  reproduction  The 
Dvorakian-Krehbllian  Congo-Indlan- 
Bohemian-American  folk-song  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  maresnests  in 
the  history  of  music. 


Here  is  the  account  published  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  May  7th  of  the  first 

of  the  Jubilee  Concerts: 

“Last  night,  under  the  directum  of  [ 
Prof  Bridge,  what  was  called  a Grand 

Commemoration  Concert  in  honor  o 

rxtyMYeW  was  gftenby  thfltoyal 

w-s  sxsa 

of  the  National  Anthem,  a choral  pmce. 
r'liiAri  ‘The  Queen  s Song,  by  Mr.  I-»aton 
Fanlng  tho  magnificent  Coronation 
Musmby  Handel,  and  a new  setting  Of 
Klnllng’s  ’Flag  of  England,  by  I rof. 
RrFdee  Let  us  first  speak  of  the  lat- 
^r  work  The  literary  inspiration,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  full  of  bouncing 
, full  of  the  right,  the  kindling 
u ?d  of  noise  and  of  this  Prof.  Bridge 
hks  by  no  means  fallen  short  Tho 
Fai„aiyof  the  world’  sing  out  their  note 
uncertainly  If  there  Is  a fault  in 
setting  U is  that  the  dramatic  value 
m.;,.  wording  Is  too  closely— and, 
?LVhefoTe  t^  obv’iously-followed.  If 
thl  north  wind  blow  or  the  cast  wind 
Dr  Bridge  makes  haste  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  fact;  his  brass  calls 


from  the  deep  and  the  drums  fc-ccho 
the  call.  Apart  from  this  very  obvious 
criticism  we  may  praise  with  moderate 
fervour  this  musical  setting  of 
fine  poem.  That  setting  has  spirit,  in- 
telligence, and  a fine  literary  Instinct. 

| It  has  movement  and  spirit;  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  scored,  and  if  it  does 
not  ever  touch  you  into  any  sudden 

I surnrls"  of  beauty— which  is,  let  it 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ysaye  will  visit  this  country  next  sea- 

Carl  Zerrahn  will  sail  for  Europe  the 

" They  liked  "Andrea  Chenier”  at  Mos- 

°°Robert  Schwalm  of  Konigsberg  is 
now  a professor. 

Materna's  "last  farewell”  to  the  pub- 
lic was  at  Vienna  April  22. 

It  is  rumored  that  Horatio  W.  Pa 
ker  has  finished  an  oratorio. 

George  Devoll  of  this  city  has  been 
singing  in  concerts  in  Paris. 

HervS’s  "Petit  Faust”  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Varieties,  Paris. 

Mr  Runciman  declares  Mr.  Lamond  to 
be  one  of  the  first  pianists  in  Europe. 

De  Anna,  the  baritone,  sailed  for  Ge- 
noa, May  15.  He  will  return  next  fall. 

A chime  of  bells  is  to  be  put  in  the 
I tower  of  Saint-Germaln-1  Auxerrols, 

PThev  say  Johann  Strauss  will  turn 
Hauptmann’s  “Sunken  Bell  into 

°PJacob  Fielde’s  statue  of  Ole  Bull  was 
unveiled  in  Loring  Park,  Minneapolis, 

Mav  17 

The  ballet  composer,  Peter  Herter, 
celebrated  in  Berlin  April  24  his  sutn, 

^They^sav  Leoncavallo’s  “BOheme” 
succeeded  at  Venice,  “in  spite  of  an  evi- 

d Arthur  Beresford  will  sing  in  a con- 
cert company  with  Clementine  De  Vere 

neLevi6  of°  Munich  has  finished  a new 
piano  score  of  “Don  Giovanni,  with 
Italian*  and  German  text.  . 

The*  Tenor  Giesswein  of  Hamburg  has 
been  engaged  for  three  years  at  the 
Frankfort  Opera  House. 

“Hansel  untl  Gretel”  has  been  given 
at  Manjoni’s  Theatre  Milan.  The  au- 
dience  did  not  take  it  in. 

I 

died  April  16,  82  years  old.  j 

Conserva t or y b* 

‘Antonie  in  this 

city! '“sang  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
Antwerp  Symphony  Society.  , 

Tiszt’s  “Legend  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
was  given  for  the  first  time  as  an 
| opera  ^ Darmstadt,  Apnl^-  Daudelin 

School^  Music  will  he  given,  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall  Tuesday  evening. 

The  Royal  Orchestra  of  Berlin  will 
nerfornt  next  season  all  the  symphonies 

.. 

Augustus  Hyllested’s  Symphony  tor 
Mvranz  Irummcl  will  play  piano  con- 

"^^theBlrii^sW^eV  Colonne^ani 

S/himnoSthan  Bilse  as  a con- 

Ce?he°nconcert  at  Paris  ^the^Uolff 
cmannedm‘"noFmous’’  by’  Muslkallsches 

WMfesbTudor r Strang  Philadelphia 

ChurfbVeBrookfine,  Tuesday  afternoon 

Sfedat  FondIhVerLa,feKy.,  May  12.  She 

WclsaryeFranck’s  “Beatitudes”  has 
S ^ene^r\earCethis  remarkable 

W * ^ nJ* r^Vt^l  ‘in'  ™ a n ^F 1 r a no iseo  ay  Vf>! 

nffhter  and  foSU 

bvA  fhaemN  r lUS,§on.fr^b*« 

Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Klahre,  | 
nip  nlst,  Wednesday  evening.  i 

losef  Hoffmann  is  home  again  in  Ber- 
lin after  his  Russian  concert  Journey. 

< ‘r;  played  no  less  than  17  times  in  St. 

iri"ieSdas7ha^ng  °L 

good  left  hand  and  nothing  else 
tr?biRcd^Maya7i  Tn'metrmr^of^Brahrn^ 


en^'^t1' Terrace^ Garden , New  York, 

^Severi^y  thousand  francs  will  be  dls- 
ttihuted  in  prizes  next  month  at  Mar- 
Allies  to  winners  In  com.petltion  of  or- 
chestras, singing  societies,  brass  in- 
struments, etc.  ; 

Hermann  Bischoff,  reviewing  a per- 
formance of  Beethoven’s  Mlssa  solem- 
ms  aa  Munich,  April  26,  declares  that 
i Heinrich  Forges,  the  conductor,  is  not 
a conductor  of  ability. 

“La  .Tarreti&re,"  an  operetta  in  one 
act  libretto  by  Barrfe  and  Bilfiaud, 
music  by  Banes,  was  produced  at  the 
Eldorado,  Pans,  April  30.  Inc  story 
i treats  of  jus  prlmae  noctis. 


•eats  ol  juo  . 

Mrs.  Dyna  Beumer,  the  Belgian  so- 


prano, who  will  visit  the  United  States 
next  season,  gave  a concert  in  Lon- 
don Mav  5,  with  marked  success.  She 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Nadia  Silva,  a 
violinist.  , .,  . 

On  account  of  the  horrible  accident  in 
Paris  Niiksch  substituted  for  the  C 
Minor  Symphony  the  Heroic 
of  Beethoven  (with  the  Funeral  March) 
at  tbe  concert  given  at  the  Cirque 
d’Hiver  May  9.  „ . 

Eugene  Cowles  hurt  his  thumb,  while 
examining  the  trigger  of  a gun  on  the 
Xe  f the  Knickerbocker  Theatre, 

New  York  May  19,  so  badly  that  he 
could  1 ot  sing  in  the  performance  of 
"The  Serenade.”  „ . , •„ 

The  Roxbury  Musical  Society  will 
close  its  fourth  season 
of  part  songs  at  Germania  Hall  Rox 
bury,  the  evening  of  May  28.  Pieces 
by  Barney,  Pinsuti,  J.  C.  D.  Parxer 
aiid  others  will  be  sung. 

Mr  Plzzi  has  discovered  a mass  com- 
posed by  Donizetti  for  the  funeral  of 
Bellini.  It  will  be  performed  In  August 
at  the  Cathedral  at  Bergamo.  He  has 
also  found  an  overture,  12  QuaHets  for 
strings,  a symphony,  and  other  orches- 
tral pieces. 

The  Stern’sehe  Gesangverein,  Gern- 
sheim  conductor,  will  perform  these 
works  next  winter  in  Berlin:  Beetho- 
ven’s Missa  solemnis,  the  3 

third  parts  of  Schumann  s Fa"®1, 
cho  ral  works  by  Bruch  n,i^rs"Sndip  s 
and  Handel's  “Deborah  (Chrysander  s 

edition).  1 

Roberto  Stagno,  the  tenor,  whose 
death  is  announced,  sang  here  under 
Mr.  Abbey  the  season  of  83-  84  T»^e 
were  his  appearances:  Dec.  .28,  18»4, 

Manrico;  Jan.  1,  1S84,  Enzo,  in  Gia- 

conda;”  Jan.  2 Count  ^rjevll’ 

4,  Lionel;  March  5,  Robert  the  Devil 
March  7,  John  of  Leyden,  in  me 
Prophet.”  . , . « 

The  Stingerverein  of  Konigsberg  of- 
fers in  honor  of  its  5°th  a] nmversary^ 
through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  ''al 
ther  Simon,  a prize  of  $500  for  the  best 
musical  setting  of  Goethe’s  Melne  Got- 
tin.”  The  piece  must  be  a cantata  for 
male  voices  and  orchestra  and  it  must 
hA  submitted  by  Dec.  31,  1897.  The 
judges  will  be  WUllner,  Rheinberger 
and  Bruch. 

Villiers  Stanford’s  ballad,  “The  Re- 
venge.” failed  dismally  at  Berlin,  Con- 
ducted by  the  composer  at  a concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Chorus,  April  2J. 
Lessman  speaks  of  the  work  as  l?n£ 
spun-out,  without  thematic  develop- 
ment, without  organic  structure,  undis- 
tinguished as  to  melody,  with  phrases 
that  would  suit  any  text  as  Well  as 
Tennyson’s,  cheap  as  to  modulations, 
and  commonplace  as  to  orchestration. 

Mr.  Floersheim  writes  to  the  Musical 
Courier  from  Berlin  that  when  the 
Tracic  overture  was  placed  on  tne 
program  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Weingartner, 
after  the  death  of  Brahms,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  orchestra  waited  upon 
Weingartner  and  told  him  the  roen 
would  not  play  the  o v er t ur e u n der  him 
unless  he  would  agree  to  take  approxi 
matelv  the  tempi  taken  by  Brahms  and 
von  Billow.  Weingartner  humored 
them. 

Giuseppe  Pozzl  of  MUan  has  con- 
structed  a “harmomcon  with  twelve 
tones  or  modes,  which  affords  this  aa 
vantage,  that  by  means  of  a ?}"Sle  Po- 
sition of  the  major  and  one  of  the  "llnor 

there  is  furnished  th.s  „ Musical 

tnnripc  and  the  transposition  of  musical 
pieces  is  obtained  from  the  twelve : major 
and  twelve  minor  scales  without  any 
study  of  the  instrumental  register  belfig 
needed  The  invention  Is  patented  and 
applicable  to-  any  keyboard  instrument, 
such  as  the  harmonium,  piano,  etc. 

Tho  Journal  published  May  9 the 
statement  that  Mr.  Carl  Prillhad  been 
flne-aeed  as  the  first  concert 
ipr  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House  next 
fall  The  authority  for 
was  Muslkallsches  Wochenblatt,  Leip- 
slc.  April  15,  page  235.  It  is  there 
stated  distinctly  that  Mr.  P: rill  li * « 
he  first  concert  master.  We  have  re 
celved  the  following 
from  Mr.  Edward  Ros6  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  Allow  me  to 

, j.p. 

188L n^MlT°thheerpos1'trion  of  the ’second 

conccr^master  fs  Intrusted  to  Mn  Jo- 

of  the  third  concert  master. 

The  Berlin  police  had  been  especially 

— .siSrS  ii0- 

Censur'  beTorehindf  tnd  for  a solo^sts’ 

Sarraon  1 T that  ^ ^ ^ 

ss’  Dr«g 

?‘b%rSasingUbSt^ 

hk  S‘«,hSm  ,rii  oSSn"  ,TnS. 

wnen  the  audlenee  were  wildly  clamor- 
flig  for  an  encore.  Biefler  played-the 
Beethoven  romanza  In  F,  And  thu* 
nolicc  were  fooled  after  all  and  ever>- 
Sody  was  h appy.— Musical  Cour, cr.il 


ih< 

or  was  performed  May  l t< 
t timo  m England  by  the  orchestra 

Jer  Mr.  Henrv  Wood,  at  the  Queen's 
11.  I.ondon.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
is  reviews  It:  "The  work  suffers 

m a somewhat  distressing  monotony 
.lch  haunts  It  from  beginning  to  end. 
_e  composer  sets  down  an  Idea  of  a 
rtaln  definite  value,  and  proceeds  to 

lork  It  out  with  something  of  the  reso- 

ttlon  of  a Beethoven;  but  whereas 
..eethoven— to  take  him  as  the  highest 
example  of  this  musical  method — 
brought  to  his  task  an  extraordinary 
•Versatility  and  a prodigious  <lngenuity. 
It  would  seem  that  M.  Arensky,  laek- 
. tng  this  peculiar  sense  of  variety,  eon- 
Ments  himself  more  or  less  with  a eer- 
: tain  arid  repetition.  Apart  from  this 
icerious  disqualification  the  composition, 
•'ambitious,  weighty,  careful  though  it 
be.  lays  itself  open  to  the  criticism 
that,  possessing  many  virtues  of  un- 
doubted excellence,  It  lacks  the  central 
virtue  of  genuine  inspiration.  It  re- 
minds one  of  a man  of  sterling  and 
solid  character  and  decent  attainments 
who  has  been  persuaded  by  his  friends 
to  pose  as  a genius.  A sort  of  Schu- 
mann effect  of  piccolo-screaming  is, 
moreover,  a positive  disfigurement  in 
the  last  movement,  and— as  will  hap- 
pen with  all  sustained  effort  on  the 
part  of  one  not  yet  accustomed  to  a 
long  and  patient  flight— the  scherzo,  is 
pitiably  fragmentary.  We  do  not  con- 
demn Arensky  by  this  work;  he  is  ex- 
tremely clever,  and  has  a sound  senti- 
ment of  good  traditions;  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  has.  as  it  seems  to  us,  over- 
strained himself,  has  attempted  too  dif- 
ficult a task." 

A Chicago  exchange  thus  sums  up  the 
work  of  the  orchestra  last  season:  “In 
a general  sense  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra has  not  varied  greatly  from 
that  of  former  years.  The  new  concert- 
meister  was  a disappointment  and  the 
violin  section  suffered  through  his  most 
obvious  lack  of  authority.  But  this 
portion  of  the  orchestra  never  was  bril- 
liant. and  consequently  the  difference 
between  this  season  and  last  was  not 
striking.  Possibly  some  changes  may 
be  hoped  for  that  will  bring  this  part 
of  the  orchestra  into  comparing  dis- 
tance with  the  first  violins  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Since  the 
orchestral  association  pays  for  the  most 
competent  musicians  there  Is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  obtained.  * * * 
Mr.  Thomas  seems  to  prefer  a broad 
and  overpowering  sweep  of  dignity, 
and  his  reading  is  so  uniformly  influ- 
enced by  this  preference  that  there  is 
often  far  too  little  contrast  in  the  per- 
formances. He  seems  to  be  absolutely 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  bizarre  ef- 
fects or  elastic  readings  of  any  kind. 
The  consequence  is  a sensation  of  mo- 
notony, splendid  in  Its  way,  but  still 
monotony.  * * * With  all  respect  for 
Boston,  Chicago  does  not  care  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  that  admirable  city. 
Six  years  marked  by  the  most  liberal 
expenditures,  under  such  an  'experienced 
and  able  director  as  Mr.  Thomas,  ought 
to  realize  the  perfection  of  grand  or- 
chestra playing.  If  such  is  not  the  re- 
sult, however  admirable  the  work  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  attempting 
to  discover  the  reason.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a majority  of  the  men  in  the 
orchestra  are  equal  to  any  that  could 
be  obtained,  but  if  the  minority  is  in- 
effective it  is  obvious  that  the  results 
cannot  be  satisfactory. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  describes  “Haschisch,”  a 
one-act  opera  by  Oscar  von  Chelius, 
performed  for  the.  first  time  in  Berlin, 
April  22:  “The  libretto  is  by  Axel  Del- 
mar.  There  are  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and 
Hama  his  wife,  Abdul,  the  deaf  mute 
of  the  seraglio,  and  a Voice,  the  voice 
of  the  priest  calling  the  muezzin.  Then 
there  is  Paolo,  an  Italian  painter 
whom  the  Bey  has  called  to  Tunis,  a 
part  played  by  Herr  Sommer.  Paolo 
tells  the  Bey  he  cannot  paint  unless 
he  has  a beautiful  face  to  encourage 
him.  so  the  Bey  kindly  lends  him  one 
of  the  wives,  Hama  to  wit,  as  it  is 
the  fashion  of  jealous  Orientals  on  the 
operatic  stage  to  do.  He  is  also  a most 
Just  Bey,  for  recognizing,  when  Hama 
and  Paolo  have  fallen  in  love  with 
each  other,  that  it  was  partly  his  fault, 
and  considering  that  to  have  ordered 
a picture  at  all  was  a sin  against  the 


- !oran  (as  expounded  by  librettists  for 
the  opera)  he  does  not  bowstring  Paolo 
neither  does  he  sew  Hama  in  the  tra- 
ditional sack  and  shoot  her  without 
prayers  into  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  with  a 
weight  at  her  heels.  He  is  so  enlight- 
ened a Bey  as  to  have  been  to  Berlin 
and  heard  Hauptmann’s  ‘Sunken  Bell;’ 
at  least  he  has  taken  the  poorest  idea 
out  of  the  fifth  act  of  that  fairy  tale.’ 
He  produces  three  beakers  filled  with 
Hlppoclency  or  Falemian,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  Beys  of  Tunis  drinki 
on  the  stage,  and  bids  the  couple  choose 
each  a beaker.  Thus,  in  the  words  of 
the  Bowery,  the  Bey  Is  a ’dead  sport. ’I 
He  gives  them  a chance.  Luckily  for| 
him,  Hama  chooses  the  goblet  drugged 
with  haschisch,  for  he  has  many  wives, 
but  only  one  painter.  So  Hama  has 
the  pleasure  of  a swan  song,  and  the 
Italian,  like  certain  crusaders  lately 
returned  from  Abyssinia  and  Greece, 
resolves  never  to  go  to  Africa  any 
more;  the  audience  makes  the  same 
sort  of  resolution— not  to  that  variety 
of  Africa,  at  any  rate!  There  is  Just 
enough  Wagner  in  the  music  to  dis- 
gust the  Wagnerians  because  tl  is  not 
enough  for  them,  and  makes  the  anti- 
Wagnerians  weary  because  it  suggests 
the  culte.”  The  opera  has  been  per- 
formed nearly  100  times  in  other  cities. 

Higher  music,  especially  concerts  andi| 
performances  by  individual  singers 

glanists  and  violinists,  is  a glut  on  the 
erlin  market.  The  reputation  of  Ber- 
lin as  a musical  metropolis  brings  many] 
professionals  here  to  study,  and  their 
expenses  have  to  be  paid  by  special  per- 
formances; how  to  fill  the  house  is  a( 
serious  question,  solved  in  all  sorts 
rf  ways  by  the  artists  and  their  man- 
igers.  If  they  are  American,  the  Amer- 
can  colony,  beginning  with  Embassy 
ind  Consulate  General,  are  attacked 
with  circulars  and  private  letters;  tick- 
ets are,  If  necessary,  placed  at  pensions 
and  boarding  houses,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  get  back  at  least  a portion  of  the 
nevitable  outlays;  then  the  critics  of 
iusIc  for  the  leading  papers  are  be- 
eged  in  various  ways  for  an  appear- 


ance and  a favorable  verdict!” 

the  easy  virtue  of  some  of  these  critics 
has  been  criticised  aloud  in  a fashion 
that  has  found  an  echo  not  only  In  the 
press,  but  In  the  law  courts.  One  critic! 
has  had  his  ears  boxed  in  a restaurant 
by  a hot-headed  virtuoso;  complaints 
are  made  that  even  the  acceptance  of  a 
douceur  on  the  part  of  critic  has  not 
caused  the  latter  to  perform  his  part 
of  the  contract  and  praise  the  musician. 
The  advice  given  in  a Dublin  theatre, 
to  a man  who  was  throwing  another 
over  the  gallery  Is  applied  here  with  a 
chnnge:  “Don’t  waste  a musician!  Kill 
a critic  with  him!”  The  advice  has 
been  taken,  and  two  prominent  musi- 
cal critics  have  been  denounced  in  the 
press  by  an  infuriated  victim;  one  has 
rejoined  by  a suit  for  slander;  thei 
other  has  yet  to  be  heard  from.  If  thel 
musicians  speak  the  truth,  a good  halfl 
of  the  musical  critics  in  Berlin  are  as] 
venal  as  thoso  of  Paris.  A charge  of 
this  kind  which  appeared  last  month 
over  the  signature  of  Dr.  Kerr  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeltung,  one  of  the  best 
papers  in  Germany,  which  gives  special; 
attention  to  American  news,  has  caused! 
the  critics  of  some  score  of  Berlin 
papers  and  those  that  write  for  journals! 
in  Munich,  Hamburg.  Cologne,  Breslau, i 
and  other  cities  to  unite  in  a solemn' 
protest  demanding  that  Dr.  Kerr  should 
give  names  and  permit  the  villains  to 
be  hunted  down.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  there  are  some  offenders  on; 
the  Berlin  press,  but  the  extent  to  which 
bribe  taking  is  carried  has  been  exag-l 
gerated  through  the  well-known  iras-‘ 

cibility  of  the  musical  guild. New1 

York  Times. 


THE  DAY  OF  HIS  YOUTH,  by  Alice 
Brown.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston, 
j We  admire  warmly  the  talent  of  the 
Miss  Brown  of  “Meadow  Grass”  and 
•’The  Road  to  Castaly.”  In  the  former 
she  shows  herself  a keen  observer  of 
Nature.  Her  study  of  country  life  is 
as  free  from  photographic  hardness  as 
I It  is  from  romantic  sentimentalism. 

| There  is  knowledge  of  elemental  and 
primitive  emotions.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  passion  of  sex. 
It  is  a book  that  gave  us  the  right  to 
| expect  a larger  and  more  ambitious 
■work,  though  we  doubted  at  the  time 
whether  she  would  ever  surpass  the 
( tale  of  the  old  man  who  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  sight  of  the  sea,  a 
tale  that  for  its  strength  and  artistic 
simplicity  is  worthy  of  Turgenieff  or 
Maupassant.  “The  Road  to  Castaly” 
strengthened  and  riveted  our  admira- 
tion. “The  Day  of  His  Youth”  is,  there- 
fore, the  severer  disappointment. 

Here  Miss  Brown  essays  to  treat  a 
story  of  man’s  passion  for  woman,  and 
Ion  nearly  every  page  she  shows  that 
lEhe  is  groping  in  the  dark  along  an 
unknown  road.  A man’s  wife  dies  in 
childbirth.  The  widower  takes  the  boy 
to  the  woods,  where  he  rears  him.  He 
asks  his  eight-year-old  son  these  ques- 
tions: “Shall  we  fashion  our  muscles 
Into  steel,  our  skin  into  armor?  Shall 
we  make  our  eyes  strong  enough  to 
tace  the  sun  by  day,  and  pure  enough  to 
meet  the  chilly  stars  at  night?  Shall 
jwe  have  Nature  for  our  only  love?  Tell 
ime,  sir!”  The  boy  answers:  "Yes,  fa- 
ther, please!”  which  was  perhaps  as 
sensible  an  answer  as  he  could  make 
tinder  the  circumstances.  When  the  boy 
was  20  years  old  the  woodboy  met  Zoe 
Montrose,  yellow-haired  and  pale,  with 
shoulders  “like  the  birch  tree.”  She  was 
diving  off  a raft  at  night,  and  young 
Francis  plunged  in,  grasped  her  dress 
and  steered  her  ashore.  A correspond- 
ence followed.  His  letters  remind  us 
of  the  monologues  of  our  old  friend 
Pierre  in  Herman  Melville’s  extraordi- 
nary romance.  Zoe’s  letters  were  writ- 
ten apparently  with  one  eye  on  Francis 
and  the  other  on  a publisher,  for  she 
had  been  an  “intermittent  literary 
hack.”  Francis,  wildly  in  love,  follows 
Zoe  to  Boston.  He  stops  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House  and  is  much  impressed  by 

comes  dissipated  and  spends  a night  in 
Music  Hall  listening  to  the  Passion  Mu- 
sic as  performed  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn.  Zoe  inherits  a fortune  and  mar- 
ries Captain  Merton.  The  father  of 
Francis  dies  of  pneumonia  at  Concord,  | 
N.  H. — truly  a dismal  fate.  Francis 
goes  to  the  woodland  home,  sets  fire  to 
the  cottage,  and,  after  collecting  the 
insurance,  ministers  to  the  poor  in  a 
“sordid"  street  of  Boston.  Zoe,  “after 
five  years  of  marriage  and  two  of  acute 
invalidism,”  writes  Francis  to  run  over 
to  Europe,  to  find  the  materialistic  Cap- 
tain Merton— “his  bankers  are  Baring 
Bros.” — and  bring  him  back  to  her  so 
that  her  husband  can  see  her  die.  He 
does  all  this,  and,  returning  on  a slow- 
er steamer,  jumps  overboard  to  rescue 
a dog.  He  saved  the  dog  and  sank. 
“There  must  have  been,  said  the  ship’s 
doctor,  some  lesion  of  the  heart.”  Then 
two  pages  are  quoted  from  "Beau- 
champ's Career.”  And  Miss  Brown  con- 
cludes by  hoping  to  see  the  soul  of 
Francis  in  “some  bright  star-passage.” 
Now  there  are  passages  In  this  book 
that  are  poetic  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion; but  there  are  many  more  that  are 
simply  hifalutln.  The  character-draw- 
ing is  neither  distinct  nor  Impressive. 
The  passion  is,  alas,  hysteria.  We  ob- 
serve with  pain  that  Miss  Brown  has 
a high  opinion  of  club  dinners— this 
was  seen  before  in  her  story  in  a late 
Chap  Book— and  that  she  couples  Emer- 
son and  Ruskin.  We  also  observe  that 
the  father  of  Francis  said  “the  ’cello 
is  like  a woman  singing.”  The  woman, 
then,  like  May  Yohe,  must  have  had 
an  extraordinarily  limited  compass. 


— 

It  ft'  hard  TO  "believe  thaT”  a woman 

of  the  indisputable  talent  displayed  in 
earlier  books  wrote  “The  Day  of  His 
Youth.”  There  is  the  desire,  the  yearn- 
ing, the  endeavor  to  treat  passionately 
a passionate  subject.  But  there  Is  more 
genuine  passion— burning  and  noble  in  , 
restraint— in  Miss  Brown’s  little  poem 
“Dostlny”  than  in  all  these  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  pages. 
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He  who  says  that  truth  is  not  always  to  be 
| told,  and  that  It  is  not  fit  for  all  minds,  is 
simply  a defender  of  falsehood:  and  we 
• should  take  no  notice  of  him.  inasmuch  as 
the  object  of  discussion  being  to  destroy  er- 
ror, we  cannot  discuss  with  a man  who  de- 
liberately affirms  that  error  should  be  spared. 

Mr.  Ronald  Jugson  finally  found 
rooms  that  suited  him.  They  were  in  a 
house  high  on  Beacon  Hill,  a house  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  The  bedroom  over- 
looked an  apology  for  a garden.  Trees 
sweetened  the  air,  and  birds  made  a 
fuss  in  the  morning,  calling  attention 
to  their  early  rising.  The  jar  of  the 
street  car  was  far  away.  And  Mr.  Jug- 
son  considered  himself  fortunate. 

He  was  a priggish  man,  and  was  in 
many  ways  a very  Betty.  He  insisted 
on  oatmeal  for  breakfast;  he  wore  rub- 
ber overshoes  if  rain  threatened;  he 
went  to  bed  invariably  at  11  o'clock, 
and  if  he  were  undressed  a little  before 
11,  he  waited  in  his  night -shirt  until  the 
hands  pointed  exactly  at  the  hour  be- 
fore he  put  out  the  gas.  And  if  there 
w'as  anything  he  abhorred,  it  was  the 
smell  of  tobacco. 


The  first  night  he  spent  in  his  new 
quarters,  he  noticed  soon  after  he  got 
into  bed  the  odor  of  an  extremely  good 
cigar;  for,  prig  as  he  was,  he  knew  the 
difference  between  cabbage  and  Hava- 
na. The  odor  was  none  the  less  disa- 
greeable to  him.  Where  did  the  smell 
come  from?  Through  the  window? 
There  was  no  one  in  the  garden.  There 
was  no  one  on  the  same  floor  with  him. 
He  W'as  under  the  impression  that  only 
women  were  on  the  floor  above.  He 
knew  some  women  smoked  cigars— wit- 
ness George  Sand  and  Teresa  Carreno; 
but  he  remembered  the  faces  of  the 
j women  he  saw*  at  dinner  that  night, 
and  he  almost  laughed  as  he  thought 
| of  them  puffing  clouds  of  smoke.  'T-was 
very  annoying.  But  he  at  last  went  to 
j sleep. 

The  next  morning  he  spoke  to  the 
landlady.  "No,  Mr.  Jugson,  curiously 
enough,  there’s  no  one  in  the  house 
who  smokes.  Not  that  I object  to  it; 
indeed,  I rather  like  the  smell  of  a 
j good  cigar.  Smoke  all  you  want  to.” 
That  night  Mr.  Jugson  sniffed  about 
the  bed-room.  Not  a trace,  not  a sus- 
picion of  smoke.  It  must  have  been 
his  imagination.  No  sooner  was  he  in 
bed,  than  he  was  nearly  strangled  by 
tobacco  smoke.  It  was  as  though  some- 
one had  blown  it  in  his  face.  Thick, 
pungent,  was  the  smoke.  Was  he  the 
victim  of  a joke?  He  jumped  out  of 
bed,  struck  a match.  Not  a bit  of 
smoke.  Why  should  there  be?  And 


yet  the  smell  was  so  powerful  he 
opened  a window.  That  night  he  tossed 
and  coughed,  and  coughed  and  tossed. 
By  daybreak  the  room  was  odorless. 


Pale,  irritable,  he  went  to  the  break- 
fast table.  After  he  had  eaten  his  sani- 
tary meal,  he  spoke  to  the  landlady  and 
told  his  adventure  or  fancy  or  halluci- 
nation. She  looked  at  him  sharply.  “I 
don’t  understand  it,  Mr.  Jugson;  I don’t 
understand  it.  The  lodger  before  you 
was  a great  smoker,  but  we  cleaned  the 
room  most  thoroughly  after  he  died.  He 
was  a very  gentlemanly  man,  and  we 
miss  him.  He  died  last  week  of  cancer 
of  the  tongue.” 

Philosophical  and  melancholy  reflec- 
tion of  an  ex-manager  of  a theatre: 
“It  is  a surprising  fact  that  during  my 
long  career  I never  saw  a singer,  male 
or  female,  whose  health  was  generally 
very  delicate  and  precarious,  sick  the 
day  of  a performance  for  his  or  her 
benefit!” Le  Mendstrel. 


The  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  refers  to 
the  Bradley  Martins  as  “those  curious 
persons  from  America.” 


Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs  of  London  has  i 
compiled  the  following  dismal  statistics:  1 
“Early  this  week  (May  8)  I chanced  to 
be  completing  a record  of  some  1200 
important  fires  in  theatres,  music  halls 
and  other  places  of  entertainment.  My 
records  have  been  in  preparation  since 
1890,  with  a view  to  illustrating  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  safe  planning  and 
construction  in  buildings  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I was  wondering  how  many  fatal- 
ities would  have  to  be  recorded  during 
the  short  period  while  these  lists  were 
under  revision.  Up  to  the  day  of  the 
Paris  fire  my  list  told  me  that  there 
had  been  a loss  of  nearly  22,500  lives  at 
the  1234  fires  of  which  I have  particu- 
lars, and  which  date  from  1569  A.  D. 
These  statistics  have  now  already  been 
suddenly  changed  in  the  one  night.  Until 
the  4t.h  of  Mav  there  had  been  172  im- 


portant fires  at  places  of  pul 
talnment  in  Groat  Britain  durl..„ 
last  300  years,  with  a loss  of  scarcely 

200  lives.” 


It  was  as  long  ago  as  1639  that  Thom- 
as Fuller  wrote  ubout  Turkey:  "We 
have  Just  causo  to  hope  that  the  fall  of 
ithls  unwieldy  Empire  doth  approach, 
lit  was  high  noon  with  it  fifty  years 
ngo;  we  hope  now  it  draweth  near 
night;  the  rather,  because  luxury, 
(hough  late,  yet  at  last  hath  found  the 
Turks  out.  or  they  it.”  Today  the  Sick 
Man  appears  to  bo  In  tolerable  good 
health,  thank  you. 


It  is  the  practice  of  certain  enterprising 
firms  to  watch  the  record  of  births 
| and  to  give  the  baby  or  its  mother 
soap  and  other  toilet  articles.  A Lon- 
don firm  sends  out  this  notice  after  a 
fit  lapse  of  years:  "Madam,  as  your 
little  daughter’s  birthday”  (the  sex  is 
always  carefully  noted)  “approaches, 
and  thinking  that  you  may  require 
some  present  for  her  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  we  inclose  a catalogue 
of  our  toys.”  The  document  concludes 
by  "wishing  her  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day.” 
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And  Where  the  swag  so  bleakly  pinched 
A hundred  stretches  hence? 

The  thimbles,  slangs,  and  danglers  filched 
A hundred  stretches  hence? 

The  chips,  the  fawneys,  chatty-feeders. 

The  bugs,  the  boungs,  and  well-filled  readers; 
And  where  the  fence,  and  snoozing  ken. 

With  all  the  prlg3  and  lushing  men, 

A hundred  stretches  hence? 


Old  Chimes  received  yesterday  a queer 
circular.  Through  his  courtesy,  we  are 
able  to  give  the  exact  contents. 

WELSH,  RABBIT  & CO. 

DEALERS  IN  HAIR  GOODS. 

Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Burg- 
ling profession  to  their  fine  and  extensive 
line  of 

WIGS,  BEARDS  and  MOUSTACHES, 
suitable  for  disguises.  Appreciating  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  vicissitudinous  transactions  of 
their  customers,  they  will  observe  the  strict- 
est privacy  and  regard  all  dealings  as  confi- 
dential. 

Cracksgentiemcn  and  craeksladies  who  In- 
tend to  leave  for  Canada  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  obtain  publicity  in  the  news- 
papers will  be  given  cheerfully 
j A LARGE  DISCOUNT 

| on  all  purchases  made  if  they  will  agree  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  firm,  Welsh,  Rab- 
bit & Co.,  to  the  Deputy  Sheriff.  Reference 
is  made,  by  permission,  to  Arthur  Cadger, 
Esq.,  Deer  Island,  Mass.;  John  Swipes,  Esq.,’ 
Concord  Reformatory;  Leary  Hellfinch,  Esq  j 
N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. ; Miss  Moil  Mugger,’ 
Queer  Street,  Troy;  and,  in  fact,  all  former 
patrons. 

TERMS,  STRICTLY  CASH  ON  DELIVERY. 


And  Old  Chimes  said,  “The  same 
afternoon  I was  a-talking  with 
Nicolas  Andr£:£vitch  Pavlichtchoff,  a 
Crimean  gentleman,  who  has  been  put 
up  at  the  Porphyry.  He  has  developed 
an  ingenious  theory  after  patient  study 
of  our  trust  systems.  He  believes  that 
it  is  not  a crime  to  steal  from  anybody 
who  is  worth  more  than  a million.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  is  fair  game  for  burglar,  foot- 
pad, pickpocket,  Hungry  Joe,  thimble- 
rigger,  subscription  solicitor,  college- 
treasurer,  until  he  is  worth  only  a 
paltry  million  of  dollars.  After  he  is 
reduced  to  such  a circumstance,  theft  | 
of  any  kind  from  him  should  be  pun-  i 
ished  severely  and  summarily.” 


“This  reminds  me,”  continued  Old 
Chimes,  "of  a story  I heard  lately  about 
a tanner,  who  is  very  prosperous  and 
wealthy.  He  was  sitting  in  his  office 
contriving  a scheme  by  which  his  in- 
jCome  might  be  Increased— he  schemes 
even  when  he  embraces  his  wife  or 
kisses  his  eldest  daughter— when  a clerk 
rapped  and  said  a man  wished  to  see 
him  on  important  business.  The  visitor 
was  a Professor  of  chemistry  at  a fresh- 
water college.  His  coat  was  carefully 
brushed  and  rusty;  his  stove-pipe  had 
been  treasured  for  some  years;  his  face 
was  worn,  and  his  hands  were  nervous, 

| ‘T  have  a process,  sir,  by  which  I can 
tan  hides  and  save  you  many  hours 
and  much  expense.’  The  tanner  was  at 
j once  all  ears.  He  was  singularly  court- 
| eous.  ’Now',  Professor.’  he  said  after 
a confidential  conversation,  ‘you  go  I 
I dotvn  to  our  chief  tannery,  where  we 
have  a well-stocked  laboratory.  ■ Every 
facility  will  be  given  you  and  you  will 
have  a chance  to  show  the  result 
of  your  process  with  convenience  to 
yourself.  I do  not  need  to  assure  you 
that  there  will  be  absolute  secrecy,  and 
you  will  be  undisturbed.  Suppose  you 
go  down  tomorrow.’  No  sooner  had  the 
professor  left  the  office  than  ’ the  tan- 
ner telephoned  his  partner.  The  chem- 
icals in  the  laboratory  were  ail  weighed 
carefully.  The  door  was  locked.  The 
| next  day  the  professor  arrived  He 
i was  shown  to  the  laboratory.  He  was 
given  the  doorkey.  He  made  his  mix- 
ture and  tanned  a hide  or  two.  After  he 
left,  the  chemicals  were  again  weighed 
and  the  partner  noted  -which  had  been 
used  and  the  respective  amounts.  The 
tanning  was  eminently  satisfactory;  but 
the  head  of  the  Arm  wrote  to  the.  pro- 


fessor  that  he  could  not  experiment  fur- 
ther with  him,  for  the  result  showed 
there  was  nothing  in  his  process.  And 
today  that  firm  is  still  experimenting 
with  the  chemicals  they  know  the  pro- 
fessor used.” 


Old  Chimes  showed  no  signs  of  go-  I 
ins.  We  inquired  after  the  health  of  ! 
his  favorite  niece,  the  peerless  Miss 
Eustacia.  His  face  brightened.  "Yes. 
she's  a charming  girl.  I wonder  why  she 
does  not  marry.  To  be  sure,  she  Is 
fastidious,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
sometimes  frightens  tae  conventional 
by  saying  what  she  thinks.  She  told 
me  last  week  that  her  idea  of  hell  was  a 
large  town  inhabited  solely  bv  shy  peo- 
ple." 


Curse-cards  are  a novelty  which  have 
lately  been  Introduced  into  Prussia, 
Saxony  and  Alsace,  though  they  first 
originated  in  Calvin's  land.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  propagandist  emplovs 
the  curse-cards  is  said  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: He  or  she  starts  In  the  early 
morning  by  filling  his  or  her  pockets 
with  the  form  In  blank.  When  in  omni- 
bus, tram,  or  train  Language  is  heard 
then  the  user  of  the  blank  words  is 
Invited  to  fill  In  the  blank  forms,  and 
he  binds  himself  for  a stated  time  to 
refrain  from  "swear-words,"  or  to  do 
penance  in  pfennigs  for  indulgence  in 
the  same.  In  Switzerland  39,800  of  these 
cards  have  been  distributed  and,  as 
the  prospectus  gravely  remarks,  "in  a 
country  where  three  great  European 
languages  are  spoken,  the  system  will 
have  invaluable  results  in  enabling  the 
religious  statistician  to  estimate  the 
prevalence  of  violent  language  among 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe."  The 
benefits  of  the  curse-card  have  yet  to 
be  proved. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

s • H 

For  over  all  there  hung  a cloud  of  fear; 

A sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  haunted: 

A correspondent  wishes  to  know  thej 
•'true  meaning"  of  the  story  about  Mr. 
Ronald  Jugson  told  in  this  column  the] 
24th.  "I  suppose  the  landlady  was 
afraid  Mr.  Jugson  would  smoke  too 
much,  and  therefore  warned  him  by 
telling  him  of  the  fate  of  the  former 
lodger  who  died  of  cancer  of  the 
tongue."  Why,  of  course,  B.  T.  P. ; 
and  two  and  two  make  six  and  a half! 

No,  B.  T.  P.  Mr.  Jugson  firmly  be- 
lieves. and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
him.  that  his  bedroom  was  haunted  by 
the  ’ "projected  suggestion  of  tobacco  , 
smoke.”  the  outward  token  of  the 
lodger's  unhappy  death.  He  could  not 
sleep  there.  He  does  not  charge  the 
ghost  of  the  lodger  with  deliberate 
malice  In  disturbing  him.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ghost  was  not 
actually  in  the  room.  An  inveterate 
smoker  in  life,  he  thought,  perhaps,  in 
some  distant  planet,  of  the  room  where 
he  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in 
smoking:  and  influenced  unconsciously 
by  him  the  saturated  walls  under 
favorable  conditions  gave  out  the 
pungent  odor.  Remember,  too,  that 
Mr.  Jugson,  who  abhorred  tobacco  in 
any  form,  was  a peculiarly  sensitive 
subject.  

“Do  you  believe  in  haunted  houses?” 
B.  T.  P.  may  ask.  We  believe  in  them 
in  moderation.  Mankind  has  not  lost 
Interest  in  them;  for  John  H.  Ingram's 
"Haunted  Homes  of  Great  Britain”  has 
reached  at  least  its  fifth  edition.  This 
delightful  book  tells  of  haunted  houses 
-from  Allenbank.  where  Pearlin  Jane 
patters  about  on  high-heeled  shoes,  to 

Yorkshire Hall  where  a dark-haired 

and  very  white-faced  little  girl  in  her 
nightdress  touches  suddenly  awakened 
k guests  with  an  Icy  cold  hand.  Wall" 
are  often  phonographs  and  receivers  of 
strange  sights  and  strong  perfumes. 
Why  may  not  a violent  physical  or 
mental  action  be  stamped  under  cer- 
traln  conditions  on  a sensitive  surface, 
be  preserved,  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions give  back  years  after  or  a week 
after  the  sounds,  sights,  perfumes? 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of 
L the  phenomenon  in  the  room  of  the  Mt. 
1 1 Vernon  Street  house,  Mr.  Jugson 
noved  into  another  street.  It  may  be 
1 hat  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor  was 
censed  by  the  thought  that  Mr.  Jug- 
~Sf>n  abhorred  the  plant  he  had  loved 
too  well,  and  therefore  determined  to 
drive  him  out.  The  landlady  tells  ua 
that  an  elderly  maiden  who  now  occu- 
pies the  bedroom  has  not  as  yet  suf- 
fered any  inconvenience. 


a lot  tv  prominent  Irisnmen  outside  iv  1 gists:"  '"'When  a man  in  Chicago  Is") 
Ireland.  Th'  Prlsidlnt  iv  th’  Frinch  at  I found  to  have  a book  that  was  stolen 
■wan  time  was  a man  he  th’  name  iv 
Pat  McMahon,  a brave  an’  thrue  man. 

Whin  he  wns  figlitln'  f'r  th'  Imp’ror 
Looey  Napoleon,  a man  I didn’t  like, 
though  I shtud  up  f'r  him  again  th' 

Germans,  Slack  wint  clean  through  th' 
inimy's  army  an'  got  up  on  a hill.  Th’ 

Imp'ror  was  afraid  har-rum  wud  befall 
Mm  an'  he  slnt  f'r  him  to  come  back. 

Mack  answered:  'Gee  soo,'  he  says. 

•Gee  rest.’  he  says,  which  is  th'  Frinch 
f'r  'I've  got  this  far  an'  I'm  goln'  to 
stick.'  They  were  always  a gr-reat  fam- 
'ly  f'r  sttcktn’,  th’  McMahons.  Another 
distinguished  Irishman  doin'  th’  best 
ho  cud  away  fr’m  home  was  th’  Jook  of 
O'Malley,  that  died  th'  other  day  in 
Italy.  He  was  a cousin  iv  Tommy 
O'Malley,  th'  plumber  that  Shaaclt 
thried  to  do  up,  but  he  didn't  belong  to 
th'  Market  Sthreet  gang." 


An  Italian  almanack,  "II  Pescatore  di 
Chtaravalle,”  contained  the  following 
prediction  for  May,  1897:  “A  great  fire 

may  bring  misery  upon  a number  of 
families.  A whole  nation  is  in  mourning 
for  a personage  of  importance.  Many 
human  lives  perish  by  an  accident.  A 
great  number  of  Princes  are  on  their 
travels.” 

This  is  the  way  that  Judge  Reuben  S. 
Safford  of  Madison,  Ga.,  marries  the 
negro  victims  brought  before  him: 
"By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  an 
officer  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 'which  is! 
sometimes  called  the  empire  State  of! 
the  South;  by  the  fields  of  cotton  that 
spread  about  in  snowy  whiteness  around  , 
us;  by  the  howl  of  the  coon  dog  and 
the  gourd  vine  whose  clinging  tendrils, 
■will  shade  the  entrance  to  your  humble  | 
dwelling  place;  by  the  red  and  luscious 
heart  of  the  watermelon,  whose  sweet- 
ness fills  the  heart  with  joy;  by  the 
heavens  and  earth,  in  the  presence  of 
these  witnesses,  I pronounce  you  man 
and  wife.” 

The  Sabbath  Alliance  of  Scotland  is 
disturbed  .seriously  by  Sunday  golf.  Ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  who  squints 
toward  liberalism,  there  is  no  serious 
‘ Sabbath  desecration”  so  long  as  a per- 
son merely  uses  his  legs;  but  he  de- 
clares that  the  moment  the  arms  are 
brought  into  play  the  Sabbath  is  dese- 
crated. In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Sabbath  Observance  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Sunday  golf 
is  the  subject  of  special  animadversion. 
"It  is  to  be  feared,"  says  the  committee, 
“that  thoughtless  and  selfish  people  are 
now  coming  more  and  more  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands;  and  that  this 
public  game  of  pleasure  is  being  in- 
dulged in  on  the  Lord’s  Day  in  defiance 
Of  the  public  sentiment  and  conscience 
of  the  community.  It  is  of  no  use  to 


from  your  library,  should  he  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will  al- 
low the  police  to  keep  the  book?” 

We  learn  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion that  there  is  a proposal  to  change 
the  present  standard  of  the  Boston  Ter- 
rier. According  to  the  standard  of  to- 
day he  is  short-coated,  with  a flat  skull, 
short  muzzle,  thick  neck,  legs  rather 
wide  apart,  any  color  except  black, 
mouse  or  liver,  and  he  conveys  "an  im- 
pression of  determination,  strength  and 
activity."  We  are  all  accustomed  to 
this  Terrier,  at  work  in  caucus,  or  rul- 
ing in  office.  Is  not  the  standard  high 
enough?  Drill,  ye  Terriers,  drill! 

The  third  mate  of  the  T.  F.  Oakes 
testified  that  when  he  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  scurvy  he  got  the  water 
]ln  which  asparagus  had  been  boiled  and 
,drank  it.  In  Berlin  asparagus  water, 
hot,  is  sold  in  restaurants,  wine  cel- 
lars and  beer  halls.  Taken  in  the  morn- 
ing it  is  supposed  to  clear  the  head, 
settle  the  stomach,  regulate  the  system, 
!a.fter  a protracted  social  session.  It  is 
ithe  clam  juice  of  Berlin.  The  taste  is 
at  first  singularly  unpalatable. 

The  latest  portraits  of  Gen.  Weyler 
,are  not  unlike  newspaper  cuts  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Russell.  And  yet  the  latter 
is  a gentle  shepherd,  while  the  former  is 
la  ravening  wolf. 

We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
,watching  with  boyish  glee  the  veri- 
scope,  the  unimpeachable  witness  to  his 
Iprowess.  Hark!  Hear  the  exultant  cry  ! 
(from  the  box!  “Look  at  those  wallops  \ 
I'm  putting  on  to  his  head.  Here’s 
where  I nail  him  on  the  solar  plexus.”  , 

And  let  us  listen  again  to  Mr.  Dooley 
philosophizing  in  the  Chicago  fcvening 
Ipost:  “All  over  Europe  ye'll  find  mim- 
|bers  iv  th’  rulin'  race  holdin’  good 
places.  They  are  jooks  an’  gin’rals  an’ 
Iprinces,  th’  best  in  th’  land.  Ye  talk 
about  th’  soft  things  we  pick  up  in  this: 
jeounthry,  but  I tell  ye.  th’  Irish  are| 
ivrything  in  Europe,  except  in  Gar- 
Imany,  where  they  refuse  to  go.  Some 
day  whin  I get  tired  iv  Chicago  I’m 
igoin’  to  France  to  look  up  a secondi 
cousin  iv  mine,  that  is  a gr’reat  man! 
over  there.  He  was  in  th’  risin'  thirty 
lyears  ago  an’  he  had  to  lave  between 
days,  so  he  sthruck  out  f’r  France,! 
i-where  Stephens  was  livin’  an’  issuin’ 
'bonds  f’r  th’  new  raypublic.  He  was; 
as  likely  a man  as  ye  iver  set  eyes  on 
—six  feet  two  in  his  stockins,  weighed 
fifteen  stone  without  as  much  fat  as 
ye’ll  see  on  a brick  wall,  an’  had  an 
leye  that  was  black  be  nature  always 
an’  sometimes  be  raison  iv  th’  art  iv 
his  frinds.  He  was  a killin’  man  with  i 
,!th’  ladies,  an'  whin  he  wint  to  France 
they  appreciated  his  graces  iv  manner. 
He  took  to  th’  ar-rray  an’  th’  imp'ror 
ilv  th’  Frinch  spotted  him  at  wanst  an’ 
rushed  him  to  th’  front  iv  all  his  rigi- 
mtnt.  He  became  bodyguard  iv  Looey 


argue  with  such  persons  or  to  appeal  iV,'"' T 

(to  their  nobler  nature.”  The  commit-  I „„I  Jvil! 


tee,  however,  warns  Sunday  golfers 
that  "some  day  they  will  find  out  their 
mistake,  and  will  have  to  pay  a dear 
price  for  their  Infatuation  and  folly." 


Hi— 


? 


b you  have  lived  in  one  and 
> suite  of  rooms  for  20  years, 
hink  that  after  death  you  will 
Interest  in  those  rooms;  that 
have  no  curiosity  concerning 
censor?  You  are  an  ardent  pro- 
<t  Could  you  after  death  look 
nposure  on  the  brewing  of  a 
i the  very  table  which  qulver- 
• your  written  denunciation  of 
»n  Rum? 


Jngly  th< 


Jlscourses  pleas- 
vening  Post  coi 

!£  I 


Let  us  all  be  happy,  and  live  within  our 
means,  even  if  we  have  to  borrer  money  to 
do  it  with. 

A correspondent  from  whom  it  is  al- 
ways a pleasure  to  hear  writes  to  the 
Journal  as  follows:  "A  friend  of  mine 
had  occasion  to  ask  the  Pope  some 
question  in  Catholic  Church  polity.  The 
Pope  answered  promptly,  but  desired 
to  know  what  gave  rise  to  so  simple  a 
question.  ‘A  statement  made  by  Miss 
Brewster,’  was  the  answer.  ‘Ah,’  said 
the  Holy  Father,  ‘Miss  Brewster,  she’s 
a convert,  she’s  a member  of  the 
American  colony,  they  know  Catholic 
matters  much  better  than  I.’  But 
here’s  the  Hamerican  colony  in  Lon’n, 
giving  Mr.  Bayard  a piece  of  plate 
made  by  the  Whiting  Manufacturing 
Company  of  New  York,  and  bearing  a 
long  inscription,  in  which  Mr.  Bayard 
is  called  ‘First  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to’  what? 
‘The  Court  of  St.  James’s.’  Now  Mr. 
Bayard  was  not  accredited  to  any 
court,  and  had  he  been  accredited  to 
the  English  court,  it  would  not  have 
been  called  the  Court  of  St.  James’s. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  court  is  not 
kept  at  St.  James’s.  Nobody  calls  it 
the  Court  of  St,  James’s,  except 
American  novelists,  who  teach  truth 
by  fiction;  and  those  who  learn  his- 
tory from  fiction.  The  American  So- 
ciety in  London  has  had  bad  luck,  in 
not  finding  out  what  the  court  is  called, 
and  worse  luck  in  not  knowing  to 
whom  Ambassadors  are.  accredited.  It 
is  well  to  be  a flunkey;  but  a man 
cannot  even  be  a flunkey  who  calls  an 
English  Bishop  Mr.,  or  Imagines  that 
Ambassadors  are  sent  to  ‘the  Court 
of  St.  James’s.’  The  American  Am- 
bassador in  London  is  accredited  to 
Queen  Victoria  only.  In  1G97  William 
and  Mary  kept  court  at  St.  James’s; 
probably  Americans  have  read  Macau- 
lay (who  stands  as  ‘high’  and  sells 
about  as  well  as  Dickens),  and  imagine 
that  no  change  has  taken  place  since 
William  and  Mary  gave  up  Whitehall, 
.that  place  having  been  destroyed  by 

fire."  

The  same  correspondent  propounds 
this  question  ol  Interest  to  all  sociolo- 


kicked  Monsier  Thiers  down  th’  steps 
Iv  th’  palace  f’r  making  free  with  th' 
(name  iv  Dooley.  Some  day  I’m  goin’ 
to  Paree  an’  I’ll  look  him  up.  If  he 
ain’t  a jook  or  a earl  be  this  time  I 
don’t  know  th’  man.  He  was  very  push- 
lin’  an’  he  cud  lick  most  anny  cabinet 
that  sthud  in  his  way.  Th'  Jook  iv 
Dooley!”  

The  London  Telegraph  tells  us  that 
Hannah  Brewer,  who  has  been  deliver- 
ing letters  in  the  village  of  Bitton  as 
postwoman  throughout  the  sixty  years 
of  Victoria’s  reign,  and  is  now  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  has  just  given  up  her 
work,  after  accomplishing  in  her  rounds 
of  daily  delivery  no  less  than  250,000 
miles.  She  began  delivering  letters  in 
the  hamlet  as  a mere  child,  when  these 
reached  Bitton  by  mail  coach  and 
a London  letter  cost  lid.  She  has  been 
granted  her  half-pay  pension,  which, 
with  her  savings,  will  serve  to  main- 
tain |her. 


>\A- 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  so  eminently  shows  the 
superiority,  the  crowning  ln 

human  animal— a fact  so  well  ■ 

many  cases-as  the  power  of man  to  subsist 
for  a time  without  cash.  mir- 

cat  up  in  an 


town  iri  Several  States.  Suppose  ” 

divided.  The  first  thought  of  the  namers  I 
of  the  new  section  is  North  Hatfield,  or 
East  Hatfield.  And  thus  do  men  throw 
away  opportunities.  See  what  could  be  1 
made  out  of  Hatfield,  if  it  were  prop- 
erly and  symbolically  subdivided.  The 
old  families,  the  swells,  should  live  in 
the  district  known  as  Plughatfleld  cr 
Silkhatfield.  Strawhatfield  would  be  a 
delightful  summer  resort,  near  the 
depot,  free  from  mosquitoes  and  ma- 
laria, with  excellent  water  and  drain- 
age. Furhatfield,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  a winter  resort  for  consump- 
tives, wdth  pine  air  and  sheltered 
walks  and  sitting  places.  The  lower 
classes  should  be  confined  to  Slouch- 
natfield,  and  the  sports  would  gravi- 
tate inevitably  toward  Dlcerfleld. 
Business  men  might  prefer  the  suburb 
Pothatfield,  and  the  opera  house  should 
stand  in  Gibusfleld.” 


The  railing  at  the  Pops  grows  larger 
and  larger  year  by  year,  and  to  a sen- 
sitive observer  it  seems  as  if  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  inner  space  looked  with 
more  and  more  condescension  on  those 
without.  But  shall  a mere  railing  sub- 
jugate the  spirit  of  a proud  city?  If  it 
is  respectable  within  the  rail,  it  is  re- 
spectable outside;  and  if  it  is  not  re- 
spectable outside,  it  is  not  respectable 
within. Time  and  the  Hour. 


The  French  Government  was  right  in 
insisting  on  an  address  in  French  by 
Gen.  Porter.  It  wished  to  know  the 
quality  of  our  Ambassador’s  lingo, 
whether  he  used  the  tongue  "R”,  and 
how  he  treated  the  mute  "E”.  After 
all  it  is  well  for  an  Ambassador,  Min- 
ister or  Consul  to  know  at  least  two 
languages:  that  of  the  country  he  rep- 
resents, and  that  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent.  We  knew  an  Ameri- 
can who  had  served  as  Consul  from 
10  to  15  years  in  a German  city.  Even 
In  the  last  year  of  his  service  he  was 
unable  to  order  in  German  a simple 
meal  at  a restaurant. 


der  while  he  does  it;  nev 
acle  is  performed.  Shut  _ 
empty,  mouseless  garret,  and  one  y 
nine  fives  wlii  go  out.  But  take  money  from 
man  and  still,  still  he  fives.  Perhaps, 
some  how  the  carnivorous,  omnivorous  ani- 
maTbeemnes  an  a.r-p.ant,  and  so  feeds  upon  | 
t he  atmosphere  about  him.  Such  men  get 
over  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and 
wonder  how  they  have  so  successfully  trav- 
eled thus  far  to  the  grave.  They  must  rub 
their  hands,  that  they  have  cheated  what 
seemed  to  them  a vital  principle  of  nature. 

The  Pedant  praised  the  zeal  of  the 
schoolmaster  who  preserved  and  kept 
famlfiar  the  names  of  ancient  towns 
and  heroes  by  bestowing  them  on  vil- 
lages and  cities  in  New  York:  IUon, 
Sv.aeuse,  Palmyra,  Pompey,  Smteca- 
the  list  is  long.  “Surely,  he  said,  the 
nractice  was  more  ingenious  than  the 
naury  habit  of  surrounding  a town  by 
villages  bearing  the  names  of  the  car- 
dinal points."  _____ 

Old  Chimes  heard  him  patiently,  and 
then  lifted  up  his  voice:  Yes  today 

there  is  a feebleness  of  invention  in 
onomatology.  They  that  m years  gone 
bv  gave  sonorous  names  to  demons 
from  Arracatorra  to  Zamcapatujas 
were  richer  in  imagination.  Here  is 
Hatfield,  for  Instance,  the  name  of 


“Ex.Gov.  Waite  is  going  to  emigrate 
to  Texas”.  The  State  will  continue  to 
lack  “water  and  good  society.” 


These  messages  from  Mahatmas  to  ris- 
ing young  Theosophists  remind  us  of 
Artemus  Ward’s  visit  to  the  Medium  in 
London.  “The  Mejim  was  just  then 
assumin’  to  be  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  speakin  about  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
He  said  the  Cable  was  really  a merry- 
torious  affair,  and  that  Messagis  could 
be  sent  to  America,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  their  gettin  there  in  the 
course  of  a week  or  two,  which  he  said 
was  a beautiful  idear,  and  much  quicker 
than  by  steamer  or  canal-boat.  It 
struck  me  that  if  this  was  Franklin  a 
spiritool  life  hadn’t  improved  the  old 
gentleman's  intellecks  particly”. 


It  was  on  May  28,  1895,  that  Daudet 
told  de  Goncourt  of  a talk  with  Henry 
M.  Stanley  in  London.  The  talk  drifted 
toward  religious  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions. Stanley  said  his  one  religious 
thought  was  the  prayer  of  his  child- 
hood. And  then  leaving  French— which 
he  spoke  very  badly— he  was  eloquent 
in  English,  saying  this  prayer  came 
to  his  lips  whenever  he  saw  danger 
on  sea  or  land  or  in  the  sky. 


Birds’  nest  soup  Is  now  within  reach 
of  the  humblest.  It  costs  only  $1 50  a 
portion.  It  should  be  served  at  the 
end  of  the  meal. 


Courage  Pauline!  'Twill  soon  be 
June  and  then  you  can  be  wedded  with- 
out fear  of  augury. 

Marry  in  May 
Rue  for  aye. 

And  do  you  ask  the  origin  of  such 
credulity?  It  came  down  to  us  from 
the  ancient  Romans.  Plutarch  dis- 
cussed the  question  long  ago,  “Why 
did  not  the  Romans  marry  in  the 
month  of  May?”  and  he  gave  several 
answers.  Perhaps  because  April  was 
consecrated  to  Venus  and  June  to 
Juno,  “who  are  both  of  them  the  god- 
desses which  have  the  care  and  charge 
of  wedding  and  marriages.”  Perhaps, 
because  in  May  they  celebrated  the 
greatest  of  expiatory  sacrifice.  Per- 
haps, because  they  offered  oblations  to 
the  dead  in  May.  “But  may  it  not 
be  rather,  for  that  as  some  do  say, 

1 this  moneth  taketh  that  name  of 
Majores,  that  is  to  say,  ancients:  like 
as  June  is  termed  so  of  Juniores,  that 
is  to  say  yonkers.  Now  this  is  certaine 
that  youth  is  much  meeter  for  to  con- 
tract marriage  than  old  age:  like  as 
Euripides  saith  verle  well: 

As  for  old  age  it  Venus  bids  farewell. 

And  with  old  folke,  Venus  Is  not  pleas'd  well. 

r ^ %}q-j 

Tell  me  who  your  tailor  is— so  that  I can 

avoid  him.  __ 

A prudent  man  is  chary  in  recom- 
mendation. Thus  is  he  frequently  mis- 
understood. He  Is,  therefore,  called 
unsympathetic,  disobliging,  selfish, 
mean.  Yet  If  he  should  give  the  desired 
information,  ten  to  one  -he  would  be 
called  harsher  names  and  might  suffer 
from  vehement  hands. 

: You  are  a good-natured  man. 

board  on  Beacon  Hill  at  a house  wB 


m • U*  genteel.  You 

nd  of  the  landlady. 


con' 

at  the  right 
comely  per- 
m.  and  shine  there  like  a star.  Mr. 
ugeno  Dobson  from  Illyria  Centre 
rings  a Setter  of  Introduction  to  you 
•om  a fellow  whom  you  dislike  heart- 
y.  Mr.  Dobson,  a lino  specimen  of 
he  omnivorous  eater,  asks  you  plump 
question,  "I  say,  do  you  know  of 
first-class  boarding-house?’’  You  are 
i good-natured  man— poor  ass!— and 
ou  say  “Certainly;  I’ll  take  you  up  to 
cine  this  noon;  they  have  lunch  at 
ne:  but  you  can  tell  from  that  how  the 
are  runs.  The  landlady  Is  not  your 
rdlnary  boarding-house  keeper.  Shebe- 
>ngs  to  a very  good  family;  she 
vas  unfortunate  In  her  marriage — I be- 
ieve  her  husband  was  an  eccentric 
can  who  disappeared  mysteriously — 
ven  now  she  receives  visits  from  the 
Sniggle  worths  and  the  Wigglnsons.’’ 
fou  take  Dobson  with  you.  Dobson 
ats  enormously  and  seems  to  enjoy 
imself.  As  your  guest,  he  sits  near  the 
andlady.  You  see  her  looking  on  him 
»lth  favor,  for  he  has  the  vulgar 
eauty  which  triumphs  over  intellectual 
ttalnments.  He  hands  her  a coarse, 
eady  made  compliment,  and  she  tee- 
iees  and  simpers  like  a young  miss 
cho  Is  conscious  of  a short  dress.  Dob- 
on  slaps  you  on  the  back  when  you 
eave  the  house;  “Much  obliged,  old 
nan;  first  rate  tuck;  and  isn’t  she  a 
orker!”  He  appears  at  dinner.  He 
alks  across  you  to  Mrs.  Meadowgrass, 
i ho  watches  his  plate  with  tender  care. 
Ihe  answers  you  at  random.  She 
oes  not  smile  at  your  play  of  fancy. 
Jobson  eats  and  talks.  At  the  end  of 
he  week  you  leave  the  boarding-house 
nd  Dobson  shines  in  your  seat. 


Or  you  yourself  keep  house,  and  you 
ecommend  a boarding  house  which  to 
he  best  of  your  information  and  be- 
ief  is  good.  Dobson  tries  It.  The  next 
ay  he  greets  you  coldly,  and  says, 
Is  that  your  Idea  of  good  food?  Did 
ou  ever  eat  there?”  The  next  week 
ie  cuts  you  dead. 


One  day  the  autopsy  was  of  a rich 
banker  whose  children  wished  to  keep 
themselves  from  the  diseases  of  their 
father.  After  the  autopsy  was  over  the 
physician,  a professor  of  pathology, 
read  to  the  assembled  men  of  the  fam- 
ily his  notes,  which  said  to  them, 
“Look  out  for  such  and  such  organs!” 

A lawyer  said  to  us  yesterday,  “I 
never  see  a pretty  woman  with  a man 
In  a street  car  but  I wonder  how. she 
could  have  married  him  or  can  think 
of  marrying  him.  I have  no  doubt,"  ho 
added,  “If  she  looks  at  me  at  all,  she 
wonders  whether  any  woman  would  or 
could  marry  me.” 


Never  recommend  a tailor  or  a den- 
ist  to  an  acquaintance.  If  you  disre- 
ard  this  advice,  you  will  lose  the  re- 
pect  of  the  acquaintance  or  you  your- 
elf  will  not  be  as  well  treated  in  future 
y either  of  the  workmen.  If  you  are 
iven  to  miscellaneous  recommenda- 
ion,  you  may  as  well  go  a step  fur- 
her  and  because  you  like  Brown  and 
ones  who  are  strangers  to  each  other 
nslst  that  they  should  meet  through 
our  mediation.  The  result  will  be  that 
Irown  and  Jones  will  not  hit  It  off  and 
ach  will  glare  at  you. 


“It’s  a wonder  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey, “that  these  gr-great  men  didn’t 
stay  In  Ireland  an’  help  liberate  th’ 
counthry.” 

“No  wondher  at  all,”  replied  Mr. 
Dooley.  "There  wasn’t  room  f’r  thlm 
an’  they  wlnt  where  their  talents  cud 
shine.  Ireland  is  full  lv  great  men. 
D’ye  suppose  this  here  O’Donnell  cud’he 
soaked  his  frind  an’  got  away  with  It 
if  it  was  In  th’  County  May-o  an’  not 
In  Spain,  an’  If  th’  man’s  name  was 
O’Connor  instead  iv  Comas,  an’  if 
they’d  been  other  O’Donnells  an’  O’Con- 
nors standin’  by?  Faith,  in  less  thin 
a minylt  that  jook  wud’ve  been  undher 

a pile  iv  statesmen  as  high  as  th’  roof, 
an’  whin  he  come  out  he’d  be  a belted 
earl,  as  Shakspeare  says.  A man  has 
to  be  a good  man  to  live  In  Ireland, 
but  a very  ordln’ry  Irishman  ’ll  do  to 
rule  In  foreign  lands.  Why  don’t  ye 

r-run  f’r  office,  Hinnissy?” Chicago 

Evening  Post. 
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ABOOTJUSIC. 

)istant  Glimpses  of  the 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden. 

Some  Debuts  There  With  Va- 
rying Artistic  Results. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players, 


Answer  us  truly,  Miss  Eustacia;  have 
ou  never  regretted  recommending  one 
f your  dear  friends  to  a dressmaker? 
s the  following  story  incredible?  Mrs. 
.'oungflat  by  accident  discovers  a dress- 
naker  of  taste  and  willingness  who  is 
L 

xtremely  moderate  In  price.  This 
ressmaker  lives  In  an  obscure  street, 
irs.  Youngflat  is  at  last  able  to  dress 
ecomingly  at  a low  figure,  which  de- 
ghts  her  and  her  low  salaried  hus- 
and.  Her  friends  admire  her  gowns, 
er  vanity  is  flattered,  her  kindliness  is 
>uched  by  an  appeal  from  Mrs.  Gush- 
igton,  “Where  in  the  world  did  you 
et  such  an  exquisite  costume?”  M[rs. 
oungflat  swears  her  to  eternal  secrecy 
nd  gives  her  the  address.  Now  Mrs. 
ushington  has  plenty  of  money,  and 
hen  she  learns  the  prices  charged  by 
le  dressmaker,  she  looks  surprise.  She 
ves  many  orders.  She  tells  In  strict- 
»t  confidence— her  sister,  sister-in-law, 
>usln,  and  two  or  three  intimate 
•lends.  The  dressmaker  is  mortal. 
Tien  Mrs.  Youngflat  goes  to  her  in 
ie  spring  for  a street-dress,  she  finds 
5r  careless.  Indifferent,  no  longer 
•ompt — and  no  longer  moderate  In 
rice.  Her  orders  now  seem  insignifi- 
mt  to  the  woman  who  once  was  grate- 
il  for  work.  Mrs.  Youngflat’s  new 
•ess  Is  almost  a failure.  And  all  this 
scause  she  was  good  matured. 


The  opera  season  at  Covent  Garden 
opened  May  10,  and  quotations  from  the 
reviews  of  leading  London  critics  are 
of  interest  to  all  that  are  pondering  the 
operatic  problem. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  casts  are 
neither  “ideal”  nor  “star;”  indeed,  they 
would  no  doubt  Incite  grumbling  in  this 
town,  where  opera  is  regarded  by  too 
many  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  as  a 
musical  entertainment  contrived  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  appearance  of  certain 
"artists,”  who,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason— sometimes  because  they  happen 
to  sing  well— are  favorites  of  the 
"patrons  and  patronesses.” 

The  season  opened  with — “Faust,” 
Gounod's  ’Faust.”  What  a familiar 
sound  this  has!  Here  in  Boston  we 
were  accustomed  to  think  of  this  opera 
in  connection  with  the  de  Reszkes,  the 
amiable  Melba  or  the  genteel  Eames, 
j three-voiced  Scalchi,  the  immortal 
Bauermeister,  and  some  one  obliging 
i enough  to  take  the  part  of  Valentine. 

But  Calv#  played,  sang,  was  Margue- 
j rite,  and  the  old  “Faust”  with  the  old, 
approved  ca3t,  seemed,  a vain  and  futile 
thing. 

* * * 

At  Covent  Garden  Emma  Eames  was 
Marguerite;  Bonnard,  Faust;  Plancon, 
Mephistopheles;  Stella  Brazzi,  Siebel, 
and  Not#,  Valentine.  Mr.  Runciman 
says.  "Certainly  nothing  less  lifelike 

could  be  Imagined  than  ‘Faust’  on  the 

Mr.  Havemeyer  regards  the  verdict  | night,  or  such  parts  of  ‘Romeo 

i “satisfactory  to  every  decent  man.”  | and  Juliet’  as  1 was  able  to  hear  on 
at,  first  Mr.  Havemeyer,  what  Is  your  I Tuesday  night;  and  the  best  that  could 


ifinltion  of  “decent?” 


be  said  after  these  exhibitions  was  that 


rTfio  Shakspeiirrn'ir-Rieai,  ana  mere  is  no 

I r5aI,y-  from  a dramatic  sland- 

P1?,n*’  "’ny  her  version  should  not.  In 
j these  operatic  circumstances,  be  every 
whit  as  good  as  another’s.  Vocally 
she  was  as  pretty  as  well  could  be. 
Her  voice,  flexible  and  sweet,  Is  more 
(han  adequate  for  the  very  real  dlfll- 
cultles  of  the  part.  The  Romeo  was 
a newcomer,  M.  Scaramborg.  His  voice 
is  attractive,  true,  and  Instinct  with 
dramatic  sentiment.  He  belongs— as 
rar  is  we  con  see  at  present— to  the 
class  of  singers  who,  rising  quite  high 
lu  their  achievement,  astonish  one  he- 
TwUf‘!„the£  rlst'  no  higher.  It  mav  he 
that  M.  Scaramberg  will  r!se  higher. 
At  present  this  Is  his  precise  position: 
n®  sings  well,  but  you  feel  that  he 
1 a,n8:  better.  As  to  the  rest,  M. 
Gilbert  Is  always  a splendid  Capulet, 
Madame  Bauermeister  Is  never  any- 
thing but  delightful  as  the  Nurse,  and 
Planeon’s  Frere  Laurent  was  little 
short  of  perfect— full,  as  It  was  of 
gravity,  solemnity,  and  significance. 
The  chorus  was  better  than  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  Signor  Manclnelli  eon- 
ducted  his  band  with  his  customary 
skill. 

In  view  of  the  recent  reports  con- 
cerning Miss  Savllle’s  disposal  of  affec- 
tion, I am  surprised  to  hear  that  she 
sang  ’’somewhat  coldly.” 

Nor  are  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Black- 
burn on  Gounod  to  be  passed  by  lightly: 
"It  is  not  a little  curious,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  Gounod  ! 
should  begin  our  season  for  us  on  two  I 
successive  nights.  The  fact  might  lead 
to  speculation  If  one  was  not  quickly! 
pulled  up  by  the  thought  that  the 
whole  arrangement  was  fortuitous 
But  fortuitous  or  not.  it  is  interesting.' 
Gounod  stands  apart  from  all  musi- 
cians as  a man  of  the  world  who  pos- 
sessed infinite  tact  and  dexterity  and 
who.  by  a kind  of  business-like  In- 
stinct of  art,  knew  exactly  how  to 
write  for  the  pleasure  of  the  world 
the  pleasure,  that  is,  which  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  agreeable  things  of 
life,  and  which  knows  next  to  nothing 
of  the  heights  of  happiness— in  the  any- 
thing bet  cant  sense  of  the  word— 
which  are  achieved  by  the  contrast  of 
pure  discord  with  pure  harmony,  once 
more  in  the  larger  and  untechnical 
senses  of  the  terms.  Wagner  and  Bach 
Mozart  and  Beethoven:  these  four  had 
learned  and  had  appreciated  that  inti- 
mate secret  of  art;  but  Gounod,  wheth- 
er he  learnt  it  or  not,  whether  he 
knew  and  understood  it  or  not,  avoided 
the  pain  which  its  sedulous  dlscipleship 
would  have  exacted  both  from  him  and 
from  the  world.  .So  he  wrote  his 
’Faust,’  he  composed  his  ’Romeo  et 
Juliette,’  and  the  world,  spared  from 
misery  and  the  labor  of  learning,  ap- 
plauded mightily.  And  therefore,  as 
we  have  said,  fortuitous  or  not,  the 
fact  that  Gounod  has  started  the  opera 
season  for  us  in  London  is  easily  in- 
telligible; but  it  is.  moreover,  matter 
for  a little  regret.  For  though  we  may 
have  the  grand  art  later,  at  present 
we  have  to  be  contented  with  work 
that  was  built  for  contemporary  enjoy- 
ment, even  though  that  contemporary 
public  is  now  retiring  behind  those 
closed  doors  which  will  never  more 
open.” 


Mr.  Runciman,  who  did  not  take  so 
cheerful  a view  of  these  first  two  per- 
formances, recovered  his  spirits  the 
12th,  when  “Tannhfiuser”  was  the 
opera.  “The  management  apparently 
awoke  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  endeavored  to  redeem  it  by  a per- 
formance of  ’Tannhauser,’  which  was 
good  all  round  and  really  excellent  in 
many  details.  Mrs.  Eames,  though  an- 
nounced, did  not  sing  the  part  of  Eliza- 
beth, ‘owing  to  sudden  indisposition.’  ” 
Listen  now  to  Mr.  Runciman: 

“Van  Dyck  alone,  with  bis  glorious 
energy,  dramatic  instinct  and  stage 
tact,  would  have  made  the  performance 
move  along;  and  Miss  Pacary  (Eliza- 
beth) and  Madame  Brazzi  played  up  to 
him  in  the  most  loyal  and  handsome 
fashion.  Van  Dyck’s  voice,  of  course, 
is  not  all  it  should  be;  that  dead,  hard 
quality  rather  annoys  one  at  times; 
but  it  was  certainly  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  it  happened  to  be  when  I 
heard  him  at  Monte  Carlo  a few  weeks 
ago,  and  forgot  for  the  moment  the 
height  he  could  rise  to  when  faced  with 
a really  great  work.  And  besides  his 
positive  merits,  Van  Dyck  has  a com- 
mendable number  of  negative  ones — he 
lacks  the  defects  of  the  average  or 
Covent  Garden  tenor  almost  to  a start- 
ling degree.  He  never  ogles  his  lady 
friends  in  the  boxes;  he  Is  not  afraid  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  footlights;  he  has 
forsworn  the  prolonged  high  note.  Al- 
together, his  Tannhauser  strikes  me  as 
the  beet  ever  heard  at  Covent  Garden. 
Of  M.  Not#,  the  newly  Imported  French 
baritone,  little  can  be  said.  His  voice 
Is  not  unpleasant,  but  he  uses  it  reck- 
lessly; his  stage  appearance  is  far  from 
being  in  his  favor— chiefly  on  this  occa- 
sion because  he  tried  to  make  up  like 


.Itahan  opera  must  now  show  cause  j fram^ind"  hlsTn^ers'^ 

“In  high  life  nobody  Is  kissed  on  the  1 should  not  be  removed  and  bur-  | was  very  weak.” 

outh”  says  a local  social  oracle.  To  sP#cl3l  order  of  the  local  sanl-  j Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  Not#  in  this 

ie  great  majority  of  men  studies  in  ^ary  authority.  Another  says:  “Mme.  part,  he  “seems  to  care  everything 

iw  life  will  be  all  the  more  popular.  Eames  lacked  warmth  in  her  acting  for  his  singing,  but  very  little  for  his 

and  sang  in  a manner  unworthy  of  ! sincerity  as  an  actor;  he  frankly  looks 

Dialogue  heard  at  a variety-theatre:  j ^er  PreBcnt  attainments.”  The  chorus  ( to  his  audience  for  applause,  and  when 
— “You  ought  to  take  the  gold  cure.”  i was  as  respects  precision  and 

B — “I  did,  but  they  flim-flammed  me.’’  Plich,  they  say,  and  the  opera  was 
A— “How’s  that?”  mounted  shabbily. 

B — “They  gave  me  brass,  and  it  wore  Jean  Not#,  who  made  his  d#but  in 
j">  London  that  night,  was  born  at  Tour- 

nal  May  S,  1860.  He  took  the  first  prize 


It  would  appear  from  the  fierce  at- I at  the  Ghent  Conservatory  and  made 
.cks  on  the  honest  and  brave  mission-  his  d#but  as  Ashton  at  Lille  In  1886. 
•y  who  spoke  his  mind  about  Brer  He  was  engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
ockefeller  that  the  Lord  Is  always  on  ! 1893. 
ie  side  of  the  rich,  and  that  the  voice  • * « 

i Revelations  crying  "See  thou  hurt  “Homeo  and  Juliet”  was  given.  May 
5t  the  oil”  spoke  In  behalf  of  the,  H.  Frances  Saville,  who  sang  here  in 
tandard  Company.  ! ’96— alas,  only  as  Mlcaela,  Mistress 

! Ford— made  her  d#but  in  London.  Mr. 

It  was  on  May  29,  1894,  that  Dr.  Mi- 1 Blackburn  wrote  as  follows  of  the  per- 
\aut  told  Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourtj  formance: 
a singular  adventure  In  Frankfort,  j “Miss  Saville.  who  sang  sweetly,  if 
G often  accompanied  a physician  of  somewhat  coldly,  was  an  attractive 
\ city  on  his  visits  of  dissection  i She  is  not  the  Shakspearlan 

“ ' i ideal,  bjt  neither  is  Gounod's  Juliet 


he  is  not  Immediately  wanted,  he  clean 
forgets  that  he  is  simulating  a part.” 
To  go  back  to  Mr.  Runciman:  “Miss 
Pacary  undertook  to  sing  Elizabeth 
at  very  brief  notice,  and  sang  it  with 
considerable  charm.  Moreover  she 
acted  well  in  a limited  way,  save  in 
the  last  act,  where  her  acting  was  as 
detestably  stagey  as  make-up  was  mel- 
odramatically vulgar.  Madame  Braz- 
zl’s  Venus  was  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  seventeen-stone  Venuses  of  pre- 
vious years;  and  it  is  to-  be  hoped  that 
after  her  success  the  Covent  Garden 
management  will  no  longer,  as  hereto- 
fore, consider  it  necessary  to  scour 
Europe  in  search  of  prima  donnas 
whose  proper  place  is  in  a Fat  Woman 
Show.” 


And  who  conducted  this  brilliant  per-  i 
formance?  Mr.  Seldl,  of  course,  who 
was  In  London.  Oh,  no.  Our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Manclnelli,  the  admirable  Mancl- 

r.elll. 

* * • 

But  Mr.  Seldl  did  conduct  at  a Covent 
Garden  concert  May  8,  and  this  Is  what 
Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  him: 

And  as  wo  have  refrained  from  i 
laying  any  particular  stress  on  the 
achievement  of  the  newcomers  who 
sang  on  Saturday,  so  we  need  say  lit- 
tle of  the  work  of  Herr  Seldl.  who  took  I 
his  share  In  the  conducting  on  this  oc-  | 
caslon.  Among  other  things  he  brought 
off  a performance  of  Beethoven’s  'Le-  ' 
onore’  overture  (No.  3,  In  C major)  very  1 
cleanly  and  neatly.  It  did  not  strike  us  I 
as  being  a very  great  Interpretation, 
but  It  was  carefully  and  vigilantly  done.  | 
Herr  Seldl  did  not  ride  on  the  storm  like  1 
a Motti,  or  guard  the  destinies  of  Cre-  I 
atlon  like  a Richter,  but  he  took  very  1 
great  pains;  he  made  point  after  point  • 
with  the  success  of  a man  who  had 
thought  out  his  plans  very  patiently 
and  had  labored  greatly  and  effectual- 
ly (o  bring  them  to  a satisfactory  Issue 
It  was  a perfectly  legitimate  and  well- 
earned  victory.” 

j * * * 

Do  you  remember  Miss  Susan  Strong 
who  was  such  a bad  Elsa  last  Feb- 
ruary? She  sang  Alda  May  13,  and 
Mr.  Blackburn  liked  her.  “Her  beau- 
tiful voice,  powerful  and  true,  was 
extremely  effective,  and  her  acting  was- 
vigorous  and  sincere.  We  look  for- 
ward confidently  to  the  time  when 
Miss  Strong  will  stand,  as  at  present 
she  deserves  to  stand,  among  the  very 
foremost  of  operatic  singers.  But  she 
must  beware;  her  temperament  Is  so 
| keen,  so  full  of  that  artistic  complete- 
ness, which  exists  just  for  the  moment, 
that  she  needs  to  give  herself  pause, 
to  restrain  her  emotion,  lest,  with  the 
very  excess  of  passion,  she  wears  out 
her  splendid  vocal  quality.” 

We  saw  none  of  this  unbridled  emo- 
tion in  Boston.  Perhaps  the  climate 
of  London  is  more  favorable  to  the  art 
exhibition  of  Miss  Strong. 

Mr.  Blackburn  liked  Ceppl,  the  Ra- 
dames,  “the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
1 singularly  fresh,  sweet,  and  true  voice. 
His  earnestness  and  sincerity  were  no 
less  satisfactory  than  his  vocal  ac- 
I complishments.” 

! And  Mr.  Blackburn  blew  the  horn  of 
praise  most  boisterously  for  that  curl- 
ous  operatic  apparition,  Marie  Brema. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS.  i 

Richard  Strauss  has  finished  two 
choral  pieces  for  16  voices. 

Emma  Eames  may  sing  at  the  next 
Worcester  (Mass.)  festival. 

Calv#  sailed  for  Europe  the  26th. 

She  will  not  return  next  season. 

W.  H.  Sherwood  will  leave  the  Chi- 
cago Conservatory  next  September 
"The  Geisha"  in  German  pleased 
mightily  the  Berlinese  the  end  of  April. 

Michael  Bunner,  the  violinist,  is  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Julia  M.  Levy  of  New 
York. 

Ernst  Krauss,  tenor,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  Walter  Damrosch  for  next 
season. 

Barron  Berthald  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  for 
next  season. 

Mr.  Esposito,  a pianist  who  was  last 
heard  in  London  in  ’91,  reappeared 
there  May  6. 

Das  Letzte  Lied,”  a one-act  opera 
by  Ed.  Schweizer.  was  produced  with 
success  at  Graz. 

A young  Austrian,  Bella  Nolle,  who  ! 
sang  lately  at  Breslau,  is  said  to  be  a I 
singer  of  great  promise. 

Mi.  Van.  der  Stucken  has  been  re- 
engaged to  conduct  the  Indianapolis 
May  Festival  of  next  year. 

They  say  the  Castle  Square  Opera 
Company,  now  at  the  Montauk,  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  turning  people  away. 

Neither  Wagnerites  nor  antlAVa"-- 
nerites  cared  for  “The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, produced  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris  last  week. 

"Marion,"  by  C.  Flinsch,  a one-act 
opera,  showing  the  influence  of  "Caval- 
leria  Rustlcana,”  was  produced  at 
Darmstadt  May  7. 

Chlckerlng  & Sons,  New  York,  have 
engaged  Seldl’s  orchestra  for  six  con- 
certs next  season.  The  prices  of  ad- 
mission will  be  low. 

Marguerite  MacIntyre  will  make  a 
tour  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  Roumania,  next  fall.  She  will  ap- 
I pear  111  opera  and  concert,  and  sing  In 
i<  rench,  German  and  Italian. 

Julius  Kdengel.  the  distinguished  ’cel- 
list, will  give  concerts  in  America  next  i 
?£a??n  ,under  the  management  of  Henrv 
Wolfsohn.  Mr.  Klengel  was  horn  at 
Leipslc  Sept.  21,  1809.  He  is  first  ’cel- 
list uf  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Ber- 
lin, conducted  by  Niklsch,  stood  dur-  ! 
lng  Its  performance  In  Paris,  May  9.  of  I 
f.v?  Funeral  March  from  Beethoven's 
Krofca  symphony.  The  success  of  I 
the  orchestra  was  otherwise  very  great.  1 
Ernest  Lockwood,  the  English  har-  ! 
per,  who  died  April  21  at  the  age  of  57 
I was  the  brother  of  Augustus  Lock- 
• wood,  the  harper,  who  was  once  with 
” homas’s  Orchestra  and  afterward  a 
member  of  the  Munich  Royal  Orches- 
tra. 

Dyna  Beumer,  who  will  visit  this 
country  next  season,  sang  with  great 
success  at  Antwerp  April  25.  She  sang 
al-r®,  tT°™,  Monsigny’s  "Belle  Ars#ne" 

(L73),  Reine  Topaze”  by  Mass#  (1856) - 
variations  on  Carnival  of  Venice,  and  : 
Eckert’s  Echo  Song. 

A concert  will  be  given  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music  Thursday  even- 
ing- Mrs  M.  F.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Wason,  Miss 
Alice  Newell,  Miss  Monks,  Miss  Cun- 
nmgharn.  Miss  Harvey,  Miss  Spaulding 
an  1 Messrs.  L.  E.  Hay,  F.  M.  Newell 
Walter,  and  Connelly  will  take  part 


ly  works  of  Brahms  known  to 
worn  public  before  his  death 
■'  Hungarian  Dances  and  his 
ems  (quartet  and  piano,  four 
In  one  week  after  his  death, 
emische  Best  overture,  his  Trio 
jor,  and  his  Second  Symphony 


William  H.  Gardner  and  Philip  Gree- 
Iv.  author  and  composer  of  the  Jour- 
nal song.  “I  Love  You,  Dear,"  have 
written  two  new  songs  in  the  “Gard- 
ner-Greely"  series.  The  first  is  a cra- 
dle song,  with  'cello  obbligato.  “Lulla- 
by Dearie,"  and  the  other,  a waltz 
ballad,  entitled.  "When  All  the  Rest 
Forsake  You." 

The  bands  in  Antwerp  that  competed 
for  the  privilege  of  giving  summer  con- 
certs In  the  public  squares  were  obliged 
to  play  before  a committee  of  musi- 
cians the  first  Torchlight  March  of  Mey- 
erbeer and  a piece  urawn  at  random 
front  tlve  chosen  by  the  committee.  Four 
bunds  were  allowed  to  give  the  concerts. 
Kach  must  give  18-20  concerts  with  at 
least  10  players.  The  first  will  receive 
for  each  concert  SIS;  the  second  SIS; 

! the  third  S17.  and  the  fourth  $16. 

Mr.  S Tudor  Strang,  an  organist  of 
1 Philadelphia.  played  the  following 
I pieces  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
Harvard  Church.  Brookline:  Prelude 

. and  Fugue.  B minor,  Bach;  Canon  in 
; F sharp,  op.  39,  No.  3.  Merkel;  Handel's 
10th  concerto:  Wolstenholme's  Ques- 

tion and  Answer;  Thiele's  variations  in 
1 A fiat:  Guilmant's  First  Meditation, 

‘ Funeral  March,  op.  17.  Adagio  and 
I Scherzo,  from  5th  Sonata;  Cantilena 
! in  A minor.  Grison;  Fantasy  on  "O 
' Sanctlssima,"  Lux. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Bancroft  of  this 
city  is  giving  his  series  of  Song  Lec- 
tures at  Manning  Hall,  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Providence,  with  distinguished 
success.  The  third  of  the  course.  "Irish 
Songs  and  Song  Writers,"  was  given 
1 last  Tuesday  evening,  before  a large 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  Provi- 
i dence  Journal  of  the  26th,  In  an  appre- 
l|  dative  review,  said:  "The  evening 

proved  fully  as  enjoyable  as  those  of 
the  two  previous  lectures.  Throughout 
the  evening  Mr.  Bancroft  used  the 
piano  and  his  sympathetic  tenor  voice 
to  illustrate  the  text  of  his  lecture. 
Singers  and  song  writers  of  Ireland 
were  described,  and  some  of  their 
songs  rendered  delightfully." 

Among  our  Queen's  many  virtues  her 


Mr.  William  Schuyler  wrote  In  thei 
Criterion  (St.  Louis)  May  22  as  follows: 
"It  seems  as  though  America  will  soon1 
supplant  Italy  as  the  country  from 
which  high  soprano  coloratura  singers 
come.  Of  the  rising  young  cantatrices 
that  can  gambol  at  their  ease  on  the 
lofty  'leger  lines'  and  can  sprinkle 
showers  of  glittering  notes  over  their 
enraptured  audiences  the  majority  are 
Americans.  To  be  sure,  many  of  them 
masquerade  under  Italianized  noms  du 
theatre;  but  they  are  Yankees  all  the 
same.  Foreign  critics  are  attempting 
to  explain  this  high-flying  invasion  of 
Young  America  by  climatic  or  geo- 
graphical reasons:  but  the  real  rea- 
son is  this:  American  women  are  ac- 


Whtch  holding  in  trust  for  me.  faithfully'' 
back  again  give  me.  many  a year  hence,  i 

In  unseen  essence  and  odor  of  surface  and 
grass,  centuries  hence; 

In  blowing  airs  from  the  fields,  back  again 
give  me  my  darlings— give  my  immor- 
tal heroes; 

Exhale  me  them  centuries  hence— breathe 
me  their  breath— lot  not  an  atom  be 
lost: 

I O years  and  graves!  O air  and  soil!  O my 
dead,  an  aroma  sweet ! 

! Exhale  them  perennial,'  sweet  death,  years, 
centuries  hence. 


But  in  sentimental  recollection,  In  the 
thought  of  the  glory  once  splendid  and 


customed  to  be  'on  top'  in  everything  i - tv,~  v,or 

they  undertake,  and  to  skim  lightly  j now  mellow,  let  us  not  forget  the  nor 
over  the  most  complicated  difficulties. 


accomplishments  are  apt  for  the  time 
being  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  therefore 
with  a keener  interest  that  the  eldet 
generation  will  be  reminded,  and  the 
vounger  informed,  by  the  Costa  relics 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. of  her  Majesty's  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  the  drawing  room.  Al- 
though an  amateur,  the  Queen  has 
been  no  half-hearted  performer  for 
from  the  program?  of  the  royal  pri- 
vate concerts  left  by  Sir  Michael  Costa 
we  find  that  on  one  evening  she  sang 
no  fewer  than  five  times,  and  on  occa- 
sion sang  in  duets  and  trios,  not  only 
with  the  Prince  Consort,  but  with 
artists  as  Rubini  and  Lablache.  This 
is  a performance  of  which  few  but  the 
most  accomplished  amateurs  of  today 
would  be  capable.  Indeed,  Mendelssohn 
himself  has  borne  enthusiastic  testi- 
mony to  the  Queen’s  excellence  as  a 
vocalist.  Modern  music-lovers  will  also 
welcome  the  timely  reminder  afforded 
bv  these  same  programs  of  the  gradual 
success  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  efforts 
to  abolish  the  baneful  convention  by 
which  everything  not  Italjan  was  ex- 
cluded from  musical  consideration. 

Daily  Messenger  (Paris). 

Mr  Algernon  Ashton  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  famous  musicians  who 
have  died  within  the  last  15  years: 
Joachim  Raff  (1882)  Theodor  KuUak 
(1S821  Friedrich  Kiicken  (1882),  I'  ned- 
rich  von  Flotow  0883),  Richard  Wagner 
<lVi3)  Robert  Volkmann  (1883).  1-  ried- 

rieh  Smetana  (1884),  Franzt  Abt  (1885), 
Ferdinand  Hiller  (1885).  Sir  Julius  Ben- 
edict (1*85),  Friedrich  Kiel  (1885),  Franz 
Liszt  (lssii,  Alexander  Borodin  (1887), 
Sir  George  Maclarren  (1887),  Jenny  Lind 
(18871.  Her.n  Herz  (1888),  Stephen  Heller 
M88S).  Giovanni  Bottesinl  (1889),  Adolph 
Hensell  (1889),  Franz  Lachner  (1890), 
Victor  Nessler  (1890).  Niels  Gade  (1890), 
Wilhelm  Taubert  (1891),  Henry  Lltolff 
(1691)  l»o  Delibes  (1891),  Robert  Franz 
tl»92)  Charles  Gounod  (1895),  Peter 
Tschaikowsky  (1893),  Hans  von  Billow 
(1894)  Anton  Rubinstein  (1894),  Benja- 
min Godard  (1895).  Franz  von  Suppfe 
(1895)  Ambroiae  Thomas  (1896),  Clara 
i Schumann  (1896).  Anton  Bruckner  (1896). 
Waldemar  Bargiel  (1897).  and  Johannes 
Brahms  (1897).  "Truly,  a formidable 
Hat ! And  how  many  new  composers  of 
note  have  appeared  upon  the  scene 
: since  1892?  Apparently  not  half,  nay, 
not  one-quarter,  the  number  that,  have 
died'  Yet  the  world  at  the  present 
moment  seems  to  be  fuller  of  well- 
known  living  musicians  than  ever  be- 
j fore.  How  is  this  apparent  paradox  to 
i be  explained?”  ' 

The  Mottl  concert  of  last  night  (May 
11)  was  royally  distinguished  by  the 
performance  of  a great  portion  of  the 
second  act  of  "Parsifal,"  a work 
which,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  copy- 
right. Is  heard  very  rarely  in  this 
country.  Now  is  no  occasion  or  time 
lo  discus*  the  value  of  this,  the  great- 
est by  far  of  Wagner's  compositions; 
but  It  Is  to  be  recorded  that  a singular 
delight  was  provided  for  the  audience 
by  Herr  Mottl,  who  conducted  with  a 
vitality,  with  a vigor,  and  with  an  in- 
stinctive Insight  into  the  meaning  of 
the  rnuslc  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed.  Richter,  of  course,  con- 
ducts Wagner  most  nobly,  most  ade- 
quately; hut  even  he  does  not  give  to 
this  strangely  line  music  the  intimate 
' life,  the  glowing  color  which  seems,  as 
It  were,  to  b>-  shed  from  Mottl's  baton. 
Richter  In  his  own  v/av  fashions  an 
Illusion  that  is  Irresistible;  but  where 
he  seems  to  put  on  show  the  finest 
sculpture  concelvable.Mottl  seems  to 
create  a living,  breathing  figure  that 
xpeaks,  moves,  and  has  Its  being — the 
one  has  the  perfection  of  plastic  art 
In  hb>  fingers;  the  other  may  have 
faults,  but  they  are  the  faults  that 
belong  to  real  and  genuine  life.  Mottl's 
’srslfal”  had  certain  faults — faults 
exuberance,  anxiety,  and  exertion; 
it  they  were  quite  pardonable,  for 


Any  experienced  American  husband 
knows  all  about  it.  And  why  should 
the  difficulties  of  scales,  trills,  or  ca- 
denzas be  any  exception  to  the  rule? 
The  American  feminine  in  Europe 
studying  music  is  sometimes  quite  a 
puzzle  to  the  belated  foreigners  who  are 
not  up  to  the  high-tension  electricity 
of  our  Western  life.  Our  young  girls 
learn  quickly— too  quickly;  their  sharp 
intuition  gives  them  speedily  a sort  of 
bird's-eye  view  of  a subject,  and  then 
they  think  they  know  it  all.  They  rush 
from  one  teacher  to  another,  and,  when 
(hey  have  piled  up  a sufficiently  large 
list  of  famous  instructors,  assault  the 
world  as  artists.  As  for  learning  any- 
thing thoroughly  from  top  to  bottom, 
that  is  drudgery  far  beneath  their  vola- 
tile ideals.  They  have  often  very  lim- 
ber fingers  and  agile  'sky-scraper'  I 
voices,  and  personally  are  altogether 
charming;  but  depth  of  passion,  and 
that  grand  repose  which  is  the  heart  of 
all  great  art-work,  is  never  attained 
by  them.  Therefore  we  have  produced 
no  truly  great  American  prima  donna 
assoluta,  and  our  one  great  pianiste, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  is  a Jewess.  When  , 
our  American  women  are  not  allowed  1 
to  have  their  own  sweet  and  airy  way  J 
so  much  we  may  get  some  real  work  out 
of  them.  Of  course,  they  have  infinite  ! 
capacity.  No  American  male  would 
dare  to  say  otherwise.” 

Here  is  a curious  story  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  which  may  interest  sing- 
ing teachers:  "A  music-master  named 

Mr.  Hugo  Beyer  of  Gloucester-terrace, 
Hyde  Park,  brought  an  action  for  al- 
leged slander  against  Mr.  Henry  Rus- 
sell. a former  pupil.  The  words  com- 
plained of  were  said  to  be  a reflection 
upon  the  plaintiff’s  ability  as  a music- 
master.  The  defendant  denied  the  al- 
leged slander,  yet  admitted  certain 
words,  which  he  pleaded  were  privileged, 
and,  further,  that  they  did  not  bear  the 
interpretation  of  the  slander  implied, 
and  denied  malice.  Mr.  Carson,  in 
opening  the  case,  said  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
been  in  this  country  carrying  on  the 
profession  of  a singing  master.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  obtained  a knowledge 
of  his  profession  in  Stockholm,  and  he 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to 
study  music  In  Paris  and  London.  He 
had  since  numbered  amongst  his  pupils 
very  many  of  the  most  distinguished  j 
singers  of  the  day.  He  commenced 
teaching  in  the  year  1890,  and  In  the 
following  year  was  introduced  to  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  who  was 
then  a young  gentleman  of  20  years  of 
age,  anxious  to  be  trained  in  the  art 
of  singing  with  the  view  of  ultimately 
adopting  the  profession.  He  became 
pupil  to  the  plaintiff  for  a term  of 
seven  years.  The  defendant  continued 
up  to  the  autumn  of  1895  a somewhat 
irregular  pupil,  and  shortly  after  he  be- 
came pupil  to  the  plaintiff  commenced, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff,  to 
take  in  pupils  himself.  The  plaintiff 
some  time  afterwards  remonstrated, 
but  went  no  further.  About  a year 
ago  two  ladies— a Miss  Hope,  who  had 
been  on  the  stage,  and  known  as  Mrs. 
Reed,  and  another  young  lady— were 
Invited  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Russell,  and 
at  the  meeting  the  slander  was  alleged 
to  have  been  uttered,  the  object  of  the 
defendant  being,  counsel  contended,  to 
so  disparage  Mr.  Beyer  that  they 
might  give  up  the  idea  of  taking  music 
lessons  from  him.  Counsel  here  read 
the  alleged  slander,  which  consisted  of 
a statement  to  the  effect  that  when  de- 
fendant became  a pupil  of  plaintiff,  he 
tried  his  voice,  and  said  that  If  he 
took  lessons  from  him  he  would  be- 
come a second  Lassalle;  then  he  took 
lessons  for  five  years  at  a cost  of  £700; 
then  he  consulted  other  masters  who 
laughed  in  his  face  and  said  that  he 
had  no  voice  and  never  could  be  a 
singer  of  any  class.  He  further  al- 
leged that  the  plaintiff  had  swindled 
him.  A further  alleged  slander  con- 
tained the  words,  'I  have  ascertained 
that  Mr  Beyer  is  a well-known  swin- 
dler in  Sweden,  and  neglected  and 
starved  his  wife  and  left  her  alone  in 
that  country.’  Counsel  went  on  to 
read  letters  and*  testimonials  which 
contained  high  eulogiums  on  the  plain- 
tiff's ability  as  a singing-master,  and 
contended  that  the  words  plaintiff  com- 
plained of  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  the  plaintiff  in  his  profes- 
sion.” 


ror  of  war.  We  talk  glibly  of  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  Turks,  blinding  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  war,  as  General  Sherman  said, 
is  hell.  The  Civil  War,  in  which 
Christians  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  on  Christian  soil,  "was  not  a 
quadrille  in  a ball-room”.  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  knew  full  well  the  secrets 
of  the  hospital  and  the  Inner  soul  of 
Northern  or  Southern  combatant,  de- 
clared that  the  interior  history  of  the 
Civil  War  will  never  be  written;  “its 
practicality,  minutiae  of  deeds  and  pas- 
sions, will  never  be  even  suggested; 
the  actual  soldier  of  1862-’65,  North  and 
South,  with  all  his  ways,  his  Incredible 
dauntlessness,  habits,  practices,  tastes, 
language,  his  fierce  friendship,  his  appe- 
tite, rankness,  his  superb  strength  and 
animality,  lawless  gait,  and  a hundred 
unnamed  lights  and  shades  of  camp,  I 
say,  will  never  be  written — perhaps 
must  not  and  should  not  be". 

And  to  some  the  name  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  is  memorable  because  the 
name  of  Fitz  James  O'Brien  is  entered 
as  Captain  on  its  regimental  roll  of 
honor.  

There  are  certain  fallacies  that  are 
still  popular:  for  instance,  that  the  bor- 
rower is  the  servant  of  the  lender;  that 
the  just  never  suffer  from  insomnia; 
that  barkeepers  never  drink. 

The  relations  between  Yale,  Harvard 
and  Cornell  are  now  so  beautiful- 
thanks  largely  to  Mr.  Lehmann— that 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Yale  and 
Cornell  should  let  Harvard  win. 


I How  near  to  each  other,  after  all,  are 
the  ancients  and  moderns!  Cato  was 
of  opinion  that  the  use  of  kissing  first 
began  betwixt  kinsman  and  kinswoman, 
howsoever  near  allied  or  far  off,  only 
by  that  to  know  whether  their  wives, 
daughters  or  nieces  had  tasted  any 
wine.  Today  there  are  husbands,  sons, 
nephews  subjected  to  such  tests. 

What  an  exciting  moment  it  is  to  a 
sensitive  man  when  the  conductor,  tak- 
ing my  ten-cent  piece,  without  any  act 
of  possession  on  his  own  part,  as  it 
were,  only  makes  himself  the  medium 
of  my  charming  neighbor’s  making 
change  for  me  by  dropping  direct  and 
warm  from  her  fair  hand  her  nickel 
into  mine!  I feel  almost  authorized  to 
touch  my  hat,  thank  her  and  claim  a 

respectful  acquaintance! Time  and 

I the  Hour.  

j H.  M.  C.,  who  asked  us  some  time  ago 
j about  the  origin  of  horn-blowing  May 
] Day  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the 
j Journal  as  follows;  “I  saw  a statement 
I in  a New  York  paper  not  long  since' 
that  the  sounds  of  some  musical  in-  \ 
struments  have  a tendency  to  increase  | 
the  growth  of  hair  on  the  heads  of  the  ( 
players,  while  the  sounds  from  other  in-  : 
struments  have  a tendency  to  make  the 
musicians  bald.  It  was  stated  that 
pianists  and  violinists  usually  have  hair 
in  plenty,  while  those  who  play  brass 
horns  are  usually  deficient  in  hirsute 
adornment.  Now,  if  this  is  true  and 
not  fishy,  can  you  cypher  out  why  the 
tones  that  come  from  a brass  instru- 
ment should  discourage  the  growth  of 
hair  any  more  than  those  evolved  from 
strings?  And  if  a player  on  a brass 
horn  should  turn  violinist  would  the 
hair  be  likely  to  grow  on  his  bald  pate? 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sounds 
evolved  by  a company  of  boys  with  May 
horns  have  a tendency  to  make  ‘each 
particular  hair  to  stand  on  end  like 
quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.’  ” 

* * iVjl 


My  palace  Is  of  smoke  and  rain, 

And  from  the  widnow  I look  forth 
And  see  a blurred,  tumultuous  train 


Pensive,  on  her  dead  gazing,  I heard  the 

Mother  of  A1J,  

Desperate,  on  the  torn  bodies,  on  the  forms  through  a tunnel  to  the  north, 

covering  the  battle-fields  gazing;  Beaconed  by  lantern-lights  of  blood. 

(Ah  th#*  last  gun  ceased — but  the  scent  of 

(As  th.  g linger'd-)  My  palace  is  of  storm  and  flood. 

A.  to  her  earth  with  mournful  j And  through  _the  w/ndow-pan«  I see 


voice  while  ahe  stalk  d: 


The  white  stars  miming  oracles 


..  , well  O mv  earth,  she  cried-  To  the  dead  sand  and  sleeping  sea- 

Absorb  them  well.  8on9,  l09e  Btarg  Blgn  and  cry  aloud  like  bells. 


I charge  you, 

not  an  atom;  j£y  palace  is  of  black  basalt. 

I And  you  streams,  absorb  them  well,  taxing  Thc  Htars  w),|0h  mimed  In  the  blue  vault 
their  dear  blood;  Have  passed  with  dark,  averted  cowls. 

And  you  local  spots,  and  you  airs  tnat  ^ the  c|ty.„  fltful  llght 


i swim  above  lightly,  (Lamps  winking  like  the  eyes  of  owls). 

And  all  you  essences  of  soil  and  growth  Men_  mad  with  dreams,  shout  to  the  night. 


and  you,  my  rivers’  depths; 

And  you,  mountain  sides— and  the  woods 
where  my  dear  children's  blood  trick- 
ling, redden’d; 

And  you  trees,  down  In  your  roots,  to  be- 
queath to  all  future  trees, 

My  dead  absorb— my  young  men’s  beautiful 
bodies  absorb— and  their  precious,  pre- 
cious, precious  blood; 


that  terrible  monster,  the  flcrce-tu 

bore  of  prey.  Every  man  has  within 
him  the  potentiality  of  boredom.  The 
degree  of  evolution  is  largely  a matter 
I of  tact.  If  Mr.  Weaverkin  Is  simply  a 
; prattler  on  a hobbyhorse,  you  may 
listen  to  him  for  a moment  and  them 
say,  virtually,  ‘There,  that  will  do,’ 
and  Weaverkin  will  blink,  admire  you, 
and  touch  the  bell;  and,  If  you  are  a 
kindly  soul,  you  will  honor  his  invita- 
tion. But  imagine  for  a moment  Mr. 
Whacker  in  this  club.  Can’t  you  see 
him,  with  his  cruel  eyes,  his  shining 
tusks,  standing  near  the  hall  door, 
ready  to  rush  upon  his  victim?  He  will 
not  wait  for  you  to  hand  your  umbrella 
to  the  boy;  the  attack  Is  instantaneous. 
He  roots  in  your  body  and  mind.  It 
may  be  the  tariff,  it  may  be  the  com- 
parative marching  of  the  Seventh  Reg- 
iment and  the  Cadets  that  irritates  him; 
but  remember  irritation  Is  his  mood, 
i The  domesticated  bore  is  almost  al- 
ways good  natured  and  generous;  the 
bore  of  prey  is  without  a redeeming 
quality.  Adonis,  the  hero  of  sweetness 
and  light,  for  love  of  whom  Venus  her- 
self did  sicken,  was  killed  by  a bore.”  | 

The  cigar-tray  Is  passed  to  you  by 
young  Smirker,  who  calls  loudly  and 
ostentatiously,  “What  ho!.  Without 
there!  Cigars!”  You  look  the  cigars 
over;  the  price  varies,  from  25  cents  or 
30  cents  straight  to  10  cents  (three  for 
a quarter).  You  know  Smirker’s  salary 
is  small,  and  you  feel  sure  he  Is  un- 
easy over  the  selection  made  by  you 
and  others.  What  is  your  duty?  Should  I 
you  be  considerate  and  take  a ten  cent  | 
cigar,  the  cigar  you  usually  smoke? 
Smirker’s  smile  of  gratitude  will  repay 
you.  Or  should  you  punish  him  by 
choosing  a twenty-five  cent  cigar,  and 
then  leaving  it  half  smoked  on  the  ash- 
tray? The  man  that  is  sneakingly  ac- 
customed to  cheap  cigars  is  often  ex- 
posed by  the  luxury  of  his  acceptance 
when  he  is  invited. 


"And  what  is  so  rare”- 
Please  stop  right  there. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  economical 
spirit  of  Mouzaffer-Eddin,  Shah  of  Per- 
sia. He  has  only  60  wives.  His  reck- 
less predecessor  left  1720  widows,  more 
or  less  disconsolate. 


Authors  often  suffer  because  their 
books  are  not  read  under  favorable 
i conditions.  You  should  read  Knut 
Hamsun’s  grim  novel  “Hunger,”  while 
‘dinner  is  preparing.  “An  Essay  on  the  ' 
Principle  of  Population”  by  Thomas 
Malthus  is  best  appreciated  when  it 
'is  read  in  a room  of  a summer  hotel  j 
on  a rainy  day,  or  in  a flat  near  a 
flourishing  public  school. 


"Beatrix”  writes  to  the  Journal  as 
follows:  “Let  me  contribute  a para- 

graph about  kissing.  I was  amused 
lately  to  see  two  friends — women— part- 
ing for  the  night.  One  put  up  her 
mouth  in  kissing  attitude,  the  other  hes- 
itated and  then  presented  her  cheek, 
not  without  condescension,  although  the 
former  woman  was  the  far  more  desira- 
ble. If  the  kisser  had  had  her  wits 
about  her,  she  would  have  turned  her 
1 cheek,  so  that  the  plain  surfaces  would 
^ave  met.  It  seems  to  me  there  may 
be  such  a thing  as  snubbery  in  kiss- 
ing.”   

This  is  a delicate  subject,  Miss  Beat- 
rix, and  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  it 
at  length.  The  woman  who  gave  her  j 
cheek  possibly  had  an  excellent  reason  i 
for  refusing  her  mouth.  She  may  have 
'suddenly  remembered  that  there  was  a 
, trace  of  garlic  in  the  salad,  or  she  may 
have  made  a foolish  promise  to  her 
lover,  c.r  she  may  have  had  a cold  In 
the  head.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you 
suggest,  her  action  may  have  been  dic- 
tated by  snobbery. 


We  confess  we  are  more  interested  in 
the  osculation  code  of  man  and  woman. 
There  was  a startling  freedom  in  Eng- 
land of  the  16th  century,  or  else  Mr.  Nic- 
ander  Nucius  of  Corcyra,  who  made  re- 
port from  personal  visit,  told  the  thing 
that  was  rot:  “They  (the  English)  dis- 

play great  simplicity  and  absence  of  jeal- 
ousy in  their  usages  toward  females.  For 
not  only  do  those  who  are  of  the  same 
family  and  household  kiss  them  on  the 
mouth  with  salutations  and  embraces, 
hut  even  those  who  have  never  seen 
them.  And  to  themselves  this  appears 
by  no  means  indecent.”  Buckle  said  he 
could  cite  innumerable  passages  to 
show  that  kissing  in  England  of  the 
17th  century  was  as  common  as  shak- 
ing hands  is  now.  Fallace  In  “Every 
Man  Out  of  His  Humour,”  speaking  of 
the  irresistible  charms  of  Mr.  Fastid- 
ius  Brisk,  bursts  out  with  “How  full 
he  hits  a woman  between  the  lips 
when  he  kisses!”  And  your  friend,  Miss 
Beatrix,  might  be  more  gracious  to 
him  than  to  any  woman,  for  Mr.  Brisk 
is  an  eternal  type  and  Fallace  was  only 
blunter  In  speech  than  are  her  sis- 
ters of  today. 


“No  gentleman,”  said  Old  Chimes  at 
the  Porphyry,  "I  do  not  think  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  should  reject  summar- 
ily Mr.  Weaverkin  because  he  hast  been  j 
described  as  a bore.  There  should  first 
of  all  be  diligent  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  be  a harmless,  domesticated  bore,  or 


There  may  be  great  charm  of  color  in 
Philip  Burne-Jones’s  picture,  “The 
Vampire,”  which  was  set  to  words  t.y 
Mr.  Kipling,  late  of  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
but  as  revealed  by  the  illustrated  pa- 
pers, the  picture  seems  singularly  com- 


f monplace.  The  young  rrnin' looks  1(kc 
a rising  young:  floor-walker,  and  his 
j lady  friend  has  the  beauty  of  a fashion- 
| plate  heroine. 

“WALKING 


Y 


DELEGATE.” 

jits  First  Performance 
at  the  Tremonf, 

Serious  Attempt  at  the 
Light  and  Nimble. 


As  a Result  — Tedious 
Respectability. 


“Alabama”  at  Castle  Sq. 
—Shows  Elsewhere. 


•The  Walking  Delegate,”  a comic 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Charles 
Emerson  Cook,  music  by  Lucius  Hos- 
mer,  was  performed  last  night  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage.  Mr.  John  C.  Mullaly,  ex- 
cellent musician  and  admirable  con- 
ductor, led.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

George  Washington  Tree Oscar  Girard 

J.  Singleton  Bell Walter  S.  Hawkins 

Columbia  Hale Laura  Joyce  Bell 

UI-F11  Gus  Daly 

Hon.  Barnabas  Brooke Thos.  E.  Clifford 

Fidelia  Brooke  Josephine  Knapp 

Dolly  Brooke  Mabelle  Wallace  Howe 

Woo-Mee  Christie  MacDonald 

Ding-Dong  j.  c.  Miron 

Old-Hyson  J.  B.  Mesohaert 

Young-Hyson  Peter  M.  Lang 

Mum-Tung  James  Gilbert 

Sed-So  Percy  Bowles 

Oo-Lcng  Valentine  Martin 

The  performance  was  not  over  until 
a late  hour,  and  this  lateness  was  not 
due  to  hitches,  tedious  waits  or  the 
presence  of  the  encore  fiend.  The  oper- 
etta Is  too  long.  There  are  too  many 
sot  songs,  which  are  sung  to  the  In- 
jury of  the  action;  there  Is  too  much 
dialogue  that  is  of  little  Interest;  there 
Is  too  much  music. 

The  motiv  of  the  libretto  is  the  wor- 
ship paid  their  ancestors  by  the  Ko- 
reans. Such  a motiv  should  be  pecul- 
iarly sympathetic  to  Bostonians. 

And,  Indeed,  It  would  be  a pleasanter 
task  for  me  to  draw  parallels  between 
Koreans  and  Bostonians  or  digress  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  ancestors  than 
discuss  this  operetta.  In  fact,  I should 
prefer  to  inquire  elaborately  as  to 
whether  Korea  should  begin  with  a 
“K”  or  a ”C.” 

But  Messrs.  Cook  and  Hosmer  treated 
their  operetta  seriously — Indeed,  Mr. 
Hosmer  showed  symptoms  of  a passion 
for  romantic  opera— and  their  work 
should  therefore  be  treated  with  re- 
spect. 

. * . 

I wonder  how  it  would  strike  a Chris- 
tian traveling  in  Korea  If  he  should  see 
there  an  operatic  performance  In  which 
beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  his  own  re- 
ligion were  ridiculed. 

Here  In  Boston,  -where  there  is  such 
pathetic  worship  of  ancestry,  similar 
worship,  which  Is  the  only  form  of 
religion  among  the  educated  classes  in 
Korea— I gleaned  this  fact  just  now 
from  that  Invaluable  work,  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  (Books  that  have 
helped  me)— seemed  to  the  large  and 
applausive  audience  absurd  and  laugh- 
able. 


I Mr.  Cook,  however,  has  Invented  one 
| character  that  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known In  operetta  or  politics;  he  has 
Invented  the  pious  consul,  the  pious 
American  consul  who  sings  a Sunday 
School  song  with  a rich  baritone  voice 
and  a prolonged  wobble  of  the  last  tone. 
The  consul  sings  this  song  to  the  ad- 
miration of  his  elder  daughter,  and  un- 
seen persons  assist  with  a chorus.  Such 
an  exemplary  person  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  every  four  years.  Let 
us  hope  that  Secretary  Sherman  will 
remember  the  name  of  Barnabas 
iBrooke  and  keep  him  In  the  office  ho 
now  adorns. 

• * • 

j Is  Mr.  Cook’s  story  entertaining  or 
dull?  This  Is  a fair  question  for  you 
j to  ask.  I confess  I found  the  operetta 
'dull.  Tho  motiv  is  good  enough,  but  the 
handling  Is  not  skillful.  Mr.  Cook  has 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  announcing  at 
jtho  end  of  one  scene  what  he  proposes 
! to  do  in  the  next.  The  element  of  sur- 
prise Is  thus  carefully  eliminated.  The 
action  for  the  most  part  crawls;  and 
the  scene  among  the  tombs— the  Intox- 
ication—the  fright— all  this  is  familiar, 
too  familiar.  I like  Mr.  Cook’s  lyrics 
far  better  than  his  dialogue,  which  Is 
often  wordy  and  trite.  His  verses  flow 
gracefully;  his  use  of  rhymes  Is  often 
happy;  and  in  these  verses  he  shows  a 
| sentiment  and  a mild  humor  that  are 
J not  apparent  in  the  dialogue.  But  he 
must  go  to  work  at  once  and  boil  his 
libretto  down,  If  he  wishes  to  hold  the 
audience. 

- * . 

The  most  distinguished  feature  of  Mr. 
Hosmer’s  music  is  the  orchestration] 
which  I am  told  Is  his  own.  It  Is  re- 
fined, discreet,  expressive.  If  Mr. 
Hosmer  made  the  score  I congratu- 
late him;  if  he  did  rot,  I congratulate 
the  man  who  did.  Mr.  Hosmer  shows 
true  musical  feeling  In  certain  num- 
bers of  the  operetta  as  well  as  in  the 
orchestration.  But  I fail  to  see  in  this 
work  any  marked  display  of  instinct 
for  operetta.  When  Mr.  Hosmer  is 
most  effective,  he  is  not  writing  eomle 
opera.  There  is  neither  the  abandon, 
nor  the  recklessness,  nor  the  necessary 
dash  of  musical  daring  that  approaches 
closely  vulgarity.  And  as  I said  be- 
fore, there  is  too  much  music.  Mr. 
Hosmer  should  assist  Mr.  Cook  in  the 
task  of  condensation. 


that  day  to  see  the  rorft'lfc.  Here,  trrey 
didn't  pay  any  more  attention  to  th 
folks  In  trouble  than  If  they  wor 
dogs.” 


The  hero,  however,  is  not  a Korean 
of  high  or  low  estate— he  is  a fine  spec- 
imen of  perhaps  the  ripest  fruit  of 
American  civilization.  He  is  a Walking 
Delegate,  a being  more  powerful  than 
even  a janitor;  Indeed,  he  is  almost  the 
equal  of  the  omnipotent  Wapentake,  in- 
vented by  Victor  Hugo  in  an  acute 
attack  of  Anglophobia. 

As  a comic  opera  hero,  however,  he 
s subject  to  the  customary  vicissitudes 
Jf  operetta  life.  Of  course,  before  the 
Inal  fall  of  the  curtain,  he  has  a scene 
>f  Intoxication,  and  also  a scene  of 
right.  He  is  also  provided  with  a 
opical  song,  which  was  a form  of 
/erse  dear  to  Aristophanes,  and  Athe- 
ilan  encore  fiends. 

Then  there  Is  the  dashing  soubrette 
vith  twinkling  feet  and  slender  ankles; 
here  Is  the  elderly  female,  wiho  tracks 
nen  like  a tiger  that  has  not  tasted 
tuman  flesh  for  years*  (W.  S.  Gilbert 
rave  us  enough  of  this  offensive  type): 
here  is  the  lyric  soprani*  there  is  the 
entimental  tenor,  who,  when  the  action 


The  performance  was  reasonably 
smooth,  and  each  one  in  the  company 
labored  faithfully  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  success.  The  chorus  contained 
pretty  girls,  and  the  orchestra— an  ex- 
cellent one— was  under  firm  and  intelli- 
gent control.  Mr.  Girard  was  as  funny 
as  he  was  allowed  to  be  by  librettist 
and  composer:  the  professional  wor- 
shipers were  terribly  in  earnest;  Mr. 
Clifford  sang  his  song  effectively— with 
the  exception  of  the  final  wabble;  Miss 
Knapp  and  Miss  MacDonald  gave  much 
pleasure.  Composer,  librettist  and  Mr. 
Seymour  were  called  before  the  curtain. 
And  still,  in  spite  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  merrymakers,  I found  the  opera,  as 
a whole,  tedious,  very  tedious. 

Philiv  Hale. 
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The  dramatic  instinct  to  which  the  life  of 
towns  is  necessarily  unfavorable  is  kept  alive 
In  the  country  by  the  smallness  of  the  stage 
and  the  fewness  of  the  actors.  A village  Is 
an  organism,  conscious  of  its  several  parts, 
as  a town  is  not.  In  a village  everybody  Is  a ■ 
public  man.  The  great  events  of  his  life 
are  of  public  as  well  as  of  public  significance, 
appropriately,  therefore,  invested  with  public 
ceremonial.  Thus  used  to  living  in  the  public 
eye.  the  actors  carry  off  their  parts  at  wed- 
dings and  other  dramatic  ceremonials,  with 
more  spirit  than  is  easy  to  a townsman,  who 
is  naturally  made  self-conscious  by  being  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  fill  for  a day  a public 
position  for  which  he  has  had  no  training. 

I Eight  families  live  in  the  apartment 
house  across  the  street,  the  house  built 
of  yellow  bricks.  The  house  that  sprang 
up  as  in  a night.  The  members  of 
these  families  are  most  estimable  per- 
sons. The  men  regular  as  to  business 
habits,  the  women  faithful  spouses, 
prudent  mothers,  or  exemplary  spins- 
ters. And  in  this  apartment  house  an 
old  woman  died  the  other  day.  There 
had  been  ‘‘a  general  breaking  up  of  her 
system  for  some  time,”  her  sister  said; 
and  finally  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
broken.  Two  days  passed  before  the 
dwellers  in  the  other  suites  knew  of 
the  visit  of  Death  to  the  apartment 
house  of  yellow  bricks;  and  only  one 
person  in  the  house — and  she  was  an 
old  woman — called  in  neighborly  fashion 
to  offer  help. 

This  story — one  we  believe  of  com-  I 
mon  occurrence  in  large  towns— was 
told  us  by  Mr.  Archibald  Minnow,  who 
rooms  in  one  of  the  suites  of  the  ap- 
partment  house  of  yellow  bricks.  Mr. 
Minnow  came  from  a village  in  Ver- 
mont to  study  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  was  shocked  by  the 
callousness  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
house.  “Why,”  he  said,  “in  my  town 
if  anything  of  that  kind  had  happened, 
mother  would  have  cooked  extra  pies 
and  doughnuts  and  sent  them  in;  and 
all  the  people  would  have  gone  over 


Mr.  Minnow.  Ingenuous  youth,  hus 
n»t  yet  learned  that  the  Interest 
which  seems  to  him  kindly  Is  to  the 
highly  civilized  an  impertinent  Intru- 
iSion.  “Leave  me  alone  with  my  dead!” 
Is  the  first  wish  of  the  mourner  in  the 
| flat;  for  nowhere  is  there  such  isola- 
tion as  in  a crowded  apartment  house. 
We  remember  being  at  the  house  of  a 
\ ermont  farmer  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  eldfest  son  was  shot  accidentally 
and  was  expected  to  die.  He  was 
calm.  He  acquitted  the  boy  of  blame, 
and  said  the  accident  was  the  result 
of  his  own  carelessness.  He  gave 
away  his  watch  and  some  trinkets, 
j While  he  was  thus  waiting  death— but 
I he  did  not  die — while  there  was  wonder 
(why  the  doctor  did  not  come,  the  moth- 
I er  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
| cheeks  insisted  that  the  family  and 
I guests  should  oat  dinner.  They  sat 
down,  for  they  were  a mile  or  two  from 
even  a farm  house,  but  the  guests 
had  little  appetite.  The  mother  kept 
pressing  them  to  eat.  Finally  she  gave 
a moan,  and  stammered  out,  “Jim's 
a-dying,  and  somehow  the  victuals  don’t 
give  satisfaction.”  And  when  help  came 
from  the  neighbors,  there  was  pressing 
to  eat,  there  was  fresh  cooking. 

Mr.  Minnow,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not 
familiar  with  the  classics,  or  he  would 
remember  that  the  ancient  Romans 
worshiped  Angerona,  the  goddess  of 
silence.  Her  statue  represented  her 
holding  a finger  to  her  mouth;  and 
special  honors  were  paid  her,  and  her 
aid  was  especially  invoked  in  times  of 
mourning  for  the  dead. 


| We  call  the  attention  of  Old  Chimes, 
who  discoursed  yesterday  about  bores, 
to  a note  of  Sir  Walter  Scott:  “The 
Alfred,  like  all  other  clubs,  was  much 
j haunted  with  boars— tusky  monsters, 
(which  delight  to  range  where  men  most 
ao  congregate,  as  they  are  kept  at  the 
spear  s point  pretty  much  in  private 
society.  A boar,  or  bore,  is  always  re- 
markable for  something  respectable, 
such  as  wealth,  character,  high  birth] 
acknowledged  talent— or,  in  short,  for 
| something  that  forbids  people  * * * 
to  cut  him  dead.  * * * old  stagers  in' 
the  club  know  and  avoid  the  fated 
corner  and  arm-chair  which  he  haunts 
hut  he  often  rushes  from  his  lair  on 
the  unexperienced.” 

/ 3 - ^ 7 

I said  to  the  barber: 

"Cut  my  hair  close.” 

Y understand,”  said  the  barber,  ’’you 
want  it  shorter  in  front  than  behind.” 

"Cut  my  hair  very  close,”  I said,  “so 
there  will  be  no  mistake.” 

"I  understand,”  said  the  barber.  “Do  you 
wish  to  part  it?” 

Angry,  I left,  without  siting  in  the  chair. 
And  yet  I shall  have  to  go  back  there. 

The  reception  given  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Astor,  the  untitled  (as  yet)  aristocrat, 
at  Carlton  House,  was  not  unlike,  in 
splendor,  the  ball  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  to  which  Mr.  Timo- 
theus  Molony  was  invited. 


It  is  along  ihe  Gold  Coast  that  the  ' 
death  of  a person  is  solemnized  by  a j 
| conjunction  of  condoling  and  carous-  ! 
ing.  In  Abyssinia  the  mourners  dance.  1 
■When  Mr.  Minnow  said  bitterly,  “If 
there  had  been  invitations  for  a dance 
in  the  suite  above  the  corpse,  I don’t 
suppose  the  party  would  have  been 
given  up,”  he  was  unacquainted  with 
these  foreign  rites.  Otherwise  he  might 
have  drawn  ethnological  parallels.  But 
Mr.  Minnow  is  interested  only  in  en- 
gineering. 

Cheyenne  Indians  are  on  the  war 
path.  You  can  'tell  them  when  you  see 
them— that  is,  if  they  do  not  see  you 
first— by  their  tribal  sign,  and  thus  es- 
cape danger  by  taking  refuge  in  a shop 
or  calling  for  a hack.  The  Cheyennes, 
Paikanavos,  or  Cut  Wrists,  draw  the 
lower  edge  of  the  hand  across  the  left  j 
arm  as  if  gashing  it  with  a knife. 

i 

j Make  no  contracts  on  the  10th  or  15th 
of  June.  They  are  unlucky  days. 

The  Paris  Journal  tells  this  story 
about  the  behavior  of  certain  men  at 
the  Bazar  de  la  Charitg  fire.  The  scene 
was  one  of  the  best-known  Parisian 
drawing-rooms,  and  the  hour  6 P.  M. 
Several  well-known  ladies  were  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  room,  gossiping  on  the 
events  of  the  day.  Among  them,  one  of 
the  heroines  of  the  catastrophe,  a lady 
who  was  able  to  get  out  without  being  ; 
too  badly  injured— or,  rather,  too  badly 
burned— for  she  bears  marks  of  an- 
other character.  Enter  a young  man 
of  the  most  amiable  type,  and  elegantly 
got  up.  The  usual  salutations,  but  sud- 
denly a pause,  when  the  voice  of  the 
lady  saved  from  the  disaster  was  heard 
to  say,  “Sir,  I ask  you  to  withdraw  im- 
mediately, and  if  you  want  an  explana- 
tion I am  ready  to  give  one  before  these 
ladies.  Sudden  exit  of  the  gentleman. 
This,  says  the  Journal,  is  an  authentic 
scene  of  yesterday,  and  one  which  is 
likely  to  be  repeated  tomorrow  and  for 
some  time  to  come. 


0 Put^»u?li  gtrln,  such  Jukes,  and  Ear 
8uoh  fashion  and  nobllltec! 

• • • 

And  soft  bassoons  played  heavenly  chuncs. 

And  violins  did  fiddle  there. 

And  when  the  Court  was  tired  of  speort, 

1 d lave  you,  hoys  to  think  there  was 

A nate  hufTet  before  them  set. 

Where  lashlns  of  good  dhrlnk  there  was. 

And  yet  there  is  a fly  In  Mr.  Astor’s 
pot  of  ointment:  there  Is  a moth  In  his 
hereditary  fur-coat.  For  In  spite  of  his 
splash  and  splurge,  he  Is  not  taken 
seriously  by  all  the  men  of  London 
town.  This  little  speech  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  must  sound  In  his  ears 
each  morning  as  he  rises  Indolently  for 
the  perfumed  bath:  "We  hear  that 

£25,000  has  been  given  in  one  cheque 
| to  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  fund  for  a 
Jubilee  dinner  to  the  poor  of  London. 
Of  course  this  gift  was  also  to  be 
j anonymous,  but  now  It  Is  announced  j 
j that  the  donor  Is  Mr.  Lipton,  the  well- 
known  provision  merchant,  and  the  an- 
nouncement Is  probably  justified,  for  | 
the  language  of  the  letter  that  accom-  j 
panted  the  gift  was  so  clumsy  and  i 
awkward  that  we  took  It  to  be  the  i 
language  of  Mr.  Astor;  still  It  may  well 
be  that  of  Mr.  Ltpton.” 

What  are  they  drinking  out  West? 
The  sky  Is  not  only  full  of  air  ships; 

It  is  the  battle  ground— near  Duluth—  , 
of  armed  and  desperate  men.  And  In  I 
another  section  of  that  once  happy 
country  dynamite  balloons  furnish  I 
afternoon  entertainment.  All  this  re- 
minds us  of  a paragraph  by  the  In- 
genious Jules  Renard:  "In  spite  of  our 
desire  to  have  wings,  we  can  never 
fly.  It  Is  well  that  we  cannot:  the  air 
would  quickly  be  unbreathable.” 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  the 
course  of  professional  duty  went  to  see 
“Secret  Service.”  In  his  review  he  first 
plumes  himself  on  the  fact  that  he 
kept  his  head,  and  he  then  remarks: 
“The  hero,  by  the  way,  Is  a spy;  and 
why  the  Intelligent  gentleman  (the  only 
sensible  man,  in  the  piece)  who  objects 
to  him  should  be  execrated  as  a vil- 
lain. whilst  all  the  rest  rally  round 
their  betrayer  and  want  to  shake  his 
hand  repeatedly,  Is  more  than  I can 
quite  understand.  I cannot  even  plead 
for  him  that — 

His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood  ; 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true; 
for  he  first  spies  on  the  South,  and 
then,  at  the  critical  moment,  betrays 
the  North  for  purely  personal  reasons. 
Altogether  an  unredeemed  rascal.  But 
| Mr.  Gillette  plays  him  with  so  manly 
an  air  that  the  audience  does  not  stop 
to  ask  what  It  is  applauding;  and 
everybody  seems  delighted.  I confess 
I was  disappointed;  for  I am  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Gillette’s  ‘Held  by  the 
Enemy.’  • • * His  ‘Secret  Service’  is 
certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  It.”  ! 
The  other  comedians  praised  by  Mr. 
Shaw  are  Miss  Odette  Tyler  and  Mr] 

W.  B.  Smith. 


Mr.  Shaw,  indeed,  Is  in  fine  humor 
this  season.  Perhaps  it  is  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  "The 
American  Constitution,”  he  says  In  an- 
swer to  a rash  man  wdio  disagreed  with 
(him,  “In  declaring  all  men  equal,  does 
-not  mean  that  the  President  of  the 
I United  States  is  an  exact  fac  simile  of 
Mr.  Edison,  or  that  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
cannot  beat  Mr.  Corbett  at  fisticuffs.” 

That  man  or  woman  In  dread  antici- 
pation of  a surgical  operation  should 
commit  suicide  Is  after  all  neither  sur- 
prising nor  inexplicable.  The  operation 
may  be  slight  and  without  danger,  and 
yet  many  who  plunge  the  knife  fearlessly 
Into  their  mouths  at  dinner  cannot  en- 
dure the  idea  of  Its  exploring  other  por- 
tions of  the  body  though  It  were  guided 
by  a skillful  hand.  The  mania  of  sur- 
geons for  carving  something  that  has 
lever  yet  been  carved  enlarges  the 
hatural  fear.  The  proposed  patient 
says  to  himself,  "There’s  no  knowing 
what  that  fellow  will  do  when  he  has 
a chance.  I may  prove  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  subject  and  he 
may  wish  to  write  a monograph  on 
‘Case  No.  19,664',  Illustrated  with  fine 
plates  of  ’Before’  and  ‘After.’  ” The 
nervous  student  shudders  at  the  re- 
moval of  the  necessary  appendix  of  his 
life  work  and  remembers  that  Celsus 
justified  the  Egyptian  physician  who 
by  dissecting  criminals  alive  discovered 
that  the  nerves  are  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation. 


And  thus  some  men  have  died  at  the 
mere  thought  of  the  surgeon’s  knife,  a 
pathetic  form  of  suicide.  Dooley  the 
philosopher  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  would  not  include  such  unfortu- 
nates In  his  censure.  “To  me,”  says 
Mr.  Dooley,  “suicidin’  is  a kind  lv  play 
actin'.  Th’  man  that  kills  himsllf  al- 
ways has  th'  thought  sthrong  In  his 
mind  that  he  will  be  prlslnt  at  the 
ceremonies,  lookin’  on  like  a man  in 
th’  gallery  lv  th’  Lyceum  Theatre  It's 
a sort  lv  pride  with  him.  He’ll  be 
standln’  back  somewhere  an’  hearln’ 
th’  remarks  lv  th’  people  as  they  come 
upon  th’  corpse.  ‘Poor  man,  why  did 
he  do  it?’  ’’Twas  a turrible  thing,  but 
I suppose  he  had  nawthin’  to  live  f'r  ’ 
‘Well,  he  was  a brave  man,  so  he  was  ’ 
an’  there  he  Is  lookin’  on  with  a satis- 


.W  smile  on  his  face  while  they  carry 
titmsUf  tlnderly  to  th'  home  where  his 
wife  Is  weeping  an'  tearln'  her  hair  be- 
cause she  put  too  much  sugar  in  his 
coffee  that  mornln'.  If  he  on'y  knew 
that  a man  can't  be  In  th'  hearse  an'  | 
piareh  In  th'  pro-cession,  too,  perhaps  | 
he'd  think  twict  befure"  he  jumped  i 
wanst.” 


i *7 

H*1U  you  permit,  me.  Sir.  a slisht  irnlls- 
eretlon? 

—No  sir. 

— How  old  are  you? 

—4100.  . 

—What  did  you  pay  for  that  cane . 

—Twenty-nine  years. 

po  not  sneer  and  sniff  at  the  man 
who.  sitting  near  you  at  the  public 
table,  puts  sugar  and  vinegar  on  his 
lettuce  and  then  cuts  the  leaves  into 
little  pieces  with  a knife.  It  was  only 
a few  years  ago  that  you  learned  o 
the  existence  of  other  dressings  and 
were  told  that  the  leaves  should  be 
broken,  not  cut.  Even  now  you  are 
hardly  reconciled  to  the  taste  of  olive 

oil.  

And  if  a man  should  put  sugar  in  his 
claret,  it  is  not  therefore  beyond  doubt 
and  peradventure  that  his  lair  is  in 
Wavback  or  Chicago.  Nor  be  in  a hurry 
to  say  that  the  practice— we  admit  to 
us  intolerable — is  a vile  Americanism^ 
The  English  of  the  17th  century-and 
they  were  mighty  drinkers-added  sugar 
to  their  claret,  and  sometimes  they  add- 
ed water.  When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
visited  Norway  in  1824.  he  was  surprised 
to  see  that  at  dinner  people  put  sugar  | 
in  their  wine.  To  him  wondering  the 
host  replied.  "We  think  in  Norway  that 
good  wine  cannot  be  spoiled  by  sugar,  j 
and  bad  wine  is  improved.”  The  most  j 
famous  example  of  sweetening  wine ' 
given  by  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  bathed 
in  It  during  her  confinement  In  Eng-  ; 
land.  This  reminds  us  of  a story  which 
js  so  good  that  It  would  make  you 
1 aueh  If  you  were  in  the  woods,  all  j 
alone  by  yourself.  On  second  thought,  I 
we  shall  save  It  for  the  Christinas  num- 
ber.   * 

Mr.  Adolphus  Crush  told  us  the  other 
day  that  there  is  no  excitement  like 
unto  the  suspense  while  a pretty  woman 
deliberates  what  seat  she  shall  take  , 
in  a street  car.  “In  an  open  car  said 
Mr  Crush,  "whenever  I see  her  I mo\e 
gracefully,  if  I happen  to  be  at  the  end 
so  that  she  may  sit  near  me;  but’ 
you  know,  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she 
prefers  to  clirnb  over  the  feet  of  a fat 
man  or  the  bundle  of  a washerwoman 
I have  seen  her  prefer  to  wedge  herself 
into  a seat  where  four  men  were  sitting- 
I don't  understand  it.  I am  a ma 
for  anxious  mothers  with  children,  who 
twitch  and  paw  and  thirst  for  miscel 
neous  information,  and  if  a 
extravagantly  ugly  woman  cl  mh  into 

a car.  she  invariably  tries  to  sit  b>  my 

side.”  

Love  Is  a sort  of  uneasiness 
That  benders  a man  in  his  beestness. 

The  fire  escape  at  Music  Hall  appears 
to  be  an  escape  from  life  instead  of  for 

life. 

“Jean  de  Reszke’s  horse  won  the  War- 
saw Derby.”  Perhaps  Mr.  de  Reszke 
can  now  afford  to  reduce  his  charges 

ns  a singer.  

Miss  May  Sinclair,  the  author  of  “Au- 
drey Craven.”  thus  reveals  feminine 
character  in  a commonplace  act:  “Be- 
ware of  a woman  who  kisses  you  on 
froth  cheeks;  it's  too  much  for  friend- 
ship and  too  little  for  love." 

The  publishers  of  Francis  Thompson’s 
‘ New  Poems”  should  offer  a prize  for 
the  shortest  solution  of  this  problem 
proposed  by  the  poet; 

Caught 

Beyond  human  thought 

In  the  thunder-spout  of  Him, 

Until  they  being  dim 

And  be 

Dead  gjeathleRBly. 

"A  Montreal  ma.n  and  a Boston  wo- 
man journeyed  to  Stoke  Poges,  the 
scene  of  Gray’s  ‘Elegy  In  a Country 
Churchyard,’  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  wedded  in  that  historic  place." 
They  took  a gloomy  view  of  marriage 
from  the  very  start. 

And  did  the  rector  of  the  Stoke  Poges 
church  touch  them  for  his  shingling 

fund?  

This  Is  sad  news  from  Cornell— I Yell 
—Cornell.  The  discovery  has  been  made 
that  some  o?  the  men  on  the  crew  have 
been  passionately  addicted  to  straw- 
berry shortcake. 


for  reading  and  writing.  Here  is  some 
of  the  evidence: 

Defendant — Oh,  you  wicked  girl.  Mere  you 
not  busy  writing  a novelette. 

nalntiff— IV hat  if  I were?  I did  not 
reflect  your  work.  T. 

Defendant— I saw  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
title  was  "The  Vengeance  of  the  Mscount. 
Plaintiff — And  a good  title,  too. 
Defendant-And  what  did  you  say  when  I 

S PHintiff-Spokei  Do  you  call  It  speaking? 
You  uttered  shameful  Imprecations. 
Defendant— Eh!  What? 

Plaintiff— Oh.  of  course,  you  don  t under- 
stand'. You  swore.  Did  I not  tell  you  I 
bad  been  used  to  ladies?  At  the  end  of  my 
month  I said  I was  to  go.  I could  not  stand 
a woman  who  did  not ^ — her  h s. 

Defendant— Tour  Honour,  sue  w 
insulting.  She  used  to  sniggle  wh*^ 
She  used  to  say:  "Please  speak  ^fl'ish.  I 
den  t understand  Whitechapel.  • » 

I told  her  to  go  she  said  she  did  not ^ care 
she  would  leave  there  and  then.  She : sa  d 
she  had  found  a publisher,  and  she  would 
beat  Marie  Corelli.” 

Plaintiff — I never  used  such  slang.  I 
I would  outvie  Marie  Corelli.  I have  found 
a publisher. 

J ^ "7  * 

He  came  commissioned  for  the  fates 
Of  awful  Mead  and  charming  Bates, 

There  he  essay'd  the  vengeance  first, 

Then  look  a dismal  aim,  and  hi  ought 
GREAT  GOUGE  to  dust. 

GREAT  GOUGE  to  dust!  how  dvleful  is  the 
sound ! 

How  vast  the  stroke  is!  and  how  wide  the 
wound! 

Sion  grows  weak  and  England  poor; 

Nature  herself  with  all  her  store 

Can  furnish  such  a pomp  for  death  no  mere. 


There!  What  do  you  think  of  that  for 
poetry?  No;  It  is  not  original.  It  was  j 
written  by  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  in  threno- 
dial  spirit,  and  the  Great  Gouge,  thus 
mourned,  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge,  j 
an  eminent  Nonconformist,  who  prop- 
agated religion  in  Wales  and  wrote 
“The  Young  Man’s  Guide  to  Heaven. 
Raise  your  right  hand.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Gouge  or  his  Baedeker?  And 
yet  he  was  a good  man,  and  when  he 
had  an  Income  of  $750  he  gave  $500  to 
i the  poor  and  lived  on  the  balance.  And 
did  you  ever  hear  of  “awful  Mead  or 
“charming  Bates?”  But  Dr.  Watts  hon- 
estly believed  that  Nature  Itself  felt 
I the  shock  of  Mr.  Gouge’s  departure, 

I just  as  he  thought  when  Mr  How 
should  die,  the  world  should  also  end, 
and  so  he  sang: 

Send  an  Elisha  down,  a soul  of  ecpial  size; 
Or  bum  this  worthies  globe,  and  take 
to  the  skies. 


f is  It  surprising  that  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor should  keep  bees.  Mr.  Paur 
keeps  hens;  Mr.  Bonner  keeps  horses, 
and  Mr.  MacDowell,  the  composer,  has 
a dog  that  feigns  death  If  you  mention 
the  name  of  Brahms  to  him.  But  the 
bee  Is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  bees 
alone  of  all  animals  descended  from 
Paradise;  alone  among  animals  they 
, ascend  alive  into  heaven,  for  the  bee 
personifies  the  soul;  and  thus  in  the 
East  great  men  are  burled  in  a tomb 
sprinkled  over  with  honey  or  beeswax. 
In  the  Engadine  they  believe  that  the 
souls  of  men  emigrate  from  the  world 
and  return  Into  It  in  the  forms  of 
bees.  If  you  wish  to  play  at  sorcery 
eat  a queen-bee  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  endure  torture  without  making 
confession.  If  one  should  die  in  your 
family,  you  should  put  crape  on  the 
hive.  Just  as  when  there  is  a marriage 
you  should  put  a piece  of  red  stuff 
there.  Solin  said  long  ago,  “A  bee  can- 
not live  in  Ireland,  and  If  you  take  Irish 
earth  and  carry  it  to  another  country, 
and  spread  It  around  the  hive,  the  bees 
will  leave  the  place,  because  the  earth 
Is  maleficent  to  them.”  We  do  not  swear 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  although 
we  have  not  consulted  leading  bee- 
masters.  But  why  should  not  bees  be 
kept  in  flats?  They  would  cheerfully 
contribute  to  the  breakfast  table,  and 
they  would  be  delightful  companions 
for  the  dear  children. 

"The  United  States  battleship  Massa- 
chusetts could  lie  just  off  Boston  Light 
and  wreck  the  entire  business  district 
of  the  city  in  less  than  two  hours.” 
There  are  battleships  of  other  countries 
which  could  accomplish  nimbly  the 
same  feat.  And  this  is  one  reason,  Mr. 
Reuben,  why  the  United  States  should 
have  a powerful  navy. 


.ich  i 


and! 


tere  is  a story  that  will  interest  the 
rnb'.TH  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
male  Iwmestics.  Ada  Wilton  claimed 
an  English  Court  £2  8s.  M.  for  one 
mth's  wage*  and  one  month  in  lieu ; 
notice  from  a Mrs.  Stallbrass.  The 
stress  answered  that  she  did  not  owe 
that  the  plaintiff  stooped  only  a 
•:1c,  and  that  she  could  not  stand  the 
lintlff  because  work-  neglected 


Now  Dr.  Watts,  "soaring  in  the  high 
region  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland 
and  singing  robes  about  him,’  thought 
that  he  had  at  least  one  foot  on  the 
rock  of  truth;  and  yet  religion  did  not 
die  with  good  Thomas  Gouge,  nor  did 
the  globe  burn  when  Mr.  How  expired 
without  the  synchronous  descent  of 

Elisha. 

We  hear  the  same  ideas  expressed  to- 
day, although  not  perhaps  in  suchl3' 
dicrously  bombastic  words.  A public 
man  dies-the  nation  will  go  to  the 
dogs.  The  head  of  the  firm  is  removed 
-there  is  no  one  fit  to  succeed  hum 
The  poet’s  golden  voice  is  choked  with 
dust-the  Muses  surely  will  kill  them- 
selves upon  his  tomb.  And  yet  the 
world  jogs  along,  and  the  seasons  suc- 
ked each  other  properly  and  in  order 
and  the  new  broom  sweeps  so  clean 
that  people  wonder  at  their  patience 
with  the  one  now  In  the  dustbin  of 
Time.  "Those  greater  and  stormy  pas- 
sions do  so  spend  the  whole  stock  o 
grief  that  they  presently  admit  a com- 
. fort  ’ and  contrary  affection,”  says 
J Jeremy  Taylor;  and  we  find  Thomas 
1 Fuller  attributing  real  but  moderate 
I grief  to  the  Ideal  widow,  a sorrow 
I that  is  no  storm  but  a still  rain:  ln- 

deed  some  foolishly  discharge  the  sur- 
plusage of  their  passions  on  them- 
selves. tearing  their  hair,  so  that  their 
friends  coming  to  the  funeral,  know 
not  which  most  to  bemoan,  the  dead 
husband,  or  the  dying  widow;  yet  com- 
monly It  comes  to  pass  that  such 
widows’  grief  is  quickly  emptied,  which 
streameth  out  at  so  large  a vent; 
whilst  their  tears  that  but  drop,  will 
hold  running  a long  time.” 

Again  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  presented  as  “the 
leading  lady  of  the  land.”  The  Presi- 
dent. as  many  of  his  predecessors  were, 
is  indeed  fortunate  in  his  wife;  but  why 
should  there  be  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish firmly  the  snobbery  of  the  quoted 
phrase?  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the 
President  who  should  take  off  his  hat 
to  the  people,  and  not  they  to  him. 
For.  after  all,  this  is  a K^nnmnt  by 
the  people,  for  the  people— with  the  kind 
permission  of  the  trusts. 


Why  do  the  people  who  sit  inside  the 
railing  at  the  Pops  look  as  if  they  were 
off  on  a slumming  tour?  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  25  cents  and  an  early  appli-l 
cation. Time  and  the  Hour. 

’ — (q  , 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Hosmer’s  Share  in  the 
“Walking  Delegate.” 

Stones  Thrown  by  Mr.  Run- 
ciman  at  Berlioz. 


The  success  of  thieves  In  New  Haven 
reveals  the  fact  that  Prof.  Marsh  of 
Yale  College  keeps  bees,  or  at  least 
tries  to  keep  them.  Some  months  ago 
a thief  st  - a red-hot  stove.  Induced, 
no  doubt,  mere’  ” attending  perform- 
ances of  farce  comedy.  The  theft  of  a 
bee  hive  should  not  excite  wonder.  Nor 


\)tes  and.  Comments  on  Pieces, 
j Singers  and  Players. 

However  you  may  speak  of  Mr.  Hos-  [ 
ler’s  music  in  “The  Walking  Dele- 
late  ” you  must  admit  the  musical 
plri’t  in  which  he  worked.  For  my  own  j 
(art,  I see  in  this  opert  tta  little  or  no 
display  of  marked  natural  instinct  fo 
comic  opera;  but  I recognize  gladly  the 
musical  fastidiousness  of  the  composer, 
as  well  as  his  uncommcn  sense  of  dis- 
cretion and  color  In  the  orchestration. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Hosmer 
should  not  show  pronounced  stage  m- 

jn  Paris,  for  instance,  it  has  for  years 
been  the  ambition  of  young  composers 
to  win  renown  in  the  theatre.  You  could 
make  easily  a long  list  of  French  must- 
clans  who  have  bent  their  energies  to  | 
this  task.  Even  Ffitis,  the  pedagogue, 
sighed  after  such  success;  even  Franck, 
the  devout  and  mystical  C6sar  Franck, 
forgot  the  church  for  a season  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  opera  house. 

And  many  of  the  composers  who  sue 
ceeded  in  grand  opera  were  by 
moans  ashamed  of  beginnings  in  ope- 

^Blzet  -wrote  “Docteur  Miracle”  and 
■ ^ol-'-rl-pVf-pan’’;  Cbabrier  wrote 
-L’kilc  ” on  which  the  libretto  oft 
Francis  Wilson's  ’’Merry  Monarch 
was  founded;  even  thcaustereAmJiroise 
Thomas  wrote  operettas  and 
from  1837  to  1855. 

Or  look  at  the  early  training  of  some 
of  the  loading  French  operetta  makers 
•ne  w living.  Audran,  the  son  of  the 
singer,  took  a prize  for  composition  at 
the  severe  Ecole  Niedermeyer.  was  a 
chapel  master  at  Marseilles;  and  he  has 
written  music  for  the  church. 

Lecocq  was  a pupil  of  HaUSvy,  and  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  he  took  a fiist 
prize  for  harmony  and  a second  prize 

f°Victor  Roger  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Niedermeyer;  Gaston  Serpette  took  the 
prize  of  Rome  In  1871;  Vasseur  studied 
at  the  Ecole  Niedermeyer,  and  was  for 
many  years-perhaps  ho  is  today-a 
church  organist  of  reputation.  Worm- 
8er  took  the  prize  of  Romo  In  187.  , 
Mlssa  took  prizes  at  the  Conservatory , 
Fessard  took  the  prize  of  Rome  in  18b6- 
Undoubtedly  each  one  of  these  men 
dreams  of  a grand  opera  which 


make  his  name 
each  one  has  at  least  ot 
his  portfolio;  Wormser  and  Mlssa 
Tessard  have  succeeded  In  higher  dra- 
matic flights;  but  no  one  of  them  could 
be  persuaded  that  a good  operetta  Is 
not  an  enviable  work  of  art. 

• * * 

Our  American  composers  study  here 
or  abroad,  and  their  first  thought  is  a 
symphony,  a piece  of  chamber  music, 
a piano  concerto.  Prof.  Paine  started 
with  a mass  and  an  oratorio;  not  till 
after  he  had  established  a sure  reputa-  I 
tion  as  a composer  of  eminently  se- 
rious works  did  he  turn  his  thoughts 
toward  opera.  Mr.  Kelley  wrote  his 
“Macbeth”  music— and  it  is  a pity  that 
it  is  not  known  here — before  he  tried 
his  hand  at  "Puritania.”  Mr.  Chadwick 
did  not  begin  with  “Tabasco.  IvIr* 

W.  Parker,  Mr.  MacDowell,  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting,  Mr.  Huss,  Mr.  Van  der  Stuck- 
en,  Mr.  Foote — has  any  one  of  them 
thought  for  a moment  of  an  operetta? 

There  are  exceptions:  Mr.  Woolf, 

who  has  composed  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music  and  part  songs,  has  shown 
his  experience  with  the  stage  and  his 
instinct  for  operetta-expression  in 
“Pounce  and  Co.”^  and  W est^a£ 
Ho!”  and  Mr.  de  Koven,  although  he 
has  written  orchestral  pieces,  is  known 
chiefly  as  the  composer  of  Robin 
Hood.” 

* * » 

There  has  been— there  still  is  a curious 
prejudice  In  the  breasts  of  sorqe  of  our 
composers  against  comic  opera  as  a form 
of  musical  art.  There  has  been  no  en- 
couraging or  inspiring  atmosphere; 
there  has  been  no  favorable  soil.  Man- 
agers,  it-  is  said,  would  shy  at  any 
American  composer  bringing  a comic 
opera.  Managers  are  often  an  ill-used 
race.  I do  not  believe  that  any  one  of 
them  would  reject  an  operetta  in  which 
tie  saw  a fair  chance  of  success. 

I think  Mr.  Hosmer  was  too  6erious 
in  his  task.  It  was  natural  for  him  to 
be  anxiously  fastidious  in  his  first 
work  for  the  stage.  It  was  hard  for 
him  to  refrain  from  showing  that  he 
is  first  of  all  a musician.  And  so  there 
_ is  too  much  detail  in  "The  Walking  i 
! Delegate;”  detail  that  shows  his  own  j 

ability  and  judicious  study  under  a very 
competent  teacher;  that  distracts  in 
comic  opera  and,  alas,  almost  wearies 
by  its  ingenious  nicety. 

The  first  essentials  of  comic  opera 
are  frank,  spontaneous,  appealing 
melody;  striking  and  varied  rhythm;  a 
sense  of  music  that  fits  the  situation. 
Mr.  Hosmer  is  not  without  the  gift-  of 
melody;  but  his  one  direct  appeal  was 
the  song  about  the  telephone  girl,  and 
to  this  the  audience  made  quick  and 
hearty  response.  There  were  few,  if 
any,  instances  of  striking  rhythm,  and 
neither  in  rhythm  nor  in  melody  was 
there  a decided  individuality.  The 
harmonic  build,  however,  and  the  or- 
chestration were  much  superior  to  the 
technical  exhibit  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can comic  opera,  and  these  advantaged 
are  purely  musical  rather  than  muslco- 
dramatic.  I confess  I do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Hosmer  attempted  to  use 
Korean  color;  for  I never  heard  or  saw 
any  Korean  tunes.  I do  know  that 
when  he  wished  to  be  effective  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  he  too  often  overshot 
his  mark,  as  in  the  entrance  music  of 
the  big  Four,  which  might  have  served 
acceptably  in  grand  opera,  hut  was 
without  the  serio-comic  flavor  indis- 
pensable to  operetta. 


I 


ithl 


hope  Mr.  Hosmer  will  persevere  in 
ihis  direction.  He  has  enough  techni- 
cal  knowledge  for  the  trade,  and  he 
can  afford  to  dismiss  this  knowledge 
from  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts. 

Let  him  study  the  power  of  rhythm. 
Let  him  seek  directness  instead  or 
subtlety  of  expression.  Above  all  let 
him  recognize  the  -worth  of  the  audac- 
ity that  is  sib  to  vulgarity-the  worth 
of  canaillerle.  to  use  a term  dear  to 
Brother  Apthorp. 

It  would  pay  him  to  study  the  best  | 
operettas  of  Offenbach,  a veritable  mas- 
ter of  melody,  rhythm,  and  comic  effect. 
Alas,  the  gay.  sparkling  operettas  of 
the  Master  with  the  Evil  Eye  are  sel- 
dom heard  here,  even  in  deodorized, 
castrated  form.  But  thanks  to  the  gen-  I 
eroslty  of  Mr.  Allen  A.  Browne  there 
is  a complete  set  of  Offenbach  in  the 
Public  Library.  The  student  must 
imagine  the  clever  touches  of  ojenes- 
tration  as  lie  reads  the  pale  edltl°"3 
for  voice  and  piano;  but  Mr.  Hosmer 
has  a pretty  knack  of  his  own  at  or- 
chestration. 

.** 

One  reason  why  I delight  in  t,u0‘1"* 
from  Mr.  Runciman  of  the  Saturdaj 
Review  is  because  he  throws  his  bricks 
at  popular  idols — and  there  are  <>  so 
unpopular  ldols-with  such  unerring 
aim,  and  because  he  chooses  such  heat;, 
bricks.  Every  healthy  boy  likes  to  hear 
the  crash  of  broken  glass.  He  there- 
fore, riddles  school  windows  in  tne 
country  with  stones  or  shot  from  - 
sling;  and  when  he  goes  to  college 

prowls  at  night  round  lamp-posts.  «ne 

he  reaches  man’s  estate  be  engine.* 
financial  crashes  or  reads  the  Saturday, 
Review. 


unolman 

rlibz’s'  "Harold  in  Italy"  for 
ik — a shining  mark.  You  know 
the  symphony:  It  was  last  heard  here  at 
a symphony  concert  Nov.  2,  1895,  when 
Mr.  Kneiscl  played  the  viola  solo.  Mr. 
Runclman’s  article  was  provoked-  by  a 
conceit  led  by  Mottl  in  London,  May  18. 

"Berlioz  • * • tried  to  write  the 
finest  solo  violin  part  imaginable  in 
this  symphony.  It  is  undoubtedly  a fine 
viola  part:  evidently  every  bar  of  it 
is  by  a master  who  knew  how  to  get 
every  inch  of  effect  out  of  every  instru- 
ment ho  wrote  for;  and  gloriously 
played  by  Mr.  Balling  on  the  viola- 
;alta,  which  is  as  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  viola  as  the  organ  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  to  a barrel-organ  from  Hatton 
Garden,  it  almost  redeemed  the  rest  of 
rtho  symphony.  But  alas!  it  could  not 
quite  redeem  it.  The  ’Harold'  sym- 
phony is  program  music:  and  the  pro- 
gram is  an  ldotic  one.  We  are  surely 
all  tired  to  death  now  of  the  Byronlc 
pose:  we  can  surely  see  that  the  Byron 
attitude  toward  life  was  partly  an 
affectation  and  partly  the  result  of  an 
over-indulgence  in  alcohol  and  other 
nocturnal  amusements;  we  can  see  that 
Byron  was  little  more  than  a clever  fel- 
low who  rarely  wrote  a line  of  poetry 
or  anything  better  than  stagey  rhet- 
oric, but  who.  when  in  an  advanced 
state  of  inebriation,  had  a certain  fa- 
cility in  delivering  himself  of  smart 
sentences.  The  smart  sentences  are 
pleasant  enough  in  their  way;  but  when 
,ve  are  asked  to  admire  Harold  and  his 
dull  brain  and  dead  feelings,  and  all 
the  other  indications  of  his  physical, 
mental  and  moral  decay,  then  we  must 
draw  the  line.  The  creature  is  not 
higher  but  lower  than  average  hu- 
manity; his  gloom  is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  ‘the  curse  of 
thought’  as  of  the  curse  of  strong 
liquor;  his  incapacity  of  thought  is 
physical  exhaustion;  his  want  of  sym- 
pathay  is  native  snobbishness.  In  fact, 
while  he  is  an  Intolerable  cad  he  is  also 
so  patently  an  utter  fool  that  it  does 
not  surprise  me  that  Berlioz  thought  it 
worth  while  to  write  a piece  of  music 
expressing  his  feelings  or  lack  of  them; 
Berlioz  was  so  constituted  that  an  idea 
rarely  appealed  to  him  unless  it  w as  the 
idea  of  a tipsy,  raving  lunatic, 
which  the  idea  of  Childe  Harold  most 
certainly  is.  And  if  the  idea  is  ab- 
surd enough  as  presented  by  Byron,  it 
is  infinitely  more  absurd  as  presented 
by  Berlioz.  First  we  have  Harold  try- 
ing to  experience  a thrill  amidst  the 
moving  splendors  of  mountain  scenery; 
then  ' we  have  him  trying  again  as 
some  pilgrims  wander  past,  chanting 
their  superstitions  as  they  go;  then  he 
tries  when  a boor  serenades  the  female 
boor  whom  he  hopes  to  marry;  and 


’bred  since  Milton,  to  live  a mastcr- 
Infiuencerin  the  world  at  large." 

Philip  Hale. 


nally  at  a feast  of  bandits  he  goes  so 
'r  as  to  try  brandy  and  (so  far  as  I 
n understand)  dies  of  it.  A brave 
ogram,  is  it  not? —the  life  of  an  un- 
althy,  exhausted,  impotent  soul— a 
ul  that  has  squandered  in  youth 
e grand  heritage  of  vitality 
hich  enables  us  to  create,  each 
r himself,  a beautiful  and 
orious  world  to  live  in.  When 
15  contemplate  him  the  only  emotion 
fi  arouses  is  pity  for  his  tragedy:  and 
mce  pity  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  freely 
'Ith  Impunity  he  should  have  been  dis- 
Issed  in  a single  short  movement— 
imething  in  the  style  of  Gounod’s 
uneral  March  of  a Marionette  would 
ve  served  admirably.  Berlioz, 
wever,  thought  or  rather  willed  differut 
tly;  and  'he  worked  out  his  program 
th  unrelenting  thoroughness.  Now 
one  would  care  a twopenny  Aca- 
mlc  for  the  program  if  the  music  were 
autiful,  but  is  the  music  of  ’Harold  in 
ily’  beautiful?  I emphatically  deny 
, there  are  fine  bits  here  and  there; 
le  viola  part  is  eloquently  written, 
lough  the  eloquence  sometimes  de- 
nerates  into  shabby  rhetoric;  and  Ber- 
oz  has  undoubtedly  the  trick  of  uniting 
msic  which  enables  the  true  virtuoso 
r get  incessant  wonderful  effects  of 
rlor;  but  grand  or  moving  or  pictur- 
sque  melodies  and  passages  are  en- 
irely  absent.  The  musical  scheme  of 
|e  work,  like  the  literary  scheme,  is 
tonishingly  childish.  In  neither  re- 
ect  did  Berlioz  get  ten  seconds  ahead 
his  time:  he,  wrote  fugues  which 
ly  one  might  have  written,  and  was 
oud  of  them;  his  pilgrim’s 
arch  is  cut  and  dried  as  a 
hool  exercise;  and  his  finale,  where, 
xordlng  to  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis,  that  sa- 
ent  Wagnerite,  ‘crime  runs  as  fast  as 
•andy,’  is  an  incoherent  series  of 
>ws.  The  whole  and  only  possible  ef- 
'ct  of  such  music  is  a mad,  unreason- 
ble  excitement,  a kind  of  short-lived 
rain  fever;  and  to  produce  this  it  re- 
ulres  to  be  played  in  a mad,  unreason- 
ble,  feverish  way.  Unfortunately  for 
■’erlioz,  fortunately  for  us,  that  way  is 
ot  Mottl’s.  He  played  Berlioz  with 
more  conscience  than  he  has  some- 
les  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Beetho- 
in;  he  made  the  most  of  details,  and 
iisted  on  those  noisy  passages  in  the 
it  movements,  which  ought  to  be  got 
rr  almost  before  they  can  be  under- 
od— ought  to  dazzle  like  an  unex- 
sted  lightning  flash— being  defined  and 
irased  with  the  accuracy  and  sharp- 
's that  one  wishes  for  in  a Bach 
;ue.  The  result  was  weight  and 
triness  and  weariness.” 

The  result  of  this  leaping  into  the  air 
nd  howling  frantically  is  to  fill  me 
ith  wild  desire  to  hear  soon  the  Fan- 
istic  Symphony  and  the  "Romeo  and 
uliet”  of  Berlioz,  or  even  “Harold." 

Sympathize  with  Mr.  Runciman  in 
Is  denunciation  of  the  foundation 
3em;  but  there  is  “Beppo”— delightful 
Beppo”— and  there  is  “Don  Juan,”  that 
larvelous  wprk,  read  by  youngsters  as 
flash  book,  by  the  middle-aged  for 
worldly  wisdom,  by  the  old  as  a con- 
tion  for  approaching  death,  by  worn-  | 
■best  not  at  all. 

jyron  was  not  utterly  a cad,  or  a 
or  even  a hypothenuse.  He  was  a 
le  of  the  Regency,  an  incredible  pe- 
d.  And  as  Mr.  Henley  says  In  his 
eface  to  the  new  edition  which  he  is 
iting,  Byron  is  the  sole  English  poet  , 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Maud  Powell  will  spend  the  summer 
In  Europe. 

Adele  aus  dcr  Oho  sailed  for  Europe 
June  1. 

Alexander  Bull  may  bring  Grieg  to 
this  country. 

Ysaye  will  fiddle  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society  Nov.  13. 

Asger  Hamerick’s  Christian  Trilogy 
was  sung  in  Baltimore  May  24. 

Karel  Bendcls  string  quartet  in  F was 

given  for  the  first  time  In  London  May 
13. 


the 


Mr.  Frangcon-Davies  will  visit 
United  States  again  next  spring. 

L£andre  Vilaln,  a Belgian  organist, 
has  been  giving  concerts  in  England. 

Ella  Russell  will  come  to  America 
again  next  season.  Will  she  sing  in 
Boston? 

I Jenny  Lux,  the  daughter  of  Frierle- 
rich  Lux,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  or- 
] ganist. 

Anna  Held  gets  only  $120  a night  for 
singing  at  Trouville.  No  wonder  she 
loves  America. 

Sonzogno  proposes  to  bring  out  24 
operas,  10  of  which  are  new,  from  Oct. 
31,  ’97,  to  March  31,  '98. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Sedlmair  of  Vienna  will 
sing  in  German  at  Covent  Garden  this 
month  and  in  July. 

An  overture,  "The  Steppe,”  and  a 
suite,  "The  Return”  (for  solo  voices, 
chorus  and  orchestra),  by  SIgismund 
Noskowski,  have  been  produced  at  Cra- 
cow with  success. 

Marcella  Sembrich  has  been  engaged 
by  H.  M.  Hirschberg  of  New  York  for 
an  operatic  and  concert  tour.  She  will 
appear  at  the  Metropolitan,  N.  Y.,  next 
October. 

Renaud,  baritone  of  the  Paris  opera, 
will  create  the  chief  part  in  Baron 
d’Erlanger’s  new  opera  at  Covent  Gar- 
den the  15th.  He  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1862. 

E.  C.  Hedmont  has  bought  the  opera 
“The  Prentice  Pillar"  by  Guy  Eden  and 
Reginald  Somerville.  He  has  also 
bought  the  English  rights  cf  Franco 
Leoni’s  "Rip  Van  Winkle.” 

Wednesday  night,  the  9th,  about  400 
of  the  Hotel  Men’s  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociation will  attend  the  Promenade 
Concert  in  a body.  A special  compli- 
mentary program  has  been  arranged 
for  their  benefit. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Fay  Simmons,  assisted 
by  E.  F.  Mingles,  ’cellist;  T.  M.  Dilla- 
way,  flutist;  J.  L.  Dennett,  organist; 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  Miss  Day,  sopranos, 
gave  a concert  in  Association  Hall 
Wednesday  evening,  June  2. 

The  New  Hamphire  Music  Teachers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
Festival  at  the  Weirs  July  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23.  Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick  Walker,  Mrs. 
Mona  Clark,  James  C.  Bartlett,  George 
R.  Clark,  all  of  this  city,  and  probably 
C.  F.  Dennfie  will  take  part. 

Just  as  Emma  Eames  was  the  only 
one  of  the  late  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  who  acted  with  a fine  com- 
mercial instinct  when  the  Metropolitan 
burned,  so  now  is  she  the  only  one  who 
presses  a claim  against  her  late  man- 
agers. 

Piano  pupils  of  Thomas  P.  Currier 
will  give  a concert  in  Association  Hall 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  2.30.  Miss  Hurd, 
Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Ward,  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Sargent  will  take  part.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  pieces  by  Bach->- 
Saint-Saens,  Beethoven,  MacDowell, 
Chopin,  Schumann  and  Liszt. 

A recital  will  be  given  by  advanced 
violin  students  and  the  violin  sight- 
reading class  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  assisted  by  a female 
chorus,  piano  players,  harper,  organist, 
three  ’cellists  and  two  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  Wednes- 
day night  at  Sleeper  Hall. 

)The  brass  and  the  wood-wind  of  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  led  by  Mr. 
Nikisch  lately  at  Paris  and  Li£ge  were 
criticised  unfavorably.  The  oboes  are 
said  to  be  especially  mediocre.  At 
Lf£ge  they  accused  the . conductor  of 
“a  fatiguing  preoccupation  for  great 
effects.”  Nor  did  they  like  his  read- 
ing of  the  first  theme  of  the  C minor 
symphony  in  either  Paris  or  Lidge. 

The  music  for  the  service  of  the  An- 
cients and  Honorables  at  the  New  Old 
South  Church  tomorrow  morning  will 
be  furnished  by  Herbert  Johnson’s 
Quintet  Club,  the  Salem  Cadet  Band, 
Mr.  Babcock,  bass;  Messrs.  Ambrose. 
Lester,  Bartlett  and  Buffum,  tenors; 
Mr.  Van  Vliet,  'cellist;  Mr.  Kennedy, 
violinist;  Mr.  Carr,  organist,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  White,  baritone.  Mr.  Herbert 
Johnson  has  arranged  music  especially 
for  this  occasion. 

A pleasing  violin  recital  was  given 
Wednesday  evening  at  Immanuel  Con- 
gregational Church  by  pupils  of  Miss 
C.  Mabel  Braman,  the  well-known  so- 
loist and  teacher.  The  pupils  were  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Vora  Burpee,  reader; 
Miss  Dora  Damon,  cornetist,  and  Miss 
Minna  J.  Gaul,  accompanist.  Solos 
were  played  by  Miss  Dolbeare,  Miss 
Boutelle,  Miss  Freystedt,  Miss  Mowry, 
Miss  Ripley,  Miss  Wilder  and  Miss 
Lunt. 

The  opinions  in  Paris  concerning 
“The  Flying  Dutchman”  of  Wagner, 
produced  there  for  the  first  time  at  the 
OpSra  Comique,  May  17,  are  conflict- 
ing. Many  regard  the  opera  as  a dead- 
ly bore.  Hugues  Imbert,  a Wagnerite, 
regards  the  libretto  as  better  than  the 
music.  Arthur  Pougin  finds  the  libret- 
to "pitiably  weak,”  the  monologue  of 
Vanderdecken  intolerably  monotonous, 
the  Ballad  and  Spinning  Chorus  delight-  | 
ful,  the  choral  introduction  of  the 
third  act  worthy  of  Auber  or  Halgvy. 
The  duet,  he  says,  is  trivial  in  the  old  J 
Italian  style. 

The  writer  of  a letter,  signed  "Tiny 
Tim  of  the  Yellow  Clarionet”  and  pub- 
lished in  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of  June  3. 
gives  interesting  reminiscences  of  negro 
minstrelsy.  “That  Billy  Birch  was  the 
last  of  the  minstrels,  old  line  or  new; 
that  the  aim  of  minstrelsy  of'old.was 
ever  to  typify  slave  life  any  more  thin 


I any  ntKeY”  darky  life  Hint 

caught;  thnt  It  flourished  best  when 
I the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  at  its 
I height;  that  it  died  because  an  Influx 
here  of  former  slaves  from  the  South 
1 showed  it  to  be  a sham;  that  troupes 
of  old  were  composed  of  males  exclu- 
sively; that  costume  was  never  a fac- 
tor; lhat  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign dances  and  Dutch,  Irish  and 
other  characterizations  has  been 
of  recent  date,  and  that  white  face  on 
the  negro  minstrel  stago  Is  a modern 
innovation  are  all  as  far  from  possible 
demonstration  as,  I fancy,  is  the  state- 
ment that  Charley  Backus  sprang  from 
the  Fltzhughs  ot  Virginia.  Not  the 
first  of  his  name  in  negro  minstrelsy 
in  this  city,  he  was  a cousin  of  Gerrit 
Smith  and  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Backus, 
a Rochester  clergyman  and  Seminary 


President.  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  it 
may  be  added,  was  tho  son  of  an  early 
Mayor  of  Pittsburg  or  Allegheny,  who 
was  intimately  allied  by  marriage'  to 
President  Buchanan,  and  James  Robert 
Sutherland  was  a,  son  of  a clergyman. 
This  Bob  Hart  himself  was  at  first  a 
Methodist  preacher,  as  I was  once  in- 
formed by  a most  reliable  man,  George 
W.  H.  Griffin,  the  minstrel  basso,  in- 
terlocutor and  partner  of  George  Har- 
rington (Christy),  Sherwood  C.  Coan 
(Sher  C.  Campbell),  and  Richard  M. 
Hooley.  There  was  no  need  to  go  South 
for  models,  for  this  city  had  its  own 
slaves  up  to  1846— not  legally  after 
1330,  but  from  choice.  There  was 
never  any  ex-slave  influx  here.  Min- 
strelsy was  always  most  popular  in 
those  two  cities,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  which  were  too  wise  to  be  ruffled 
by  the  slavery  agitation.  They  were 
wont  to  support  seven  permanent 
troupes  to  the  one  by  Boston,  which 
called  its  first  stationary  band  Ordway’s 
Aoollans,  by  the  way.  So  important 
was  dress  that  It  alone  saved  minstrelsy 
in  1844.  It  would  have  died  but  for  cos- 
tuming the  first  part  and  introducing 
into  the  olio  laces  that  cost  more  per 
ounce  than  they  do  now  by  the  pound, 
But  for  the  darkened  face,  the  negro 
would  scarcely  have  been  in  it  at  all, 
what  with  plaintive  Scotch  and  Irish 
ballads  in  the  first  part  and  simulated 
English  and  Italian  opera  in  the  second. 
All  this  established  Dumbolton’s, 
Kneass’s,  and  Christy's  minstrels. 
It  was  Kneass  who  cajoled  Fos- 
ter, a flageolet  player,  into  writ- 
ing negro  songs,  the  first  of  which 
were  failures.  The  son  of  an  orchestra 
player,  Kneass  was  a musician,  but 
spry  as  a composer,  wasting  no  time 
over  changing  some  other  man’s  melody 
by  so  much  as  a note,  a la  ‘Ben  Bolt,’ 
which  is  German.  The  dark  deed  of 
organizing  a minstrel  troupe  was  done 
in  a Catherine  Street  boarding  house 
by  four  men  who  had  wearied  of  indi- 
vidual dancing  behind  burnt  cork  on 
the  tailboard  of  a circus  wagon.  Two 
were  personally  known  to  me,  as  also 
were  a brother  of  a third  and  the  two 
daughters  of  the  fourth,  one  of  whom 
became  the  widow  of  Edwin  Adams,  the 
tragedian;  and  I likewise  knew  tall  Ed- 
win P.  Christy  and  Stephen  Foster, 
scant  of  height  and  rather  spare.  As 
to  the  story  that  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents was  introduced  to  Foster  at 
the  very  moment  that  Christy  came  in 
and  offered  him  $15  to  be  allowed  to 
put  his  name  on  ‘Old  Folks  at  Home,’ 
and  that  Foster,  hand  up,  jumped  at  the 
chance,  take  my  word  for  it  that,  when 
professionals  contemplate  a cheat,  they 
may  give  themselves  away  in  the  wine 
cellar,  but  are  shady  of  spots  so  public 
as  a music  store,  with  sober  ears 
acute.  After  Christy  threw  himself 
from  his  own  window,  Foster  became 
very  poor,  but  only  once  was  life 
easier  with  him  than  when  he  clutched 
this  supposititious  $15.  Foster  was 
often  Christy's  guest.  One  saw 
all  the  songs  of  the  other  before 
any  publisher  ever  caught  sight.  Chris- 
ty’s band  had  already  made  a success 
of  ‘O  Susanna,’  ’Nelly  Was  a Lady,’ 
and  ‘My  Old  Kentucky  Home.’  George 
Christy  had  long  been  whooping  up  ‘Do 
Bobtailed  Nag,’  with  his  ‘do-da,  do-da- 
day,’  and  his  stepfather  had  created  a 
mild  furore  in  singing  'Old  Uncle  Ned- 
ward.’  Greater  ease  came  later,  ‘Old 
Dog  Tray,’  ‘Old  Folks  at  Home,’  and 
'Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming,’ 
the  last  of  which  was  sung  at  Bryant’s 
by  a quartet  in  which  were  at  times 
Wamboid,  Campbell,  Tom  Prendergast 
and  William  Percival  (J.  R.  Thomas), 
brought  $14,000  to  Foster  from  all  j 
sources.  ‘Tray’  was  the  most  instanta- 
neous of  his  great  successes.  One  music 
firm  alone  paid  him  more  than  $19,000 
for  all  the  songs  of  his  It  published. 
There  were  many  failures,  for  he  wrote 
nearly  200  between  1842  and  1863. 
The  sum  Christy  paid  him  for 
exclusive  place  on  the  title  page 
of  ‘Swanee  Ribber’  was  nearer 
$600  than  $15.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
success  of  a song,  and  Christy  could 
have  got  the  place  for  a third  of  what 
he  paid.  In  less  than  a year  Foster  was 
mad  because  he  had  not  asked  twice 
as  much.  To  the  day  when  an  accident 
laid  the  composer  up  for  the  last,  in 
a little  room  where  the  power  house 
now  stands,  at  Bayard  and  Bowery,  no- 
body could  convince  him  that  his  songs 
had  not  made  E.  P.  Christy, 
fine  of  the  original  four  minstrels  of 
/ >42-43  was  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  au- 
/.hor  of  the  first  of  the  three  Dixies. 
'Far  ahead  of  Birch  in  entering  into 
minstrelsy,  the  old  fiddler  and  banjolst 
is  either  still  living  at  the  West,  or 
must  have  died  In  1890  or  in  1895  for  me 
to  have  missed  his  obituary  record.  A 
few  months  ago,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  I met  and  chatted  with 
Slvori,  who  was  with  Christy's  when 
[Matt  Peel,  Sam  Wells  and  Eph  Horn  were 
I'oung,  and  later,  but  forty  years  ago 
.t  that,  was  with  Bryant’s,  and  was 
with  that  band  again  in  1877.  Is  Dr. 
John  H.  Wheeler  dead,  too,  that  Birch 
should  be  the  last?  Has  the  Master 
Marks  of  my  youth,  slim  Richard  M. 
Carroll  of  later  years,  also  escaped  me? 
As  the  trolley  whirls  me  along  to  post 
this,  my  eye  catches  a sign  north  of 
Harlem  Bridge,  ‘Ice  Cream,’  and  I know 
that  at  least  J.  H.  Surridge  is.  with 
us  still.  As  I alight  Gus  Grote  hops  on. 
‘When  have  you  seen  Neil?’  ‘Not  since 
election,  but  I heard  from  him,  a short 
time  ago,’  and  so  Neil  Bryant,  once 
employed  in  the  offices  ,pf  the  Sun  and 
Herald,  when  they  were  both  t-'vFulton 
Street,  is  still  in  a ddr  ’ menf  ‘sit’  in 
Washington,  saving  h:»-<  or’, untry  with 
the  rpst.  Every  now  and  then  I drop  in 


to  see  ' ono  dime©  Whom  i ©aw 
I Play  the  tambourine  at  Barnum’s 
Museum  away  back  In  ’50,  when  Neil 
also  there,  was  tugging  at  the  con- 
certina, and  I know,  just  by  the  match- 
less way  in  which  he  dances,  that  Tony 
I astor  Is  Iho  snme  chap,  only  twice  ns 
tall.  At  Tony’s,  when  last  there,  I 
saw  little  Ihivlp,  who,  right  under  our 
nose  all  the  time  in  black  face,  is  still 
boning,  still  drumming.  The  man  who. 
with  Dan  Bryant,  made  ‘Shoo  Fly’ 
famous,  was  a year  or  so  later  in  be- 
ginning than  Birch  or  Pastor,  but  ho 
has  been  In  It  many  years  longer  than 
Birch  was.  Almost  every  large  city 
has  some  of  the  modest  old-timers  left, 
but  none  has  a more  retiring  and  yet 
never  retired  relic  than  he  who  founded 
the  Reed  Birds’  from  time  to  time, 
and  managed  them  from  the  cradle  up.” 


J 


t think  I could  turn  and  live  awhile  with 
the  animals,  they  arc  so  placid  and  self- 
contained 

• • « • • • • 

got  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  ot  own- 
ing things. 

Mr.  Barrowskelns  was  telling  us  yes- 
terday about  the  trial  and  tribulation 
of  moving.  “My  books  gave  me  the 
most  trouble,”  he  said;  "for  I am  very 
fond  of  them,  shabby  and  ragged  as 
they  are.  I said  to  myself  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Barrowskelns  decided  that  it  was 
best  for  us  to  move,  'Now,  I’ll  weed 
out  my  books.’  I began  systematically 
to  examine  the  shelves.  The  first 
volume  on  the  top  shelf,  left  hand 
corner,  was  Comfort’s  ‘German  Course.’ 
It  was  dusty,  and  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  six  or  seven  years.  The 
irony  of  the  title  on  the  back  is  so 
delicious  I determined  to  keep  the  book. 
Next  were  three  editions  of  Lycoph- 
ron’s  ‘Alexandra’  or  ‘Cassandra.’  Why 
In  the  world  did  I buy  them?  I had 
read  somewhere  that  this  monologue 
was  the  most  difficult  book  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  most 
unintelligible  in  any  language.  There 
they  stood,  Latin  edition  ‘G.  Canteri, 
ill,  Relchard,  Lips,  1788;’  the  edition 
’Rec  Bachmann  Lips,  1830;’  and 
DehOque’s  version  in  French,  Paris,  1853, 
the  only  edition  I can  read,  and  which 
I have  never  read.  Why  did  I not 
throw  them  away?  I remembered  the 
saying  of  De  Quincy,  ‘Lycophron  did 
as  we  now  do  in  eclipses— he  smoked 
the  glass  through  whfch  he  gazed’— and 
the  books  were  packed.  Nor  had  I the 
heart  to  pitch  Felton’s  Greek  Reader 
into  the  waste  basket.  Lord!  how  I 
slaved  over  that  text  book  at  Exeter! 


"A  little  blue  book  stood  on  the 
shelf.  ’Rollo’s  Travels.’  Did  you  ever 
read  it?  This  is  the  beginning:  Rollo’s 
father  was  going  to  take  a journey, 
and  he  was  considering  whether  it 
would  not  be  a good  plan  to  take  Rollo 
with  him.  ‘You  will  find  such  a boy 
a great  deal  of  trouble,’  said  his 
mother.  ‘True,’  replied  his  father:  ‘I 
expect  that.’  ‘And  the  expense  will  be 
considerable,’  she  added.  ‘Yes,’  said 
Mr.  Holiday,  ‘there  will  be  some  ad- 
ditional expense.’  Do  you  know, 
Smlthers,  I sat  down  and  read  until  I 
came  to  the  place  where  Archie  on  the 
steamboat  ran  away  with  Jonas’s  com- 
pass. I happened  to  look  on  the  fly- 
leaf, and  there  was  my  mother's  writ- 
ing—an  Inscription  to  me  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Italian  script  that  was  fash- 
ionable in  the  fifties,  and  early  sixties. 
And  I found  I had  kept  that  book 
safely  for  thirty-five  years. 


“ ‘McCulloch's  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce,’ 1850,  was  the  other  side  of  ‘Rol- 
lo's  Travels’:  it’s  a fat  book.  'Of  course 
you  threw  It  away,  as  out-of-date.’  I 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I like  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  1850  better  than 
that  of  today,  and  I suppose  that  if 
euphorblum  was  inodorous  in  1850,  It  is 
today;  and  that  gomuti  or  ejoo  still 
grows  in  the  Indian  islands. 

’And  thus,  Smlthers,  I went  through 
my  books,  finding  an  excellent  reason 
for  keeping  nearly  all  of  them.  I did 
part  with  one,  ’Morals  on  the  Book  of 
Job  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great’— but  only 
because  it  was  incomplete.  I gave  it  > 
to  the  Janitor,  who  is  of  a pious  turn  | 
of  mind.  And  as  a corrective  I added 
a poorly  printed  Decameron.” 


Here  Is  the  first  verre  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lellan’s  ' Grlpman’s  Chorus”  sung  in 

“the  Whirl  of  the  Town:” 

No  ordinary  murderers  are  we, 

We’re  the  highly  trained  assassins  of  the 
cable  car. 

While  other  men  may  murder  two  or  three, 
To  kill  them  of t by  families  we  able  are; 

We  like  to  scrape  our  victims  off  the  track, 
They  look  so  funny  when  we  scatter  ’em, 

It’s  a wonder  that  they  manage  to  come 
back 

We  send  ’em  such  a distance,  when  we 
batter  ’em. 

Refrain: 

Listen  to  the  ambulance  coming  down  the 
street. 

When  we  cut  his  legs  off,  didn't  we  do  It 
neat; 

Didn’t  we  cut  his  hair  short,  didn't  we 
knock  him  far 

When  we  biffed  him  in  the  collar  with  the 
merry  cable  car. 


Our  esteemed  friend. ' the  Historlear; 
Painter,  is  in  despair.  "The  Dying 
Herder."  he  writes,  "asked  for  a great 
thought:  I am  alive  and  I ask  for  a 
great  subject.  Chapman  in  his  Cell 
does  not  appeal  to  me:  neither  does 
Havemeyer  defying  the  Senate.  I 
thought  of  painting  General  Martin  in 
the  Act  of  Resigning  from  Everything, 
but  this  subject  should  be  treated  as  a 
llthla-water  color.  Will  not  an  Ameri- 
can do  some  heroic  deed?  Must  I go 
back  to  the  Bath  of  Jugurtha  or  Reg- 
ulus  in  the  Carthagenlan  Herdic?" 


Phis 'evening.  I assure  you,  'they  did 
not  laugh.  Motionless  and  muto  they 
already  admired  the  wan.  Behind  them 
you  could  hear  a child  snoring  in  bed. 

When  he  felt  them  mastered,  truly 
his  own,  he  struck  an  attitude,  bent  his 
knee,  and  raised  the  log  slowly.  He 
held  it  for  a moment  in  the  air  at  arms’ 
length— eyes  popped  out  of  their  heads, 
mouths  were  wide  open — then  he 
brought  it  down,  han!  and  with  one 
blow 

broke  his  leg. 


Mr. 1 trchulz  proposes  , A 'ryuis 

evening  in  thf  ,'vtee'\re[fsra°  Ondrlcek, 
Thursday  night  J»essrBv 


B.  P.  writes:  "Your  paragraph  about 
the  wedding  at  Stoke  Poges  reminds 
me  of  a friend  who  was  married  in  a 
village  of  Northern  Vermont.  He  took 
his  wife  on  a wedding  journey  which 
lasted  three  days:  One  day  to  Boston: 
one  day  at  Mt.  Auburn:  one  day  for 
the  homeward  ride.  And  he  said  he 
had  ‘a  real  nice  time.’  ” 


Mr.  Runclman  of  London  town  asks 
why  a grand  opera  chorus  should  in- 
variably have  dirty  faces.  "Great  lords 
and  ladies  in  the  olden  time  may  have 
been  a little  lacking  in  cleanliness;  but 
realism  in  this  detail  seems  misplaced; 
and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the 
men  were  told  to  shave  and  wash  twice 
Instead  of  once  in  a fortnight,  and  the 
women  to  wash  more  frequently  and 
pay  some  small  attention  to  their  hair, 
many  scenes  would  gain  in  brilliance 
and  effectiveness.” 


“The  Hotel  Men’s  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociation will  go  to  the  Promenade  Con- 
cert tomorrow  night.”  It  should  be  an 
easy  task  to  arrange  a complimentary 
and  satisfactory  program.  The  concert 
might  begin  with  the  overture  to  “The 
Portuguese  Inn"  by  Cherubini  or  The 
Hostess  of  Lyons"  by  Bousquet.  There 
should  be  selections  from  Dufresne’s 
"H6tel  de  la  poste,”  PrOvost’s  “Hotel 
des  Princes”  and  Arquier’s  “HOtellerie 
de  Sarzanno.”  Some  one  should  sing 
or  play  the  Rondo  of  the  Pie  from 
“GenevlOve  de  Brabant,”  "the  Roast 
Beef  of  old  England,”  the  air  from 
Diaz’s  "Coupe  du  roi  de  ThulO,”  Schu- 
bert’s “Trout,”  the  Cider  song  from 
“The  Chimes  of  Normandy.”  Nor 
should  “The  Isle  of  Champagne"  be 
overlooked. 


Schulz,  J«*iuet  Jf^^wednesday 
Schuecker  will  appea.  ^ been  ar_ . 
evening  a special  Mutual 

3S£g  l«octtlo£  ^program  this 

evening  will  be  a Mendelssohn 

Wedding  march — — ’^Ynds-.r.' ' Nicolai 

Overture,  Merry  wi\cs  Fliege 

Gavotte  Clrkus Bizet 

, 85® 

Prelude.  Jan‘*" ’(First  time.) gplndlcr 

Ride  of  the  ^pirst’time.j  I>vorak 

Slavonio  Rhapsody, ( No.  - ....Flotow 

Overture,  ' ’Martha  . . .ziehrer 

Waltz,  "Vienna  Beauties'  ... 

(First  “me-!  Sumvar. 

Selection.  ‘ Mtkack > "U":;.’’’  Sousa 

March,  “Washington  Post  


Let  us  listen  once  more  to  Mr.  Doo- 
ley philosophizing  about  suicide:  “F’r 

mesilf.  even  barrin’  me  belief  that  whin 
a man  goes  out  that  way  he’ll  wake 
up  In  th’  big  smokehouse,  I can’t  stand 
fr  th’  suicide.  ’Tis  not  that  I think 
a man’s  a coward  f’r  r-runnin’  away 
fr’m  "th’  evils  he  knows  about  to  those  j 
he  don’t  know’  about  hut’ll  dam  soon  I 
find  out.  I can  undherstand  how  a 
marrid  man  can  look  longingly  for- 
ward to  a time  whin  he  will  have  no 
wan  to  talk  to  him  at  breakfast  th’ 
night  after  th’  meetin’  iv  th’  camp. 
It  ain’t  cowardly  to  r-run  away  fr’m 
wurrik.  or  shame,  or  debts.  ’Tis 
nathral  fr  human  bein’s  to  duck  such 
circumstances.  On’y  I don’t  believe  in 
r-runnln’  too  far.  I know  well  a man 
ain’t  goin’  to  r-read  his  own  death  no- 
tice in  bed  th’  nex'  mornln’.  They 
don’t  deliver  the  pa-aper  in  th’  place 
where  his  ticket  is  bought  f-r.  Th’ 
letter  he  writes  will  be  misspelled 
annyhow,  an’  ’tis  a thousand  to  wan 
th’  "pitcher  th’  rayporter  digs  up  to 
print’ll  be  a tintype  that  he  had  took 
at  th’  circus  whin  he  was  more  or 
less  in  th’  way  iv  havin’  too  much 
pink  lemonade  aboord.  an’  that  he 
thought  he’d  desthroyed.  No,  sir;  I 
believe  in  r-runnin’  as  far  as  Halsted 
Sthreet,  but  nlver  as  far  as  th’  lake.” 


The  expression  of  a well-made  man  appears 
not  only  In  his  face; 

It  Is  in  his  limbs  and  joints  also,  it  is  curi- 
ously in  the  joints  of  his  hips  and 
wrists; 

It  Is  in  his  walk,  the  carriage  of  his  neck, 
the  flex  of  his  waist  and  knees— dress 
does  not  hide  him; 

The  strong,  sweet,  supple  quality  be  has, 
strikes  through  the  cotton  and  flannel; 

To  see  him  pass  conveys  as  much  as  the 
best  poem,  perhaps  more; 

\ You  linger  to  see  his  back,  and  the  back  of 

i . his  neck  and  shoulder-side. 


* 'ead  of  discussing  today  certain 
1 facts  about  the  square  of  the  | 
\»  use,  or  investigating  the  truth  I 


^atement  that  the  Cretans  are 


,r  reasoning  amicably  concern 


•u 


death  and  the  Judgment,  let 

listen  to  Jules  Renard’s  story  of 
■the  strong  man.  You  have  seen  this 
strong  man  in  the  village  store  or  the 
city  barroom.  He  is  a Pategonlan  or 
a Wakamba,  an  American  or  a French- 
man. It  is  not  easy  to  translate  the 
pieces  of  Renard  Into  English;  for  his 
singular  clearness  and  equally  singular 
suggestlveness  are  peculiarly  French. 
This  will  be  a paraphrase  rather  than 
a translation. 


;(***?•  >*±1 

SOUND  AN  ALARM! 


This  reminds  us  that  a liquor-firm  out 
West,  sending  circulars  to  Boston,  con- 
founded a well  known  physician  with  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  prefixed  the  phy- 
sician’s name  with  “Rev.”  It  was  for 
this  reason  no  doubt  that  the  sender 
called  special  attention  In  the  margin 
of  the  circular  to  this  paragraph:  “All 
jugs  packed  In  Plain  Boxes,  with  no 
Marks  or  Brands  on  the  outside  by 
which  Contents  can  be  known.” 


Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond  of  Boston  pro- 
poses to  change  the  climate  of  New 
England  by  damming  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle.  He  would  thus  abolish 
the  east  winds  and  give  us  the  cli- 
mate of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

This  scheme  may  seem  desirable 
to  the  superficial,  who  court  eagerly 
that  which  is  new;  hut  why  should  i 
the  climate  of  New  England  he  I 
changed?  Over  a century  ago  the 
Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D„  minis- 
ter of  the  congregation  in  Charles- 1 
town  near  Boston,  wrote  a ‘‘Geog- 1 
raphy  Made  Easy,”  dedicated  “to 
the  young  Masters  and  Misses 

throughout  the  United  States 

with  the  warmest  wishes  for  their 
early  improvement  in  everything 
that  shall  make-  them  truly  happy,” 


It  was  on  June  8,  1893,  that  Mr.  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt,  visiting  the  village 

^retchidoutTthJ1  flo'or.^drowTedj  ^d  oTp‘agTl07  of  the  fifth  edition 
bodies  at  ’ the  Morgue.  They  were  j wg  reafl  “New  England  has  a very 


bodies  at  the  Morgue.  They  were  | W0  rea(1  "New  nmgiauu  “ ’—•j 

knife  grinders  who  worked  the  whole  . ..^  climate;  it  is  estimated  that 

->»«««n“*„r£;otr®SkSw  ST-  la  sevea  oC  the  ln»abl- 


on  a little  <=— . . 

their  heads.  And  In  this  horizontal 
work,  as  the  circulation  of  blood  was 
very  imperfect,  some  of  them  had  two 
or  three  dogs  lying  on  their  backs  to 
lceep  them  warm. 


Is  it  possible  that  Albert  Raymond 
Alvarez,  the  famous  tenor,  will  visit 
America  next  season?  So  long  as  Jean 
de  Reszke  had  anything  to  say  about 
it  there  was  no  prospect  of  hearing 
Alvarez  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Jean’s 
illustrious  rival— or  superior,  as  some 
good  judges  say— sang  for  a long  time 
In  the  French  provinces  before  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Paris  OpSra  March  14, 
1892,  as  Faust.  One  of  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers is  Mplba. 


tants  live  to  the  age  of  70  years; 
and  about  one  in  13  or  14  to  SO  years 
and  upwards.”  Would  Dr.  Morse 
have  deceived  anyone,  especially 
tender  children  to  whim  he  wished 
; happiness?  And  remember  that  the 
| climate  which  he  approved  was  the 
climate  of  100  years  ago,  before  the 
introduction  of  scientific  gentlemen 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  George  W.  Pierce:  “At  a meet- 
ing at  which  Quintilian  and  the  sculp- 
tor were  represented,  just  outside  of 
the  infernal  regions,  and  I was  pres- 
ent, it  was  decided  that  the  best  cor- 
rected Shaw  Memorial  motto  would  be 
OMNIA  RELINQVIT  GAVDBNS 
SERVARE  REMPVBLICAM.” 


Mr.  Telsa  talks  about  wireless  telegra- 
phy But  you  may  see  now  at  the  Car- 
diff Central  Free  Library  the  first  mes- 
sage sent  by  Mr.  Marconi’s  invention, 
and  It  reads  as  follows; 

"Sent  from  Lauernock  Point  through 
a kite  at  an  elevation  of  220  feet,  and 
received  at  Brean  Down,  May  18,  1897. 

“Telegraphing  without  wires. 

“Signor  Marconi’s  invention. 

“This  is  part  of  the  first  message 
sent  by  electric  current  without  wires, 
recorded  automatically  by  Morse  inking 
apparatus,  working  by  Signor  Marconi  s 
patent  relay,  sent  a distance  of  eight 

and  a half  miles. 

"(Signed)  GL  Marconl 


Peace  has  its  heroes.  We  saw  two 
men  wearing  straw  hats  yesterday. 


The  Promenade  Concerts. 


THE  STRONG  MAN. 

They  did  not  wish  to  believe  him,  but 
they  saw  he  was  indeed  strong  by  the 
calm  way  In  which  he  left  the  bench 
to  go  to  the  wood-pile.  His  step  was 
resounding,  and  he  held  his  head  i 
high. 

And  he  took  a long,  round  log,  not 
the  lightest,  but  the  heaviest  he  could  j 
find.  It  still  had  knots,  moss  and  I 
spurs  like  an  old  cock. 

At  first  he  brandished  it,  and  cried: 
“Look,  It  is  tougher  than  an  iron  J 
fcar,  and,  however,  I — I who  speak  to  I 
you — am  going  to  break  it  in  two  over 
ray  thigh,  as  though  it  were  a match.” 
At  these  words  the  men  and  the 
women  sat  up  a3  in  church.  Barget 
was  there,  who  had  Just  been  married;  j 
Perraud,  who  is  almost  deaf,  and 
Ramle^;  who  wouldn’t. He  for  the  world; 

J remember  Papou  was  also  there,  and 
so  was  CjUitel,  he'll  tell  you  the  same 
story:  all  were  known  fellows,  who 
used  to  tell  every  evening  their  feats 
f strength  and  strike  each  other  dumb 


Mr.  Leo  Schulz  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance last  night  -as  a conductor  of 
the  Promenade  Concerts  at  Music  Hall. 
Ho  was  greeted  warmly  as  he  stepped 
forward  to  lead  the  opening  piece, 
Meyberbeer’s  “Coronation  March,”  and 
there  was  hearty  applause  throughout 
the  evening  from  the  large  audience. 
Mr.  Schulz  has  been  known  here  since 
the  season  of  ’S9-’90  as  a ’ceh'st  of 
commanding  talent,  a composer  of 
serious  alms  and  technical  ability,  an 
admirable  all  round  musician.  Last 
night  ho  showed  his  understanding 
and  authority  as  a conductor.  Larger 
experience  may  bring  more  physical 
crace  (n  the  outward  manifestation  of 
ET^tohS.  hut  the  spirit  and  the 
musical  feeling  shown  by  him  are 

‘"■rhTprogr'am  included  overtures  by 
Auber,  Berlioz  and  SuppC.  a waltz  by 
fttraupB  selections  from  opcra-8  ny 
Oppenbach  and  Wagner,  the  march 
from  “Tabasco,”  and  these 
“Arabella”  Polka  by  Knecht,  Wicnlaw 
ski’s  "Kujawlak,”  arranged  by  Mr. 
Schulz;  Loeschhorn's  Evening 


who  feel  its  pulse  and  take  its  tem- 
perature several  times  a day. 

Some  one— possibly  a New  Yorker 
—has  alleged  that  the  climate  of 
New  England  is  variable,  subject  to 
“deadly”— we  believe  deadly  is  the 
word— changes.  We  admit  that  the 
climate  is  full  of  surprises.  But  the 
largest  element  of  wit  is  surprise, 
and  Herbert  Mayo  once  defined  wit 
as  felicity  of  expression.  Therefore 
the  New  England  climate  is  the  feli- 
j citous  expression  of  Nature.  Neither 
Mill  nor  Jevons  could  pick  a flaw 
in  this  chain  of  logic. 

There  is  a sentimental  side  to  the 
Question.  Think  for  a moment,  how 
New  England  character  has  been 
influenced  by  the  east  winds  and 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
Personality  as  well  as  character  has 
been  affected  through  generations. 
What  has  given  the  peculiar  genial- 
ity of  address  and  the  suavity  of 
manner  to  the  Bostonian  that  makefc 
him  conspicuous  in  a cosmopolitan 
throng?  The  East  Wind.  Whence 
came  the  enthusiasm  that  excites 
envy  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  Ogdensburg  to  New  Or- 
leans? It  came  on  the  wings  of  the 
East  Wind.  Whence  came  the  facial 
conformation  and  the  unmistakable  j 
tonal  inflections?  Whence  came  the 
proud,  catarrhal  speech?  There  is 
hut  one  answer.  , 

If  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  be 
dammed,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
a Bostonian  would  be  without  per-| 
sonality  or  individuality.  He  would ^ 
fall  from  his  high  estate  and  be- 
come as  the  pariah  of  Hackensack 
or  the  leper  of  Communipaw.  And 
shall  the  strait  be  dammed?  Sound 
au  alarm!  Bet  the  East  Wind  blow. 


Mine  Host  is  now  in  Boston  as  a 
guest.  The  entertainer  is  enter- 
tained. Nothing  Is  more  touching 
than  the  confidence  thus  shown  b> 
one  landlord  in  the  cookery  of  an- 
other. Even  the  austerest  hotel 
I clerk  is  gentle  and  kind  to  the  v isi- 

tors.  . . . 

This  reminds  us  that  the  hotel  , 
clerk  sprang  into  existence  with  the  . 
hotel.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  inn  I 
clerk,  or  a tavern  clerk?  In  Ike  j 
olden  days  the  landlord  looked  after 
the  guest,  stood  behind  his  chair 
for  a moment  when  the  meal  was 
served  to  see  if  the  cut  was  a fa- 
vorite. It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  George  Young  thus  made  com- 
fortable his  friends— for  all  his  guests 
were  his  friends-and  made  them 
feel  his  interest  was  personal.  But 
in  these  days  the  personal  responsi- 
bility is  too  often  merely  a tradi- 
tion. A syndicate  is  as  bowelless 
as  a corporation,  and  the  clerk  of 
a syndicate  is  as  impassive  as  Fate 
I watching  the  arrival  and  departure 

i of  trains.  . ■ 

Yet  there  are  landlords  here  m 
convention  whom  St.  Boniface  would 
gladly  acknowledge  as  his  legitimat  j 
sons.  Landlords  often  run  in  far  / 

| lies.  Cultivate  them.  There  are  rej 
cipes  handed  down.  The  fish  ci 
game  sauce  that  pleased  your  grand- 
father may  please  you.  The  punch 
that  warmed  the  cockles  of  his  heart 
may  bring  you  into  close  commu- 
nion with  him.  Generations  of  land- 
lords know  generations  of  guests. 

If  you  ever  have  the  opportunity, 
read  Fynes  Moryson’s  “Itinerary.” 
Toward  the  very  end  of  the  six- 
i teenth  century  he  traveled  through 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
countries  of  the  Continent.  He  joui- 
neyed  when  globe-trotting  was  ridi-1 
culed;  he  was  told  that  “the  vaga- 
bond Gain  was  the  first  traveler,”  lo 
which  he  replied  that  Abraham, 
Jacob  and  Moses  were  great  travel- 
ers by  God’s  command.  It  was  the 
custom  then  for  a traveler  abroad 
to  pay  at  home  £100  to  receive  £300 
if  he  returned  safely;  and  hence 
sometimes  he  would  get  a false  tes-  j 
timony  of  his  having  been  in  some1 
town.  In  this  quaint  “Itinerary”  you 
will  find  descriptions  of  inns  of  the 
time.  There  would  be  several  beds 
in  one  room,  and  two  persons  in 
each  bed.  “In  all  inns,  especially  in 
suspected  places,  let  him  (the  trav- 
eler) bolt  or  lock  the  door  of  his 
chamber;  let  him  take  heed  of  his 
chamber-fellows,  and  always  have 
his  sword  by  his  side  or  by  his  bed- 
side; let  him  lay  his  puree  under  his 
pillow,  but  always  folded  with  Ms 
garters.”  Even  in  those  days  Mas- 
ters of  inns  tyrannized  over  tlielr  1 
guests.” 

The  inn  described  by  Fielding  or  j 
Smollett  was  hot  without  its  diseom- 1 
forts  as  well  as  exciting  adventures. 
The  ideal  inn  is  found  in  books  by  | 
Washington  Irving,  Dickens,  ;fhd 
Dumas  the  elder.  And  who  would 
not  gladly  have  lodged  at  the  Gar- 
ter even  if  the  noisy  followers  of  Sir 
John  had  brgjien  his  rest  or  the  fat 
knight  himself  had  snored  unseason- 
ably and  portentously?  Are  elevat- 
ors, telephones  and  electric  lights  a 
fair  exchange  for  the  individual  com- 
fort of  the  old-fashioned  tavern? 


Ill's  im lores i. 


Hfest” 


lor  siring;™  harp,  and  a pot-pourri 
on  airs  from  “Prince  Ananias. 


And  again  the  old  cry  is  borne  on 
southwest  breezes.  “Mr.  Cook  ad- 
ministered a severe  lecture  to  the 
crew.” . ■ 


One  word  more  about  the  St.  Gau-  ] 
■ dens  inscription  on  the  Shaw  relievo. 
In  Allen  and  Greenougli’s  Latin 
Grammar  (1879),  page  193,  we  find 
this  statement;  “In  a few  cases 
the  infinitive  retains  its  original 
meaning  of  purpose.  * * * 

poetry  and  later  writers  almost  any 
verb  may  have  the  infinitive,  after 
the  analogy  of  verbs  of  simpler 
| meaning  that  take  it  in  prose:  ns 
I ‘Furlt  to  reperire  (Hor.  Od.  I.,  lo). 

I he  rages  to  find  thee.’  ” 


those  accidents  arising  from 

. caution  or  ■misconduct,  or  at  1 

lON-c  of  the  good  husband' to  his  wife  ings.  and  to  trespassers,  it  appears  that 
h not  Ills  ruling  her.  and  his  rul-  556  persons  were  killed,  and  1495  injured, 
neth  not  his  loving  her.  Wherefore  Of  these  88  of  tho  killed  and  1188  of 

•oideth  all  fondness  (a  sick  love,  to  be  jl  the  injured  were  passengers.  Alto- 
in  none,  and  pardoned  only  in  the  gether,  in  1896,  1008  passengers,  servants 
married),  whereby  more  have  willfully  and  other  persons  were  killed  and  5877 
•od  their  command  than  ever  lost  it  were  injured,  as  against  1024  killed  and 
|eir  wives-  rebellion.  Methlnks  tho  he-  ; 4021  injured  in  1895.  Other  accidents 

Is  right  enough  served,  which  (as  i which  occurred  on  railways,  but  in 

reports)  put  his  head  Into  the  she-  | which  the  movement  of  vehicles  used 
s mouth,  and  she  bites  It  off.  And  oxcjus|vely  upon  railways  was  not  con- 

wonder  Is  it  If  women  take  the  rule  i cernedj  brought  the  total  up  to  1093 

omselves,  which  their  uxorious  husbands  , kl„ed  and  16  879  injured  in  the  year  189G. 
surrender  unto  them? 

Is  not  the  person  that  leaves  care- 
lessly, and  without  a word  of  warn- 
ing, a loaded  revolver  within  reach 
of  a mere  child  more  deserving  of 
condemnation  than  the  child  who 
treats  it  as  a plaything?  And  yet  it 
is  the  child  that  is  arraigned. 


or  an  illustration  of  this  text  let 
listen  once  more  to  our  friend  Jules 
,nard,  whose  story  is  again  of  uni- 
laJ,  contemporaneous  interest. 

THE  DOG'S  OUTING, 
jvery  Sunday  after  breakfast  Pierre 
ps  to  his  wife: 

Let  us  take  a walk;  you  go  one  way 
clth  the  children,  and  I'll  go  another 
my  with  the  dog.” 

But  if  you  are  willing,”  says  his 
vife,  “we’ll  go  together." 

The  dog  runs  too  much,”  replies 
5ierre,  "and  you  can’t  keep  up  with 
ilm.  Have  a good  walk.  Come  here, 
larlo!” 

Carlo,  delighted  to  be  in  the  open, 
rambols  on  the  sidewalk. 

Good  dog!”  says  Pierre;  "why  wind 
'ourself?  we  have  plenty  of  time. 

He  enters  at  once  a cafe  on  the  cor- 
ier;  he  fastens  Carlo  securely  to  a 
able-leg;  he  sits  down  opposite  an  old 
fiend,  who  has  been  waiting  for  him 
o take  a hand. 

While  his  master  plays.  Carlo  keeps 
•till,  licks  his  paws,  draws  them  back 
when  anyone  steps  on  them,  snaps  at 
wasps,  sneezes,  and  sleeps,  without  any 
11-feellng,  forgotten. 

Hours  pass.  It  is  now  evening,  and 
seven  o’clock  is  about  to  strike.  Pierre 
ooks  feverishly  at  the  clock.  His  wife 
ind  children  are  surely  back.  The 
soup  is  ready. 

"Just  two  hands  more,”  he  says. 

Then: 

“Good  luck,  and  we  quit.” 

Then: 

"No  luck,  and  I stop.” 

And  almost  standing,  his  fingers  wet, 
ne  still  cries: 

“Hurry  up:  this  is  the  very  last!” 

This  time,  it  is  the  last.  Pierre  unties 
Carlo,  and  skipping  along  to  his  house 
so  that  he  will  be  sweaty,  he  brings 
back  his  dog  from  the  walk. 

“Mr.  G.  Creighton  Webb,  son  of  Dr. 
Seward  Webb  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  additional  secretary  to  the 
special  embassy  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  cere- 
monies.” Mr.  Creighton  Webb,  al- 
though he  is  in  certain  ways  an  ex- 
traordinary man,  is  not  the  son  of  his 
brother.  He  is  a son  of  Gen.  James 
Watson  Webb,  once  the  famous  editor 
of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
He  was  born  in  1852,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1876.  He  is  a lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. In  1893  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
St.  Petersburg.  When  we  last  saw  him 
his  whiskers  were  of  wondrous  luxuri- 
ance and  beauty,  fitting  him  to  hold 
any  diplomatic  position,  however  ex- 
alted. He  will  make  a profound  im- 
pression at  the  jubilee  ceremonies,  and 
fhe  kings  of  the  earth  will  do  him 

omage.  

Discussions  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
te are  so  amusing  that  the  Senators 
re  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  peo- 
le  of  this  country  do  not  find  the  dally 
jocose  delay  amusing. 

It  is  dangerous  to  get  mad  when 
eating  eggs.”  But  sometimes  the  eggs 
drive  one  to  anger— especially  when 
they  are  the  Saturday  night  eggs  de- 
scribed by  Oliver  Herford,  which  have 
tried  all  the  week  to  be  good. 

An  easy-going,  thoroughly  amiable 
wife  is  after  all  not  such  a sweet  boon 
to  a literary  man;  for  she  suggests 

very  little  copy. 

It  would  surprise  many  persons  to 
know  that  there  Is  a large  section  of 
Boston  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  plain 
citizens  to  get  reputable  food.  Costly 
viands  may  be  had  at  the  usual  ad- 
vanced rates;  while  utterly  damnable 
and  commonplace  fare  Is  dispensed  at 
reasonable  prices — but  there  is  almost 
no  place  which  satisfies  decently  culti- 
vated though  not  fastidious  palates.  By 
decent  food  I mean  such  as  is  daily  pro- 
vided in  Boston  homes,  and.such  as  can 
very  rarely  be  bought  in  Boston  restau- 
rants. There  is  a great  tract  of  heath- 
endom, dietetically  speaking,  running 
westward  from  the  Common,  expand- 
ing fanwise  as  far  as  the  Fens,  bounded 

by  Boylston  and  Beacon  Streets. 

Time  and  the  Hour. 

The  returns  of  accidents  and  casual- 
ties as  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  the  railway  companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  published  May  25.  Acci- 
dents to  trains,  rolling  stock,  and  per- 
manent way  during  1896  caused  the 
death  of  8 persons  and  injury  to  549 
persons,  as  against  a total  of  17  killed 
and  487  injured  In  1895.  Under  the  head- 
ng  of  accidents  from  causes  other  than 
hose  already  mentioned,  Including 


C.  E.  writes:  "Will  you  not  call  the 
attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  the 
cruel  practice  of  serving  broiled  live 
lobster?”  No,  sir,  we  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  kind;  for  we  like  broiled  live 
lobster.  And  we  have  just  been  told 
that  they  are  killed  before  they  are 
broiled. 


Philosophers  have  argued  and  still 
argue  that  cruelty  Is  the  essence  of 
love.  For  thousands  of  years  cruelty 
has  entered  Into  the  zest  of  the 
epicure.  The  mullet  was  brought  to 
table,  swimming  and  gasping,  that  the 
guest  might  be  sure  of  the  freshness 
of  the  fish.  Read  about  the  treatment 
of  peculiarly  delicate  sows  dear  to  the 
ancients.  Think  of  the  fate  of  the 
geese  of  Strasburg.  Mr.  Dick  Humel- 
bergius  Secundus  in  1829,  expatiating  on 
cruel  practices  in  cookery,  exclaimed, 
“’Tls  true,  we  are  not  quite  so  bar- 
barous, but  that  we  throw  our  crabs 
alive  into  scalding  water,  and  tie  our 
lobsters  to  the  spit  to  hear  them 
squeak  when  they  are  roasted;  our 
eels  use  the  same  peristaltic  motion 
upon  the  gridirons,  when  their  skin  is 
off,  as  they  did  before;  and  our 
gudgeons  take  the  opportunity  of  jump- 
ing after  they  are  floured,  giving  oc- 
casion to  the  admirable  remark  on 
some  persons’  folly,  when,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  frying-pan,  they  leap 
into  the  fire.” 


I bach  heard  this  conversation  In  a cor- 
ridor concerning  his  new  piece.  "Don’t 
you  find  it  dismal?”  asked  one.  “Oh, 
it's  not  so  bad;  I’m  in  mourning,  you 
know.”  

It  was  also  on  the  same  day  that 
Toudouze  repeated  a story  told  him  by 
Hector  Malot  about  Maupassant’s  mas- 
terpiece ’La  Maison  Tellier.”  Malot, 
It  seems,  gave  the  Idea  of  the  story 
to  Maupassant,  who  changed  the  end- 
ing-ruining it  in  Malot’s  eyes — by 
winding  up  with  a revel. 


And  it  was  on  June  10,  1895,  that  an 
experienced  German  woman  said  to  a 
young  friend  of  de  Goncourt,  "You 
Frenchmen  love  with  your  heads  and 
not  with  your  hearts.” 


The  Dreyfus  case  Is  to  be  reopened. 
There  are  many  who — as  in  the  May- 
brick  case— are  not  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Surely  the  un- 
happy Frenchman  conducted  him- 
self throughout  the  trial  and  during 
his  pitiable  humiliation  as  an  inno- 
cent man. 

So  there  will  be  another  weekly 
in  Boston  that  proposes  “to  tell  the 
truth.”  The  trouble  with  the  public 
Is  as  it  was  with  Pilate.  “ ‘What  is 
truth,’  said  jesting  Pilate,  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer.” 

.'.d  i 

MR.  CURRIER’S  CONCERT. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Currier,  the 
well-known  piano  teacher,  gave  a pleas- 
ant concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  As- 
) sociation  Hall.  There  was  a good-sized 
and  appreciative  audience.  Miss  Hurd, 
Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Ward,  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Sargent  played  pieces  by  Bach- 
Saint-Saens,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  MacDowell.  They  all 
showed  the  results  of  faithful,  lntelll- 
gent  and  modern  training.  Nervous- 
I ness  may  have  in  a measure  affected 
the  performance  In  an  instance  or  two, 
but  all  displayed  an  unusually  clear 

(and  agreeable  touch.  There  were  abund- 
ant examples  of  fine  legato,  excellent 
pedaling,  and,  in  a word,  musical  phras- 
ing. 
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Gerard  de  Nerval  was  seen  walking  in 
! the  Palais  Royal,  dragging  after  him.  by 
means  of  a blue  ribbon,  a live  lobster.  To 
a friend  who  accused  him  of  madness,  he 
replied : “Why  is  a lobster  any  more 

ridiculous  than  a cat,  or  a dog,  or  a 
gazelle,  or  any  other  beast  that  will  fol- 
low man?  Then,  too,  I enjoy  the  company 
of  lobsters.  They  are  quiet,  they  are  serious, 
they  know  tho  secrets  of  the  sea,  they  do 
not  bark.” 


A reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
alludes  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  of  Bos- 
ton as  "Mdme.  Melba’s  lucky  and  very 
charming  manager.” 

A private  in  the  visiting  Seventh  Reg- 
iment was  seen  Memorial  Day  to  salute 
a fellow-private.  “What  do  you  do 
that  for?”  asked  a bystander;  “he  is 
a private;  he  is  not  entitled  to  a sa- 
lute.” “I  don’t  give  a damn  what  he’s 
entitled  to,  but  he’s  a millionaire  in 
the  town  I came  from,”  was  the  reply. 


Here  in  Boston  If  a man  is  vexed  at 
any  railway  company,  he  relieves  him- 
self by  idle  vaporing,  profanity  (if  he 
is  a coarse  person  or  a member  of  a 
Brahmin  family),  or  he  sometimes  goes 
so  far  as  to  write  a letter  to  a news- 
paper. The  Italian  companies  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  providing  a complaint 
book,  kept  in  the  hall  of  the  chief  sta- 
tions. The  system  was  expensive,  ther< 
was  such  a blowing  off  of  human  steam. 
Mr.  Prinetti,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  abolished  the  old  register  and 
substituted  a letter-box,  which  Is  to  be 
kept  at  all  stations  for  receiving  all 
complaints.  "None  of  these  protests  can 
be  entertained  unless  written  on 
stamped  paper  which  the  Administra- 
tion provides  ad  hoc.  The  stamp,  of 
course,  costs  money.  Therefore  the  dis- 
contented traveler,  instead  of  writing 
to  the  papers  or  pulling  the  alarm  bell, 
has  only  to  buy  an  indefinite  number 
of  these  stamped  forms  and  then  to 
relieve  his  soul  per  the  official  letter 
box.  There  are  so  many  grumblers  in 
this  sad  world  that  the  conception  of 
a tax  on  grumbling  is  surely  the  genesis 
of  a great  idea.  Italy  has  solved  the 
problem  of  raising  the  wind  without 
reaping  the  whirlwind.” 


But  the  height  of  cruelty  is  undoubt- 
edly the  practice  of  smothering  a 
beefsteak  in  onions.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  lobster  broiled  alive  or  the 
crab  thrown  into  scalding  water 
suffers  for  long  time;  the  shock  Is  Im- 
mediate and  fatal.  But  think  of  a 
steak  condemned  to  such  a lingering 
death,  struggling  In  vain  against  the 
lethal  pungency.  And  yet  would  C.  E. 
hesitate  to  order  the  dish  this  very 
noon— that  Is,  If  he  be  fond  of  It? 


It  is  now  one  year  four  months  and 
fifteen  days  since  our  dear  friend  and 
colleague  the  Heron-Editor  died  In  the 
discharge  of  duty  at  the  Minnawa- 
patunka  Hotel,  Washtucket,  and  time 
has  not  yet  brought  consolation  or 
forgetfulness. 

It  was  on  June  10,  1894,  that  Roden- 


CUPIDO  REDIVIVUS. 

The  Stone  that  the  parents  reject- 
ed is  become  the  head  of  the  ama- 
tory comer.  It  has  been  said  of 
late  that  love  is  merely  a commer- 
cial affair  without  romance;  that  be- 
trothals are  regulated  in  Oriental 
fashion,  with  Circassian  methods.  Is 
it  possible  that  in  years  past  there 
were  rope-ladders,  devoted  and  prac- 
tical lovers,  horses  waiting,  pursuit, 
shooting  the  leader  of  the  pursuer, 
marriage  at  Gretna  Green?  Is  it 
possible  that  there  was  talk  in  ear- 
lier years  of  the  forsaking  of  father 
and  mother  for  the  sake  of  love? 

Suddenly  in  1897  a story  is  told 
worthy  of  ballad  or  romance.  The 
adventure,  the  tale  of  alleged  drug- 
ging, with  certain  fact  of  court-mar- 
tial and  acquittal,  the  interest  taken 
by  outsiders  as  well  as  friends— all 
this  seems  of  another  age,  a libretto 
for  romantic  music. 

And  the  hero  is  not  a sentimental 
German,  a passionate  Italian  or 
Frenchman,  a reckless  Russian;  he 
is  an  American,  of  the  nation  that 
is  supposed  to  be  given  over  to  trade. 
Contrast  with  this  romance  that  de- 
fies authority,  the  tame  conduct  of 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Woolhouse,  who 
appeared  lately  in  an  English  Court 
because  he  wrote  his  sweetheart, 
asking  to  be  released  from  his  en- 
gagement, saying  that  he  might  oth- 
erwise be  compelled  to  do  something 
rash,  which  might  drive  him  into 
consumption.  And  what  was  his 
grievance?  He  feared  the  temper 


B.  B.  B.  suggests  the  possibility  of 
illuminating  the  Shaw  alto-rlllevo. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Bull  in  the  boat 
will  fare  better  than  the  bull  In  the 
china-shop.  

Why  should  there  he  an  outcry 
against  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bevignani, 
the  opera  conductor,  from  Covent 
Garden?  He  Is  one  of  the  logyest,  la- 
ziest conductors!  who  ever  held  a 
baton. 

Charley  Hoyt  for  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire?  He  should  be  satisfied 
with  writing  farce-comedies;  he  should 
not  wish  to  act  in  one. 


of  his  sweetheart.  Is  sho  a virago? 
Is  she  a persevering  knagger?  There 
is  no  evidence  against  her.  Mr. 
Woolhouse  brought  two  charges:  (1) 
During  a visit  to  her  family  she 
would  not  walk  out  with  him;  (2) 
She  spoke  to  his  brother  about  his 
Keeping  birds  In  his  bedroom.  As 
regards  the  walk,  the  weather  may 
have  been  unpleasant;  the  dress- 
maker may  have  disappointed  her; 
she  may  have  feared  an  awkward 
meeting  with  a rejected  suitor;  she 
may  have  preferred  the  sweet  seclu- 
sion of  the  parlor.  And,  pray,  what 
sensible  woman  would  encourage  a 
man  in  the  practice  of  keeping  birds 
in  his  bedroom,  whether  they  were 
canaries  or  parrots?  The  lark’s 
singing  place  is  heaven’s  gate,  not  a 
washstand.  A dog  is  tolerable,  and 
to  he  endured.  Gold  fish  do  not 
chatter.  But  is  an  objection  to  birds 
in  such  a room  a proof  of  a bad 
temper? 

The  Jury  sided  with  tho  forsaken 

girl  and  estimated  the  worth  of  Mr. 
Woolhouse  as  a husband  at  £2.', 
which  seems  to  be  a high  price, 
when  you  consider  that  he  is  by 
profession  a musician.  Contrast  the 
weakness  of  this  faint-hearted  Eng- 
lishman for  whom  all  things  were 
smoothed,  with  the  heroism  of  an 
American  in  the  teeth  of  obstacles. 


Dr.  Cheever,  delivering  a lecture 
on  “The  New  Surgery”  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Common- 
wealth, had  ample  grounds  for  wax- 
ing enthusiastic  over  the  marvelous 
improvement  in  the  science.  But  is 
there  not  a tendency  today  to  per- 
form startling  operations  when  there 
is  no  absolute  necessity?  Is  there 
not  danger  of  the  establishment  of 
I this  motto:  “First  carve;  then  diag- 
| nose” ? 

Mr.  Edward  Robinson  believes 
that  Grecian  statues  were  painted. 
This  Is  no  reason,  however,  why 
I John  Harvard  should  be  given  a 
I coat  of  crimson,  and  it  Is  to  he 
hoped  that  Harvard  men  In  future 
will  be  guiltless  of  such  vandalism. 
The  punishment  in  this  last  instance 
pwas  severe  and  salutary. 

The  death  of  Lord  Monk-Bretton 
reminds  the  Saturday  Review  of  a 
bitter  speech  made  against  him,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  by  John 
Bright.  “Dodson,  you  were  put  into 
the  Cabinet  to  support  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  you  don’t  even  do  that.” 

New  York  should  now  hold  its 
peace.  Pan  is  no  more  welcome  at 
Central  Park  than  the  Bacchante  at 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

A wedding  at  which  the  “floral 
decorations”  cost  $10,000  is  de- 
scribed by  a contemporary  as  “a 
simple  affair.” 
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O never  sit  down  at  the'  table 
When  the  number  is  thirteen! 

And  lest  witches  be  there 

Put  salt  in  your  beer 

And  scrape  your  platter  clean! 


Sir  Algernon  West  in  an  article  on  I 
the  change  of  English  manners  during  I 
the  last  fifty  years  comments  on  the 
fact  that  no  one  in  polite  society  a 
half  century  ago  spoke  of  his  poverty  1 
or  his  digestion,  and  he  says  that  today 
the  conversation  is  hardly  about  any- 
thing else. 

I Digestion  is  a favorite  subject  of  con- 
versation in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  it  is  a theme  at  formal 
or  family  dinner.  It  is  not  uncommon 
'to  find  guest  or  host  recommending  a 
| pill  or  a powder  as  a corrective  of  the 
very  meal  which  is  before  them  all; 
or  a prescription  will  be  copied  and  pre- 
sented between  the  courses.  Thus  is 
appetite  encouraged. 

Again,  you  often  hear  dentistry  dis- 
cussed at  table.  The  squeamish  may 
protest,  but  why  should  not  the  con- 
versation fit  the  occasion,  as  punish- 
ment the  crime?  Thus  when  liver  and 
bacon  are  served,  the  conversation 
might  be  led  tactfully  to  consideration 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  cirrhosis, 
otherwise  known  as  hob-nailed  or  gin- 

♦ ' ‘ 
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drinker's  liver,  with  ah  entertaining 
digression  on  alcoholic  cirrhosis.  Stewed 
kidneys  are  likewise  suggestive.  A roast  | 
should  call  attention  to  the  cruelty  | 
practised  in  the  slaughter-houses  of 
Paris.  Oysters  should  turn  the  mind 
to  the  latest  remedies  in  typhoid  fever,  j 
Even  the  condiments  admit  of  the  con- 
sideration of  adulteration  and  the  effect 
on  the  human  system.  Thus  a dinner  1 
may  be  made  an  instructive  as  well  as 
entertaining  and  gustatory  social  func- 
tion.   

Mr.  Ashton  Stevens  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News  Letter  exclaims — or  is  not 
•‘shrieks”  the  better  word?  — "Talk 
about  elevating  the  stage!  Push  off  the 
sodden  weight  of  men  and  women  who 
•oil  the  picture  and  mutilate  the  speech, 
and  the  stage  will  rise  up  with  the 
buoyancy  of  a balloon.  The  dramatic 
art  is  robbing  us  of  too  many  good 
plumbers,  gasfltters  and  chamber- 
maids.”   

But  Mr.  Stevens  is  gentleness  Itself 
•when  you  put  him  by  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte.  Turn 
your  ear  toward  Mr.  Harte.  You  need 
not  strain  it.  "The  British  reviewer  is 
an  infallible  Pig.  who  deals  with  repu- 
tations in  extravagant  and  servile, 
venial  excess,  and  disposes  of  all  new 
and  obscure  writers  with  a Snobbish 
sneer.”  Wow! 


Wliat  would  be  said  hero  if  Mr. 
T.  B.  Aldrich  and  some  local  athlete, 
provoked  against  each  other  by  a 
flippant  speech  of  a woman,  should 
go  out  to  Franklin  Park,  or  possibly 
to  Dedham,  and  fight  a duel  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Arlo  Bates,  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  F.  P.  .Vinton  and  F.  G. 
Attwood? 

And  yet  Mr.  de  RSgnier,  who 
fought  at  Neuilly  with  Robert  de 


Mr.  Harte  Is  ungrateful.  Has  he  for-  | 
gotten  the  tributes  paid  his  essays  by 
English  reviewers?  They  patted  him 
on  the  head  and  hurrahed  for  him  when 
die  was  almost  unknown  in  Boston. 
And  now  he  turns  and  rends  them,  al- 
though he  still  quotes  their  praise  in 
his  advertisements. 


Possibly  because  the  Mendeslans 
worshiped  Pan  in  the  form  of  a goat, 
the  officers  of  Central  Park  fear  the 
statue  might  be  taken  by  the  large 
German  population  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  bock  beer.  i 

We  do  not  believe  in  a theory"  ad- 1 
vanced  as  a cause  of  the  rejection 
that  Pan  gave  the  early  Christians 
the  idea  of  a personal  devil  with 
tail,  horns,  and  cloven  feet;  and  j 
that  the  erection  of  the  statue  might  | 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  Satan  wor- 
Moutesciuiou,  is  a poet  of  delicacy  skjp  Which  would  attract  Diana 
and  refinement,  a cutter  and  polisher  [ yaughan  and  other  undesirable  per- 
of  verbal  cameos,  a writer  of  ex-  sons  this  country.  The  most  plau- 
quisite  prose  poems,  a man  of  singu-  s;pje  reason  for  the  action  is  this: 
larly  gentle  nature.  He  is  thirty-  j>aDi  according  to  many,  was  the 
three  years  old,  of  frail  physiog-  inspirer  of  sudden  frights  and  tcr- 
nomy.  He  is  reserved,  almost  timid,  j rors  jje  gav6  fearful  dreams.  He 
De  .Montesquiou  is  said  to  be  the  stl.uck  gl.eat  fl.ights  into 

armies. 

original  of  des  Esseintes  in  Huys-  ^nd  so  pan  kas  a double  nature, 
mans’s  A Rebours  although  his  the  Great  Duke’s  gallery  at  Flor- 
friends  deny  the  statement  and  it  euce  there  is  a terminal  figure  called 
is  said  that  not  content  with  gilding  paja>  whose  face  is  that  of  a kind 
a pet  tortoise  he  lncrusted  the  back  shepherd;  he  bears  a goat  on  his 
of  the  animal  with  precious  stones  shoulder  and  a milking  vessel  in  his 
to  delight  his  own  eyes  as  the  poor)  r;g)jt  hand.  But  there  is  a drawing 

of  Pan  Terribilis,  truly  a most  un- 
pleasant, scowling  person  with 


Just  about  the  time  Mr.  Harte  was 
putting  his  scream  into  words,  the  Sat- 
urday Review  published  this  praise  of 
Hamlin  Garland,  whose  name  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  many  Americans: 
"Hamlin  Garland's  book  is  a good  book, 
in  spite  of  its  being  written  in  Ameri- 
can. in  which  language  'plead’  (pre- 
sumably pronounced  ‘pled’)  is  the  past 
tense  of  ‘plead.’  But  in  spite  of  Its 
style,  ‘Rose  of  Dutcher’s  Coolly’  is 
•worth  reading.  It  gives  us  a fresh  no- 
tion of  American  life,  and  of  country 
life  In  Wisconsin,  of  city  life  in 
Chicago,  and  it  shows  American  woman 
from  her  own  point  of  view.  Its  spirit 
Is  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Whitman  and  , 
Thoreau;  In  its  pages  even  Chicago  I 
seems  less  like  hell  and  more  the  abode  ' 
if  live  human  beings  than  usual.  It 
-eads  like  a piece  of  autobiography; 
and  only  an  American  woman  could 
describe  for  us  the  growth  of  a strong,  j 
self-reliant,  beautiful  and  thoroughly 
American  girl  like  Rose.  Rose's  purity 
Is  not  the  prurient  purity  the  Old  World 
knows  too  well,  nor  Is  It  the  purity  of 
innocent  ignorance.  It  is  simply  an  in-' 
tense  cleanliness  and  love  of  cleanli- 
ness. The  filthy  and  the  obscene  cannot 
soil  It.  It  gazes  out  wide-eyed  on  the 
•world  and  rejoices  In  the  beauty  of 
nudity,  in  the  body  beautiful,  and  hates 
all  that  is  coarse  and  unclean.  It  is  not 
often  that  a woman  has  ventured  to 
give  expression  to  her  delight  in  the 
animal  and  physical  beauty  of  a well- 
built  man  so  frankly  as  does  Hamlin 
Garland.  Rose  is  an  interesting  and  at- 
tractive type,  and  any  one  who  cares 
to  study  a very  important  side  of 
American  character  should  read  the 
history  of  her  adventures  to  the  time 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Chicago  edi- 
tor. who  is  a fine  fellow  and  a real 
American,  too.  We  confess  we  should 
have  liked  to  know  what  she  did  after 
her  marriage.  We  should  think  she 
would  at  once  set  to  work  and  write 
just  such  a book  as  this.” 


beast  crawled  over  the  floor.  His 
name  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the 
journal  of  the  de  Goncourts,  and 
you  will  learn  there  that  he  is  a 
witty  and  tremendous  swell. 

Not  long  ago  de  Rggnier  married 


corkscrew  hair  and  whiskers — see 
Spence’s  “Polymetis”  (plate  xxxv., 
No.  12).  The  sculptor  undoubtedly 
chose  this  side  of  Pan’s  character 


the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  poet  the  statue  were  placed  iu  Central 
and  Academician,  de  Hdrddia;  but  pal-ij  }t  would  frighten  horses  and 
It  was  the  sister-in-law  who  was  the  uttle  children.  Even  bicycles  would 
cause  of  the  duel.  Was  she  in  jest  gijy.  We  have  similar  statues  of 
or  earnest  when  she  hinted  that  pan  jn  the  public  Garden  and  in 
de  Montesquiou  had  played  the  cow-  0ther  public  places,  but  the  god  is 
ard  at  the  bazar  fire?  Was  de  Mon- ; djsguised  and  bears  other  names, 
tesquiou  guilty  of  beating  women 
with  his  cane  at  the  fire  to  make  Jils 
own  escape?  These  questions  are 
not  settled  by  the  duel. 

The  irony  of  the  affair  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  gentle  de  Regnler  was 
challenged  because  his  sister-in-law 
sharpened  her  tongue.  He— like  unto 
the  Congressman  at  Washington- 
had  been  silent,  quiet,  still,  taciturn 
| —yes,  and  “he  hadn’t  said  a word.” 

I Think  for  a moment  to  what  this 
precedent  may  lead.  Only  daughters 
will  command  a premium  in  the 
French  matrimonial  market.  The 
mother-in-law  jest  will  at  last  be 
discarded,  and  the  sister-in-law  will 


They  also,  the  little  people  of  History,  -were 
learning  to  read,  taking  care  of  their  nails, 
lighting  every  night  the  dirty  lamp:  amor- 
ous, greedy,  puffed  up:  mad  for  compliments 
and  hand-shakes  and  kisses;  living  on  local 
gossip;  saying,  "What  sort  of  a day  will  it 
be  tomorrow?  It’s  getting  wintry.  This 
has  been  a bad  year  for  plums.” 

We  have  received  a letter  from  an 
anonymuncule,  who  wishes  to  know 
why  we  do  not  occasionally  publish 
facts  of  Interest  or  value.  “There  is 
poetry,  for  Instance,  In  statistics.” 

We  have  one  of  the  finest,  If  not  the 
finest,  line  of  summer  facts  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  anonymuncule 
really,  wishes  a few  samples  to  take 
home  and  consider,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  accommodate  him  hereafter  in  gross 
furnish  copy  for  the  perplexed  para-  j or  retail  quantities. 

grapher.  I Once  when  Vespasian  was  at  dinner, 

Here  in  Boston,  fortunately,  nei-  a strange  dog,  that  wandered  about  the 


ther  poets  nor  lawyers,  merchants 
nor  laborers  are  subject  to  challenge 
on  account  of  the  indiscreet  speeches  j 
of  a sister-in-law,  sister,  wife  or 
maiden  aunt.  If  a disagreeable  re- 
mark is  made,  the  victim  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  turns  the  subject.  Hei 
does  not  go  immediately  to  his  room  [ 
and  send  a sizzling  note  inviting  mu- 
tual dagging  or  plunking.  He  is 
more  inclined  to  pity  the  man  than  i 
I to  crave  his  blood,  and  he  again  re- 
| fleets  on  the  problem  of  marriage.  I 
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i Anton  Seidl’s  hair  has  made  a pro- 
found sensation  In  London.  The  owner 
’ and  wearer  of  it  said  to  a Pall  Mall  I 
Gazette  reporter,  “People  in  London 
stare  at  me  as  though  I were  some-1 
1 i‘.ng  from  the  backwoods,  but  It  seems 
quite  as  strange  to  me  that  men  should 
always  cut  their  hair  until  Nature 
lends  a friendly  hand  and  removes  the 


Just  as  some  collect  coins  or 
tamps,  and  others  books,  etchings 
r orchids,  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
istor  is  a passionate  collector  of 

oblemen.  > - 

It  Is  a queer  objection  made  to  a 
tatue  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in 
Idlnburgh  that  the  statue  Is  to  stand 
a the  open  air.  If  any  man  ever 
>ved  the  open,  it  was  Stevenson. 

And  now  Nordlca  proposes  to  sue 
Mr.  Grau.  The  joke  of  it  is  she  has 
nut  her  case  in  toe  hands  of  that 
well  ’chown  observer  of  contracts, 
CoL  Henry  Mapleson. 
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POOR  PAN. 


Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  in  po- 
etic vision  once  saw  Pan  in  Walli 
Street,  but  he  will  not  see  the  god| 
in  Central  Park.  The  ofllcers  of 
that  pleasure  ground  are  more  l'igo- 1 
rous  than  brokers. 

What  is  the  objection  to  tho  statue, 
oh,  ye  Gothamites?  Is  it  because 
the  god  is  nude,  to  express  his  agil- 
ity? In  this  case  where  are  your 
gibes,  your  flashes  of  merriment 
against  Boston?  Has  he  a doe-sk!n 
over  his  left  shoulder  and  a pedum 
In  his  right  hand?  Is  he  looking 
over  his  shoulder  and  laughing  at  his 
tail,  or  sitting  on  an  eminence,  play- 
ing on  his  pipe? 

Or  is  the  objection  based  on  the 
awful  suggestions  of  Arthur  Macheu 
in  “The  Great  God  Tan”?  Or  be- 
cause bis  parentage  is  In  dispute? 
For  some  say  he  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Tbymbris,  others  claim  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Peue- 
lope,  and  there  are  other  stories 
which  need  not  now  be  repeated. 
Or  is  it  because  learned  men  have 
insisted  that  there  were  several 
Pans,  and  this  is  not  the  right  one? 


wmen  mere  are  pairuings 
a woman  In  hell  and  a woman  In 
heaven— the  former  tho  woman  of  past 
I centuries,  tho  latter  the  woman  of  the 
future.  And  the  Countess  Pullga  told 
him  of  an  extraordinary  English  novel, 
“Sarah  Grand”  (sic)  “which  discussed 
the  sexual  question  In  marriage,  and  Is 
i far  more  erotic-medical  than  all  my 
romances  together.”  The  Countess 
I evidently  thought  "Sarah  Grand”  was 
written  by  the  Heavenly  Twins  In  col- 
laboration. 

At  a "vegetarian  banquet”  In  Lon- 
don the  drinks  were  unfermented  grape 
juice,  clarified  sweet  cider,  filtered  pine- 
apple Juice,  orangeade,  plnorade,  lem- 
ionade.  Iced  cocoanut  milk  and  fresh 
perry.  We  maintain,  and  maintain 
iboldly,  that  a glass  of  sound  beer  or  , 
■honest  New  England  rum  would  have 
done  less  harm  to  mind  and  body. 

There  are  epitaphs  which  are  not 
pleasant  for  survivors,  as:  "At  an  ad- 
vanced age  and  very  rich,  he  left  the 
city  where  he  had  made  his  fortune,  to 
choose  another  dwelling  place  where  he 
might  escape  taxation.” 


Is  it  true  that  the  beautiful  scheme 
of  ventilation  at  the  Public  Library 
[takes  so  much  money  to  run  It  that  It 
is  not  run?  And  Is  this  the  reason  of 
the  horribly  bad  air  In  Bates  Hall  and 
the  delivery  room? 


streets,  brought  a man’s  hand  and  laid 
it  under  the  table. 

The  timber  of  the  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
phora  Is  not  inferior  to  any  produced 
in  the  countries  where  It  grows,  for  the 
purposes  of  house  building. 

Three  stalks  of  asparagus  at  Raven- 
na used  to  weigh  a pound. 

Mr.  Leo  Schulz  as  conductor  of  the 
Pop  concerts  cannot  refrain  from  play- 
ing 'cello  with  his  left  hand  on  his  left 
trouser  leg. 

The  Egyptians  would  drink  hard 
without  any  disturbance,  because  It 
was  a rule  with  them  to  have  always 
boiled  cabbage  for  their  first  dish  at 
[supper. 

The  crocodile  is  extremely  sensitive. 
Instinct  compels  him  to  eat  men, 
women,  children  and  missionaries. 
After  he  Is  through  his  meal  he  weeps 
at  the  evil  action  committed  by  him 
and  his  regret  lasts  as  long  as  his  life. 
As  the  poet  sings: 

Mes  toz  Jora  mes  apres  le  plor» 

Tant  com  11  en  vie  demore. 

Camlet  Is  striped,  watered  or  figured. 

The  Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan 
weighs  263  pounds. 

In  whisky  It  Is  not  the  alcohol  that 
Intoxicates. 

Sealing  wax  was  Invented  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in,  1801. 


These,  oh  anonymuncule,  are  only  a 
few  samples  from  the  nearest  bins. 
They  will  do  for  Sunday  Instruction. 
The  coat  of  the  student  should  he  re- 
moved before  the  mind  Is  concentrated. 


June  12,  1893,  Mr.  Edmund  de  Gon- 
court  was  at  the  Casino  In  Paris.  The 
piece  was  full  of  tirades  against  the 
education  of  young  girls.  The  old  gen- 
tleman heard  a girl  say  to  her  mother, 
“Mama,  don’t  look  at  me  like  that 
whenever  they  say  anything  Improper 
on  the  stage— I am  already  sufficiently 
uncomfortable.” 


And  on  June  12,  1895,  the  Countess 
Pullga  told  Mr.  de  Goncourt,  who  11s-  i 
tened  with  both  ears,  most  astounding  | 
things  about  English  women.  She  told 
of  the  complete  transformation;  the 
domestic  creature  no  longer  desiring 
marriage,  tired  of  the  idea  of  conjugal 
slavery,  refusing  to  be  the  bonne  of  a 
drunkard,  preferring  female  clubs.  In 


The  acrostic  programs  at  the  Prome- 
nade Concerts  are  Ingenious  and  Inter- 
esting. Why  should  they  not  be  Intro-  I 
duced  at  the  Symphony  Concerts?  Thus 
at  the  fiist  concert  In  October  the  pro- 
gram might  be  arranged  so  that  the 
first  letters  of  the  composers  should 
spell  '‘Higginson,”  beginning  with  a i 
piece  by  Handel  and  ending  with  one  | 
by  NS.prawnlk.  If  this  program  should 
seem  too  long  homage  might  be  paid  | 
Mr.  Paur.  Here  is  one  that  might,  of 
course,  be  varied: 

Parry.. Suite  Modeme 

Auber Air  from  "Action” 

Urban  H Overture,  "Scheherezade' ’ 

Raft  Symphony,  "Im  Walde" 

James  Huniker  says  that  the  Ideal 
roof  garden  Is  yet  to  be  built  in  New 
York.  “It  will  be  on  the  top  of  a twen- 
ty-story building  and  will  be  umbra- 
geous and  concealed  by  palms,  a great 
pianist  will  play  Chopin  nocturnes, 
while  the  stars  will  sob  thirstily  as 
mortals  sip  wet  drinks  and  chat  of 
Plato.” 

King  Humbert’s  gray  hairs  and  the 
dye  that  was  to  cure  them  are  the 
subject  of  an  anecdote  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  The  King  favors  the  Iron- 
gray  of  age,  and  sees  nothing  to  object 
to  In  the  years  that  lead  to  reverence 
and  the  silver  hair.  But  Queen  Mar- 
guerite was  very  zealous  on  the  other  I 
side,  and  wished  to  see  what  Paris  | 
and  the  coiffeur  could  do  In  the  work 
of  restoration.  She  therefore  thought 
of  an  imperial  hair-dye.  The  King  one 
day  found  on  his  dressing-table  Me- 
dea’s elixir,  and  he  guessed  whence 
and  why  It  came.  Queen  Marguerite 
had  a favorite  poodle,  white  and  fleecy, 
who  was  wont  to  pay  her  a morning 
visit  every  day;  but  on  one  of  his  duty  I 
calls,  shortly  after  the  elixir  arrived, 
the  faithful  toutou  arrived  sleek  and 
glossy  as  ever,  but  the  snow-white 
fleece  was  changed  for  a garment  of 
bluish  black.  The  Queen  was  horrified 
at  the  change.  “You  poor  creature,” 
she  cried,  “how  grotesque  they  have 
made  you  look.”  “And  your  husband?” 
was  all  the  King  said. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
Library  calls  attention  to  one  indis- 
putable fact:  a Public  Library  should 
have  money  enough  to  buy  books,  j 
For  a fine  building,  pictures,  decora- 1 
tions,  statues,  busts,  mural  decora- 
tions are  as  nothing  for  library  pur- 
poses when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  necessary  books. 

Tho  Maher-Sharkey  mill  at  New 
(York  was  stopped  because  “the  men 
[were  trained  for  it,  vicious  blows 
“were  struck,  they  knocked  each 
iother  down,  and  there  was  indiscrim-  j 
Jnate  slugging.”  Put  have  not  all 
these  phenomena  attended  “friendly 
j rials  of  athletic  skill”  in  New  York 
for  the  last  two  or  throe  years?  Why 
this  sudden  zeal  in  discrimination?  | 

Prof.  Thayer  was  zealous  in  urging 
physicians  to  effect  legislation  that 
[will  insure  professional  secrets  for 
the  doctor  on  the  witness  stand. 
And  yet  there  is  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  Sir  James  Fitz- 
james  Stephen  states  in  article  1 17 
of  his  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence: “Medical  men  and  (probably) 
clergymen  may  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close communications  made  to  them 
lin  professional  confidence.” 


to  TOO 

•'  interested  In  the  dlscns- 
coneeruiujr  the  phrase  ‘at  the 
rt  of  St.  James,’  I wrote  the  Sec- 
ry  of  State  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Ivey  A.  Adee,  Second  Assistant 
retary,  answered  as  follows,  In  a 
ter  dated  June  7:  ‘The  term  St. 
les  does  uot  occur  in  either  the 
mission  or  the  letter  of  credence 
accrediting  our  Ambassador  to 
iglana.  In  the  former  the  lan- 
ge  used  Is,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  in  the  latter,  To  Her  Maj- 
esty, Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  and  Empress  of 
India.’  ” 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  police  to  the  reckless  scorch- 
ing practised  in  Massachusetts,  Co- 
lumbus and  Huntington  Avenues 
every  clear  night  from  8 o’clock  till 
11  o'clock.  These  scorchers  do  not 
pay  attention  to  passengers  taking 
or  leaving  street  cars,  or  give  them 
^yarning. 

Robinson  Crusoe  paid  no  duty  on 
his  goatskin  coat.  Hence,  the  free  ; 
traders  say,  there  should  be  no  duty  j 
today  on  goatskins. 

Of  course,  it  was  Mr.  William  Wal- 
dorf Astor  who  paid  the  highest 
price  at  the  sale  of  Wales’s  horses. 
’Twill  be  a pity  if  he  does  not  finally 
secure  a peerage.  He  is  working 
hard  enough  for  it. 
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' Perhaps  the  Turco- Grecian  war 
was  worth  the  pains  if  It  revived 
interest  in  Victor  Hugo’s  glowing 

‘Orientales.” 

The  York  claimants  should  pool 
their  Issues  with  the  heirs  of  the 
famous  old  Dutch  woman.  Real 
estate  in  New  York  is  still  valuable. 

Capt  A.  C.  Anson  says  that  Boston 
will  finish  on  top.  We  seize  this 
opportunity  to  state  that  Capt.  An- 
son is  the  most  remarkable  base  ball 
player  now  living,  as  well  as  an 
ornament  to  his  sex. 


Joseph  Richardson  left  more  than 
30,000,000  after  living  with  wife 
-t  nd  three  children  on  81500  a year, 
tnd  now  the  question  is,  are  the 
egatees  educated  up  to  the  use  of 
mch  a fortune? 

f London  is  disappointed  at  Jeau 
I de  Reszke’s  continual  “indisposi- 
i.tion.”  Since  his  horse  won  the  War- 
saw’ Derby,  Mr.  de  Reszke  can  af- 
ford to  be  indisposed. 

We  regret  to  find  a local  contempo- 
rary saying  that  Miss  Lathrop  had 
no  “gentlemen  callers.”  Were  her 
visitors  men,  just  plain  men? 

To  B.  L.  T.:  No,  “boom,”  as  used 
in  the  lumber  trade,  is  not  a com- 
paratively new  word.  Cotton  Mach- 
er  used  it  as  long  ago  as  1702. 

Somebody  Is  inquiring  into  the 
origin  of  college  cries.  By  the  way, 
who  invented  the  chromatic  steam 

whistle? 

Marlborough  is  very  generous.  He 
gives  his  wife’s  relatives  the  run  of 

the  palace. 

- * • — i. 

How  lightly  words  are  used!  Is  I 
anyone  offeuded  when  he  is  called 
respectable?  Yes,  Mr.  Mortimer  of 
England.  “To  call  a decent,  intelli- 
gent man  respectable,”  be  says,  “is 
to  dub  him  genteel,  and  to  label  kim 
so  implies  that  he  has  reached  about 
the  lowest  level  of  mental  degrada- 
tion.” Look  up  “respectable”  in  any  ! 
good  dictionary  and  you  will  under-  j 
stand  his  rage. 


A VESSEL  OF  U’RATTT* 

] The  New  York  Evening  Post  made 
the  following  statements  In  Its  issue 
of  June  5: 

“Greater  Boston  Is  a city  of  about 
a million  souls;  but  whereas  German 
cities  of  30,000  Inhabitants  have  fifty 
or  sixty  operatic  performances  a 
year,  Boston  Is  unable  to  support 
two  weeks  of  the  best  opera  with 
the  best  singers  and  the  best  con- 
ductor in  the  world.  Boston  also 
drove  away  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
ductors of  the  century,  probably  be- 
cause be  was  too  musical  for  it.” 

And  thus  the  derisive  thumb  is 
pointed  at  this  city.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a source  of  annoyance  to  our 
contemporary  that  it  is  hero  unable 
to  employ  its  favorite  weapon  of 
genteel  sarcasm  by  alluding  to  Bos- 
ton as  “Pete”  Boston  or  “Eddie” 
Boston,  with  all  the  cruelty  of  quo- 
tation marks. 

Let  us  summon  up  strength  enough 
to  examine  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments. “Boston  Is  unable  to  support 
two  weeks  of  the  best  opera  with 
the  best  singers  and  the  best  con- 
ductor in  the  world.”  Now,  this  is 
hysterically  vague.  There  were 
three  opera  companies  here  last  sea- 
son; to  which  does  the  Post  refer? 
Who  were  the  best  singers?  Mr. 
Finck,  the  music  critic  of  the  Post., 
would  undoubtedly  say  Lilli  Leh- 
mann et  al.,  for  be  is  incrusted  with 
German-American  prejudices,  and 
he  admired  the  singing  of  even  Mrs. 
Nikisch;  but  he  surely  is  not  willing 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Damrosch  is  the 
best  conductor  in  the  world,  for 
such  admission  would  be  blasphemy 
against  Mr.  Seidl,  who  is  the  idol  of 
Mr.  Finck.  Mr.  Seidl  was  here;  but 
is  Mr.  Finck  ready  to  say  in  a clear, 
bell-like  voice  that  Mi-.  Seidl  then 
led  for  the  best  singers  in  the  world  ? 
We  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  first 
denunciatory  statement,  for  it  is* 
vague,  hysterical,  and  also  self-'fon- 
tradictory. 

The  statement  that  “Boston  also 
drove  away  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
ductors of  the  century”— why  not 
“of  all  time”?— is  false,  and  the  au- 
thor of  it  knew  it  was  false  when 
be  made  it.  Mr.  Nikisch— for  the 
writer  mentions  his  name— was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hlgginson.  When  be 
was  called  to  Budapest  he  treated 
Mr.  Higginson  in  a peculiarly 
shabby  manner.  Mr.  Higginson  is 
a business  man  as  well  as  a musical 
philanthropist.  He  found  that  Mr. 
Nikisch  was  trying  to  put  him  in  an 
awkward  position;  he  exercised  his 
rights  by  the  contract;  he  thereby 
wounded  Mr.  Nikisch  in  his  most 
sensitive  organ,  viz.:  his  pocket. 
And  all  the  people  who  knew  the 
circumstances  said  “Amen.” 

These  facts  have  been  published 
agaiu  and  again.  But  if  the  Post 
believes  in  the  music  of  the  future, 
it  disbelieves  or  ignores  the  history 
i of  the  past  and  the  experience  of  the 
present. 

Of  course  it  is  “outrageous”  for 
natives  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
India  to  rise  against  the  English; 
but  have  you  ever  read  the  history 
of  the  English  in  India  from  the 
first  deed  of  oppression? 

The  position  of  the  Bram  witnesses 
reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  speech: 
“Why,  Sir,  no  man  will  be  a sailor, 
who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get 
himself  into  a jail;  for  being  in  a 
ship  is  being  in  a jail,  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned.” 


Isn’t  it  rather  late  for  serious 
Germans  in  Berlin  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  vaccination?  And  yet 
we  remember  that  Kant,  the  saga- 
cious, extraordinary  Kant,  was  op- 
posed to  vaccination,  fearing  icst  it 
would  Introduce  the  disease  of  the 
lower  animals  into  the  human  or- 
ganization. 


OF  SPEA1 

The  elocutionist  is  not  always 
looked  on  with  favor  by  the  men 
and  women  on  the  dramatic  stage. 
It  was  the  eminent  critic,  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Clapp,  we  believe,  who  once 
spoke  of  a dramatic  performance  in 
Boston  as  showing  “the  deadly  trail 
of  the  elocutionist”;  and  in  social 
gatherings  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  is  afire  to  declaim,  is 
often  merely  a subject  for  the  cari- 
caturist or  the  pnragrapher.  But 
since  tho  statement  has  been  made 
without  contradiction  that  tho  recita- 
tion by  a charming  young  woman  of 
“The  Chariot  Race”  from  “Bou-IIur” 
led  to  a happy  marriage,  elocution- 
ists will  be  treated  with  more  re- 
spect and  young  women  will  no 
doubt  rush  into  the  profession. 

Every  little  while  there  is  talk 
about  the  decay  of  oratory  iu  tho 
United  States.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  the  old-fashioned  orator— you 
see  him  painted  with  a scowl  on  His 
forehead,  a roll  in  his  hand,  a thun- 
der storm  in  the  distance,  and  a 
purple  curtain  with  a tassel  in  the 
foreground— perhaps  it  is  true  that 
this  glory  of  a nation  is  extinct.  Tho 
pompous  orator  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  period,  which  requires 
speed  and  brevity.  When  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  a fitting  speech,  the 
orator  is  generally  at  hand.  Hardly 
a week  passes  that  some  American 
does  not  show  he  has  the  ability  to 
think  quickly  when  on  bis  feet,  to 
invent  the  proper  phrase  at  the 
proper  time. 

There  are  two  reasons— we  do  not 
believe  them  fanciful— for  the  appa- 
rent neglect  of  what  is  vulgarly 
known  as  oratory.  The  character 
of  towns  has  changed  so  materially 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that 
the  town  meeting  is  no  longer  a 
rhetorical  entertainment.  There  was 
a time  when  bursts  of  eloquence  en- 
livened a discussion  over  a proposed 
bridge  or  the  election  of  a School 
Superintendent.  The  towns  where 
such  eloquence  shook  the  walls  are 
now  cities,  or  if  they  are  still  towns, 
the  annual  meeting  is  more  or  less  a 
cut-and-dried  affair.  Again,  we  do 
not  believe  that  speaking  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  cultivated  with  such 
zest  as  it  was  by  our  fathers.  There 
were  few  of  them  who  could  not 
recite  pages  of  Pierpont’s  National 
Reader,  or  Porter’s  Rhetorical  Read- 
er. Does  anyone  today  memorize 
the  once  famous  passage  beginning 
“Sir,  it  matters  very  little  what  im- 
mediate spot  may  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  such  a man  as  Wash- 
ington”; or  the  affecting  page  which 
opens  with  “The  last  time  I saw 
Maria,  was  in  the  midst  of  a crowded 
assembly  of  the  fashionable  and  the 
gay”?  There  were  fewer  books  and 
newspapers  in  those  days.  The  maga- 
zines had  not  assumed  such  formida- 
ble proportions,  nor  were  they  so  dis- 
tractingly  numerous.  Eloquence  is 
only  common  where  the  books  are 
few,  but  of  the  best  and  thoroughly 
known,  or  where  the  printing  press 
is  unknown. 

ABODT^MUSIC. 

Thoughts  Suggested  by 
Students’  Concerts. 

Mr,  Steinhauser  Could  Not 
“ Zee  Zee  Muzeek.” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  of  May  28  pub- 
lished a review  of  an  orchestral  con- 
cert given  in  London  by  students  (at 
Trinity  College.  The  first  sentences  of 
this  review  are  worthy  of  attention 
and  discussion: 

“A  students’  orchestral  concert  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale  was  given 
last  night  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  where  a 
very  large  and  friendly  audience  had 
gathered  together.  One  is  often  urged 


to  place  students'  concerts  upon  a dif- 
ferent level  of  criticism  from  that  upon 
which  one  Judges  the  ordinary  dally 
concerts  of  the  assured  amateur  or  tho 
| more  assured  professional.  This,  wo 
take  it.  Is  a great  and  grievous  error. 
Students  have  their  own  private  halls 
and  private  academies,  where  they  aro 
able.  If  they  wish,  to  give  their  own 
private  entertainments,  and.  again  If 
they  wish,  to  make  much  of  one  an- 
other. The  moment  they  throw  off  this 
' privacy  and  Invito  tho  public  and  the 
critic  to  share  in  a knowledge  of  their 
attainments,  they  thereby  set  aside 
for  one  moment  those  privileges  which 
in  private  are  rightly  claimed  for  the 
pupil  and  tho  Inexperienced  artist. 
Therefore,  with  the  proviso  that  this 
was  a students’  concert,  It  should  take 
Its  chance  with  criticism  like  any  other. 
Lot  It  be  said  at  once,  then,  that  It 
was  quite  a respectable  concert,  with 
even  one  or  two  brilliant  moments.” 

• * • 

Students'  concerts  are  not  unknown 
jin  Boston.  A teacher  toward  the  end 
of  the  season,  or  after;  the  season  Is 
[over,  sends  out  invltat'ons  to  friends 
and  critics.  The  pupils  are  expected  to 
play  or  sing  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
relatives,  their  own  glory,  and  the  fu- 
ture profit  of  the  teacher.  Tho  critics 
are  not  always  invited;  but  when  they 
are  asked,  they  are  expected  to  say 
nothing  except  that  which  is  pleasant; 
they  are  supposed  to  remember  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  the  old  saw  con- 
cerning the  proper  verbal  treatment 
of  the  dead. 

• * * 

It  is  a mistake  to  ask  critical  atten- 
tion of  such  concerts. 

In  the  first  place  the  players  seldom  ' 
do  themselves  justice.  They  have  prac-  I 
tlsed  certain  pieces  or  songs  till  they  j 
are  well  nigh  sick  of  them,  and  If  they 
are  not  nervous  they  are  likely  to  play 
or  sing  In  a perfunctory  manner;  for 
few  at  that  age  have  the  Imagination, 
temperament,  what-you- will,  to  creato 
at  a performance.  If  they  are  nervous, 
they  are  not  nervous  In  the  Inspiring 
sense  of  the  word,  but  they  are  handi- 
capped, so  that  their  technique  seems 
crude  and  their  phrasing  amateurish. 
Thus  a student  who  may  have  genuine 
gifts,  who  may  play  or  sing  certain 
.things  well,  stumbles  in  the  show  piece 
and  gives  a false  impression  concern- 
ing his  or  her  ability. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  may 
suffer  seriously  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
pupils.  A piano  teacher,  for  instance, 
has  labored  patiently  In  the  matter  of 
legato.  His  pupils,  In  a highly  nervous 
state,  are  unable  to  control  their  fin- 
gers, and  there  is  an  unmistakable  ab- 
sence of  legato.  Or  phrasing  may  be  in-  j 
artistic,  or  rhythm  may  limp.  The  I 
critic  notices  these  flaws.  He  does  not  | 

search  for  them  with  a lantern.  They 
are  in  the  clear  sunlight.  How  is  he  to 
know  that  the  teacher  has  been  a faith- 
ful laborer  in  the  vineyard?  How  is  he 
to  know  that  the  teacher  writhes  and 
squirms  within  at  every  sin  of  omission 
or  commission?  He  has  not  been  pres- 
ent at  the  lessons.  He  has  not  heard 
the  teacher  urge,  encourage,  protest, 
rage.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a teacher 
should  not  always  be  judged  by  his 
pupils.  It  is  true  that  he  is  often  un- 
lucky in  material  given  him.  But,  after 
all,  how  is  a teacher  to  be  judged  ex- 
cept by  the  playing  or  singing  of  his 
pupils? 

* * * 

Now  suppose  the  critic,  asked  by  the 
teacher  to  attend  the  concert— “I  wish 
you  would  say  what  you  really  think”— 
should  go  to.  the  newspaper  office  and 
write  a notice  in  which  he  should  en- 
deavor to  tell  the  truth  in  kindly  lan- 
guage. “Miss  X played  with  considera- 
ble spirit,  but  her  runs  were  uneven 
and  her  use  of  the  pedal  was  careless. 
Miss  Y has  an  agreeable  voice,  but  her 
intonation  was  at  times  impure,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  nervousness.  Mr. 

Z showed  genuine  musical  taste;  the 
sonata,  however,  is  at  present  beyond 
his  technical  ability.”  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  result?  The  par- 
ents and  the  friends  would  storm;  they 
might  possibly  write  futile  letters  of 
protest  to  the  editor  in  chief.  The 
pupils  would  take  the  criticism  to  heart  ■ 
but  not  to  mind;  for  they  would  not  J 
believe  it  to  be  true.  The  teacher  would 
scowl  at  the  offender,  and  speak  bitterly 
of  all  the  critics — until  just  before  the 
concert  of  the  next  year. 

If  the  critic  Is  wise  in  his  generation 
he  will  write  a short  notice,  in  which  ! 
he  will  praise  vaguely  the  players-^he 
should  not  make  any  distinction— and  ! 
puff  the  teacher  to  the  skies. 

If  he  is  neither  of  heroic  stuff  nor  ) 
worldy  wise,  he  will  stay  away  from  ! 
the  concert,  giving  as  an  excuse  the  - 
death  of  a near  relative,  the  return  of 
periodic  insanity,  or  a sharp  attack 
of  appendicitis. 

A private  concert  given  by  students 
may  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  their 
friends.  It  may  be  of  advantage  to  the 
players  and  singers  in  the  giving  of 
confidence.  It  will  serve  to  keep  the 
teacher  before  a limited  and  profitable 
public. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  wise  to  give  large 
publicity  to  such  concerts,  and  it  Is 
surely  a mistake  to  ask  for  honest 
critical  expression  of  opinion. 

It’s  a wise  teacher  that  knows  his 
own  pupil. 


ers  were  heard  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage, their  performance,  especially  of 
„ , *”•  the  slow  movement,  deserving  to  rank 

. x“*  *'en'  t °rk  Evening  Post  of  June  ''ery  high  annunr  i : multitude  of  won- 

> remarked,  “Musical  education  makes  ,1orful  achievemejits  of  the  various 
the  Germans  musical  Thev  do  not  I ^tiartet  parUes  who  have  visited  us 
Detuallv  run  after  , do  n<Jt  P®*"  during  this  ‘memorable  year.  Players 

~ ■ n atter  prlma  donnas.  who  can  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 

txermans  run  after  renowned  singers  such  a work  are  comparatively  few, 

them  must  certainly  be 
Kneisel  Quartet;  higher 
impossible  to  give.” 

Courier,  of  May  21,  said; 
singularly  blessed  in  the 


I German  city  the  crowd  Is  enormous, 
I Sweet  Home”  is  sung  with 

I the  familiar  demonstrations  before, 
I during  and  after  the  performance.  Last 
I month  Tamagno  was  the  rage  in  Ger- 
| many.  The  price  of  seats  was  raised, 

I as  In  Berlin,  from  live  marks  to  fifteen 
marks.  Critics  sneered  and  thundered- 
I ’twas  without  avail. 

I #i?he  stormIest  applause  1 ever  heard 
from  an  Immense  concert  audience  was 
in  Berlin.  It  was  a tribute  to  Mr.  Hugo 
Turpe.  a deep-chesttM  cornetlst.  who 
toot.d  window-shivering,  heaven-as- 
saJIng  blasts  through  his  short  but 
deadly  -weapon. 

[ Here  is  the  record  of  an  amusing  case 
in  court  reported  for  the  Daily  Mes- 
May  2s  by  Ha  London 


oomsbury  County  court,  to- 
before  his  Honour  Judge  Bacon, 


At  t: 


matter  of  chamber  music,  but  such  ex- 
quisite playing  as  that  heard  last  Sat- 
urday at  St.  James’s  is  rare.  The 
ensemble  is  absolutely  perfect,  the  tone 
marvelously  full  and  rich,  and  the 
delicacy  of  treatment  rendered  more 
exquisite  by  the  power  and  strength 
which  underlies  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  extravagance  in  speaking  of 
their  playing,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
criticise,  for  faults  cannot  be  found." 

The  London  Observer,  May  31,  is  sim- 
ilarly eulogistic: 

"The  merits  of  their  playing  are 
unanimity  of  attack  and  expression, 
exquisite  refinement  and  delicacy  in 
soft  and  introspective  passages,  the 
rendering  of  t'he  last  named  often  pos- 
sessing what  may  best  be  described  as 
a poetical  atmosphere." 

The  Daily  News,  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
the  Morning  Leader,  Lloyd's  Weekly 
Newspaper  vie  with  each  other  in  com- 
pliments. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Or- 
chestral Class  will  give  a concert  Mon- 


Q.  C..  Adnett  Steinhauser,  a German  day  evening.  The  soloists  will  be  Miss 

musician,  sued  Carl  Vonkenstein,  the 

conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Savoy  | 

Hotel,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £2,  being 


and  ceri 


tiff  to 
been  p< 
costs. 


Stella  Root,  Miss  Florence  Sliter,  Al-  I 
bert  E.  Wier  and  Willie  Traupe.  i 

Plano  pupils  of  Miss  A.  P.  Emery,  as- 
sisted by  Henry  B.  Coughlan,  tenor, 
will  give  a recital  Friday  evening  at 
355  Boylston  Street. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Mr.  Niklsch  gave  concerts  in 
Geneva.  Zurich,  Basle,  as  well  as  Paris 
and  Liege. 

Tschaikowsky’s  one  act  opera  “Io- 
lanthe”  was  produced  in  Munich  (for 
the  first  time  there)  May  20,  with 
marked  success. 

Eugen  d'Albert  gave  a piano  concert 
at  St.  James’s  Hall,  London,  May  21. 
His  program  was  composed  of  works 
by  Beethoven  (op.  110  and  op.  Ill)  and 
Chopin. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Bancroft  is  to  give 
his  Song  Lecture,  "Irish  Songs  and 
Song- Writers,”  June  14,  at  Burr  & Bur- 
ton Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt.,  in  place 
of  the  usual  Commencement  concert. 
He  has  also  been  engaged  to  give  two 
of  his  popular  lectures  at  Ocean  Park, 
Me.,  Aug.  9 and  10,  before  the  Chau- 
tauqua Association. 

Miss  Ellen  S.  Cornell  of  Dorchester,  a 
soprano  of  more  than  ordinary  promise, 
who  has  been  studying  with  constantly 
marked  advancement  under  Mme.  Axe- 
line de  Berg-Lofgren  of  this  city,  has 
sailed  for  Paris,  where  she  will  pursue 
her  studies  this  summer  under  Pauline 
Viardot,  Mrs.  de  Berg-Lofgren’s  teach- 
er. She  will  return  this  winter  to  fill 
engagements  and  will  then  continue’ 
her  work  with  her  teacher  in  Boston,  j 
George  Lowell  Tracy  of  this  city, 
composer  of  much  popular  operetta,  or-| 
chestral,  band  and  vocal  music,  is  put-1 
ting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  orches- 
tration of  a new  comic  opera,  “Thei 
Royal  Twins.”  The  libretto,  which  is! 
by  George  T.  Richardson  of  Boston  and, 
Paul  West  of  New  York,  is  said  to| 
present  great  opportunities  for  a come-1 
dian,  and  to  admit  of  great  magnifi- 
cence in  scenery  and  costumes.  Nego- 
tiations are  now  in  progress  for  a pro- 
duction of  the  work  early  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Algernon  Ashton  has  written  this  ap- 
peal to  a London  newspaper:  “In  the 
south  walk  of  the  beautiful  old  Cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey  there  Is  a sim- 
ple gravestone  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
bearing  the  following  memorable  in- 
scription: 

Muzio  Clementi, 
called 

the  Father  of  the  Pianoforte; 
his  fame  as  a musician 
and  composer 

acknowledged  throughout  Europe 
procured  him  the  honour 
of  a public  Interment 
in  this  Cloister. 

Pom  at  Rome  1752. 

Died  at  Evesham  1832. 

This  tomb, ’which,  ought  to  be  held  dear 
and  sacred  by  eve**  true. musician,  and 
which  I myself  have  reverentially  vis- 
1 lted  on  countless  occasions,  has  now 
become  so  worn  and  dilapidated  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  one  can  decipher  the 
inscription  which  I have  just  quoted. 
A complete  renovation  of  this  plain 
slab  covering  the  remains  of  the  im- 

mortal  Muzio  Clementl  is  therefore 

...  club  appreciated "thoi“  [ urgently  needed,  and  I trust  that  the 
adlng  critics  of  London.  restoration  may  be  taken  in  hand  by 
London  Times  of  May  25  I the  Westminster  Abbey  authorities 
without  further  delay.” 

the  numerous  attractions  j Diego  de  Vivo  is  now  the  oldest  living 
orr.i’ir.ed  with  the  tine  wea-  Impresario  who  has  been  active  mainly 
t large  audience  from  I In'  this  country.  Max  Maretzek  was 
James’s  Hall  on  Saturday,  the  dean  of  the  operatic  managers  un- 
fainous  American  quartet  til  his  death  a few  weeks  ago,  and 
U of  a new  scries  of  cham-  Signor  de  Vivo  went  down  to  his  fu- 
. The  program  was  an  at-  neral  on  Staten  Island  in  spite  of  the 
, and  Its  performance  left  warnings  of  his  physician,  who  forbade 


one  week’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice. 

Plaintiff  said  he  was  engaged  some 

two  months  ago  by  the  defendant  to 
play  in  the  band  at  the  Savoy.  One 
night  the  defendant  told  him  he  had  to 
go.  and  offered  him  £1  2s.  9%d.  which 
was  three  days’  work  and  a little  over- 
time he  had  earned.  Plaintiff  did  not 
know  why  he  was  discharged,  so  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  money  and  brought 
this  action. 

Defendant  admitted  engaging  the 
plaintiff  as  a musician  in  the  band,  as 
a weekly  servant,  but  afterward  found 
he  was  not  suitable,  so  discharged  him. 
Plaintiff  then  refused  to  do  anything 
at  all,  so  he  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  discharge  him  at  once. 

His  Honor:  For  what  reason  did  you 
cay  you  gave  him  notice? 

Defendant:  He  vos  blaying  some 
pieces  vlrh  he  could  not  blue,  so  I 
discharged  him. 

His  Honor:  Why  couldn’t  he  play 

those  pieces;  he  was  engaged  as  a com- 
petent musician,  and  for  the  first  two 
months  had  apparently  given  every  sat- 
isfaction,? 

Defendant:  He  could  not  blay  dese 
pieces,  so  he  said;  but  he  could  have 
blayed  dem  verra  veil  if  he  had  choosed; 
but  he  voud  r.ot.  Vhen  I toldt  him  to 
blay  vun  vay  he  blays  zee  Oder,  and 
vhen  I toldt  him  to  blay  zee  Oder  vay 
he  blays  zee  vun. 

His  Honor:  And  what  effect  did  that 

have? 

Defendant:  It  nearly  put  zee  oders 
out  of  tune. 

His  Honor:  What  was  he  playing? 

The  defendant:  He  vos  blaying  zee 

violin. 

His  Honor:  And  was  the  music  hard? 

I The  defendant:  Not  verra  hard;  he 
oould  have  blayed  it  if  he  had  choosed; 
but  he  puts  his  back  up. 

•'  His  Honor  (to  the  plaintiff):  What 

have  you  to  say  to  all  this? 

The  plaintiff:  It  is  all  false.  I vos  not 
used  to  the  muzeek,  and  so  vhen  he 
showt  me  vot  I vos  to  do  I toldt  him  I 
could  not  do  it. 

His  Honor:  But  why  could  you  not, 
if  you  are  a thorough  musician? 

| The  defendant:  I vos  not  used  to  such 
hard  tir.gs.  I vos  unable  to  creshendo 
just  vhen  he  vanted  me  to.  I vos  not 
j used  to  zee  tick  lines  on  zee  muzeek, 
[ for  you  see  (gesticulating  wildly)  some- 
time it  vould  be  up  here  and  sometime 
down  dere.  I could  not  follow  him  so 
rapid  as  he  vonted  me  to. 

His  Honor:  It  is  only  natural  that 

the  conductor  of  a band  wants  a musi- 
cian who  will  keep  In  tune  and  his  time, 


ho  will  not  admit  that 'the  operatic 
impresario  has  much  chance  of  ac- 
cumulating riches  for  his  old  age. 

New  York  Sun. 

Miss  MacIntyre  sang  Elsa  at  Covent 
Garden  May  29.  The  Pall  Mall  says  of 
her,  "She  has  still  to  unlearn  the  airs 
of  the  stereotyped  prlma  donna  before 
she  will  succeed  very  greatly  in  Wag- 
nerian opera,  since  for  this  class  of 
work  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  for- 
get that  such  a thing  as  Italian  opera 
ever  existed,  whereas  this  is  the  first 
and  foremost  matter  which  Miss  Mac- 
Intyre Insists  upon  remembering.  In 
the  prayer,  for  example,  shortly  after 
Elsa's  entrance  in  the  first  act,  her 
most  deliberate  appeal  from  very  close 
quarters  with  the  footlights  to  the  dis- 
tant gallery  actually  savored  of  the 
grotesque;  and  she  generally  neglected 
her  surroundings  far  too  much  in  favor 
of  the  audience.  It  is  important  to 
make  this  point  emphatically,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  audience  is 
altogether  ungrateful  for  such  atten- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Imperative  commands  of  Wagnerian 
drama  caused  her  to  forget  the  prlma 
donna  she  showed  a spirit,  a sincerity 
and  an  earnestness  which  inspired  one 
not  only  with  admiration,  but  also  with 
hope  that  better  times  were  in  store. 
As  to  her  singing,  it  was  in  part  excel- 
lent, in  part  a trifle  weak.  In  her| 
higher  register  she  was  powerful  and 
telling;  it  was  in  her  middle  and  lower 
register  that  this  weakness  was  ap- 
parent. Still,  we  will  not  complain  of 
her  Elsa.  With  its  faults,  It  has  many 
positive  excellences." 

The  Influence  of  music  upon  the  re-  ' 
splration,  the  heart  and  the  capillary 
circulation,  is  the  subject  of  a paper  ) 
by  MM.  A.  Binet  and  J,  Courtier  in  the 
Revue  Scientlfique.  Experiments  were 
made  upon  a well-known  musical  com- 
poser, and  the  investigators  endeavored 
to  determine  effects  produced  by  musi- 
cal sound  alone,  as  distinct  from  those! 
due  to  emotions  aroused  by  pieces  asso-, 
elated  with  dramatic  incidents  or  words. 
Isolated  notes,  chords  in  unison,  and 
discords  were  first  tried.  Both  major, 
chords,  struck  in  a lively  manner  and] 
discords  quickened  the  respiration,  the 
latter  more  especially.  Minor  chords 
tended  to  retard  respiration.  When 
melodies  were  tried  it  was  found  that 
all,  whether  grave  or  gay,  produced 
quickened  respiration  and  Increased  ac- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  lively  tunes 
produced  the  greatest  acceleration.  | 
Where  the  sound  was  wholly  uncompli- 
cated by  emotional  ideas,  as  in  single 
notes  or  chords,  the  heart’s  action  was 
accelerated,  but  not  in  so  marked  a de- 
gree as  when  a melody  either  grave  or 
gay  was  played.  During  operatic  pieces 
or  those  well  known  to  the  subject,  the 
acceleration  attained  its  maximum. 
The  influence  of  music  on  the  capillary 
circulation  was  tested  by  a plethysmo- 
graph  attached  to  the  right  hand.  The 
capillary  tracing  showed  that  a slight 
diminution  of  pulsation  was  usually 
proluced  by  musical  sounds,  the  effect 
being  very  small  when  sad  melodies 
were  played,  but  well  marked  when 
lively  airs  were  played. Nature. 

Here  Is  an  admirable  Impression  of 
Massenet’s  “Manon,”  by  Mr.  Black- 
burn. And  the  expression  is  as  ad- 
mirable as  the  verity  of  the  impression 
itself:  “Before  any  human  being  under- 
takes to  hear  Massenet’s  ‘Manon,’  at 
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one 


who  refuses  to 
st  broke  his  con- 
ng  wrong,  so  I will  give  , 
the  defendant,  the  plain- 
tie  £1  2s.  D*^d.  which  lias 
court;  but  he  must  pay 


Philip  Hale. 


THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

* ’mie  Kneisel  Quartet  sailed  on  the 
at  Bismarck  from  Southampton  I 
ie  10,  after  Us  scries  of  concerts  in  j 
James  Hall.  It  is  a pleasure  to  find 


by 


Covent  Garden  or  elsewhere,  he  should 
be  admonished  to  put  ibehind  him  all: 
remembrance  of  real  life,  all  the  most)' 
Intimate  Issues  of  music,  all  things! 
that  touch  the  living,,  active,  beating 
heart  of  mankind.  In  plaice' of  this  inti-| 
macy.  It  behooves  a man  to  buckle  on' 
an  armor  of  artificiality.  Let  him  not! 
expect  to  be  touched,  to  be  moved,] 
neither  to  regret  nor  to  rejoice;  let  hi  ml 
dismiss,  both  in  music  and  in  dramatic, 
art,  all  thoughts  of  this  nature,  and 
he  may  make  himself  happy  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Massenet’s  puppets  are1 
nothing  more  than  delicious  figures  of  I 
Dresden  china  imitating  the  poor  little] 
pomps,  the  poor  little  loves,  the  poor 
little  Ironies  of  this  poor  little  human! 
life  of  ours.  This  Is  in.  musio  the  veri- 
table art  of  Watteau.  Men  and  women' 
discuss  passion,  and  Interest,  and  the, 
spring-tide  and  youth  with  an  aloof- 
ness of  sentiment  and  a prettiness  of 
indifference  that  are  altogether  the  in- 
tensest  relief— for  a moment,  for  an, 
hour— from  the  common  anxieties  of] 
existence.  The  musio  is  moat  exqulslte-j 
ly  pitched  Into  this  key  of  emotion,! 
and,  judged  at  that  point.  It, is  mostj 
charming  and  delicate.  You, forget  as! 
you  listen  to  the  sweetness  the  tnlmlol 
sorrow,  the  pretended  tragedy  of 
phrase  after  phrase,  that  there  Is  any-, 
thing  in  all  this  world  save  preitty  Ac- 
tion and  the  simulated  emotions  of  be- 
ings that  never  have  been  and  never, 
can  be.  And  that  is  a Justifiable  effect.’’1 


him  to  make  the  trip,  “i  will  go  if  I 
never  come  back,”  said  the  signor,  and 
he  went.  The  prohibition  of  his  phy- 
sician was  based  on  the  fact  that  at  the 
luneral  of  his  old  friend  Napoleon  Sa- 
rony,  which  took  place  about  a year 
ago,  De  Vivo  was  so  overcome  that  he 


r nothing  to  be  desired, 
h the  spirit  of  the  Joachim 
imlan  Quartets  before  one’s 
Is  Impossible  to  conceive  of 
more  distinguished  In,  its  way 
performance  by  the  Kneisel 

>f  the  lovely  Intermezzo,  by  - - - — - . 

. i • breadth  of  phrasing  bad  a stroke  of  apoplexy  on  his  return' 
going  far  to  h<-ar."  and  he  was  ill  for  several  montns. 

no  Journal,  May  31,  said:  He  is  a veteran  in  the  business  of 

to  of  an  exceptionally  good  amusements,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least 
of  Dvorak’  quartet  In  E,  °£  a pessimistic  frame  of  mind,  and 
be  feature  of  the  second  of  nobody  Is  more  eager  to  praise  present 
er  s given  on  Saturday  by  systems  and  artists  than  Signor  de  Vivo 
lsel  Quartet  in  St.  James’s  when  he  really  sees  merit  In  the  mat- 
undoubt'-dl y th<lr  rendering  ler-  He  Is  not  given  to  comparison  of 
oven’s  posthumous  quarter  in  present  times  with  thd  past  and  the 
It  is  but  a few  weeks  since  resulting  unfa.vorable  conclusions 
!rn  and  his  colleagues  brought  which  the  old-timers  generally  make. 

f...  re  many  beauties  of  He  thinks  we  are  all  doing  very  well  at 
k,  ar  I ha  i the  Berliners  not  Pre!,ont,  and  as  he  walks  up  Broadway 
■ quarter  |r  D more  than  pos-  views  the  passing  crowd  very  cheer- 
t ih  performance'  r,n  Satu’r-  Jul,y  through  his  glasses.  But  he  is 
Id  have  rar  e q a,  th*  highest  no"*t,Vfc  about  ono  discouraging  point, 
e.  As  it  was,  the  Bo  ton  play-  I 


SUNBEAMS  FROM  CUCUMBERS. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  li!s  treatise, 
Vitruvius  gives  a description  of  an 
accomplished  architect.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  architect  to  be  mas- 
ter of  his  trade;  he  should  also  be 
a geometrician,  optician,  philosopher, 
musician,  lawyer,  astronomer,  astro- 
loger, literary  man,  acquainted  with 
history.  And  Vitruvius  explains  in- 
geniously the  reason  for  his  de- 
i mands,  which  might  otherwise  seem 
preposterous. 

Wo  are  reminded  of  these  Vltru- 
vlan  demands  by  the  prospectus  of 
a school  in  which  “a  course  of  prac- 
tical training  in  musical  journalism 
and  criticism  is  proposed.”  "The 
course  will  Include  a general  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  chief  works  of  the 
classical  repertoire,  a knowledge  of 
musical  form  and  its  analysis,  a 


practical  knowledge- of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  and  their 
usage  in  modem  works,  a compre- 
hension of  the  different  schools  of 
composition  and  of  technical  per- 
formance, practical  exercises  in  writ- 
ing criticisms  and  reviews,  and  all 
the  routine  of  actual  Journalistic 
work.” 

Truly  a beautiful  and  ingenious 
scheme  for  supplying  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  with  fully 
equipped  critics!  But  can  such  a 
scheme  be  carried  out?  We  doubt 
it  seriously. 

Unless  the  student  enter  in  his 
youth  and  apply  himself  until  he  is 
of  tottering  years,  he  will  never  bo 
master  of  all  these  subjects.  “A 
practical  knowledge  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra”!  How' 
many  teachers  at  this  same  school 
have  “a  practical  knowledge”  of 
orchestral  instruments?  How  many 
months  would  it  not  take  them  to 
gain  this  knowledge?  And  this  is 
only  one  of  the  specifications.  The 
practised  newspaperman  will  smile 
when  he  learns  that  “all  the  routine 
of  actual  journalistic  work”  will  he 
taught  in  a yearly  course,  to  classes 
limited  to  six  pupils  each.  He  re- 
members the  fate  of  “schools  of 
journalism”  in  which  the  student 
was  supposed  to  learn  the  trade, 
from  office-boy  to  general  manager; 
to  acquire  the  art  of  reporting  a fire, 
writing  impassioned  leaders,  or 
dodging  an  impending  action  for 
! libel.  He  remembers— and  he  smiles. 

No,  no,  men  and  brethren,  a cer- 
tificate from  a music  school  will 
not  make  thereby  a music-critic; 
nor  will  editors  be  satisfied  In.cfioice 
by  the  mere  presentat^m”if  sack  a 
document.  The  art  of' writing  criti- 
cism cannot  l)(|  h^dght  in  a year, 
even  to  class**  limited  to  six  pupils 
each.  It  haiiteen  seriously  debated 
| whether  professional  knowledge  of 
1 music  is  not  disadvantageous  to  a 
; critic.  Surely  Weber,  Schumann, 
Berlioz  often  went  astray  and  gave 
forth  extraordinary  opinions  when 
they  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  works 
of  their  contemporaries.  Years  ago 
Rousseau  said,  “Genius  creates;  but 
taste  selects,  and  a too  fertile  genius 
often  has  need  of  a severe  censor 
who  prevents  him  from  abusing  his 
wealth.” 

Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  J 
critic  is  born  and  is  then  educated  ! 
by  experience.  It  is  not  given  to 
everyone  to  criticise,  even  though  he 
may  have  studied  in  a class  limited 
to  six  pupils. 


They  unto  whom  we  shall  appear  tedious 
are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  because  it  Is 
in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  endure. 

A young  woman  who  is  passionately 
In  favor  of  teetotalism  wishes  to  know 
which  of  these  two  mottoes  Is  the  more 
appropriate  for  her  betrothed’s  room. 
(She  proposes  to  embroider  the  one  we 
choose). 

"Jug  not,  that  ye  be  not  jagged;’’ 
or 

“Jag  not,  that  ye  he  not  jugged.” 

We  invite  correspondence  on  this 
vital  subject  from  all  those  that  feel 
the  need  of  a waste-pipe  for  their  in- 
tellect.   

The  old  man  that  committed  suicide 
lately  In  Connecticut  by  holding  his 
head  in  a barrel  of  water  is  described 
by  some  as  an  octogenarian  and  by 
others  as  centenarian.  Possibly  it  was 
this  uncertainty  that  drove  him  to  the 
rash  deed. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  read  the  Fireside 
Companion.  If  you  do  not,  you  make 
a serious  mistake,  for  it  is  a well-spring 
of  pleasure.  We  are  pursuing  eagerly 
from  number  to  number  the  adventures 
of  “The  Girl-Wife”  as  told  by  Florence 
May  Temple  (this  story  will  not  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form).  The  following 
extract  reveals  the  hideous  hollowness 
of  Boston  fashionable  schools  and  so- 
ciety: “Vida  was  tall  and  stately.  She 
had  been  three  years  to  a fashionable 
finishing  school  for  young  ladles*  and 
passed  one  winter  in  Boston  with  a 
rich  aunt,  who  wished  to  have  her 
handsome  niece  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  good  society.  Of  course,  the  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that  Miss  Vida 
Chester  was  an  affected,  conceited 
young  lady,  with  a smattering  of  ail 
desirable  accomplishments,  and  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  none.  She  could 
shriek  impossible  operas,  embroider 
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allow  dogs  upon  green  worsted  fgnnd 
:ions,  piint  unrecognizable  scenery, 
and  murmur  broken  Italian  words.  But 
I she  couldn’t  darn  her  own  stockings; 
nor  could  she  cook  a meal  of  victuals 
If  starvation  stared  her  In  the  face.” 


;m  if.  77 


B.  B.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Disputatious  Group  has 

been  expecting  you  to  let  loose  the 
Inconoclastlo  Note  In  the  matter  of  Latin 
! Inscriptions  (and  on  the  side)  Latin  Pre- 
scriptions. What’s  the  matter  with  giv- 
ing us  plain  U.  S.  language?  Just  think 
how'  ridiculous  this  Shaw  matter  is.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  people  who  will  view  the  picture 
know  nothing  of  Latin;  hence  the  emo- 
tion the  Inscription  is  meant  to  create 
Is  lost  even  if  the  inscription  be  cor- 
rect. The  10  per  cent,  who  might,  could, 
would  or  should  be  able  to  interpret  It, 
cannot  agree  upon  the  correct  form. 
There  seems  to  be  an  opening  here  for 
a comic  opera  builder.” 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Bailey 
Writes  to  the  Journal:  “Mr.  George  W- 
Pierca’s  witty  emendation  of  the  Shaw 
memorial  motto,  given  In  your  issue 
of  the  8th,  removes  the  grammatical 
stain,  but  a poet  like  Mr.  Pierce  should 
not  have  been  content  therewith,  since 
by  simply  changing  the  order  of  w'ords 
in  'his  corrected  matter  he  could  have 
converted  it  into  a perfect  hexameter, 
as  follows: 

‘Omnia  rempublicam  gaudens 
sevare  relinquit.” 


I Some  dreams  we  have  arc  nothing  else  but 
dreams, 

J Unnatural  and  full  of  contradictions; 

| Yet  others  of  our  most  romantic  schemes 
Arc  something  more  than  fictions. 


. nr  rtst,  the  jTvsfSFc  is  run  or 

(teams,  that  is,  spans  of  horses.  Bos- 
ton people  speak  beautiful  English; 
but  there  nrc  traces  of  a Boston  dia- 
lect, and  the  use  of  team  in  the  sense 
of  wagon  Is  a conspicuous  example.” 


Not  long  ago  we  inveighed  against 
j tho  practice  of  telling  dreams  at  the 
breakfast  table.  For  this  reason  we 
I now  remember  with  gratitude  Walt 
j Whitman’s  arrogant  lines, 

"Do  I contradict  myself? 

Very  well,  then,  I contradict  myself; 

(I  am  large— I contain  multitudes)." 


A correspondent  writes: 

"Humiliating  as  the  confession  Is, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  England  there 
are  only  a very  few  women  who  dress 
really  well.  The  gowns  of  the  average 
English  woman,  at  the  present  time, 
are  far  too  often  marred  by  over-gor- 
geousness.  She  allows  her  dressmaker 
to  load  her  bodices  with  imitation  jew- 
els, laces,  furs  and  ribbons.  She  will 
even  be  persuaded  to  carry  about  on 
her  head  and  shoulders  several  years' 
Income,  In  the  shape  of  diamonds,  but 
she  misses  altogether  that  chic  elegance 
and  crisp  freshness  that  exact  right- 
ness of  tone,  which  seem  inseparable 
from  the  toilette  of  the  French  woman, 
aven  though  she  may  be  merely  a Paris 
.workgirl,  whose  pretty  head  can  boast 
no  covering  but  that  of  her  own  daintily 
dressed  hair.  In  fact,  I am  inclined  to 
'think  that  Daudet  ^as  right  when, 
after  staying  for  seme  little  time  iri 
London,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
‘there  was  a sense  of  color  and  shade, 
pf  harmony  and  elegance,  in  the  French 
woman’  which  he  ‘failed  altogether  to 
discover  in  her  English  sister.’  " 


Yesterday  morning,  half  asleep,  half 
awake,  we  were  dreaming  of  our  dear 
friend  the  Necktie  Editor  of  tho  Provi- 
dence Journal  and  his  joy  at  first  open- 
ing Emile  de  l’Empesg's  treatise  on  “The 
Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat  in  1001  Ways,” 
when  suddenly  this  sentence  formed 
itself— but  incompletely:  “A  four-in- 

hand  is  worth  two ” For  an  hour  we 

tried  to  finish  it;  all  labor  was  in  vain. 
We  Invite  solutions,  and  to  the  man  or 
woman  sending  the  sentence  in  the 
most  satisfactorily  complete  form  we 
propose  to  give  a silver  Ice  pitcher 
with  goblets  or  a picture  of  the  Death 
Bed  of  Daniel  Webster,  framed  neatly 
in  black  walnut,  or  the  works  of  Mr. 
E.  P.  Roe. 


Yet  there  Is  a dialectic  use  of  "team” 
in  England.  Bailey's  Dictionary,  1736, 
defines  “team”  as  “any  Number  of 
Horses,  Oxen,  or  other  Beasts,  put  to 
draw  a cart,  wagon,  or  carriage  of 
burthen;  also  a Flock  of  Duqks.”  Ash, 
1793,  gives  substantially  the  same 
definition.  But  in  Northumberland 
“team”  means  "an  ox-chain,  passing 
from  yoke  to  yoke,”  and  In  Norfolk  a 
“teamer-man”  Is  a waggoner.  In  Con- 
necticut “team”  Is  used  of  a single 
horse  attached  to  a carriage  (“Dialoct 
Notes”  1S96*  p.  426).  We  cannot  find, 
however,  any  Instance  In  England  of 
“team”  applied  to  the  wagon  or  cart  j 
alone. 


Tjapt  fiook  Is  a deep  thinker.  “If 
Yale  should  bo  bcftten,  It  will  bo 
simply  becauso  another  crow  can 
row  faster  than  slio  can.”  There  is 
this  to  ho  said  of  Yolo:  if  she  exults 
•in  victory,  she  accepts  defeat  with- 
out public  grumbling  or  vuin  excuse. 


h It  is  welcome  i 

I cry  system  at  tho  Public  Library  | 
I will  bo  improved  in  the  matter  of  j 
) asking  and  receiving.  No  oue  lias, 
j so  far  as  we  know,  ever  complained 
J of  the  courtesy  of  officers  and  attend- 
ants, but  the  delay  in  Bates  Hail  is 
often  vexatious. 


VENFANVS  MONUMENT. 


We  told  our  sleep-chasing  to  a dra- 
matic critic  as  he  was  stranded  on  the 
bar— he  was  not  trying  to  walk  on  it 
as  did  a gentleman  in  Charlestown  last 
April— and  he  answered,  “That  reminds 
me  of  a dream  I had  some  time  ago. 
I thought  I was  at  a ’dinner  given  to  a 
celebrated  actor,  and  I said  to  myself 
‘I  shall  be  called  on  for  a speech,  and 
I must  surely  have  a Shaksperian  quo- 
tation ready.’  Sure  enough  I was 
called.  Without  any  preliminary  ‘Mr. 
President’  or  ‘Gentlemen,’  I delivered 
myself  of  this  quotation: 

“The  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots, 
Rough-hew  him  how  we  will.” 


Mr.  George  W.  Pierce  writes  to  the 
Journal:  “The  (naturally)  long  V in 
REMPVBLICAM  forbids  Mr.  R.  M. 
Bailey’s  hexameter,  ‘Omnia  rempubli- 
cam gaudens  servare  relinquit,’  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  the  14th.” 


Dr.  Brady  told  his  flock  that  if  he 
should  not  return  from  the  land  of  the 

midnight  sun  he  “would  meet  them  » — — w-j.  ,, cm  i v wrote  gavt 

somewhere  beyond  the  star-gemmed  an  entertaining  account  of  the  town 

slfV  hv  tho  Qnnromo  'T'lo  ev  >>  'Tip,  ^ A i ^ LUYVLI 


The  foreign  delegates  to  the  Postal 
Congress  wonder,  it  is  said,  at  the 
magnificent  plan  of  Washington. 
They  regard  it  as  inconceivable  that 
a man  could  look  ahead  as  L’Enfant 
did,  “and  lay  out  a city  which  should 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  a hun- 
dred years  after  his  plans  were 
made.”  The  question  is  asked  by 
them,  “Where,  among  the  monu- 
ments that  abound  here,  is  the  one 
that  commemorates  the  genius  of 
the  man  who  planned  what  will  one 
day  be  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world?” 

The  history  of  the  building  c.f 
Washington  is  a curious  one.  When 
Gen.  Washington  made  his  choice  of 
a site,  in  1791,  the  city  was  laid  out 
on  a plot  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date a million  of  inhabitants.  Spec- 
ulators from  different  parts  of  the 
Union  undertook  to  build  it  up;  to 
most  of  them  the  enterprise  was  dis- 
astrous. The  owners  of  the  land 
gave  to  the  Government  the  ground 
for  streets,  spaces  kept  fpr  public 
purposes,  and  one-half  the  lots  into 
which  the  city  plot  was  laid  out 
Nine  years  afterward  Wolcott  gave 


Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  of 
the  late  assault  on  Mr.  Labouchere 
as  ‘‘a  trivial  affair.”  It  could  not 
wound  him  more  deeply. 


It  appears  that  there  is  animosity 
in  Spanish-Cuban  circles  toward 
Consul  General  Lee.  He  was  not 
sent  thereto'  teach  the  doctrine  that 
blood  is  sweeter  as  well  as  thicker 
than  water. 


J [ Is  i ifrf  7 


Oh,  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound; 

Can  Egypt's  Almas — tantalising  group — 

| Columbia’s  captrers  to  the  warlike  whoop— 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape 
Horn 

With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  waltz  be 
borne? 


sky,  by  the  Supreme  Throne.”  The  doc- 
tor always  wds  a sanguine  man. 


This  reminds  us  that  Mrs.  Daudet 
!ln  her  Notes  on  Li°#don  makes  fre- 
quent allusion  to  th%  Want  of  fash- 
onable  elegance  among  English  women, 
whose  dress  does  not  please  her  in  any 
I way.  Is  it  not  possible  that  she  in-, 
wired  the  remarks  of  her  husband?; 
The  only  Englishman  who  made  any 
'impression  on  her  was  George  Mere- 
dith. 


“It  is.  said  that  a well-known  grammarian 
teaches  his  children  to  correct  each  other’s 
grammatical  errors  by  fining  the  child  who 
makes  the  mistake  and  giving  the  fine  to 
the  one  who  detects  the  blunder.  The  plan 
is  thought  to  be  productive  of  good  results.” 
■ New  York  Tribune. 

We  know  of  no  scheme  better  calcu- 
lated to  make  these  children  tattlers, 
brawlers  and  prigs. 


“The  only  resource  for  such  as  wish 
t,o  live  comfortably  will  be  found  in 
Georgetown.  * * * There  ar&j  ;fl 
fact,  but  few  bouses  in  any  on© 
place,  and  most  of  them  small,  mis- 
erable huts.  * * * You  may  look 
in  almost  any  direction,  over  an  ex- 
tent of  ground  nearly  as  large  as 
The  city  of  New  York,  without  seeing 
a fence  or  any  object  except  briek- 


Mrs.  H.  Marie  McDonald,  "a  hand- 
some woman  attired  In  an  Elizabethan 
I kind  of  costume,”  delivered  at  a meet- 
| ing— or  was  it  Congress?— of  dancing 
I teachers  in  New  York  the  annual  ad- 
dress upon  deportment.  She  said:  I 
I “Nothing  is  more  ill-bred  than  a cus-  ! 
tom  which  has  become  all  too  preva-  j 
lent  of  men  backing  their  partners 
ail  over  the  room  as  they  dance.”  Mrs. 
McDonald  should  then  have  recited  the 
last  verse  of  “Learning  McFadden  to  i 
Waltz,”  that  charming  Ballad  of  the 
Heart  and  the  Hearth,  from  which  we  > 
have  quoted  in  happier  times: 

"When  Clarence  had  practiced  the  step  for  ! 
a while, 

Sure  he  thought  that  he  had  It  down  fine. 

He  went  to  a girl  and  he  asked  her  to  dance, 
And  he  wheeled  her  out  into  the  line. 

He  walked  on  her  feet,  and  he  fractured  her 
toes. 

And  lie  said  that  her  movement  was  false,  [ 
Sure  the  poor  girl  went  round  for  two  weeks 
on  a crutch  I 

For  learning  McFadden  to  waltz.” 


A'h,  to  'have  written  this  poem  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  Kaffir  investments 
or  the  gold  within  the  golden  brick! 


There  are  persons  so  constituted  that 
jthey  disregard  sound  evidence  and  do 
tot  believe  in  the  existence  of  mer- 
men, mermaids,  sea  serpents,  unicorns, 
griffins,  satyrs  or  mantichors.  And  yet 
the  last  of  May  at  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  Prof.  Pinard  presented  for 
'the  examination  of  his  colleagues  the 
pody  of  a child  of  the  male  sex,  which 
might  have  lived,  and  which  did  live  for 
several  hours,  and  which  was  born  in 
the  Clinique  Baudelocque,  of  which  the 
professor  Is  the  director.  This  child. 


■'ujcu  c-vveyi.  uneii- 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  sends  the  following  jl kilns  aud  temporary  huts  for  labor- 

i n tprpgt i n p-  onm-mnnioo  + 4- V,  ^ ,,  PI’S.  * * * t'T'h.rv «->  -»-n ±_  _ 


srmal  so  far  as  the  bust  was  con- 
srned,  presented  this  peculiarity,  viz., 
terminated  with  a fish’s  tall.’  The 
et  were  joined  together. 


Burglars  ransacked  a house  in  South 
ornsey,  England,  a few  days  ago.  The 
mates  found  on  the  dining  room  table 
e remains  of  a supper  and  the  ends 
some  half-smoked  cigars,  and  also 
e following  poetical  effusion,  which 
as  pinned  to  a piece  of  beef,  Intended 
r the  Sunday's  dinner: 

My  Dear  Sufferers: 

to  balls  and  parties  you  feel  you  must  go, 

> not  forget  your  humble,  the  pro. 
s must  take  advantage  of  your  frivolous 

fways ; 

give  less  trouble  in  future,  and  leave 
doors  open,  he  prays. 


interesting  communication  to  the  Jour- 
nal: “The  trial  of  the  City  Hall  states- 
men would  puzzle  most  persons  not 
familiar  with  Boston  English.  The 
trial  turns  on  ‘teams,’  and  a team 
means  In  Boston  what  it  does  not  mean 
elsewhere.  To  be  short  about  it,  in 
general  English  team  means  a pair  or 
set,  in  Boston  it  means  a freight 
wagon.  When  the  trial  deals  with  sin- 
gle teams  and  double  teams,  it  means 
wagons  drawn  by  a single  horse  or  a 
span  of  horses.  This  odd  use  of  the; 
word  ‘team’  is  hardly  recognized  by 
Bostonians  as  local  and  dialectic;  but 
it  is.  The  Park  Commissioners  pro-1 
hibit  ‘teaming’  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  meaning  that  freight  wagons 
must  keep  out  of  the  avenue,  while 
carriages  drawn  by  teams,  or  teams 
driven  by  gentlemen,  have  the  right  of 
way.  When  Boston  went  into  the  mu- 
nicipal ferry  business,  the  City  Council 
established  a tariff  of  tolls,  carefully! 
discriminating  between  carriages  (for 
persons)  and  teams  (for  merchandise). 
First  among  the  teams  figured  ‘carts 
and  wagons  drawn  by  one  horse.’ 


ers.  * * * There  appears  to  be  a 
I confident  expectation  that  this  place 
will  soon  exceed  any  city  in  the 
world.  * * * No  stranger  can  be 
here  a day,  and  converse  with  the 
proprietors,  without  conceiving  him- 
self in  the  company  of  crazy  people.” 
For  many  years  the  dream  of 
L’Enfant  was  unrealized.  In  1853 
the  charitable  and  pompous  Alfred 
Bunn  described  Washington  as  “one 
of  the  dirtiest  districts  imaginable, 
facetiously  called  the  ‘City  of  Mag- 
nificent Distances.’  * * * Still, 

standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol’ 
and  looking  over  the  gorgeous  pano- 
rama spread  out  before  the  eye,  it 
is  palpable  bow  splendid  a place  it 

might — let  us  hope  in  time  it  will 

become.”  Its  population  then  was 
about  40,000. 

The  dream  of  L’Enfant  has  at  last 
come  to  pass,  and  yet,  as  the  for- 


Gen.  Weyler  said  “I  don’t  care  very 
.much  if  the  people  of  Havana  don't 
eat  meat.”  Is  he  a vegetarian  in  dis- 
guise? Spaniards,  as  travelers  tell  us, 
live  chiefly  on  oily  beans,  cigarettes, 
garlic,  tafia,  fandangos  and  love,  with 
■ the  cuchlllo  or  Aibacete  snickersnee 
'beneath  the  scarlet  lined  cloak. 


The  people  of  Boston  will  be  driven 
to  vegetarianism  if  the  price  of  meat 
persists  in  staying  at  such  an  absurd 
height.  Beef  and  mutton  cost  more 
in  this  town  than  in  any  city  of  im- 
portance east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
j north  of  the  Potomac.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  If 
i ,they  prefer  to  be  robbed,  you  should 
1 not  blame  the  dealers. 


I The  late  Charlotte  Wolter  was  a re- 
markable actress.  She  lived  happily 
with  her  husband,  although  he  was  a 
nobleman. 


must  inform  you,  burglar-proof  electrlo 
bells 

e the  merest  shams  and  the  greatest  sells, 
d the  best  that  a man  could  ever  invent 
un  sure  I shall  be  able  to  circumvent. 

Bill  Stkes  the  Second. 


1111  talks  of  political  ills  and 
is.”  Hill?  David  B.  Hill?  Is 
till  alive? 


still  alive? 


. The 

Malden  Bridge  act,  passed  by  the  Gen- — ">  **— “ aa  me  ior- 

erai  Court  in  1787,  established  a toll  of!  eigner  asks,  where  is  his  name  hon- 
nine  pence  ‘for  each  team  drawn  by|ored  in  the  City  that  he  planned-' 

more  than  one  beast.'  An  act  of  1852  Trvor,  u.v  - . ' 

provides  toll  ‘for  loaded  teams  with  11  his  giave,  a few  miles  outside 
one  horse.’  This  local  metonymy  is  the  city,  is  unmarked,  unhonored. 

The  city  is  his  enduring  monu- 


not  without  reason.  Up  to  the  ~Revo- 1 ® l )S  blS  nionil- 

lution  wagons  for  merchandise  were  m_ent’  as  St‘  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  Ihat 


honor  of  the  Jubilee  many  will 
Knighted  by  the  Queen.”  It  is 
« hoped  thtk  Mr.  William  Wal- 
Astor  will  receive  the  reward 


rare  in  Boston,  the  usual  mode  of  I architect.  It  is  not,  unfortu- 

carrymg  freight  through  the  streets ! nately,  the  universal  custom  in  this 

earliest  Ume"!  horseTnd  caT  com  ^7  * ° "T*  diStingUlshed  citl' 
sisting  of  two  parts,  were  called  a ZeDS  by  namin"  Streets  or  squares 
team.  An  illustration  occurs  in  the  a^ter  them.  Monuments  are  not  al- 
Jown  Records  of  Sept.  27,  1641,  where  ways  given  to  the  deserving,  nor  are 

car”  arTusef  sy^ymausJy^When  if' *®  alWayS  a fittinS  tributa 

wagons  came  into  use,  they  were  called  t0  tbe  dead  0r  an  exhibition  of  the 
teams,  single  when  drawn  by  one  | hue  taste  of  the  living.  There  is  Wis- 
horse,  and  double  when  drawn  by  two  I <jom  as  well  as  cynicism  in  the  sav- 
horses.  Hence  the  odd  expression,  ‘a  I ing  of  Schopenhauer:  “To  erect  a 


They  are  again  praising  the  late  Lady 
Burton  for  burning  her  husband's  man- 
uscript “The  Scented  Garden. ’’  al- 
though her  act.  was  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  pieces  of  vandalism  known 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  “She  burnt  the  manu- 
script, leaf  by  leaf,”  says  her  latest 
defender.  The  inference  is  that  she 
read  each  page  slowly,  very  slowly. 


team  drawn  by  one  horse.’  The  odd- 
ity is  confined  to  Boston  and  vicinity, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  reached 
New  York.  In  fact,  a New  Yorker  can- 
not understand  the  sign  in  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  ‘no  teaming  allowed,’ 


monument  to  a man  in  his  lifetime 
is  as  much  as  declaring  that  pos- 
terity is  not  to  be  trusted  in  its  Judg- 
ment of  him.” 


I The  Pope’s  poem  has  led  some  to 
wonder  why  the  newspapers  discuss  the 
egg  question  at  length.  It  is  because 
the  egg  is  a very  serious  matter.  We 
doubt  if  even  the  egg  from  which  Helen 
burst  in  radiant  beauty  would  have 
'brought  as  fair  a price  in  the  market  as 
any  warranted  dozen.  You  will  find  in 
the  volume  of  strange  tales,  by  Mr.  II. 
G.  Wells  an  egg  that  has  just  passed 
the  line  described  as  "flavory,”  a singu- 
lar use  of  the  word.  The  Almanach 
des  Gourmands,  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  says  the  egg  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  gifts  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  man,  <and  it  mentions  543  differ- 
ent ways  of  cooking  eggs  in  France 
alone.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  it 
gives  no  clue  to  the  proper  length  of 
time  for  boiling  them. 


I’ 


A loci  and  lr> ng  welcome  to'Swnmi 
Saradananda.  We  have  chelus  and  ma- 
hatmas enough.  What  the  country  real- 
ly needs  in  these  hard  times  is  at  least 
one  Swaml  to  every  6000  Inhabitants. 
To  admit  swamls  free  of  duty  is  wise 
legislation. 


Peer*  thinkers  on  the  Pacific  coast 
regard  Sir.  Ambrose  Bierce  as  the  great- 
est living  litterateur.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting. therefore,  to  consider  his  short 
essay  on  the  art  of  library  criticism. 
•'The  regulation  book-whacker,"  says 
Mr.  Bierce  in  a fine  burst,  “is  the  anile, 
Jneulse,  nugacious  and  hebetudinous 
fabrication  of  some  celestial  futllltarian 
who.  sleeping  through  the  six  days  of 
creation,  awoke  to  a sluggish  activity 
on  the  seventh,  grabbed  the  first  gob  of 
mud  that  came  to  hand,  fashioned  it 
Into  an  amorphous  Thing,  and  finding 
all  existing  beasts  subject  to  Man  be- 
spoke for  it  a narrow  dominion  over  the 
tardy  mule.”  Here  are  the  sweetness 
and  light  lauded  by  Matthew  Arnold. 


■fcsotoTpn,  who  loiindedr  jllSI  bet  ore  his  I 
death,  the  Old  Man's  Home,  which  is 
delightfully  situated  near  a corner  of 
Newbury  and  Arlington  Streets. 


An  amiable  and  elegant  woman  told 
Mr.  de  Goncourt,  June  16,  1893,  that  one 
of  the  chief  amusements  in  Algiers  was 
to  visit  an  excavation  in  the  rock  near 
Bougie.  Shaded  by  an  enormous  castor- 
oil  plant,  a smoker  of  kif  smoked  thei'e 
all  the  day;  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
a cage  in  which  two  little  birds  beat 
their  wings,  and  he  in  ecstatic  trajice 
was  lmparadised. 


Mr.  Dooley  of  Chicago  was  in  fine 
form  last  Saturday.  “Moralities,  as 
Duffy's  son  says  that's  at  Saint  Igna- 
chius,  is  a rilitive  matter.  What's  good 
manners  back  In  th'  dumps  is  bad  man- 
ners in  Ashland  avnoo.  A Bohemian 
thinks  nawlhin'  iv  marryin'  his  grand- 
mother, but  other  people  have  betther 
taste.  'Tis  like  what  me  frind  Father 
Kelly  said  to  th'  man  that  come  to  him 
to  say  he'd  missed  mass.  ‘Well,’  says 
th'  good  man,  'if  'twas  in  th'  o!'  coun- 
thry  ye’d  be  excommunicated,  but,'  he 
says,  ‘in  partibus  infidelibus  'tis  an- 
other matther,  an'  I’ll  lave  ye  off  this 
time,’  he  says,  ‘on’y  don't  let  it  happen 
again.'  So.  if  th'  poor  an’  unidjacated 
live  amidst  th'  thievery  an’  corruption 
Iv  th’  r-rich  an'  idjacated,  its  no  won- 
dher  they  decide  wanst  in  a while  to 
open  a till  or  take  a leather.  But  if 
th'  bad  example  was  taken  away  fr’m 
thim  they'd  be  all  right.” 

mere  is  considerable  comment  in 
Italy  because  the  present  Italian 
Ambassador  in  Madrid  figures  in 
“Amata  Deselfie,”  a new  play  pro- 
duced in  Milan.  Many  consider  it 
reprehensible  to  represent  a still  liv- 
ing man,  especially  when  matters 
Intimately  connected  with  his  pri- 
vate life  are  exposed  to  the  audience. 
,We  remember  there  was  an  outcry 
here  when  President  Lincoln  was 
Introduced  in  a . melodrama  some 
years  after  his  assassination.  Gen. I 
Butler  contributed  to  the  amusc-l 
moot  in  ‘ 'Evangeline.” 

“Sarah  Grand’s  new  novel  will  be 
a study  of  a womap’^jifo  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.’*  ” And"  in-  bow 
• many  volumes? 


Palmyra**  prospect,  with  her  tumbling  walls, 
Huge  pile®  of  ruin  heap'd  on  every  side, 
From  each  beholder,  tears  of  pity  calls, 

Bad  monuments,  extending  far  and  wide. 

Yet,  far  more  dismal  to  the  patriots*  eye, 
l The  drear  remains  of  Charlestown’s  former 


Behind  whose  walls  did  hundred  warriors 

die. 

And  Britain's  centre  felt  the  fata.)  blow. 

To  see  a town  so  elegantly  form’d. 

Such  buildings  graced  with  every  curious 

jEpoil’d  In  a moment,  on  a sudden  storm'd, 

; Must  All  with  indignation  every  heart. 


an  excellent  day  for  reading 
Melville’s  “Israel  Potter.”  In 
ms  battle  Israel  was  a hero; 
to  aver  “that  considering  his 
in  the  woods  he  could  hardly 
rded  as  an  Inexperienced 


ibed  wit 
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hinting, 

that,  every  shot 

epaulette* 

1 grenadiers  re- 

his  rifle 

:,  would,  upon  a 

union,  have  procured  him  a 

And  when 

i after  fifty  years 
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HEROES  THAT 

It  is  a perhaps  inconsequential  fact 
that  Botolph.  a Saxon  word,  is,  accord-  , 
lng  to  Camden's  Remains,  contracted 
Into  Botall.  

To  quote  Camden  verbatim:  "Bo- 

tolph, Sax.  contracted  into  Botall,  Help 
ship,  as  Saylers  in  that  Age  were 
called  Botescarles.  In  part  it  is  an- 
swerable to  the  Greek  names,  Naupllus, 
Naumachius.” 

The  Saint  was  always  doing  good. 
Someone  gave  him  a piece  of  land,  “a 
forsaken  uninhabited  desert,  where 
nothing  but  devills  and  goblins  were 
thought  to  dwell”  (this  may  refer  to 
the  Back  Bay  in  its  early  years);  but 
St.  Botolphe,  with  the ‘virtue  and  sygne 
of  the  holy  crosse,  freed  it  from  the 
possession  of  those  hellish  inhabitants, 
and  built  a monasterie  on  man's  clubbe 
there.” 


June  17,  1895,  was  an  off  day  with  Mr, 
de  Goncourt.  “Sarcey  treats  me  as  a 
‘nfevrosfe’  that  should  be  pitied!  If  it 
is  he  that  represents  health  in  litera- 
ture. I congratulate  myself  on  repre- 
senting sickness.”  No,  no,  Mr.  de  Gon- 
court, this  is  not  an  excellent  brand  of 
repartee.  It  is  logy,  a cousin  of  “Is 
your  father  working?”  or  “How’s  your 
poor  feet?” 

“No  player,  caddie,  or  onlooker  should 
move  or  talk  during  a stroke.”  In 
this  golf  differs  from  whist. 

"Mr.  Faneiulli,  who  refused  to  lead 
certain  marches  by  Sousa,  Memorial 
Day,  will  be  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice.” They  never  fail  who  die  in  a 
great  cause.  

It  rained  the  15th,  St.  Vitus's  Day; 
will  it  rain  for  thirty  days  together? 


To  those  who  complain  of  the  thunder 
storms  this  month  and  wonder  why 
they  occur,  wo  recommend  the  opinion 
of  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  who,  as 
pastor  for  many  years  of  the  North 
Church  in  Boston,  was  well  asqualnted 
with  the  climate:  “It  is  not  heresie  to 
believe  that  Satan  has  sometimes  a 
great  operation  in  causing  thunder 
storms.  I know  this  Is  vehemently 
denied  by  some:  the  late  witch-advo- 
cates call  it  blasphemy;  and  an  old 
council  did  anathematize  the  men  that 
are  thus  perswaded;  but,  by  their  favor, 
an  orthodox  and  rational  man  may  Be 
of  the  opinion  that  when  the  devil  has 
before  him  the  vapors  and  materials 
out  of  which  the  thunder  and  lightning 
are  generated,  his  art  Is  such  as  that 
he  can  bring  them  into  form.  If 
chymlsts  can  make  their  aurum  ful- 
minans,  what  strange  things  may  this! 
infernal  chymlst  effect?” 


A contemporary  claims  passionately 
that  character  is  revealed  by  the  teeth. 
This  reminds  us  of  an  old  song  in 
which  are  these  lines: 

“For  she  used  to  live  in  Shinbone  Alley 
And  the  boys  all  called  her  Snag-toothed  | 

Sally.” 

Can  any  one  furnish  us  with  the  poem  ! 
complete? 

“Listener,”  don't  you  hear  Mt.  Wash- 
ington calling  to  you  for  help? 

F.  F.  writes:  “Interested  in  the  I 
Shaw  Memorial  inscription,  I happened 
to  consult  Larousse  ' for  information  \ 
concerning  the  motto  of  the  Cincinnati. 

1 found  this  amazing  version:  'Omnia 
vincit  sero  respubllca,’  which  I sup- 
pose may  be  translated,  'The  republic 
conquers  everything  too  late.’  Or  does 
'sero'  here  mean  by  or  to  or  for 
‘whey’?” 

— 

F.  H.  M.  writes,  apropos  of  Mr.  Ernst’s 
recent  article  concerning  the  use  of  the 
word  “team,”  "A  young  woman  here| 
asked  at  a livery-stable  for  'a  horse 
and  gentle  team  that  ladies  could 
drive.’  " 

Mr.  Ernst  writes:  “Your  reference  to  i 
the  Northumberland  use  of  team,  In 
the  sense  of  ‘an  ox-chaln  passing  from 
yoke  to  yoke,’  points  to  the  original  of 
the  English  use  of  team.  It  meant  any- 
thing (chain,  rope,  yoke,  etc.)  that  tied 
two  anipials  together  for  work.  For 
short,  team  soon  came  to  mean  a set 
of  oxen,  asses,  or  athletes.  The  Boston 
use  of  team  for  cart  or  freight  wagon 
lis  Interesting,  In  that  It  marks  an  ad- 
vance In  language,  not  an  Irregularity, 
much  less  any  atavism.  Our  groat 
'scholars  who  measure  Americanisms  by  I 
the  English  standard  put  the  cart  be- 
fore Lhe  horse.” 
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A body  falling  freely  from  rest  acquires 
a velocity  which  Is  equal  to  the  product  of 
32.2  and  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
the  motion  has  lasted. 

A body  falling  freely  from  rest  will.  In  a 
given  number  >t  seconds,  move  over  a dls- 
tari"-  which  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
square  of  the  number  of  seconds  by  16.1. 

We  publish  today  two  accounts  of 
falls  from  heights  They  will  be  of  | 
especial  interest  to  I’rof.  Langley,  Prof. 


Thurston,  Mr.  Chanute,  Mr.  Hiram  S. 
Maxim,  Mr.  James  Means,  and'  the 
readers  of  the  Aeronautical  Annual. 
All  they  that  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
elevators  will  find  food  for  thought  In 
these  narrations. 


The  first  was  written  by  “Q”  exclu- 
I sively  for  the  Journal.  We  publish  it 
without  note  or  comment,  verbatim  et 
literatim.  It  was  written  on  the  back 
of  a calendar  for  April. 

FELD  A MILE. 

we  ware  in  a Bar  room  in  Boston  tellin 
Storys  about  falls  Sayes  Paddy  Ryan  I 
fell  three  Storys  and  never  was  hurt 
how  was  that  Sayes  Big  Mike'  you  Must 
fall  easy  I fell  In  a pile  of  shavens  that 
Nothen  says  Andy  Scanlon  I fell  a Mile 
and  was  not  hurted  why  did  you  not 
say  five  Com  on  Boys  sayes  another  it 
time  to  leave  wait  to  I tell  you  says 
Scanlon  thin  you!  believe  go  ahead  the 
ail  shouted  with  the  aprovel  of  the 
Man  behind  the  Bar.  well  says  he  I 
was  hoden  Bricks  at  Harvard  Collages 
I had  to  climb  a ladder  three  Storys  as 
I was  going  up  a pair  of  horses  and 
cartage  drove  up  under  the  ladder  the 
all  got  out  and  left  the  earige  when  I 
was  to-  top  one  of  the  wrungs  of  ladder 
Broke  and  down  I goes  into  the  Cariage 
j it  was  Covered  one  as  It  Happned  away 
I went  the  horses  at  full  speed  and  never 
sloped  till  the  reached  Porters  Station 
j when  taken  out  I was  all  right  but  the 
! top  of  the  Cariage  was  smashed  and  I 
; was  a Mile  away  from  whara  I fell  let 
us  have  another  Drink  after  that  sayes 
the  Bar  man 

We  English  the  other  story  from  the 
French  of  Jules  Renard.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  style  is  more  artificial, 
but  in  each  instance  there  is  the  flavor 
of  indisputable  truth. 

THE  TURKEY  MAN. 

After  long  observations  of  the  flight 
of  his  turkeys,  Jaques  Fe'i  said  to  him- 
self one  day: 

I “Why  should  I not  also  fly?  This  is 
j not  a bad  idea  when  one  has  wings,  and 
I if  I whish,  one  of  my  flock  will  lend 
j me  his.” 

But  he  first  tried  beating  the  air  with 
! his  arms,  and  he  flapped  so  fast  that 
he  made  wind  and  dust  all  around  him. 
His  feet  went  of  their  own  accord,  and 
Jaques  used  them  as  though  he  were 
a swimmer. 

Then  he  broke  the  two  wings  of  a 
turkey  who  was  about  to  die,  and,  fix- 
ing them  solidly  to  his  elbows,  he  began 
to  fly. 

He  ran  and  bounded  over  the  meadow, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crazed  turkeys,  one 
of  whom,  wounded,  kept  whirling  about, 
red  with  blood,  and  at  intervals  he  sat 
down  hard,  to  look  about  him. 

“This  is  all  right”  he  said;  “now  I 
can  risk  myself.” 

He  chose  an  old  willow  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  It  was  easy  to  climb  by 
means  of  the  knots  on  the  trunk.  The 
branchless  top  was  like  unto  a little 
natural  platform. 

Below,  the  muddy  stream  seemed  to 
sleep  a deep  sleep,  and  with  its  light 
and  quickly  disappearing  ripples  to 
smile  at  its  dreams. 

“If  I should  miss  the  first  time,”  said 
Jaques,  “I  should  merely  take  a bath, 
and  I can  easily  stand  a fall  to  the 
1 bottom  of  this  good  bed.” 

He  was  ready. 

The  turkeys,  glouglotting,  stretched 
their  necks  toward  him,  and  the  one 
with  the  broken  wings  died  on  a patch 
of  grass. 

“One!"  said  Jaques  up  in  the  tree,  . 
with  elbows  spread,  heels  together,  ' 
eyes  toward  the  clouds  which  he  would 
perhaps  join. 

“Two!”  he  said,  with  a long  breath. 
And  without  saying  “Three,”  reso- 
lutely threw  himself  into  the  air,  be- 
tween sky  and  water,  Jaques  Pel, 
who  watched  turkeys  and  has  not  since 
been  seen. 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  is  a singularly 
■appropriate  place  for  the  meeting  of 
Good  Templars.  The  beer  is  very  bad 
there. 

Gen.  Rebillot,  75  years  of  age,  fought 
a duel  the  16th.  Is  this  a case  of 
better  late  than  never? 


Now  that  Barnato  is  dead,  the  Bar- 
nett family  bids  fair  to  outnumber  the 
Smiths. 


The  Saturday  Review,  which  is  al- 
ways a-sneering  at  “the  American  lan- 
guage,” published  in  an  editorial  article 
June  6 the  hideous  term  “palntress”. 
It  may  yet  speak  of  “machinist”  and 
“machlniste”.  By  the  way,  we  read  in 
a contemporary  that  Mr.  Clasper  is 
“the  premier  boat  builder”  in  England. 
We  infer  from  this  that  he  Is  the  first 
In  his  business;  but  why  does  not  our 
contemporary  say^so. 

Time  and  the  Hour  calls  for  civet,  for 
It  finds  Mr.  Crane’s  “Third  Violet”  low, 

| low,  low,  very  low.  Tony  Lumpkin’s 
friend  was  pained  equally  at  any  thing 
that  was  low. 

E.  H.  wishes  to  know  why  the  value 
of  palmistry  Is  not  fully  recognized  and 
why  the  science  is  not  taught  In  the  | 
public  schools.  It  is  taught  In  certain  j 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in 
many  States— with  the  aid  of  a ferule. 


re  now  produce  exhibit  843,  and 
take  occasion  to  say  that  we  shall  not 
; publish  after  today  in  this  column  any 
1 comment  whatsoever  on  the  Shaw  me- 
morial Inscription.  Miss  L.  E.  W. 
writes  to  the  Journal:  “In  Harkness's 
Latin  Grammar,  18S1-18S6,  page  307, 
please  find  this:  'In  special  construc- 
tions, the  Infinitive  has  nearly  the  force 
of  a dative  of  purpose  or  end  • • • 
Ex.  2,  with  transitive  verbs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  accusative:  “Pecus  egit 

altos  vlsere  montes”— He  drove  his  herd 
i to  visit  the  lofty  mountains.'  ‘He  leaves 
J all  things  to  guard  the  State.’  ‘To 
j serve’  Is  not  given  among  the  deflni- 
] tions  of  'servare,'  the  word  used  in  the 
l motto  of  the  Cincinnati.  May  it  not 
j be  that  they  knew  what  they  wished  to 
say,  and  how  to  say  it  as  well  as 
critics  of  the  present  time?” 

PISTOLS  AND  COFFEE. 

The  recent  duel  near  Paris — we 
mean  the  most  famous,  for  there 
have  been  several  the  past  month— 
has  provoked  much  discussion  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  such  affairs 
and  the  comparative  amount  of  dan- 
ger to  the  combatants.  Rochefort 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Second  Empire  the  law 
/against  dueling  was  enforced  more 
strictly  than  it  is  now  under  Presi- 
dent Faure,  and  affairs  of  honor 
were  settled  by  rapier  or  pistol  with 
the  utmost  secrecy.  4 | 

We  laugh  at  the  survival  of  duel- 
ing across  the  Atlantic,  for  we  are 
a forgetful  nation.  It  was  not  very 
many  years  ago  that  Buckle,  consid- 
ering the  causes  and  effects  of  duel- 
ing, wrote  as  follows:  “Of  all  the 

vices  natural  to  a modem  Republic, 
dueling  is  the  most  brutal  and  lhe 
most  constant.  It  is  the  last  re- 
source of  a baffled  coward.  It  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  generous 
spirit  of  antiquity,  but  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.” In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
there  were  fought  in  1834  more  duels 
than  there  are  days  in  the  year; 
fifteen  on  one  Sunday  morning.  Miss 
Martiueau,  who  makes  this  state- 
ment, adds:  “In  1835  there  were  102^ 
duels  fought  in  that  city  between  lhe 
1st  of  January  and  the  end  of  April; 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  §liootiug 
in  a quarrel.”  Nor  is  it  so  many 
years  ago  that  duels  between  public 
men  were  fought  in  this  country 
without  exciting  surprise. 

When  Buckle  wrote  that  dueling 
was  most  constant  in  the  United 
States  his  statement  was  probably 
supported  by  authority;  but  why 
should  this  vice  he  “natural  to  a 
modern  Republic”?  Was  the  prac- 
tice unknown  in  England  when  he 
wrote?  Look  over  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  Punch,  and  see  the  strong 
cartoons  directed  against  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  other  influential 
men  who  winked  at  dueling  if  they 
did  not  actually  encourage  it.  Was 
there  no  meeting  on  the  field  in  Ger- 
many? Read  the  biting  attack  of 
Schopenhauer  against  the  custom. 
He  claims  that  the  whole  code  of 
“knightly  honor”  was  utterly  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  always  took  a 
natural  and  unprejudiced  view  of 
human  affairs.  “A  blow  In  the  face 
was  to  them  a blow  and  nothing 
more,  a trivial  physical  injury; 
whereas  the  moderns  make  a catas- 
trophe out  of  it,  a theme  for  a trag- 
edy.” But  ho  directs  his  argument 
against  public  opinion  in  Gorman 
kingdoms  and  principalities;  he  does 
not  point  his  moral  by  American 
practices. 

Is  it  true  that  the  tendency  of  eiv- 
| ilizatlon  is  to  increase  timidity? 
There  are  even  now  sporadic  in- 
stances of  the  dueling  habit  in  the 
I South  and  the  West;  the  shooting  | 
affrays  in  the  far  West  seldom  rise  j 
to  the  dignity  of  the  duel;  but  the  1 
practice  is  no  longer  in  fashion  in 
the  country  at  large.  Has  increased  I 
civilization  brought  with  it  increased 
timidity?  Has  the  American  sense  , 
of  humor  laughed  away  the  code?  ] 
Or  is  there  not  the  sensible  convic- 1 
tion  that  there  are  few  private  differ-  j 
ences  or  wrongs  which  call  impera- 
tively for  murder  according  to  fixed  | 
and  genteel  rules? 
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© present  aprc  Judges  of  the  Knell t ton  of 
f ah  we  Judge  of  the  condition  of  cats— 
j he  sleekness,  the  gloss  of  their  coats. 
<*©,  in  even  what  is  called  a respectable 
t of  life,  with  men  of  shallow  pockets  and 
principles,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
telr  success  that.  If  they  would  obtain 
n hundred  per  annum,  they  must,  at 
look  8s  if  they  were  In  receipt  of  thlr- 

0 hundred.  Very  many  stoical  priva- 
are  endured  for  this  great  purpose, 
many  a fine  hungry  fellow  carries  his 
r upon  his  back— his  breakfast  tn  his 
■r—  his  supper  In  his  boots!  The  Hot- 

1 la  not  the  only  human  animal  that 
is  itself  with  the  cost  of  bowels. 

Is  profound  reflection  has  nothing 

* with  any  light  thoughts  that  may 
w.  And  to  several  correspondents, 
ask  the  source  of  these  paragraphs  I 
gate  and  why  we  do  not  assign 

. to  their  respective  authors,  we 
i this  reply:  We  do  not  propose 
ratify  wanton  curiosity,  and  at 
am?  time  we  reserve  the  privilege 
rcaslonally  trying  our  own  hand 
.ese  "quotations."  Many  have  con- 
ted;  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Vance 
ipson;  from  Jules  Laforgue  to 
nus  Ward;  from  Dr.  Watts  to  the 
ile  poet  of  the  variety  theatre, 
irae  instances  leading  politicians 
wealthy  merchants  and  scholars 
s Commonwealth  have  constructed 
aragraphs,  at  our  earnest  solicita- 
It  Is  the  tendency  of  the  period 
rrah  for  any  poem,  prose  article, 

•e,  statue,  piece  of  music  that  is 
ork  of  anyone  reputed  great.  We 

• that  the  thought,  reflection,  sug- 
■n  printed  at  the  head  of  this 
n should  rest  on  its  own  merit. 
ie  is  obliged  to  approve  of  it;  no 
s obliged  to  read  it.  Long  ago 
ftermined  to  stand  upon  Josh 
l’s  platform,  "which  that  gentle- 
Jefined  to  be  the  liberty  of  say- 
pything  he  pleased  about  any- 


thout  considering  himself  at 
nsible." 

urea  

temporary  was  deeply  moved 
Secretary  Long  wore  a straw 
iontn  he  Was  011  the  battleship 
iij  Tsetts  last  Thursday.  “A  plain 
citizen,  walking  down  to  his 
a straw  hat.”  What  would 
I jmporary  have  had  him  wear? 
rred*c°ck?  Something  imposing 
3os-  ather  in  it?  A Scotch  cap? 
Secretary  Long  is  an  emi- 
nsible  man.  It  was  a hot  day 
lit  wore  a straw  hat.  Whether 
tal;  was  bought  for  the  occasion 
hedi  from  the  family  storage 
^_se  is  no  one’s  business. 

.ns. 

332,!glish  do  not  stand  in  such  awe 
!!_  public  men.  The  Bishop  of 
u«yd  wrote  a hymn  for  the  Jubi- 
per  nksgiving  service  tomorrow, 
fa  e Saturday  Review  praise  it 
s il  is  the  work  of  a Bishop  who 
tten  one  or  two  good  hymns? 
"The  ‘Diamond  Jubilee  Hymn,’ 
[^s  to  be  inflicted  upon  church- 
jot  * * is  a miserably  poor  pro- 
i * * * In  the  present  exam- 
3 Lordship'  has  aimed  at  the 
r-ng  commonplace,  and  hit  it.  He 
isen  a trivial  metre,  full  of  dou- 
d mes,  which  in  our  language  are 
, . rly  awkward  and  difficult  un- 
£ the  hands  of  a Swinburne;  and 
s not  a fine  line  or  a suggestive 
.U  in  the  whole  wretched  piece  of 
el.  ^ It  is  too  bad  that  so  poor 
g should  be  practically  forced  by 
city  upon  the  clergy  and  people.” 

|you  express  surprise.  Misj  Eus- 
because  Mr.  Peter  MaJher,  the  ac- 
lshed  pugilist,  has  procured  a 
ige  license.  Pugilists,  as  well  as 
mortals,  long  for  life  in  its  full- 
experience.  In  their  profession 
[9  Is  often  of  inestimable  advan- 
witness  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons,  who 
■d  and  counseled  her  gallant  hus- 
ln,  the  ring.  And  then  it  is  well 
.hey  should  at  times  know  fear. 

Laurence  Hutton  was  honored  by 
iton  with  a degree,  presumably  as 
Hard  for  literary  success.  Mr. 
is  a very  aimable  gentleman, 
ornamental  pillar  in  the  Play- 
w York.  He  has  compiled  indus- 
and  said  pleasant  things  about 
|oks.  Can  you  put  your  finger  on 
igenlous  or  memorable  page  of 
nn?  It  is  becoming  more  and 
of  an  honor  to  be  undecorated 
n titled. 

be  it  from  us  to  ignore  the  many 
of  Miss  Wormeley's  translation 
Izac;  but  we  cannot  join  in  the 
>hout.  "Behold  the  standard  Bal- 
English.”  Miss  Wormeley  in  her 
is  work  suffered  at  times  from 
Cngland  prudery,  especially  in  her 
’.ent  of  the  adventures  of  Lucien 
tbcmprg  and  Esther.  Controlled 
is  sad  affliction  she  expurgated, 
sure  an  admirer  has  substituted 
xpurgated”  this  beautiful  phrase, 
interposes  nothing  between  Bal- 
nd  the  English  reader,  nothin^ 
'han  the  thin,  veil  which  the  best 


of  translators  must  always  throw  over1 
his  work.  "Must  always."  Yes  as 
long  as  prudery  reigns. 

The  United  States  once  sent  to  Eae- 
and  a Mintetre  who  was  deeply  versed 
n poker.  He  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  game  throughout  London  Do  the 
English  realize  that  Ambassador  Hav 
wRh  th  a thcoroticaJ  acquaintance 
I ..  ,ho  Sranie?  years  ago  he 

| wrote  a poem  entitled,  “Ye  GambolierV 
i-fere  are  sample  verses: 

I WYe  clSmf.i  ,QUeenS'  a3  we"  «■  Knaves, 
re  Gambol ier  cloth  Deal- 

! He  lives  on  Stakes,  but  doeth  not 
Aught  for  ye  public  Weal. 

Full  oft.  ye  merrle  Gambollor 
| In  gay  attire  is  seen; 

Te  sportive  cuss  doth  love  to  Play 
And  Gambol  on  ye  Green. 

I • * ♦ 

No  storms  appall  ye  Oamhotler, 

| For  winds  he  doth  not  reek;  ’ 

. For  he  is  ever  on  ye  Seize. 

And  traveleth  on  ye  Deck. 

Ever  ye  swifter  passeth  he 
Ye  more  he  tags  behind, 

And  eke  more  sharply  doth  he  See 
When  he  is  Going  Blind. 

Thomas  Nast  illustrated  sympatheti 
187’’  th'S  P°em  in  his  -Almanac  to 

SULLIVAN'S  BALLET. 

“ Victoria  and  Merrie  England”  as 
Produced  at  the  Alhambra,  Lon- 
don. • 


The  following  description  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  new  ballet,  produced 
at  the  Alhambra,  London,  May  25,  is 
taken  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
‘‘Under  the  title  'Victoria  and  Merrie 
England,’  a grand  national  ballet,  the 
scenario  by  Carlo  Coppi,  the  music  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  was  produced  last 
night  at  the  Alhambra.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  no  expense  was  spared 
over  making  the  thing  as  gorgeous  and 
as  attractive  as  could  possibly  be,  and 
it  is  also  to  be  recorded  that  a very 
great  triumph  was  secured.  Indeed, 
from  the  beginning,  the  verdict  was 
never  for  a moment  in  doubt.  Both 
composer  and  the  arranger  of  the  sce- 
nario had  wisely  worked  for  a crescen- 
do effect,  so  that  the  patriotic  outburst 
at  the  end  was  thi  signal  for  storm 
after  storm  of  applause.  Rarely  indeed 
has  so  completely  beautiful  a ballet  in 
Its  scenario  been  put  upon  any  Eng- 
lish stage.  We  were  taken  through 
the  agreeable  open-air  or  jovial  asso- 
ciations of  many  periods  in  English  his- 
tory, through  a Druid  scene,  a coming- 
of-age  scene,  a May-day  scene,  a forest 
scene,  including  a representation  of 
the  legend  of  Herne  the  Hunter,  a scene 
of  Castle  festivities,  And  flnaUy  the 
Coronation  scene  of  the  present  reign, 
and  a massing  of  troops,  to  express 
Britain’s  glory  of  1897.  Who  could  de- 
sire more?  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  music 
deserves  both  attention  and  serious 
criticism.  It  first  impresses  you  as 
amazingly  brilliant  and  clever,  inex- 
haustibly fertile,  and  instinct  through-  1 
out  with  the  most  singular  ingenuity,  j 
humor,  and  resource.  But  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  leave  it  at  that  a few 
extra  considerations  may  be  offered.  In  I 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  remem-  1 
her  the  precise  limits  of  the  form  with 
which  the  musician  was  supplied.  The 
ballet  is,  of  course,  chiefly  an  excuse 
for  these  two  things— dance  and  pictori- 
al effect.  The  serious  element  of  high 
drama— be  it  tragic,  lyrical  or  sen- 
timental—is  withdrawn  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  written  libretto,  and  the 
artist  is  compelled  to  the  use  of  the 
lightest  and  most  tripping  measures, 
to  strong  and  emphatic  rhythms,  and  to 
the  mere  purely  obvious  ides  of  musical 
description.  Anything  like  what  may 
be  supposed  to  be  difficult  melody— the 
I melody,  for  example,  of  Isolde’s  Lie- 
ibestod— is  as  entirely  out  of  place  here 
as  a flower  would  be  out  of  place  in 
nature  If  covered  with  artificial  fra- 
grance, however  exquisite  the  scent  may 
be.  The  ballet.  In  a word,  has  for  its 
object  pure  amusement;  here  is  none 
of  the  pity  and  terror  of  the  higher 
drama;  difficulty  and  obscurity  are 
here  exiled.  How  to  amuse  within  such 
|limits.  therefore,  without  any  vulgar- 
ity, as  a negative  virtue,  and  with 
delicacy,  refinement,  humor  and  exqui- 
site skill  as  positive  virtues  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  musician  who  undertakes 
to  write  ballet,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  amuse  under  those  conditions  the 
quality  of  a hundred  recent  quasi- 
variety  shows  in  London  has  abun- 
dantly proved.  That  Sullivan  has  ac- 
complished his  task  with  this  delicacy, 
this  refinement,  this  humor,  and  this 
exquisite  skill  is  no  less  than  the  bare 
truth.  This  is  music  veritably  and 
charmingly  at  play.  It  is  not  trivial— 
and  triviality  is  the  accusation  which 
the  very  serious  person  is  likely  to 
make  against  It — because  being  neither 
commonplace  nor  vulgar,  but  shining 
with  a very  original  spirit,  it  exact- 
ly fulfils  the  far  from  trjvial  alms 
and  ambitions  of  the  dSmpostr.  Deli- 
cacy, and  the  deliberate  and  right 
choice  of  a certain  scale  upon  which  to 
work  cannot  be  identified  with  triv- 
iality. You  might  just  as  fruitfully  ac- 
cuse Henry  Y’lII.’s  Chapel  of  triviality 
because  it  is  not  as  large  as  Cologne 
Cathedra!.  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
Sullivan  has  succeeded  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a national  ballet.  In  the  best 
meaning  of  the  somewhat  outworn 
phrase,  the  spirit  of  the  thing  is  Eng- 
lish throughout.  One  feels  assured  that 


Wagner,  iGiq  >o  much- nMmlrttl  TIT 8 
kind  of  national  expression  In  music, 

and  who,  for  example, ( praised  Auber 
with  so  lavish  an  enthusiasm  when  that 
composer  expressed  the  national  spirit 

of  his  own  French  race  and  country 
in  his  ’Masanlello,’  would  have  re- 
joiced in  tills  music.  It  is.  in  a word, 
the  frankest  and  most  transparent  ex- 
pression of  English  sentiment  and  Eng- 
lish feeling,  fresh,  free,  and  Indepen- 
dent. With  infinite  humor  Sullivan  has 
■aid  hands  upon  national  tunes  here 
and  there  to  point  his  moral  and  to 
adorn  his  tale;  but  admirably  appro- 
priate as  these  are.  and  delightful  for 
the  moment  of  their  intrusion,  it  is  not 
on  these  that  the  composer  depends 
for  his  success  in  expounding  and  utter- 
ing the  music  just  of  these  English 
fields  and  trees,  skies  and  (lowers,  and 
this  English  bravery,  and  historical 
past.  That  has  come  because  he  has, 
through  the  strength  of  the  influence 
to  which  he  has  surrendered  himself, 
arrived  at  the  sincerest  expression  of 
his  own  personality.  Among  the  par- 
ticular pieces  In  which  this  verdict 
finds  Its  plainest  reasonableness  are  the 
Morrice  Dance,  which  files  with  light- 
ness, and  which,  like  Shakspeare's  Fen- 
ton, ’smols  April  and  May’  find  'talks 
holiday;'  the  Maypole  Dance,  a delight- 
ful running  jig,  twisting  and  turning 
in  beautiful  little  phrases  that  twinkle 
with  laughter;  and  a very  graceful 
dance  for  nymphs— music  once  more 
which  irresistibly  recalls  Shakspeare 
and  his 

Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  yourselves  in 
order  set; 

Ami  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns 
be, 

To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 

A Fugue  and  Comic  Dance  in— curious 
audacity !— what  may  be  described  as 
fantastic  counterpoint  are  among  the 
'triumphant  humorous  successes  of  the 
ballet,  while  the  page  immediately  pre- 
ceding them,  tiie  approach  of  the  peas- 
antry, is  one  of  the  loveliest  fragmen- 
tary inspirations  that  have  ever  come 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
The  finale,  too.  with  its  massing  and 
skilful  combination  of  national  songs 
including,  as  a motive  for  the  entry  of 
the  Volunteers,  Sullivan’s  own  famous 
’For  He  Himself  Has  Said  It,’  from 
’Pinafore,’  and  ending  with  the  Nation- 
al Anthem,  is  as  finely  stirring  and 
emotional  a conclusion  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  The  whole  of  the  Herne  the 
Hunter  legend  is  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  the  Castle  scenes  full  of  insight 
and  vitality.  But  these  are  only  par- 
ticular examples  of  the  general  success 
(which  we  have  described.  As  to  the 
performance,  it  suffices  to  say  that 
it  was  worthy  of  the  composer  and  his 
work.  Signorina  Legnani  danced  with 
more  than  her  customary  skill  and 
grace,  and  Miss  Julie  Seale  achieved 
a notable  success  as  the  Jester  in  the 
Castle  scene.  The  ensemble  was  be- 
yond praise;  it  tvas  as  perfect  in  every 
way;  and  the  Coronation  Tableau  a 
representation  of  Parris’s  well-known 
picture,  was  excellent  in  effect.  The 
final  scene  deserved  all  the  enthusiasm 
it  evoked.” 
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WHITMAN  AGAIN. 


Mr.  Laurens  Maynard  of  this  city 
has  just  published  a singular  little 
book  entitled  “Calamus.”  The  title 
is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Whitman 
as  the  title  of  a section  of  little 
poems  in  “Leaves  of  Grass”  which 
'sing  the  praise  of  manly  friendships 
and  encourage  the  establishment  in 
ithis  country  of  “the  institution  of 
the  dear  love  of  comrades.”  To  some 
this  section  has  been  and  is  inex- 
plicable. Itaffalovich  has  given  an 
explanation,  which,  although  written 
in  good  faith  and  without  the  inten- 
! tion  of  injuring  the  memory  of  the 
poet,  is  nevertheless  unpleasant. 
But  this  little  book  published  by  Mr. 
Maynard  throws  much  light  on  the 
poems  as  well  as  on  the  lovable  and 
generous  nature  of  the  poet  himself. 

“Calamus”  is  a series  of  letters 
written  during  the  years  1868-18.80 
by  Whitman  to  a young  friend,  .air. 
Peter  Doyle.  This  Irishman  by 
birth,  now  fifty  years  old,  was  a 
horse  car  conductor  in  Washington 
when  Whitman  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  liim.  In  1872  he 
worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road as  baggage  master,  and  we  are 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  still 
Ij  a railroad  man.  No  answers  by  M r. 

f-'oyle  to  Whitman’s  letters  are  pult- 
ished  in  this  book,  yet,  as  John 
Addington  Symonds  said,  “probably 
to  most  readers  they  would  not  ap- 
pear highly  interesting,  for  it  is  clear 
jhe  was  only  an  artless  and  uncul- 
jtured  workman.” 

j The  letters  of  Whitman  are  per- 
Ihaps  the  most  singularly  intimate 
that  have  been  written  by  man  to 
man.  They  are  parental,  brotherly, 
sentimental  but  without  mawkish- 
ness. Their  naivete  is  evidently 
without  premeditation,  for  surely 
there  was  no  idea  of  a future  pub- 
lisher. Whitman  not  only  gave  Mr. 
Doyle  sane  advice;  he  sent  him 
clothes,  books,  money,  and  often,  no 
doubt  at  personal  sacrifice;  he  tried 


In  a quiet  way  to  ed ucatft'bTin  men-  1 

tally  and  morally.  Hoiflrthe  letter, 

for  instance,  where  lie  reasons  with 
him  against  thought  or  even  Idle 
talk  of  suicide;  his  sturdy  encour- 
agement when  Mr.  Doyle  lost  Ills 
job— “Dear  Pete,  whatever  happens, 
in  sucli  ups  and  downs,  you  must  try 
to  meet  it  with  a stout  heart;  as  long 
as  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  you 
health,  strength,  and  a clear  con- 1 
science,  let  other  things  do  their 
worst.”  lie  tells  him  of  Ids  simple  i 
amusements,  his  trips  to  Providence 
and  Denver,  his  desolation  aflor  his 
mother’s  death,  his  aches  and  pain, 
the  “lovely  broiled  steak”  and  the  ' 
•‘splendid  lmcWvheat  cakes”  he  rel- ! 
isiied  so  kceiHf;  he  speaks  occa- 
sionally of  hisMtwn  works — as  in  a 
letter  dated  M8t;S,  New  York— 

1 here  is  a pretty  strong  enmity 
here  toward  me  and  ‘Leaves'  of 
Grass’  among  certain  classes;  not 
only  that  it  is  a great  mess  of  crazy 
talk  and  hard  words  all  tangled  up 
without  sense  or  meaning  (which,  by 
the  by,  is,  I believe,  your  judgment 
about  it)”;  every  now  and  then  he 
gives  a thumb-nail  sketch  of  some 
sight  in  city  or  country;  but  the  chief 
Interest  taken  by  him  when  ho 
; writes  is  in  “Pete’s”  welfare. 

There  is  a picture  of  Mr.  Doyle 
taken  with  Whitman,  and  there  is 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Doyle  written 
by  the  editor,  Dr.  It.  M.  Bucke,  one 
of  Whitman’s  literary  executors. 
The  much-loved  “Pete”  appears  to 
answer  fully  Symoud’s  description, 
but  though  artless  he  is  very  honest, 
and  though  he  may  be  uncultured, 
he  has  native  shrewdness  and  force. 

“I  do  not  ever  for  a minute  lose 
the  old  man,”  said  Mr.  Doyle  to  Dr. 
Bucke.  “He  is  always  near  by. 
When  I am  in  trouble— in  a crisis— 

I ask  myself,  ‘What  would  Walt 
have  done  under  these  circum- 
stances?’ aDd  whatever  I decide 
Walt  would  have  done  that  I do.” 

Mr.  Doyle  was  not  the  only  simple, 
hard-working  man  thus  esteemed 
and  cared  for  by  Whitman.  There 
were  previous  friendships  equally 
warm  and  tender,  as  Dr.  Bucke 
points  out.  Omnibus-drivers,  horse- 
car  conductors,  pilots,  ferrymen, 
train-hands,  were  always  dear  to  the 
poet  of  democracy,  who— oh  ironical 
fate!— as  a poet  is  held  in  highest 
regard  by  the  aristocrats  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  letters  to  Mr.  Doyle 
there  are  constantly  greetings  and 
messages  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

The  tremendous  vitality  of  Whitman 
before  he  was  stricken  by  tlV;  paral- 
ysis which  was  the  result  of  his 
nursing  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War,  drew  him  to  men  of 
(sturdiness  and  out-door  life.  There 
1 was  a rare  magnetism  in  the  poet 
that  in  turn  drew  toward  him  all 
those  who  were  simple  and  honest, 

| whether  they  were  men  of  culture, 

I laborers,  or  little  children.  There  is  I 
deep  meaning  in  the  lines  of  his  mas-  j 
terpiece: 

"No  shuttered  room  or  school  can  commune 
with  me, 

But  roughs  and  little  children  better  than 
they. 

The  young  mechanic  is  closest  to  me,  he 
knows  me  pretty  well. 

The  woodman  that  takes  his  axe  and  jug 
I with  him  shall  take  me  with  him  all 
day, 

The  farmboy  plowing  In  the  field  feels 
| good  at  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
j In  vessels  that  sail  my  words  must  sail;  I 
with  fishermen  and  seamen  and 
love  them.” 

And  yet  for  this  democratic  life, 
and  for  the  expression  of  such  prin- 
ciples, Whitman  was  often  mocked 
and  derided.  In  certain  ways  his 
poetic  thought  was  Grecian;  and  in 
his  attachments  for  men  and  the 
openness  of  affectionate  express!  m, 
he  was  also  Grecian,  a Greek  of  the 
eailiet  years,  when  warriors  were 
j inspired  by  the  thought  of  comrade- 
ship. These  letters  to  Mr.  Doyle 
(prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that 
Whitman’s  attitude  was  not  a pose, 
that  he  lived  daily  that  which  lie 
wrote  and  preached.  In  these  letters 
we  learn  little  of  Whitman  the  poet 
but  we  learn  much  of  Whitman  the 
man;  and  there  is  nothing  that  les- 


sens  our  admiration  for  his  charac- 
ter. In  distress  and  poverty  he  did 
not  whine;  poor  as  lie  was  he  always 
had  sonaethin^  to  spare  for  others;  | 
wretched  as  lie  was  in  body  he  was  | 
thoughtful  of  the  wants  of  those 
about  him  whatever*  their  condition.  | 
Xo  lover  of  Whitman  can  afford  to 
ho  without  this  book.  And  to  those 
who  know  him  only  by  gossip,  gibe 
or  cool,  indifferent  review,  “Cala- 
mus'’ will  be  a revelation. 

■ "Canierado!  This  is  no  book. 

Who  touches  this,  touches  a man." 

ABOUT  MUSIC.- 


Recent  Concerts  and 
Operas  in  London. 

Mr.  Runciman  Talks  of  Brahms 
and  Tschaikowsky. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


There  have  been  many  concerts  the 
last  month  In  London,  so  many  that  the 
critics  of  the  leading  newspapers  have 
not  pretended  to  hear  them  all. 

Mr.  Johann  Kruse  gave  his  first  con- 
cert there  June  1.  There  are  musicians 
here  who  remember  him  well  as  the 
concertmaster  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra In  Berlin.  He  was  born  at  Mel- 
bourne. whither  his  father  had  wan- 
dered from  Hannover,  March  23,  1859. 
It  was  about  1876  he  went  to  Berlin  to 
study  under  Joachim.  In  1892  he  went 
to  Bremen.  Of  late  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Joachim  Quartet.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  Kruse  was  an  ex- 
cellent pianist,  and  when  he  first  went 
to  Berlin,  he  hesitated  between  the  fid- 
dle and  the  piano.  Joachim  was  very 
fond  of  him  from  the  beginning,  and, 
Indeed.  Kruse  has  been  a gTeat  favorite 
In  Berlin.  I recollect  that  when  Rubin- 
stein led  his  Dramatic  Symphony  in 
Berlin— 't was  in  November,  1883—  he 
was  delighted  with  Kruse’s  playing  of 
the  eccentric  solo  In  the  scherzo,  and 
he  praised  him  to  the  skies. 

Great  things  were  predicted  of  him. 
Has  he  fulfilled  them?  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  speaks  of  his  performance  in 
London  as  it  might  have  spoken  of  it 
13  or  14  years  ago: 

"The  first  selection  which  Mr.  Kruse 
chose  was  Spohr’s  Violin  Concerto  (No. 
1)  in  E minor.  Now  Spohr  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  wrote  his 
violin  concertos,  and  however  seeming 
simple  they  may  be,  they  have  this  ex- 
traordinary characteristic,  that  they 
probe  very  deeply  indeed  into  the  capa-  ! 
city  of  the  player,  for  Spohr  wrote  not 
only  as  one  who  desired  to  hear  good 
music  played  by  the  violin,  but  also  as 
one  who  knew  in  a wonderful  degree 
the  exact  power,  beauty  and  limitation 
of  his  favorite  instrument.  Though, 
therefore,  we  cannot  even  make  a pre- 
tence of  caring  about  the  music  of  this  j 
particular  work,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a genuine 
test,  Mr.  Kruse  came  through  it  with 
Infinite  credit.  His  cool,  clean  manner 
of  playing  never  gave  a single  point 
away:  self-possessed,  commanding, 

technically  equal  to  labors  even  greater, 
he  showed  that  though  Spohr  within  his 
limits  was  capable  of  making  the  utmost 
exaction  upon  the  instrument,  ho  was 
altogether  equal  to  that  exaction.  As 
an  example  of  artistic  beauty  there  re- 
mained, therefore,  much  to  be  desired; 
as  an  example  of  artistic  competence  we 
need  not,  however,  look  for  anything 
better  than  Mr.  Kruse's  feat.  For  a 
second  display  of  his  powers  he  played 
the  violin  in  Max  Bruch's  concerto  (No. 
1>  In  G minor,  and  left  us  still  wondering 
as  to  the  real  extent  of  his  powers.  That 
he  plays  well,  with  remarkable  finish, 
polish,  and  neatness,  Is  perfectly  cer- 
tain; he  never  loses  his  head,  seldom 
makes  a slip,  and  always  Impresses  you 
with  a general  sense  of  comfort  in  the 
soundness  of  his  training  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  understanding.  But  he  still 
left  U3  In  doubt  as  to  whether  he  pos- 
sessed any  fund  either  of  high  music  il 
JnBpiratlonor  of  that  swift  vitality 
which  disturbs  the  senses  and  moves  the 
pulses.  So  far,  at  all  events,  he  has  not 
played  that  kind  of  muslo  which  would 
show  this  greatest  quality  of  all;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  Is  a very  gen- 
tlemanly player.” 

“A  very  gentlemanly  player.”  Mr. 
Kruse  is  not  the  only  one  that  answers 
this  description. 

Jean  de  Reszke  sang  the  part  of 
Borneo  in  Gounod's  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  May  25,  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
spoke  of  his  performance  as  follows: 
"What  Is  there  left  to  one  to  say  about 
the  excellence  of  this  artist's  work? 
•Time  was,  indeed,  when  it  used  to  be 
I ; something  at  all  events  of  a satlsfac- 
b tlon  to  the  ferocious  critic  to  be  able  to 
say  that  however  superb  the  singer, 
P the  actor  had  not  yet  arrived  near  per- 
fection; and  now  he  takes  away  from 
its  our  one  melancholy  Joy.  As  an  oper- 
atic actor,  at  ail  events,  he  has  come 


learned,  by  the  most  amazing  methods 
of  progress,  how  to  attune  his  bodily 
action  'to  the  dramatic  beauty  of  his 
voice  and  as  he  happens  to  posses  one 
of  the  finest  voices  ever  vouchsafed  to 
human  being,  the  result  is  never  in  any  | 
doubt  whatever.  His  Romeo  is  a beauti- 
ful piece  of  work,  clean  and  intelli- 
gent. instinct,  too,  with  passion  and 
overpowering  in  its  sheer  strength.  (I  he 
music  is,  as  we  all  know,  among  the 
most  curiously  artistic  expressions  in  , 
the  world;  It  burns  with  emotion,  and 
the  sentiment  of  love.  Even  a great 
artist  not  quite  in  touch  dramatically 
with  the  fullness  of  that  sentiment 
might  miss  its  perfection.  But  this 
artist  did  not  miss  one  point.  He  gave 
the  fullest  interpretation  of  this  excit-  I 
ing  and  sweetly  sensuous  art,  just  as 
in  other  parts— that  of  Lohengrin,  for 
example,  and  of  Tristan— he  makes  the 
most  delicate  differences  in  his  right 
appreciation  of  the  different  spirits 
which  Inspire  their  various  musical 
characters.  Take  it  all  in  all,  this  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  the  greatest  possible 
Romeo;  we,  at  all  events,  can  imagine 
nothing  better."  Perhaps  this  praise 
Is  a little  hysterical.  De  Reszke  s Ro-  , 
meo  is  surely  a fine  performance,  to  cur 
mind  his  most  brilliant  impersonation, 
far  superior  to  his  Siegfried  or  Tristan. 
But  we  cannot  go  so  far  in  praise  of  his  | 
acting  as  Mr.  Blackburn  leaps. 

* * * 

Mr.  Runciman  has  growled  about  the 
opera  season  at  Covent  Garden.  “The  , 
opera  has  done  little  to  keep  the  musi- 
cal critics  and  the  ordinary  public  | 
busy.  'Faust.'  'Romeo,'  ‘Les  Hugue- 
nots,’ ‘Aida’— heavens,  how  sick  we  are 
of  the  eternal  mill-round.  To  hear  them 
once  in  a while  is  a pleasant  way  of 
passing  an  unoccupied  evening;  but 
fancy  anyone  putting  off  an  engage- 
ment to  hear  them!  Even  'Lohengrin' 
■with  an  unwashed  chorus  and  many 
of  the  finest  portions  cut,  and  ‘Tann- 
hauser’  done  middling  well,  pall  after 
a little  while;  and  then  one  longs  for 
'The  Mastersingers’  and  'Tristan'  and 
‘Siegfried,’  and  cannot  satisfy  the  long- 
ing.” Speaking  of  the  substitution  of 
•'La  Traviata”  for  “Tristan,”  Mr.  Run- 
ciman remarks,  “I  know  Mr.  Higgins 
& Co.  could  not  help  this  occurrence; 
such  accidents  are  amongst  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  star  system  which 
keeps  a whole  opera  house,  nay,  a 
•whole  city-ful  of  slightly  musical  peo- 
ple, under  the  thumb  of  a deservedly 
popular  tenor.  Why  should  another 
tenor  not  be  ready  to  play  Walther? 
If  a tenor  In  ‘Faust’  or  ‘Les  Hugue- 
nots’ cuts  his  little  finger,  another  is 
quickly  found,  and  we  do  not  find 
‘Tristan’  with  Jean  in  it  produced  at 
a moment’s  notice  to  fill  the  gap.  But 
if  we  expect  to  hear  a fine  and  some- 
what novel  opera,  and  someone  cuts 
his  little  finger,  the  chance  of  playing 
a bad,  or  at  least  hackneyed  opera 
seems  to  be  jumped  at  with  inexplica- 
ble eagerness." 

* * * 

Some  time  ago  I called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  Tschaikowsky  died 
no  memorial  concert  was  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  but  when 
Brahms  died  there  was  mighty  com- 
motion. The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 1 
chestra  gave  a concert  with  mourning 
progralu  and  a burial  service  in  which 
Mr.  Max  Heinrich  officiated  as  cantor; 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  changed  suddenly  , 
its  program  to  lament  in  public  over 
Brahms;  and  only  an  indirect  interposi- 
tion of  a kindly  Providence  prevented 
a performance  of  the  German  Requiem 
by  the  Cecilia  led  mournfully  by  Mr. 
Lang. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  reflected 
on  the  extreme  partiality  thus  shown 
at  the  risk  of  being  therefor  pointed 
at  as  blasphemers  and  naughty  persons. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  now  calling 
your  attention  to  these  words  of  Mr. 
Runciman,  which  were  published  in 
the  Saturday  Review  June  5. 

"Now  that  the  season  is  over  I can 
only  devote  a little  space  to  the  more 
important  concerts  with  which  it  ended. 
The  only  thing  one  really  wanted  to 
hear  at  the  first  Richter  was  the 
Tschaikowsky  'Pathetic'  symphony. 
The  'Leonora'  overture.  No.  3,  has  been 
played,  so  often  of  late  that  it  could  not 

be  considered  precisely  an  attraction; 
the  Brahms  variations  for  orchestra  on 
a tune  of  Haydn’s  are  the  merest  rub- 
bish; and  the  novelty,  a ‘Tone-poem,’  by 
Richard  Strauss,  called  ‘Don  Juan,’  is 
not  in  the  least  a poem,  and  has  little 
of  tone — beautiful  tone — in  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  a capital  example  of  the  fruits  of 
the  present  craze  for  originality.  One 
cannot  tell  at  first  whether  It  is  the 
product  of  extreme  idiocy  or  of  ex- 
treme artfulness;  but  as  to  the  entire 
lack  of  art  no  one  can  possibly  have  a 
minute’s  doubt.  And  since  I do  not  care 
much  whether  a man  is  a charlatan  or 
an  Imbecile,  so  long  as  he  Is  not  an 
artist  and  his  music  Is  played  at  Richter 
concerts,  I will  not  endeavor  to  settle 
the  question,  but  dismiss  the  ‘Don 
Juan’  'tone-poem'  as  an  uninteresting 
series  of  unlovely  but  rather  difficult 
passages,  with  here  and  there  a tune,  as 
old  as  Haydn,  thrown  in  for  the  sleepy 
persons  in  the  stalls.  As  for  Richter's 
version  of  the  Tschaikowsky  symphony, 
It  was  not.  on  the  whole,  better  than 
■ Mr.  Wood's;  for  If  a few  passages  were 
fine**  llstlnctly  some  were  not  so  good. 

1 Ai  ig  those  in  which  Richter  got 
ahead  of  Wood  was  the  opening  of  the 
first  Allegro,  where  the  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  came  off  with  admirable 
(Ini  h and  delicacy,  and  consequently 
most  poignant  effect.  The  remainder  of 
the  movement  was  distinctly  beneath 
u hat  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  at 
Queen's  Hall— the  reason  being,  per- 
haps, that  Richter  does  not  estimate 
Tschaikowsky  at  anything  like  his  true 
value.  He  brought  off  the  conclusion  or 
the  third  movement— not  the  earlier 
part— with  a force  and  dignity  that  Mr. 
Wood  cannot  yet  quite  attain;  and  he 
secured  some  beautiful  singing  of  the 


strings  in  the  second?  moveme...  __ — - 
ting  the  band  go  through  it  freely  and 
easily  by  themselves,  instead  of  mak- 
ing their  playing  stiff,  as  It  is  apt  to  be- 
come in  music  written  in  five-four  time 
when  they  are  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
baton;  but  the  dirge  which  concludes 
the  symphony  was  not  nearly  so  rn°yjng 
as  when  Mr.  Wood  does  it;  and— this  Is 
an  important  point— Richter  did  not  at 
any  time  show  the  care  for  faithful  In- 
terpretation that  he  did  in  the  wretched 
Brahms  variations  that  followed.  Now 
if  the  'Pathetic'  symphony  is  not  worth 
not  only  these  variations,  but  all  the 
Brahms  symphonies  thrown  In,  ®ey®£ 
let  it  be  played  again.  On  the  one 
hand  you  have  beautiful  work  on  the 
other  work  that  is  ugly;  on  the  one 
hand  music  that  is  expressive  of  genu- 
ine emotion— on  the  other  music  that 
expresses  no  emotion,  because  the  com- 
poser  had  none  to  express;  and  yet  be- 
cause Brahms  is  already  become  a tra- 
dition, and  had  a consummate  mastery 
of  the  technique  of  his  art,  he  was 
treated  as  more  deserving  of  care  and 
fine  playing  than  a master  who  is  no 
tradition,  who  was  not  very  far  be- 
neath Brahms  in  the  ,matter  of  tech- 
nique, and  was  infinitely  above  him  in 
point  of  beauty,  originality,  f/eshness 
of  atmosphere  and  pungency  of  expres- 
sion. In  Vienna,  where  Brahms  used  to 
be  treated  as  the  ruins  of  a castle  are 
treated  in  a provincial  town— that  is,  as 
an  honor  and  source  of  income  to  the 
tradesmen — it  does  not  matter  if  ivicn- 
ter  does  this  sort  of  thing;  but  in  Lon- 
don we  do  not  want  it,  and  Richter 
should  understand  that  we  had  rather 
he  put  forth  his  whole  strength  with 
the  fine  and  original  master  than  with 
the  unoriginal  and  dull  master.  As  tor 
the  second  Richter  concert,  the  pro- 
gram contained  so  much  Dvorak  that 
I stayed  away.  But  I was  delighted  to 
see  that  the  public  had  to  hear  three 
long  detached  overtures  played  as  a 
symphony,  although  there  is  no  earthly 
connection  between  any  two  of  the 
three;  for  I am  tired  of  Dvorak  myself 
and  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  period 
when  the  public  will  get  into  the  same 
condition.” 

* * * 

The  Talmud  tells  us  that  when  Solo- 
mon married  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
she  introduced  to  him  a thousand  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  musical  Instruments. 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Plancon  will  sing  in  60  concerts  next 
season  in  this  country. 

Clarence  Eddy  played  the  organ  at 
the  Trocadfero,  Paris.  June  12. 

N&pravnik’s  opera,  "Dubrowsky,”  did 
not  meet  with  much  success  at  Leipstc 
May  29. 

Eleanors  Meredith  will  sing  in  Gou-, 
nod’s  “Redemption”  at  the  Worcester 
Festival,  Sept  21. 

Mr.  T.  Adamowski  is  described  by  a 
Paris  correspondent  as  “a  debonnaire 
young  gentleman.” 

Leoncavallo’s  latest  composition,  "A 
Hymn  to  the  Muses,”  is  dedicated  to 
the  tenor,  Van  Dyk. 

Franz  Krolop,  an  opera  singer  since 
1872  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  died 
May  29  at  the  age  of  57. 

Weingartner,  the  famous  conductor  at 
Berlin,  has  again  become  "excited”  and 
he  must  go— or  he  has  gone— to  a water- 
cure. 

Blanche  Marchesi  Hoffman,  Pugno, 
Sembrich,  Gerardy,  Guilmant  and  Leo 
Stern  will  visit  the  United  States  next 
season. 

The  andante  and  gavotte  from  a string 
suite  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  were  played 
at  Mrs.  Burmelster-Petersen's  concert  in 
London,  May  28. 

Mr.  William  Wolff,  formerly  of  the 
Castle  Square  Opera  Company,  was 
married  in  Philadelphia  June  15  to  Miss 
Anne  Fording  Freitag. 

Ysaye  and  Thomson  will  visit  the 
United  States  next  season.  Each  is 
reported  to  he  engaged  for  100  concerts 
at  a net  sum  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Atwater,  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  Musical  Courier,  asks,  “Oh, 
why  did  Brahms  write  24  variations  on 
a tiheme  of  Handel?”  The  wonder  is 
that  Brahms  did  not  write  48. 

Georg  Muller,  who  for  nearly  29  years 
has  been  a leading  tenor  at  the  Vi- 
enna opera  house,  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance there  May  30,  as  Raoul.  His 
engagement  began  Nov.  1,  1868. 

They  enjoyed  lately  at  Zeitz  a Trom- 
bone Festival.  There  were  100  trom- 
bonists and  they  blew  from  morning  till 
night.  The  walls  of  Zeitz  are  appar- 
ently stronger  than  those  of  Jericho. 

Paul  Listemann  has  signed  a contract 
with  the  Clementine  de  Vere  com- 
pany for  a tour  during  October  and 
November,  which  will  include  48  con- 
certs. The  first  will  be  given  probably 
in  Boston. 

"Chlffonnette,”  a pantomime  by  M.  H. 
Williams,  music  by  Marius  Lambert, 
was  produced  June  6,  1897,  at  the  Thea- 
tre des  Ternes.  Miss  Booker,  a young 
English  woman,  took  the  part  of  Chif- 
fonette  with  success. 

Miss  Leonora  Jackson,  the  young 
American  violinist,  played  at:  the  11th 
Anhaltlsh  Musical  Festival,  held  at 
1 COthen,  Germany,  May  8 and  9,  under 
the  direction  of  August  Klughardt,  and 
was  engaged  at  once  for  two  orchestral 
concerts  at  Dessau  next  winter. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Williams  of  Worces- 
ter is  now  associated  with  the  piano- 
house  of  M.  Steinert  & Sons,  and  will 
take  charge  of  the  Worcester  house. 
A new  store  will  be  built  in  that  city 
for  this  celebrated  firm  at  308  Main 
Street,  and  it  will  be  occupied  next 
fall. 

M*\  Max  Zach  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, well  known  as  conductor  of 
the  Promenade  Concerts,  will  lead  a 
small  orchestra  composed  of  14  Sym- 
phony men  at  Keith’s  New  Theatre  this 
summer.  The  engagement,  which  will 
be  welcome  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
theatre,  will  begin  July  5. 

The  Musikallsches  Wochenblatt  (June 
3)  finds  the  success  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  a compliment  to  Ger- 
many because  Mr.  Paur  Is  a German, 
and  “the  orchestra  is  made  up  mostly  of 
German  players.”  Will  the  day  ever 
come  here  when  an  American  will  lead 
an  orchestra  made  up  mostly  of  Amer- 
icans? 


of  '97  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music  will  he  held  Monday  afternoon  at 
3 o’clock.  Diplomas  and  certificates  will 
be  awarded  and  remarks  will  be  made 
by  Messrs.  Chelius,  Howard  and  Floyd. 
Eleven  students  will  take  part  in  the 
graduating  exercises:  Mrs.  G.  B. 

Wason,  Miss  Young,  Miss  Spaulding, 

Miss  Owens,  Miss  Holbrook,  Miss  Llndh, 

Miss  Chace,  Miss  Streiferd,  Miss  Mer- 
ritt, Miss  Morse  and  Mr.  Connelly. 

The  Daily  Messenger,  Paris,  tells  this 
story  of  the  death  of  a musician:  "An 
itinerant  musician  well  known  in  the 

Levallois-Perret  district  of  Pans, 
Father  Desargnaux,  has  just  come  to 
a very  strange  death  after  more  than 
the  average  mortal's  share  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life.  For  many  years 
past  the  old  man,  who  was  bordering 
on  70,  had  earnt  a penible  living  with 
the  aid  of  his  mandoline.  Recently, 
however,  by  one  of  those  strange 
freaks  of  fortune  he  came  into  a heri- 
tage of  100,000  francs.  PSre  Desargnaux 
first  of  all  took  the  precaution  of  pur- 
chasing the  little  shanty  in  which  he 
lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Rfivolte,  and 
then  gave  himself  over  to  having  a real 
high  'old  time.  He  never  thought  ol 
returning  home  until  he  was  practi- 
cally drunk,  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
came  home  worse  than  ever.  Then  a 
fever  set  in,  and  quite  delirious  the  old 
man  got  up  on  Wednesday  morning  and  . 
left  his  home,  his  costume  consisting 
of  his  shirt  and  his  boots.  He  had 
hardly  staggered  a few  s99ps, 
door  when  he  fell  down,  his  head  fall- 
ing into  a small  pond  close  to  his  hab- 
itation. Several  persons  who  witnessed 
this  at  once  ran  to  Desargnaux' s rescue 
but  It  was  too  late,  as  he  was  already 
dead.” 

Mr  Blackburn  speaks  thus  of  La 
Traviata,”  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den June  4:  "What  are  we  to  write 

upon  the  merits  of  'La  Traviata  at  this 
time  of  day,  44  years  after  its  first 
unhappy  production  when  the  colossal 
proportions  of  the  lady  wh°  *°°*c 
part  of  Violetta  sent  stalls  boxes  and 
gallery  into  inextinguishable  laughter 
at  every  reference  to  the  fatal  con- 
sumption  which  had  wasted  her  to  a 
shadow?  They  refused  to  believe  the 
doctor,  and  shouted  accordingly.  Since 
that  day,  however,  the  opera  has  had  a 
pretty  vigorous  spell  of  life,  and  it  it 
cannot  be  said  to  live  vigorously  now 
it  at  all  events  survives.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  deny  the  charm  of  Its  many 
melodies,  and  the  popular  element  of 
its  sweetness,  its  richness,  and  its  ex- 
cessive prettiness.  Further  than  this 
we  cannot  go.  It  comes  under  the  cate- 
gory of  the  works  which  are  written 
emphatically  to  amuse,  and  not  to  pro- 
voke thought.  The  motto  of  the  Italian 
school  was,  of  course,  Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we 
die;'  and,  despite  the  tragic  motive  of  y. 
‘La  Traviata,'  Verdi  here  caught  that 
spirit  on  the  very  crest  of  the  wave, 
and  he  persistently  succeeded  m amus- 
ing where  he  should  by  rule  be  purg- 
ing our  souls  with  pity  and  terror. 
The  other  day  we  compared  Masse- 
net’s 'Manon'  to  an  artificial  world  of 
Dresden  china.  This  world  of  Verdi  s 
is  artificial,  too,  but  bis  puppets  have 
some  dim  life  stirring  beneath  their 
artifice,  a life  which  eventually  was 
destined  >to  burst  into  the  glowing 
vitality  of  ‘Otello.’  Still,,  whatever 
we  may  be  inclined  to  think  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  'La  Traviata,  it 
nevertheless  remains,  even  in  its  con- 
dition of  mere  survival,  a splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  brilliant  singer 
however  it  may  stand  a quarter  of  a 
century  hence;  and  of  that  opportunity 
Mdme.  Saville  amply  availed  herself 
last  night.  She  sang  the  part  of  Vio- 
letta with  most  singular  charm,  and  | 
her  acting,  for  the  most  part,  was  ex- 
cellent. Now  and  then  she  reminded  | 
one  regretfully  of  Melba — Melba  whose 
I sole  public  appearance  in  London  this 
! year  is  to  be  at  the  Queen  s Hall  next 
week!— but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  her-, 
self,  original,  pathetic,  and  charming. 

So  far  as  weh  ave  been  able  to  judge,  | 
it  is  by  far  the  best  thing  she  has  yet 
done  In  London,  and  we  seriously , 
counsel  all  who  care  for  this  opera  or 
who,  at  all  events,  care  for  a brilliant 
interpretation  of  this  part  in  the  opera, 
not  to  miss  Mdme.  Saville  as  Violetta. 
The  rest  do  not  matter  so  much. 
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The  air  was  thick — and  in  the  upper  gloom 
The  bat— or  something  in  Its  shape— was 
winging; 

And  on  the  wall,  as  chilly  as  a tomb, 

The  death’s-head  moth  was  clinging. 

On  Cape  Cod  or  among  the  Berkshire 
Hills  or  near  the  Green  or  White  Moun- 
tains you  may  see  today  houses  sinister 
In  loneliness.  Windows  are  darkened 
by  drawn  coarse  shades,  or  there  are 
broken  panes  through  which  no  ex- 
ploring wasp  or  adventurous  bottle- 
fly  would  dare  to  pass,  leaving  the 
secure  sunlight  behind  him.  Perhaps 
the  side  door  is  ajar,  in  Which  case  it 
is  more  terrible  than  if  it  were  locked 
and  bolted;  for  what  dark  deed  urged 
hasty  flight  or  kept  the  curious  from 
"setting  things  to  rights”?  The  chimney 
is  as  dismal  as  a dead  man's  pipe.  No 
one  has  stolen  from  the  wood-pile  near 
the  shed.  A weather-beaten  wheelbar- 
row stands,  decrepid,  beneath  apple-tree 
branches.  The  well  bucket  is  lived  In 
by  slimy  things. 

Out  of  the  kitchen  window  a maniac 
once  stared  and  screamed  at  city  peo- 1 
pie  as  they  drove  by.  Or  this  house 
was  the  refuge  cf  a fair  woman  whom 
rude  village  justice  drove  at  night;  she  | 
was  naked  and  cold  and  ashamed  | 
when  the  su'n  spied  her  in  the  neigh- 
boring wood.  Or  perhaps  the  story  was  , 
such  as  Jules  Renard  told  us  yester-j 
day  as  we  sat  together  and  looked] 
down  a dreary  cross  street  in  the  Back 
Bay. 
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lonely  house,  and  they  kept 
there  r as  though  nothing  had 

ned. 

Irat  of  all.  the  unreen  cricket  stopped 
ilrpln  as  soon  as  the  log  was  without 

'spark.  , 

Then  the  only  hen  who  was  wallflng 
t daybreak  In  the  yard  mounted  the 
eps.  struck  her  beak  against  tho 
tor.  stretched  her  neck  toward  tho 
indow,  and  when  the  dally  scraps  did 
>t  fall,  she  went  away. 

The  eat  tired  of  humping  uselessly 
is  back  to  feel  In  his  fur  a withered 
uid.  very  familiar  to  him.  He  smelled 
le  sunlight,  mewed  angrily,  scratched 
is  chairs  and  went  back  to  the  garret. 
One  night  the  rats  nibbled  the  last 
umb  in  the  box.  uncovered  tho  emp- 
• sugar  bowl  and  never  came  again. 
The  crouching  spiders  were  ready  to 
iln  their  webs  as  soon  as  It  were  still. 

regularly  occurring  noise  disturbed 
em. 

But  the  clock  stopped  abruptly.  It 
d not  slacken  little  by  little,  its  tic- 
o weakening  till  the  last  tlc-tac; 
stopped  going  like  someone  struck 
andlng.  who  had  no  Idea  that  he  was 
:k. 

The  heart  of  the  house  no  longer  beat. 
Velghbors  pushed  open  the  door  and 
:ked  off  the  floor  old  Mary  Ann,  flat 
her  face,  who  had  died  all  alone, 
thout  warning. 


lmpre,slon  In- 
deed; 

For,  for  Albert  of  Coburg,  the  rest  oft  nho 
packs. 

Thus  ‘giving  the  luig‘  each,  ar.d  keeping  ‘the 
Saxe!" 

A fortunate  fellow  he  Is,  nil  must  say. 

And  right  well  his  cards  he  has  managed  to 
play. 

The  game  he  has  won,  and  no  wonder.  I 
ween. 

When  he  played  ‘Speculation’  and  turned  up 
the  Queer.. 


?7 


J U^tx  % 1 , 


lire,  ? 


Welcome  now,  Victoria! 

Welcome  to  the  throne! 

May  all  the  trades  begin  to  stir, 

Now  you  are  Queen  of  England ; 

Bor  your  most  gracious  Majesty, 

May  see  what  wretched  i>overty, 

Is  to  be  found  on  England's  ground, 
Now  you  are  Queen  of  England. 

us  begins  a ballad  that  was  hawked 

uT 

Fays  she.  I'll  try  my  utmost  skill, 
hat  the  poor  may  have  their  fill; 
orsake  them!— no,  I never  will, 
t'hcn  I am  Queen  of  England. 

oft  my  mother  raid  to  me. 
et  this  your  study  always  be, 

To  see  your  people  blest  and  free, 

Should  you  be  Queen  of  England. 

I they  sang  songs  about  her  mar- 
in  1840. 

suitors  the  Queen’s  had  of  class,  clitnc 
end  creed, 


I Do  you  think  the  birth  of  the  Prince 

of  Wales  in  1S41  did  not  lire  the  muse  of 
I the  street  singer?  Here  are  two  verses 

from  a popular  song  of  that  year. 

I Prince  Albert  ho  will  often  take  tho  young 
Prince  on  Ills  lap. 

And  fondle  him  so  lovingly  while  he  stirs 
about  the  pap. 

He  will  pin  on  his  flannel  before  he  takes 
Ills  nap. 

Then  dress  him  out  so  stylish  with  Ills  lit- 
tle clouts  and  cap. 

Now  to  get  these  little  niceties  the  taxes 
must  be  rose. 

For  the  little  Prince  of  Wales  wants  so  many 
suits  of  clothes. 

So  they  must  tax  the  frying  pan,  the  win- 
dows and  the  doors. 

The  bedsteads  and  the  tables,  kitchen  pokers, 
and  the  floors. 


i1.  H.  >f.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "I 
ye  not  read  ‘The  Girl  Wife’  by  Flor- 
ce  May  Temple  in  tho  Fireside  Com- 
mon, but  I read  and  ro-read  with 
5 most  eager  avidity  Rebecca  Hard- 
r Davis’s  economic  romances  of  New 
igland  life  and  character.  In  a very  ! 
:ent  one  she  makes  a typical  one  of 
r Cape  Cod  families  so  stingy  to  their  [ 
•machs  that  they  ’do  not  consume  as 
ich  food  in  a month  as  a Maryland  or 
nnsylvanla  household  would  eat 
s day.’  In  ’An  Ignoble  Martyr,’  here 
the  bill  of  fare  Rebecca  would  have 
■ readers  believe  to  be  characteristic 
rural  New  England.  ‘Presently  the 
■eked  tea -bell  would  ring  and  he 
uld  go  in  to  a supper  consisting  of  a 
:e  of  cold  soggy  pie  and  a glass  of 
jd  water.  Tomorrow  for  breakfast  it 
’■(  uld  be  more  cold  pie  and  a greasy 
tghnut:  for  dinner,  potatoes  and  cold 
k only.’  Rebecca  deals  out  the  cold 
ts  about  New  England  gastronomy 
:h  a most  cold-blooded  disregard  of 
1;  verities.” 

j.fter  all  this  Reading  highwayman, 

’•  sked  and  pistoled,  did  something:  he 
pped  an  electric  car  at  full  speed, 
.j’tzsohe  would  admire  this  man  of 
length  and  action. 

She  elephant,  the  sagacious  beast.  /a 
i f|-e  today.  You  must  not  give  fire  ele- 

!mt  tobacco,  said  Artemuy  Ward, 

If  you  do,  he  will  step  his  great  big 
t upon  onto  you  and  kill  you  fatally 
XL 

hey  knew  many  Interesting  facts 
! liut  the  elephant  in  the  14th  century. 

• I was  afraid  of  only  two  animals: 

J J mouse  and  the  unicorn.  The  latter, 
s fl|9  was  hot-blooded,  longed  for  the 
tBiihant’s  blood,  which  was  cold.  The 
>hant  was  exceedingly  chaste,  but  he 
ji  passionately  fond  of  mandragora. 

> best  way  to  catch  him  was  to  sta- 
i two  virgins  in  his  favorite  forest, 
soon  as  they  began  to  sing,  he 
lid  appear  „nd  listen  with  delight. 

occacclo— we  quote  from  him  by  the 
1 permission  of  the  Watch  and  Ward 
lety — enumerating  the  advantages 
|>yed  by  a rich  man  counted  among 
most  enviable,  the  pleasure  of  own- 
monkeys  and  other  entertaining 
sts,  peacocks,  hens,  bees,  elephants 
camels. 

ist  before  the  battle:  “Halt!”  ex- 
med  the  Turkish  commander;  “Ad- 
|,nt,  call  the  roll.”  “Rudyard  Kip- 
"Here.”  ‘‘Stephen  Crane!” 
re.”  “Richard  Harding  DavisJT 
re.”  "All  right!  Let  the  word  to 
mce  be  given.” Musical  Courier. 


These  early  Victorian  ballads  were 
crude,  honest,  and  kindly,  in  spite  of 
their  occasional  chaff.  And  now  it  is 
the  turn  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  laureate. 
Every  time  he  opens  his  mouth  In 
official  proclamation,  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  Is  avenged. 


Ella  Wheeler  Vesuvia  Wilcox  has  per- 
formed a difficult  feat.  She  has  written 
two  columns  on  Kissing  without  men- 
tioning Miss  Olga  Nethersole. 


A New  York  newspaper  offers  to  aid 
in  prosecuting  any  driver  who  reck- 
lessly runs  down  a bicyclist.  Will  It  aid 
in  prosecuting  any  bicyclist  who  reck- 
lessly runs  down  a pedestrian? 

It  Is  very  easy  and  safe  to  call  Mr. 
Barney  Barnato  names  now  that  he  Is 
dead.  Why  was  he  not  equally  black- 
guarded when  he  was  alive  and  rich 
and  powerful? 


“The  custom  of  taking  soup  for  break- 
fast has  long  been  prevalent  in  France.” 
Yes,  at  the  breakfast  that  corresponds 
to  the  American  luncheon  or  early  din- 
ner. 


The  Mark  Twain  Charity  Fund  is  one 
of  the  most  side-splitting  features  in 
the  Great  and  Continuous  Wild  East 
Show. 


An  unconscious  humorist  employed  by 
the  New  York  Tribune  says  "the  soil 
of  the  United  States  is  distinctly  un- 
favorable to  the  cultivation  of  snob- 
bishness.” 


Mr.  Huneker  tells  a story  of  Herbert 
Spencer  playing  billiards  with  an  an- 
tagonist who  ran  out  without  giving  the 
philosopher  a chance  to  handle  his 
cue.  "Sir,”  said  Mr.  Spencer,  ‘‘a  cer- 
tain ability  at  games  of  skill  is  an  in- 
dication of  a well-balanced  mind;  but 
adroitness  such  as  you  have  just  dis- 
played is,  I must  inform  you,  strong 
I presumptive  evidence  of  a misspent 
I youth." 


| Mr.  Runciman  wrote  as  follows  in  the 
1 Saturday  Review,  June  12,  about  the 
1 Kneisel  Quartet:  "The  Kneisel  Quartet 
—who  are  distinctly  worth  hearing — 1 
played  It  (Henschel’s  quartet  in  E flat)  i 
With  finish  and  considerable  beauty  of 
I tone:  and  the  scratching  to  whieh  the 
‘Pops’  quartet  has  accustomed  us  was  i 
I luckily  altogether  absent.  But  when 
they  finished  with  Mr.  Henschel  and 
began  with  B flat  (op.  67)  quartet  of 
Brahms  It  soon  seemed  time  to  go.” 

G.  W.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "The 
communication  quoted  June  21  under 
F.  H.  M.’s  signature,  is  a libel  on  Cape 
Cod  families’  bounty.  They  do  have 
things  to  eat!  If  you  go  out  bird  shoot- 
ing before  daylight  upon  the  water  and 
come  back  hungry,  they  give  you  cook- 
ies for  breakfast,  and  once  a week  the 
hen  is  boiled  with  pork,  which  the  fami- 
ly themselves  (and  their  boarders)  ab- 
stain from.” 


Philosopher  Dooley  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  adds  his  tribute  of  Vic- 
toria: “Th’  good  woman  niver  done  me  no 
har-rm,  an'  beyond  throwin’  a rock  cr 
two  into  an  oranjey's  procisslon  an’ 
subscribin’  to  tin  dollars’  worth  iv 
fenlan  bonds,  I've  threated  her  like  a 
lady.  Anny  gredge  I iver  had  again 
her  I hurrld  long  ago.  We’re  both  well 
on  in  years  an'  'tls  no  use  carrying 
har-rd  feellns  to  th’  grave.  About  th’ 
time  th’  lord  chamberlain  wint  over  to 
tell  her  she  was  queen  an’  she  came 
| out  In  her  nlety  to  hear  th’  good  news  I 
was  announced  into  this  wurrld  iv  sin 
an'  sorrow.  So  ye  see  we've  reigned 
about  th’  same  lenth  iv  time  an'  I ought 
to  be  clllybratin’  me  dimon  Jubilee.  I 
wuu,  too,  If  I had  anny  dimons.  Do*  ye 
r-run  down  to  Aldherman  O’Brien’s  an’ 
borrow  twlnty  or  thirty  f’r  me.” 


Th,*  pcncocfc  has  the  voice  of  the  devil,  tho 
head  of  the  iwrpont,  tlio  walk  t>f  tho  thief, 
a breast  of  sapphire  and  on  angel's  tall.  Its 
rears  ids  feathers  full  of  eyes  about  hie  head 
and  marvels  at  hie  great  beauty:  but  when 
he  observes  tho  surpassing  ugliness  of  his 
feet,  he  is  ashamed,  he  lowers  his  tall,  ahnn- 
| dons  his  strut,  and  Is  no  longer  mindful  of 
j his  fair  appearance.  And  In  like  manner 
tho  man  that  does  well  oan  hold  his  head 
erect  and  proud;  hut  when  ho  studies  Holy 
1 Scripture,  where  he  learns  the  baseness  of 
the  human  condition,  It  behooves  him  to 
look  humbly  toward  the  earth.  Tho  flesh 
of  the  peacock  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  yet 
it  Is  so  hard  that  It  never  rots.  They  that 
fear  the  stinging  of  wasps  make  funs  of 
peacock's  tails. 


The  withdrawal  of  Young  Orllto  in  I 

the  third  rouhd  proves  (hat  the  ad- 

vantages  of  prison  training  have  been 
overestimated. 


/ 
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Tho  ancients  had'  no  chimneys.  Tho  Jap- 
anese hod  no  chimneys.  Tito  Persians  have 
no  chimneys.  No  chimneys  exist  In  Tnnano- 
| rlvo.  Chimneys  were  not  commonly  used 
in  England  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


It  is  with  exceeding  pleasure  that  we  i 
Invite  your  attention  to  an  idyl,  written  I 
by  an  inhabitant  of  New  Hampshire  I 
in  the  Flemish  style.  We  withhold  ! 
the  name  of  the  author,  for  we  respect  j 
his  request.  We  indeed  commend  his  I 
j modesty.  If  his  name  were  signed  ! 
here.  It  might  escape  the  exploring  eye  ' 
j of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  but  Mr.  Hamll- 
| ton  W.  Mahle  or  the  Chap-Book  would 
[ surely  abash  him  by  blasts  of  trom-  j 
boned  praise. 

SHE  SAID  SHE  HAD. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  my  wife  | 

I and  I were  visiting  friends  in  Newton  j 
j Highlands,  My  sister  took  us  out  to  ! 
one  of  the  neighbors  to  see  a peacock,  j 
We  found  the  pea-hen  but  the  peacock  ! 

I wo  found  at  a neighboring  hen  coop  1 
a-struting  before  the  hens.  The  pea- 
cock’s tall  feathers  are  some  four  feet 
long,  so  when,  he  arched  his  feathers.  It 
made  a spread  eight  feet  wide,  and  It 
was  a fine  display  and  the  peacock  was 
j very  proud  of  It.  The  man  who  owned 
the  hens  came  and  let  the  hens  out 
feed  them  but  the  peacock  had  a good 
deal  of  the  dandy  about  him  and  he 
would  not  eat,  but  kept  struting 
around  among  the  hens  my  sister  says 
to  my  wife  did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  It,  and  she  looked  up  to  me  and 
said  that  she  had  a great  many  times 
Some  three  or  four  weeks  after  this 
the  peahen  got  lonely  and  dlspondent 
and  thought  that  she  too  would  take 
a walk  out  into  the  green  pastures 
“where  the  living  waters  flow” 
wheather  this  was  right  or  wrong  there 
was  a good  deal  of  human  nature  In 
It  but  in  crossing  the  railroad  the  cars 
ran  over  her  and  killed  her  The  moral 
to  this  sad  tradgedy  is  that  peahens 
should  alway  stay  at  home  and  try  and 
make  It  pleasant  for  the  peacocks 


As  we  have  remarked  before,  It  Is 
well  for  the  mind  and  body  to  bo  awak- 
ened for  the  labor  of  the  day  by  the 
j music  of  mandoline,  flute  or  some  other 
softly  sounding  Instrument.  Nor  at 
breakfast— when  the  meal  is  taken  gre- 
gariously according  to  the  barbarous 
j custom  of  Americans— should  there  be 
I disturbing,  discordant  conversation  to 
untune  one  for  the  business  hours.  Nor 
should  the  stern  problems  of  life,  as 
discussed  In  tho  newspaper,  present 
themselves  aggressively.  If  tho  nows- 
paper  be  read  at  breakfast— of  course 
always  with  the  permission  of  Mrs  J — 
the  eye  should  light  on  some  agreeable 
gossip,  or  some  singular  talo  of  con- 
temporaneous life.  (Adam  and  Eve  are 
our  contemporaries,  as  are  Orion,  Mes- 
salina  and  Mumbo  Jumbo). 


Will  some  one  answer  this  question, 
I propounded  by  a serious  correspondent 
| of  the  Journal’!  "is  it  possible  for  Re- 
ligious People  to  find  enjoyment  that 
j would  suit  the  young  as  well  as  the 
| aged.  Rather  than  to  take  Part  with 
| those  who  has  not  yet  confess  their 
sins  against  God  and  if  such  a Religious 
Plays  is  know  to  you.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  yours  many  thousands  Reader.” 


It  was  on  June  23,  1892,  that  Dr 
Blanche  told  Mr.  de  Goncourt  of  the 
law  of  ferocious  Nature  and  the  species 
of  electric  current  which  compel  mem- 
bers of  families  in  which  there  are 
mad  men  and  women  to  come  together 
and  marry.  Without  naming  names 
he  cited,  as  he  and  Mr.  de  Goncourt 
were  in  a railway  carriage,  hundreds 
of  cases  known  to  him  as  an  alienist. 

To  C.  E. : Robert  Johnston  Cook 

better  known  as  “Bob”  Cook,  was 
born  at  Cookstown,  Pa.,  March  21, 
1849.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  An- 
dover, Mass.  He  entered  Yale  with  the 
class  of  1875,  and  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  '76,  In  January,  1879,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Allegheny 
County,  and  practised  till  1882,  when 
he  became  business  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion for  about  12  years.  His  lateest 
newspaper  venture  was  with  the  Morn- 
ing Advertiser  (N.  Y.),  which  was 

bought  by  the  N.  Y.  Journal.  It  was 
in  1885  that  a negro,  who  had  been  dis- 
charged for  stealing,  assaulted  him 
with  a hatchet,  and  drove  the  weapon 
into  his  skull.  As  Mr.  Depew  described 
it.  Cook  first  arrested  the  negro,  and 
then  removed  the  hatchet.”  The  wound 
necessitated  a serious  operation.  He 
was  married  in  1881,  and  has  at  least 
three  children.  At  the  dinner  given  In 
his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  N 
Y.,  Feb.  19,  1887,  Mr.  Cook  said,  speak- 
ing of  his  undergraduate  days,  "When 
14  years  ago  I sailed  from  New  York 
to  England,  I did  not  dream  that  the 
result  of  that  trip  would  land  me  here 
tonight.  As  I set  sail  on  the  broad 
Atlantic,  there  were  In  my  pocket  just 
three  $100  bills,  and  even  they  were 
raised  by  the  courtesy  of  Isaac  Harten- 
stein,  on  old  furniture  and  college 
traps.  They  represented  the  financial 
status  and  credit  of  the  Yale  Boat 
Club  at  that  time.” 


“Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  ’says  that  if 
Harvard  wins  this  race,  and  he  knows 
she  will,  nothing  will  prevent  him  from 
going  to  Boston  for  Commencement 
Day.”  H-m!  It  was  ATctor  Hugo  who 
said  "success  is  hideous.” 


[ We  therefore  welcome  another  contri- 
bution from  that  brilliant  writer,  "Q  ” 
who  contents  himself,  so  far  as  the 
(public  Is  concerned,  with  an  initial 
I We  are  tempted  sorely  to  reveal  his 
I name,  which  Is  well  known  In  scientific, 
theological  and  sporting  circles;  for,  as 
Goethe  said  of  the  learned  Prof  Zwel- 
stackdonnerwetter:  "Er  1st  aber  eln 
kiuger  Kerb”  “Q,”  you  may  remem- 
,s  the  gifted  author  of  “Fell  a 
Ml  e which  was  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  18th. 

TOPEN  A CHIMNEY  ON  A BALLON 
, ®.  War®  at  the  Mechanicks  Exchang 
work  add  some  of  them 
tellen  what  wonders  the  had  done  at 
theer  respective  callens  Sayes  a Hod 
Carler  the  worst  Job  I ever  tackled  was 
Chemney  two  Hundred  feet  I hodod 

tIa?  Brjck  up  1 had  e*ght  thirty  foot 
Ladders  lasned  to  reach  the  top  Sayes 
a Big  stone  Mason  that  was  no  height 
to  go  how  would  like  to  go  fQar  Hub- 
^ ’'ed1Lran1d  fivty-  who  went  that  Sayes 

£h®  ?°d  Ma”  1 dld  Sayes  Bigr  John-  °n 

l^e  I SayE£  the  Hod  Man-  Not  a 
i Sayes  Blg  John  on  a kite  Sayes 
a llstner  was  the  Chimney  Brick  Sayes 
another  what  was  the  Matter  with  it 

wm  te H n°ther;  SiVe  Me  -d  I 

an  sa,d  yw  n ,fb°Ut  11  g°  ahead  ‘hey 
all  Said  well  they  Chemney  was  in 

Hall  River  it  was  Built  of  Brick  there 

™hmt/«ee  St°ne  Cap  on  top  and  ^ got 
shifted  Some  how  in  a Storm  the  Chem-  - 

ney  was  about  foar  Hundred  a7d  I 

Ale6  J Ln**  ITiSh  the  Company  Sent  for 
I sdi-  T ITeonld  Nbt  Set  there  with 
®rs  So  1 told  them  So  they  told 
He  I Must  fix  the  top  No  Matter  What 
the  Cost  Sayes  I I will  fix  it  If  I should 
have  to  get  there  p n a Kite 

*uked  V'Rnt„baCk'  t0  B°Ston  and  Con- 

get  M^h^  °neSt  ® said  He  would 
fhl.o  th  easy  as  He  Knew  Nothin 
about  seeten  Stone  He  would  go  as 
l tender  So  we  got  there  on  the  foarth 
of  Ju!y  as  there  was  No  Smoke  an  the 
I Mill  was  idle  we  got  reddy  in  Side  He” 
got  a rope  fastned  to  the  Cage  when 
tne  Ballon  was  filled  I steped  in  the 

a &LTlBaY  ^ °f  Cement  a Ievel  and 
a toman  Bar— Some  water  we  had  Bags 
of  won  round  the  Cage  tQ  keep  u fr<es 

Chafen  against  the  Chimney  then  the 

„ th<?  earth  everey  body  was  : 
Shaken  Hands  with  Me  In  the  evenYng  ! 

SaY^I  a lister  I n"  WC"  d°"e  Bigr  Joh"  ' 

, fcayes  a lismer  I Never  see  you  beat  I 

J 1°  Y;  H;:  Mr-  Zerrahn  was  born  In  1 
J,,  J)!  Lang  'vas  horn  in  1839.  You 
will  observe,  therefore,  that  Mr  Zer- 

I HaydnaShaYOntdhUCt0/  °f  the  Handel  aad 
Haydn,  has  the  advantage  of  age. 

The  head  of  the  Cunard  Steamshin  I 
Company  Is  a jubilee  peer.  Perhaps' 
the  company  will  now  be  more  gen  ere 
; ous  In  the  matter  of  clean  towel^ 

j Bishop  Berkeley  wrote, 

I *'We'^.ajard  the  ,°°urEe  of  Empire  takes  Us 
, Mr.  Bancroft  misquoted 
I the  8tar  of  omp,re  its, 

but  we  prefer  the  version  of  George  N i 
True  which  appears  as  a motto  Vo  ! 

Revenge”:  °f  Ha”d:  a TaIe  of  i 

“Weruvard  _ the  hoe  of  Empire  Stars  its' 



A contemporary  says,  “It  is  only  at 
royal  functions  in  London  that  Amer- 

tafi?  m “fa  "?dS  W6ar  thelr  swallow- 
ta'ls  in  the  daytime.’’  Oh  no  Swal 
lowtails  are  worn  at  all  ceremonious  per- 
-ormances  in  the  day  time  in  France 
Gertnany  and  Italy.  We  call  as  witness 

Journal  w Edit°r  ?*  the  Pr°vidence 
ih  , ' 7,e  appeal  t0  Walsingham, 

Rtld  /riend  of  the  titled  aad  un- 
tided  aristocracy. 




Victoria  can  now  breathe  freely.  Thej 
Jubilee  Is  a great  success.  Dr.  Depew 

says  so. 


Put  thou,  because  thou  hear'st 
Mon  scotl  at  Heaven  ami  Kate. - 
Because  the  Gods  thou  fear'st  , 

Fa  1 to  make  blest  thy  state. 

Tremble st.  and  wilt  not  dare  to  trust  the 
joys  there  are! 

■ I say:  F'ear  not!  Life  still 

Leaves  human  effort  scope. 

Put  since  life  teems  with  ill, 

I Nurse  no  extravagant  hope; 

Because  thon  must  not  dream,  thou  need'st 
not  then  despair. 


Mr.  James  Galligan  of  New  York,  who 
weighs  over  200  pounds,  was  encased  In 
beating  his  wife,  "a  particularly  small 
woman,”  when  little  Mary,  his  favorite 
daughter,  ran  out  of  the  cottage  and 
said  to  Policeman  Burke,  with  childish 
enthusiasm  and  exaggeration,  "Oh! 
please  come  Quick;  pa  is  killing  ma. 

Mr.  Burke,  thereupon,  acted  the  part 
of  Killjoy,  and  Mr.  Galligan  naturally 
resented  the  interference.  "The  best 
man  in  the  world — John  L.  Sullivan 
beats  his  wife,  and  I have  as  good  a 
right  as  he  to  beat  mine. 

But.  as  Mr.  Sullivan  remarked  last 
Tuesday  to  a reporter,  “Training  tries 
a man's  nature,”  and  for  some  years 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  constantly  in  train- 
ing of  one  sort  or  another.  Mr.  G-alligan 
ha  1 a less  reasonable  excuse.  "He  was 
enraged  because  he  did  not  find  supper 
awaiting  him,  Mrs.  Galligan.  who  is  the 
support  of  the  family,  not  having  re- 
turned home  early  enough  from  her 
work.”  Perhaps  he  had  the  right  to 
demand  that  inasmuch  as  she  was  sup- 
porting the  family  she  shoud  be  regular 
in  her  habits  and  set  an  example  of 
punctuality  to  the  children. 

! We  are  more  inclined,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Galligan’s  action  pro- 
ceeded from  intense  love.  For  as  phi- 
losophers tell  us — especially  that  fine  old 
crusted  maniac,  the  late  Marquis  de 
Sade— the  keenest  love  is  never  sepa- 
rated from  cruelty.  Daily  occurring  in- 
. stances  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
witnesses  to  this  theory.  Take  the  case 
of  Mr.  Walter  Bellenger,  a decorator, 
who  lives  with  his  sister  in  London.  At 
| Whitsuntide  there  was  a family  par- 
! ty,  and  then  the  natural  sequence,  a 
family  quarrel,  “and  Bellenger  in  the 
course  of  argument,  bit  one  of  his  sis- 
ter's fingers  so  that  she  yelled  ‘Murder! 
and  collected  a crowd  outside  the  house,  | 
and  ultimately  a policeman.  The  lady 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  her 
ringer  had  to  be  treated  surgically,  and 
she  fainted  during  the  operation."  Mr. 
Bellenger  was  dragged  before  a Magis- 
trate. His  sister  appeared  in  court,  to 
explain  that  it  was  all  done  in  kindness. 
"He  is  my  youngest  brother,”  she  said, 
"and  I am  his  youngest  sister,  and  he 
is  very  fond  of  me— very  fond  of  me  in- 
deed; and  I think  that’s  why  he  always  j 
goes  for  me  when  he  is  in  drink.”  They 
say  that  the  Magistrate  wondered  what 
Mr.  Bellenger  would  do  to  his  sister  if 
he  were  not  fond  of  her. 

This  cruelty  In  love  is  shown  by 
women  toward  their  husbands  or  broth- 
ers. A very  common  Instance  Is  com- 
pelling a man  to  go  to  an  afternoon  tea 
Or  formal  reception.  And  some  women 
are  so  ferocious  that  they  Insist  on  men 
accompanying  them  to  the  bargain 
counter;  but  these  cases — fortunately 
for  humanity— are  rare. 

“Du  Maurier’g  posthumous  novel  Is  a 
disappointment.”  By  the  way,  does 
anybody  read  “Trilby"  today? 

It  is  a very  pretty  suggestion  Lady 
Galton  makes  as  to  the  curtailing  of 
the  hat  of  woman  on  so  spe  !al  an  oc- 
casion as  that  of  the  forthcoming  ju- 
bilee celebration;  but  it  is,  we  fear,  the 
! outcome  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
her  charming  sex.  If  woman’s  wear 
’ on  that  occasion  could  only  be  the 
I toque.  Lady  Galton  calculates  that  four 
j times  as  unany  people  would  be  able 
, to  get  a glimpse  show.  No  doubt; 

I but  that  Implies  that  woman  is  to 
I be  got  to  think  three  times  less  of  her- 
self than  of  anybody  else,  and  that  the 
I general  convenience  Is  to  have  four  times 
• more  weight  with  her  than  her  own  mod- 
j Ish  presentment.  Truly  a large  order.  If 
! altruism  exists  In  the  feminine  vocabu- 
lary It  Is  not  spelt  that  way.  But,  Lady 
Galton  pleads,  the  unaggresslve  toque 
1 Is  "most  becoming  to  the  majority  of 
laces.”  With  equal  efficacy  it  might 
be  urged,  we  fear,  that  the  present 
turbot-on-lts-tall  style  of  feminine  ves- 
ture Is  not  the  most  becoming  to  the 
majority  of  forms.  We  doubt  If  even 
the  illustrious  example  of  self-denial 
which  Lady  Galton  so  eloquently  sets 
before  her  sisters  will  achieve  her  pur- 
pose. Precept  might.  A hint  from  a 
high  quarter  that  the  “Jubilee  toque” 
should  be  the  only  wear  might  send 
back,  the  hat  to  Harriet  for  good  and 

all.  who  knows? Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Was  the  .suggestion  carried  out? 


We  know  of  no  clearer  hlstffi'i 

sweep  than  that  of  Philosopher  Dooley 
"Oh,  what  things  I've  seen  in  my  day 
an'  Vlctorya’s!  Think  lv  that  gran'1 
procession  iv  lithry  men—' Tinnyson  an' 
Longfellow  an’  Bill  Nye  an’  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  an’  Tim  Scanlon  an’— 
an’  I can’t  name  thim  all;  they’re  too 
raanny.  An’  th’  brave  gin-rals— Von 
Molkey  an-  Bismarck  an’  U.  S.  Grant  an’ 
gallant  Phil  Shurdan  an’  Coxey.  Think 
iv  thim  durin’  me  reign.  An’  th’  In- 
ventions—th’  steam  lnjlne  an’  th’  prin- 
tin’ press  an’  th’  cotton  gin  an’  the 
gin  sour  an’  th’  bicycle  an’  th’  flyin’ 
machine  an’  th’  nickle-in-th’-slot 
machine  an’  th’  Lorimer  machine  an’ 
th’  sody  fountain  an’— crownin’  wur- 
ruk  iv  our  civilization — th’  cash  ray- 
gisther.  What  gr-reat  advances  has 
science  made  in  my  time  an’  Victorya’s, 
fr  whin  we  entered  public  life  it  took 
three  men  to  watch  th’  barkeep  while 
today  ye  can  tell  within  $S  an  hour 
what  he’s  took  in.” 

7 ^ ■ Cl  7 

ijtst  Woman  than  flower,  delicate  as  a 
flower,  odorous  as  a flower,  you  would  speak 
the  language  of  flowers.  If  flowers  spoke  dia- 
lect. 


A:  “How*Wyou  1 e av^iTf r p. w'i n g - ro o m ; 

!Y  l’Anglalse?” 

B:  “It’s  very  easy;  you  say  ‘Good- 
bye’ to  everyone  except  the  host  and 
the  hostess." Petit  Journal  pour  rire. 

Chess  players  should  record  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  week  of  this  month  a I 
singular  game  was  played  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Men  In  appropriate  costumes 
took  the  places  of  the  pieces,  and  the  J 
struggle  represented  the  combat  in  1848 
at  Komarna  between  Russian  troops 
and  Hungarian  insurgents.  The  cas- 1 
ties  armed  with  cannon  were  drawn  by  I 
horses.  The  moves  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Tschigorine  and 
Schiffers. 

The  explorations  in  Babylonia  may  I 
lead  to  valuable  results.  Thus  there 
may  be.  a settlement  of  the  question, 
“Was  the  Tower  of  Babel  furnished 
with  an  elevator?" 

The  following  advertisement  in  Eng- 
lish appeared  in  a late  issue  of  the 
Koelnische  Zeitung:  ’’Heirat.  Erudite 
gentlm.  a.  author  seeks  to  marry  a 
wholesome  lady  with  great  fortune. 
Lett,  in  Germ.  French,  or  Engl,  to 
the  off.  of  this  paper.” 


Perhaps  you  are  a-weary  of  boat 
races  as  well  as  prophecies — which,  ac-  j 
cording  to  Horace  Walpole,  are  the 
most  tiresome  things  in  the  world,  ex-  i 
cept  their  fulfillments.  However  you  j 
may  be  disposed,  you  will  find  sporting 
reports  and  rumors  in  other  columns. 

Let  us  observe,  in  company  with  the  , 
intelligent  foreigner,  Mr.  Jules  Renard, 
an  episode  in  daily  domestic  life. 

THE  FAT  CHILD  AND  THE  THIN 
CHILD. 

In  the  same  alley  of  a modern  park, 
where  doves  and  blackbirds  are  friends 
from  birth,  two  women  are  seated  on 
the  same  bench.  They  are  un- 
acquainted, but  each  one  has  a child 
The  Red-waisted  Woman  has  a tat 
child  and  the  Woman  in  Black  has  a 
thin  child.  At  first  they  watch  each 
other  without  speaking;  then  they 
make  slight  and  oblique  advances. 

“Baby,  don’t  push  the  baby.” 

“Baby,  lend  your  shovel  to  baby, 
like  a good  boy.” 

The  Woman-in-Black  can  restrain 
herself  no  longer;  she  says  to  the 
Red-waisted  Woman:  | 

“What  a beautiful  child  you  have,  | 

Madam!”  ’ 

“Thank  you.  People  often  tell  me 
the  same  thing,  and  I am  never  tired 
of  hearing  it,  because  I am  afraid  of 
finding  my  child  too  beautiful  when  I 
see  it  with  the  eyes  of  a mother. 

“Be  proud  of  it,  Madam.  You  have 
good  reason;  he  is  bursting  with 
health;  he  is  rosy.  You  could  eat  his 
firm  flesh  raw.  He  has  dimples  all 
over  him;  his  legs  and  arms  are  like 
a man’s.  He  ought  to  live  a hundred 
vears  But  those  cunning  curls . 1 

suspect  you  frizz  them.  Own  up  now! 

“Madam  I swear  to  you  on  my  baby  s ; 
head,  that  I never  touch  his  hair  with 
a sacrilegious  iron.  He  was  born  with 
those  curls.” 

“I  believe  you.  You  are  a happy 
mother,  and  I envy  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.” 

The  women  sit  closer,  and  while  the 
thin  child,  who  scarcely  breathes,  site 
on  the  grass,  the  Woman-in-Black 
lifts  the  fat  child,  weighs  it,  pets  it, 
admires  it;  and  repeats  in  wonder; 

“How  heavy  lie  Is!  Lord,  how  heavy 

h “You  flatter  him.”  says  the  Red- 
waisted  Woman;”  but  your  little  boy 
seems  to  be  a good  child!” 

The  Woman-in-Black,  disappointed, 
smiles  sadly.  She  expected  something 
better  in  exchange  for  her  lively 
enthusiasm.  She  would  have  Preferred 
to  the  commonplace  but  sincere  com 
pllment  some  delicate  falsehood,  and, 
although  resigned,  she  still  seems  to 

’the^Red-walsted  Woman  reads  her 
neighbor’s  thought.  Ashamed  at  her 
want  of  tact,  good-hearted,  she  puts 
the  thin  child  on  her  lap,  kisses  It 
lightly,  and  says  in  low  tones. 

“Dear  madam,  I do  notv  say  this  be- 
cause you  are  his  mother,  but  do  you 
know  I think  your  boy  is  also  a fine 
little  fellow— In  his  way 
We  are  surprised  that  President  Car- 
ter a scholar  of  fine  literary  taste, 
should  speak  of  the  Governor  s wife 
as  the  “first  lady  of  Massachusetts. 
Now  the  first  lady  of  Massachusetts 
is  the  first  one  you  happen  to  meet 
when  you  cross  the  boundary  line  o 

the  Commonwealth. 

“The  barracks  in  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  are  supplied  with  a piano, 
dally  newspapers,  comic  weeklies  and 
monthly  magazines.”  And  the  dues 
are  lower  than  at  the  other  clubs  In 
Boston.  

The  tall  theatre  hat  Is  furnishing  copy 
for  German  paragraphers  and  carica- 
turists. In  the  Fliegender  Blaetter,  an 
angry  man  exclaims  from  his  seat  In 
the  pit,  “Won’t  you  take  off  your  hat. 
Miss?  I really  see  nothing  but  your 
hat."  To  which  she  replies  sweetly: 
"But  isn’t  the  hat  worth  seeing. 


ABOUniUSIC.  1 

How  Montesquiou  and  de 
Regnier  Like  It 

Each  Wife  of  Blue  Beard  Had, 
a Typical  Instrument. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 

You  read,  of  course,  about  the  duel 
Oetween  Henri  de  Regnier  and  Count 
Robert  de  Montesquiou-Fezensac.  it 
has  been  revealed  at  last  that  the 
Count  was  not  at  the  Charity  bazaar 
fire,  so  the  taunt  bf  Miss  de  Heredia 
about  his  cane  was  pointless. 

Both  de  Rfegnier  and  the  Count  have 
written  vaguely  about  music.  The  lat- 
ter is  vexed  and  disquieted  Wherever  he 
goes  near  the  amateur  pianist.  In  his 
“Parcours  du  Rgve  au  Souvenir 
to  which,  by  the  way,  de  Heredia,  the 
father-in-law  of  de  Regnier,  wrote  a 
preface— there  are  many  attacks  on  these 
vacation-disturbers.  Here  is  a speci- 
men, rudely  Englished. 

NUPITAS  FECERUNT. 

Motto— Oil,  choose  assorted  spouses 
In  wedlock’s  holy  bonds. 

Excellent  match  to  make 
In  these  unsettled  days, 

Bride  truly  prosperous, 

Groom  with  less  wasted  ways. 

The  girl  piano  player, 

Who  pounds  at  the  hotel. 

With  the  excursionist 
From  peak  of  William  Tell, 

Piano  virtuoso, 

lee-trampler-under  heel; 

Hand  and  foot  that  dare  all. 

Both  leg  and  wrist  of  steel. 

The  poet  then  describes  the  wedding. 
The  witnesses  are  two  mountain  gruides 
and  two  piano  tuners.  The  fitting  cos- 
tume for  the  bride  is  a mackintosh, 
tor  the  groom,  knickerbockers. 


dream, 

Beard.”  • ! 

It  appears— ttltfopiisSi  It  Is.'nftt  'gener- 
ally known— Unt?' ' dying, 

left  a widow,  H^lhide,  • wmttrf1  he  loved 
dearly:  the  ShepHerdess,  Nfc’lio  went  to 
meet  the  bridal  procession'ln  search  of 
her;  the  woman  clothed  in  naught  but 
her  loveliness,  for  she  was  poor  and 
had  no  robe  worthy  of  her  lord.  Naked 
she  was  wedded  to  him,  and  she  was 
sacred  to  him,  because  he  had  slain  his 
other  wives  on  account  of  their  robes. 
Bach  one  of  these  robes  was  in  a room 
reserved  for  it  in  the  great  castlp.  Each 
room  was  odorous  with  a particular  per- 
fume. The  furniture  was  in  harmony 
with  robe  and  perfume.  And  Blue 
Beard  would  spend  hours  going  from 
room  to  room,  stroking  his  long  beard 
tinged  with  silver.  The  solitary  Lover- 
solitary  before  HOliade  comforted  him 
by  her  loveliness — went  still  further  in 
his  melancholy  pleasure: 

“Far-off  and  fitting  music  came  sigh- 
ing through  the  wall.  About  the  white 
robe  (O  tender  EmmSne,  it  was  thine!) 
crept  the  slowness  of  the  languishing 
viol:  near  the  blue  (which  was  thine,  O 
naive  Poncette!)  the  hautboy  sang;  by 
the  side  of  thine,  melancholy  Blismode, 
a lute  sighed  because  robe  was  mauve 
and  eyes  were  always  lowered;  a fife 
laughed,  and  oh  how  shrill!  to  remind 
that  thou  were  an  enigma,  in  thy 
green  and  choral  robe,  Tharsile!  But 
the  instruments  sounded  together  when 
the  Master  visited  the  robe  of  AlSde, 
a strange  robe,  which  always  seemed 

to  clothe  a phantom;  them,  the  music 
whispered  low  because  Blue  Beard  had 
loved  this  AHde  with  a mightly  love. 
She  was  the  twin  of  Sister  Anne;  you 
would  have  taken  one  for  the  other; 
and  he  yearned  for  a new  wife  who 
would  resemble  the  two,  because  they 
are  six  in  number,  these  shades  that 
wander  at  night  about  the  olden  ruin, 
and  it  is  the  last  one  only  that  is 
clothed.” 


And  here  is  a prose-poem  by  the  same 
accomplished  man.  .. 

“Ah,  how  I much  prefer  this  cat  it 
,s  in  the  suburbs  of  Trfeguier— who  sulks 
under  a fig  tree  while  she  waits  for 
her  howl,  to  the  young  lady  who  yelps 
an  air  of  Auber,  whose  trill  escapes 
from  her  continually  and  stabs  me. 
Hear  the  little  sickly  arpeggio  in  the 
left  hand,  incessant  turn-turn,  skinny 
accompaniment  to  a still  more  skinny 
voice.  She  squalls,  she  whines— this  is 
all  in  the  suburbs  of  TrSguier,  the 
pretty  and  accomplished  cat  mews  in 
a well-bred  manner  under  her  fig 
tree.” 

Now  listen  to  the  Count’s  story  of 
the  destruction  of  Haarlem,  the  famous 
town  of  Holland: 

-Having  then  resolved  to  destroy  Haarlem 
—Town  that  for  me  was  a Jerusalem 
I ordered  far  off  from  Messrs,  rleyel  and 

Three^ 'upright  pianos,  four  others  were 
grand, 

Seven  In  all.  And  then  about  the  city 
An  instrument  was  walked  by  the  excited 
Ritter.  , ' . 

Then  on  the  sill  of  the  place  where  hours 
waste  away 

I caused  Brahms  to  bo  played  by  the  Menter, 
the  Sophie. 

Still  was  I merciless;  In  Its  Intestine  calm 
Haarlem  was  wet  by  the  billows  of  Rubln- 
steln. 

Then  In  ghastly  procession  came  Madame 
Esslpoff  and  others  with,  deadly  effect. 

—But  when  at  last  on  the  shrieking  piano 
Lltolft  was  side  by  Side  with  Abbe  Liszt, 

At  the  hour  when  old  flub-dubs  took  counsel, 
At  the  seventh  charge,  the  walls  fell  with  a 
crash.”  > 


What  is  the  truth  in  the  case  of  Van 
Dyck,  the  tenor  who  may  visit  the 
United  States  next  season?  Is  his  voice 
worn?  Is  he  often  false  to  the  pitch 
when  true  to  Wagner? 

He  took  the  part  of  Lohengrin  at 
Covent  Garden  June  5,  and  Mr.  Black- 
burn indulged  himself  in  this  Plu- 
tarchian  comparison : 

“On  Saturday  night  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  the  German  performance  or 
, ’Lohengrin,'  M.  Van  Dyck  took  the  part 
: of  Lohengrin,  hitherto  played  this  sea- 
I son  by  M.  Jean  de  Reszke.  If  we  say 
I that  M.  Van  Dyck  .s  not  quite  so  good  a 
Lohengrin  as  he  is  a Tannhauser,  that 
is  because  the  part  is  less  passionate, 
less  vehemently  dramatic  than  that  or 
Tannhauser,  and  M.  Van  Dyck  is  more 
emphatically  successful  when  his  parts 
are  more  and  more  intense  and  fiery 
than  when  they  are  peacefully  dis- 
posed. With  all  this,  his  Lohengrin 
is  supremely  intelligent,  and  that  is  the 
highest  praise  that  an  actor  and  singer 
can  win  from  the  interpretation  ol  a 
difficult  Wagnerian  role.  Less  absolute- 
ly  dignified  and  stately  than  M.  Jean 
de  Reszke  in  the  part,  he  had,  Pfrh^Ps-  | 
more  sentiment  and  eager  vitality.  I he  | 
contrast  is  curious.  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  i 
sings  with  magnificent  assurance  ana  | 
knowledge;  M.  Van  Dyck  whose  fine  j 
voice  is  not  upon  this  splendid  leve., 
handles  it  with  so  superb  an  insight  | 
that  he  might  almost  persuade  you  into 
any  belief  he  chose  as  to  Us  excellence. 
M de  Reszke  is  spiritually  the  ideal  of 
Lohengrin,  standing  in  his  blue  and 
silver  remoteness  as  a kind  of  mov- 
ing miraculous  presence  come  for  a 
i space  from  distant  lands,  ‘the  Burg 
I called  Monsalvat,’  to  a world  with  the 
I turmoil  and  anxiety  of  which  he  has 
I no  sympathy,  no  connection;  he  leaves 
Elsa  with  as  high  a detachment  as  can 
be  consistent  with  a kind  of  celestia. 
i regret.  Yet,  after  all,  Lohengrin  was 
in  love  with  Elsa,  and  it  is  this  side, 
i this  mortal  side  of  passion,  that  Y an 
i Dyck  fills  with  glowing  sentiment  and 
i with  immense  feeling.  Jean  de  Reszke 
I sings  of  his  land  and  name  with  a 
lofty  pride  and  high  enthusiasm,  ana 
1 with  an  easily  conquered  reluctance^- 
*or  to  such  an  ethereal  creature  duty  is 
i plain;  Van  Dyck  tells  his  story  with 
the  sorrow  that  is  'wild  with  all  re- 
gret.’ De  Reszke  bids  farewell  ast  one 
whose  mission  is  done:  Van  Dye,:  as 

one  who  goes  to  a death  in  life.  The 
character  of  Lohengrin  contains  the 
elements  of  both  Ideals,  and  each  is 
here  the  work  of  a great  artist;  it 
will  probably  depend  upon  your  mood 
so  far  as  the  conception  goes,  which 
you  will  prefer  at  a given  moment. 


Van  Dyck  Is  a much  younger  man 
than  de  Reszke,  for  he  was  born  In 
1861,  at  Antwerp.  He  first  studied  law, 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
singing  under  Bax  St.  Yves,  and  virote 
for  Le  Pays.  His  first  appearances  as 
a singer  were  at  Lamoureux’s  concerts. 
He  jumped  into  fame  at  Bayreuth  as 
Parsifal.  In  1888  he  was  engaged  at 
the  Vienna  Opera.  He  married  a sister 
of  Franc  Servals.  the  younger,  in  1886. 

When  he  was  at  Louvain— about  1880 
—he  edited  In  company  with  Emile  Ver- 
haeren,  the  remarkable  poet,  a paper 
called  Le  Seniaine.  This  paper  was 
too  radical  In  matters  of  art— perhaps 
also  in  politics— and  it  was  suppressed 
at  the  wish  of  the  University,  of  which' 
Verhaeren  was  an  undergraduate. 

Here  is  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette’s  opin- 
, ion  of  “The  Maid  of  Athens,”  produced 
i In  London  June  3 at  the  Opera  C°m*dm' 

11  "Dr.  Osmond  Carr  writes  ‘T^ghtR 
music.  He  has  sometimes  both  sp  rit 
and  life;  and  his  tunes  hum  natural,v- 


nuslc  oT  I 


Iconduct 


loty  musical  farce  comedy  for  'several  com l^^^H.^neUimr^^ff'own 
ion  called  'Tile  Maid  of  Athens,'  Hequiem,  at  the  Bind  “Tonk^stier  V r 
produced  list  night  at  the  Opera  -""'.lmlung'  at  .1'amiEeliii  • lIer  v cr 
nlque:  and  it  is  also  to  be  said  of 


n ' 


I ss.^AY#  5Jts  jus  ssr  f^5»rv«a 
ISr'  "T'  ttttSMSJRB  S?  . "Si: 

T »h  c Vnn  rlement  was  a trifle  strong 


I In" he"  fl  1 tronpr.  has  oeen  performe 

bcelnnln.  lf,bWn°r^,aan,,,le'  a choru3  Mi  "®y®.r  ">  »«" 


Hor  opera  "Ktellnda" 

1b0''",r,:rf10r^!:<1,ln  “”d  Oer- 


ln  1800  Mr,  Augustus 

cm  la. 


lCnK|atuJ.  She  married 
tus  Jefiam^qf  Fhiladel- 


b!w>,  “"Hclpatlon  of  the  ''forthcoming 


C v hoi,  xor  exam 

| beginning  with  the  words, 

Whori  the  do*8  of  wnr  are  loose— 

1 arum- tarn,  tarum-tara, 

N^"‘h,e  foen?"n  I’-'rcs  his  steel.  | to,  Orslnl,  Sartor?.  Valli,  anfloSS*  as 

L„.  ..  Tarantara.Taran.ara,  | well  as  a representation  of  the  raonu! 

niVcent, “ ndW Z? JusMo^dra E ‘°  ^ UnVeiled  anJ  other 

Musical  Academy0*!  “lifeXf*  Curios 

g^tatS,  'oreeee!  2ffl» 

source 


* „ i . , v%  v 1 i Hu  i*a uiq  o i -* v i n* 

same  eoUTCe  was  drawn  upon- 
scenery  and  everything  else. 
Hut  you  looked  in  vain  for  the  firm 
literary  touch  of  Gilbert  or  the  deli- 
bi7S  Knelodic‘3  of  Sullivan.  It  will  per- 
suW)oi,e'i  In  some  quarters  that 
•r„’®,ls  1°  Judge  the  frivolous  too  se- 
t-fuTia’  and  U ,wi”  doubtless  be  maln- 
J**"®'1,  \\ usual,  that  the  test  of  excel- 
r^i„i  the  box  office-  But  r{,ully  the 

eonfl«Lae?«eo  oTr°  not  by  any  means 
con^ned  to  Sullivan;  you  would  have 
£"°rn  in  a certain  dance  that  yot.  we«' 
V ME  *?.  . singing  a 


. I . V a'*74*  J^rriosro  Vl^ria 

ara  aPPen(,cd  a number  of  eu- 
Ribelro  VeTrStS  by  ?ulha  Pato.  Thomas 
others  ’ L pez  de  Mendonza,  and 

There  lias  been  much  comment  in 
“bbM°n  ‘JP,  Jean  de  Reszke's  frequent 
ln?tan?fitl0ns'  ..r,Mr'  Runelman,  for 
white  says’  -‘But  that  Jean  is  the 
Covent  Garden  company,  that 
without  i.iaJ?n?i  be  Kiven  successfully 
w hi  e hU  Uln f h ef e are  propositions  to 
% nit-.n  no  critic  In  his  senses  will  as- 

fit  state  to 


Well,  the  WRffls  'Mills  “ Vnl  perdu’ 
were  spt  to  a musical  i<*ir»»e  wihtoh  was 

precisely  fitted  to  the  lament ^.qf  a 
child  who  has  just  dropped  her  doll 
under  a carriage  wheel.  To  Illustrate 
the  matter  further,  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mdmo.  Blanche  Marchesl 
sang  no  fewer  than  six  songs  by  Mdlle. 
Chamlnade,  and  that  throughout  her 
different  Interpretations  one  never  got 
away  from  the  Idea  that  the  music  was 
ridiculously  small  and  Insignificant  for 
this  massive  and  magnificent  voice. 
Wheresoever,  to  sum  the  matter  up, 
this  composer  finds  literary  emotions 
for  her  music  that  are  delicately  artifi- 
cial, that  remind  you  of  Empire  decora- 
tion, and  of  deliberate  harmonies  of 
color  that  are  quit©  outside  the  common 
knowledge  of  life,  there  you  will  en- 
counter her  at  her  best.  In  a little 
song,  ‘Sans  Amour,’  for  example,  In 
which  the  whole  sentiment  Is  one 
pretty  pose  of  sympathetic  sorrow,  the 
music  was  In  Its  little  way  charming- 
ly attractive,  while  even  more  praise 
to  the  same  effect  might  be  written 
with  regard  to  another  song  couched  t 
In  the  same  spirit,  'Tu  me  dlrals.’  Upon 
this  level  then  of  artificial  ballad-mon- 
gering  let  us  greet  our  Chamlnade 
with  joy  and  gladness,  and  try  to  for- 
get the  terrible  Insistent  question  of 
Kipling's  lurking  devil— ‘It's  pretty,  but 
is  it  art?’  ” 


well-known  song  about  ‘blt-blt-bltter’  In  i??1'  -nV  i JJ“an  is  not  in  a flt  state  to 
The  Grisha;’  and  the  music  hall  reml-  hia^Wa,thur  or  Tristan,  there  cannot 
ntseences  were,  what  ih#v  7Litbej_s  doubt  _tha.t  Van  Dyck 

'The 


ntseences  were,  what  thev  were  doubt  b®  fh®  slightest  doubt  that  V 
less  Intended  to  be.  innumerable.  Well  „u  d do  the  P3®13  excellently.” 
et  us  leave  the  music  alone;  we  do  not  -uMr'  H|ackburn  thus  describes  ”T!u 
Wish  to  judge  It  by  any  high  standard'  Huguenots,  ' which,  as  you  may  remem- 
once  a grain.  It  Is  somfttlmpq  cnri©->>+iir!  has  been  given  in  Boston  at  least 

-T  \A7 1 r>  “D^illtn^ I _ . . , 


^ "2-  ft  . ^ ~j 


sprightly; 
It  would 


e again,  it  is  sometimes 
U J,1  '?  vVlear  to  the  core.  wouia 
oe  absolutely  Impossible  to  describe  the 
plot  of  the  new  musical  play,’  for  plot 
it  has  pone.  There  was  some  hunting 
for  a letter,  some  love  making-that  was 
”e,.°an  recall  only  one  remark  that 
sbacIbw  of,wlt.  ‘You  are  so 
delightfully  innocent,*  said  Lord  Al- 
I.Kni  answcred  Iphigeneia,  pen- 
®Iy®ly,  hu^  you  Will  teach  me  differ- 
ently. Not  very  good,  but  there  It  Is 
Mr.  Lonnen  worked  hard.  If  a little  in-T 
coherently,  at  the  part  of  the  O’Grady; 
Mr.  yv.  Elton  created  amusement  as 


Major 
as  Topa-— we 


E . Miss  Louise  Beaudet 
ierely  name  the  eharac- 


a»  xop»— we  laereiy  name  tne  cnarac- 
ters,  t$eyj  annot  be  classified  with  any 
greater  stfenifTCanee— sang  and  danced 
with  extreme  vitality  and  spirit.  Miss 
Cicely  Richards  as  Ambrosia  was  amus- 
ing; JJr.  Fred  Storey,  who  danced  ex- 
ceitaatly,!  ryavde  quite  a hit  at  the  end 
of  nre  piehe  lfl  the  character  of  a statue; 
and  JJiM  .Glijire  Romaine  was  an  active 
Ina.  trie  tenond  act  was  received  with 
much  applause,  and  with  that  we  have 
said  all  that  is  necessary  on  the  sub- 
ject.” 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Calve  is  studying  Massenet’s  “Sapho.” 
Leoncavallo  talks  of  making  an  opera 
nit  of  “Trilby.” 

Febea  Strakosch  gave  great  pleasure 
n opera  at  Seville. 

Louis  Uclto,  formerly  heroic  tenor 
vt  Stuttgart,  died  June  4 at  Berlin. 
Stavenhagen  will  take  Erdmannsdor- 
er’s  position  as  conductor  at  Munich. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gilbert  has  written  a new 
acred  song  entitled,  “The  City  Beau- 
iful.” 

Nesvara’s  opera  “Perdita”  (“Winter’s 
lale”)  has  been  produced  with  success 

•t  Prague. 

Mrs.  Marches!,  the  famous  singing 
eacher,  will  give  some  lessons  in  Bos- 
on next  season. 

ThS  Milanese  went  crazy  over  a per- 
ormance  of  Beethoven’s  9th  Symphony 
ed  by  Lamoureux  of  Paris. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel  will  publish  a 
:oniplete  and  revised  edition  of  the 
compositions  of  Franz  Liszt. 

Benno  Stolzenberg  will  teach  singing 
md  dramatic  action  at  Stern’s  Conser- 
vatory in  Berlin  next  season. 

‘‘Gaea,"  a portion  of  an  operatic  cycle 
yy  Adalbert  de  Goldschmidt,  will  be 
produced  at  Hamburg  in  April,  1898. 

They  say  that  "L’Africaine”  will  be 
liven  in  Arabic  at  Alexandria  by  a 
:ompany  conducted  by  Iskander  Effendi 
Farah. 

W.  von  Baussnern’s  new  opera 
‘Dlchter  und  Welt,”  produced  at  Wei- 
mar, June  4,  awakened  interest  only  by 

its  third  act. 

A memorial  tablet  to  Mascagni  has 
been  put  in  the  Goldoni  Theatre  at 
Ancona,  where,  unknown,  he  once  was 
operetta  conductor. 

Otto  Schelper,  baritone  of  Leipsic,  re' 


-twice.  ‘Brilliance  is,  of  course,  the 
quality  which  chiefly  excuses  the  pro- 
j duction  of  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  an 
opera  not  of  serious  sincerity;  it  does 
not  call  upon  one  for  deeply  sympa- 
thetic attention;  its  supreme  excellence 
lies  in  the  fact  that  when  in  interpreta- 
tion  it  is  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  you  are  presented  with  a glitter- 
ing picture  that,  by  reason  of  itsgayety, 
1 i,  arB(icial  solemnity,  its  assumed 
solidity,  would  deceive  with  ease  the 
majority  of  men  into  a belief  that  here 
was  the  highest  kind  of  art.  And  just 
when  the  world  was  on  the  point  of  sub- 
scribing to  this  verdict.  Wagner  passed 
by  with  solemn  and  uplifted  finger,  giv- 
ing us  the  information  which  we  but 
needed  to  hear  in  order  to  recognize  its 
truth  Fortunately,  however,  for  hu- 
man happiness,  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  be  strung  up  to  the  pitch  of  re- 
fusing acknowledgment  to  work  which, 
although  In  its  central  inspiration  it 
may  be  devoid  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
art,  still  remains  interesting,  glowing 
and  at  times  brilliant.” 

Mr.  Runclman  writes  as  follows  of 
Henschel  s string  quartet,  played  June 
9 m London  by  the  Kneisels,  who  pro- 
duced  it  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last 
season:  ‘Mr.  Henschel  is  a musician 

tor  w.ioaa  I have  hitherto  had  no  ad- 
I miration  whatever.  His  conducting  I 
have  regarded  as  no  better  than  the 
piano-tickling  which  he  calls  accompa- 
nying; his  compositions  I have  felt  to 
be  scarcely  more  tolerable  than  the 
hoarse  declamation  which  he  is  bold 
®n<i!,!?,b  t0  caI1  singing.  But  this  quartet 
nJ,  must  be  admitted  to  be  not  at 

all  a bad  attempt  for  a beginner.  True;  I 
it  is  Mr.  Henschel’s  op.  55;  but  then  evi-  I 
dently  Mr.  Henschel  is  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  might,  but  for  some  ac- 
cident, go  on  for  a lifetime  setting  down  I 
notes  without  ever  realizing  that  com-  1 
position  is  altogether  a different  busl-  j 
ness  from  that.  However,  he  has  seem-  I 
ingly  met  with  the  necessary  accident  1 
and  got  at  last  on  to  the  right  track. 
Whether  he  has  strength  and  intelli- 
gence to  remain  there  is  quite  a differ- 
ent matter;  but  for  the  present  this 
quartet  contains  a number  of  themes 
which,  if  somewhat  vapid,  can  be  re- 
membered by  a small  effort  for  more 
than  10  seconds;  the  ‘treatment’  of  them, 
jf  somewhat  dry,  is  mercifully  short; 
and  the  whole  thing  not  only  contains 
several  pretty  effects,  but  really  hangs 
together  with  at  any  rate  an  outward 
semblance  of  coherence.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  thus  reviews  Miss 
Chanunade's  concert  in  London,  June 
,,  yesterday  afternoon  at  St.  James's 
Hall  Mdlle.  Chaminade  gave  a concert 
composed  almost  entirely  of  her  own 
works,  a function  which  has  grown  by 
degrees  into  the  proud  position  of  a 
hardy  annual.  Certainly  the  popular- 
ity of  that  function  is  exceedingly 
f5r  *s  n°I  1°  be  denied,  that 
Mdlle.  Chaminade  is  one  of  the  few 
people  who  can  fill  St.  James's  Hall 
trom  roof  to  floor.  Some  16  of  her 
songs — many  of  them  new — were  sung 
by  most  competent  singers.  Mdme. 
Marches!,  Miss  Clara  Butt,  Mdme 
Konchini,  and  Signor  Ancona,  and  the 
lady  herself  assisted  at  a number  of 


Is  It  so  small  a thing 
To  have  enjoy'd  the  sun. 

To  have  lived  light  In  the  spring, 

To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have 
I done; 

To  have  advanced  true  friends,  and  beat  down 
baffling  foes— 

That  we  must  feign  a bliss 
Of  doubtful  future  date. 

And.  while  we  dream  on  this, 

Lose  all  our  present  state, 

And  relegate  to  worlds  yet  distant  our  re- 
pose? 


Mr.  Arthur  Warren  has  lived  so  long 
abroad  that  he  is  no  longer  absolutely 
sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Poughkeepsie. 


A contemporary  thus  explains  Dick- 
ens’s description  of  American  life  and 
(manners  in  the  early  forties:  “He  was 
Irritated  by  our  difference  from-  the  I 
cockney  standard  that  was  his  when 
he  first  came  over  here.”  The  amount  of 
It  is  that  Dickens  told  unwelcome  truths 
about  America  and  the  Americans. 
Hence  their  rage.  But  Pogram  and 
Choke  and  Jefferson  Brick  and  the  land 
speculator  still  flourish  in  the  land; 
spittoons  still  decorate  our  State  and 
city  halls;  and  the  animals  are  still 
fed'  hurriedly  at  hotels. 

Owners  of  Nansen’s  latest  book  will 
please  make  a marginal  correction.  It 
appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  let- 
ters that  when  he  met  the  smoke- 
blacked  Norwegian  explorer,  Jackson’s 
first  words  were  not  “I'm  awfully  glad 
to  see  you,”  but  "I’m  damned  glad  to 
see  you.”  The  Daily  Messenger,  Paris, 
says:  “This  is  so  thoroughly  British 
that  it  is  made  public  in  the  cause  of 
our  national  bluntness  of  speech.  Nan- 
sen gave  the  same  version  in  his  book, 
but  the  strong  word  was  expunged  in 
deference  to  public  squeamishness.” 

French  bicyclists  have  chafed  under 
the  tax  of  ten  francs  per  machine.  An 
amendment  has  been  proposed  by  which 
this  tax  is  to  be  reduced  to  five  francs 
foi  a single  machine  and  ten  francs 
for  the  multiple  machine.  Under  the 
new  regulation,  the  custom  dues  on  all  ! 
machines  and  parts  brought  into  France  i 
■will  be  doubled. 


viu j ouiiui  {jsti  , LJctiiiu’Jie  ui  .Lrtfipsu;,  re-  ; . * y ~ . muuuei  cjl 

fused  an  offer  from  Berlin  to  take  the  ! Plan°forte  pieces  that  were  also  of  her 
Place  of  the  late  Franz  Krolop  at  the  composition.  It  is  certain  tha 

Royal  Opera  House.  | Mdlle.  Chaminade  is  the  pet  of  fash 


Royal  Opera  House.  i Chaminade  is  the  pet  of  fash- 

The  Musical  Record  for  July  will  con-  j „C|™blefV,L?ndon’  fo1  there  was  not  a 
tain  a sketch  of  Mr.  W.  PI.  Gardner,  pi®®®  3 a°t  received  with  a 

the  Bostonian  who  furnishes  verses  for  ^5^-aad  f°  , y,  sincere  enthusiasm 
many  American  composers.  ® part.°^1tl?fs  'ar&e  arld  interested 

. , audience.  And  the  reason7  Well  the 

Ja  Maya2b8Stat  Mo^iow.^^ere^rhld  ^"prettieltllna^-mon^ring  jthl 

servatory17  He* ! a s° « Cy e a rs* o 1 “ C°n"  wortI(d-  ItI  is  decorative,  it  Is  full  of 

3er\atory.  He  was  44  years  old.  pretty  color,  it  is  fanciful,  it  is  Just 

The  new  opera  house  at  Palermo  was  within  the  reach  of  an  everyday  ap- 
aedieated  May  17  by  a performance  of  predation,  it  Is  delightful  in  its  ab- 
Vcrdi’s  ’’Falstaff.”  The  architect  was  solutely  artificial  form,  it  Is  intelligible 
tailed  before  the  curtain  three  times.  and  it  has  no  possible  commerce  with 
The  three  operas  by  Donizetti  to  be  the  world’s  tragedy  or  -with  even  the 
lerformed  at  his  centenary  at  Bergamo,  commonplace  frictions  of  daily  life 
^ov.  25,  are  “Dom  Sgbastien,”  "L'Elisir  And  so  It  is  popular,  as  Watteau  is 
1’amore"  and  “Lucia.”  Luisa  Tetrazzini  popular,  as  everything  Is  popular  which 
aas  been  engaged  as  soprano.  avoids  touching  the  intimate  feelings 

Christian  Friedrick  Kahnt,  founder  of  harshly,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
the  Leipsic  publishing  house  of  that  a,*oras  an  irresponsible  picture  of 
lame,  and  for  many  years  editor  and  ®?yetY. al?^  tbe  common  enjoyment 
-ublisher  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  °£  utterly  unnecessary  but  rather 
.usik.”  died  at  Leipsic  June  5,  at  the , ebarming  emotions.  It  follows  that 
i ! you  must_  never  take  Mdlle.  Chamin- 


je  of  74.  — ......  wmirc,  - . 11 ,1 IJI 1 1 1- 

The  program  of  Mr.  Zach’s  first  or-  fow!  ?£iOUS!y’*an<L  U ffi'' 

hestral  concert  at  Keith's  New  Thea-  f,°u  tbat  wben  Jhe 

re,  July  5,  will  .be  as  follows:-  Over-  ’nc*u'&es  heiself  in  the  setting  of  rather 
ire,  “Martha,”  Flotow;  Moszffowski’s  i '^taglcal  poetry  as  occasionally  she  wiH, 
irenade;  selections  from  ^’Th'e- Wizard  ?be  1S  as  remotely  as  possible  interest- 
V the  Nile,”  Herbert;  Waltz,  ”Es-  iafiiandT  ls’  indeed,  sometimes  a little 
Waldteufel.  I corri^c*  In  one  of  the  songs,  for  ex- 

■ . T _ ample,  sung  by  Miss  Clara  Butt  these 

J-^sstnann  thinks  little  of  the  words  had  passed  through  the  musi- 
bllitfes  ot  Reznleek  as  a conductor,  dan's  hands — 

tea,ioek  who  ,s  at  bresent  the  leading,  Dans  men  beau  pays,  j’avals  un  ami. 

Mais  je  i’ai  perdu,  je  suls  seule  au  monde. 


It  was  not  likely  that  Francis  Thomp- 
son would  escape  parody.  Here  are  the 
closing  verses  of  a London  address 
“To  a New  Poet:” 

“Garmenting  thy  thoughts  in  a pure  poly- 
glottal, 

And  glamorous  haze  of  inventional  words, 
Thou  pourest  such  musio  as  scarcely  a throt- 
tle, 

K (Tends  'mid  the  rarest  melodial  birds. 

Sing  on,  then!  'Tis  joy  while  thy  pranky 
Muse  romps  on. 

Though  carpists  who  deem  her  nonsentia! 
may  sneer, 

Sing,  never-self-retinent,  revllish  Thompson. 

Ludibrial,  fecond,  Tudorial  seer!” 

George  Catlin,  who  wrote  about  and 
pictured  North  American  Indians,  also 
.wrote  a singular  pamphlet  entitled 
I “Shut  Your  Mouth.”  This  was  not  an 
| appeal  to  Pythagorean  silence;  it  was 
| an  awful  warning  against  the  folly 
and  danger  of  using  the  mouth  as  a 
fly-trap  by  day,  and  sleeping  with  It 
set  open  at  night.  It  was  illustrated- 
thus,  we  remember  a fearful  picture 
of  an  old  gentleman  asleep  in  his  arm 
I c,‘air  after  a heavy  dinner.  Catlin 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  invention  of 
the  rhinometer,  whose  purpose  is  to 
gauge  the  extent  to  which  you  breathe 
[through  your  nose.  “The  serious  pre- 
dicament of  the  throat-breathers  is  at 
once  apparent,  to  the  outcome  of  their 
detestable  habit  they  are  kept  short 
of  oxygen.  The  consequence  is,  thev 
become  anaemic,  and  suffer  from  a 
(hundred  other  ills  to  which  a sensible 
animal  refuses  to  be  heir.  By  the  use 
I of  the  rhinometer  it  ls  open  to  any 
! man  to  know  out  of  how  much  oxygen 
he  cheats  his  lungs.”  The  rhinometer 
is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  flat-dweller. 

C.  W.  E.  writes  to  the  Journal:  ‘‘In 

case  Hawaii  becomes  part  of  the  United  i 
States,  a complete  map  of  our  country 


will  need  very  little  onlar„.„0, 

| largement,  moreover,  will  be  toward  the 
| south,  not  In  the  west.  Hawaii  reaches  1 
south  rnthcr  farther  than  Cuba,  Hut 
west  we  now  have  land  as  far  as  187  34 
west  of  Greenwich,  while  Hawaii  ends 
about  161  degrees  west.  It  le  on  (ho 
way,  as  everybody  knows,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Rut  Auckland  lies  east  of  Attu  Island 
which  is  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
point  exactly  midway  between  our 
extreme  east  und  west,  then,  will  not 
be  changed,  while  the  point  equally  dis- 
tant from  our  extreme  north  and  south 
will  be  moved  slightly.  Our  geographi- 
cal centre,  meaning  the  point  exactly 
midway  between  tlie  four  extremes.  Is 
now'  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  west  of  Pu- 
get Sound;  after  the  acquisition  of  Ha- 
waii it  will  be  In  the  same  longitude, 
but  west  of  Oregon.  San  Francisco,  to 
add  an  odd  expression,  will  continue  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  Is,  east  of  the  longitude  midway 
j between  Maine  and  Attu  Isla'nd  The 
(most  easterly  point  of  the  United 
States,  being  West  Quoddy  Head,  in 
Maine,  Is  66  57  west  of  Greenwich,  while 
'Cape  Wrangell,  in  Attu  Island,  Is  187  34 
west.  Our  country,  in  other  words 
covers  exactly  one-third  of  the  earth's 
circumference.  Hawaii  wl|l  not  add 
anything  to  our  longitude,  though  a lit- 
tle to  our  latitude.” 


There  was  discussion  lately  In  New 
York  concerning  the  conduct  of  a rest- 
aurant keeper  who  prohibited  an  or- 
derly and  apparently  respectable  wo- 
man from  smoking  after  she  had  dined; 
and.  of  course,  there  was  allusion  to 
Spanish  countesses  and  Russian 
princesses.  Yet  not  so  many  years  ago 
In  New  England  God-fearing  women 
smoked  and  were  not  ashamed.  Jorevln 
de  Rochefort,  who  traveled  In  England 
in  the  17th  century,  wrote  as  follows- 
“The  supper  being  finished,  they  set 
on  the  table  half-a-dozen  pipes,  and-  a 
packet  of  tobacco  for  smoking,  which 
Is  a general  custom,  as  well  among 
; wompn  as  men.  It  is  a custom  in  Eng- 
j land,  that  when  the  children  went  to 
school,  they  carried  in  their  satchel 
with  their  books  a pipe  of  tobacco 
which  their  mother  took  care  to  fill 
early  in  the  morning,  it  serving  them 
instead  of  a breakfast;  and  that  at 
the  accustomed  hour  every  one  laid 
aside  his  book,  to  light  his  pipe,  the 
master  smoking  with  them,  and  teach- 
ing them  how  to  hold  their  pipes,  and 
craw  in  the  tobacco.”  And  others  tell 
us  that  at  the  same  period  it  was  the 
custom  to  offer  tobacco  pipes  to  women 
of  high  or  low  degree  in  the  theatre 
Did  women  smoke  on  account  of  the 
reason  given  in  King  James’s  “Counter- 
blast to  Tobacco”?  “Moreouer,  which 
Is  a great  iniquitie,  and  against  all 
humanitie,  the  husband  shall  not  bee 
ashamed,  to  reduce  thereby  his  delicate 
■wholesome,  and  cleane  complexioned 
wife  to  that  extremitie,  that  either  shee 
must  also  corrupt  her  sweete  breath 
therewith,  or  else  resolve  to  live  in  a 
perpetuall  stinking  torment”. 


h 
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My  Lord  Rockingham  and  my  nephew 
Lord  Orford  have  made  a match  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  between  five  turkeys  and  five 
gee4e,  to  run  from  Norwich  to  London. 
Lon  t you  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls?  And  are  not  you  convinced  that  this 
race  is  between  Marquis  Sardanapalus  and 
Earl  HeliogabaJus?  And  don't  you  pity  the 
poor  Asiatics  and  Italians  who  comforted 
themselves  on  their  resurrection  with  betfi- 
geese  and  turkeys? 


The  flag  habit  has  its  origin  in  pat- 
riotism. The  victim  thrills— and  verv 
properly— when  he  sees  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  streaming  from  a pole.  He  re- 
members the  poems  of  Drake  and  Key 
as  well  as  the  apostrophe  of  Whitman; 
and  In  patriotic  drunkenness  he  orders 
a flag  to  be  sent  home. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  dis- 

I n , ae:’  any  mor®  than  so  to 

| The  ”flht  7 r!?C  at  ease  ln  a bar°uche. 
The  flat-dweller  must  needs  dangle  a 

Iflag  or  hang  it  out,  like  unto  a card 

snunnose°nbt0  iCe  man  0r  cxpress  man. 

I fo  ?he  a h0"ever'  that  house  ls  up 
o the  flag.  Suppose  even  that  there  ls 
a tower  with  practical  flagstaff.  The 
flag  habit  may  be  the  more  deplorable. 

1!,b'or  tb®  viptim  is  not  content  with 
Fourth-of-JuIy,  Memorial  Day  and 

t°heTandstiValS  th<?  b®c®mes 

flaunt  hf  Pe'  He  bUrns  wlth  desir«  *°  : 
naunt  ills  possession.  He  constantly 

consults  the  calendar,  searching  a pre-  j 
text.  He  gradually  distrusts  all  those  1 
who  are  without  flags.  He  forgets  that 
the  flag  is  only  a symbol;  he  turns 
It  into  a fetish.  He  ls  willing  to  ey- 
cuse  private,  civic,  or  any  national 
meanness  or  crime  committed  in  its 
! ThP3  ‘he  late  Colonel  Ye"l  „? 

mr  7h  'when  tilled  upon  to  account 
™ nthf  ,d  sP°Sltlon  of  the  money  de- 
posed n the  bank  of  which  he  was 
president,  could  give  no  satisfactory 
answer,  but  he  seized  the  opportunity, 
Mr  Speaker,  to  declare  his  undying  de- 
votion to  the  American  flag.” 

" UKwa®  h®r  (M^.  Oiiphant’s)  proud- 
-t  boast  that  she  never  deaR^jjvjtJa  1 


iould  not  be  admitted 
in  the  empire.”  This 
eason  why  her  novels 
.dy  forgotten. 


characters  thai 
into  'any  famtl 
is  probably  th< 
are  dull  and  all 

The  Rev.  D.  Russ  Judd  preached  to 
the  Pennsylvania  crew  from  the  text. 
"The  race  Is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong’.”  He  was 
more  prudent  than  Mr.  Burr  Macin- 
tosh. 


growing  old.  and  I no  longer  dare 
at  my  mouth  In  a mirror. 


Here  Is  a specimen  of  admirable 
anslatlon  by  an  English  school  boy: 
L’£4£phant  a des  moeurs  sociales;  on 
volt  rarement  errant” — "The  elephant 
as  social  gatherings;  one  rarely  sees 
Im  on  an  errand." 


to  two  years  as  Its  fixed  pe- 

riod. and  anyone  died  at  a hundred, 
we  should  howl  over  him  as  if  he  had 
been  hastily  cut  off.”  This  sentiment, 
Englished  bravely  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Morgan,  who  laughed  at  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  may  be  stretched  indefinite- 
ly.   

Nor  does  it  cheer  us  to  learn  from 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Stephens  that  the 
■•soul"  is  merely  cell  experience,  the 
accumulation  of  brain  energy  devel- 
oped successively  by  dull,  rummy,  or 
shady  ancestors.  The  reply  of  impris- 
oned Malvollo  answers  all  questions 
concerning  the  soul. 


And  here  is  another:  ”11  fut  pris  de 
nausfe” — "He  took  to  making  noises.” 

Look  out!  Rector  and  church  wardens 
are  calling  for  subscriptions  to  restore 
the  parish  church  of  Little  Stanmore, 
otherwise  White  church,  where  Handel 
played,  171S-1721.  So  long  as  there  are 
Americans,  there  will  always  be  an 
English  church  in  need  of  repair. 

A negro  should  not  be  suspected  as 
a highwayman  simply  because  he  car- 
ries a razor.  It  Is  an  indispensable 

article  of  his  dress. 

The  French  are  not  a practical  peo- 
ple. No  Parisian  syndicate  has  yet 
offered  to  “thin”  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Last  evening  the  setting  sun  was  of 
a dirty  yellow.  It  looked  as  though  it 
had  eaten  eggs. 

Here  we  still  see  a ludicrous  kind  of 
display  not  merely  of  wealth,  but  of 
manner,  especially  in  people  who  have 
risen  from  obscurity  in  politics,  which 
bears  to  what  is,  by  common  consent 
the  world  over,  regarded  as  good  man- 
ners, about  the  same  relation  that  the 
behavior  of  a Zulu  chief  on  State  oc- 
casions does.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  Senators,  and  women  possessed 
of  large  amounts  of  diamonds.  Roscoe 
Conkllng  traveled  all  over  Europe 
thinking  that  his  manner  impressed 
people  because  It  impressed  Washing- 
ton galleries,  and  never  dreaming  that 
he  was  a laughing  stock,  just  as  the 
American  women  who  blaze  through 
the  newspapers  with  $200,000  worth  of 
diamonds  “in  sight”  imagine  that  they 
are  awing  the  modestly  dressed  people 
whom  they  amuse.- — New  York  Even- 
ing Post. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention 
of  Messrs.  Finck,  Henderson  and  Kreh- 
biel,  all  the  members,  male  or  female,  • 
of  the  Seidl  Society  of  New  York,  and 
the  Seidlites  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs 
to  Mr.  Runciman's  judgment  of  Anton 
as  a conductor,  published  in  the  Satur-  I 
day  Review:  "Neither  his  ‘Tristan’  nor 
his  ‘Valkyrie'  compares  with  Mancinel-  | 

*>  O ■ Cf 


"Immortal  life  is  the  real  aim  in 
view.”  This  hankering  after  immor- 
tality simply  for  personal  advantage— 
this  desire  to  be  tagged  or  labeled  in 
the  never  ending  journey  through  space 
—is  nothing  but  refined  selfishness.  Do 
you  suppose  Sirius  would  be  disturbed 
were  the  Bradley  Martins  to  arrive  there 

next  week  Wednesday?  Do  you  think  a 

there  is  fashionable  bidding  at  the  auc-  cratlc,  I thought  It  might  be  well  to  ac- 
there  Is  lasnionaoie  s custom  myself  to  the  sight  of  the  rich, 

tion  of  season  tickets  tor  me  music  or  “ ......  .. 

uuu  u k Anri  ««  T rlirl  Tint  wish  tn  tak-A  jytvv 


and  you  may  observe  a.  far  greater  

of  Piles  as  industriously  busle  in  their  Kitch- 
ens; and  as  these  would  vanish  were  the 
Dishes  empty  and  clean,  so  neither  would 
that  other  sort  of  Insects  pay  any  farther 
Respect,  were  nothing  to  be  got  by  it. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  Earnest  Student  of  Soci- 
ology: “For  the  last  two  months  I have 
been  living  in  Village  Street,  to  which 
I was  attracted  by  the  irony  of  the 
name.  After  long  and  patient  study 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  In- 
habitants, I became  restless  and 
thought  of  moving  into  Corning  Street, 
but  my  Uncle  Amos,  who  reads  the 
newspapers,  shook  his  head  and  said, 
‘Why  don't  you  go  to  Newport.  I un- 
derstand it  has  greater  advantages  as  a 
summer-resort.’ 

“So  I went  to  Newport — which,  as  I 
am  told  by  a member  of  the  Somerset 
Club,  should  be  pronounced  ‘Newp't’ 
with  a violent  accentuation  on  the  first  j 
syllable.  Inasmuch  as  the  Government  | 
of  this  country  is  fast  becoming  pluto- 


klnds  of  explosives.  Will  the  time  ever 
come  when  the  ostentation  of  wealth  I 
will  provoke  in  this  dreamy  town  an  ! 
explosion  more  terrible  than  that  of  J 
dynamite  or  smokeless  powder?  I must  ] 
ask  the  Vanderbilts  about  this  when  ' 
they  call  on  me.” 

When  thou  art  surprized  into  a false  Ad- 
miration of  him  who  is  carried  In  his  Se- 
dan, cast  thy  Eyes  downwards  upon  the 
Slaves  who  support  his  Luxury.  • • • 
Look  not  upon  the  Outside  of  these  ap- 
plauded Men,  which  is  so  gay  and  brlliant, 
but  draw  the  gawdy  Curtain,  and  carry  Thy 
Eyes  inward,  and  thou  shalt  find  most  gnaw- 
ing Disquiets  to  be  dissembled  under  these 
false  Appearances. 


* ''°!l 


The  young  woman  In  black  dreams,  all  j 
alone,  on  the  cliff.  Without  doubt,  a-weary  | 
of  this  life,  she  chooses  a star  where  she  may  j 
live  another  life.  Already  she  reserves  one 
ard  settles  there.  But  she  has  no  luck, 
brusquely,  the  stars  shoot. 


Dr.  Stephens  considers  death  to  be 
only  a.  habit.  There  are  some  who 
call  It  a bad  habit;  but  is  not  life  only 

a habit?  

Is  It  then  so  desirable  a thing  to  rival 
the  raven,  or  the  patriarch  in  Genesis? 
Dean  Swift  examined  carefully  this 
question,  and  the  dreariest  chapter  in 
Gulliver's  Travels,  that  amazing  rev- 
elation of  supreme  genius,  Is  the  ac- 
count of  the  unfortunates  who  could 
not  die. 

. If  death  removes  envy,  it  also  re- 
I moves  bores.  Think  of  Immortality  in 
J club,  office,  workshop,  flat,  "colonial 
.1  residence”  with  a brace  of  immortal 
re-s.  (A  bore  ‘'resides,”  not  lives.) 
link  of  an  Immortality  of  debt.  Even 
nltors  and  others  In  authority  die, 
id  the  world  knowing  this  is  reason- 


tne  spheres? 

Thy  Apollonius  died  in  the  beautiful  flower 
of  his  years  ♦ * » therefore,  lie  being  ac- 
companied with  the  applause  of  thy  pity  and 
Pis  own,  hath  only  made  a digression  from 
this  Mortal  Life  to  Eternity,  as  if  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  entertainment  before  he 
grew  absurd,  and  the  staggerings  of  drunk- 
enness came  upon  him  which  are  incident 
to  a long  Old  Age. 

As  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  looked  at  his 
ducks  he  said  to  his  wife,  Rose, 
"Haven’t  I earned  the  right  to  live 
quietly  and  like  a gentleman?  Well,  I 
should  guess  I have."  A saying  worthy 
of  one  of  Plutarch’s  men. 

Yes  Anarchist,  as  long  as  I shall  have  ten 
cents’  we  will  share.  I'll  give  you  even  a 
quarter,  when  I shall  have  fifty  cents.  But 
do  not  expect  to  go  snacks  with  me  up  to 
$50,000.  Our  communism  is  restricted  to  small 
change.  At  present  I have  nothing:  you 

may  take  it  all.  

The  English  seem  to  be  growing  less 
and  less  conservative.  A member  of  the 
Constitutional  Club  wrote  as  follows  to 
a London  newspaper  concerning  "the 
Queen's  day”:  “The  high-hat  of  respec- 
tability is  not  comfortable  to  the  wear- 
er and  it  obstructs  the  view.  I would 
suggest  that  on  this  day  every  man 
should  wear  a straw  hat,  which  would 
be  cool  and  comfortable  and  not  ob- 
struct the  view  of  those  behind.” 

This  reminds  us  that  they  have  been 
holding  a hat  show  in  Brussels.  A 
correspondent  writes:  “There  is  a lady’s 
head-dress,  after  Holbein,  dating  from 
1535,  and  another  as  olfi  as  Teniers. 
There  are  Directory  hats,  and  Renais- 
sance toques,  Empire  turbans,  coal- 
scuttle bonnets,  the  pen-wiper,  and  the 
■mushroom’  ditto,  and  so  on,  up  to  the 
obstructions  of  today.  Of  men  there 
are  the  Roman  pileus,  the  cocked  hat 
of  the  First  Leopold  and  the  first  Na- 
poleon, morions,  helmets  of  all  sorts, 
Chinese  hats,  Tyrol  hats,  'Mexican  som- 
breros, with  ‘pudding’  and  all  complete, 
and  the  first  edition  of  the  stove-pipe, 
now  arrived  at  its  centenary.  And  the 
comparison  thus  afforded  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  a pretty  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  women  have  never  worn 
anything  more  becoming  than  the 
toque,  which  should  be  renascent,  and 
that  men  have  carried  on  their  heads 
any  number  of  things  less  becoming 
than  the  silk  hat  they  wear  now.”  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  last  assertion. 


th  has  its  chemistry.  Surprising 
beneficent  are  its  changes.  The 
m of  I.ethe  Is  not  merely  a pretty 
Why  should  a soul  find  itself 
i capped  on  Its  arrlvel  at  the  next 
>r.  by  too  long  tarrying  at  the 
ion?  

elegantly  said  by  Arcesllaus  that  death 
Is  called  an  evil,  hath  this  peculiarly 
rt  Jr' in  all  that  are  thought  so,  that 
'He  present  i gives  us  no  disturbance, 
hen  remote  and  In  expectation  only.  ’>!» 
[bat  It  afflict*  us;  and  Indeed  many  out 
„ poom»'«  of  their  Spirit,  and  having 
alne  1 most  injurious  Opinions  of  It. 
died  even  to  pr*---  ent  death. 

we  do  not  applaud  the  theory  of 
Stephens which  is  very  old.  as  old 

teath  itself.  A Grecian  philosopher 
r<  mark'd:  “If  life  was  prolonged 


A manufacturer,  Arthur  Krupp  of 
Berndorf,  near  Vienna,  has  built  a thea- 
tre for  the  pleasure  of  his  workmen. 
There  are  500  seats  and  the  admission 
is  free.  He  thus  gives— what  was  so 
dear  to  the  Romans— “panem  et  clr- 
censes.”  

Our  young  friend  the  English  school- 
boy— Smith  minor— translated  ”Un  chlen 
qui  aboyait  la  nuit  dans  la  campagne”— 
"a  dog  who  spent  the  night  in  cham- 
pagne.”   

The  bicycle  in  Germany  Is  giving 
place  to  the  foil.  To  fashionable  Ber- 
lin fencing  is  the  thing.  Frau  Teege 
Is  the  chief  “lady  professor.”  “She 
lias  a scar  on  the  chin  to  the  good,  and 
two  front  teeth  to  the  bad,  wounds 
inflicted  in  lawful  combat  by  her  lord 
and  fencing  master.”  Some  women  of 
the  highest  rank  find  the  foil  slow. 
They  prefer  broadsword  and  sabre,  and 
after  a course  of  lessons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Spanish  dirk,  “they  will 
be  in  a position  to  advance  upon  any 
gentleman  who  may  Incommode  them.” 

J [ . C\  ^ 

The  Palaces  of  Noble  Men  an<l  Princes  ap- 
pear guarded  ■with  splendid  Retinues  of  dili- 
gent, obsequious  Servants,  and  every  Room 
is  crowded  with  a Throng  of  Visiters,  who 
caress  the  Ore  at  Man  with  tall  the  endearing 
Gestures  and  Karp resslons  that  Wit  and 
Breeding  can  Invent;  and  It  may  be  thought, 
I confess,  at  first  right,  that  such  are  very 
fortunate.  In  having  so  many  cordial,  real 
Friends  at  their  command;  whereas  'tls  all 


buoium  mj'  ocii  lvj  uic  oif, m.  v/j.  uic  jl  ilu. 

And  as  I did  not  wish  to  take  any  side  I 
In  social  dissension  by  having  my  trunk  | 

I sent  to  any  one  of  the  Vanderbilts  or  | 
the  Perry-Belmonts,  I engaged  a room  J 
in  a house  in  Thames  Street.  The  win- 
dows command  views  of  three  beer 
saloons,  the  sea  (or  a portion  of  it), 
the  Custom  House,  and  advertisements  i 
of  Sailor’s  Delight  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Corset,  which  last  article,  I suppose,  | 
is  sold  here  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
visiting  dowagers. 

“I  have  been  struck  by  the  care  in 
the  management  of  electric  cars.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  run  in  any  street 
that  is  populous,  and  when  they  cross 
any  frequented  street,  the  car  stops 
and  the  conductor  rushes  to  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  makes  X’s  and  Y’s 
with  his  arms  and  legs.  This  frightens 
people  away,  and  the  car  then  jogs 
along.  These  cars  in  spite  of  their 
slowness  are  hard  to  catch.  I have 
now  been  here  a week,  and  by  extreme 
vigilance  I have  seen  there.  They  are 
very  shy  and  avoid  any  approach  to 
the  railway  station  or  the  piers. 

“They  have  a pleasing  custom  at  the 
Post  Office.  When  you  buy  stamps,  a 
pretty  girl  wraps  them  in  paraffine 
paper  and  puts  them  in  a little  enve- 
lope. Thus  you  avoid  the  necessity  of 
picking  them  off  your  vestpocket  lin- 
ing with  a knife. 

“I  am  amazed  at  the  bravery  of  the 
tigers  who  sit  with  limbs  shut  up,  as 
blades  in  a jackknife,  on  the  back 
seats  of  carts  driven  by  young  women. 
These  young  women  are  veiled  heavily, 
probably  to  prevent  them  from  realiz- 
ing the  danger  attending  their  reck- 
less course.  They  hold  the  reins,  and 
the  horse  does  the  rest.  The  tiger 
never  betrays  emotion,  although  he, 
knows  full  well  that  at  any  moment 
he  may  be  hurled  into  eternity. 

‘‘The  chief  occupation  of  the  ma-1 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be, 
hack  driving.  You  cannot  walk  aj 
block  without  incessant  solicitation. 
The  hackmen  are  never  rude  or  ag-j 
gressive.  They  do  not  descend  upon 
you  with  a bird-of-prey  swoop;  but. 
their  methods  are  not  the  less  annoy- 
ing. They  at  first  say  confidently,! 
‘Hack?’  with  an  air  of  'Of  course  you 
know  it  is  vulgar  to  walk.’  Then  there 
is  a whispered  appeal,  as  though'  the 
proposition  had  the  allurement  of  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Finally  there  is  a 
faint  ‘Hack.  Sir!’  with  the  implied 
doubt  of  your  financial  responsibility. 

“Bellevue  Avenue  is,  indeed,  a fine 
street.  Before  noon  it  is  frequented 
chiefly  by  coachmen,  grooms,  valets 
and  waiters,  who  criticise  freely  the 
pedestrians  and  converse  together  in 
cockney  English,  French  and  negro 
dialect  It  was  only  yesterday  I heard 
an  animated  discussion  between  three 
negroes  as  to  the  comparative  beauty 
of  the  women,  of  Maryland  and  New 
York.  Between  4 and  6 in  the  afternoon 
there  Is  arrogant  driving.  Little  girls 
dressed  extravagantly,  with  ostrich 
feathers  in  their  hats,  hold  with  la- 
mentable dignity  parasols  which  match 
in  color  their  cloaks.  I am  told  they 
own  no  shovels  or  pails,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  play  on  the  beach.  I pre- 
fer the  little  girls  in  Village  Street  as 
the  future  mothers  of  the  republic. 


“The  chief  objects  of  interest  to 
strangers  seem  to  be  the  curiously  bar- 
barous fence  about  the  Marble  House, 
the  Old  Mill  and  the  Casino,  which  at 
present  is  undoubtedly  the  most  thor- 
ough rest-cure  in  the  United  States, 
j The  palace-cottage  district  is  to  me 
! not  as  beautiful  as  the  region,  where 
the  old  residents  have  lived  for  years 
and  not  as  picturesque  as  the  quarter 
pierced  by  Thames  Street.  Why  are  so 
many  of  the  summer  palaces  closed  dur- 
ing the  delightful  month  of  June?  I 
wonder  whether  their  inmates  really 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sea,  which  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  or  find  comfort  in 
the  near  presence  of  thoughtful  trees. 
At  the  Torpedo  Station  there  are  con- 
1 Btant  experiment!;  with  four  or  live 


The  turtle  is  a beast  which  is  inclosed  be- 
tween hard  scales,  whither  it  retreats  when 
one  would  do  it  harm.  The  water  turtle  is 
deadly,  that  of  the  land  is  clean  and  good 
to  eat.  The  sea  turtle  is  horrible  to  look 
upon.  It  has  a jaw  stronger  than  that  of 
any  other  animal,  because  if  it  takes  a stone 
In  its  mouth  it  breaks  it.  It  is  often  seen 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  dry 
Us  carapace  In  the  sun. 

We  had  hoped  to  publish  this  morn- 
ing a sketch  of  life  among  the  lowly 
by  our  esteemed  friend  Jules  Renard; 
but  we  have  neither  seen  him  nor  heard 
from  him  since  last  Friday.  He  then 
said  he  expected  to  participate  in  the 
festivities  at  Marblehead  with  Old 
Chimes.  We  called  yesterday  at  the 
house  of  the  latter.  Miss  Eustacia- 
“fairer  than  the  evening  air  clad  in  the 
beauty  of  a thousand  stars”— said  that 
her  uncle  had  returned,  and  was  in 
fact  upstairs  in  bed,  “extremely  irrita- 
ble and  unwilling  to  see  anybody. 

As  for  Mr.  Jules  Renard,  she  knew 
nothing  about  his  whereabouts. 

Fortunately  we  received  late  last 
night  a zoological  study  by  our  es- 
teemed correspondent  “Q.” 

THE  TURTLE  SPOKE, 
after  lookin  at  the  largest  Turtle  I ever 
beheld  haven  been  acquainted  with  tie 
fish  Dealer  He  told  Me  He  had  Sold  it 
to  a Museum  and  told  Me  to  send  a 
man  to  help  Send  it  away  the  first  Man  j 
I Met  was  Martin  KillWholiy  So  I told 
Him  go  see  the  fish  dealer  I will  not 
If  you  give  Me  fivety  Dollars  why  Said 
I I got  a fright  25  years  ago  from  a 
Turtle  tell  Me  about  it.  Martin,  Said  I 
veil  a Man  kept  an  aten  house  at  that 
Corner  thin  He  Called  Me  over  Sayes 
He  will  you  Cut  the  head  of  a Turtle 
Martin  I will  Sez  I well  this  Man  will 
tell  you  what  to  do  pintin  at  a Man 
well  dressed  with  black  whiskers  end 
a haver  hat  Mow  Marten  Sayes  He 
heres  a Sharp  hatchet  and  whin  he 
pokes  his  head  out  far  enof  I will  say 
Cut  thin  whip  of  the  head  so  I got  on 
one  Kne  watin  so  when  he  got  the  head 
about  haf  way  out  He  opned  his  Mouth 
and  Ses  He  Martin  KillWholley  What 
Harm  Did  I Ever  Do  you  That  You 
Com  Acros.  The  Salt  Say  To  Cut  The 
Head  Of  Me.  I Jumped  to  My  feet  and  i 
out  of  the  door-  I wint  and  down  the 
Street)  over  I Met  a Poleceman  Sayes 
He  what  is  the  Matter  with  you  I told 
Him  about  the  Turtle  Spoken  to  me 
Sayes  He  where  is  your  hat  I dont  no 
sez  I I Come  wid  Me  Ses  He  your  drunk 
and  Crasy  so  of  we  wint  the  Man  run 
down  wid  Me  hat  that  axed  Me  to  cut 
the  head  of  the  Turtle  He  whispered  in 
the  Policemans  ear  Ses  He  Come  over 
where  the  Turtle  is  Signor  Blitze  wants 
to  See  you  So  over  we  wint  the 
Policman  left  Me  and  wint  in  to  See  the 
fellow  with  the  haver  or  heaver  out 
Come  the  Policeman  laugh  an  Sayes  He 
Mr  KillWholley  you  Must  pardin  Me 
your  Not  drunk  Nor  Crasy  you  got  a 
fright  it  was  Not  the  Turtle  Spoke  but 
Mr.  Blitse  the  Ventriloquoust  and  you 
thought  it  was  the  Turtle  He  the  Devil 
Ses  I well  Says  the  Policeman  I will 
these  Men  and  the  Turtle  to  the  Station 
:f  you  Say  So.  Shure  you  Cant  blame 
the  Turtle  and  they  all  was  Laffan  at 
Me  Sayes  the  Vantrillokust  here  Is  50 
Cents  and  Com  to  the  Theater  to  Night 
and  I will  give  you  one  dollar  and  a i 
front  seat  Ses  He  I Seen  enough  of  J 
You  You  Dlvll  and  of  I walked 

As  to  the  Bea  tortoise,  it  is  very  enor- 
mous, so  that  the  people  of  the  ship  imagine 
it  to  be  an  Island.  One  of  the  merchants  re- 
lates as  follows  regarding  it:  "We  found 
in  the  sea  an  island  elevated  above  the 
water,  having  upon  it  green  plants,  and  we 
went  forth  to  it,  and  dug  to  cook;  where- 
upon the  Island  moved,  and  the  sailors  said. 
■Come  ye  to  your  place,  for  it  Is  a tortoise, 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire  hath  hurt  it,  lest  It 
carry  you  away.'  By  reason  of  the  enormity 
of  Its  body,  it  was  as  though  it  were  an 
Island,  and  earth  collected  upon  its  back 
in  the  length  of  time,  so  that  It  became  like 
land,  and  produced  plants.” 

The  Transcript  says  that  Calv4  has 
sense  enough  not  to  attempt  the  part  of 
Trilby  In  Leoncavallo's  new  opera. 
What's  the  matter  with  Calvf's  feet? 


The  widow  Wagner  will  not  allow 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  to  produce  “Par-  . 
slfal"  In  this  country.  For  this  relief 
much  thanks.  ''Parsifal”  is  a noble 
work.  We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a 
Damroschian  performance  of  it. 


ng  attack  on  Harvard  probably 
Bowed  the  use  of  wine  for  the  stom- 
sake. 


The  bald  headed  man  reminds  you 
that  Tour  hair  is  very  gray. 


Philosopher  Dooley  of  Chicago  does 
not  know  "What's  cornin’  over  th'  peo- 
Whin  I was  young  if  a ray- 
oorther  wlnt  rubberin'  around  a dance 
tve  might  give  him  a dhrink  an'  we 
fnight  throw  him  in  th'  canal.  It  de- 
fended on  how  we  felt  tord  him.  It 
'ivasn't  risplctable  in  thlm  days  to  have 
yo'er  name  in  th'  paper.  It  nfver  got 
In  except  whin  ye  was  undher  arrest. 
Now  I see  har-rd-wurkin’  men  thramp- 
ln'  down  to  th'  newspaper  offices  with 
little  items  about  a christenin’  or  a 
wake  an'  havin'  it  read  to  thlm'  in  th' 
mornin’  at  breakfuss  before  they  start 
to  th'  mills.  On’y  th'  other  day  th’ 
Bohemian  woman  that  r-runs  th'  cab- 
bage patch  up  be  Main  sthreet  come 
in  an'  says  she:  'We  have  a party  at 
th'  house  to-night,'  she  says.  ‘Have 
ye?’  says  I.  'What  for?’  I says.  ‘Me 
daughter  is  cornin'  out.’  says  she.  'Is 
she?'  says  I.  ‘That's  nice  iv  th’  mayor,’ 
I says.  'How  long  was  she  in  f'r?'  says 
I.  An’  she  wint  away  mad.  What's 
worse,  this  here  society  don’t  stop  af- 
ther  death.  Here’s  a notice  in  th’ 
paper:  ‘Ann  Hochbeimer'— she  marrid 

a German— 'nee  O’Toole.'  Nee  O’Toole! 
Nee  O’Toole!  What  does  that  mean? 
Nee  nawthin’l  Her  name  was  O'Toole 
befure  she  was  marrid,  f'h  twinty-odd 
years.  I knowed  her  well.” 


Is  It  possible  that  these  sentences 
written  on  the  back  of  a postal  card  are 
by  our  friend  Renard? 

At  times  one  would  throw  others,  at  times 
one  would  throw  himself  out  of  the  window. 

I try  to  escape  life  and  its  bustle,  to  take 
refuge,  as  they  say,  in  dreams,  and  I have 
dreamed  all  night  that  I was  not  vexed  at 
finding  my  hat. 


P ? 


I Now  we  go  up,  up,  and  now  we  go  down, 
down. 


We  were  gladdened  yesterday  at  swel- 
tering noon  by  a call  from  Old  Chimes, 
who.  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  report 
Df  Miss  Eustacla,  appeared  to  be  In 
robust  health.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  distinguished  foreigner,  Mr.  Jules 
Renard.  They  were  at  the  Chutes  the 
night  befote.  Miss  Eustacia  was  not 
Invited.  Her  uncle  told  her  that  he  and 
Mr.  Renard  were  going  to  dine  with  the 
Professor  of  Aztec  at  Harvard. 

It  was  Old  Chimes’s  first  visit  to  the 
Chutes,  and  he  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  democratic  simplicity 
of  the  entertainment.  "It  was  indeed 
1 pleasure  to  hear  the  free  laughter,  the 
nnocent  and  homely  jesting,  the  pretty 
screams  of  young  women,  pretending  to 
be  frightened.  Mr.  Renard  and  I en- 
tered fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  even- 
ing. We  saw  two  modestly  dressed  and 
comely  girls  sitling  near  us,  watching 
the  tossing  boats,  and  we  asked  them 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  join  us  in,  the 
mad  plunge.  They  looked  at  each  hesi- 
atlngly,  giggled  a moment,  and  then 
aid  they  saw  no  harm  in  so  doing, 
'hey  proved  to  be  eminently  sensible 
'rls,  who  worked  for  their  living,  and 
ere  without  any  silly  affectation.  The 
der  of  the  sisters  complained  that  the 
ater  and  the  heat  "took  crimps  out" 
id  she  regretted  that  her  hair  did  not 
irl  naturally.  This  was  her  only 
iuch  of  coquetry,  for  her  close  ap- 
roach  to  me  during  the  descent  was, 
’ course,  only  feminine  timidity.  Mr. 
enard  was  astonished  at  the  scientific 
turn  of  mind  shown  by  the  younger. 
As  we  were  waiting  at  the  top,  she  said 
to  him.  ‘Do  you  ever  feel  a desire  to 
throw  yourself  off  such  a high  place?’ 
He  said  ‘No.’  ‘That,’  she  said,  ‘is  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.’ 


“Yes,"  Old  Chimes  continued,  "I  en- 
joyed the  evening  hugely.  These  girls 
exhibited  no  Boston,  front;  they  were 
natural;  they  were  not  in  awe  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  or  her  numerous  relations. 
They  did  not  ask,  ‘Who  Is  that  woman?’ 
or  ‘Who  is  that  man?’  The  younger 
commented  harshly— at  least  I thought 
so— on  the  p*  evading  female  bicycle 
costume,  which  she  found  immodest; 
but  she  made  no  foolish  protest  when 
Mr.  Renard  supported  her  gallantly  In 
the  boat.  Why  cannot  there  be  the  like 
good  feeling  and  democratic  simplicity 
In  other  summer  entertainments  here — 
the  Pops,  for  instance?  By  the  way, 
Renard,  what  was  that  story  you  told 
as  we  all  sat  together,  watching  a dar- 
ing maiden  trip  the  trolley?  I thought 
the  girls  were  visibly  affected  by  it.” 

And  although  we  were  deep  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  a problem  in  jute,  Mr. 
:nard  struck  a romantic  position  and 

,n: 

THE  PIN. 

When  her  sweetheart  went  to  the 
rar,  Blanche  made  him  a present  of  a 
pin,  which  he  swore  he  would  guard 
most  carefully. 

*‘You  give  it  to  me,”  said  Pierre,  “so 
that  I may  think  of  you?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “I  know  you  will 
never  forget  me.” 


. , I-,- soorl 

luck?” 

‘'N°,  1 not  suPPfstitlous.” 
wU'e!l,  never  niffm’;” satrf  Pierre.-  “Vt  is- 
enough  that  it  comes  from  you,  and 
that  you  love  me." 

"I  love  you,”  said  Blanche,  “but  my 
pin  will  be  of  use  to  you.” 

In  the  first  battle  Pierre  was  shot  In 
the  left  arm,  and  they  cut  It  off. 

"I  know  Blanche,”  he  said;  “she  will 
now  hasten  our  marriage.” 

He  went  home,  and  his  first  visit  was 
to  her.  As  he  marched  along  the  road, 
proud  of  being  alive,  with  a quick  step, 
ho  looked  at  his  empty  sleeve. 

It  hung,  lifeless,  flat,  or  It  swung 
from  left  to  right,  or  it  flapped  aimless- 
ly. 

"This  careless  dress,”  said  Pierre, 
"makes  me  rather  ridiculous.” 

With  his  remaining  hand,  ho  raised 
the  sleeve,  and,  having  folded  it,  he 
fixed  it  neatly  to  his  shoulder  with  the 
pin. 

“Florence  Weinhelmer  of  Syracuse 
slept  144  hours  on  a stretch.”  This  is, 
indeed,  remarkable,  for.  Syracuse,  as  we 
remember  it,  Is  a noisy  town.  If  she 
were  living  in  Schenectady . This  re- 

minds us  of  an  Albanian  who  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Schenectady  once  a j 
week  on  business.  After  this  business  j 
was  finished,  he  generally  had  an  hour  i 
or  two  at  his  disposal  before  taking 
the  home-bound  train.  It  was  his  cus-  j 
tom  to  engage  a room  at  the  tavern 
and  go  to  bed,  leaving  an  order  to  be 
awakened  ten  minutes  before  the  train 
was  due.  When  asked  the  reason  of 
this  extraordinary  conduct,  he  replied, 
“There’s  nothing  else  to  do  in  Schenec- 
tady.” 


The  Listener  is  right.  The  man  who 
“does  nicely”  and  asks,  when  address-  , 
ing  you,  “How  is  Mr.  X.  today?”  is  in- 
tolerable and  not  to  be  endured.  The 
eccentric  horn  player  Vlvier  wrote  a 
book  of  the  sayings  heard  every  day, 
such  as  “They  fight  from  morning  to 
night,  and  yet  they  adore  each  other”— 
"How  fortunate  you  are  to  have  a good  1 
digestion!”— “Why  don’t  you  let  your 
beard  grow,  you  would  look  much-  bet- 
ter”? And  yet  what  would  hundreds  do 
without  this  safe  padding  in  conversa- 
tion? 


An  Englishman  named  Stokes  has  in- 
vented a kettle  that  is  said  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  kettle  of 
commerce:  for  his  machine  will  not  boll 
over.  “Boiling  over  is  due,  of  course,  to 
pressure  of  steam  above  the  water  in 
the  kettle,  which  forces  the  water  out  of 
the  spout.  By  the  perfectly  simple  de- 
vice of  running  a small  tube  from  the 
top  of  the  kettle  to  the  end  of  the  spout 
the  pressure  above  the  water  is  pre- 
vented from  exceeding  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. There  is  no  reason  why  ev- 
ery kettle  should  not  henceforth  be  built 
upon  this  principle.  It  would  at  once 
avoid  the  danger  which  exists  at  pres- 
ent of  scalding  children  and  animals, 
would  be  a blessing  to  housewives  con- 
fronted with  rusty  grates,  and  would 
for  the  first  time  confer  absolute  safety 
upon  invalids  who  have  to  use  the  so- 
called  ‘asthma’  and  ‘bronchitis’  kettles, 
often  in  close  proximity  to  their  beds.” 
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How  Sixty  Years  Kill  Ad- 
mired Favorites. 


Mr.  Blackburn  Looks  Back  to 
Amateurs  of  1837. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


The  Victorian  Jubilee  incited  many 
to  Indulge  in  comparison  of  every  kind 
between  art,  literature,  manners,  mor- 
als, athletics,  etc.,  etc.,  in  1837  and  1S97. 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn's  article,  “The 
Music  of- Sixty  Years,”  Is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  You  may  differ 
with  him  In  certain  judgments.  Thus, 
you  may  question  whether  “Donizetti 
is  as  dead  as  Bellini;”  or  whether  Mey- 
erbeer “lives  on  a kind  of  sufferance.” 
Few  will  agree  with  him  in  preferring 
Rossini’s  “William  Tell”  to  “II  Bar- 
biOre.”  Nor  is  the  “Trovatore”  period 
of  Verdi  to  be  sniffed  away  so  lightly. 

* * * 

1 “With  our  present  knowledge,  with 
tour  supposed  superiority,  and  with  our 

.boasted  progress  in  music,  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  take  the  leap  back  of  60 
years,  and  to  realize  exactly  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  musical  amateur  and 
enthusiast  of  1837.  Mozart's  death  had 
been  recent  when  our  amateur  was 
born;  he  had  lived  part  of  his  life  with 
Beethoven,  and  was  probably  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  some  of  the  immor- 
tality that  lies  confined  within  the  nine 
symphonies.  The  symphonies  of  Haydn 
were  to  him  neither  old-fashioned  nor 


m 


tob^lomli  Tfto^ si n r of  the  day  Bt  ._ 
of  the  most  serious  kind  was  Mi  n 
eohn,  who  had  Billl  10  years  of  ills  lif 

to  run.  Aa  to  opera,  the  Italian  school 
was  then  in  Its  fullest  glory  of  popu- 
larity. Bellini  was  just  dead;  Donizetti 
Was  pouring  out  opera  after  opera  with 
,tho  lluency  which  used  to  make  our 
ancestral  amateur  tremble  with  a fear- 
lul  admiration,  but  which  ills  irrev- 
erent grandsons  now  use  us  an  excuse 
to  explain  away  their  badness.  Rossini, 
although  the  year  before  ho  had  practl-  i 
cally  given  up  serious  composition, 
despite  the  moro  than  30  years  of  life 
that  still  remained  in.  his  lazy  bones, 
reigned  brilliantly  over  the  operatic 
stage  of  all  countries,  and  Meyerbeer's 
'Huguenots'  was  then  exactly  a year 
old.  To  that  twilight  amateur  (ho  little  ] 
movement— as  It  seemed  to  him— favor- 
ing a rise  of  purely  German  and  na- 
tional opera  was  now'  ancient  history. 
Spontini,  Weber's  popular  rival,  was 
artistically  as  dead  as  a stone.  ‘Der 
Frelschuetz’  had  been  familiar  to  the 
world  now  for  lti  years— ‘Der  Frei- 
echuetz,’  the  slayer  of  ‘Olympia’  and 
‘La  Vestale,’  and  all  the  pompous  pro- 
cession that  wandered  from  Spontinl's 
pedantic  pea-  Opera  In  France  was 
then,  as  now,  an  institution,  rather 
than  the  expression  of  any  sincere  na- 
tional spirit,  but  my  amateur  had 
heard  Auber’s  ‘Masaniello’  nine  years, 
and  ‘Fra  Diavolo’  seven  years  ago, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  hear  in#  this 
very  year , of  grace,  1837,  the  same  com- 
poser’s ‘Le  Domino  Noir:‘  but  I fear 
I that  my  musical  enthusiast  had  not 
| yet  heard  of  a youflg  man  of  24,  who 
I had  composed  a fairy  opera  called  ‘Die 
Fedn,’  which  had  been  accepted  by 
! Rengelhardt,  but  was  never  performed 
by  him,  and  extracts  from  which,  to- 
gether with  a certain  ‘Columbus’  over- 
| ture,  had  been  performed  two  years  be- 
1 fore  at  a Magdeburg  concert.  Many 
years  were  destined  to  pass  before  the 
name  of  Richard  Wagner  was  to  be 
even  tolerated,  much  less  cherished,  by 
the  musical  amateur.  Schubert,  indeed, 
was  dead,  had  been  dead  nine  years; 
but  his  influence,  such  as  it  was,  had 
seemingly  died  with  him,  and  the 
growth  of  his  living  genius— he  being 
dead — was  still  to  be  among  the  mar- 
vels of  the  future:  nor,  for  two  years 
to  come,  was  Schumann’g  genius  to 
show  itself  with  any  success  to  the 
world.  Cherubini  had  five  years  of  life 
to  run,  but  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
to  so  rare  an  atmosphere  of  academic 
dignity  that  ho  was  little  more — he  has 
been  no  more  since  his  death— than  the 
shadow  of  a great  name:  and  Berlois 
was  as  yet  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  At  this  date  he  had  no  influence. 

"This,  then,  was  the  musical  prospect, 
to  put  it  as  briefly  as  may  be,  when  the 
Queen  ascended  the  throne  in  1S37.  On 
the  stage  and  in  the  concert  room,  then 
as  now,  there  reigned  prime  favorites; 
but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fa- 
vorites of  that  time  and  of  the  suc- 
ceeding 30  or  so  years  received  a more 
generally  enthusiastic  attention  than 
do  the  favorites  of  today.  It  may  be 
that  Paderewski  or  another  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  challenging  Liszt  at 
the  pianoforte;  but  it  is  certain  that 
no  rhapsodies  have  ever  been  poured 
upon  the  head  of  any  modern  pianist 
that  for  enthusiasm  can  approach  the 
paeans  of  praise  which  followed  Liszt 
from  city  to  city,  as,  dating  from  1823, 
he  made  his  triumphal  processional 
marches  across  the  Continent.  The 
age  of  Dickens  was  an  age  of  tears, 
which  might  account  for  much;  but 
when  the  modern  idols  of  the  stage 
are  named,  the  modern  eye  of  the  mu- 
sical amateur  docs  not  gieam  with  o.nite 
the  same  holy  flame  of  enthusiasm 
that  kindles  the  eye  of  the  ancestral 
one  when  he  hears  the  name  of  Cata- 
lan!, who  died  in  1849,  .or  of  Mario,  who 
held  the  stage  from  1S38  to  1867,  or  of 
Jenny  Lind,  who  also  first  stormed 
London  in  1838,  or  of  Grisi,  whose  long 
reign  of  supremacy,  which  she  shared 
with  Mario,  lasted  from  1831  to  1861. 
Patti,  of  course,  comes  nearer  to  our 
time,  with  her  London  debut  of  1S61, 
and  we  all  have  heard  her  recently 
enough  at  Covent  Garden;  she.  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  belong  just 
sufficiently  to  the  period  of  sentimental 
adoration— a phase  of  fanaticism  so 
admirably  described  by  Disraeli  in  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  chapters  of  'The 
Young  Duke’— to  have  become  en- 
shrined among  the  golden  traditions  of 
vocal  accomplishment,  such,  traditions 
as  nobody  nowadays  seems  to  be  at 
the  pains  of  restarting,  whether  the  ob- 
ject be  a Jean  de  Reszke  or  a Melba. 

“Jump  over  the  interval  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  now  consider  what  we 
have  in  the  place  of  that  musical  con- 
dition of  1837.  Bellini  is,  I suppose,  ab- 
solutely dead.  Mendelssohn  we  no 
longer  speak  of  with  bated  breath;  his 
claims  have  been  handled  with  sever- 
ity and  closeness,  and  his  position  as 
a first-rate  composer  has  been  success- 
fully contested  and  destroyed.  He  is  1 
admired— he  will  always  be  admired; 
but  he  has  ceased  to  sway  the  serious 
councils  of  music.  Donizetti  Is  as  dead 
[ as  Bellini;  Meyerbeer  lives,  since.  Wag- 
ner issued  his  damnatory  declaration, 
on  a kind  of  sufferance.  Rossini  lives,' 
it  is  true,  but  the  brilliance  of  his 
light  Is  sorrowfully  overclouded.  Auber, 
save  for  ‘Fra  Diavolo,’  Is  to  this  gen- 
eration little  more  than  a name.  Spon- 
tini, who  was  dead  in  1837,  has  not  risen 
again.  Cherubini,  save  in  those  Roman 
Catholic  circles  which  still  retain  the 
memory  and  practice  of  certain  among 

ls , absolutely  no  moreT 
ginning?  Xas  barely  known  at  the  be- 
knowrf  reIgn-  might  still  he  un- 

but  fn-  th  tbe,  affection  of  musicians 
both  in  It  i extraordinary  development 
markid  hFJe,aPd  in  beaut>'  which  has 
always  ,h„'ilater  Work-  Spohr,  who 
rank>  Ltn?0^  , a.  somewhat  pedestrian 
tion  ’ re‘ains  the  modest  repvita- 

vears^Do-  hS  ,had  weU  founded  60 
wi^ckale  ’ whndt  *2  the  p!ace  of  aU  tbis 
been  efv»n  .hat  have  we?  what  bas 
t0  ta&Vt  *°>  ln  that  long  period 

gone’  rw  pSce  of  tbat  whlcb  bas 
tnnehos  °-ur  old  composers  who  had 

beenhmovi2’?10rtality  in  ’37  bave  not 
Reefhovi^d  fro,m  ‘J1611-  Places,  of  course; 

30  vears  ht»aWh°  had . been  dead  only 
hi«y  ifinii  3 “me  into  the  fullness  of 
OnunoaSd,  that  is  alb  Meanwhile 
■,°,uI'od',„'v;ho,  was  19  at  that  date,  has 

flenff  rked‘  ar\?  died’  and  11  is  d‘f-  1 
amono-t0ti,fay  whether  he  will  rank 
ea?thS  ■ reaJly  groat  ones  of  the 
vSll  i L u?  J?  not  certain  that  his  music  ! 

• ill  be  heard  half  a.  fpnfur.v  Bonce,  but  i 


'hen  It  will  undoubtedly 
hrnUiC,IV.!r< i1,  IJ.rahtns  has  also  done  his 
t'ot'fc  within  the  period,  and  It 
, , lLb*  guessed  that  much  of  It  Is 
ere.?  f >’or<Ul''able  Stuff.  Many  Ilttlo- 
n n i u^“P“  ha'’c  risen,  drooped. 
?ibd  difMl  within  the  same  period  of 

t me  Whom  it  would  he  otiose  to  name. 

nr  .I  I Jffrnb',u'h  has  had  his  ship! 

ore  yu?  popularity  nnd-oxlst*  no 
'"ht”-  Sterndalo  Bennett,  a vastly- 
m,,V;,ic,an  *n  thlrf  country,  has 
alfm-  f,ka<llly  and  sadly  disappearing 
o h.'r  l,ath;  a"‘l  1 hero  are 

othi  r little-great  composers  alive  who 
h^i,rnot>  yot  cached  the  full 

neifciit  or  their  development — hen*  in 
France,  In  Germany,  and  in  Italy— and 
Whoso  future  It  Is  Impossible  as  yet  to 
livnie1'  U by  string  together  a list  of 
living  composers  of  this  class,  when 
vvo.m!’!’*  wh?  no  ,on8®r  11  vo  arc  equally 
orvV  w \im  "ro  n°w  dead  to  rn.ni- 
or>  . Wo  have  an  Aeatlcmy;  France  has 
It  l.irY 'T,d<  r!'y ' 0,hor  countries  have 
,,,  schools;  and  this  Is  no  record  of 
contemporary  music.  Two  names  may 
however,  be  exc.pted.  Saint -Sagas  in’ 
i.  ?ac<r  and  Sullivan  In  England.  Salnt- 
I^.iens  Is  the  most  accomplished  virtuoso 
composer  that  probably  ever  lived.  Ho 
can  write  you  in  any  stylo  of  any 
period,  with  any  given  effect  at  any 

tnur  ’a  i(ihp  day'  Need  moro  be  said'? 
And  Sullivan  finds  salvation  in  the 

Baardssr  -* 

, , 'lSl,e is  the  wreck  of  old  Ideals,  such 
nnSi,liS^rpearance  ot  composers  whose 
popularity  you  would  have  said  had 
| been  founded  on  a rock.  Save  for  the 
later  operas  of  Verdi — ‘Alda,’  ‘Otcllo’ 
land  Falstaff  ‘ — the  Italian  school  of 
opera,  as  It  was  understood  sixty  years 
ago,  has  practically  disappeared.  Rosy 
and  golden  as  Us  prospects  then  seemed 
to  be,  supported  by  the  most  brilliant 
gaiaxy  °f  ■ nge™  that  the  world  has 
b?arV,  l,tas  withered,  fallen  and  , 
died  out  like  that  rose  of  Jeremy  Tay-  I 

hcSioJVo‘fh‘  \n  the  e,vtnlnS.  fell  upon  ' 
the  lot  of  out-worn  faces.  Who  has 
wrought  this  change?  Two  men,  but 
one  man  chiefly,  Hector  Berlioz  and 
Richard  Wagner.  What  Berlioz  might 
huv.  accomplished  without  Wagner  we 
neVwi.c:a!1  telb  His  monumental  music, 
tmnk,  could  never  be  popular,  even 
with  familiarity;  and  theory  without 
practical  demonstration  has  never  gone 
tor  much  in  onr  practical  world.  The 
forces  arrayed  against  him  might 
without  this  powerful  auxiliary,  have 
beaten  him  off  the  field.  But  Wagner 
despite  the  difficulty,  the  novelty,  the 
immense  technical  obscurity  of  so  much 
or  his  composition,  worked  from  a 
source  of  such  genuine  and  beautiful 
inspiration  that  popularity  was  sure 
to  come  to  him  in  the  long  run.  And 
now  that  that  popularity  has  come,  the 
result  has  been  a steadily  merciless  de- 
struction of  the  earlier  and  more  frivo- 
lous  forms  of  opera.  Mon  who  have 
come  to  understand  the  ‘Siegfried’  and 
Die  Meistersinger’  will  continue  indeed 
to  accept  Don  Giovanni’  and  ‘Le  Nozze’ 
and  Orfeo’  and  ‘Alceste’  and  ‘Fldelio  ’ 
but  they  will  blandly  smile  awav  the 
banalities— alas!  for  Catalanl  and  Jenny 
Lind  and  Grisi  and  Mario — of  ‘La  Son- 
nambula’  and  ‘Lucia’  and  ‘Trovatore’ 
i\nd  f‘ucrezia  Borgia-  anil  ‘La  Favor- 
ita,  they  will  barely  endure  ‘II  Bar- 
mere,  although  they  null  gravely 
enough  except  ‘William  Tell’  from  the 
general  condemnation.  But,  take  his 
work  as  a whole,  Wagner  has  succeed- 
ed pretty  unmistakably  in  accomplish- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  opera  as  it 
existed  and  was  popular  during  the 
first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  reign. 

b°  I.  conclude  my  brief  review  of 
the  period,  which  for  coherence  sake 
I have  tried  to  deal  with  rather  as  a 
whole  than  in  detail.  Great  conductors 
are  with  us,  Richter,  Mottl,  Nikisch, 
and  others.  Joachim  has  charmed  ns 
for  more  than  50  years,  and  still  lives 
to  charm.  Our  opera  need  not  per- 
haps weep  for  Mario,  while  it  still 
knows  Jean  de  Reszke.  Paganini  has 
died  since  1837,  and  Sarasate  is  alive 
now  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  art;  and 
so  the  fields  of  artistic  interpreters 
bud,  bloom,  and  fade.  They  do  bm.  (r- 
press,  if  in  a supreme  degree,  the  great 
art. which  is  provided  for  them  by  the 
great  artist,  for  which  reason  I ’leave 
them,  in  this  necessarily  comprehen- 
sive review,  to  rank  somewhat  as  de- 
tails. Music,  let  it  be  known,  does  not 
progress  beyond  certain  points  of  de- 
velopment. It  changes,  the  wheel 
moves  round  in  its  immense  circuit.  I 
have  but  attempted  to  show  the  course 
of  its  periodicity  since  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throffe  in  1837.” 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Marcello  Rossi,  violinist,  died  June 
4 at  Bellagio,  age  36. 

Miss  Frances  Russel  gave  an  organ 
concert  In  Berlin  June  13. 

An  oratorio  by  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenburg  will  be  performed  next  sea- 
son. 

The  pianist  Margarethe  Eussert  made 
a successful  concert  tour  through  South 
Russia. 

Auber’s  “Part  du  Diable”  was  revived 
with  great  care  and  success  at  Munich 
Juno  7. 

In  1876  fifty-two  Frenchmen  visited 
Bayreuth.  In  1896  there  were  720  French 
visitors. 

The  25th  volume  of  Albert  Soubies's 
“Almanach  dcs  Spectacles”  lias  been 
published. 

An  operetta-burlesque,  “Venus  on 
Earth,”  music  by  Paul  Lincke,  has  been 
produced  at  Berlin. 

“Wanda,”  by  Bachinni,  and  “Per- 
drano,”  by  Tricca,  are  to  be  performed 
at  the  Valle  Theatre,  Rome. 

The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  ■ 
plays  this  summer  at  Scheveningen  ' 
under  the  conductor  Rebiczck. 

The  100th  performance  of  Saint-  I 
Saens’s  “Samson  and  Delilah”  at  the 
Paris  Op6ra  was  on  June  11. 

Eugen  d’ Albert  will  give  up  his  house 
in  trankfort.  He  has  bought  a villa  oil  I 
the  Sachsenhaeuser  mountain. 

Elsa  Ruegger.  the  'cellist  who  has  l 
played  with  success  in  London,  Is  a ' 
Swiss,'  although  she  lives  at  Brussels.  I 
There  were  647  pupils  at  the  St.  Pe-  ' 
tersburg  Conservatory  in  1896.  Throe  j 
, hundred  and  six  were  niano  students.  ‘ 


Society  of 
il  to  A.  Gai 


Lille  has 
efroy  for  j 


s\"iTls*olre  de  l'Enselgnement  niusl- 
1 J lns  jo  Nord." 

. TJnmann  the  hysterical  blog- 
X«r  of  Ll"zt  has  finished  a book  on 
usical°  education  which  will  be  pub- 
iaed  this  summer. 

Delna  has  been  engaged  by  the  Paris 
n^rii  She  will  create  the  chief  part 
1 a new  opera  bv  a young  composer— 
arobably  Paul  Vidal." 

The  Mozart  Society  of  l'rague  will 
1 ' . .... -uo  to  Mozart.  To  raise 

mov  ,i  performance  of  “Don  Glo- 
anni"  was  given  by  amateurs. 

\ woman  of  Lolpslc,  whose  name  is 
•tihh.'ld  has  given  a commission  to 
, ‘s-.in  for  a statue  of  Schu- 

lann  to  be  erected  in  a public  square. 
\V  tenor  wrote  a poem  entitled  "Na-  ; 

' Rpti.ru  ” Pee.  15.  1840,  the  day  i 
f iho  re  monies  at  the  Invalides  over  i 
he  transported  ,'slies.  Kienzl  has  set 
he  verses  to  music.  . 

The  •cellist  NapoJeone  rpntecchi  died 
lt.,iv  Villi  d'Odi’a.  aged  u>.  lie  was 
ie  author  of  several  religious  compo- 
itions.  as  well  as  oj.'orettas  for  school 
children  and  collegians.- 

t h ret  voices  and  or- 

'an.  by  Gaetano  Foscii 
If  harmony  at  the  Turin  School, 

i as  sunt  at  Saint-Phillp.  Turin,  May 
6,  the  feast  day  of  St.  .i-nthony  of 

A new  one-act  opera  "Am  \ i 

produced  at  Abo,  Finnland.  is  ViV  ?fe 
'or  characteristic  melody,  drama  1 *•;  ’ 

infective  orchestration.  The  coni,  . • 

ose  Eibenschuetz,  is  a conductor  in 
.nat  town. 

An  opera  “Artus,”  by  Amadeo  Vf-ves, 
i man  of  28  years  and  extremely  hu>  nble 
irigln,  was  produced  at  Barcelona  with 
x raordinary  success.  The  oper  a is 
said  to  be  "epoch-makirtg  in  the  mi’jsical 
aistory  of  Spain."  The  subject  is  taken 
hom  the  legend  of  the  Round  Tabl  e. 

C.  Trohaka’s  new  cantata  for  barit\ooe 
and  orchestra,  "Der  Fusswanderr . r.” 
poem  by  Rueckert),  produced  at  t he 
ronnkuenstler-Versammlung  at  Maiin- 
neini,  sung  by  Felix  Kraus,  was  cri  t- 
icised unfavorably.  At  the  same  fes'u- 
Kal  C6sar  Franck’s  Variations  SymphQ- 
liques,  played  by  the  French  pianis,  . 
Risler,  and  the  orchestra,  met  witD 
narked  favor. 

Mr.  Paderewski's  latest  appearance 
n London  was  June  16.  Mr.  Blackburn 
reviewed  his  performance  as  follows: 
V • iday  afternoon,  at  the  Queen's 
Hall.  Mr.  Robert  Newman  had  ar- 
ranged for  a pianoforte  recital — the 
solo  one  in  town  this  season— by  M. 
jPaderewski,  and  his  enterprise  was  re- 
warded by  a house  that  was  crammed 
fib  Its  utmost  capacity,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  stalls  fetched  the  high 
price  of  a guinea.  It  is.  of  course,  cer- 
tain that  Paderewski  deserves  all  his 
popularity,  but  we  very  much  doubt  if 
that  popularity  Is  altogether  due  to  his 
really  subtle  and  transcendent  merits 
is  an  artist.  Re  that  as  it  may— and 
jne  can  shrewdly  suspect  the  possi- 
bility. it  is  a right  arid  proper  thing 
that  he  should  have  so  great  a popu- 
larity. whatever  the  cause,  in  a ivorld 
where  merit  too  often  does  not  re- 
: s due,  even  though  he  here  re- 
ceives it  for  vicarious  reasons.  On 
this  occasion  he  chose  to  display  his 
arilstlr  capacity  in  its  most  versatile 
ini  various  aspect;  he  piayed  Brahms, 
Beethoven.  Schumann.  Chopin,  Rubln- 
iteln  and  Liszt  in  quick  succession,  and 
lie  played  each  with  exquisite  insight 
ind  intelligence.  That  is  the  secret  of 
Paderewski's  real  greatness.  It  may 
be  that  other  living  pianists  have  as 
dne  and  as  flexible  a technique,  but 
t would  be  rash  to  say  that  there  is 
mother  who  brings  to  his  task  so 
thoughtful,  so  sensitive,  so  delicate  a 
musical  Intelligence,  or  so  intimate  an 
appreciation  and  so  close  and  touching 
ijwmpathy  with  his  Instrument  His 
Schumann  playing  l.s  absolutely  per- 
fect In  every  respect.  Yesterday  he 
those  that  curious  ‘Carnaval'  in  which 
Schumann  so  strangely  limited  himself 
.0  an  artificial  and  unjustifiable  choice 
>f  purely  arbitrary  notes.  The  com- 
■Bir  saved  himself  by  the  d»  lightful 
tuality  of  humor  and  sly  spirits  with 
vhich  ho  followed  put  his  somewhat 
lull  Ideal,  and  it  wm  in  his  most  sub- 
ie  expression  of  these  gay  qualities 
hat  M.  Paderewski  proved  himself  to 
■)-,  the  magnificent  possessor  of  musi- 
:al  temperament  which  he  assuredly  is. 
-I»s  playing  of  Chopin  b an  old  story, 
jut  perhaps  he  played  the  Nocturne 
n B major  less  well  yesterday  than 
ie  played  the  Etudes,  whleh  w<-ro  mar- 
.e’ous  examples  of  refinement  and  mi- 
raculous lightness  of  spirit.  As  a 
deethonn  player— yesterday  he  played 
he  idonata  In  D minor,  op.  21— he  has 
10  P-ss  successfully  earned  th<-  last 
vords  of  praise.  Here  It  may  be  that 
D’Albert  runs  him  close  In  rivalry,  for, 
n .'oed,  U Albert's  Beethoven  playing  is 
lupremely  fine.  The  joint  to  note  is 
•ather  that  Raderewsk'  plays  tie  work 
>f  so  many  and  so  various  composers, 
Old  each  of  them  with  so  marvelous  a 
distinction.  Here  he  has  no  rival;  and 
he  triumphantly  proved  that  fact  onc< 
nrtre  by  this  recital  of  yesterday  af- 
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particular  occasion  is  usually  less  inter- 
esting than  the  formal  function  Itself.  I 

There  is.  indeed,  probably  no  celebra- 
tion to  which  an  English  public  rises 
with  more  natural  and  delighted  en- 
thusiasm than  a Handel  festival.  Han- 
del is  in  this  country,  through  the  Prov- 
inces as  In  London,  a very  demi-god  of 
music.  It  is  useless  for  the  peculiarly 
modern  person  to  dismiss  the  ‘eighteenth 
century'  religious  ideal'  from  consider- 
ation and  to  regard  Handel's  present 
popularity  as  partly  due  to  his  real 
artistic  merit  and  partly  to  a sort  of 
superstitious  tradition.  The  fact  is  that 
the  'eighteenth  century  religious  ideal, 
is  abroad,  and  is  still  living  with  a tre- 
mendous vitality,  all  up  and  down  the 
country;  and  it  Is  equally  a fact  that 
because  Handel  expressed  that  ideal 
once  and  for  all  in  popular  musical 
terms  he  is  the  object  of  so  much  ven- 
eration and  profound  devotion  today. 
Fortunately  for  us,  also,  Handel  stands 
among  the  few  great  musical  artists 
of  the  world,  so  that  while  the  immense 
public  is  really  feeding  a quasi-religious 
nstinet  by  rallying  in  its  thousands  to 
a big  Handel  festival,  the  musician  has 
also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
honor  is  also  being  done  to  one  whose 
art  made  him.  apart  from  anything 
else,  worthy  of  that  honor.  Thus,  with- 
in limits,  a Handel  festival  is  agreeable 
to  everybody,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  no  function  of  the  kind  is  so  prov- 
ocative of  good-humor  and  amibility 
among  every  sort  and  condition  of  man. 
The  rehearsal  of  yesterday  once  more 
reopened  the  one  point  of  controversy 
which  exists  in  regard  to  the  whole 
matter.  Is  it,  in  fact,  advan iageous 
to  ttie  memory  and  the  art  of  Handel 
to  carry  out  a festival  of  this 
kind  or.  quite  so  immense  a scale?  You 
decide  the  question  in  the  most  gener- 
ous way  by  appreciating  the  fact  that 
under  the  exact  circumstances  of  the 
festival  the  advantages  are  clear  and 


intelligible.  This  is  a kind  of  triennial 
canonization,  in  which  it  is  fitting  that 
as  large  a number  as  possible  of  Han- 
del’s worshipers  should  take  part.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
specialize  out  of  this  immense  body  of 
four  .thousand  performers — that  is  the 
number  this  year — a group,  say,  of  one 
hundred  who  could  be  trained  to  inter- 
pret the  great  choral  works  with  per- 
fect flexibility,  with  the  most  delicate 
attention  to  every  shade  of  musical 
meaning,  and  with  as  absolute  a beauty 
of  tone  as  this  sordid  world  can  easily 
show.  Yet,  admirable  as  such  a scheme 
sounds,  you  necessarily  deprive  it  of 
the  underlying  idea  of  a festival.  Here 
ccuid  be  no  English  Mecca,  as  Syden- 
ham assuredly  becomes  once  in  three 
years;  and  since,  therefore,  for  such 
' a purpose  you  must  perforce  have  the 
1 thing  on  a large  scale,  why,  then  let 
the  scale  be  as  large  as  it  possibly  can 
I be  within  the  necessary  limits  ordained 
by  human  control.  And  we  suspect  that 
this  year  those  limits  have  been  prac- 
I tically  reached.  Mr.  Manns,  indeed,  is 
a prodigy  of  energy,  and  his  powers  of 
organization  are  simply  amazing;  but 
we  rather  imagine  that  even  his  singu- 
lar. capacity  could  not  go  much  further, 
and  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  this 
year  we  attend  a Handel  Festival 
! which,  upon  the  lines  marked  out  for 
it,  should  be  the  ideal  thing  of  its  kind. 
To  judge  from  the  rehearsal  Mr.  Manns 
is  in  splendid  form,  and  is  well  able 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his  very 
arduous  position.  His  chorus  is  distin- 
guished by  two  most  necessary  quali- 
ties, knowledge  and  fineness  of  tone. 
For  masses  of  sound  it  is  really  in- 
comparably fine,  and  is  animated  with 
a great  Intelligence.  Sensitiveness  is, 
of  course,  with  so  very  large- a body  of 
singers  scarely  to  be  expected;  it  would 
indeed,  be  impossible;  but  the  sensitive- 
ness of  each  member  of  the  chorus  is, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  shown  in  the 
alertness  and  vitality  of  the  method  by 
which  the  music  Is  carried.. .to  success- 
ful and  impressive  results. 
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Hare  you  have  It  in  a nutshell.  Old 
Chimes  should  not  havo  passed  a pleas- 
ant hour  with  honest,  comely,  sweet, 
womanly  girls,  because,  forsooth,  he 
did  not  know  their  father,  who  was  of 
another  station  in  life — a workman,  per- 
haps, or  even  a tradesman.  But  who 
Is  Old  Chimes? 


You  know  him  by  sight.  You  see  his 
name  signed  to  a petition  or  a remon- 
strance in  company  with  the  names  of 
eminently  respectable  fuddy-duddies, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  signing  things 
gregariously.  (It  Is  a wonder  that  from 

timidity  they  do  not  choose  the  form  of 
a Round  Robin.)  He  never  earned  a 
ddllar  in  his  life.  His  grandfather  left 
a fortune,  gained  partly  in  trade,  part- 
ly inherited  from  ancestors  who  dealt 
in  rum  and  molasses,  and  also  had  a 
pretty  taste  in  human  ebony.  Old 
Chimes,  of  course,  went  to  Harvard, 
and,  as  we  are  told,  he  enjoyed  social 
honors  as  an  undergraduate.  His  in- 
come is  sufficient  to  gratify  his  tastes, 
and  he  spends  it  chiefly  upon  himself, 
as  Miss  Eustacia  is  wealthy  in  her 
own  name.  He  is  a clubman  and  he  is 
tempted  to  view'  life  solely  from  a club- 
window.  He  is  spoken  of  as  “A  man 
of  excellent  family,  but  eccentric  in 
his  opinions.”  For  he  has  escaped,  as 
by  a miracle,  certain  Bostonian  influ- 
ences. There  Is  a strong  dash  of  hu- 
manity in  his  composition— Mr.  Alger- 
non Civet  prefers  to  call  it  coarseness. 
Old  Chimes  knows  and  respects  the 
famous  Terentian  maxim.  Mirabile 
dictu!  this  Bostonian  of  Bostonians 
knows  no  such  thing  as  class  distinc- 
tion, and  he  is  tolerant  even  of  indi- 
viduals who  wear  buttons  or  ribbons 
for  decorative  and  distinguishing  pur- 
poses. 


It  never  occurred  to  him  that  at  the 
very  top  of  the  Chutes  he  had  de- 
scended from  an  Olympian  height,  be- 
cause he  had  an  innocent  frolic  with 
girls  whom  he  had  not  met  in  hot- 
houses of  genteel  conversation;  for, 
whatever  faults  he  may  have,  he  is 
not  a cad.  And  if  he  had  felt  condescen- 
sion on  his  part,  the  girls  would  have 
noticed  it  instinctively  and  left  him 
immediately.  Nor  was  he  studying  them 
with  any  sociological  design.  He  de-  j 
lighted  in  their  freedom  from  conven- 
tionalism and  cant.  They  did  not  look 
arrogantly  from  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder  once  climbed  painfully  by  an  i 
ambitious  mother,  nor  were  they  climb-  | 
ing  the  rounds  with  inward  self-humil- 
iation. Old  Chimes  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity  never  see  these  girls  again.  They 
gave  him  pleasure  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and,  ten  to  one,  he  remembers  them  to- 
day, shakes  his  head  regretfully  at  the  | 
thought  of  his  age  and  envies  their 
future  husbands. 


So  far  I am  sure  was  an  excellent  Philoso- 
pher from  being  of  their  humour  that  when 
he  was  censured  for  exposing  and  prostitut- 
ing the  Dignity  of  Philosophy,  by  his  free- 
dom to  all  comers,  he  answered,  That  he 
could  wish  that  Nature  had  given  under- 
standing to  wild  Beasts,  that  they  too  might 
be  capable  of  being  his  Hearers. 

The  Fourth,  celebrated  in  Chinese 
fashion  of  rejoicing,  with  cruel  boister- 
orsness,  is  supposed  to  remind  us  that 
all  men— especially  Americans— are 
born  free  and  equal.  Theorists  have 
dwelt  upon  the  inestimable  boon  of 
American  citizenship.  The  President, 
the  Senator,  the  Congressman  are  the 
servants  of  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  humblest  boy  now  living 
to  attain  high  position.  There  Is  no 
[j  Duke  or  Earl  or  Prince  or  Baron  whose 
foolish  son  has  advantage  over  the  boy 
[ of  the  day  laborer.  Here,  there  are  no 
class  distinctions.  Here  the  people 
rule.  Theorists — patriotic  and  optlmls- 
: tic— smile  smug  smiles  as  they  lay  down 

such  propositions. 

Perhaps  there  was  a time  in  the 
United  States  when  such  statements 
were  accepted  without  discussion,  and 
heard  without  ironical  laughter.  But 
how  is  it  today? 

We  told  Saturday  the  story  of  Old 
Chimes's  adventures  at  the  Chutes.  We 
received  yesterday  a letter  from  a 
woman  protesting  against  the  publica- 
tion of  the  old  man’s  folly.  "To  me. 
and  to  every  right-minded  woman  his 
conduct  was  disgusting.  I do  not.  blame 
the  girls  whom  he  invited  to  ride  with 
him;  I blame  him  for  lowering  himself 
and  associating  with  persons  who,  how- 
ever estimable  they  may  be  In  'their 
own  sphere,  are  of  another  class.  A 
true  gentleman  does  not  seek  amuse- 
ment out  of  his  own  society,  to  which 
he  was  called  by  birth  and  breeding." 


Must  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  air 
smile  at  the  pranks  of  this  Western 
ideal  democracy?  They  see  an  aristoc- 
racy, puffed  up  as  a paper  bag.  This 
aristocracy  is  made  up  of  the  descend- 
ants of  a fur  trader,  or  a ferryman,  or  j 
some  shrewd,  vulgar  man  to  whom  the 
circle  of  eternity  was  a dollar.  Not  I 
infrequently  this  paper  bag  bursts  with 
a loud,  report,  and  then  becomes  part  i 
of  the  rubbish  that  finds  the  dust  heap. 
The  wheel  is,  always  revolving;  the  j 
whirligig  constantly  furnishes  amuse- 
ment. But  most  amusing  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  air  are  the  men  and  | 
women  who  take  their  aspirations  and 
struggles  and  heart-burnings  of  sixty  j 
or  seventy  petty  years  so  seriously.  The  | 
son  of  Miss  Eustacia— for  she  will  not 
escape  matrimony— may  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  hustling  stock  broker  of 
doubtful  antecedents  at  whom  the  peer- 
less virgin  now  curls  contemptuous  Up. 

This  is  a holiday,  and  you  may  have  ) 
time  to  read  a little  poem.  Old  Chimes 
is  fond  of  reciiing  it,  and  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable answer  to  the  woman  who, 
complained  of  him. 

THE  GENTLEMAN. 

I know  a duke;  well — let  him  pass 
I may  not  call  his  grace  an  ass, 

Though  if  I did  I'd  do  no  wrong— 

Save  to  the  asses  and  my  song. 

The  Duke  is  neither  wise  nor  good; 

He  gambles,  drinks,  scorns  womanhood, 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
Is  worn  and  battered  as  three-score. 

I know  a waiter  in  Pall  Mall 

Who  works,  anil  waits,  and  reasons  well; 

Is  gentle,  courteous,  and  refined, 

And  has  a magnet  In  his  mind. 

v/hat  Is  it  makes  Ills  graeeless  grace 
So  like  a jockey  out  of  place? 

What  makes  the  waiter — tell  who  can — 

So  very  like  a gentleman? 

Perhaps  their  mothers— God  l.s  great! 
Perhaps  'tip  .iceldent—^ir  fate! 

Perhajis  because — hold  not  thy  pen 
We  can  breed  horses,  but  not  men! 


IVhat  to  him  was  love  or  hope? 

What  to  him  was  Joy  or  rare? 

He  stepped  on  a plug  of  Irish  soap 
The  girl  had  left  on  the  topmost  stair, 

And  his  feet  flew  out  like  wild,  fierce  things. 
And  he  struck  each  stair  with  a sound  like 
a drum ; 

And  the  girl  below  with  the  scrubbing  things. 
Laughed  like  a fiend  to  see  him  come. 


'Twas  neither  May  nor  November  last 
■week,  and  yet  we  saw  In  several  streets 
the  painful  sight  of  moving.  Huge 
wagons  and  sweating  men;  intimate 
household  furniture  exposed  unblush- 
ingly  on  the  sidewalk;  the  portrait  of 
L’ncle  Amos  gaped  at  or  pointed  at  | 
derisively  by  passengers  in  street  cars: 
a janitor  sprawling  and  smoking  on 
the  mattress  for  which  the  humble 
couple  sighed  and  scraped  savings;  the 
loving  husband  tottering  down  the 
stairs  with  a piano  lamp  in  one  hand  | 
and  a demijohn  in  the  other;  and  the  | 
sound  of  a high-pitched  voice  from  the 
upper  floor,  the  sound  of  that  most  ' 
knagging  speech,  “Be  careful!" 

You  invite  competition,  for  you  are  ' 
a prudent  man.  Three  or  four  movers 
assure  you  that  you  need  have  no 
anxiety.  Each  one  will  empty  the  flat 
or  house  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Y’ou  will  find  pictures  artistically  hung 
and  books  on  shelves  in  the  new  abode. 
You  make  a choice,  not  governed  so 
much  by  the  pecuniary  proposal— there 
is  seldom  a difference  of  more  than  a 
dollar  or  two— as  by  the  fancied  be- 
nevolence of  a face.  The  fatal  day 
dawns.  There  is  only  one  wagon  and 
there  are  only  two  men.  You  were 
promised,  two  wagons  and  four  men. 
The  heat  is  stifling.  The  landlady 
glares  in  the  doorway  of  a suite  be- 
low. She  inspects  the  stair-walls  after 
each  load.  You  suspect  her  of  jabbing 
them  with  an  ice-pick.  Books  are 
thrown  into  boxes  as  into  a waste- 
basket. White  picture-frames  are  held 
firmly  by  hands  that  sweat  through 
gloves.  In  the  new  fiat,  books  form  a 
pile,  as  though  they  were  to  be  burned 
by  a tripe-visaged  member  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Prudery. 
Confusion,  distraction,  men  with  diffi- 
culty holding  back  profanity,  unkempt 
women  with  smouched  cheeks  and 
straggling  hair.  And  why  was  there 
need  of  moving  and  this  torment  of 
body  and  soul?  Because,  forsooth,  the 
new  flat  has  a guest  chamber,  or  the 
apartment-house  a bicycle  room.  The 
guest-chamber  is  pestilential,  because 
it  invites  guests.  The  wife  may  not 
intend  deliberately  to  stable  her  mother 
or  aunt  there  for  the  winter,  but 
Cousin  Horatio  or  Ann  Eliza  in  Ver- 
mont will  learn  in  some  mysterious 
manner  of  that  room,  and  will  have 
money  enough  to  visit  the  city  rela- 
tives. The  bicycle-room  is  provided 
thoughtfully  for  the  benefit  of  the  thief. 

Do  you  appreciate  the  strength  and 
the  patience  of  the  men  who  endure,  as 
a rule  without  complaint,  the  heat  and 
the  burden  of  the  day?  Their  backs! 
are  bent,  their  muscles  are  strained;' 
they  totter  down  four  flights;  they  pant 
up  four  flights;  and  for  how  much  a 
day?  Some  of  them  are  old  in  face, 
with  the  sad  eyes  of  a horse  in  a 
brickyard.  They  are  careful  of  your 
property.  They  are  scrupulously  honest; 
they  are  almost  always  courteous;  and 
for  how  much  a day?  Are  they  much 
better  off  than  those  at  work  in  sugar 
refineries,  stoke-holds,  Polish  salt 
mines?  Yet  you  are  vexed  if  they  over- 
look some  trumpery  article  of  bric-a- 
brac,  or  a broom  that  to  them  seemed 
outworn;  you  speak  sharply  if  a chair 
is  put  in  the  wrong  room. 

They  are  not,  however,  "demented 
with  the  mania  of  owning  things." 
They  would  be  the  first  to  smile  at  the 
reply  of  a philosopher  here  in  Boston, 
who,  when  asked  by  his  anxious  wife 
whether  anything  was  broken  or  lost 
in  moving,  answered,  "Yes,  thank  i 
God!”  

Lieut.  Gov.  Woodruff  is  a Yale  man, 
but  he  knows  the  value  of  Cornell  votes 
at  the  time  of  State  elections. 


Mr.  William  Drysdale,  from  personal 
observation,  is  moved  to  say:  "I  do 

not  believe  that  poor  girls  and  poor 
children  are  treated  as  badly  among 
the  Kaffirs  as  they  are  treated  in  Lon- 
don.” 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrsv Brad- 
bury. the  wife  of  a Los  Angeles  mil- 

li’onalre,  eloped  with  a Mr.  Ward.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Ward  "prefers  not  to  talk 
about  his  wife  and  children,  who  are 
now  abroad.”  Pray,  what  is  the  fa- 
vorite topic  of  conversation  when  Mrs. 
Bradbury  and  Mr.  Ward  are  at  lunch- 
eon or  breakfast?  Is  it  about  Mr.  Brad- 
bury? 

Sir  Walter  Besant  says  that  in  1840 
the  dinner  when  members  of  the 
wealthier  city  class  in  London  enter- 
tained each  other  was  always  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same.  And  in  Boston  in 
1897  the  dinner  served  at  parties,  social 
or  ceremonial,  is  always  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same. 


Ellesmere  once  remarked,  "What 


sacrifice  of  good  things,  and  of  the  | 
patience  and  comfort  of  human  beings, 
a cumbrous  modern  dinner  is!  I al- 
ways long  to  get  up  and  walk  about. 

* * * Imagine  a Roman,  whose  theory 
at  least  of  a dinner  was  that  it  was 
a thing  for  enjoyment,  whereas  we 
often  look  on  it  as  a continuation  of 
the  business  of  the  day— 1 say,  im- 
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ian  girding  himself  up,  | 
girding  himself  up,  to  make 
an  after  dinner  speech.  • • • People 
smearing  each  other  over  with  stupid  ! 
flattery , and  most  of  the  company  be- 
ing in  dread  of  receiving  some  com- 
pliment which  should  oblige  them  to 
speak!" 


It  was  only  a few  days  ago  that  you 
attended  your  class  dinner.  You 
wondered  why  Jones  was  so  ufflsh. 
Smith  so  cool  toward  you.  It  was 
only  after  each  was  delivered  of  a 
“witty  and  impromptu  response"  to  a 
toast  that  Jones  slapped  you  on  the 
back  and  Smith  showed  interest  in 
your  doings.  There  are  class  reunions 
where  speech-making  is  not  allowed- 
such  dinners  are  not  utterly  intoler- 
able. Alas,  the  ranks  are  thinned  bo- 
rore  good  sense  triumphs. 

The  seed  has  not  been  sown  on  stonv 
5r>“"d-  J?“y  by  d»y  've  see  the  fruition 
o.  toil  Often  misunderstood,  sometimes 
flouted  we  find  bairn  in  letters  like  I 
unto  this,  mailed  in  a Maine  town:  "I  ' 
notice  you  have  often  mentioned  the 
value  of  chives.  For  three  years  we 
have  had  in  our  garden  a root  or  rath- 
er plant  that  we  didn't  know  what  it 
was.  It  was  something  like  onion 
sprouts,  only  didn’t  taste  so  strong  It 
was  left  in  a pot  by  a Boston  cooking 
teacher  who  summered  here,  and  know- 
ing she  set  considerable  store  by  it  we 
transplanted  it  to  the  garden.  We  got 
so  we  ate  the  sprigs  with  most  every- 
thing. Bread  and  butter,  meat,  soup 
were  better  with  It,  and  it  didn’t  smell 
>our  breath  up  like  onions.  We  have 
just  found  out  that,  it  is  chives,  and 
lemember  to  have  read  about  it  in  the 
Journal.  So  we  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  our  experience.  I forgot 
to  say  that  the  neighbors  heard  us 
talk  so  much  about  them  that  we've 
given  away  quite  a lot  of  roots.  Every- 
body likes  it  here.  I have  often 
thought  of  writing  to  that  cooking 
teacher  to  thank  her,  but  have  lost 
her  street  and  number,  so  write  you 
Oh,  I meant  to  ask  if  you  have  ever 
seen  its  pretty  lavender  pinkish  blos- 
soms, they  are  real  sweet-scented  ” 

■ pes,  indeed  we  have.  There's  a pot 
now  blooming  on  the  grand  piano.  u 


I was  tho  occasion,  surely,  fo. 

| ‘Saumon  ft.  la  Chambord'  rather ' than  , 
Tor  Norwegian  fillets  of  that  noble  fish.  I 
Stuffed  fowl  was  divided  from  the  other  ' 
• variety  by  roast  beef.  Tho  entremets 
hardly  made  amends — pols  au  beurre, 
CambacSrfts  pudding,  a 'pain  d'oranges' 
and  a savour}’.  Hot  and  cold  roast 
fowl  and  cold  beef  and  salad  on  the 
side  table.  Hum!”  But  why  should  the 
critic  complain  thus  bltterlv?  It  is 
| hardly  probable  that  he  was  present. 

It  is  more  likely  that  he  was  eating  a 
chump  chop,  washing  it  down  with  a 
pint  of  'arf  and  'arf,  with  an  occa- 
sional wdnk  at  the  barmaid.  By  the 
way,  what  wines  were  served  at  the 
royal  dinner?  There  is  a popular  im- 
pression that  the  favorite  drink  of  the 
female  aristocracy  in  London  is  gin. 


You  may  remember  that  a report  of 
Verdi’s  death  was  circulated  early  this 
month,  and  when  the  contradiction  was  j 
made  In  the  Italian  Senate  there  w’as  j 
he&pty  cheering.  How  did  the  report 
start?  Mrs.  Verdi,  writing  to  a friend  i 
of  the  family,  said,  "And  now  we  are  j 
preparing  for  death."  She  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  tomb  which  Verdi  has  j 
had  built  for  himself  at  St.  Agasta 
"had  just  been  completed." 


<°0^' 


It  I;’  good,  in  Discourse,  and  Speech  of 
Conversation,  to  vary,  and  intermingle 
Speech  of  the  present  Occasion  with 
Arguments:  Tales  with  Reasons,  Asking  of 
Questions  with  Telling  of  Opinions;  and  Jest 
with  Earnest:  For  it  is  a dull  Thing  to 
Tire,  and  as  we  say  now  to  Jade  anything 
too  far. 

There  are  many  echoes  of  the  great 
Jubilee,  and  pitiable  wailing  as  well  as 
Joyous  squealing  is  borne  over  the  At- 
lantic. Thus  during  the  jubilee  festivi- 
ties the  common  or  jack-towel  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  dressing 
rooms  of  London  clubs.  The  absence  of 
the  one  man  towel  was  occasioned  by 
the  -wild  loyalty  of  the  washerwoman. 
Her  jubilation  snapped  derisive  fingers 
at  Income  and  therefore  fastidious 
cleanliness. 

The  jack-towel,  whether  it  hang  in 
kitchen,  shop,  composing  room,  or  mill, 
is  a barbarous  thing.  Of  course  if  you 
have  the  first  go  at  it,  you  personally 
may  rejoice;  but  how  about  the  man 
that  comes  after  you?  The  jack  is  a 
calendar  of  heat  and  composite  physical 
condition. 

It  Is  surprising  to  see  how  many  ap- 
parently worthy  persons  are  dead  to  the 
value  of  soap.  We  do  not  refer  now 
to  our  sisters  and  brothers  supercilious- 
ly classified  as  the  great  unwashed.  To 
them,  unfortunately,  washing  is  a seri- 
ous inconvenience.  The  opportunity  of 
cleansing  the  altogether  is  an  event. 
There  are  many  boarding  houses  in 
Boston  where  even  a sponge  bath  is  a 
gymnastic  feat.  There  may  be  a bath 
room  In  the  house,  but  there  is  a line, 
as  at  a box  office,  and,  more  than  this, 
the  tub  does  not  inspire  confidence.  But 
there  'are  men  and  women  who  have 
not  yet  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
Idea  of  a daily  bath,  although  the 
architect  provided  their  houses  with 
bath  room  as  well  as  ice-chest  and 
range.  Block-tin  or  porcelain,  the  tub 
Is  secretly  feared.  Perh’aps  the  owner 
fears  an  accident.  He  may  be  cast,  or 
bo  may  sprain  his  ankle.  The  woman 
i may  be  lazy,  or  she  may  remember  the 
statement  of  Michelet,  and  recollect 
that  coquetry  in  France  for  centuries 
j went  unwashed.  Read  the  old  memoirs; 
the  tales  therein  of  the  personal  un-  | 
cleanliness  of  passionate  beauty  are  in-  | 
credible.  The  palace  even  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  was  In  certain 
lespects  a pig-sty. 

Another  wail  is  the  lamentation  over 
the  royal, dinner  on  jubilee  night.  The 
meal  seems  to  have  been  as  unsatis- 
factory as  any  ordinary  ceremonial 
"banquet,”  to  use  a word  very  dear  to 
Councilmen.  “The  amiable,  but  often 
|>  overdone  hors  d'oeuvre"  was  conspicu- 
ously absent.  The  same  critic  remarks, 
after  he  has  complained  of  the  species 
of  soup,  “White  bait  is  all  right;  but 


As  a nail  stlelceth  fast  between  the  joinings 
of  the  stones;  so  doth  sin  stick  close  be- 
tween buying  and  selling. 


Here  is  the  story  of  an  incident  dear 
to  novelists.  A young  girl  from  Rouen, 
visiting  Pourville,  wandered  at  low  tide, 

| June  22,  over  rocks  stretching  to 
Dieppe.  She  slipped;  one  of  her  feet 
j was  caught;  she  could  not  extricate 
herself;  the  tide  rose;  she  was  drowned. 

Miss  Olga  Nethersole  has  been  inter- 
| viewed  in  most  artistic  fashion  by  a 
London  reporter.  "We  have  sent  * * # 
rare-gifted  women  who  appeal  in  the 
mother  tongue  of  both  nations  to  the 
j highest  artistic  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  American,  as  not  even  their  own 
talented  women  can.”  The  reporter 
undoubtedly  includes  mentally  in  this 
list  Emily  Soldene,  Mrs.  Rousby,  Bes- 
sie Bellwood  and  Marie  Temnest.  “In 
Miss  Nethersole’s  face,"  says ‘the  gifted 
I reporter,  "were  no  hints  of  such  unholy 
things  as  late  hours,  or  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  the  playhouse.”  Miss 
Olga  is  delighted  with  America.  "Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Aldrich  is  writing  a play  for 
me.  dramatizing  his  poem,  ‘Judith  and 
Holofernes,’  and  at  his  country  resi- 
. dence,  'Ponkapoid',  an  old  colonial 
building  It.  is,  where  George  Washing- 
ton drank  his  beer  and  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  .alse  teeth.  I spent  a day 
with  the  poet,  his  wife  and  their  twin 
sons,  in  mental  and  physical  delight.” 

The  manners  of  American  women 
have  been  discussed  freely  of  late  by 
men  and  women  in  the  newspapers 
You  would  suppose  that  the  women  of 
other  countries  were  always  gentle 
and  considerate,  and  that  Americans 
were  the  only  offenders.  Now  listen 
to  this  wail:  "The  manners  of  women 
in  our  streets  and  our  public  con- 
veyances are  a subject  for  tears.  The 
economic  changes  which  have  brought 
so  many  women  to  the  earning  of  their 
own  bread  have  loosed  on  our  public 
thoroughfares  a class  of  person  which, 

20  years  ago,  helped  with  the  pastry 
and  the  dusting,  made  its  own  dresses, 
went  to  dances  when  it  was  asked,  and] 
on  the  whole,  behaved  fairly  well,  and 
had  little  chance  of  behaving  other- 
wise. Now  these  young  women  go 
to  and  fro  In  our  streets,  ride  in  our 
trains,  work  in  our  public  libraries. 
Half  educated,  insolent  with  the  in- 
solence of  the  ignorant,  aggressive  with 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  socially  in- 
secure, they  treat  as  enemies  the  whole 
of  the  human  race,  save  such  as  are 
bound  to  them  by  ties  of  kinship  or  of 
acquaintance."  Did  this  complaint  ap- 
pear in  a newspaper  of  Boston,  New 
I orlc,  Chicago?  Oh  no;  it  was  published 
in  a London  daily. 


"Ten  me  romorning  to  renn.  lIIS"oPRr 
j and  perhaps  stronger  brother  is  the 
I Jilin  who  1.:  always  advising  you'  to 
ro.ul  the  book  he  has  Just  finished  or 
hoard  of.  Fur  light,  summer  recrea- 
tion, Oil  L.  G.  II.,  "we  advise  you— since 
you  nsk— to  purchase  Immediately  a 
copy  of  "Hlstoires  Vertlglneuses"  by 
Laurent  Montfislste.  Here  Is  his  idea  of 
DANSE  MACABRE. 

Turn,  waltz,  wheel  about  In  Eternity 
atoms,  dust  in  the  sun  ray. 

And  all  are  there:  Sceptics  and  sim- 
plo  believers; 

And  all  laugh  with  the  laughter  of 
skeletons; 

And  all  writhe  In  grotesque  contor- 
tions. and  the  orchestra  Is  like  unto 
the  noise  of  knocked-togother  hones. 

Sometimes  they  wring  their  hands 
and  demand  rest,  these  dead. 

Oh  to  writhe  no  longer! 

To  die!  To  sleep! 

And  the  cloud  answers  them: 

Eternity ! 

Turn,  waltz,  wheel  about  in  Eternity 
atoms,  dust  in  the  sunray. 

Misery. 

Miserere. 

H seems  to  us' that  ""Calamus.”  the 
little  book  of  letters  written  by  Walt 
Whitman  to  Peter  Doyle,  has  heen  in 
[ some  instances  willfully  misunderstood. 
The  Nation,  with  characteristic  unfair- 
ness, pickod  out  the  baldest,  least  inter- 
esting letter  of  the  series,  and  intimated 
that  the  other  letters  were  like,  unto  it. 
Thus  the  Nation  was  guilty  of  the 
sham-sample  swindle,  as  Charles  Reade 
named  it.  But  other  reviewers  deplore 
the  absence  of  explanations  of  Whit- 
man's poetic  theories  or  comments  on 
his  own  work.  They  forget  the  fact 
that  Peter  Doyle  cared  only  for  Whit- 
man the  man;  the  poet  was  unknown 
him.  And  these  letters  were  written 
by  a man  to  his  loving,  beloved  and  un- 
cultured, simple  comrade.  That  Whitman 
could  write  impressive,  vigorous  prose 
is  shown  by  the  marvelous  preface  to 
the  first  edition,  of  "Leaves  of  Grass  " 
the  "Memoranda  of  the  War"  arid 
"Democratic  Vistas."  To  have  written 
in  the  same  sonorous  style  to  Doyle 
would  have  been  silliness  and  affecta- 
tion. 


this  time,  and  Air"  oiinmoir~was  in- 
spired to  make  an  offer  which  does 
«QJ.ul  credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  He 
proposed  to  give  both  ladles  "a  year's 
rial,  and  during  that  time  there  would 
be  a race  as  to  who  would  gain  the 
most  of  his  affection.”  This  most  mag- 
nanimous offer  was  not  received  in  the 

ultl'm  Wh‘l  h " —■'  an"  the 

ultimate  result  was  £40  damages  against  I 

Mr.  Gunnlon— Pall  Mai,  Gazette 
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Tndcy.  ridiculously  timid,  I appear  as 
though  I had  eggs  In  my  pockets. 

Today,  haughty  and  sure  ot  myself,  1 hold 
myself  as  straight  as  though  1 were  carrying 
a vol-au-vent  on  try  head. 


So  good  Bishop  Potter  told  the  old 
story  about  the  Western  woman  and 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  kindly 
audience  laughed.  We  thought  better 
of  Bishop  Potter.  Besides,  the  man 
whom  she  preferred  was  named  Rag- 
gles,  not  "Ruddles,”  as  the  Bishop  in- 
sisted. 


Here  is  a keen,  analytical  review  of 
Seymour  Hicks's  new  musical  play 
"The  Yashmak,”  written  in  purple  ink 
by  Mr.  Alan  Dale:  "I  grieve  to  say 
that  I can  'give  you  no  very  detailed 
account  of  what  'The  Yashmak'  is 
about.  I sat  through  it  stoically  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  no  Spartan  boy 
ever  endured  in  more  praiseworthy  si- 
lence than  mine.  I was  there  when  the 
curtain  rose  and  I stayed  until  it  fell. 
I made  myself  stay.  I said  to  myself' 
'Old  boy,  do  penance  for  your  sins 
Suffer.  It  will  be  good  for  you.’  And 
when  at  the  end  of  the  evening  I was 
dragged  limp  and  resistless  from  the 
Shaftesbury  there  was  in  my  soul  an 
exultant  feeling  of  having  done  the 
right  thing— of  having  made  a martyr 
of  myself  for  a good  cause.  Y’ou  are- 
the  good  cause.  You  don't  mind  being 

called  a good  cause,  do  you?"  It  is  onl-r 
fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Dale  Is  paid  by  the 
week  and  not  at  space  rates. 

The  horses  of  the  Pasha  came  down  to  the 
water  to  be  shod ; the  beetle  stretched  out  his 
iegr,  too. 


We  were  talking  with  a street  car 
conductor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  trip 
he  asked  us  to  give  him  change  for 
a dollar,  Wc  assured  him  that  we  sel- 
dom carried  more  than  50  cents  worth 
of  the  approved  medium  of  exchange. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "this  trip  nearly  every- 
body has  Hashed  a bill  on  me.  I tell 
you  I hate  this  codfish  aristocracy." 

We  joined  In  abuse  of  the  rich  ami 
therefore  privileged.  He  said,  "A  man 
told  me  the  other  day  that  his  Idea  of  a 
perfect  social  condition  was  when 
everybody  could  have  a steam  yacht  if 
he  wanted  it.  Now,  I don't  want  a 
yacht,  but  I should  like  to  feel  that  I 
could  easily  have  one\"  And  waxing 
confidential,  he  told  his  story:  "I 

worked  down  on  the  Cape  last  summer 
for  a man  who  ran  stages  from  the 
depot  to  a summer  hotel.  It  was  a 
heavy  road  and  there  was  six  or  seven 
miles  of  it.  There  was  a great  deal 
of  baggage  arid  I was  on  the  road  pret- 
ty near  all  the  time.  More  than  half  the 
time  I was  all  alone,  and  I almost 
broke  my  back  with  some  of  them  Sara- 
togas; for  I had  to  carry  them  up- 
stairs. Some  nights  I didn’t  get  through 
delivering  before  half-past  nine  or  ten; 
then  I had  to  drive  back  and  get  up 
at  four  in  the  morning.  And  I don’t 
think  he  paid  me  enough.  All  I got 
was  $20  a month  and  my  board  and 
lodging.  I never  got  over  five  hours 
sleep,  and  it  most  finished  me.  But 
there  were  plenty  who  were  willing  to 
take  my  place." 
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Under  this  thick  wrapping  of  flesh  you 
arc  like  unto  a traveler  who  at  night  in  his 
tent  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  passing  phan- 
toms. 


The  historical  painter  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  spectacle  of  the  Honor- 
able John  L.  Sullivan  finding  no  sport 
cf  prominence  among  the  200  at  Am- 
brose Park.  He  thought  of  Belisarius 
begging  by  the  wayside,  Marius  sitting 
| on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  last  days 
of  Coal-oil  Johnny,  and  other  classical 
subjects. 

“Boys,  there’s  nothing  left  for  me  but 
the  preaching  business,”  Mr.  Sullivan 
finally  grunted.  Was  this  a cry  of 
Irony  or  despair?  As  the  Journal  point- 
ed out  the  other  day,  there  Is  abund- 
ant room  for  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  green 
pastures  of  literature.  His  opinions  qn 
men  and  things  are  certainly  as  valua- 
ble as  those  of  Mr.  Carman  or  Mr. 
Mabie;  his  style  is  crisp,  terse,  pic- 
turesque. Furthermore,  Mr.  Sullivari, 
unlike  Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  is  an  assidul- 
ous  reader  of  newspapers. 

There  jls  a bore  known  to  both  m»n 
and  women  who  is  always  askin-g. 


It  is  a peculiarity  of  great  artists  to 
find  something  new  in  the  development 
of  the  trltest  themes;  and  thus  it  is 
that  Mr.  Gunnion  of  Glasgow  has  suc- 
ceeded in  being  distinctly  original  In 
the  incidents  of  his  breach  of  promise 
case.  In  the  first  place,  the  character 
of  his  passion  was  altogether  peculiar. 

So  intense  is  my  love  for  you,"  he 
writes,  "that  If  it  were  not  reciprocated 
I verily  believe  it  would  burn  me  up 
altogether,  gnaw  away  at  my  heart 
» until  it  had  gone,  and  then  of  course  I 
would  be  gone  also.”  Mr.  Gunnlon's 
fears  of  burning  through  the  effects  of 
his  passion  were  on  two  accounts 
somewhat  unreasonable,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  lady  he  adored  was  the  cause 
of  his  conversion  (which  took  place, 
according  to  evidence  before  the  Court' 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1893),  and  thus 
saved  him  from  spiritual  fires;  and  In 
the  second  place,  she  rescued  him  from 
material  fires,  also,  by  Inducing  him  to 
give  up  smoking.  After  this  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  end 
of  the  passion  was  glacial,  not  fiery; 
j after  Mr.  Gunnion  had  successfully  re- 
sisted the  shock  to  his  feelings  of  a 
letter  written  all  In  one  sentence  and 
Insufficiently  punctuated— which  sur- 
prised him  the  more  because  "you  have  i 
my  letters  to  copy  off;  I mean  in  style  i 
and  language"— after  all  this,  he  found 
his  lady  love  turn  "cold  and  heartless" 
on  his  hands.  Providentially,  there  was  i 
another  lady  who  arrived  just  about 


Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  was  in 
high  spirits  at  Bernhardt's  performance 
of  Lorenzacclo.  Judge  by  these  dis- 
cursive and  digressive  sentences:  "If 

Mr.  Terriss  were  to  speak  as  we  have 
often  heard  M.  Mounet  Sully  speak,  he 
would  be  removed  to  an  asylum  until  he 
showed  signs  of  returning  humanity. 
As  a “ule,  when  an  Englishman  can 
j act,  he  knows  better  than  to  waste  that 
i invaluable  talent  on  the  stage;  so  that 
| In  England  an  actor  is  mostly  a man 
I who  cannot  act  well  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  anywhere  except  in  a 
theatre.  In  France,  an  actor  is  a man 
who  has  not  common  sense  enough  to 
behave  naturally.” 

Nor  is  his  colleague  Mr.  Runciman 
one  step  behind  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Run- 
ciman talks  nimbly  about  the  late  Han- 
del Festival  at  the  Cryslal  Palace: 
"The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Festi- 
val is  hatefully  early  Victorian.  It 
seems  less  a musical  than  a religious 
function.  People  go  there  to  experi- 
ence all  the  emotions  of  a religious 
service  without  the  inconveniences  of  a 
sermon  and  a collection.  * * * The 
audience  wants,  and  gets,  a touching 
break  in  the  voice  in  'Behold,  and  see,’ 
and  ‘He  was  despised,’  a wild  uproar 
In  ‘Why  do  the  nations  rage,'  and  a 
beatific  smile,  as  of  an  angel,  on  the 
face  of  the  lady  who  sings,  "I  know  that 
my  redeemer  liveth.'  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is  that  good  singing  is  at 
a discount,  while  bad  singing  combined 
with  prayerful  feeling  carries  the  day. 

* * * When  a popular  soprano  mounts 
with  difficulty  nearly  to  a high  A flat, 
and  lingers  just  beneath  it  for  a mat- 
ter of  ninety  seconds,  the  applause  is 
l indeed  overwhelming.” 

According  to  Mr.  Runciman,  Handel 
Is  the  very  greatest  man  who  ever 
j followed  music  as  a profession.  "He 
couild  eat  a dinner  ordered  for  four;  he 
I stole  half  of  'Israel';  and  his  reputa- 
tion has  survived  thrity  years  of  steady 
praise  from  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett.” 

Now  all  or  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Runci- 
man s remarks  might  be  applied  fair- 
ly to  performances  of  oratorio  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn.  And,  by  the  way, 

' we  hear  Painful  rumors  about  the  re- 
I suits  following  the  late  election.  It  Is 
said  that  certain  men  and  women 
have  expunged  clauses  in  wills  by 
which  the  old  society  was  to  benefit 
after  their  death.  Thus  X goes  about 
the  town,  saying,  "They  had  no  busi- 
ness to  make  any  change  in  the  Board 
I of  Directors,  and  so  I shall  not  give 
! them  the  $5000  I had  already  provided  " 
They  say  that  the  Society  has  thus 
I lost  one  bequest  of  $150,000.  Brethren, 
these  things  should  not  be.  The  So- 
ciety is  more  than  an  individual  or  a , 
small  group.  There  were  performances  I 
before  Mr.  Lang  took  the  stick,  and  I 


j 


poWdimunc 

hn  finally  abandons  it.  The 
clety  that  depends  on  any  one 

is  in  a parlous  state. 


I 

The  Colonial  Premiers  at  the  Ju-  , 
bilee  are  described  by  the  Saturday  || 
Review  as  “a  rough,  hard-headed  lot- 
men  of  tried  ability,  but  little  polish.”  , 
One  of  them  protested  against  the  use  j 
of  the  word  "Premier,"  and  partlcu-  ’ 
Jsrly  against  the  Prince  of  Wales's  j 
French  pronunciation  of  it.  " ’Premt- 
urs.' " he  said,  “is  bad  enough,  but 
"Premi-ay’  is  worse.  Why  not  call  us 
Prime  Ministers?"  “Premier”  is  neith- 
er French  nor  English— like  "nom-de- 
plume"  and  other  words  in  common 
use.  In  French  and  in  diplomatic 
usage  the  proper  term  is  President  de 
Conseil.  • 

Perhaps  you  have  observed  that  a Mr. 
Thorn,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Guldensuppe.  is  on  trial  in  a newspaper 
court.  The  evidence  that  Mr.  Thorn  is 
"much  addicted  to  the  expression,  'Oil. 
that's  all  right,'  " proves  beyond  doubt  j 
and  peradventure  that  he  is  a danger- 
ous character. 


The  modern  Greeks  have  this  proverb 
of  universal  application: 

With  relatives  eat  end  laugh  and  drink, 
ilut  of  business  with  them  never  think. 


The  death  of  Meilhac.  who  was  as- 
sociated often  with  Hal£vy  in  play  or 
libretto,  revives  curiosity  as  to  the 
share  of  each  in  the  brilliant  results,  j 
Halfvy's  books,  written  without  as- 
sociate, show  him  to  be  a man  of  daz 
zling  wit,  biting  irony,  and  true  human-  | 
ity.  The  French  have  a genius  for  col-  i 
laboratlon.  Their  dove-tailing  of  ideas  ! 
and  expression  is  inimitable.  j 
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a huge  breakfast;  1 then  sit 
veranda  and  smoko  ard  wink  at  the  sea 
which,  in  spite  of  its  gentility  and  re- 
spectability near  Lynn,  is  a great  rob- 
ber, stealing  life  and  property  and  even 
the  solid  earth.  1 know  you  will  not 
rlay  Goltha  to  my  Thorn.” 

Is  it  possible  that  newspaper  accounts 
do  not  exaggerate;  that  Mrs.  Nack  was 
submitted  to  inquisitorial  proceedings; 
that  there  was  an  attempt  to  frighten 
her  into  confession?  And  yet  there  was 
once  a prevailing  maxim  that  an  ac- 
cused was  Innocent  until  conviction  by 
due  process  of  law. 

Here  is  a true  «tory  of  woman’s  de- 
votion. A wife  older  than  her  husband 
awoke  to  the  conviction  that  she  was 
more  and  more  addicted  to  snoring. 
Phe  was  confirmed  in  this  conviction  by 
thoughtless  remarks  of  her  husband. 
A sensible  woman,  she  knew  that  she 
i was  not  comely  and  she  suspected  him 
of  marrying  iter  for  her  money.  She 
| was  piteously  fond  of  him,  and  she 
fought  for  his  love.  She  went  quietly 
to  a physician.  He  told,  her  the  snoring 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  a ca- 
tarrhal trouble  and  recommended  an 
operation.  She  suffered  inconvenience 
and  pain  through  the  remedying,  but 
she  was  rewarded  when  her  husband 
said,  "What's  the  matter  with  you,  old 
girl,  I haven’t  heard  you  snore  for  a 
week.”  All  this  happened  a dozen  years 
ago.  The  husband,  a heavy,  injudicious 
eater  and  drinker,  snores  at  night,  and 
even  in  his  sluggard's  chair  after  din- 
ner. He  snores  so  vehemently  that 
guests  wake  in  alarm,  although  they 
are  a floor  above.  The  wife  listens 
without  remonstrance.  She  loves, 
adores.  He  is  her  husband.  And  when 
her  sister,  visiting,  said,  "Louise,  I don't 
see  how  you  stand  it,”  she  flushed  with 
anger  and  replied,  "He  is  my  husband, 
and  I know  that  'he  is  near  me.” 


I walk  where  trees  are  thick  together.  My 
shoe  is  heavy  with  a muddy  clod.  1 wish  to 
get  rid  of  the  clod,  and  i then  see  how  hard 
It  is  to  find  a little  piece  of  wood  in  a forest. 

We  met  Huckens  yesterday,  Huckens 
whom  we  held  most  fortunate;  for  he 
has  a summer  place  near  Lynn,  where 
he  can  see  all  day  long  in  respectable 
and  genteel  fashion  the  equally  respect- 
able and  genteel  sea.  It  is  true  that 
I never  by  any  accident  does  he  hear  the 
bells  of  Lynn,  which  furnished  politely 
■ the  late  Mr.  Longfellow  with  excellent 
I copy  but  we  were  under  the  impression 
■ | that  the  lot  of  Huckens  was  enviable. 

LL  We  chaffed  him  with  secret,  snobbish 
j admiration  and  envy.  At  last,  exas- 
i perated,  he  made  a harrowing  confes- 

sion.  ______ 

"Yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
| say  I am  as  fortunate  as  a Persian 
king  with  a palace  for  each  month,  but 
1 life  in  Lynn  is  intolerable— or  rather 
; was  intolerable  until  I rose  to  crime. 

You  see.  it  happened  this  way.  My 
dear  wife  is  timid,  as  well  as  conven- 
tional. and  she  does  not  approve  of  my 
i blunging  Into  the  ocean  or  showing  my 
sculptural  legs  on  the  beach.  I hate 
.the  parade-drive  with  clanking  chains 
(to  Marblehead  Neck  and  back.  I am 
\ tired  to  death  of  the  sight  of  so  many 
l Bostonians.  1 am  a-weary  of  the  ever- 
1 lasting  social  grin.  There  are  too  many 
i servants  in  the  house  for  me  to  be 
thoroughly  comfortable.  Reading  and 
I smoking  pall.  I Stew  restless  then 
erate.  Snoozing  over  an  old  vol- 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1 
elved  a large  idea. 

erhaps  you  have  read  in  the  news- 
>rs  of  daring  highwaymen,  bur- 
s tramps,  who  prowl  about  this 
hborhood.  I am  the  man.  I am 
a creature  of  action,  one  that  is 
ly  to  plot  and  execute.  Oh,  the  ex- 
ment  In  plundering  an  apothecary 
y of  bearing  off  vials  of  elixir  pro 
boxes  of  quinine  powders.  Of 
rso  I leave  the  cigars  and  whisky 
ouched;  I am  not  yet  bold  enough 
un  such  a risk.  Perhaps  the  exploit 
, eave  me  the  keenest  pleasure  was 
, „ an  electric  car  at  full  speed.  , 
stinc  the  mad  swoop  of  a bicyclist  | 
iothing  to  It;  and  yet  I remember  I 
life ' mightily  over  the  robbery  of  j 
first  bicyclist.  But  It  does  not  be- 
to  p0ast.  It  is  enough  to  say 
t "with  mask,  sneakers,  razor  and  re- 
ver,  I take  nightly  exercise. 

And  what  is  the  result?  I do  not 
for  the  wealth  thus  hurriedly  won, 
as  you  know  I am  well-to-do.  But  I 
. ’ healthier  and  a better  man.  My 
is  Quicker  my  eyes  are  clearer,  my 
p no  longer  furred.  I sleep 
acefullv  I am  less  irritable  toward 
fe  children  and  servants.  I fee)  more 
nevolently  toward  th*:  worM  at  large. 

- vro’iM  p;ay  cooped  up  In  a bro- 
T'ri  office  when  he  can  breathe  pure 
■ m «-i.0  would  bf*  a promoter,  ham;- 
rabouV  hotel  corridors  and  bar-rooms, 
¥ hc.  eg,,  bring  down  his  man  in 
r ore-n  or  bag  his  game  In  manly 
reaklnK  door  window? 
time,  Lynn  agrees  with 
vipH  nlirhr’K  work  \ cat 


You  no  doubt  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  Paris,  if  you  are  run  over  at  a 
crossing  by  a cabman,  you  are  the  one  j 
to  be  questioned  sharply  and  fined.  A j 
decision  was  given  there  lately  that  in- 
volved another  question.  If  a person 
rides  on  the  box  of  a cab  and  an  acci- 
dent arrives,  is  the  coachman  or  cab 
proprietor  liable  to  be  sued  for  dam- 
ages? The  injured  person  said  "Yes.” 
The  cab  proprietor  denied  his  liability, 
alleging  that  the  fare  had  been  guilty 
of  imprudence  in  riding  on  the  box. 
The  Court  held  that  no  imprudence  had 
been  committed,  and  awarded  the  man 
who  was  injured  a sum  of  5000  francs 
damages.  Has  there  been  any  recent 
decision  in  Massachusetts  concerning 
the  rights  or  liability  of  a passenger 
riding  on  the  platform  of  a street-car 
when  there  was  no  room  inside  and  he 
had  paid  his  fare?  There  is  a warning 
of  some  kind  or  other  to  standers  on 
platforms,  but  it  is  received  generally 
as  an  official  bit  of  humor.  There  is 
also  a popular  delusion  that  passengers 
are  not  allowed  to  block  the  way  on  the 
back  platform.  The  indifference  of  the 
conductor  plus  the  hoggishness  of  the 
passengers  results  in  serious  inconven- 
ience to  those  mounting  and  getting 
down,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
women. 

Do  you  wish  interesting  pallor  even 
in  the  fiercest  sun?  "The  Bishop’s  weed 
being  drank  or  outwardly  applied 
abateth  a high  color  and  makes  it 
| pale.” 

ABOUT  MUSIC, 

T,’ 


TTized  countries.  Messrs.  Damrosch  and 
Ellis  propose  to  give  Boston  this  win- 
ter a season  worthy  the  name,  and  it  | 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  new  works 
will  be  produced. 

i However  this  may  be,  it  is  interesting 
I to  learn  a trained  critic's  opinion  of 
"Der  Evangellmann,”  which  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  for  the  first  j 
time  in  England,  July  2.  I now  quote 
the  review  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  published 
July  3; 

"Der  Evangellmann,’  both  the  libretto 
and  music  of  which  have  been  written 
by  Herr  Wilhelm  Kienzl,  and  which,  | 
we  understand,  has  been  a very  great 
success  at  Vienna,  was  produced  last 
night  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  It  is 
a work  that  is  likely  to  rouse  a good 
deal  of  controversy  on  the  question  or 
its  merits,  and  though  we  confess  to 
no  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  it,  it 
one  may  judge  from  a first  hearing,  we 
are  very  far  from  dismissing  it  either 
lightly  or  with  contempt.  Its  plot,  on 
the  one  hand,  which  is  simple,  direct, 
and  dramatic,  certainly  appeals  for  part 
of  its  effect  to  an  emotional  form  or 
religion  which  is  very  much  at  a dis- 
count In  England  at  the  present  day, 
and  though  this  side  is  very  effectively 
treated  by  the  composer,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  its  effectiveness 
will  militate  against  the  general  popu- 
larity of  the  opera  in  this  country.  Yet 
it  is  a decided  pity  that  this  should  be 
so,  for  emotional  religion  is  so  far  a 
living  fact  all  the  world  over  that 
there  Is  no  earthly  reason,  outside  pre-- 
judice  and  a sort  of  shrinking  from 
theological  display  that  belongs  to  so 
many  men  of  the  modern  world,  why  l. 
should  not  be  treated  as  a dramatic 
fact  and  surrounded  and  decorated  by 
all  the  sentimental  devices  that  can 
go  to  color  and  heighten  the  situation. 
With  every  other  dramatic  fact  a 
similar  treatment  is  not  only  taken  for 
granted,  but  critically  expected;  and 
we  really  cannot  see  why  Herr  Kienzl 
should  fall  under  the  lash  of  the  latter- 
day  cant  because  he  has  gone  and 
done  likewise.  ‘Der  Evangellmann 
In  a word,  should  be  judged  as  a work 
of  art  purely  and  simply,  and  not,  as 
much  fear  that  it  will  be,  as  an  appeal 
either  ‘to  the  baser  instincts  or  to  the 
Nonconformist  conscience. 

“From  that  point  of  view  we  are 
free  to  confess  that  ‘Der  Evangel!- 
mann’  provokes  interest  and  stimulates 
serious  criticism.  The  plot,  we  have 
said,  is  simple  and  direct;  it  s,  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  simple  and  direct 
that  the  burden  of  explanation  falls 
entirely  on  the  music.  Two  brothers 
in  love  with  the  same  girl,  the  girl  in 
love  with  one  of  the  brothers,  a crime 
committed  by  the  unloved  brother  and 
fathered  upon  his  kinsman— these  are 
the  elements  of  the  first  act;  In  the , 
second  act  the  innocent  man,  having 
spent  twenty  years  in  prison,  adopts 
the  profession  of  an  ‘evangellmann,  or  I 
wandering  gospel-preacher,  is  called  in 
to  his  brother  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
who  confesses  his  crime,  and  by  a su- 
perb effort  of  generosity  forgives  the 
wrongdoer.  The  music,  then,  which 
has  to  support  this  plain  story,  is  dom- 
inated entirely  by  two  composers  Wag- 
ner and  Weber,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Wagner  influence  is  so  strong  that 
it  becomes  very  difficult  indeed  to  judge 
fairly.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Italian 
opera  there  were  certain  conventions 
of  musical  phrase  which  were  used 
on  all  Asides  by  every  composer 
of  that  kind  of  work,  from  Mozart 
down  to  Donizetti.  Not  to  be  irrever- 
ent, they  were  recognized  as  a sort  ot 
stock-in-trade.  Wagner’s  influence  has 
so  far  destroyed  these  conventions  that 
It  has  become  necessary  to  put  some- 
thing in  their  place,  since  even  in  music 
your  language  must  at  times  touch  the 
dailiness  of  common  speech;  and  to 
Wagner,  it  follows  naturally,  a com- 
poser like  Herr  Kienzl  goes  for  his  un- 
considered  language,  and  accordingly 
he  surprises  us  here,  there,  PlS" 
where — just  in  the  manner  of  Humper, 
dinck— by  reference  to  Taunhauser, 
‘The  Ring,’  ‘Tristan,’  and  so  forth. 
The  time  will  come,  doubtless,  when 
such  references  will  cease  to  surprise 
us  just  as  the  common  forms  of  reel 
tative  in  Italian  opera  do  not  astonish 
us  but  at  present  it  is  certain  y owing 
to  this  fact  that  Herr  Kienzl’ s work 
has  a patchwork  look  about  It. 
f “Herr  Kienzl  has  fervor  and  sincerity 
'and  he  has  a delightful  gift  of  nation- 
al feeling  in  music,  which,  in  the  peas- 
ant scene  of  the  first  act  and  the  chil- 


But  the  ac  _ 

Montaux,”  who  contributes  “Fragments 
of  a Musician’s  Journal"  to  the  Mgnes- 
trel,  claims  that  a composer  of  rare 
talent,  even  genius,  may  use  solely  the 
methods  of  his  predecessors.  He  thus 
finds  Cdsar  Franck  in  several  of  his 
best  works  dominated  by  Bach,  Wag-  i 
ner  and  even  Mendelssohn.  Thus  he 
finds  the  prelude  to  Bruneau’s  "Attaque 
du  Moulin”  a new  shade  of  the  poetic 
color  of  Massenet,  who  in  turn  refined 
and  subtilized  the  color  of  Gounod. 

“In  truth,”  says  Mr.  Montaux,  “pub- 
lic and  critic  exert  an  ill-omened  In- 
fluence when  they  demand  of  young 
composers  lively  and  immediate  orig- 
inality. Under  this  pressure,  more 
than  one  talent  by  the  attempt  to 
compose  Its  own  physiognomy  ruins 
Itself  and  wears  itself  away  prema- 
turely, not  having  the  time  to  come 
to  light,  to  expand,  to  let  out  naturally 
Its  personality." 


, . _ (Iren’s  hymn  of  the  second  act,  was 

KienzI’s  Der  Evangeli- 

_ . t i „ hocori  that  Is.  ution  the  Wagnerian 

mann  Sung  in  London. 


based,  that  is,  upon  the  Wagnerian 
score,  relieved  at  times  by  the  clear- 
ness, neatness  and  gayety  of  the  Weber 
scoring.  The  result  is  one  of  extreme 


, ...  „ eDverness,  with  just  a touch  of  ex- 

Cnmnositions  for  the  Jubilee  cesslve  fluency.  His  melody  is  some 

CUmpuailluua  | tlrneg  ^00(J  although  it  never  risest  at 

Were  Not  Praised  Highly, 
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For  the 


present  into  the  great  heights  of  Im- 
mortally touching  phrase  and  at 
times,  as  in  the  love  duet,  Is  touched 
with  cbmmonness,  which  is  only  part- 
ly redeemed  by  the  cleverness  and  in- 
genuity of  the  scoring.  In  long  narra- 
tive—wo  recall  one  particularly  in  the 
second  act,  in  which  the  Evangellmann 
recites  his  experiences  a little  in  the 
manner  of  Tannhhuser's  account  of  his 
lourney  to  Rome — he  strikes  us  as  hav- 
Ins'  £rreat  dramatic  insight,  at  pr&ssnt 
somewhat  dulled  by  want  of  boldness 
and  by  a certain  timorousness  In  fill- 
ing up  his  ideas.  There  we  leave  this 
interesting  work,  which  had  a thor- 
oughly adequate  cast  for  its  interpreta- 
tion last  night.  Mr.  P.lspham  was  rare- 
ly good  as  the  criminal  brother,  and 
M.  Van  Dyck  as  the  Evangellmann 
showed  us  a snlendld  piece  of  operatic 
acting.  Herr  Theban  was  excellent  In 
a small  peasant’s  part;  Miss  Engle  and 
Mr  Pringle  were  both  exceedingly 
good,  antfM.  Fion  conducted  an  alert 
and  'interested  orchestra" 

..  the  United  ™ 13  Pertinent  to  note  that  TClenzI’s 

“Der  Evangellmann  In  the  a “tlrvasl”  is  said  to  contain  many 

States,  but  some  have  thought  the  u - romlnlsc<,nCes  „f  well-known  composers; 
ject  too  gloomy  for  popular  succese.  1<Ug  orchestrat|on  !s  s0  brilliant,”  says 
There  Is  now  no  need  of  again  lament-  ^ German  critic,  "that  It  may  even  de- 
lng  over  the  deplorable  conditio n or  the  hearer  as  to  the  poverty  of 

opera  in  this  country,  or  censuring  the  nLntion.” 
rank  Indifference  of  audiences  toward  invention, 
v/orks  that  excite  dlecuslon  in  more  civ-* 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 

Singers  and  Players. 

— 

An  opera,  "Der  Evangellmann, ” libret- 1 
to  and  music  by  Wilhelm  Kienzl,  has 
had  extraordinary  success  in  Germany, 
where  It  has  been  produced  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  In  many  the- 

Klenzl,  who  was  horn  Jan.  17,  1857,  at 
Weltzenktrchen,  In  Austria,  was  known 
before  the  success  of  "Der  Evangell- 
mann” by  an  opera  "Urvasi  ” the 
libretto  of  which  was  founded  by  him 
on  the  Indian  legend  of  Kalidasa. 

I There  has  been  talk  of  producing 
the  United 


The  batch  of  Jubilee  compositions, 
"some  new,  some  nearly  new,"  given 
at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  and  conducted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  composers 
themselves,  did  not  incite  the  two  fore- 
most critics  of  London  to  squeals  of 
joy. 

Mr.  Runciman  wrote;  "So  after  the 
National  Anthem  we  had  Dr.  Martin’s 
Diece  (Festival  Te  Deum);  and.  in  its_ 

way  a very  good  piece  it  is,  solid,  and 
what  those  who  know  no  music  call 
‘musicianly,’  but  alive  and  in  parts  ex- 
pressive also,  and  always  effective.  It 
is  a pity  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Messrs.  Faning’s  and  Cowen’s  hymns, 
which  are  by  a very  long  way  the  vul- 
garest  results  of  the  tide  of  flunkeyism 
that  has  recently  swept  over  this  land. 

In  the  race  of  vulgarity  Mr.  Cowen 
easily  beat  his  rival,  who  indeed  only 
tried  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Eton  or  Rugby  schoolboy,  while  Mr. 
Cowen  evidently  thought  rather  of  the 
music  hall  and  the  church.  Mr.  Ran- 
degger’s  Psalm  Is  not,  I believe,  a new 
one;  but  heard  at  a goodly  distance  it 
was  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  the  con- 
cert room  till  all  danger  of  hearing  it 
more  clearly  was  past.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  freed  his  mind  at 
greater  length. 

"Dr.  G.  C.  Martin,  for  a begin- 
ning, presided  over  a performance  ot 
his  ‘Festival  Te  Deum,’  a work  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  real  merit,  witn- 
out  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the 
words— on  the  contrary  feeling  them 
for  the  most  part  very  intimately— ne 
has  contrived,  nevertheless,  very  clev- 
erly  to  combine  solemn  melody  witn 
remarkable  freshness  and  novelty  ot 
sentiment.  He  never  for  a moment 
permits  his  hearers  to  slacken  their 
attention,  although  he  secures  his  ef- 
fects without  the  slightest  vulgarity 
or  cheapness.  Then,  again,  the  J^ork 
impresses  one  as  being  an 

whole;  part  develops  naturally  from 

part,  and  closes  again,  without  vio- 
lence and  without  the  least  sense 
scrappiness  or  irregularity.  That,  we 
take  it,  Is  the  great  danger  of  writing 
live  music  to  words  of  this  nature 
which  represents  so  arbitrary  a nd  so 
many  various  emotions  within  the 
limits  of  a space  so  small,  and  w e _ do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Martin 
has  produced  a fine  ecclesiastical  work 
which,  in  its  own  appropriate  place, 
must  have  a finer  effect  even  than  it 
had  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  concert 

r°"He  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
orchestration,  which  is  for  the  “t 
part  extremely  well  done,  though  it  was 
nossible  here  and  there  to  detect  a lit 
U°S superfluous  ornament  that  occasion- 
ally  made  the  music  seem  gaudy  than 
Ech  a very  slight  fault  which  is  amply 
atoned  by  the  genuine  insight  and  ap- 
preciation of  th!  right  means  to  an  end 
which  the  music  otherwise  proves  th 
composer  to  have  in  abundance  . Mr 
Eaton  Faning's  jetting  of  Sir  Edwin 

Arnold’s  ‘Queen  Song  ^Vne^eg‘have 
and  may  he  dismissed  briefly.  We  hav 

mentioned  , this  composition  before  in 
connection  with  a concert  at  ^ Albert 
Hall  the  other  day,  when  U was  given 
for  the  first  time.  Our  first  imp  res 
sions  Of  the  work  are  not  effaced.  I- 
in  a certain  sense,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  common  and  uninteresting 
in  conceDtion,  without  originality 
delicacy.  The  most  that  can  be  said 

o"  th i e ^ fnspi rat i or^  o f *" t ' be  Tv e ly " feil 

asyobvlo\nT  a melody  as  may  be  con- 
Ce"Unfortunately  Mr.  Frederic  Cowers 

to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  m 
^U'aSy-  onlf  a Thght 
’variant  of°part  of  Mr  Faning’s  musUk 

Mr-  ^Tm^U  mmeHt.°'anU  Mir  a little 

is  really  an  improvement  this  other 

and Pwfth  evident /"^^of^a’ndlffig 
Cowon.  oeems  to  be  afiaid  of  nanaiino 
a matter  with  which  he  has  clear  y 

S ^asfaK  srs. 

Ce“Mrss’ Fanny  Moody  was  engaged  for 
the  treble  solo,  and  she  w'as  there  to 
sing  it;  hut  Mr.  Randegger  so  heaped 
Ms  orchestra  In  enormous  blasts  of 
elementary  musical  phrase  upon  her  im-  i 
fortunate  voice  that  we  really  cannot 
iudge  the  matter,  though  from  her 
manner  and  action  she  seemed  to  be  t 
singing  very  vigorously,  and  she  cer- 
talnly  sung  the  first  verse  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  at  the  opening  of  the 
concert  very  well,  indeed.  Finally. 


the 

uslo  from  'God  Save  the  Queen,’ 
hlch  had  the  delightful  efTect  of  eaus- 
'.g  the  bulk  of  a loyal  audience  to  pop 
to  their  feet  every  now  and  then,  and 
subside  perplexedly  when  the  phrase 
ned,  under  a sort  of  dazed  lmpres- 
that  they  were  listening  to  occa- 
sional performances  of  the  National 
Anthem.  No.  most  of  the  musical  flow- 
ers of  this  Jubilee  bouquet  were  not 
particularly  fragrant  or  Impressively 
beautiful.” 

The  Fattl  concert  is  an,  Institution  as 
popular  In  England  as  In  America.  Tho 
last  one  of  the  season,  at  Albert  Hall, 
June  29,  moved  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
man  to  these  reflections,  which  may  be 
pondered  with  profit  by  all  singers: 
"Mme.  Patti’s  last  concert  for  the 
present  season,  given  last  night  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  was  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a Jubilee  function.  The  cele- 
bration began  with  an  elaborate  version 
of  the  National  Anthem,  in  which 
Mme.  Patti  took  the  principal  part 
and  the  program— by  way  of  a foil,  we 
suppose,  to  the  much-abused  program 
of  the  gala  night  at  Covent  Garden— 
was  to  some  extent  made  up  of  songs 
by  English  composers.  Mr.  Lloyd  for 
example,  sang  Sullivan’s  ‘The  Sailor’s 
Grave;  and  Braham’s  ‘The  Anchor’s 
Weighed.  while  Mr.  Santley  gave 
‘Hearts  of  Oak,’  and  Mme:  Patti  of 
course  sang  ‘Home.  Sweet  Home,’  not 
as  an  encore,  but  ’by  special  request  ’ 
as  part  of  the  regular  program;  and  a 
quantity  of  English  ballads  got  them- 
selves sung  in  addition  by  way  of  en- 
ooros. 

"We  do  not  say  that  this  representa- 
tive selection  was  the  best  conceivable 
but  it  certally  did  not  tend  to  raise  the 
spirits  upon  the  subject  of  English 
music.  Certain  writers  were  very 
angry  :he  other  day  with  the  Prince’s 
selection  of  the  gala  program,  and  one 
enthusiast  even  extended  his  horror  to 
the  prominence  of  large  capitals,  in 
which  he  declared  that  ‘not  a note  of 
native  music  was  sung.’  But  what  do 
these  excellent  people  want?  From 
what  quarter  are  you  to  raise  this 
desirable  commodity  of  English  music? 
In  opera  we  are  notoriously  more  de- 
\ficlent  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
music;  in  ballad  writing;,  for  example, 
we  record  It  with  pain  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anything;  more  de- 
plorable  than  the  English  ballad  music 
that  was  sung  last  night  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  The  sentiment  was  often  well 
enough,  but  in  both  words  and  music 
the  selection  could  not  for  a moment 
be  defended.  Consider  this  ancient  gem 
for  a moment: 

The  tear  fell  gently  from  her  eye 
When  last  we  parted  on  the  shore; 

My  bosom  heaved  with  many  a sigh, 

To  think  I ne'er  might  see  her  more. 

And  when  you  consider  that  the  music 
is  exactly  on  a level  with  these  foolish 
words  you  begin  to  wonder  where  a 
program.  Jubilee  cr  otherwise,  is  to 
be  compiled  with  dignity  from  native 
music.  Apart  from  this  matter,  which 
seemed  to  inspire  the  central  thought 
aroused  by  the  concert,  it  Is  to  be  re- 
corded that  Mme.  Patti  made  what 

I an  only  be  described  as  a stunning 
access  by  her  singing  of  ‘Cornin’  Thro’ 
le  Bye,’  which  she  accompanied  by 
ppropriate  and  and  entirely  humorous 
esture.  She  sang  the  Jewel  song  from 
faust’  with  less  success,  and  Mozart’s 
fedrai  carino’  with  singular  beauty: 
ie  was  unconvincingly  energetic  in 
Jna  voce  poco  fa,’  and  altogether  de- 
jghtful  in  that  ancient  and  flshiike 
png.  That  she  still  retains  large  pos- 
sssions  in  the  great  voice  which  once 
nticed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  world 
[3  certainly  a fact;  and  she  still  sings 
ier  quieter  songs,  her  Mozart  for  in- 
tance,  with  exquisite  feeling  and  effect. 
./Ve  devoutly  wish  that  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  leave  virtuosity  on  one 
side  and  devote  herself  altogether  to 
;he  music  which  she  is  still  so  eml- 
Inently  fitted  to  Interpret.  Her  coi- 
| leagues  in  song  last  night  were  in  ex- 
cellent form;  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  sang 
j with  his  customary  distinction,  and 
Miss  Ada  Crossley,  if  a trifle  remote 
and  unsympathetic,  was  otherwise  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  The  concert  was 
obviously  a great  popular  success  and 
the  house  was  crowded.” 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Dclna  will  make  her  debut  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  Berlioz’s  ”Le  Prise  de 
Troyes,”  which  has  never  yet  been  pro- 
duced on  any  lyric  stage  in  France. 
This  will  be  in  1898. 

They  say  that  Lamoreux  will  give  up  I 
his  concerts.  “Force  of  circumstances, 
otherwise,  we  presume,  lack  of  public 
support,  compels  him  to  announce  that 
for  the  future  the  concerts  will  be  dis- 
continued. This  seems  an  extraordi- 
nary state  of  things  in  a city  like  Paris, 

4 which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  artis- 
tic and  music-loving  in  the  world.” 

A Paris  correspondent  of  the  Guide 
Musical,  June  27,  censures  the  program 
of  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy’s  organ  concert 
at  the  Trocad6ro.  ’’Bach  was  repre- 
sented by.  only,  one  number,  and  Men-. 

delssobn,  Schumann,  Franck  did  not 
appear.”  Nor  was  he  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  performance.  “To  judge  of 
this  virtuoso,  I waited  for  Bach  s_  G 
minor  fugue;  it  appeared  to  me  noisy 
and  confused;  but  since  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  hall  are  wretched,  I 
doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  play  this  im- 
mense rolling  of  incessant  and  rapid 
phrases  with  much  effect." 

Today  they  bury  Meilhac.  Yesterday 
he  lay  easier  than  he  has  lain  of  late, 
in  the  old  familiar  workroom  at  Nu- 
m6ro  Dlx,  and  “received”  for  the  last 
time.  Halevy,  his  old  collaborator  in  all 
the  lively  pieces  that  had  kept  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  going  and  in  the  “Or- 
phde"  and  the  “Duchess”  that  had 
helped  to  its  ending.  Halfevy  was  there, 
and,  by  and  by,  alone  there.  Then  a 
quite  unrehearsed  effect  came  off.  The 
door  opened,  and  there  was  the  Duchess 
herself— the  Hortense  Schneider  cf 
those  dead  and  gone  delights.  “She 
«-ng  herself,”  Halfevy  says,  “into  my 
is.  and  then  fell  upon  her  knees  at 


the  foot  of  the  bed.'- ' SITTney  invee  mot 
again.  It  must  have  been  like  a meet- 
ing at  tho  world’s  end:  it  was  a meet- 
. Ing  in  the  end  of  a world,  anyhow. 
I And  the  Maestro — Offenbach— with  his 
wide  sardonic  smile,  and  educated 
whisker  — if  his  ghostly  pince-nez 
gleamed  upon  it,  what  did  he  think 
about  It,  one  wonders? Pall  Mall  Ga- 

zette, July  9. 

Tho  Journal  mentioned  tho  fact  that 
Louis  Ganno  will  go  to  India  to  study 
Hindu  music.  The  Dally  Messenger  of 
Paris,  July  5,  spoke  as  follows  about 
the  mission:  “1  think  we  ought  all  to 
be  grateful  to  M.  Kambaud,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  for  having 
hit  upon  the  very  original  plan  of  send- 
ing M Louis  Ganne,  tho  author  of  ’Le 
P£re  la  Vlctolre,’  to  British  India  to 
make  a study  of  popular  Hindoo  music 
and  return  to  Paris  with  a stock  of 
exotic  music.  Our  great  masters  are 
resting  on  their  laurels;  Our  operette 
manufacturers  are  simply  knocked  up; 
and  M.  Kambaud  wisely  thinks  that 
the  infusion  of  a little  Hindoo  blood 
into  our  composers’  veins  may  lead  to 
happy  results.  But  M.  Ganne  will  not 
I only  import;  he  has  also  the  intention 
of  exporting,  and  before  many  months 
are  over  the  Hindoos  will  sing  ‘Le  P&re 
de  la  Victoire'  or  whistle  'The  PhrynS 
Valse.’  This  Journey  to  India  has, 
moreover,  other  advantages,  for  it  will 
induce  those  musicians  whose  stock  of 
melody  has  run  out  to  seek  inspiration 
[elsewhere.  M.  Louis  Ganne  leaves  for 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  but  there  are 
other  countries  worth  visiting.  Why 
should  not  MM.  Audran  and  the  other 
operette  writers  start  on.  a journey  and 
collect  popular  songs  in  Patagonia  or 
in  the  Pampas?  We  are  getting  sick  of 
the  old  ditties,  and  our  very  barrel- 
organs  are  sighing  for  a change  of 
| repertoire.  And  after  the  operette  man- 
ufacturers will  have  started  on  their 
: journey,  who  knows  hut  that  our  music 
‘ ball  song  writers  may  also  pack  their 
trunks  and  leave  for  some  unexplored 
region?  They  might  make  the  savage 
tribes  a present  of  the  idiotic  songs 
that  one  nightly  has  drummed  In  one’s 
ears,  in  return  for  which  the  kind- 
hearted  savage  would  present  us  with 
some  of  his  native  melodies,  which,  at 
all  events,  would  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  thus  speaks  of 
Renaud’s  performance  of  De  Nevers, 
July  5: 

“Covent  Garden  has  certainly  cap- 
tured an  artist  of  very  singular  ability 
in  M.  Renaud,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  in  parts  worthy  of  that  ability.  At 
present— and  the  sands  of  the  season 
are  fast  running  out — we  have  but  heard 
him  as  Wolfram,  and  last  night  as  De 
Nevers,  in  Les  Hugenots.'  The  part 
is  not  one  of  considerable  interest,  and 
the  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  that  he 
managed  to  make  so  much  of  it.  He 
is.  however,  a man  of  much  resource. 
[He  has,  as  we  have  before  noted,  a 
! magnificent  presence,  and  of  this  fact  he 
opportunely  avails  himself  in  the  con- 
venient part  of  De  Nevers.  His  cos- 
tumes are  gorgeous,  and  he  wears  them 
I with  a splendid  air.  His  green  costume 
of  the  first  act  is  extraordinarily  beauti- 
ful, and  he  so  wore  his  presence  that 
it  was  ‘fresh  and  new'  (in  Shakspeare’s 
own  words)  throughout.  It  was,  In  a 
word,  his  superb  grace  that  made  his 
interpretation  the  perfectly  artistic 
thing  it  was,  but  let  it  be  hastily  added 
that  his  vocal  achievement  was  also  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Surely  such  love-mak- 
ing as  he  offered  to  Valentine  in  the 
second  act  was  the  perfection  of  cour- 
tier-like  grace  and  consciously  decora- 
tive emotion.  It  was  the  last  delicacy 
of  considered  art.  M.  Alvarez  took  the 
part  of  Kaoul,  and  though  he  sang  ex- 
tremely well,  he  indulged  himself  too 
freely,  if  to  his  heart’s  content,  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  house  from  the  very  edge 
of  the  footlights— a distinct  pity,  even  in 
a Meyerbeer  opera,  as  he  Invariably 
succeeded  on  these  occasions  in  putting 
himself  quite  out  of  the  picture.  The 
result  was  often  to  reduce  his  apparent 
emotion  to  an  absolute  absurdity.  Miss 
MacIntyre  was  at  the  last  moment  too 
unwell  to  sing  the  part  of  Valentine, 
but  her  place  was  taken  with  so  much 
real  efficiency  by  Madame  Pacary  that 
nobody  could  have  been  sorry  for  the 
exchange.  The  other  interpretations 
were  familiar  and  good,  Miss  Engle’s 
brilliant  Marguerite  de  Valois,  M.  Plan- 
con’s  dignified  and  moving  St.  Bris,  and 
M.  Journet's  excellent-working  Marcel. 
M.  Flon  conducted  an  orchestra  in- 
clined to  be  superfluously  noisy.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  1st,  paid 
this  tribute  to  Edouard  de  Reszke’s 
Hans  Sachs,  which  characterizes  as 
“a  monumenta-  'ace  of  work:”  “Pie 
has  realized  zi  taracter  with  ex- 
traordinary fullness  and  intelligence.  His 
interpretation  is  something  of  a tri- 
umphant refutation  to  those  people 
who,  no  doubt  at  the  time  with  ex- 
cellent reason,  formerly  complained  of 
this  singularly  fine  artist's  ’lack  of 
brains.’  The  character  of  Hans  Sachs 
is  a subtle  one;  It  expresses  great 
originality  of  temper  and  of  thought 
combined  with  an  infinite  kindness, 
sweetness,  and  tolerance  of  sentiment. 
Every  one  of  these  points  was  brought 
out  with  that  perfection  of  emphasis 
which  notes  a shade  of  character  with- 
out any  exaggeration,  by  this  admirable 
artist.  The  part,  in  a word,  seems 
built  for  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke,  and 
with  his  customary  conscientiousness 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  first  to  find  out 
the  fact,  and  next  to  follow  it  to  a 
natural  conclusion;  moreover,  his  sing- 
ing was  glorious.  Jean  de  Reszke’s 
Walther  was  again  a very  admirable 
conception,  beautifully  worked  out.  In 
comedy-opera  of  this  nature  this  is  the 
very  character  for  this  most  attractive 
artist.  He  realizes  the  purely  artistic, 
the  ethereal,  the  nobly  unselfish  yet  In- 
tensely seif-possessed  side  of  the  char- 
acter to  its  utmost,  and  his  singing  was 
a marvel  of  tact  applied  to  a singular 
beauty  of  vocalization.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  his  finest 
Wagnerian  parts,  and  last  night  he 
I was  at  his  best  in  It.  Madame  Eames 
again  sustained  her  reputation  of  last 
( year  as  Eva,  which  is  to  say  that  she 
i is  probably  the  most  effective  living 
exponent  of  the  character;  her  sing- 
ing In  the  great  quintet  of  the  third 
act  was  amazingly  good.  Mr.  Bisp- 
liam’s  Beckmesser  is  too  well  known 
for  more  than  mere  mention.  He  is  as 


good  as  ovetynlthongfi  Tils  peculiar  lovu 
| or  ©mphaali  at  times  betrays  him  Into 
an  excess  of  seriousness  which  comes 
1 perilously  near  to  exaggeration.  M. 
Bonnard  sang  extremely  well  and  acted 
with  spirit,  while  Mme.  Bfiuermelstor 
was  ns  serviceable  as  ever.  And  tho 
drawbacks?  First  and  foremost  come 
the  almost  wanton  cuts,  bv  which  for 
! example,  the  end  of  the  second  act’wns 
huddh'd  through  with  a painful  effect 
of  bathos.  Wo  could  have  forgiven  al- 
most anything  else;  hut  hero,  where 
Wagner  has  so  carefully  worked  the 
: matter  up  to  the  right  and  proper  cll- 
| max,  the  largo  omissions  destroyed 
the  whole  purpose  of  that  admirable 
scene.  In  comparison  to  this,  the 
cuts  In  tho  third  act  wore  pardonable 
The  chorus,  moreover,  was  poor  and 
though  Signor  Manclnolll  conducted 
with  great  intelligence  and  spirit,  his 
orchestra  was  scarcely  up  to  the  right 
mark.” 


/ Z' 


My  vitreous-eyed  mother  said  to  me  one 
day;  “When  you  are  in  bed,  and  you  hear 
the  barking  of  dogs  in  the  country,  hide  in 
tlie  bed  clothes — do  not  turn  into  derision 
that  which  they  are  a-doing;  they  have  In- 
satiable thirst  for  the  infinite,  as  you.  as  I, 
as  all  tlie  rest  of  pale,  lantern-jawed  human- 
ity." 


We  have  published  occasionally  in 
this  column  prose-poems  by  foreign 
symbolists,  instrumentalists,  naturalists 
or  decadents.  And  now  let  us  dream 
over  the  Staircase  seen  by  Mr.  Huneker, 
one  of  the  most  original  writers  of  this 
country.  As  a specialist,  this  man  with 
Hungarian  and  Irish  blood  in  his  veins 
is  known  to  lovers  of  music.  But  he 
is  more  than  a specialist.  He  dreams 
dreams;  he  see  visions;  he  searches 
with  tears  for  the  phrase,  the  one  in- 
dispensable word.  De  R6gnier  once  saw 
a marvelous  Staircase,  which  was  per- 
haps more  elaborately  worked  and  of 
rarer  Interest  to  architects.  The 
woman  of  his  dream  was  earthly;  she 
reclined  at  ease  in  a sumptuous  cham- 
ber to  which  the  staircase  led.  It  was 
Mr.  Huneker  who  dreamed  of 

THE  RECURRING  STAIRCASE. 

I saw  her  first  on  the  Recurring  Stair- 
case. I had  turned  sharply  the  angle 
of  the  hall  and  placed  my  foot  upon  the 
bottom  step  and  -then  I saw  her.  She 
was  motionless;  her  back  I saw,  and 
O the  grace  of  her  neck  and  the  glory 
of  her  arrested  attitude!  I feared  to 
move,  but  some  portent,  silent,  in- 
flexibly eloquent,  bade,  haled  me  to  the 
Staircase.  That  was  years  ag.o.  I called 
to  her,  strange  calls,  beautiful  sound- 
ing names,  I besought  her  to  bend  her 
head,  to  make  some  sign  to  signals  of 
urgency;  but  her  glance  was  aloft, 
where,  illumined  by  the  scarlet  music 
of  a setting  sun,  I saw  a rich,  heavy 
mullioned  embrasure,  multi-colored 
glass  shot  through  with  drunken,  de- 
spairing daylight.  Again  I prayed  my 
Lady  ’of  the  Recurring  Staircase  to 
give  me  hope  by  a single  dropped 
glance.  At  last  I conjured  her  in  Love's 
fatal  name,  and  she  moved  languor- 
ously up  the  steep  slope  of  stairs.  As 
if  the  spell  had  been  thwarted  I fol- 
lowed the  melodious  adagio  of  her 
footsteps.  That  was  many  years  ago. 
She  never  mounted  to  the  heavy  mul- 
lioned embrasure  with  the  multi-colored 
glass  shot  through  with  drunken,  de- 
spairing daylight;  I never  touched  the 
hand  of  My  Lady  of  the  Recurring 
Staircase,  for  the  stairs  were  endless 
and  I stood  ever  upon  the  bottom  step, 
and  the  others  below  slipped  into 
eternity,  and  all  this  was  many  years 
ago,  and  I have  never  seen  the 
glorious  glance  of  My  Lady  of  the  Re- 
curring Staircase. 


We  hear  Mr.  Auger  with  his  strident 
voice;  “But  this  means  nothing.  I can- 
not understand  It.”  No,  Mr.  Auger,  you 
do  not  understand  it,  and  you  never 
will  be  able  to  understand  it.  You  know 
a staircase  when  you  see  it,  and  if  Mr. 
Huneker  had  talked  about  treads  and 
risers  and  banisters,  or  inquired  into 
the  price  of  pine  or  mahogany,  you 
would  now  regard  him  as  a sound 
and  instructive  writer.  You  admire  art, 
you  say.  Yes,  such  art  as  shown  in  the 
popular  picture  of  the  physician  watch- 
ing the  sick  child.  And  why  do  you  ad-  j 
mire  this  picture.  Because  it  suggests 
easy  questions,  as  "Will  the  child  re- 
cover or  die?"  and  “What  does  the 
doctor  think?” 


Miss  Suzanne  Adams  of  Cambridge 
has  signed  a contract  for  an  engage- 
ment of  three  years  at  the  OpOra-Com- 
ique,  Paris.  She  will  make  her  first 
appearance  there  in  October.  There  is 
a possibility  of  her  singing  at  Covent 
Garden  this  season.  Carvalho,  the 
manager  of  the  Opdra-Comlque,  thinks 
highly  of  her  ability,  and  she  will  no 
doubt  have  fairer  opportunities  under 
him  than  she  had  at  the  Op6ra, 


Mr.  Isidore  Cohen  of  Peoria,  111.,  went 
to  the  bank  to  deposit  the  Insurance  i 
money,  the  reward  of  his  nocturnal  | 
courage  and  industry.  The  amiable  tell- 
er said  unto  him  by  way  of  conversa- 
tion, “What  a beautiful  diamond,  Mr. 
Cohen.  I suppose  it  is  the  largest  in 
Peoria.”  "Well,”  said  Mr.  Cohen,  "tnat 
was  the  intention.” 


1 ToL/Ti,: 

The  newsjtapJrs  ft  re  dull.  Why 

you  do  something  to  enliven  them?  Not 
that  we  recommend  unreservedly  mur- 
der or  nrson;  lint  you  might  begin  with 
something  light  and  yet  sensational  In 
Its  originality.  You  might  pursue  and 
hold  up  a steam-roller.  An  exploring 
expedition  to  the  South  pole,  or  oven 
the  West  pole,  would  be  an  agreeable 
novelty. 

Baconians — for  there  are  men  and 
j women  who  still  hug  the  strange  de- 
lusion that  Shakspeare  was  not  the 
author  of  his  plays— will  be  vexed  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  who  con- 
tributes the  elaborate  article  on  Shaks- 
peare  to  the  new  volume  of  the  "Dlc- 
ilonary  of  National  Biography,”  role-  | 
gales  the  Baoon-Shaksjicare  silliness 
I to  the  Bibliography. 


Students  of  slang  may  be  Interested  In 
working  out  this  problem:  Why  should 
the  baptismal  name  of  the  Commander- 
In-Chief  of  the  British  army  be  associ- 
ated figuratively  with  the  successful 
frisking  of  a London  "pub?”  The  use 
1 of  the  term  may  be  best  observed  by 
diligent  study  of  the  story  of  Mrs.  Lil- 
ian Ethel  Lowdon,  who  had  Influence 
with  a barmaid  and  was  bent  on  using 
it  to  her  own  personal  pecuniary  advan- 
i tage.  "In  a letter  which  was  published  I 
In  the  Southwark  Court  Mrs.  Lowdon 
suggested  that  the  barmaid  should 
'sneak  half  a quid  in  the  morning,’  and 
either  by  ’giving  it  to  Tommy,’  or 
tying  it  up  in  a handkerchief,  "do  it 
| splendid,'  and  with  perfect  impunity. 
The  barmaid  did  not  do  it,  and  Mrs. 
Lowdon  has  not  found  impunity.  The 
remarkable  thing  was  the  way  in  which 
she  put  her  encouraging  view  of  the 
operation.  'Nothing  found  on  you,'  she 
wrote,  ’and  I not  there,  is  all  Sir  Gar- 
[ net.’  Unfortunately  for  the  writer,  it 
| wasn't  'all  Sir  Garnet.’  ” Farmer  and 
Henley's  “Slang  and  Its  Analogues" 
gives  no  information;  but  what  diction- 
ary can  keep  apace  with  the  genius  of 
slang? 

An  actress  who  has  a daughter  be- 
tween 16  and  17  years  old  will  soon  be 
led  to  the  altar  by  a well-known 
nobleman.  When  the  news  ivas  com- 
municated to  the  daughter  she  naively 
remarked:  “If  mamma  wants  to  marry, 

why  doesn’t  she  marry  papa?” Daily 

Register  (Paris.) 


The  Piiidstlne  says;  “John  L.  Sulll- 
I van  is  a subscriber  to  the  Romeike 
Clipping  Bureau.  Ail  the  clippings  he 
receives  he  pastes  in  a big  volume  that 
| he  calls  his  Scrap-Book.” 
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Today,  Morelia,  sing  no  heating  song  of 
ivar,  tike  unto  skirl  of  defiant  bagpipes;  nor 
choose  a lay  of  love  gurgled  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  voluptuous  'cellos;  nor  sound  a 
cheery  call  as  through  an  oliphant;  but  pipe 
a humble  ditty,  a ballad  of  the  heart  and 
hearth. 


Surely,  oh  reader,  fierce  or  gentle, 
you  remember  ”Q,-’  who  has  told  to 
you  in  simple  but  effective  words  tales 
of  life  among  the  lowly?  It  is  true  his 
veracity  has  been  doubted.  A corre- 
spondent wrote' to  us  that  there  is  no 
chimney  in  Fall  River  400  feet  high. 
Perhaps  “Q“  was  deceived  as  to  its 
height,  The  chimney  his  friend  “toped 
from  a balloon”  was  probably  higher. 
But  we  believe  implicitly  in  his  hon- 
esty. 

“Q,”  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  has  dropped 
into  poetry.  Modest  as  ever,  he  writes 
at  the  head  of  the  manuscript,  "Picked 
up  at  Harvard  Square,  July  5.”  No 
student  of  “Q’s”  style,  however,  will 
be  deceived  by  this  artless  subterfuge. 
It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
that  wo  publish  this  poem,  which  was 
written  exclusively  for  the  Journal. 

I bought  a lot  in  Arlington 
for  me  and  Mrss  Molders 
I paid  one  hundred  dollars  cash 
away  up  amongst  the  Boulders 

Say  I we  will  borrow  enough  to  build 
the  celler  will  do  of  Boulders 
four  rooms  is  plenty  big  enough 
Says  I to  Mrss  Moulders 

Says  She  we  will  want  some  ducks  and  hens 
to  scratch  amongst  the  Boulders 
a verry  good  idea  that 
Says  I to  Mrs.  Moulders 

We  will  Plant  potatoes  pease  and  corn 
they  will  grow  up  to  My  Shoulders 
for  our  crop  will  pan  out  well 
up  here  amongst  the  Boulders. 

We  will  pay  the  morgage  every  cent 
Says  I to  Mr.  Moulders 
for  our  farm  will  be  a suxess 
up  here  amongst  the  Boulders 


R.  J.  asks:  “Can  anyone  tell  how 

Prof.  Hitchcock,  who  will  go  with 
Peary  to  the  North  Pole,  gained  his 
nickname  of  ’Type,’  as  Professor  at 
Dartmouth?” 


The  long  and  the  short  of  It  is  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Wolf  Hopper  are  either 
to  be  divorced  or  remain  married  happi- 
ly. This  depends  on  the  newspaper  you 
happen  to  read.  (Perhaps  "the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  are”  would  be  gram- 
matical in  this  instance). 


They  say  the  poultry  keepers  in  the 
vine-growing  districts  of  France  are 
very  successful  comyctitors  in  the  egg 
market  of  London  Mr.  Tegetmeicr 
claims  that  chickens  do  not  eat  grapes 
till  they  are  ripe,  and  thus,  except  dur- 
ing the  vintage,  there  is  no  objection 
to  letting  them  have  the  run  of  the 
vintage,  where  they  are  of  great  ser- 
vice in  eating  the  seeds  of  weeds  and 
the  caterpillars  of  injurious  Insects. 
Nowhere  in  France  did  he  find  poultry- 
rearing carried  out  as  a main  lino  of 
business:  eggs  and  chickens  are  only 
by-products. 


The  Providence  Journal,  which  will 
never  forsake  Mrs.  Oliphant,  asks 
whether  we  consider  Mr.  John  L.  Sul- 
livan equal  to  the  author  of  “The 
Choir  Invisible"?  We  do  not  know 
personally  the  author  of  "The  Choir 
Invisible",  but  we  have  a childlike 
faith  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  when  he  is 
not  possessed  with  the  Demon  P.'im, 
can  knock  him  out  in  one  round.  By 
the  way,  would  not  "The  Choir  Inaudi- 
ble” have  been  a better  title? 

A reviewer  made  a curious  slip  the 
other  day.  Evidently  thinking  that 
"morbldexza"  un-ans  "morbidness"  and 
forming  an  Kng’ish  plural,  he  achieved  j 
this  masterpiece:  "We  have  ourselves  | 

done  something  in  disfavor  of  sex- 
mania  and  other  morbidezzas."  But 
the  transplanted  word  means  "softness" 
or  "plasticity." 

Our  gentle  Mugwump  contemporary, 
the  Boston  Transcript,  seems  to  think 
that  Seth  Low  is  about  the  same  sort  t 
of  man  that  George  Washington  was. 
Such  is  the  long  result  of  tea  upon 
the  intellectuals. New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Runciman  says  in  the  Saturday 
Review:  "Jean  de  Reszkc's  Siegfried 
was  simply  not  Siegfried  at  all.  It 
almost  goes  without  saying  that  he 
sang  nobly,  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other he  never  for  a second  gave  one 
an  impression  of  the  effervescing  spir- 
its of  boyhood.  At  times  he  wanted 
vigor,  and  when  there  was  vigor  it 
was  not  so  much  spontaneous  vigor  as 
a grim  determination  to  get  through 
with  a hard  and  heavy  task.  Still  it 
was  well  worth  listening  to.  and  prob- 
ably will  be  still  better  worth  listen- 
ing to  when  Jean  does  it  again".  A 
!.  unerring  judgment!  And  how  ad- 
mirably the  opinion  is  put  into  lan- 
guage!   

His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  thinks  that 
fiddles  should  not  be  used  in  church 
service.  In  many  pictures  in  Cathe- 
drals, angels  are  playing  violins  in  ce- 
al  harmony.  Yet  Abraham,  a 
Sancta-Clara,  a learned  and  devout 
man.  was  sure  that  the  fiddle  was 
Satan's  favorite  instrument.  Tartini 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Satan  per- 
form a difficult  violin  fantasia  with 
amazing  skill.  Hence,  possibly,  the 
popular  phrase,  "He  plays  like  the 

Devil”.  

•Imagine  the  embarrassment  of  the  poets,  if 
the  rose  had  been  called  the  horse-chestnut. 

A Bishop's  coachman  must  not  swear, 
especially  when  he  is  on  the  box  and 
the  Bishop  Inside.  There  is  a certain 
place  in  Spain  called  Corrales;  it  is  in 
the  province  and  diocese  of  Zamora. 
ar.U  the  Bishop  of  Zamora  went  in  his 
coach  and  four  (but  they  were  mules) 
to  hold  a confirmation  at  Corrales. 
When  the  children  of  the  diocese  were 
duly  confirmed,  the  mules  being  con- 
firmed already  in  stubbornness  and  orig- 
inal sin  refused  to  start,  and  backed 
■'  the  carriage  with  the  Bishop  Inside  it 
,l  against  the  churchyard  gate,  thereby 
making  a breach  in  the  sanctuary  of 
th  • churchyard  wall.  At  this  point  the 
coachman  Is  reported  to  have  uttered 
one  of  those  thunderous  Spanish  curses 
In  which  the  language  of  Spain  is  so 
Infinitely  superior  to  the  language  of 
France,  and  which  even  a Bishop  must 
fec-l  has  the  dignity  of  power.  Unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  the  Mayor  of  Oor- 


Trouser  Le~g  elongates,  umlT  in  ex- 
treme heat  the  bottom  is  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  wearer,  so  that  in  the 
street  he  walks  as  though  treading 
sumptuously  a gorgeous  rug  of  Orien- 
tal design  and  workmanship.  With 
cooler  weather,  the  Thermometric  j 
Trouser  Log  retreats  toward  the  knee, 
assuming  the  position  known  to  rude 
boys  of  keen  observation  as  “halfmast." 
Nor  will  stigtir  applied  to  the  bottom 
coax  the  trouser  leg  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. These  trouser  legs  are  porta- 
ble. and  we  are  pleased  to  see  them  In 
such  generat  use. 

Why  does  not  some  man  of  mechani- 
cal Ingenuity  Invent  a suit  that  by 
pressing  a button  or  turning  a screw 
fattens  or  thins  itself  to  meet  the  vari- 
able humors  of  the  Boston  climate? 

Wo  remember  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase 
several  years  ago  set  forth  in  the  sci- 
entific department  of  Puck  the  advan- 
tages of  a collar  of  his  contrivance. 
The  tendency  of  the  cravat  to  crawl 
from  the  collar  button  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  even  the  superficial.  Mr.  Chase  pro- 
posed that  the  collar  should  be  marked 
off  as  a clock  dial.  The  movement  of 
the  cravat  would  then  enable  the  wear- 
er as  well  as  the  passer  by,  to  tell  with 
ease  the  time  of  day  and  also  the  com- 
parative degree  of  heat. 

This  reminds  us  that  W.  L.  C.  asks 
the  following  question:  "If  you  point 
the  hour  hand  of  a watch  at  the  sun, 
•why  is  half  the  distance  between  this 
band  and  12  o’clock  due  South?" 

W.  L.  C.  is  of  an  investigating  turn 
of  mind.  He  also  asks:  "The  horse- 

fly comes  with  the  West  wind  and 
thrives  and  exercises  his  calling;  now 
why  does  the  East  wind  kill  him,  or  at 
least  reduce  his  spirit  to  moping  and 
dejection?" 


is  past*;  "Here  the  pheasants  scratch 
and  the  squirrels  make  hysteric  search 
for  nuts";  “The  large  round  heads  of 
the  winter  cabbage,  dumpllnged  over 
with  snow.”  Mr.  Robinson  notices  the 
different  expressions  of  anger  In  birds: 
"The  great  tit  makes  itself  long  and 
thin,  raises  some  head  feathers  and 
dashes  with  incredible  elan  at  the  foe. 
The  marsh  tit  ruffles  up  all  Its  head 
and  neck  feathers  until  it  looks  as  if 
some  very  little  bird  had  borrowed  a 
bigger  bird's  head.  The  robin  merely 
flicks  its  tail,  droops  its  wings  and 
'clicks.'  ” 


alar  instance,  a plover-egg-eyl 
absinthe-lined,  dreaming  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose. 


If  you  acquired  the  morphine  habit 
by  following  the  prescriptions  of  phy- 
sicians you  are  a "pharmaceutical 
morphinomaniac.”  You  may  find  pleas- 
ure and  pride  in  thus  describing  your- 
self to  Inquiring  friends. 


c 'hM  i 


It  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at 
the  sea.  We  heard  a young  girl  say 
the  other  day.  When  from  'a  wind-swept 
veranda  she  saw  the  indefatigable 
ocean:  “No,  I don’t  care  for  it.  It’s 

always  pounding  and  pounding,  and 
what’s  the  use?” 

L.  H.  writes  as  follows  to  the  Jour- 
nal: “When  men  acted  the  part  of  the  i 

coward  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  fire  in 
Paris,  there  were  many  paragraphs  in 
the  newspapers  condemning  the  un- 
manliness  of  Frenchman.  I happened 
to  be  on  the  Fall  River  boat  Wednes- 
day of  last  week.  As  we  were  nearing 
Newport,  we  ran  into  a lumber  ves-  j 
sel,  on  account  of  the  fog.  There  was 
excitement  for  a moment,  and  I am 
sorry  to  say  the  men  in  the  cabin  made 
a sorry  exhibition  of  themselves.  They  i 
jumped  from  their  seats,  paid  no  at-J 
tentlon  to  the  advice  of  stewards  and 
officers,  did  not  look  after  the  women, 
and  made  a rush  for  life  preservers. 
The  women  were  perhaps  pale;  but 
they  snowed  self-control,  and  I saw 
20  frightened  men  to  one  nervous 
(woman.'’ 

The  report  of  the  bull  fight  riot  at 
Barcelona  is  unsatisfactory.  There  Is 
much  talk  about  the  bull  fighters,  the 
gendarmes  and  the  spectators;  but 
what  became  of  the  bull? 


ale 


Signor  Tome,  had  Just  taken 
eave  of  the  Bishop  and  was  standing 
>y  the  carriage — "censors  et  particeps 
y lestlum”— under  the  Episcopal  shau- 
jw,  as  It  were,  when  the  word  reached 
him.  He  sprang  forward  and  fined  the 
scachman  four  pesetas  on  the  spot  for 
blasphemy  and  profanation,  for  in 
Bpaln  the  Mayor,  like  the  popular  barrl«- 
ler,  carries  the  Court  with  him  wher- 
ever he  goes.  The  sequel  was  worse. 
The  Bishop  also  got  out  and  dismissed 
the  blasphemer  on  the  spot;  then  the 
Mayor  got  on  the  box  and  himself 
drove  Monseigneur  back  to  his  Episco- 
pal residence.  The  confirmation  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  a title  which 
may  be  freely  translated— the  Blue 
Blazes  Confirmation  of  Corrales. Pall 


Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin  of 
Boston  is  the  author  of  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Growth  of  Caste  in  the 
United  States,”  published  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  July. 

An  Englishman  objects  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  words  "discover”  and 
"find"  In.  connection  with  attempts  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  “The  latitude 
of  the  Poles  is.  ipso  facto,  known  with 
even  greater  accuracy  than  that  of 
Greenwich  Observatory  itself— longi- 
tude, of  course,  the  Poles  have  none. 
Should  wo,  then,  strictly  speaking, 
talk  of  'finding'  these  fascinating  ] 
points?  We  know  perfectly  well  what 
they  are;  It  Is  simply  a question  of 
getting  to  them.  As  ‘every  schoolboy’ 
knows,  sledge  or  sail  due  north  or 
south  and  there  you  are.  What  could 
be  more  simple— in  theory?  One  might, 
It  seems  to  me.  Just  as  well  talk  or 
write  of  'finding'  the  centre  of  the  earth 
or  the  Invisible  portion  of  the  moon." 

The  total  amount  realized  June  28 
I at  the  sale  of  the  Ashburnham  collec- 
| tlon  of  books  reached  £9788,  the  highest 
| by  some  £2000  ever  realized  In  a single 
i day's  sale  of  books.  This  sum  showed 
; a profit  of  £3000  on  the  original  prices 
paid  by  the  late  Earl.  "A  Treatyse 
I on  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle,”  con- 
taining only  16  leaves  with  cuts,  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Longman  in  1826  for 
19  guineas,  brought  £360. 


WarvMovf  are  the  stride*  of 

!•,.»*  the  invention  of  the  tele- 


der  too.  the  Thermometric 
r Leg.  This  Ingenious  Invention, 
unerring  index  of  temperature, 

roldity.  As  the  heat  of  the  at-, 
, increases,  the  Thermo rr.  trie 


Mr.  Phil  Robinson  Is  happy  in  his  ] 
choice  of  words,  when  he  describes 
nature,  birds,  and  beasts.  In  his  latest 
book  "In  Garden,  Orchard  and  Spin- 1 
ney,”  he  speaks  of  “the  robin,  with  ‘ 
his  sun-ripened  breast";  "like  the, 
rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayas,  it 
clings  on  the  bow  tops  to  the  rudtly 
memories  of  a summer  of  flowers  that  | 


1 

One  day,  a being  clumsily  built,  put  his 
band  on  my  shoulder,  and  bending  over  the 
work  at  which  I was  ardently  busy,  said  to 
me: 

"To  what  good?" 

And  I looked  at  him,  searching  irony  in 
his  face,  but  his  cold  face  was  gloomy,  and 
his  eyes  were  of  the  color  of  nothing. 

And  all  my  ardor  fell. 

A great  trouble  weighed  on  my  soul,  heav- 
ier than  the  heavy  hand  that  weighed  down 
my  shoulder. 

"Who  are  you,  then?”  I cried,  distracted, 
full  of  fright. 

In  tones  clear,  monotonous  and  without 
color,  he  said: 

"I  am  Uselessness.” 

The  flamboyant  garish  screaming  yel- 
low of  the  pies  exposed  in  the  window 
did  not  deter  him.  He  entered  the 
restaurant  and  first  drank  an  acid  phos- 
phate, standing  as  he  gulped  it.  Mop- 
ping his  forehead  he  jostled  his  way  to 
the  counter.  Fans  were  whirring.  Men 
were  struggling  for  food.  Women  as 
they  waited  on  them  looked  half-cyni- 
cally,  half-compassionately  at  the  lords 
of  creation.  The  air  was  full  of  mov- 
ing things.  He  callM  for  iced  coffee, 
iced  water,  and  a plate  of  chocolate 
dclairs.  He  sipped  and  munched  alter- 
nately, as  he  stood,  and,  occasionally, 
he  mopped  his  forehead.  Thus  did  he 
hurry  luncheon.  Cigar  in  mouth,  he 
ruched  to  his  office.  Never  had  this 
man  known  the  sweet  torpor  of  diges- 
tion. 

“A  regular  meal  for  20  cents”  is  like- 
ly to  produce  regular  indigestion. 

“I  see  here,”  said  Mr.  Dooley,  laying 
down  his  paper,  "that  there's  a man 
out  in  th’  hootcy-cootchy  colledge  on 
th'  Midway  that  believes  in  corporeal 
punishment  f’r  childher.” 

"I  seen  that,”  said  Mr.  Hennessy, 
«'an’  I’d  like  to  have  him  here.  I’d  go 
to  th’  flure  with  him.  I’ll  bet  he’s  near- 
sighted an'  is  afraid  iv  cows.  I niver 
knowed  a man  that  wanted  to  club 
little  childher  that  wasn’t.  I had  me 
own  share  iv  hoistin’  whin  I was  a 
kid  an’  I swore  that  if  iver  a ma-an 
laid  hands  on  child  iv  mine  I’d  inthro- 
jooee  mesilf  to  him'  be  means  iv  a 
pickax.” Chicago  Evening  Post.  \ 

By  the  way,  is  a chocolate  eclair  sb 
called  because  it  strikes  the  stomauh 
as  a flash  of  lightning? 

You  remember  the  despised  wom^n 
Hannah  Cook.  "Doesn’t  amount  «o 
Hannah  Cook.”  Some  say  she  lived 
on  Cape  Cod;  others  claim  that  she  was 
an  old  maid,  in  New  Hampshire.  Would 
any  parent  Cook  give  the  name  "Han- 
nah” to  a daughter  wailing  or  crow- 
ing at  the  baptismal  font?  A lawyer 
of  Boston  told  us  yesterday  that  a 
client,  a Cornishman,  consulted  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  said, 
"But,  Sir,  that  isn’t  worth  a han’  o’ 
coke.”  It  is  possible  that  Hannah  was 
maligned?  May  not  the  Cook  family 
now  breathe  easier? 

Yrou  remember  also  Dean  Hole  who 
spoke  so  passionately  about  roses, 
gathered  chestnuts  for  a volume  of 
reminiscences,  and  entertained  curious 
Ideas  about  the  relative  values  of  meum 
and  tuum.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Dean  indulged  himself  in  jubilee  tinker- 
ing. He  cut  out  “Confound  their  pol- 
itics, Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks,” 
because,  “dearly  as  he  loves  to  voeif-  . 
erate  it  out  of  doors,  he  thinks  the 
sentiment  not  appropriate  to  the  inside  I 
of  a church.”  This  led  an  English  par- 
agrapher  to  write,  "Considering  the 
fiery  directness  of  some  of  the  Psalms, 
one  is  a little  astonished  to  find  this 
sudden  delicacy.  Besides,  if  church  is 
not  the  place  to  pray  for  the  frustra- 
tion of  knavish  tricks,  what  is?  Og, 
the  King  of  Basan,  and  Sehon,  King 
of  the  Ammorites,  may  not  be  much  in 
evidence  just  now;  but,  if  Dean  Hole 
is  prepared  to  guarantee  the  millen- 
nium, why  'make  wars  to  cease?’  ” 

Who  is  it  that  said  "Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  can  never  forgive  her  brother 
Mark  for  his  intimacy  with  Cleopatra?” 


The  Temps  of  Paris  has  been  deceived 
or  it  winks  at  a very  cool  lift  of  Ste- 
venson’s “Jekyll  and  Hyde."  It  began 
lately  In  the  feuilleton  department  a 
story  "Le  Docteur  Jancourt,”  which 
purports  to  be  written  by  Andrfe 
Flotion.  The  London  Solicitor,  Utter- 
son,  is  now  a French  judge;  his  friend 
Enfield  is  a Parisian  lawyer.  Hyde’s 
lair  is  the  Chateau  des  Alouettes.  The 
story  of  Hyde’s  collision  with  the  little 
girl  is  told  by  the  judge.  "The  French 
Hyde  talks  French  Stevenson,  dives 
through  a 'porte  de  cave'  instead  of  a 
cellar  door,  and  reappears  with  200 
francs  in  gold  instead  of  ten  pounds, 
and  a cheque  for  the  balance  on  the 
Crfedit  Lyonnais,  instead  of  Dr.  Jekyll’s 
bankers;  and  the  cheque  is  cashed 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances." 
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Sea  of  stretched  ground-swells! 

Sea  breathing  broad  and  convulsive  breaths! 
Sea  of  the  brine  of  life! 

Sea  of  unshoveled  and  always-ready  graves! 
Bowler  and  scooper  of  storms!  Capricious 
and  dainty  sea! 


As  we  said  the  other  day,  it  all  de- 
pends on  how  you  look  at  the  sea.  Y’ou 
are  sitting  on  a Lynn  veranda.  You 
admit  Egg  Rock;  you  do  not  object 
seriously  to  a far-distant  hotel,  al- 
though it  is  incongruous;  for  it  is  so 
far-distant  that  it  looks  like  a toy- 
house.  A lighthouse  on  the  horizon 
nervously  calls  attention  to  its  num- 
ber, its  address — 1-4-3.  Fantastic 
ciouds,  arranged  by  some  distinguished 
stage  manager  of  the  sky,  play  at  hide, 
and  seek  with  the  moon.  There  is  a^ 
faint  lapping  on  the  beach.  The  city 
and  men  and  women  are  forgotten. 
You  are  intimate  with  elemental  forces. 
Suddenly  your  host— punctilious  and 
kindly— comes  behind  your  chair  from 
the  stately,  formal,  1$50  parlor.  “Fine 
night,  old  man!  Do  you  know  there’s 
nothing  hut  water  between  you  and 
Europe?”  The  desire  to  impart  informa- 
tion shrivels  the  view.  Dessicated  ro- 
mance! You  are  now  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  summer  hotel  where 
guests  are  expected  to  pay  board 
promptly;  you  remember  that  the  light- 
house is  something  more — nay,  some- 
thing less  than  a scenic  decoration. 
And  you  call  to  mind  instructive  and 
sanitary  facts  concerning  the  proper- 
ties of  salt  water. 

If  the  host  had  only  said,  "I  think 
the  Flying  Dutchman  is  a little  out  of 
its  course;”  or  "I  have  never  heard  a 
mermaid  sing  before  the  15th  of  July,” 
the  spell  would  not  have  been  broken. 

Jules  Renard  was  talking  about  the 
ocean,  for  he  is  much  interested  in 
earth,  water  and  sky.  “When  you  look 
at  the  sea,”  he  said,  "you  are  struck 
immediately  by  the  fact  that  there  is  , 
nothing  astonishing  about  it.”  The  Far- 
mer In  Miss  Alice  Brown’s  story  was 
not  of  your  opinion,  Jules.  He  was  over- 
come as  though  in  a vision  eternity 
were  revealed. 

Jules  replied,  "I  do  not  know  the 
story;  for  I have  not  read  many  works 
of  American  authors.  It  is  true  that 
each  one  of  us  has  his  own  fashion 
of  admiring  the  ocean.  One  chooses 
a corner  for  himself.  Another  sprawls 
on  his  belly.  Another  stands  and  stares, 
deep  in  thought,  stiff  as  a statue,  at 
the  ocean  until  he  no  longer  sees  It. 
Another  goes  among  the  bathers  and  . 
says,  ‘Well,  this  is  something  like  the 
ocean!'  A woman  holds  a child  in  her 
arms.  It  cries:  the  mother  pats  it:  | 
•Don’t  he  afraid,  I am  here.’  If  you 
have  a dog,  stroke  it  and  advise  it  to 
be  calm.  On  horseback,  urge  the  ani-  | 
mal  into  the  waves  until  it  snorts  In 
alarm.  Now,  I do  none  of  these  things. 

I am  accustomed  to  the  ocean.  Lightly 
and  elegantly  clad,  cigar  In  mouth,  i 
hands  behind  my  back,  as  in  my  gar-  | 
den,  I walk  tranquilly  toward  the  sea, 
and  I let  It  come  to  me." 

The  man  who  is  fond  of  saying, 
"There’s  nothing  but  water  between 
you  and  Europe,”  is  often  heard  ex- 
claiming, "and  to  think  it's  the  moon  . 
that  causes  the  tides!"  and  as  he  speaks 
he  rolls  slowly  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
seeking  there  the  absent  moon,  and 
smiling  at  it,  as  in  appreciation. 


Real  estate  in  the  Back  Bay  is  on  the 
move.  It  rises  constantly  as  you  walk 
or  ride,  and  it  hits  you. 


Verlet's  monument  to  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, which  will  stand  in  the  Parc 
Monceau,  Paris,  represents  a Parisian 
girl  dreaming,  hook  in  hand,  before  a 
column  surmounted  by  the  bust  of  the 
novelist.  There  is  a popular  Impres- 
sion, perhaps  a delusion,  that  Parisian 
Kiris  do  not  read  novels  written  by 
such  *n*  n as  de  Maupassant.  In  this 


Mr.  Ferris  Tozer  is  the  composer  of 
an  oratorio  entitled  "Balaam  and 
Balak.”  The  important  part  of  the 
Ass  is  given,  of  course,  to  a tenor. 


Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven  has  written 
an  article  on  "The  Genesis  of  Comic 
Opera."  He  surveys  his  creation  and 
pronounces  It  very  good.  f- 


two 

to  translate  his 

— jas  Hardy  gave 

Louis  Barron  to  trans- 
the  d'  Urbervllles"  Into 
translation  was  not  fln- 
1896,  when  the  manuscript 
to  the  Revue  de  Paris.  The 
about  to  be  published,  when 
rd  the  end  of  last  month  the  Jour- 
des  DGbats  began  to  publish  a 
station  by  Miss  Rolland  In  feuille- 
:on  form.  Miss  Rolland  says  her  trans- 
ition to  authorized  by  Mr.  Hardy. 
\.nd  now  Mr.  Barron  and  Miss  Rolland 
ire  going  to  submit  their  respective 
;ialms  to  the  right  of  publication  to  ar- 
bitrators. 

Listen  to  a strange  detective  story 
is  told  by  a London  journal.  Thirteen 
jeople  had  sat  at  mess  in  Saugor.  Nine 
>f  them  had  been  seriously  indisposed 
»fterward.  Three  of  them  had  had 
cholera.  One  of  them  had  died.  The 
microbe  was  detected  in  a water-pot 

?>  the  kitchen.  But  the  supply  from 
hich  that  pot  had  been  filled  was  pure. 
The  dish-cloth  used  in  carrying  it.  how- 
ever. turned  out  to  have  been  dried 
Mi  an  Infected  sand-bank.  Conveyed 
nto  the  kitchen,  the  microbe  had  not 
inly  got  Into  the  water-pot,  but  into 
i chocolate  pudding  This  was  shown 
'rom  the  fact  that  the  mess  waiter  who 
lnlslied  the  pudding  was  nearly  finished 
>y  it.  Why  should  this  particular  pud- 
ling  have  proved  so  particularly  dan- 
jerous?  Professor  Hankin  is  in  a po- 
sition to  explain.  He  took  three  of  the 
ngredlents— milk;  eggs  and  gelatine— 
inder  absolutely  sterilizing  conditions: 
nade  a “culture;”  inoculated  it;  cooked 
t:  and  produced  nine  million  chc 
nlcrobes  to  the  cubic  centimetre.  That 
lldn't  satisfy  him.  He  found  he  had 
ised  laboratory  gelatine.  He  tried 
•air.  with  the  gelatine  of  commerce. 

time  the  cubic  centimetre  yielded 
,000.000  cholera  microbes  in  eighteen 
rs.  Chocolate  pudding  has  been  off 
Saugor  since. 
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Here’s  short  life  to  the  man  I hate! 

(Never  a shroud  or  a coffin  board). 

Wait  and  watch,  and  watch  and  wait. 

He  shall  pay  the  half  and  the  whole. 

Now  or  then,  or  soon  or  late. 

(Steel  or  lead,  or  hempen  cord, 

And  the  devil  take  his  soul!) 

He  shall  not  be  shrived  or  sung, 

(Never  a shroud  or  a coffin  board), 

The  bell  of  death  shall  not  be  rung; 

Man  to  grave  an-1  beast  to  hole, 

Earth  to  earth,  and  dung  to  dung! 

(Steel  or  lead,  or  hempen  cord. 

And  the  devil  take  his  soul!) 

Nights  are  black  and  roads  are  dark 
(Never  a shroud  or  a coffin  board), 

But  a moon-white  face  is  a goodly  mark. 
And  a trap  Is  a trap  for  a man  or  a mole. 
And  man  is  dead  when  he’s  stiff  and  stark. 
(Steel  or  lead,  or  hempen  cord. 

And  the  devil  take  his  soul!) 


an  (T 

vigorously.  And  never  was  there  great- 
er need  of  righteous  ferocity  than 
now. 


If  he  were  still  a-walking  in  Fleet 
Street,  Doctor  Johnson  would  delight  in 
this  grim  Ballad  of  Hating;  for  did  he 
not  love  a good  hater?  This  poet  was 
ho  amateur;  undoubtedly  he  did  his 
man. 

Our  friend,  Renard,  contemplative, 
i 'ntle,  once  said  to  us,  “Capable  of 
(%ting,  I do  not  know  how  to  avenge 
iyself.  Therefore  my  hatred  is  with- 
it  avail.  It  is  better  for  me  to  re- 
tain a good  fellow.” 

|!  The  man  who  is  hated  heartily  must 
iften  for  this  very  reason  command 
■espect.  At  any  rate  he  has  accom- 
plished something.  He  has  made  his 
nark.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
lount  Bonl  de  Castellane.  One  black 
•pi  would  have  excluded  him  from 
Jockey  Club.  He  received  288 
k bails.  He  thus  assumes  gigantic 
portions,  as  the  general  that  gives  j 
r a city  to  pillage,  or  the  tyrant 
lat  capriciously  beheads  his  whole 
purt.  What  an  energetic  man  this 
rant  must  be,  when  by  his  merely 
.ining  a club  he  would  make  288  fel- 
ow  beings  thoroughly  uncomfortable! 

When  a man  is  put  in  the  grave, 
iraise  sometimes  bugles,  “He  did  not 
lave  an  enemy  in  the  world.”  Nine  out 
if  ten,  when  such  a eulogy  is  pro- 
lounced  over  them,  were  timorous, 
veak,  flabby  citizens.  They  were 
food-natured  constitutionally,  or 
hrough  policy,  or  to  the  verge  of 
rime.  Pitiable  indeed  is  he  who  in  life 
ias  not  at  least  one  bitter  enemy  that 
vould  dance  boisterously  over  the  new  ! 
nade  grave. 

The  fear  of  making  enemies  is  the 
)eginning  of  foolishness.  In  the  weav- 
ng  of  Eternity  it  is  policy  to  be 
loker-backed  and  stiff-necked.  Why 
,'nould  you  allow  without  protest  that 
hich  is  bad  to  be  called  good?  How 
o you  gain  by  consenting  silently  to 
te  plan  of  a sneak  or  a scoundrel? 
re  you.  lazy,  or  merely  a coward?  You 
ay,  “I  do  not  wish  to  make  enemies;” 
nd  so  when  you  are  praised  for  your 
'good  heart”  or  "kindly  disposition” 
owardice  is  crowned  with  laurel. 


Let  us  go  back  a moment  to  the  case 
©t  the  Count  Boni.  He  was  rejected 
overwhelmingly;  therefore,  you  argue, 
he  must  be  a naughty  fellow.  But  Is 
a club  election  the  highest  testimonial 
to  worth?  Wherever  you  And  a man 
that  has  decided  opinions  and  bravery 
of  expression,  you  will  And  the  weaker 
objecting  to  his  membership  in  a club 
where  they  snooze  and  gossip  and  ad- 
mire each  other.  The  presence  of  a 
strong  man.  who  has  done  something, 
v.ho  has  seen  through  some  nefarious 
scheme  and  exposed  it,  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  divine  right  of  the  ma- 
jority, disconcerts  the  timid  souls  who 
have  inherited  money  or  gained  it  by 
| the  quiet  game  of  grab  from  stock- 
holders or  city.  Wo  do  not  say  that  the 
I Count  Boni  is  an  example  for  the 
young.  Possibly  his  reputation  is  de- 
served. Yet  when  a man  receives  288 
black  balls  his  life  has  not  been  wholly 
I in  vain.  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  is  a man 
I ©f  deeds.  His  fame  is  international. 
Civic  belts  and  full  purses  have  been 
presented  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
applauding  thousands.  If  he  appears 
in  Tremont  Street  hundreds  gape  and 
follow.  His  speech  is  like  unto  a 
sword.  His  philosophy  would  have 
adorned  the  Athenian  porch  or  grove. 

I Do  you  suppose  he  would  be  admitted 
without  protest  to  the  Somerset  Club, 
even  if  he  should  desire  election  and 
there  were  no  waiting  list  of  anxious 
gray-beards  and  indifferent  infants-in- 
arms?  And  yet  Mr.  Sullivan  is  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  Americans. 

S.  C.  asks,  “Should  strawberries  be 
served  unhulled,  so  that  each  berry  may 
be  dipped  into  sugar  and  then  eaten 
separately?”  We  do  not  approve  of  this 
method,  which  was  introduced  lately 
by  Anglomaniacs.  Strawberries  should 
be  hulled.  Sugar  and  cream  should  be 
poured  generously  over  them  in  a sau- 
cer. They  should  then  be  mashed  by  a 
spoon  held  firmly  by  the  eater.  But 
is  not  your  question  late  for  this  sea- 
son and  early  for  next? 

On  July  17,  1895,  the  oculist  Landolt 
said,  "Maupassant  had  very  good  eyes, 
but  they  were  like  two  horses  which 
cannot  be  driven  or  guided  together— 
and  his  madness  was  behind  the  eyes.” 

A.  W.  asks,  “Is  the  Y'azygi  family 
mentioned  in  'Quo  Vadis’  related  to  the 
family  of  the  rich  trader  that  gave  a 
statue  of  Aristides  the  Just  to  the  city 
of  Boston?”  We  do  not  know.  -You 
should  consult  the  Genealogical  Editor 
of  the  Transcript. 

They  say  that  when  a Chinese  woman 
finds  herself  a widow  she  calls  atten- 
tion to  her  state  by  marrying  again. 
She  contracts  the  new  marriage  with 
a pot  elaborately  decorated  with  leaves 
—not  heliotrope.  If  she  repents  of  her 
bargain,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  break 
the  pot,  and  thus  certify  that  she  Is 
again  eligible.  A cynic  is  led  to  re- 
mark; "She  differs  from  her  more 
practical  Western  sisters.  Let  them 
hut  get  the  chance  of  contracting  mar- 
riage with  a big  pot— especially  a big 
pot  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves— 
and  the  last  thing  they  are  apt  to  do 
is  to  break  with  him  and  marry  a lesser 
man.” 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Prof.  Kashkine’s  Gossip 
About  Tschaikowsky. 

How  a Piano=Concerto  Was 
Dedicated  to  Buelow. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


That  which  is  false,  low,  evil  in  art,, 
terature,  music,  politics,  business,  life 


Prof.  Kashkine,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  acquainted  intimately  with 
Tschaikowsky.  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  latter’s  career,  has  pub- 
lished ills  recollections  of  the  composer 
in  the  Russian  Review.  The  Musical 
Times  of  July  gives  extracts  from  them. 

* * * 

In  1867  Tschaikowsky  wrote  a Manual 
of  Harmony,  “the  value  of  which  lay 
in  its  simplicity;  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  practical  selection  of  exer-  ! 
cises.’  Has  this  text-book  ever  been 
translated  into  French  or  German?  \ 
The  wild  Russian  composer,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  who  delights  in  exotic  har-  j 
monies  and  hair-raising  progressions, 
wrote  a treatise  on  harmony,  which  is 
a masterpiece  of  sobriety  and  caution. 
This  book  has  been  translated  into 
German. 

j The  first  work  of  Tschaikowsky  per- 
formed in  Moscow  was  a concert-over- 
| ture  in  F minor.  In  January,  1896,  he  had 


been  chosen  professor  of  harmony  at 

tho  Moscow  Conservatory,  at  a salary 
of  about  $25  a month.  Hero  he  became 
, a close  friend  of  Nicolas  Rubinstein, 
who  "soon  recognized  in  Tschaikowsky 
i a great  composer,  and,  but  for  the  co- 
| operatior  of  such  a friend  and  artist, 
j he  would  not  have  become  so  speedily 
celebrated.  Only  death  put  an  end  to 
this  mutual  attachment."  And  yet  In 
1S75,  when  Tschaikowsky  offered  tho 
score  of  his  piano  Concerto  In  B flat 
minor  to  Nicolas  Rubinstein,  inscribing 
a dedication  on  the  title  page,  Nicolas 
found  much  fault  with  the  concerto 
I and  insisted  on  a revision.  Tschaikow- 
sky was  angry;  he  decided  that  the 
Concerto  should  be  printed  without 
changing  a single  note;  von  Buelow’s 
name  was  substituted  for  that  of  Nico- 
las Rubinstein.  Von  Buelow  played  the 
concerto  in  Boston  for  the  first  time. 
But  when  Nicolas  Rubinstein  died  in 
1881,  Tschaikowsky  devoted  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  year  to  a Trio  In  A 
minor,  dedicated  “to  the  memory  of  a 
great  artist.”  1 

Balakireff  was  another  sincere  friend  I 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  censure.  When  j 
Tsohaikowsky’s  orchestral  fantasia 
“Fatum”  was  played  at  Moscow  in 
1869,  Balakireff  wrote  a cruel  criticism, 
“for  though  he  was  personally  fond  of 
the  composer,  he  held  opposite  musical 
views.” 


And  what  were  Tschaikowsky’s  rela- 
tions with  Anton  Rubinstein? 

“It  was  apparently  at  the  beginning 
of  1874  that  Tschaikowsky’s  Quartet  in 
F major  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Nicolas  Rubinstein’s  rooms.  An- 
ton Rubinstein  was  present,  and  after 
listening  with  signs  of  disapprobation, 
he  announced  in  his  usual  pitiless  out- 
spoken manner  that  the  style  was  not 
that  of  chamber  music,  that  he  could 
not  understand  the  composition  in  the 
least,  and  so  on.  Tschaikowsky  was 
probably  much  hurt  at  this  cruel  criti- 
cism, though  it  did  not  lessen  his  warm 
attachment  to  his  master.  When,  two 
years  later,  Anton  Rubinstein  dedicated 
one  of  his  pianoforte  pieces  to  Tschai- 
kowsky, his  pupil,  the  latter,  delight- 
ed, immediately  reciprocated  this  mark 
of  attention  by  dedicating  six  pieces  on 
one  theme  (op.  21)  to  his  friend  and 
master.  Yet  he  received  neither  answer 
nor  acknowledgment,  and  Anton  never 
played  any  of  his  pupil’s  compositions.” 

* * . 

Conducting  was  a severe  task  to 
Tschaikowsky.  In  1868  he  led  some 
dances  of  his  own,  and  lost  his  head  I 
through  nervousness,  so  that  he  made  j 
erratic  signs  to  tiie  players.  Afterward  I 
he  became  a well-known  conductor  in 
ehief  cities  of  Europe;  “but  to  the  end 
of  his  life  each  concert  he  conducted 
cost  him  physical  suffering.” 


and  Tschalkowsky's  death."  Ho  was 
not  In  St.  Petersburg  when  the  com- 
poser died.  There  was  an  Immediate 
rumor  in  that  city  that  Tschaikowsky 
poisoned  himself.  It  Is  well  known 
that  he  suffered  severely  from  nervous 
depression,  and  It  Is  also  known  that 
his  life  was  not  always  in  accordance 
with  his  highest  Ideal.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  If,  In  a doleful  dump,  he  put 
an  end  to  an  existence  which,  In  spite 
of  world-wide  honor  and  troops  of 
friends,  was  not  to  his  better  self  an 
unmlxed  happiness  or  an  untarnished 
glory. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

A saynete  "Ruse  d'amour,"  music  by 
Lecocq,  was  given  in  Paris,  June  21. 

A complete  Wagner  Cyclus  will  be 
given  at  Turin  the  next  opera  season. 

The  King  of  Slam  enjoyed  Strauss’s 
“Tzigane”  and  a national  ballet  at 
Ischl. 

Albin  Bauer,"  first  flutist  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra.  Dresden,  died  there  lately,  I 
age  41. 

A society  has 'been,  formed  in  Rome  to 
“cleanse”  the  church  music  of  Gregory 
the  Great. 

The  Soclft6  dcs  Concerts  at  Dijon 


Strange  tales  have  been  told  about 
Tschaikowsky’s  marriage.  Prof.  Kash- 
kine  says  little  on  this  point.  In  1867 
Tschaikowsky  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Madame  Artot,  the  singer,  and  dedi- 
cated to  her  his  Romance  sans  Paroles 
in  F minor  (op.  5).  In  1870  he  was 
“much  captivated  by  one  of  the  lady 
singers  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  it 
seems  that  a marriage  had  been  ar- 
ranged. However,  the  opera  company 
left  Moscow,  staying  several  days  in 
Warsaw,  whence  a telegram  announced 
■ the  lady's  marriage  to  another  member 
of  the  company.  Tschaikowsky  seemed 
more  surprised  than  hurt  at  the  news. 
He  subsequently  met  the  lady  abroad; 
they  became  great  friends— he  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  her  talents  and  In- 
tellect—but  no  shadow  of  any  other 
feeling  revived.” 

Some  time  in  1875  he  was  engaged  to 
be  married,  but  the  affair  was  kept 
secret.  “Kashkine  separated  from  him 
after  the  Conservatory  examinations, 
and  only  heard  of  his  marriage  in  Au- 
gust. Soon  afterwards  he  met  the 
young  people  at  an  evening  party;  but 
he  never  went  to  see  them  in  their  new 
abode,  having  no  special  invitation  to 
do  so,  and  the  marriage  remained  to 
him,  as  to  all  others,  an  enigma." 
There  is  a story  that  man  and  wife 
were  soon  separated  without  any  rea- 
son given  to  friends. 

* * * 

"Tschaikowsky  occasionally  wrote  for 
the  press,  but  he  did  not  care  much 
for  the  work.  He  had  no  literary  pre- 
tensions, and  merely  spoke  out  his 
opinion  fearlessly  on  any  musical  nov- 
elty; but  he  gave  up  writing  when  he 
found  that  the  defence  or  condemna- 
tion of  musical  subjects  led  to  recrimi- 
nations and  personalities.” 

He  destroyed  his  orchestral  Fantasia 
"Fatum”  and  a cantata  for  the  opening 
of  the  Polytechnical  Exhibition  at  Mos- 
] cow  (1871). 

“The  works  of  other  composers  inter- 
ested  him  much;  he  long  carried  about 
with  him  the  score  of  Rimski-Korsa- 
koff  s Spanish  Caprice.’  This  compo- 
sition was  once  to  be  performed  at  a 
concert,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
the  conductor  that  there  was  no  one  to 
play  the  castanets.  Tschaikowsky 
forthwith  volunteered  his  services. 
‘Well,  look  here,  Plotr  Iliyitch,’  said  the 
conductor,  ‘don’t  you  count  the  bars 
wrongly  and  come  in  at  the  wrong 
place.’  ‘Surely  you  don’t  take  me  for 
such  an  ass,  as  not  to  be  able  to  come 
in  at  the  proper  time,  with  the  score  in 
my  hand!’  said  Tschaikowsky  with 
depleasure.  Yet  he  did  so  through  ner- 
vousness, amidst  much  laughter.” 
"Professor  Kashkine  can  see  no  con- 
nection between  the  Pathetic  Symphony 


gave  lately  a concert  of  the  works  of 
Lenepveu.  1 

Two  women  are  among  the  first  vlo-  I 
lins  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Fenlce  The-  I 
atre,  Venice. 

Ludwig  Neuner,  a distinguished  fid- 
dle maker,  died  at  Mlttenwald  June  22, 
age  about  50. 

Th.  Krelle,  violinist  of  the  Royal  Op- 
era Orchestra.  Berlin,  died  June  22  at 
the  age  of  40. 

A new  orchestral  piece,  the  prelude  to 
the  opera  "Jadwiga,”  was  played  at 
Mayence  June  25. 

Miss  Leclerc  and  Isnardon  and  Bou- 
vet of  the  Paris  Opgra-Comique  will 
sing  under  Sonzogno  at  Milan. 

An  obelisk  adorned  with  a medallion 
of  Chopin  has  been  erected  at  Reinerz, 
where  he  gave  his  first  concert. 

Miss  Gufnia,  contralto,  has  been  en- 
gaged at  the  OpSra-Comique,  Paris,  to 
sing  in  Massenet's  “Cendrillon.” 
Handel’s  “Esther”  and  “Deborah”  are 
to  be  given  at  Mayence  today  and  to- 
morrow. Tho  Chrysander  edition  will 
be  used. 

A biography  of  Josquin  de  PrOs  by 
F.  de  MOnil  ha-s  been  published  by  Bau- 
doux,  Paris.  It  is  praised  highly  by 
Arthur  Pougin. 

“Tho  Seven  Words  of  Christ”  by 
Gustave  Doret  has  been  sung  with  great 
success  in  Swiss  towns.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  produced  at  Vevey. 

Bernard  Zweters  will  write  the  music  ! 
of  the  Coronation  Cantata  to  be  sqng  at  ) 
Amsterdam  when  young  Queen  Wilnel- 
mine  reaches  her  majority. 

A mass  for  two  voices,  strict  style, 
by  Angelo  Tonizzo,  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  Rome,  June  13,  at  the 
church  of  the  American  College. 

In  honor  of  Queen  Victoria  female 
voices  were  used  in  the  chief  syna- 
gogue at  London.  This  innovation.,  it 
is  said,  will  henceforth  be  an  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Blumner,  Director  of  the  Berlin  j 
Singakademie,  has  received  a com-  | 
mander’s  cross,  second  class,  of  the  1 
Brunswickian  ducal  order  Henry  the 
Lion. 

Elisa  Wiborg  made  a profound  im-  1 
pressiori  at  Dresden  as  Elizabeth  in  | 
"Tannhaeuser”  by  an  impersonation  of  ; 
virginal  innocence  and  religious  no-  I 
bility. 

Carl  Flesh,  Hungarian  by  birth,  who 
took  the  first  violin  prize  at  the  Parts  j 
Conservatory  in  1894  as  a pupil  of  Mar-  j 
sick,  is  now  professor  at  tne  Bucharest 
Conservatory. 

Mozart’s  "Cosi  fan  tutte"  was  re-  1 
vived  at  Munich  June  25  with  great  at-  j 
tentlon  to  detail,  and  an  extraordinary  1 
cast.  The  success  was  very  great. 
Richard  Strauss  conducted. 

“Don.  Trumettone,”  an  opera  in  three  j 
acts,  by  Alfonso  Kuta,  22  years  old,  a 1 

i graduate  of  the  Naples  Conservatory,  j 
was  produced  at  Aversa  June  6,  with  ! 
gieat  success.  Ruta  is  a pianist  of  : 
marked  ability. 

Adolphe  Isaac  David  died  about  a j 
month  ago  In  aPris,  age  55.  He  com- 
posed piano  pieces,  an  opera  "Diane  de 
Sparre”  and  music  for  the  pantomimes 
"La  Statue  du  Commandeur"  and 
“Pierrot  Surpris.” 

A concert  in  honor  of  Jan  Blockx 
was  given  at  Mons.  The  program  in- 
cluded fragments  of  his  opera,  "Prin- 
cesse  d’auberge,”  which  was  performed 
at  the  Flemish  Theatre  in  Antwerp  last 
winter.  The  score  for  voice  and  piano 
will  be  published  by  Heugei,  Paris. 

Dr.  Max  Scheier  showed  at  a medical 
congress  in  Berlin  that  by  the  aid  of 
X-rays  a singer  can  be  seen  to  sing. 
The  palate  may  be  seen  to  adapt  itself 
to  each  vowel;  the  movement  of  tongue 
and  jaws;  the  changes  in  the  internal 
configuration  of  the  mouth;  all  these 
are  to  be  seen. 

In  Puccini’s  “Bohgme”  the  scene  in 
front  of  the  Caf6  Momus  contains  a row 
of  14  measures  which  are  filled  with 
step-following,  rhythmically  arranged  j 
chords  with  consecutive  fifths.  The  be-  I 
ginning  of  the  third  scene  has  24  meas-  ! 
ures  of  empty  fifths.  But  the  question  I 
is,  "How  do  they  sound?” 

Gounod’s  “Mors  et  Vita”  was  per-  ! 
formed,  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  at  j 
Genoa,  June  20.  "The  chief  parts.” 
says  II  Trovatore.  "were  intrusted  to 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy.  The  success  I 
was  enormous.  There  was  much  ap-  ‘ 
plause,  although  the  performance  was 
in  a church”  (the  Annunziata). 

A busy  singing  teacher  in  Paris  was 
complained  of  by  a tenant  in  the  same 
apartment  house.  The  landlord,  the  So-  j 
cigtfe  des  Immeubles,  was  ordered  by  ! 
the  Court  to  eject  her  under  penalty  of  I 
50  francs  for  each  day  she  should  re- 
main. and  she  and  the  society  were  j 
ordered  to  pay  the  complainant  1500 
francs  damages.  I 


Fran*  Krenn.  ehapelmaster  of  the 
parochial  church  of  the  Court  of  Aus- 
tria at  Vienna,  died  June  19  at  Satnt- 
Vndr£,  age  S2.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor' of  counterpoint  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory  in  1S6S.  He  popularized  in 
Vienna  manv  liturgie  compositions  < f 
the  old  Italian  and  Flemish  schools, 
and  published  church  compositions  of 
his  own. 

' \ new  one-act  opera  “Fepita  Jiminez" 

hy  J.  Albeniz  met  with  success  at 
Prague.  Albeniz.  a pupil  of  Liszt,  was 
, formerly  director  at  Barcelona,  then 
conductor  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  The- 
atre London.  The  libretto  was  written 
originally  in  English.  "The  music  is 
melodious  and  well  constructed:  the 

orchestration  is  very  delicate  and  ef- 
fective." 

Melba  sang  in  "Faust”  at  Covent  Gar- 


Gifted  with  a presence  little  short  of 
magnificent,  possessing  a finely  moving 
voice,  and  with  singular  dramatic  in- 
telligence. M.  Renaud  at  onee  succeeds  j 
,in  conquering  attention.  Almost  in- 
stinctively one  is  forced  to  compare 
him  with  that  other  great  French  bari-  L 


den  Jun-"'  2S  "Faust"  with  Melba  drew 
more  than  "Tristan”  with  Jean  de 
r -i2ke  We  hope  this  news  will  be 
kept  carefullv  from  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck.  And  how  did  she  sing.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "She  sang 

throughout  with  a warmth,  a sweet- 
ness. and  a beauty  of  phrasing  that 
were  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
can  bo  in  this  life.  All  was  done  with 
absolute  ease.  There  was  never,  either 
in  her  acting  or  singing,  a moment  or 
strain,  of  doubt,  or  of  wavering.  Those 
liquid,  fresh  notes— in  low.  or  middle, 
or  high  register— were  always  ready  to  I 
the  call  of  this  exquisite  singer,  who 
gave  vou  her  best  either  quietly,  or 
with  moderate  strength,  or  with  re- 
sounding power,  just  according  to  the 
artistic  spirit  of  the  music.  Take,  for 
example,  her  singing  of  that  old  fa- 
miliar friend,  the  Jewel  Song.  From 
the  delightful  beginning,  subdued  yet 
full  of  vitality,  to  that  glorious  close, 
in  which  the  singer  paused  for  a while 
in  the  plenitude  of  sound  until  the  mo- 
ment came  when  she  took  the  note  once 
more,  as  it  were  on  the  flood,  and  sent 
it  rejoicing  and  full  into  the  air,  the 
thing  was  a splendid  achievement.  M. 
Alvarez  took  the  part  of  Faust  very 
splendidly,  indeed.  M.  Plancon  was 
the  Mephistopheles,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  was  familiar.  Signor  Mancinelli 
conducted  ably.” 

Perhaps  the  safest  place  just  now  to 
spend  an  evening  in  is  not  the  Paris 
Opera  House.  About  this  time  last  year 
the  lustre  flattened  out  a lady  in  the 
gallery.  Now.  M.  Gailhard,  the  man- 
ager. complains  that  a squad  of  34 
pampers  is  insufficient  protection  from 
fire:  and  the  rather  that  it  is  never  the 
same  squad,  and  that  the  pumpers  con- 
sequently do  not  know  their  way  about. 
There  would  appear  to  be  other  things 
which  the  pumpers  do  not  know.  When 
a “short  circuit”  had  set  the  roof 
alight,  the  pumper  on  duty  proposed 
to  treat  the  fused  wires  with  water. 
When  he  was  prevented,  he  went  to 
fetch  his  superior  officer.  His  officer  tel- 
ephoned for  the  whole  available  supply 
of  pumpers  in  the  capital.  The  Opera 
House  was  invaded  by  battalions  of 
them,  all  carrying  torches.  They  were, 

M.  Gailhard  says,  only  prevented  from 
firing  the  extensive  stacks  of  scenery 
by  a miracle.  Pumpers  apart,  how- 
ever. the  condition  of  the  structure 
would  seem  to  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  Standing  Committee  on 
Theatres  puts  the  amount  at  £20.000. 
The  Government  thinks  about  a third 
of  that  would  do.  Before  anything 
can  be  done,  though,  the  Standing 
Committee,  the  Government,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Fine  Art  Department,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  manager 
■ of  the  opera,  and  the  Commander-in- 
■Chief  of  the  pumpers,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ythe  Budget  Commission,  the  Chamber 
and  the  Senate,  have  all  got  to  agree. 
This  may  take  some  time,  but  until 
they  are  agreed,  there  would  seem  to 
be  only  one  thing  for  intended  visitors 
to  fjo. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Blackburn  heard  Alvarez  as  Don 
Jose  July  1,  and  then  wrote  in  purple 
ink:  “It  is  possible  that  Don  Jose  is  M. 
Alvarez's  best  part,  and  last  night  at  the 
Opera  he  took  the  character  for  the  first 
time  this  season  with  the  brilliance, 
i the  fire,  and  the  tragic  Intensity  which 
always  distinguish  him  here.  He  acts 
and  sings  In  this  opera  with  the  ut- 
j most  intelligence,  carefully  developing  | 
the  character  from  the  beginning  by  a i 
kind  of  crescendo  of  sentiment,  until 
he  reaches  in  the  last  act  a blinding  i 
fury  that  is  quite  irresistible.  His  voice  j 
again  is  in  grand  condition,  and  once  j 
more  he  worked  for  us  that  agreeable 
series  of  surprises  bv  which  he  over-  I 
comes  the  greatest  technical  difficulties 
: of  the  music  with  the  most  consum- 
mate ease.  In  his  highest  register  his 
i power,  no  less  than  his  sweetness  and 
j truth,  was  nothing  short  of  astound- 
I lng.  He  Is  the  greatest  Don  Josfc  that 
I we  know;  he  has  only  one  fault,  an  in- 
clination to  exaggerate,  not  so  much 
in  the  great  moments  of  his  part  as  In 
th>-  emotional  Intervals.  Mme.  '/.<■  lie  de 
T.ussan  was,  of  course,  the  Carmen, 
Land  he”  interpreatlon  Is  familiar 
enough.  Last  night  she  Was  as  interest- 
ing and  attractive  as  eVer,  but  it 
i seemed  to  us  that  she  was  a little  over- 
, powered  by  the  tremendous  passion  of 
k Alvarez.  Her  Carmen  is  exceedingly 

■ pretty  and  attractive,  but  It  lacks 

■ depth  and  tortuousness.  She  Is  more 

■ the  Air;  than  the  fervid  gypsy  of  fancy. 

“ If  only  Caivfi  had  been  able  to  take  the 

part  with  this  Jof£!  Still,  Mme  *le 
Lussan  Is  so  good  that  no  man  need  , 
grumble  seriously.  Miss  Margaret  Reid 
sang  the  songs  assignee  to  MPhaola 
w:-h  great  prettiness  and  even  distinc- 
tion, and  the  chorus  was  better  than 
we  hav«  heard  it  this  year  at  the 
Opera.  M Flon  conducted  an  orches- 
tra that  was  quite  up  to  its  work,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  cast  was  quite  I 
adequate."  This  enjoyment  of  Miss  de 
Lussan  in  England  is  inexplicable.  For 
her  dramatic  performance  |«  always  in- 
herently and  Irredeemably  vulgar. 

Renaud  made  his  first  serious  ap- 
pearance in  London  June  29th,  and  Mr. 
Blackburn  thus  weighed  him  In  the 
balance:  "Last  night  M.  Renaud.  who 
brings  from  Paris  golden  opinions 
upon  his  merits,  practically  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Oovent  Garden  as 
Wolf.-am  In  'Tannh&usor.'  for  his  d 
on  the  r^la  night  can 


tone  M Maurel,  to  whose  school  he 
obviously  belongs.  He  manages  his 
voice  with  infinite  care,  he  has  consid- 
ered every  gesture,  he  is  intensely  selr- 
critical  To  so  subtle  an  extent  is  this 
matter  of  self-criticism  carried  that 
vou  are  actually  aware  at  times 
of  a dual  personality  in  the 
came  actor.  Some  years  ago  we 
had  the  same  applauding  criticism  to 
pass  upon  M.  Maurel’s  stage  presence. 
M.  Renaud  observes  himself,  he  checks 
his  voice,  his  movement,  his  gesture, 
and  being  obviously  an  admirable  critic 
he  practically  goes  through  his  part 
under  perfect  guidance.  He  has  ex- 
treme elegance,  and  his  elegance  is 
clearly  conscious  and  thoughtfully  ar- 
ranged: he  has  a noble  voice,  and  he 
Is  carefully  conscious  of  its  nobility, 
never  permitting  it  for  one  instant  to 
savor  of  the  slightest  thing  ignoble  or 
unrefined;  he  has  a sense  of  position, 
which  he  has  sharpened  to  an  auda- 
cious height  of  gracefulness;  and  -he 
has  studied  his  part  with  a care  and  a 
fullness  that  leave  you  in  no  doubt  or 
hesitation.  In  a word,  he  is  a finished 
artist  He  is  never  wrong.  There  Is  an 
old  school  story  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  When 
the  Roman  spoke  all  admired  his  skill, 
his  "race,  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tence the  art  of  his  climax,  the  dex- 
terity of  his  final  appeal;  when  Demos- 
thenes spoke  the  Athenians  tore  up  the 
benches,  crying  ‘Let  us  go  and  fight 
PhiliD'’  M.  Renaud  is  the  Cicero  of 
that  story;  and  perhaps  M.  Van  Dyck— 
whose  place  as  Tannhauser  was  last 
night  taken  by  M.  Dupeyron  quite  de- 1 
centlv— Is  the  Demosthenes.  M.  Renaud 
is  consummately  thoughtful.  He  con- 
centrates all  attention  on  his  presence, 
and  his  reward  must  always  be  univer- 
sal admiration. 


choose  In  a resUng':place‘ where 

the  mercury  lingers  about  60  degrees. 
They  lose  the  glories  of  the  season;  the 
brilliance  of  the  balsamlcally  radiant 
sun;  the  "mad,  naked  summer  night." 
They  are  ‘in  cold  storage,  body  and 
mind. 


- scarcely  he  . „ 

count  very  seriously.  Th 
'•a»t  was  familiar  enough. 


Dear,  if  I told  you,  rr.ade  your  sorrow  cer- 
tain, 

Showed  you  the  ghosts  that  o'er  my  pillow 
lean 

What  joy  were  mine  to  cast  aside  the  cur- 
tain 

And  clasp  you  close  with  no  base  lies  be- 
tween ! 

You  have  given  all.  and  still  would  find  to 
give  me 

More  love,  more  tenderness  than  ever  yet; 
You  would  forgive  me— ah,  you  would  for- 
give me. 

But  all  your  life  you  never  would  forget. 

And  I thank  God,  can  still  in  your  em- 
braces 

Forget  the  past,  with  all  its  strife  and 
stain; 

But  if  you,  too,  beheld  the  evil  faces, 

I should  forget  them  never,  never  again! 

This  is  the  season  when  propinquity  I 
hands  arrows  to  Cupid.  Nature  herself 
acts  the  go-between.  Young  women 
may  be  heard  on  yawning  rock  or  con- 
niving veranda  murmuring,  "Ar.d  you 
never  loved  anyone  before  me?”  Young 
men_as  well  as  widowers— exclaim 
rashly,  “I’ll  tell  you  everything.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  more  prudent, 
who  wish  to  keep  some  things  to  them- 
selves, we  publish  the  poem  at  the 
head  of  this  column.  The  verses  can 
he  memorized  easily,  and  they  will  be 
irresistible,  if  they  are  declaimed  in 
passionate  tones.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  action  is  reversible:  woman  or 
man  may  be  the  speaker. 

“Dick”  publishes  in  Jugend,  an  illus- 
trated weekly  of  Munich,  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  a picture-exhibition  in  that 
| city.  We  translate  a few  paragraphs,  i 
You  will  observe  that  artistic  life  Is 
universal,  not  parochial. 

| “If  anyone  standing  before  a good  pic- 
ture cries  out  'A  rotten  daub’  and  be- 
| fore  a bad  one,  'Perfectly  charming,’ 
he  comes  from  Berlin,  If  a man,  the 
moment  he  enters  the  gallery,  asks 
where  the  restaurant  Is,  he  is  a citizen 
of  Munich.  If  a man  buys  no  Cata- 
logue and  keeps  asking  the  attendant 
the  titles  of  the  pictures,  one  hundred 
to  one  he  is  a Saxon. 

“Even  in  the  Hall  of  Honor  I have 
seen  good  pictures  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

”If  anyone  paints  the  sky  gray  and 
the  grass  brown,  he  belongs  to  the  good 
old  school.  If  he  paints  the  sky  blue 
and  the  grass  green  he  is  a realist.  If 
he  paints  the  sky  green  and  the  grass 
blue  he  Is  an  Impressionist.  If  he  paints 
the  sky  yellow  and  the  grass  violet,  he 
is  a colorist,  but  if  he  paints  the  sky 
| black  and  the  grass  red,  then  he  has  a 
fine  decorative  talent. 

"The  Jury  is  now  chosen  by  lot.  Why 
should  not  medals  be  awarded  accord- 
ing to  the  same  system? 

“Would  Titian,  if  he  were  still  alive, 
he  honored  by  an  extra-room?  At  any 
rate,  he  would  not  demand  one. 

"Since  the  bicycle  Is  In  such  general 
u-e,  fewer  women  attend  the  exhibi- 
tion.”   

There  Is  unnecessary  complaint  about 
“hot  weather."  Summer  Is  the  time  for 
expansion  of  soul  and  perspiration  of 
body.  Alas,  it  is  now  thought  vulgar  to 
sweat!  And  yet,  if  the  pores  were 
opened  with  extreme  difficulty,  no  price 
would  be  esteemed  too  high  for  a fash- 
ionable sudorific.  There  are  those  who 


There  is  this  advantage  in  burglary 
over  more  conventional  business:  The 
burglar  does  not  suffer  from  hard 
times.  He  Is  his  own  master,  uncon- 
trolled, unlimited  by  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  wage  questions,  financial 
timidity  and  suspicion.  His  success 
depends  upon  his  own  industry  and 
skill.  He  chooses  his  market  at  will 
and  names  his  own  salary.  The  fall 

or  rise  of  stocks  does  not  move  him; 
he  does  not  watch  the  sugar  or  cop- 
per market.  An  enviable  calling! 

Thrilling  news  from  England!  "The 
newest  fashion  amongst  smart  people 
on  the  Thames  is  to  dine  in  an  open 
boat  moored  to  the  private  bank  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock  In  the  evening. 
F6r  several  summers  the  art  of  put- 
ting up  tea  baskets  has  been  carried 
to  so  high  an  excellence  by  the  boat- 
letters  that  at  5 o’clock  the  private 
bank  of  the  river  is  every  day  one  vast 
tea-table.  The  obvious  danger  of  chill 
Involved  in  sitting  upon  the  grass  after 
sunset  makes  it.  impossible  to  take 
the  evening  meal  in  this  manner.  The 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  constructing 
dinner  baskets  in  such  a way  that  they 
can  be  converted  at  will  into  a table 
resting  in  the  well  of  an  ordinary 
wherry.  During  the  last  day  or  two 
1 have  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  new  mode  in  the  making  at 
different  points  in  the  Upper  Thames 
Valley,  and  it  is  usual  for  ladies  to 
take  loose  silk  dust  cloaks  for  use  on 
these  occasions.”  We  regret  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  word  “smart”  in  this 
column,  but  faithfulness  In  quotation 
obliges.  (We  do  not  know  which  Is 
the  more  objectionable  in  Its  vulgarity, 
"smart”  or  “swagger”).  This  by  way 
of  digression.  But  why  should  Dot 
the  people  on  the  waterside  of  Beacon 
Street  stay  at  home  in  summer  to  ape 
this  English  fashion?  The  air  would 
be  pleasingly  cool,  and  the  dinner 
party  would  furnish  amusement  to 
those  strolling  by  who  are  In  sad  need 
of  Innocent  diversion. 


Here  is  a story  incredible  to  the  plain, 
matter-of-fact  New  Englander;  yet  it  Is 
told  at  length  by  a most  respectable 
London  newspaper,  without  a word  of 
doubt.  Theologians  have  sung  the 
praises  of  the  single  eye,  and  the  pastor 
of  Aracs  in  Hungary  is  a theologian; 
he  must  therefore  have  sympathized 
with  the  recent  request  of  a young 
Hungarian  wife  who  is  described  as  a 
beautiful  peasant  girl.  She  came  to  the 
clergyman  to  ask  for  a divorce,  and  the 
.reason  why  she  wanted  such  a separa- 
tion was  expressed  in  the  simple  words, 

“My  husband  has  two  sorts  of  eyes, 
and  I cannot  look  him  In  the  face.” 

The  pastor  was  puzzled;  he  had  heard 
of  the  single  eye  which  goes  with  vir- 
tue; of  the  evil  eye,  which  has  had  its 
day,  and  'the  eye  which  sees  double  on 
Saturday  nights,  a process  Porson  is 
said  to  have  called  the  Bacchic  redupli- 
cation, but  none  of  these  seemed  to 
be  a case  in  point.  She  went  on  to  say, 
"One  of  his  eyes  is  blue  and  one  is 
black,  and  I find  I can’t  love  him  with 
eyes  like  that.”  And  here  the  mystery 
remains.  The  pastor  of  Aracs  could  not 
help  her  to  a divorce,  but,  as  petitioner 
was  unable  to  write,  he  drew  up  a 
statement  of  her  case  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  proper  authorities.  It  ran  thus: 
"Frau  Melchior  Szappau,  maiden  name 
Barbara  Esalik,  wishes  to  be  divorced 
from  her  husband  because  the  latter 
has  two  sorts  of  eyes.” 

■ ‘il 

Of  the  long  road  in  which  1 have  waiked 
for  so  long  a time-1  have  only  a dim  re- 
membrance of  distance  gone  over. 

Flowers  far  behind  me— 

They  made  place  for  the  wounded,  who 
death-rattled  in  the  ditches— 

Tired  pilgrims  were  lying  across  the  road 
to  die  quietly,  and  on  their  sad  faces  deati 
passing  set  a beatific  smile. 

Others  still  dragged  themselves  painfully 
along;  hope  had  fled  their  gloomy,  empty 
eyes  and  their  relaxed  masks  had  lost  all 
known  expression  on  account  of 

Of  the  road,  oh  so  Ions,  in  which  I have 
■walked  for  so  Ions  a time,  I have  only  a 
dim  remembrance  of  distance  gone  over. 

Industry,  like  unto  politeness  and 
conscience,  is  largely  a matter  of 
geography.  There  are  villages  on  Cape 
Cod  where  soil  and  trees  and  breeze 
discourage  labor.  A visiting  af^ltect 
Is  content  with  studying  the  architect- 
ure  of  a pine.  The  needles  bruised 
under  lazy  foot  blend  soul  with  the 
pungency  of  sea-weed  and  tempt  man 
to  inaction.  In  such  a village  where 
daily  toll  seems  Impertinent  to 
nature,  where  morality  and  immorality 
are  only  dictionary  terms,  a hustling 
city  farmer  wished  to  hire  an  extra 
hand.  "No,  I can’t  work  for  you  this 
week;  I worked  last  week.”  This  man 
of  noble  Independence  was  supported 
last  winter  by  the  town.  In  the  spring 
he  emerged,  as  from  hibernation,  proud, 
Intrepid  on  his  bicycle.  . 


On  the  20th  of  July,  

Goncoprt  and  his  friends  apparently 
tobk  no  cocktail  before  dinner,  but  Mr. 
Henri  COard  prepared  the  stomach  and 
sharpened  the  teeth  by  telling  curious 
details  of  the  executions  he  had  seen 
—or  at  which  he  had  “assisted.”  Thus 
he  spoke  of  the  condemned  man's 
head  oscillating  on  his  shoulders,  as 
though  It  were  no  longer  fast;  of  the 
face  elongated  by  the  dropping  of  the 
jaw;  of  the  pallor,  which  became 
chocolate.  He  made  them  see  the 

knife,  ascending  splashed  with  blood, 
like  a paper  comb,  with  perfectly  in- 
dicated trace  of  the  two  carotids. 

Then  'set  they  themselves  merrily  to 
meat,  and  after  dinner  the  same  en- 
tertaining man  told  them  that  de 
Maupassant  declared  literature  to  be 
wholly  Instinct,  and  not  the  result  of 
reflection;  and  he  said  that  de  Maupas- 
sant was  of  all  men  known  by  him 
the  most  indifferent  to  everything,  and 
at  the  moment,  when  he  seemed  the 
most  interested  In  a thing,  he  was  the 
farthest  away  from  It. 

In  the  looking  glass  held  by  History 
you  see  In  clear  outlines  the  perpetual 
vanity  of  mankind.  Even  in  this  ath- 
letic period  men  pad  shoulders  and  , 
sometimes,  breasts  of  coats  as  in  the  i 
days  of  the  Burgundians  when  Charles 
the  Bold  was  only  an  impatient  Earl. 
The  latest  of  the  bravely  dressed  Tudor 
translations  Is  the  History  of  de  ^ 
Comines,  Englished  by  Danett,  and  in 
the  first  volume  you  may  find  this  foot  j 
note:  “They  stuffed  their  dublets  | 

about  their  shoulders  and  brest  mar- 
vellous full  of  bombast,  to  the  ende 
they  might  seeme  square  and  broad- 
brested,  a thing  greatly  displeasing 

God.”  

Marriage  is  only  a way-station. 
Trains  may  stop  two  minutes,  or  twenty 
minutes  for  lunch;  the  place  may  be  j 
an  ugly  little  cross-roads  or  it  may  be  j 
a beautiful  village;  possibly  it’s  the  end 
of  a division,  but  egad!  dearie,  :ts 
not  the  end  of  the  journey.  Very  young  I 
people  think  it  is.  but  they  find  their 
mistake.  It’s  a nice  place,  very  often, 
but  not  the  place  they  thought  it  was. 
They  bought  one  thing  and  when  they 
got  home  found  something  else  in  the 
package,  and  nature  won't  change  it. 
But  woman  shouldn’t  be  blamed  for 
that. The  Philistine. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  educated 
Hindu  is  selling  dear  In  the  marriage 
market  if  a Madras  newspaper  Is  wor- 
thy of  belief.  Parents  of  girls  are 
anxious  to  get  graduate  sons-in-law, 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  much.  Of- 
ten there  is  competition  in  purchasing 
the  same  commodity,  and  a bargain  is 
struck.  The  Indian  Mirror  thinks  it  a 
shame  that  a Master  of  Arts  will  not  | 
marry  or  be  given  in  marriage  till  he 
or  his  father  can  squeeze  out  of  the 
bride’s  guardians  so  many  thousands 
of  ruDees  in  cash,  and  that  B A.'s  and 
F.  A.’s  have  their  corresponding  value. 
It  further  says  that  when  a university 
graduate  can  stoop  to  this  sort  of  mean- 
ness one  can  see  "how  worthless,  de- 
basing, and  contemptible  must  be  tne 
education  that  he  has  received.  WeL 
are  not  so  sure  of  this.  A very  cele- 
brated Bostonian— a Bostonian  by  adop- 
lion_who  died  not  long  ago,  was  taunt- 
ed for  having  married  money.  He  an-  j 
swered,  “But  didn’t  I give  brains  as  an 
equivalent.”  In  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  In  India,  a Bridegroom  is  ap- 
preciated for  what  he  Is  worth  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  only  out  in  the 
Hindu  market  is  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  a college  degree  is  not  always 
a guarantee  for  brains  or  even  ordinary 
mental  activity. 

The  Postal  Administration  of  Geneva 
has  had  trouble  with  the  employees, 
and  Mr.  P.ovet,  the  director-general  of 
I the  Cantonal  Post,  issued  this  remark- 
able dental  manifesto.  Read  It  slowly. 

I It's  funnier  than  anything  written  of 
I late  years  by  Mark  Twain  and  almost 
as  funny  as  the  late  New  York  Herald 
“Twain  Relief  Fund:”  “It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  postal  staff  falls  ill  in 
consequence  of  toothache  and  inflam- 
mation ensuing  therefrom.  Extraction 
is  the  only  remedy.  But  the  employ- 
ees prefer  to  suffer  rather  than  under- 
go this  operation.  They  abandon  their 
work,  and  the  Interests  of  the  Post 
Office  are  thereby  endangered.  This 
situation  cannot  last.  Notice  is  here- 
by given  that  the  claims  of  toothache 
to  be  considered  as  an  illness  will  be 
no  longer  admitted  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Employees  absenting  themselves 
for  this  reason  will  in  future  be  classed 
under  the  schedule  Absences  for  Pleas- 
ure and  Preventible  Irregularities,  and 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  substitutes.” 


“To  drink  like  a fish."  But  alcohol  | 
invariably  causes  him  to  float  wrong  I 
«lde  up.  One  per  cent,  of  most  delicate 
amyllc  will  kill  a sporting  goldfish  in 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  Twenty  j 
per  cent,  will  act  like  prussic  acid.  It 
has  been  calculated  by  a deep  thinker 
that  a pint  of  tanglefoot  will  do  a 
shark  and  a quart  of  forty-rod  a whale. 

Of  garden  poppies  there  be  three  kinds,  first 
the  white  wheat  of  the  seeds  in  old  times 


ale 


h 

dish. 

'he  mat  leal  1 peftjvuits  of  this  country  arc 
ont  to  Ruild  or  Rtnlze,  as  It  were,  the  upper 
umb  of  their  loaves  of  bread  with  yolks  of 
rrs,  and  then  bestrew  them  with  poppy- 
hlch  would  cleave  fast  with  It,  having: 
it  underlaid  a bottom  crust  with  uunnle  or 
Iso  seed  and  gilt,  and  then  they  put  them 
Into  the  oven,  being  thus  seasoned,  which 
gave  a ccmmendabel  taste  to  their  bread 
when  baked. 


cemetery.  Ho  thrre  Iei?*f«  imiT  » I liiSSWfF"  IT'TJJer^  lrf"7TT5mnT  iirt.1  darn 
descendants  of  executioners,  from  “night.  there  In  also  soothing,  com- 
grandfather  to  grandson  and  so-on,  aro  I fortliig,  romantic  night.  Was  It  not 
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And  as  we  looked  at  each  other  In  silence, 
Tristan  said  suddenly,  and  his  low  voice 
made  us  tremble:— 

“What  did  we  come  here  to  do? 

Why  are  we  here?" 

As  echo,  we  all  repeated: 

, “What  did  we  come  here  to  do? 

Why  are  we  here?” 

And  a strange  and  sharp  shudder  of  unj 
mslness  ran  over  the  crowd. 

I'Onc  said: 

[ “Somebody  undoubtedly  will  tell  dst" 
Others  repeated: 

, “Yes,  undoubtedly  somebody  will  tell  us.” 

\ Several  replied:  “Not  I;“  "Nor  1;"  “Nor 

“Let  us  wait,”  said  Tristan. 

“Yes,  let  us  wait,"  was  the  universal  cry. 
A dull  and  painful  silence  depressed  the 

rowd. 

* Every  now  and  then  I heard  a revolver 
lot;  there  were  some  who  left  us  this  way, 
lr  they  found  the  time  too  long. 

c>Tou  know  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night 
s sung  by  Burns,  and  you  know  the 
Workman's  Saturday  night.  The  latter 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
(hero  of  th  first  doffs  his  paper  cap, 
puts  on  his  coat  and  his  dinner  pail, 
alks  proudly  home,  and  puts  his  earn- 
gs  into  his  wife's  hands.  "Here  it 
V'  Mary;  I haven't  spent  a cent.” 
'ars  spring  to  her  eyes.  “Oh  Jim, 
dv  good  you  are  to  me.  You  must  be 
Jd.  Come,  your  supper  is  ready.  I 
’ught  I’d  tempt  you  with  a nice  bit 
™rlpe.  Baby  hasn't  cried  today.” 

he  hero  of  the  second  class  rushes 
rthe  bar-room.  There  he  absorbs  vast 
Entities  of  alcohol  and  wastes  his 
ges.  He  shouts,  he  sings.  'Tis  long 
I it  supper  time.  Sleep  comes  upon 
l.  He  is  helped  by  a companion  to 
Ltreet  car.  The  air  revives  him.  The 
lor  fires  his  brain.  At  home,  he  stag- 
's up  the  stairs,  now  and  then  tumb- 
le to  the  bottom.  His  pale  wife  stands 
| the  door.  “Oh  Benjamin!  Is  this 
f way  you  keep  your  promise?”  As 
in  as  the  crazed  ruffian  achieves  the 
• ding,  he  swats  the  suffering  woman. 
!».tle  Lucy  says  to  her  twin  sister 
jwhen  they  are  awakened  by  the  fall— 
although  mother  Is  not  as  heavy  as  she 
{was  before  father  traveled  with  O’Hoo- 
llgan— “Keep  still!  Pa's  drunk  again!” 
That  man  has  a quiet,  peaceful  Sunday. 

But  there  Is  another  cotter's  Saturday 
night.  It  was  revealed  to  us  last  week. 
A fine,  manly  fellow  sat  in  front  of  us 
It  the  street  car.  Sunburned  by  hon- 
St  toil,  he  wore  clothing,  coarse  but 
l=at  and  clean.  A stand-up  collar 
saked  him  respectably.  A derby  was 
’’pathetic  tribute  to  conventionality. 
ms  long  coat  was  buttoned  tightly. 
l>U  left  arm  held  firmly  to  him  a young 
15-nan  whose  confidence  in  him  was 
>-3.red  by  the  other  passengers.  Even 
cynical  conductor  was  so  moved 
Oit  he  forgot  former  taking  of  fares 
jl  asked  several  for  two  payments, 
mus  workman  and  sweetheart  rode 
u three  miles,  without  a word  between 
;m. 

, happy  love!  where  love  like  this  is  found! 
heart -felt  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compare!'' 
"Strappan  youth"  and  sweet  Jenny 
ad  no  “Milk-white  thorn  that  scents 
l.ae  ev’ning  gale:”  to  them  the  jarring 
I ublic  car  with  garish  electric  light  fur- 

tished  the  “one  cordial  in  this  melan- 
holy  vale.”  

[;G.  L.  B.,  who  prides  himself,  ap- 
i irently,  on  adventures  by  sea  and 
IVnd— he  has  been  to  Camden,  Me.,  by 
,.ia  Bangor  boat,  and  he  pronounces 
Bangor  with  a violent  accent  on  the 
Kcond  syllable— asks  the  Journal,  "Why 
>s  It  that  inexperienced  travelers  by  sea 
nvariably  sit  up  very  late  singing 
Twankadillo’  mournfully  and  looking 
it  the  moon?”  We  suppose  for  the  same 
eason  that  some  excursionists  return- 
ng  from  Nantasket  sing  "Home 
t.gain!”  as  though  they  had  spent  the 
;pring  in  Liberia  or  Korea. 

G.  L.  B.  also  writes:  “Caff  you  ex- 
ilain  what  my  neighbor  at  table  on  the 
>oat  meant  when  he  said  that  he  al- 
ways preferred  condensed  milk  with  his 
offee,  adding  that  he  had  got  'into  the 
iablt’  through  living  in  Brooklyn?  This 
3 he  worst  dig  at  New  York's  dorml- 
ory  that  I ever  heard.” 


It  was  on  July  21.  1893,  that  Marcel 
ch-wob  told  how,  after  the  execution 
Eyraud,  whom  he  saw  put  in  a cof- 
in on  which  the  price— 8 francs— was 
| narked  (they  turned  Eyraud’s  head 
ecausa  the  face  was  first  reversed,  as 
[tough  he  looked  backward)— that  Mr. 
iwob  told  of  his  drinking  with  the 
cutloners  in  a boozing-ken  near  the 


held  In  great  respect;  but  a man  who 
becomes  an  executioner  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  an  executioner  Is  re- 
garded with  contempt. 

In  Rome,  in  the  17th  century,  even 
the  hangman's  servunt  was  refreshed 
with  pails  of  water,  and  greeted  with 
mud.  stones,  . rotten  melons,  and  the 
cry  "Boya."  There  was  the  same  feeling 
in  Japan,  In  Scotland  the  exeoutioner 
was  obliged  to  be  kept  three  or  four  1 
days  In  prison,  till  the  hatred  of  the 
mob  subsided  and  the  act  was  for- 
gotten. Combo.  In  "The  Constitution  of 
Man,”  declares  that  a horror  of  the 
public  executioner  shows  a low  state 
of  civilization;  hence  we  find  In  Java 
the  office  Is  considered  distinguished 
and  honorable* 


C.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Speaking 
, of  dentistry,  digestion,  etc.,  as  subjects 
of  conversation  at  meals.  I would  sug- 
I *fest  that  sucl>  a practice  Indicates  °a 
better  degree  of  health  In  this  age 
than  In  preceding  ones.  The  supersen- 
Bltlveness  which  would  have  driven 
many  from  the  table  If  such  topics  had 
been  introduced  appears  to  be  utterly 
unknown  to  this  bicycling,  out-of-door 
generation.” 


i) 
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D fears  that  tap  at  the  window-pane, 

O tears  that  fall  when  the  world’s  asleep, 

Terror  and  anguish  that  crowd  the  brain 
When  night  lies  dead  and  deep! 

To  the  heart  that  lives  on  a memory 
Or  dreams  In  a joy  too  great  to  last, 

Night  brings  the  goblins  of  Woe-to-Be, 

The  ghosts  of  Joy  that's  Past. 

The  bitterest  sorrow  is  that  befalls 
To  the  heart  that  at  midnight  watches  and 
wakes, 

EVhile  shadows  creep  on  the  firelit  walls. 

And  a Hand  the  window  shakes. 


The  raveler  knows  lonely  places, 
where  even  the  air  seems  uninhabited. 
Terrible  in  its  out-of-the-world-ness  is 
the  chalet  at  Vers  l'Engiise  in  the 
Canton  Vaud,  as  you  look  in  the  night 
toward  the  scarred  and  evil  Diablerets 
and  hear  the  roaring  of  the  dirty  gla- 
cier stream.  Depressing  is  the  sight  of 
the  setting  sun  from  a potato  field  on 
Heligoland.  Unutterably  mean  in  Its 
Isolation  Is  a clay  road  In  the  Green 
Spring  district  of  Virginia.  But  dls- 
malest  of  all  Is  the  blackness  of  night 


“tTrTTWt  Rcnartl  who  said  to  you  as  the 

shadow's  lengthened,  "Evening  ap- 
proaches; the  earth  hus  made  one  mors 
revolution,  and  now  things  will  pass 
slowly  through  the  tunnel  of  nlghlV” 

No  one  should  be  disturbed  by  the 
report  that  Roquefort  cheese  Is 
"menaced  with  extinction."  While 
there's  Camembert,  there's  hope. 
“Menaced  with  extinction!"  Wo  have 
seen— and  smelt— Roquefort  cheese  that 
was  actually  extinct. 

And  there  is  so  much  genuine  Roque- 
fort cheese  made  in  this  country  that 
we  need  not  pay  attention  to  “the 
sheep  that  browse  on  the  thyme-clad 
banks  of  the  Larnac  and  the  Aveyron.  ’ 

Nor  Is  Roquefort  the  only  cheese. 
Mr.  William  Webb  gave  this  opinion  in 
1656:  "Notwithstanding  all  the  dispu- 
tations which  many  make  to  the  con- 
trary, and  all  the  trials  which  our  la- 
dies and  gentlewomen  make  In  their 
dairies  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  other  counties  of  the  Kingdom,  yet 
can  they  never  fully  match  the  per- 
fect relish  of  the  right  Nantwlch 
Cheese;  nor  can  I think  that  cheese  be 
I equaled  by  any  other  made  In  Europe 
for  pleasantness  of  taste  and  whole- 
someness  of  digestion,  even  In  the 
daintiest  stomachs  of  them  that  love 
it.'’ 

Yet  you  cannot  always  rest  securely 
In  the  bosom  of  antiquity.  Thus  how 
foolish  this  remark  of  Mr.  Venner  (via 
Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  1650):  "Rosted 
cheese  is  more  meet  to  entice  a mouse 
or  rat  into  a trap  than  to  be  received 
into  the  body.” 

The  dignity  of  Justice  is  guarded  zea- 
lously in  New  York  city.  A girl  in  one 
court  was  fined  $5  for  chewing  gum  in 
the  presence  of  the  Judge  (how  many 
of  the  attendants  were  chewing  to- 
bacco?); and  Magistrate  Kudlich  ob- 
jected to  the  appearance  on  the  bridge 
of  a newspaper  reporter  dressed  in 
sweater  and  knickerbockers. 


Colonel  Bradbury  is  In  fine  form.  Ac- 
cording to  a New  York  reporter  who 
asked  him  questions  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner  In  the  world,  “There  was  a 
proud  expression  in  his  eyes,  which 
look  straight  at  one.”  Did  the  reporter 
expect  to  find  him  squinting— one  eye 
on  Mrs.  Bradbury,  the  other  in  search 
of  Mr.  Ward? 


“Cedarhurst’s  newest  idol  is  'Billy' 
Anson,  the  younger  son  of  an  English 
aristocrat.”  We  are  still  faithful  to 
felt  through  a Cape  Cod  window  peer-  “Grandpa”  Anson  of  Chicago. 

Ing  vainly  after  stars  or  landscape.  u.„  , . . — r.. 

Weird  Is  the  sight  of  scrub  pine  and  . , lnc  el?t  of  life  in  a highly 

scrub  oak,  with  here  and  there  a thin,  Jo  „ C'  °n  account  of  heavy 

ill-nourished  cedar,  as  they  complain  w’  c’0,nnpi|Hi>  t^eJ  ^ac°n’  Prance, 
when  you  open  your  scuttle  at  night,  ; half  Th  . u a b°y  s wa-ges  in 

"and  see  the  far-sprinkled 'systems.”  there£oreu  most  an' 

But  you  hear  the  complaint  at  least;  Disheartened  the  h?"?  bV  h*S  fatber- 
you  know  the  existence  of  life.  There  old-threw  himself  in  from^f1^^ 
Is  moving,  rustling,  chattering.  The  press  train  and  was  of  course  mingled 
ground  is  alive.  The  flash  of  an  elec-  and  killed.  angled 

trie  light  might  show  strange  nocturnal  

things,  such  as  you  have  seen  only  in 
dreams.  In  the  Egyptian  night,  how- 
ever, everything  is  dead.  The  air  is 
thick,  viscous.  A tree  would  be  slimy 
to  the  touch.  The  tree-toad  Is  afraid 
to  speak.  The  dog  hugs  the  threshold 
of  the  side  door.  There  must  be  queer 
doings  in  the  wood  across  the  road. 

The  sea  has  a foul  breath.  It  broods 
over  Its  mysteries  and  crimes.  An  in- 
cube jostles  a succube  on  the  roof  of 
the  farm  house.  As  you  strain  eyes 
from  curiously  hard  bed,  a Hand  moves 
the  curtain.  It  must  be  a Hand,  for 
there  Is  not  a breath  of  air. 


Far  off  the  crowing  of  a cock.  Lo, 
the  morning-glory  of  the  breaking  day. 
Hefts  of  the  moving  world  at  innocent  gam- 
bols, silently  rising,  freshly  exuding, 
Scooting  obliquely  high  and  low. 

Seas  of  bright  Juice  suffuse  heaven. 

You  walk  your  wooded  way.  Every- 
where the  enthusiasm  of  life,  every- 
where rejoicing  In  life.  The  tree  that 
seemed  last  night  squat,  ignoble,  filthy, 
now  gives  forth  perfumed  benediction. 
The  sky  Is  immeasurably  distant— the 
sky  that  last  night  was  screwed  down 
over  you  like  a coffin  lid.  The  sea 
smiles,  or  laughs  outright.  It  urges 
you  to  play  with  her. 
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A man  came  forward  and  said: 

“There  Is,  they  tell  me,  over  there  in  the 
north  tower,  way  up  in  it,  in  the  topmost 
room,  close  to  the  sky,  an  old  woman,  so  old 
that  no  one  has  ever  known  her  age;  perhaps 
she  knows  why  we  are  here;  she  should 
know.” 

Voices:  "Let  some  one  go  to  find  her.” 

She  was  brought  in,  leaning  on  a cane, 
shaking  her  head  like  unto  some  one  who 
Bays — * ‘No’  ’ — everlast*  ngly. 

They: 

”We  wish  to  know ” 

She  interrupted  them: 

“There  is  nothing.” 

"Yes,  yes,  there  must  be  something,”  cried 
Impetuously  a youth. 

"I  tell  you,  there  is  nothing.” 

"Then,”  replied  the  fiery  youth,  “who 
made  us  come  here,  and  why?  There  must 
be  something.” 

“There  is  nothing,  I tell  you,  nothing  ex- 
Ccpt  your  presence.” 

■•Well,  what  of  It.”  said  jolly  Jack:  “Let 
Us  drink  and  sing,  to  pass  the  time.” 

“Let  us  drink  and  sing,”  howled  the  mob 
“to  kill  time.” 


‘Twas  a clergyman  who  told  us  this 
Story,  after  supper,  as  we  sat  on  the 
.veranda:  "A  few  years  ago  I was  pas- 
tor of  a church  in  a Hudson  River 
town.  There  was  a queer  family  in  my 
congregation;  one  or  two  had  killed 
themselves,  and  they  who  were  left 
■were  not  like  the  good,  bad,  and  com 


If  only  winged  or  crawling  things 
would  not  bite  you  as  you  walk  your 
wooded  way.  And  you  think  regret- 
fully of  paved  city  street  with  flagged 
or  asphalted  sidewalk,  where  you  may 
move  without  slapping  or  scratching. 

You  forget  these  vexations  in  the  wood 
are  epidermic;  but  the  stinging  and  the  monplace  people  of  the  neighborhood 
biting  In  the  town  are  aimed  malici-  One  girl,  or  rather  young  woman  in 
ously  at  the  soul.  Nature,  riotous,  terested  me,  fascinated  me  and  at  the 
rabelaisian  Nature,  is  cruel  in  her  same  time  almost  frightened  me  Kimi 
superb  indifference  to  your  petty  generous,  affectionate  she  ha?  the  faLe 
hurrah  or  lamentation;  for  your  death,  ,«f  Mephistopheles;  in  her  face  there 
under  the  most  tragic  circumstances  was  hardly  a suggestion  of  sex  or  hi. 
would  not  embarrass  her  or  Incommode  manity.  I firmly  believe  she  had  th. 
her.  She  is  without  direct  personal  gift  or  curse  of  second  sight  There 

rMirnnco  fAnrorrl  von  Put  In  tho  nltlf  - 0 * c 


purpose  toward  you.  But  in  the  city 
j you  sting  or  stab  to  promote  your  own 
! interest,  to  support  your  wife  and  baby 
to  make  yourself  respected  and  re- 
membered.   

Perhaps,  after  all,  a full  Cape  Cod 
day  is  too  garish;  its  perfume  too  sug- 
gestive of  brazen  woman  with  empty 


were  too  many  instances  of  her  power 
for  me  to  remain  sceptical. 

“Her  brother  was  taken  sick;  he  had 
a carbuncle  on  his  neck;  he  was  very 
sick.  His  father  had  died  of  the  same 
trouble.  Naturally  the  family  was 
alarmed,  and  I spent  much  time  with 
the  poor  fellow.  One  morning  I called' 
the  sister  met  me  in  the  hall;  she  was 


highly  excited.  'Is  he  worse?’  I asked. 
‘No,  but  I had  sueh  a terrible  dream 
last  night.  I thought  I wns  In  bed. 
awakened  from  sound  sloop  by  a rlng- 
, Ing  of  the  door  bell.  I got  up,  put  on 
a wrapper,  went  to  the  door,  opened  it 
| ns  far  ns  tho  chain  would  go.  For 
some  reason  or  other.  It  was  light  In 
tho  street,  and,  I saw  clearly  a man 
whom  I hn<l  not  seen  before,  but  whoso 
face  I shall  never  forget,  It  was  so 
ghastly.  Ho  said,  ‘Be  quiet!  bo  quiet!’ 
and  ho  shot  mo  through  the  heart.  I 
feel  the  pain  now;  It  Is  torrlblo.' 

"I  tried  to  soothe  her.  I told  her 
she  was  hysterical  and  should  not  pay 
attention  to  nightmares.  The  brother  I 
| began  to  mend.  Tho  doctor  was  en- 
couraged.  A week  or  ten  days  after  I 
, the  woman  told  me  her  dream  she  I 
I came  to  see  me.  I said,  ‘Well,  ho  Is 
getting  better.  Isn’t  he?’  She  burst  ! 
out  crying.  'You  remember  my  dream.  1 
Yesterday  I went  Into  my  brother’s 
room,  which  was  pretty  dark.  It  was 
the  first  time  I had  been  there  since 
(he  was  taken  sick;  for  I was  too  nerv- 
ous to  be  of  any  help,  and  my  sister 
is  a better  nurse,  so  I had  not  seen 
(him  for  some  time.  I knocked  a book 
off  the  table,  and  raised  the  curtain 
to  be  able  to  get  to  tho  bed  without 
stumbling.  My  brother,  who  had  been 
dozing,  said  rather  sharply,  ‘Be  quiet! 
be  quiet!’  and  I looked  at  him.  His 
beard  had  grown.  His  face  was  drawn 
and  ghastly.  It  was  the  face  I saw 
In  my  dream.’ 

“Three  days  after  this  visit  the  broth- 
er died.” 


They  say  that  a black  collie  commit- 
ted suicide  lately  at  Mamaroneck.  He 
•was  found  hanging  by  his  neck  from  a 
high  fence.  “His  legs  fully  four  feet  from 
| ■the  ground.”  In  this  Instance  suicide 
3s  not  proved  beyond  doubt.  But  anl- 
tmals  have  deliberately  killed  them- 
selves. A few  years  ago  a dog  was 
seen  on  Boston  Common  looking  In- 
tently for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the 
T l og  Pond,  He  finally  went  Into  the 
water  and  held  his  head  under  until 
he  died. 


While  we  are  indulging  ourselves  in 
cheerful  discourse,  here  is  a tale  of 
suicide  in  Scotland.  A few  days  ago 
two  men  went  Into  a shipyard  on  the 
Clyde  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
water  for  some  time;  then  they  began 
to  prepare  themselves  for  self-murder, 
at  least  loungers  on  the  other  bank 
thought  they  were  thus  disposed,  and 
naturally,  they  took  a lively  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  The  two  men  got 
into  the  river  and  waded  for  the  deeper 
part;  one  of  them  got  there  and  was 
drowned,  but  the  other  wore  a wooden 
leg-  which  stuck  in  the  mud.  Unsym- 
pathetic  persons  pulled  him  out  The 
disappointed  man  took  the  train  for 
Glasgow.  "General  disgust  Is  expressed 
by  the  neighborhood  at  the  action  of 
the  rescuers,  who,  by  pulling  him  out 
of  the  water  in  his  damp  clothes,  so 
wantonly  exposed  him  to  the  danger  1 
of  catching  cold.” 

Have,  you  read  "Captive  Conceits”  by 
. e Gray  Taylor,  an  American  sweet 
singer.  Here  are  couplets  from  verses 
written  for  a hospital  fair: 

“Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 
And  it  shall  return  to  thee  cake.” 
Sp°n&e.  Jelly  or  fruit?  Probably  an- 
fe  1.  And  Mrs.  Taylor  Is  so  pleased  with 
her  conceit  that  she  repeats  it: 

“Go  tell  thy  friends  and  thy  neighbors 
How  water-soaked  bread  evolves  cake  ” 
Then  there  is  a ballad  of  an  abscond- 
ing cashier,  whose  breakfast  “tasted  so 
clammily,”  and  the  poetess  describes 
Jier  futile  attempt  to  please  her  hus- 
band with  a "sapid  juicy  pie”  made  by 
her  own  hands.  y 


3Ve  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  Temps 
publishing  in  its  feuilleton  department 
Mr  Flotron's  story,  which  is  lifted 
coolly  from  "Jekyll  and  Hyde”  The 
Temps  has  evidently  seen  a great  light 

.</,  fy 

In  talking  of  cheap  living,  he  mentioned  a 
man  who  told  him  his  eating  cost  him  al- 
most nothing,  for  "on  Sunday,”  said  he,  “I 

always  dine  with  my  old  friend  , and 

then  eat  so  much  that  it  lasts  until  Wednes- 
day, when  I buy  some  tripe,  which  I hate 
like  the  very  devil,  and  which  accordingly 
makes  me  so  sick  that  I,  cannot  eat  any 
more  until  Sunday  again.” 


I 


Mr.  Vance  Thompson  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  art  of  Idleness.  We  com- 
mend tho  essay  most  heartily  to  all 
Americans,  Including  obese  brokers,  su- 
gar Senators,  and  Messrs.  Carman, 
Crane,  Davis  and  Gibson. 


“The  exquisite  art  of  idling! 

“Ah,  few  of  us  acquire  It  as  we 
should.  Doctor  Watts  (you  remember 
his  busy  bee?)  and  society  have  con- 
spired against  us.  Even  the  educa- 
tional Institutions  have  neglected  this 
art.  I do  not  believe  that  a sin- 
gle college  in  this  country  gives  sys- 
tematic Instruction  in  the  art  of  kill- 


Surely  no 


needs  such  I zinc. 


Jnsi 


rt  tho 


of  tl 


-.taring  scientists  of  the  day  1 
i the  quite  unreasonable  ac-  , 
eh  distinguishes  the  Am'erl- 
jsed  by  a small  but  nimble 
Idh  burrows  in  the  gray  mat- 
brain. 

mils  indefatigatn  Is  the  cause 
ulclous  industry  which  makes 
Idlest  American  the  laughing 
the  European  connoisseur  in 


The  New  York  Times  speaks  of  Ib- 
sen’s ‘ A Doll’s  House”  as  "an  irri- 
tating drama  of  inherited  disease."  Has 
the  Times  In  Its  sell’-conseious  respect- 
ability become  Philistine?  And.  by  the 
way.  was  it  not  thinking  of  "Ghosts”? 


The  finis  Ye  veals  me  passionate  longing 
f to  graft  on  his  talent,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  success  of  his  career,  the  eloquence 
of  a Lamartine,  and  to  be  a statesman 
as  well  as  a literary  man.” 
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•So  far  no  satisfactory  remedy  has 

been  found. 

"At  present  the  only  cure  seems  to 
be  death— which  is  absurd." 


There  are  a few  great  lines  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  President  Lincoln’s  Get- 
tysburg address,  certain  sentences  in 
Poe’s  prose-poems  Shadow  and  Si- 
lence. frozen  thoughts  of  Emerson  come 
quickly  to  the  mind.  Greater  than  any 
of  these  lines  is  the  mystical  and  yet 
Intensely  American  proclamation  of 
Walt  Whitman:  ”1  loafe  and  invite  my 
soul.” 


When  I think  of  this  man.  hW  fiery  glow 
of  heart:  his  swell  of  feeling;  how  mag- 
nificent. how  Ideal  he  was;  how  great  at 
the  midnight  hour;  and  when  I compare 
with  him  the  companions  with  whom  I ha. 
associated  since.  I grudge  the  saving  of  a 
few  idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I am  fal- 
,cn  into  the  society  of  lenders,  and  little 

men 


A.  H.  writes:  "Should  the  mistress 
of  a summer  boarding  house  sit  at 
table  with  her  guests?”  This  depends 
largely  on  the  thickness  of  her  skin 
and  her  confidence  in  the  cook. 


As  Mr.  Thompson  wisely  says:  "The 
man  who  cannot  be  idle  is  primitive 

i»nd  deficient.” 


There  are  several  questions  always  in 
stock  for  winter  or  summer  use:  “Whom 
f -would  you  choose  as  companion  on  a 
desert  island?”  "If  you  could  have  only' 
one  book,  which  would  it  be?”  "What 
article  would  you  first  save,  if  y’our 
house  were  a-fire?"  We  heard  yesterday 
■ c*f  a young  woman  of  Boston  who. 
fresh  from  Smith  College,  was  awak- 
ened in  her  summer  home  by  the  cry 
"Fire’,  fire:”  Cool,  collected,  she  donned 
her  clothes,  and  then  thought.  "Now 
what  do  I value  the  most?”  After  ma- 
ture reflection  she  took  a list  of  books 
from  her  writing  desk  and  left  the 
house.  "I  am  so  glad  I saved  it,  she 
Bald  afterward  to  a sympathizing  friend, 
"for  if  I had  lost  It.  I could  not  tell 
what  books  I read  last  year.” 


You  have  just  come  out  of  the  ocean 
and  are  sprawling  on  the  sand,  ad 
miring  your  legs,  decoratedwtthsea^ 
weed.  unconscious  of  the  re  P 
branded  on  your  neck  by  eczema,  when 
somebody  pokes  you  ‘n  ^ ^ 
cries  "Halloo,  old  man!  What  in  the 
world  are  you  doing  here?”  You  look 
up,  and  lo.  It  is  your  old  classmate 
Higgins.  Yes,  you  are  sure  it  is  Hig 
oins  whom  you  have  not  seen  for 
twenty  years,  not  since  you  were  grad- 
uated at  Yalevard. 


A delightful  episode  in  the  Comedy 
of  Life  is  the  second  bethrothal  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Gibbs.  “The  former  Mrs. 
Gibbs.”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  leaned 
on  the  breast  of  a reporter,  "was  far 
from  young.  I married  her  in  a moment 
of  pique  and  regretted  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  twelve  months  that  I 
lived  with  her.  However,  I don’t  con- 
sider it  manly  to  speak  about  a woman. 
When  I married  her  I thought  her  hair 

■was  bronze,  but  I soon  discovered ” It 

is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  former  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  a 
daughter  of  the  inventor  of  the  elec- 
trical hair-brush. 


You  are  surprised  to  see  how  bald 
he  is-  and  you  are  pleased  maliciously, 
for  your  hair-to  be  sure  it  s gray- 
is  thick  and  curly.  And  how  old  Hig- 
gins looks!  His  forehead  is  wrinkled, 
fhere  are  deep  lines  in  his  face:  his 

shoulders  stoop.  To  your  surprise  he 
■savs  "Lord,  how  we  have  changed. 
We  arc  not  so  young  as  we  were. 
Why,  vou  used  to  be  as  thin  as  a shad 
How  did  you  get  that  pot?”  You  laug  t 
uneasily  and  change  the  subject.  Lou 
usk  what  he  is  donig.  To  your  amaze- 
ment he  answers  that  he  is  a Judge  of 
a high  court.  Then  you  console  your- 
self by  remembering  that  he  lives  m 
a Western  State,  and  you  have  heard 
that  judicial  decisions  out  there  are 
seldom  quoted  with  respect. 


Thomas  Hardy  has  been  staying  at 
Zermatt.  Orthodox  beauty  of  landscape  l 
could  hardly  appeal  to  the  describer  of 
Kgdon  Heath  and  the  historian  of  Tess 
and  Jude,  those  tragic  figures  of 
Aeschylean  proportions.  Do  you  re- 
member the  passage  in  that  marvelous  | 
description  of  Egdon  Heath? 

"The  new  vale  of  Tempe  may  be  a 
gaunt  waste  In  Thule:  human  souls 
may  find  themselves  in  closer  and 
closer  harmony  with  external  things 
wearing  a sombreness  distasteful  to  our 
race  when  it  was  young.  Shall  we  say 
that  man  has  grown  so  accustomed  to 
his  spiritual  Bastlle  that  he  no  longer 
looks  forward  to,  and  even  shrinks 
from,  a casual  emergence  into  unusual 
brightness?  The  time  seems  near,  if  it 
has  not  actually  arrived,  when  the 
mournful  sublimity  of  a moor,  a sea, 
or  a mountain,  will  be  all  of  nature 
that  is  absolutely  consonant  with  the 
moods  of  the  more  thinking  among 
mankind.  And  ultimately,  to  the  com- 
monest tourist,  spots  like  Iceland  may 
become  what  the  vineyards  and  myrtle 
gardens  of  South  Europe  are  to  him 
now  and  Heidelberg  and  Baden  be 
passed  unheeded  as  he  hastens  from  the 
Alps  to  the  sand  dunes  of  ScheVenin- 
gen.”  


sionally  stirs  up  controversy.  During 

the  whole  of  the  late  melancholy  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bacchante,  how  little  \ 
was  written  about  the  technical  merits 
or  faults  of  the  statue.  But  there  was 
a mighty  pother  over  a wholly  ex-  | 
traneous  and  laughable  question. 

The  English-speaking  people  of  today 
is  not  by  nature  an  amusement  loving 
race.  In  New  England  art  of  every  ] 
kind  was  not  for  years  encouraged  or 
regarded  as  a worthy  subject  for  con- 
versation. Whether  undue  attention  to 
art  is  a symptom  of  the  decadence  of 
a people  is  another  matter:  the  fact 
remains  that  a nation  without  an 
artistic  past,  and  where  art  is  suddenly 
a sport  of  the  rich,  cannot  in  a year  or 
twenty  years  delight  in  general,  intel- 
ligent discussion  of  such  art.  There  is 
loud  pretension  in  Boston;  but  the 
Intelligent  foreigner  would  smile  at  cer- 
tain local  disapproval  of  Thomas  Har- 
dy’s "later  style,”  the  ignorant  outcry 
against  the  Bacchante  as  a "drunken 
and  debased  female,”  or  the  amiable 
honey-daubing  of  every  parochial  celeb- 
rity because  he  or  she  dwells  in  the 
parish. 


Mr.  KobbFs  article  shows  him  to  be 
W'ithout  a sense  of  humor.  He  speaks 
of  “the  womanly  tact"  of  Cosima 
Wagner  in  holding  out  "the  olive 
branch  in  a letter  ’ to  Hans  Richter, 
written  shortly  after  Brahms's  death.” 
Here  are  one  or  two  extracts  from 
the  letter,  to  which  I have  before  this 
alluded  in  the  Journal.  The  translation 
is  presumably  by  Mr,  Kobb6 


There  is  a species  of  man  who,  when 
he  finds  himself  in  debt,  writes  to  a 
friend,  asking  money,  and  promising  a 
note  "with  interest."  And  the  moment  , 
the  letter  is  mailed  his  debts  are,  as  he 
thinks,  wiped  out.  and  he  commits  fresh 
extravagances  before  _he  receives  the 
answer  “Yes”  or  "No. 


Synchronously  with  this  comic  episode  j 
comes  the  tragedy  of  the  unfortunate  | 
Englishwoman  of  rank  -who,  by  using 
a petroleum  hair-wash,  approved  by 
Parisians,  lost  life  as  well  as  hair.  Her 
countrywomen  of  a century  or  two  ago 
were  not  as  adventurous.  They  found 
comfort  and  safety  in  washes  composed 
of  maidenhair  fern  or  wall-rue,  either 
of  which  not  only  "stayeth  the  falling 
and  shedding  of  the  hair,”  but  "causeth 
it  to  grow  thick,  fair  and  well-colored. 
For  which  purpose  some  boll  it  in  wine, 
putting  some  smallage  thereto,  and 
afterward  some  oil.”  A decoction  of  the 
leaves,  roots  and  flowers  of  marsh- 
mallow was  used  as  a hair  restorer;  so 
was  the  root  of  the  elm,  "boiled  a long 
time  in  water,  and  the  fat  arising  on 
the  top  being  clean  skimmed  off,  and 
[h,  place  anointed  therewith  that  is 
crown  bald.”  Boiled  bramble  leaves  or 
an  infusion  of  dwarf  elder  or  rosemary 
juice  blackened  the  hair. 


You  call  on  Judge  Higgins  the  next 
dav  In  college  he  stood  far  above  you 
in  ' scholarship  and  honors.  Does  he 
recollect  this  superiority?  And  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  he  has  outstripped 
vou  in  the  race  since  graduation.  You 
feel  that  he  knows  all  this.  Ten  to 
one  he  is  surprised  at  finding  you  re- 
spectably clad,  with  a clean  coat  and 
shoes  made  to  order.  He  is  good-na- 
tured’ he  inquires  concerning  your 
work.  You  double  for  the  moment  your 
salary.  You  mention  carelessly  the 
names  of  distinguished  Bostonians  with 
whom  you  are  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
You  speak  of  "Poor  Lowell!”  and  you 
begin  a story  with  “As  I was  playing 
pool  with  George  Fred  Williams  t.ie 
other  day.” 


Will  the  whole  come  back  then? 

Can  each  see  the  signs i of  the  best  by  a 


l00knin  the  looking-glass?  Is  there  nothing 


SDotesr  aTl  sit  There  with  you  and  here  with 


"My  withdrawal,  many  years  since, 
from  all  concert-life  has  left  me 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  composi- 
tions of  the  deceased.  With  the  single 
exception  of  a piece  of  chamber-music, 
none  of  his  works,  which  have  attract-  . 
ed  so  much  attention  and  won  such 
distinction,  has  come  to  my  hearing. 
Personally,  also,  I had  only  a passing 
meeting  with  him.  in  the  director's  box  . 
at  Vienna,  where  he  had  the  courtesy  ] 
to  have  himself  presented  to  me.  At 
the  same  time,  I have  not  remained  | 
Ignorant  of  his  chivalrous  spirit  and 
attitude  toward  our  art;  nor  of  the  i 
fact  that  his  enlightenment  was  too  I 
great  for  him  to  have  misapprehended 
what  was,  perhaps,  foreign  to  him. 
His  character  was  too  noble  for  him  to 
have  nurtured  hostility.  And  this  is  j 
surely  enough  to  have  awakened  my 
genuine  sympathy.  I beg  of  you  to  j 
convey  it." 


^ j It 
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\ little  boy  shrieks  “Papa!”  through 
an  open  window,  as  you  sit  on  the 
veranda.  “You  are  married,  Judge? 
"Oh  yes;  have  seven  children.”  Hig- 
gins’ married?  How  could  any  woman 
ever  love  that  man?  He  asks,  “And 
you?”  You  answer,  “No,  I never  could 
afford  it,”  forgetting  your  boast  of  sal- 
ary. He  smiles.  No  doubt  he  is  think- 
ing, "What  girl  could  have  lived  with 
such  a crank?” 


Mr.  Kobbe  Writes  a Piece 
About  Brahms. 


We  have  received  indirectly  from  a 
Arm  doing  business  In  a Western  town 
the  following  announcement  of  an  ac- 
cident: 

“It  becomes  our  sorrowful  duty  to  i 
announce  the  death  of  the  senior 

member  of  our  firm.  Mr.  . 

who  departed  this  life  on  the  26th  Inst., 
lr  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
rot  enjoyed  good  health  for  a long 
time,  the  ailment  developed  into 
Bright's  Disease,  and  an  apoplectic 
stroke  ended  his  precious  life. 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE! 

"The  business  will  be  continued  un- 
der the  old  firm  style,  ana  we  hope 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  same  good-will 
that  has  been  extended  to  us  for  the 
past  twenty-seven  years.  In  return  we 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  past  repu- 
tation Inviolate.” 

Our  correspondent  underscored  the 
last  five  words  and  added,  "I  hope 
not!"  Wh  fear  he  Is  a pessimist. 


And  then  you  recall  the  comrades  of 
twenty  years  ago.  “Jones  is  very  rich. 
Jones?  Jones?  Oh,  yes;  he  was  a red- 
headed fellow,  who  was  always  bor- 
rowing money.  "Ferguson  died  In  the 
hospItaTiast  year.  He  drank  too  much.’ 
You  were  sure  Ferguson  would  end 
badly  And  you  spend  a pleasant  hour 
in  confirming  or  setting  aside  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  on  your  dear  class- 
mates. 


A Pleasant  Article  for  an  Easy 
Magazine  Public. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  revealed  by  com-  ' 
ments  in  leading  music  journals  of 
Europe,  this  letter  was  regarded  as  one- 
sided, patronizing  and  in  every  way  un- 
fortunate.' Neither  Brahmsites  nor 
Wagnerit&s  were  pleased  with  it. 
i And  why  should  there  be  war  between 
the  lovers  of  Wagner  and  Brahms? 
The  composers  were  not  in  open  or  se-  ! 
cret  competition.  The  one  made  operas 
and  managed  a theatre.  The  latter  I 
•worked  for  concert  purposes,  and  his 
fame  will  rest  upon  the  “German  Re-  J 
quiem”  and  absolute  music.  To  say  J 
that  either  is  the  greatest  musician  that  j 
ever  lived  as  a touching  exhibition  of 
devotion  which  snaps  fingers  at  dis- 
crimination and  recks  not  of  musical 
perspective..) 


When  you  are  about  to  leave  Hig- 
gins invites  you  to  take  a drink.  "No, 
you  say,  "I  gave  It  up  long  ago.  Thus 
"do  you  think  to  rise  to  a height  above 
him’  for  in  college  he  was  temperate 
and  you  were  foolish.  After  you  are  in 
vou  kick  yourself.  Why  didn  t 


Daily  Messenger,  Paris,  speak- 
Consul  General  Gowdy’s  4th  of 
ddress,  was  moved  to  say,  "The 
btforward  words  of  this  trans- 
:ly  honest  man  are  a good  refu- 
at  the  supercilious  sentences  of 
rd  Harding  Davis,  who  accuses 
cans  In  Paris  of  paying  patriotic 
o to  the  dead  Lafayette  lest  they 
elves  should  be  forgotten  even 


the  road,  you  kick  yourself.  Why  didn 
you  accept  his  invitation?  It - a pro 
hibition  village,  and  your  stock 
exhausted  two  days  ago. 

The  call  is  returned.  You  wonder 
more  and  more  how  Higgins  achieved 
such  prominence.  He  is  equally  curious 
as  to  how  you  contrive  to  make  a 
living  You  go  back  to  the  city.  You 
say  good-bye.  "Be  sure  to  let  me  know, 
old  fellow,  when  you  pass  through. 
T’ll  out  you  up  at  the  clubs. 

Lng  to  only  one.)  But  Judge  Higgins 
never  lets  you  know. 


I give  nothing  to  unfortunates  who  say 

to  me:  ,, 

■ God  will  reward  you 

They  would  believe  that  I was  making 
I a trade. 


I It  was  on  July  26,  1892,  that  Mr.  Kota, 
i told  Mr.  de  Goncourt  he  was  Ured  o^ 


Thor 


who 


h accused  of 
suppe  under 
rcumsta  rices, 
itury  Maga- 


tola  sir.  qb  utNiv',- . 

writing  novels.  "Novels,  novels,  it  Is 

always  the  same  thing. 

"And  he  exclaimed  after  a mcmc"* 
silence  that  he  has  not  the  gin 
Of  speech,  that  he  does  not  know  the 
joy  of  Inspiration,  that  he  is  ombar- 
frass-  d by  the  fear  of  commonplace;  and 


Mr.  Gustav  Kobbfi  is  the  author  of  an 
article  on  Johannes  Brahms  published 
in  the  Forum  for  July.  This  pleasant 
article  as  a whole  does  not  demand  fierce 
• ttention.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two 
points  made  by  Mr.  KobbS  that  invite 

discussion.  . 

"It  is  quite  impossible  for  an  Ameri- 
‘can  to  appreciate  the  importance  which, 
in  Europe,  attaches  to  newspaper  crit- 
icism. I do  not  doubt  but  that  during 
the  recent  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  the  readers  of  the  Vienna  Neue 
Freie  Prcsse  turned  first  to  the  feuille- 
ton  to  look  for  Hanslick’s  critique  of 
the  last  concert  or  opera  before  they 
scanned  the  dispatches  from  Athens  or 
Constantinople.  It  is  entirely  within 
bounds  to  say  that  it  was  Hansllck  s 
antagonism  to  Wagner  and  hlsfriendiy 
attitude  toward  Brahms  that  thr 
musical  Germany  Into  two  hostile 

tJp''was  the  famous  editor  of  Figaro 
who  said  in  effect;  “A  dead  dog  in 
Paris  is  of  more  interest  to  Parisians 
than  a war  in  a foreign  country. 
When  Carnot  was  assassinated,  a c 
respondent  commented  on  thc  fa“  Vjat 
Parisians  were  just  as  much  excited 
over  the  reviews  of  a play  as  ovei  the 
news  of  the  tragedy.  To  a Viennese 
fond  of  amusement,  any  criticism  of  a 
concert  or  opera,,  in  his  city  Is  m i - 
entertaining  and  no  doubt  more  Impor- 
tant than  news  of  strife  and  contention 
in  the  Orient. 

1 doubt  if  like  attention  is  paid  artis- 
tic events  in  any  city  where  English 
Is  the  common  language,  not  cven  ln 
Boston,  although  criticism  of  art,  the 
. « nsic.  and  literature  ocea- 


It  is  unsafe  to  judge_fina!ly^  of  any 

man  of  our  own  period.  Mr.  Kobbfe 
speaks  enthusiastically  and  positively. 
He  has  this  license  of  ink.  Another 
may  say  as  enthusiastically  and  posi- 
tively that  the  life  of  Verdi  is  a finer 
instance  of  steady  musical  development 
than  that  of  Wagner,  and  that  Tschai- 
kowsky  reached  passionate  depths  and 
ecstatic  heights  never  found  by 
Brahms.  I sympathize  with  him,  but 
I admit  the  liberty  of  Mr.  Kobbd  to 
have  his  say,  only  he  should  not  insist 
on  the  imperative  authority  of  his 
judgment. 


Mr.  KobbS  says;  . 

"The  trouble  with  Brahms  so  far 
as  concerns  public  appreciation,  s 
that  he  never,  so  to  speak,  led 
up  to  himself.  The  public  expects 
a composer  to  be  ’early,’  ’middle  and 
•late.’  His  ’early,’  or  more  or  less  imi- 
tative. period  prepares  them  for  the 
.assertion  of  his  distinctive  individual- 
ity alter  he  has  outgrown  the  influence 
of  his  predecessors.  His  contemporary 
fume  usually  rests  upon  this  middle  ■ 
period.  When  he  ventures  beyond  that 
point,  he  is  accused  of  excessive  sub- 
iectivity  or  morbidness  and  of  violating' 
the  principles  of  true  art;  which,  lu 
fact,  he  does,  by  creating  new  and 
truer  principles.  And  so  a composer  s| 
‘late’  period  usually  remains  a scaled 
book  to  all  but  a few  choice  spirits  until 
many  years  after  his  devth.  I doubt, 
If  we,  even  In  this  late  year  of  grace;  j 
fully  appreciate  the  ‘Ninth  Symphony, 
or  the  last  sonatas  and  quartets,  i 
Brahms  declined  to  be  ‘early,’  or  even, 
■middle.’  He  began  late;  his  first  | 
works  being  as  Brnhmsian  as  any  he 
ever  wrote.  The  public  had  to  grow  up 
lo  him  from  tile  very  beginning— and 
the  public  hates  to  grow.” 

This  Is  ingenious;  but  is  it  true. 
Would  not  the  greatness  of  Beethoven 
he  recognized  today,  if  he  had  not 
written  the  9th  symphony  or  the  last 
sonatas  and  quartets?  And  because 
much  of  Brahms’s  music  Is  mere  form- 
I allsm,  or  with  austere  thought  and 
crabbed  expression.  Is  It  therefore  the 
fault  of  a public  that  "hates  to  grow.’ 
Mr.  Kobhf-  forgets  that  music  Is  first 
of  all  emotional.  Music  that  by  courte- 
sy is  called  ’ 'intellectual”  may  appea 
No  unemotional  natures  to  whom  algSr 
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[announcement  of  the 
Worcester  Festival. 

The  Festival  Will  Begin  on 


Monday,  Sept.  20. 


V 



I An  Interview  With  Eames— 
Notes  and  Comments. 


f This  is  the  40th  year  of  the  Worces- 
ter Festival,  the  announcements  for 
which  have  just  been  made.  The  fes- 
tival will  be  held  In  Mechanics'  Hall, 
beginning  Monday,  Sept.  20,  and  end- 
ing Frlduy  evening,  the  24th.  There  will 
be  seven  concerts  and  seven  public  re- 
hearsals, and  the  following  have  been 
selected  for  the  principal  works: 

Gounod,  "The  Redemption,"  Tuesday  even- 
nc. 

MacDowell,  Suite  No.  2 (Indian),  Wednes- 
|ay  ternoon. 

H.  W.  Parker,  "Hora  Novissima,”  Wednes- 
lay  evening. 

Gorlng-Thomas,  "The  Swan  and  the  Sky- 
Ark,"  Thursday  afternoon.  (Post-humorous 
rork,  first  time  In  New  England.) 

Brahms,  concerto  in  B flat,  for  piano  and 
ffchestra,  No.  2. 

Wagner,  and  miscellaneous,  Thursday  even- 

*Tschaikowsky,  "Symphonic  Pathetique,” 
Trlday  afternoon.  . 

Saint-Saens.  “Samson  and  Delilah,  ’ *ri- 
evening. 

The  foregoing  scheme  embraces  two 
distinct  choral  novelties,  besides  "The 
ttedemption,"  which  has  had  but  one 
bearing  in  Worcester,  that  at  the  festi- 
val of  1896.  The  casts  for  all  the  works 
will  be.  carefully  chosen.  It  is  said,  even 
Jnlnor  parts  being  filled  by  experienced 
krtists  of  established  reputation.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  orchestral  numbers.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  brilliant  modern  works 
■which  will  have  their  first  hearing  in 
Worcester  at  these  concerts.  As  for 
some  years  past,  they  will  be  performed 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  festival  chorus  has 
been  reorganized.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn 
Will  again  be  the  conductor,  and  Mr. 
(Franz  Knelsel  will  act  both  as  Asso- 
ciate Conductor  and  Concert  Master. 

The  singers  are  headed  in  the  an- 
nouncement by  Mrs.  Johanna  Gadskl, 
the  prima  donna  of  the  Damrosch  Opera 
fcompany  for  the  past  three  seasons. 
Mme.  Gadski  is  a young  and  most  at- 
tractive singer.  Her  fame  has  been 
earned  on  the  operatic  stage,  and  her 
j-epertory  includes  all  the  later  German 
and  French  operas.  She  created  the 
yole  of  Hester  Prynne  in  Damrosch’s 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  and  has  sung  in  all 
the  largest  cities  in  America  with  unva- 
rying success.  She  has  been  cast  for 
Hora  Novissima  in  Wednesday  even- 
ing’s concert,  in  the  Thursday  evening 
concert,  and  again  in  the  Friday  after- 
noon concert. 

The  principal  tenor  roles  will  be  sung 
by  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  whose  appear- 
ance at  last  year's  festival  was  in  the 
nature  of  a revelation  to  public  and  crit- 
ics alike.  The  principal  basso  of  the 
festival  will  be  Mr.  David  Bispham, 
whose  magnificent  work  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  last  season,  fol- 
lowing his  London  and  Paris  successes, 
f)laeed  him  in  the  front  rank.  Mr. 
Bispham  comes  to  America  especially 
for  the  Worcester  festival,  returning  in 
Season  for  the  Birmingham  Festival. 
His  appearances  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Opera  this  summer  again  won  him 
(unanimous  praise. 

, Hr.  Rafael  Joseffy,  the  celebrated  pi- 
anist, will  make  his  first  appearance  at 
hese  festivals  in  the  Thursday  after- 
oon  concert.  Correspondence  with 
ther  well-known  artists  is  being  car- 
ried on,  and  the  best  available  for  all 
"e  important  works  will  be  secured. 

♦ * * 

iprivileged  (-writes  a 
^■PalT  Mall  Gazetted  to  while 
*ur  of  Mme.  Eames’s  valuable 
^ - other  day  at  her  house  at 

Jarlborough  Gate,  and  to  discuss  at 
pome  leisure  her  views  upon  the  opera 
reason  in  which  she  has  been  figuring 
Fo  prominently,  no  less  than  some  of 
the  plans  which  her  energy  has  been 
forming  for  herself  for  the  near  future 
°J  course-  a matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  this  season  the  bur- 
T?*  of  the  Prima  donna  have  been 
chiefly  upon  her  shoulders;  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  it  is  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  to  record  that 
.she  has  availed  herself  of  her  opportu- 
nity to  the  fullest  extent,  and  has 
come  from  .the  trial  with  her  position 
generally  ap  an  artist  and  particularly 
as  a Lond4n  operatic  favorite,  both  in 


the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  the  most 
exacting  among  the  critics,  immensely 
strengthened  and  improved.  After  so 
great  a strain  upon  her  bodily  resour- 
ces, and  remembering  the  very  serious 
illness  which  she  recently  underwent 
In  America,  my  first  Inquiries  were 
naturally  about  health. 

“The  work  has  agreed  with  me  thor- 
oughly,” said  she,  with  the  utmost 
frankness  of  expression;  "of  course  I 
have  had  my  bad  moments— how  can  you 
avoid  dyspepsia  when  you  vary  your 
dinner  hour  merrily  from  4 o’clock  to 
8 on  alternate  days?  But,  on  the  whole, 

I assure  you  that  I feel  vastly  better 
now  than  X did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season/’ 

“And  now,  what  of  your  views  upon 
this  important  season?" 

"I'll  tell  you  frankly,’  she  said.  "I 
feel  that  I have  come  nearer  to  my 
public,  that  has  been  the  great  and 
satisfactory  issue;  and  if  you  knew,” 
she  said,  with  a humorous  little  sigh, 
"the  difficulty  of  molding  a public  al- 
ready possessed  of  fixed  ideas,  you 
would  know  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  you  are  accomplishing  that  am- 
bition successfully.”  I murmured  words 
indicating  that  I understood  the  posi- 
tion.   

"Here  is  the  situation  in  a nutshell,” 
said  Mme.  Eames.  "I  have  been  on  the 
operatic  stage  just  eight  years,  no  more. 
From  the  beginning,  as  you  know,  X 
have  been  vocally — where  I have  been. 
Meanwhile,  although  from  the  first  I 
have  known  exactly  what  I wanted  to 
do,  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view, 
you  must  consider  the  line  of  Inexpe- 
rience from  which  I started.  Whatever 
other  people  may  be,  I am  one  who  has 
to  wait  patiently  'for  a full  development 
of  my  purpose  within  myself;  my 
knowledge  of  that  which  I want  to  do 
is  there  with  me,  and  my  perfect  fulfill- 
ment of  that  knowledge  in  action  has  to 
grow  up  until  it  entirely  dominates  me. 
You  see,  then,  how  I was  placer,  and  you 
see  how  year  by  year  my  public  is  com- 
ing nearer  in  its  appreciation,  as  I more 
nearly  reach  my  own  ideals  and  become 
more  communicative.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  my  present  season  of 
Covent  Garden  has  been  delightful  to 
me.  Formerly  I was  supported  by  my 
belief  that  I was  fulfilling  exactly  my 
own  pleasure  and  intention;  now  by  a 
subtle  understanding  I feel  that  the 
public,  with  my  own  development,  sees 
more  clearly  through  and  understands 
more  fully  that  intention.” 

1 may  make  a little  digression  here 
in  regard  to  this  excellent  piece  of 
self-criticism  to  note  that  it  is  generally 
confirmed  by  references  to  the  critical 
notices  of  this  season  and  even  to 
some  extent  to  those  of  last  season. 
Rummaging  amongst  old  files,  I have 
come  across  various  references  of  this 
nature  which  I myself  made  last  year 
upon  this  very  subject,  and  the  exist- 
ence cf  which  I had  totally  forgotten. 
Two  little  quotations  may  be  of  inter- 
est. “Mme.  Eames,”  I find  that  I 
say  of  her  last  year’s  Juliette,  “acted 
with  feeling,  and  with  an  inner  appre- 
ciation of  her  part  which,  to  be  frank, 
were  as  delightful  as  they  were  unex- 
pected. There  is  scarcely  a point  in 
which  she  has  not  improved  remarka- 
bly. She  has  gained  in  strength,  in 
flexibility,  in  emotional  quality,  in 
everything  which  sees  her  cn  the  road 
toward  the  best  things  of  her  art.” 
And  again,  "Mdma,  Eames  sang  divine- 
ly as  Eva,  and  acted  quite  charmingly. 
This  is  surely  an  artist  with  a great 
future  before  her.” 


stinct,  as  it  were,  to  flash  his  mea 
ings  upon  an  audience;  you  can  ne\ 
be  idle,  a moment’s  pause  in  yc 
alertness  and  all  Is  lost.  There  Is 
musician  who  allows  less  perfect! 
than  he,  or  who  more  quickly  dete, 
Imperfection.  But  It  was  delightful  , 
sing  that  music ” 

"Anr  for  us,”  said  I,  forgetting  t 
critic  in  the  courtier,  “it  was  equa 
delightful  that  you  should  sing  so  be 
tifully.  » * • Then  your  plans, 
understand,”  so  I continued  somewh 
precipitately,  "are  to  study  the  lat 
Wagner  roles,  to  take,  in  a word,  t’ 
tide  at  the  flood?" 

“And  don’t  you  think  that  I ai 
right?”  she  questioned,  smilinglj 
“Every  year  makes  It  more  and  mor 
clear  that  the  opera  seasons  of  15  and  i 
years  ago  have  irrevocably  gone  b> 
Why  should  I stagnate  while  there  ar 
worlds  to  conquer.  I intend  to  mov 
forward  with  the  progress  of  my  arl 
or,  at  all  events,  with  its  movement.  I 
means  study,  but  I am  prepared  fo: 
hard  study,  for  slow  and  careful  as 
similation,  and  for  as  near  an  approach 
to  mastery  as  with  every  one  of  mV 
powers  I am  able  to  achieve.” 

“You  have  given  us  Elsa,”  I said, 
“and  Elizabeth,  and  Eva;  where  do 
you  start  in  your  forward  movement?”! 

"With  Sieglinde,”  she  replied.  "I 
have  begun  upon  the  part  (in  German, 
of  course)  already,  studying  it  private- 
ly, weighing  it  carefully,  building  up  the 
spirit  of  the  character  within  me,  as  it 
were,  until  it  shall  be  continuously 
complete.” 

"Ah,”  I said,  with  some  satisfaction, 
‘‘you  lay  stress  upon  continuity.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  she  said  with 
frank  enthusiasm,  "and  there  are  few 
parts  so  difficult  to  acquire  thus  per- 
fectly. Ther  is  so  much  emotion  in  it, 
various  and  changeable,  that  the  easy 
tendency  is  to  serve  it  up,  ag  it  were,  in 
separate  chapters.  Ah,  what  emotion! 
Here,  indeed,  you  see  Wagner  as  a tor- 
turer of  nerve.  I can  never  approach, 
for  instarce,  that  stupendous  phrase 
‘Du  bist  der  Lenz’  without  an  over- 
whelming tendency  to  break  down.” 

“The  phrase,”  said  I,  "justifies  the 
tendency.” 

"Well,”  she  said,  "you  see  the  diffl-; 
culty.  Sieglinde  is  difficult  in  propor- 
tion to  its  splendor.  There  is  no  part 
which  is  so  unexpectedly  tiresome  as; 
this,  if  the  emotion  is  in  a perpetual? 
rise  and  fall,  and  not  streaming  on  like' 
a river.” 


“Then  you  are  satisfied  with  your  la- 
bors?” I asked,  continuing  our  con- 
versation. “I  am  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  results,”  she  answered,  ”yet 
I would  not  have  you  supose  that  with 
the  parts  that  I have,  for  example, 
sung  this  year  at  Covent  Garden  I am 
completely  content.  I do  not  think  It 
possible  for  an  artist— at  all  events,  it 
is  not  possible  for  me — while  in  the  up- 
ward, the  advancing  course  of  her  ca- 
reer, to  sit  down  content  with  any 
part;  new  lights  drift  upon  it,  tradi- 
tions that  once  seemed  reasonable  seem 
to  ask  for  change,  and  above  all  you 

»»'  ttaii  i»OT"unf"  ■ pMgg  Hmmsm 

there  of  a character  which  call  for  a 
consistency  that  you  had  before  over- 
looked, or  for  transformation  which 
had  in  the  beginning  entirely  passed 
you  by." 

“It  was  a delight  to  you,  I hope,” 
said  I,  "both  to  sing  the  Contessa’s 
music  of  the  ‘Nozze’  and  to  make  so 
profound  an  impression  by  your  sing- 
ing and  acting  of  the  part.”  For  the 
moment  I remembered  a dear  and 
clever  though  difficult  colleague  of 
mine,  who  sweetened  an  acid  article  by 
■describing  the  performance  as  “peer- 
less.” 

“Delightful  beyond  measure,”  she 
I replied  with  enthusiasm.  ‘‘But  my 
i Mozart  is  difficult,  the  most  difficult  of 
; all  vocal  music  In  the  world;  he  forces 
you  at  every  moment  to  use  your  in- 


“And  after  Sieglinde?”  I asked.  “Will 
it  be  Briinnhilde  of  ‘Die  WalkUre’?” 
“Who  knows?”  she  said.  “I  shall  go 
on,  that  is  certain,  and  Briinnhilde  will 
come;  but  time  will  show  what  is  to 
come  in  the  exact  order;  my  projects 
of  study  are  fixed,  but  first  I must  make 
my  Sieglinde  perfect.  At  the  same  time 
I am  studying  ’Aida,’  so  that  I may  not 
forget  the  purity  of  absolute  vocaliza- 
tion.” 

“You  leave  town  immediately?” 
“Shortly  after  the  opera  season  is 
over  we  shall  start  for  Bayreuth;  and 
thence  we  go  on  to  Italy,  to  Vallom- 
brosa." 

I refrained  from  quoting  Milton,  and 
rose  to  leave. 

“As  a last  word,”  said  Mme.  Eames, 
“the  present  goal  of  my  ambition,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  Isolde.  Yes,”  she  said, 
shaking  her  head,  “I  am  not  mature 
enough  yet;  there  is  much  more  to  be 
worked  out  before  then;  but  give  me 
some  five  years  more  and  I hope  to 
give  you  the  Isolde  that  my  best  can 
make.  I want  time  for  it,  and  surely  I 
can  wait.”  • 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  shall  have 
to  wait,  too. 

Under  the  heading,  "The  Triumph  of 
a Master,”  the  Pall  Mall  thus  sketches 
the  musicianship  of  Mr.  Seidl:  ' 

The  season  is  drawing  to  a close,  and 
with  its  ending  it  is  time  to  look  around, 
and  consider  the  conducting  of  the 
Gorman  operas  which  have,  during  the 
past  two  months,  brought  Herr  Seidl 
into  prominence  before  London.  Last 
night,  for  example,  he  conducted  Sieg- 
fried” at  Covent  Garden,  and  on 

■both  performances  in  German;  and  I 
upon  these  two  it  is  possible  to  hangl 
the  text  of  our  sermon.  In  the  first! 
place,  Herr  Seidl  is  anything  but  a I 
showy  conductor,  although,  however 
modest  his  manner  may  be,  one  de- 

v°ut'y  /r,UStS  that  the  recent  speech 
attributed  to  Herr  Siegfried  Wagner 
at  Bayreuth,  was  a wholly  impossible 
invention:  "We  welcome  one  of  our 
knights  of  the  Graal,  too  long  absent 
from  our  community.”  We  say  that 
with  all  Herr  Seidl’s  modest  manner. 

*rom  sueh  a quarter  so 


~ suc«  a quarter  so 

patronizing  a speech  was  wholly  im 

For  behin*  manner  are 


r or  Denind  that  manner  are 
observed  a rare  power,  an  immense 
strength,  and  an  intimately  delicate 
comprehension.  There  are  other  great 
conductors  who  Impress  their  genius 


his  face  toward  the  roar  wheel  and  the 
handle-bars  accordingly  behind  him. 

In  1887  a couple  of  Englishmen,  ani- 
mated by  a queer  mania  for  the  odd, 
rode  their  wheels  down  to  Dover  and 
then  took  a boat  over  to  Goodwin  Sands 
at  low  tide.  They  then  proceeded  to 
ride  their  wheels  along  the  sand  as 
close  to  the  water’s  edge  as  possible, 
and,  after  thus  riding  on  a portion  of 
the  earth  where  no  one  had  ridden  be- 
fore, calmly  went  back  and  had  tea. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  wheel  one 
man  made  two  or  three  trips  on  a 96- 
inch  wheel.  A Coventry  cyclist  eclipsed 
that  feat,  however,  by  appearing  ona 
machine  about  12  feet  in  height,  il'- 
appeared  so  constantly  that  he  grew 
to  be  no  novelty,  and  people  soon  tired 
of  him  and  his  tower-like  machine. 

In  the  year  1884  a trick-rider  attempt- 
ed to  ride  down  the  steps  of  the  main 
entrance  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol, Washington.  His  first  essay  was 
to  attempt  the  descent  upon  an  ordi-  . 
nary  bicycle,  and  this  was  accom-  | 
plished  with  comparative  ease.  Next 
he  detached  the  saddle,  backbone  and 
rear  wheel,  preparing  to  ride  down 
upon  the  front  wheel  only.  This,  how 
ever,  was  a trick  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  no  previous  practice,  and 
he  commenced  by  taking  the  steps  in 
sections.  He  had  ridden  down  the  last 
two  sections  and  was  about  to  essay 
' the  complete  descent  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Cap- 
itol police.  An  enormous  crowd  had 
assembled  to  watch  this  feat,  and.  - 
lng  disappointed,  they  had  nothing  left 
Wt  to  howl  at  the  police  for  having 
interrupted  the  sport.  Some  years  af- 
terward — namely  in  October,  mi  he 
rode  down  the  full  length  of  the  same 
steps  on  a solid-tired  safety  blcycie. 

Another  freak  was  accomplished  for 
a -mall  bet,  and  might  easily  have 
cost  the  rider  his  life.  During  October  ■ . 
1887,  a member  of  an  American  team  of 
Wcvclists  then  making  a tour  of  En„ 
land  rode  the  front  wheel  of  his  bicy 
cle  along  the  wall  of  the  north  pier 
Aberdeen.  This  wall  was  25  feet  in 
height  and  20  inches  in  breadth,  me 
feat  was  one  of  exceptional  daring  and 
skill  and  certainly  of  a character  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  adventurous 
rider.  There  was  a boat  in  attendance 
below  ready  to  render  any  assistant  t 
in  case  of  need.  Luckily,  however 
there  was  no  hitch  of  any  kind,  and  th 
adventurous  feat  was  accomplished  ^4/ 
very  short  space  of  time.  On  the  mi- 
lowing  day  the  same  rider  repeated J. he 
performance  in  the  presence  of  about 
800  people.  Evidently  he  was  prepared 
for  failure,  because  he  dressed  himself 
in  light  racing  costume,  which  would 
have  incommoded  him  but  little  had  he 
obtained  an  involuntariy  immersion. 
This  daring  freak  had  its  origin  in  a 
wager  of  £5.  


Cyclist  Won. 


A case  of  interest  to  wheelmen  all 
over  the  country  has  Just  been  decided  | 
by  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 
Israel  W.  Baldwin  of  Avoca,  ste“be" 
County  N.  Y..  who  carried  an  accident 

policy  of  the  Fraternal  Accident  Assocla-  , 

tion  of  America,  was  badly  injured  by 
falling  from  his  bicycle  in  1894,  and  as  a 
result  was  incapacitated  from  pursuing 
his  ordinary  occupation  for  over  a | 
year.  He  sued  the  company  to  recover 
820  per  week  for  the  period  of  one  year-  , 
The  company  contested  the  claim 
two  grounds.  One  was  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  policy  the  plaintiff  was 
pledged  to  submit  the  question  of  dam- 
age to  arbitration  in  the  event  of  a 
disagreement  with  the  company,  and  | 
this  he  did  not  consent  to.  The i other  I 
was  that  the  policy  provided  that  if 
the  plaintiff  should  be  injured  while 
engaged  temporarily  or  otherwise  In 
any  occupation  or  exposure  classified 
j^ousthanth^ 
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rGUST  8,  1807. 


AT  AN  ARMY  POST. 


[President  McKinley  En- 
tertained bv  a Review. 


[Sees  the  Third  Cavalry  Per 
form  Evolutions. 


i The  Scene  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen 
Last  Wednesday. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
I this  nation  is  not  only  President  of  the 
(people,  but  Commander-ih-Chief  of  the 
(army,  it  is  quite  proper  and  to  be  ex- 
Ipected  that  whenever  he  goes  where  his 
[army  is  he  shall  receive  their  tokens  of 
I respect  as  he  receives  the  admiration 
[and  respect  of  the  people  who  voted  for 
| him.  and  who  did  not  vote  for  him. 

So  during  President  McKinley's  recent 
[tour  into  the  highlands  of  New  York  he 
[stood  before  the  soldiers  of  the  post  at 
f Plattsburg  and  received  the  honors  due 
[his  position  as  tendered  by  the  infan- 
| try  branch  of  the  service. 

The  next  day  he  crossed  the  waters 
| of  Lake  Champlain  and  was  greeted  by 
[another  branch— the  cavalry — troopers 
] from  the  young  frontier  post,  Fort 
I Ethan  Allen,  among  the  Green  Moun- 
[ talr.s,  a few  miles  from  Burlington. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen  is  located  on  the 
[high  ground  above  the  Winooska  River, 
and  its  parade  ground  overlooks  miles 
of  the  choice  farming  land  of  the  Green 


twinkling  in  the  green  of  the  trees 
which  help  to  hide  them. 

And  still  no  sign  of  the  President. 

Suddenly  a cannon  behind  the  row 
barks,  and  then  another,  and  again  till 
18  guns  have  been  fired.  The  band 
comes  to  life  and  executes  “Hail  Co- 
lumbia'’ as  the  carriage  containing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
wife  rolls  up  to  the  commander's  quar- 
ters. 

No  flankers  ride  alongside,  and  the 
President  raises  his  hat,  waving  it 
gracefully  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
ovation  he  Is  receiving,  and,  alighting, 
escorts  his  wife  to  his  subordinates' 
welcome  on  the  piazza,  where  she  Is 
surrounded  by  a willing-to-make-her 
comfortable  gathering  of  ladies. 

The  carriages  with  the  Vice  President 
and  his  wife,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
President's  Secretary  and  others  of 
the  party,  are  received,  and  their  occu- 
pants escorted  to  the  piazza,  as  the 
band  goes  by  to  take  position  on  the 
parade. 

A troop  of  cavalry  has  formed  mean- 
time opposite  headquarters,  and  the 
buglers  sound  a fanfare,  which  the  band 
takes  up.  Then  the  other  three  troops 
come  on,  and  the  four  form  a long  line 
across  the  field  and,  facing  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chlef,  present  sabres. 

The  President  and  the  men  of  his 
party  now  come  out  to  the  reviewing 
stand  and  take  their  seats.  Troop  F 
comes  forward  and  receives  and  escorts 
the  colors  to  their  position  in  the  line; 
then  they  break  into  platoons  and  pass 
in  review  before  the  President;  once, 
twice,  thrice  they  go  round,  each  time 
quickening  the  pace. 

Then  follow  troop  movements,  and  F, 
the  crack  troop  of  the  army,  Oapt. 
Dodd's  own,  perform  various  evolutions, 
showing  the  discipline  of  horse  and 
rider,  moving  in  rhythmic  circles,  break  - 

Troop  Barracks.  Troop  Barracks. 

Guard  House. 


ALASKABY  BOOR. 

What  Can  Be  Found  at  the 
Public  Library. 


Also  Who  the  People  Are  Who 
Read  There. 


Books  on  the  Yukon  and  Mining 
Are  Sought. 


“Has  the  Klondike  gold  fever  reached 
the  Public  Library  yet,  Mr.  Putnam  ?’’ 
was  the  question  put  to  the  head  of 
Boston  s pet  book  house  the  other  day 
by  a Journal  man. 

Mr.  Putnam  smiled.  “Why,  yes. 
That  is,  my  assistants  have  spoken  of 
the  number  of  books  that  have  been 
called  for  on  subjects  bearing  upon  that 
topic.” 

“Have  you  any  system  of  record 
which  would  show  the  extent  of  this 
call,  or  what  particular  books  are  most 
used?’’ 

“I  am  scrry  to  say  I have  not.  In 
the  circulation  of  the  books  taken  out 
to  read  at  home,  of  course,  the  number 
is  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  form  any  estimate  of  what  the  sub- 
jects are.  In  the  reading  that  is  done 
here  in  the  library,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. That  is,  in  Bates  Hall.  One  of 
the  attendants  there  wap  speaking  to 
me  only  this  morning  of  two  young  men 
who.  had  been  in  there  quite  regularly 
for  a time  reading  about  Alaska,  and 
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FORT  ETHAN 

Officers’  Row.  Pumping  Station.  Adjt.  and  Quartermaster. 

Mountain  State,  and  all  around  are 
[ acres  of  field  land  and  forest— an  oasis 
of  war  in  a desert  of  peace. 

So  it  happens  that  whatever  attracts 
| to  Fort  Ethan  Allen  brings  together 
mdre  of  a rural  than  urban  gathering. 

The  visitors  who  crowd  the  parad 


ing  into  small  squads,  darting  and 
driving,  the  men  using  their  sabres  as 
wands  in  a gymnastic  drill  on  the 
horses’  backs,  until  the  time  is  all  con- 
sumed. 

And  now  the  Presidential  party  leave 
he  post;  the  carriages  move  along,  and 
he  people  press  close  for  a view  of  the 
an  they  voted  for,  who  belongs  to 
[them,  though  they  can  never  know 
earer  possession  than  this  of  the  eye; 
is  every  movement  is  followed,  and 
[as  he  rides  away,  hat  in  hand,  bowing 
to  the  right  and  left,  a little  ripple  of 
|applause  runs  along  the  driveway,  it 
being  the  only  expression  of  sentiment 
Ithey  dare  to  permit  themselves  to  in- 
dulge in. 

We  are  a democratic  people,  and  citl- 
Izen  and  soldier,  in  the  simple  way  of 
I this  nation,  have  expressed  to  their 
(visible  head  their  regard  for  the  man, 

| their  honor  of  his  position,  and  their 
(respect  for  themselves. 


^37  r 

ALLEN.  > 

N.  C.  O.  Quarters.  Quartermaster’s  Corral. 

gold  mining.  She  says  the  demand  for 
such  books  has  been  above  the  supply, 
frequently,  in  the  evening.  But  I will 
call  one  or  two  of  my  assistants,  who 
can  tell  you  more  than  I can  about  It.” 
While  the  messenger  was  gone  Mr. 
Putnam  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
available  maps  of  Alaska  were  not 
what  might  be  desired.  He  said  the 
maps  had  been  taken  from  the  Eleventh 
Census  report  and  posted  on  the  walls 
in  the  juvenile  room  as  the  best  there 
was  up  to  date. 

Miss  Doyle  and  Mr.  Chevalier  were 
the  so-to-speak  Alaskan  librarians.  Mr. 
Murdock  of  the  Cataloguing  Depart- 
’frTeiTt  *s  noil  Id,"  hoWeVCr,  D&DrtciucnSu,'  r<5r 


Wheeling  Bits. 


A new  bicycle  tire  consists  of  a hol- 
llow  rubber  tube  Inclosing  a series  of 
(resilient  hoop-shaped  metal  springs  con- 
I nected  by  an  elastic  cord.  A puncture 
| has  no  effect  or.  this  tire. 

A school  to  train  bicycle  racers  Is  soon 
to  be  started  In  France. 

Frenchmen  are  preparing  a monster 


he  has  himself  been  two  years  in  the 
Arctic  region,  far  above  the  Yukon, 
where  he  was  in  connection  with  the 
Point  Barrows  Government  expedition 
some  years  ago.  He  is  pretty  well 
posted  on  topics  relating  to  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  he  mentioned  to  t'he 
Journal  man  that  the  Oapt.  Ray  who 
has  just  been  detailed  to  go  to  the 
gold  regions  and  see  about  setting  up 
a post  there  for  observations  was  the 
same  man  who,  as  Lieutenant,  com- 
manded the  party  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 


Experience  is  said  to  be  the  most 
faithful  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  case 
of  Alaska  would  probably  be  a severe 
one.  But  by  the  assistance  of  this 


scribe  these  regions,  tfhey  are  fficsll 
books  of  travel  or  exploration.” 

"Is  there  any  inquiry  for  books  o 
California  adventures,  or  about  th 
’49ers?” 

”No.  The  descriptions  of  the  countrj 
and  especially  the  books  about  mining 
are  in  most  demand.” 

Miss  Doyle  said  she  had  toad  three  re 
quests  for  such  books  that  morning. 

“Do  the  same  ones  come  frequent] 
or  have  new  readers  appeared  in  cl 
nection  with  the  Alaskan  excitement?' 

We  get  to  know  60  per  cent,  of  th 
regular  readers  in  a short  time.  Ye? 
there  are  new  ones  who  seem  to  hav 
come  to  read  up  on  Alaska.  But  ttoer 
are  others  who  come  regularly  and  wh 
take  up  whatever  subject  is  curren 
talk  or  up  for  a public  discussion.  Th 
latter  are  content  with  more  genera 
reading  about  the  country  and  th 
mines.  A few  of  the  young  men  appea 
much  in  earnest,  as  though  really  a 
work  on  some  scheme,  possibly  to  g 
there  themselves.” 

The  scribe  then  expressed  a desire  t 
see  what  he  would  find  if  he  came  as 
would-be  Alaskan  discoverer  to 1 th 
Library.  Mr.  Putnam  asked  Miss  Doy] 
to  show  him  to  “Alaska  52,"  which  sh 
accordingly  did. 

Away  at  one  end  of  Bates  Hal 
where  the  card  catalogues  are,  there 
a drawer  nearly  full  of  cards,  on  whlc|f 
are  the  titles  of  various  works  on  Alai  1 
ka,  or  some  part  or  connection  of  i 
This  was  where  the  “Alaska  52”  cam 
in.  Here  it  appeared  that  the  Nortf 
west  Territory  was  pretty  well  reprt 
sented,  even  in  cultured  Boston;  a 
least  in  books. 

One  of  the  most  popular  volumes  i I 
the  eleventh  United  States  census  rj 
port,  which  deals  with  Alaska,  and  ha  i 
u.  chapter  on  the  Yukon  district  b 
William  C.  Greenfield,  Perhaps  it  , 
most  remarkable  paragraph  Is  tha  * 
"Mining  cannot  be  called  a success  o 
the  Yukon  up  to  the  present  time. 
(This  was  the  1890  census.)  “Since  th 
first  excitement  in  1886  few  instance 
of  men  who  have  taken  out  of  th 
country  more  than  $2000  as  the  result  o 1 
two  or  even  three  seasons’  hard  wori 
and  privation  are  recorded.” 

This  volume  had  some  good  illustra 
tions.  And  even  as  the  Journal  mai 
turned  from  it  to  something  else, 
young  girl,  just  old  enough  to  escap 
from  the  juvenile  room,  came  up,  an< 
asking  “Are  you  using  this  now?”  be 
gan  eagerly  to  scan  the  illustrations  o 
several  very  homely  but  typical  Alas 
kan  maidens. 


Among  the  books  there  to  be  seen  an 
H.  L.  Aldrich’s  “Arctic  Alaska  and  Si 
berla,”  and  “The  Wonders  of  Alaska, 
by  Alex.  Badlam.  The  latter  book  wa: 
published  In  1891.  The  most  of  the  book: 
were  of  very  recent  date.  M.  M.  Bal 
lou’s  “Summer  Journey  in  Alaska”  wa 
likewise  printed  in  1891.  There  was 
French  work  by  Edmond  Cotteau.  Per- 
haps the  standard  general  work  on  the 
country  is  William  Healy  Dali’s  “Alas 
ka  and  Its  Resources,”  issued  in  1870. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  wrote  a book  about 
the  missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast.  V.  Wilson's  “Guide  to  the  Yukor. 
Gold  Fields,”  from  its  catchy  title,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  In  the  Library, 
It  only  contains  72  pages,  printed  In 
1895.  Frederick  Whymper  is  another) 
author.  Julia  M.  Wright  published  in 
1883  “Among  the  Alaskans,"  a mission 
story.  Issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
Warburton  Pike  took  a trip  down  the 
Yukon  from  the  Pelly  Lakes  in  1896,  and 
has  written  it  up.  He  did  some  pros- 
pecting. Schwatka,  In  1883,  made  a very 
good  trip,  in  which  he  penetrated  the 
Chilkoot  Pass.  This  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Government  publications 
written  by  him..  And  one  of  the  best 
books  on  mining  of  the  year  is  one 
just  out  on  gold  mining  in  Eastern  Si- 
beria, by  a French  author. 

MORE  DEADLY  THAN  BULLETS. 

Frightful  Work  of  the  microbe  in  tho 
Armies  of  the  World. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a widespread 
. impression  that,  in  time  of  war,  the 
enemy  of  the  soldier  is  tw  ’ ■ — - 
goes  to  f ght,  says  the  Lo:l 
Even  in  the  army  this  opinion, 
to  prevail,  and  the  inventor  of  a re: 
practically  bullet-proof  dress  would  to 
hailed  with  Joy  by  any  nation,  thoug' 
it  is  not  on  lecord  that  the  mllitar, 
surgeon  is  treated  with  that  mark  o 
consideration. 

The  truth  is  that  what  decimates  an 
army  is  not  the  bullet,  but  the  mlcrob 
In  the  fiercest  wars  of  modern  times 
only  one-fifth  of  the  recorded  deaths 
could  be  traced  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy; 
the  remaining  80  per  cent,  were  due  b 
disease.  Much  of  the  disease  was 
caused,  of  course,  by  wounds  severe  or 
slight,  but  small  wounds  that  are  ofterf 
fatal  in  the  crowded  military  camp 
would  scarcely  disable  a man  in  civil 
life. 

Generally,  when  an  army  Invades 
new  country  it  suffers  heavily  from  dls 
ease.  And  no  army  has  such  a <1isas 
trous  tale 
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T regret  to  fine!  Mr.  KobbG  peddling 
at  tills  Into  day  the  praise  of  Brahms 
by  Schumann.  When  this  praise  was 
awarded  Schumann’s  mental  condition 
was  a subject  of  anxiety  to  friends  and 
physicians. 

* • • 

And  we  And  again  the  well-worn 
[comparison  between  Brahms  and 
[Browning.  "Both  achieve  dramatic  In- 
tensity through  a terseness  of  expres- 
sion which  at  times  seems  harsh;  both 
are  original;  and  the  works  of  both  are 

i resonant  with  that  deep  baritone  tim- 
bre which  Is  most  characteristic  of 
manhood." 

Browning  “terse"  in  expression!  Me- 
thinks  the  characterization  Is  ludicrous. 
You  might  as  well  call  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book”  a neat  epigram.  Nor  can 
you  with  any  show  of  justice  speak  cf 
Brahms  as  a “terse"  composer.  The 
technique  of  the  man  was  so  highly  de- 
veloped that  he  could  not  be  terse  If  he 
tried;  for  without  the  gift  of  highly 
spon  taneous  melody,  and  apparently  a 
dlsdatner  of  sensuousness,  he  took 
refuge  in  contrapuntal  weaving.  There 
are  few  of  his  more  important  compo- 
sitions that  could  not  be  reduced  ma- 
terially with  advantage  to  the  work  and 
the  listener. 

It  appears  that  the  fugues  in  the  Ger- 
man Requiem  “are  perhaps  the  only 
fugues  composed  since  the  passing 
away  of  the  great  contrapuntists  that 
do  not  wear  perruques."  Does  Mr. 
Kobbe  refer  to  choral  fugues?  I Invite 
him  to  consider  the  double  fugue  In 
Rossini’s  Mass,  fugues  by  Kiel,  Rhein- 
berger,  CGsar  Franck. 

Is  the  last  movement  of  Brahms’s 
4th  symphony  so  marvelous?  "The  va- 
riations bear  the  Brahms  stamp.  Each 
is  characteristic  and  individual,  yet  Is 
obviously  related  aesthetically  to  the 
original  theme."  Rheinberger,  not  to 
mention  certain  Frenchmen,  achieved 
the  same  feat  in  the  passacaglia  of  the 
Sth  organ  sonata,  and  did  not  forget 
the  emotional  element. 

There  is  a discussion  of  Brahms’s 
;ha(  songs.  Mr.  KobbG  begins  by  saying 
■Schubert  was  primarily  a melodist 
* * his  songs  as  a whole,  are  most 
thj  famous  for  their  melodious  beauty, 
nee;  Schubert  was  not  at  all  exacting  in  his 
)4  choice  of  words.”  This  is  all  true;  and 
for  these  very  reasons  Schubert  is  still 
so4  the  hrdt  of  song  writers.  Melody  is 
the  chief,  indispensable  element  of  an 
;:rU  immortal  song.  Nor  is  it  a universally 
mat  accepted  proposition  that  the  text  of  a 
a great  song  should  be  of  high  poetic 
merit.  The  words  should  suggest 
music;  but  they  themselves  should  not 
y be  so  musical  or  so  fine  or  grand  in  ex- 
o|  pression  that  they  distract  from  the 
ila4  music  or  engage  verse  maker  and 
musician  in  deadly  rivalry.  Much  has 
been  done  by  great  melodists  with 
"amore”  and  "doiore.”  A song  should 
not  be  a panorama. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

D’Albert  denies  the  statement  that  he 
will  live  in  Sachsenhausen.  . 

They  did  not  care  at  Leipsic  for  Mas- 
’»■ 1 cagni's  "Zanetto"  and  "William  Rat- 
il  cliff.” 

Mrs.  Schmitt-CsAny,  singer  in  Dres- 
.«  I den,  has  been  invited  to  teach  in  the 
' Landesakademie  at  Budapest. 

A memorial  tablet  has  been  put  on 
the  house  10  Alsterglacis,  at  Hamburg, 
in  which  von  Buelow  lived  from  1S87  to 
1594. 

Robert  Radecke  has  been  chosen  to 
the  chair  in  the  Senate  of  the  Kgl. 
Akademie,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bar- 
giel. 

Karl  Klindworth  has  edited  52  studies 
from  dementi's  “Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum.”  The  edition  is  published  by 

Schott. 

i[  The  poet  of  the  text  of  Brahms’s  song 
"Melne  Riebe  ist  gruen”  put  the  initials 
“F.  S.”  to  his  verses.  He  was  a son  of 
Robert  Schumann. 

Marie  Berg  pleased  at  Groningen  by 
her  singing  in  "Samson”  and  extracts 
from  "The  Mastersingers”  at  the  Hol- 
land Music  Festival. 

A house  in  Vienna  in  which  Mozart 
lived  in  1781  and  composed  his  “Escape 
From  the  Seraglio”  has  been  ornament- 
ed with  a memorial  tablet. 

M.  von  Weinzierl,  a Viennese  com- 
poser, whose  part  songs  are  familiar  to 
the  Apollo  Club  audiences,  has  been 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Roumania. 

De  Sousa,  a Portuguese  baritone, 
has  been  singing  in  opera  at  Berlin. 
His  vocal  effort  is  described  as  raw, 
and  his  dramatic  style  as  naturalistic. 

Peter  Benoit’s  music  school  at  Ant- 
werp has  been  changed  into  a royal 
Flemish  Conservatory.  State,  province 
and  city  w ill  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses. 

Dr.  Julius  Burghold  is  the  editor  of  a 
new  edition  of  Nibelungen  Ring  libret- 
tos published  by  Breitkopf  & Haertel. 
Leitmotives  are  explained  and  added  in 
notation  to  the  text.  The  price  of  each 
libretto  is  one  mark. 

Hugo  Pohle,  music  publisher  and  pam- 
ihleteer,  foe  of  Wagr.er  and  Brahms, 
lied  at  Zurich  June  5.  He  was  obliged 
to  exile  himself  on  account  of  a bitter 
pamphlet  against  Pollini,  the  Hamburg 
opera  manager.  The  charges  made  by 
him  were  never  answered. 

Thomas  Hussey,  bellringer,  of  Leigh 
in  Lancashire,  35  years  of  age,  rang 
the  church  bell  in  honor  of  Queen  Vic- 
[_toria's  long  reign.  He  had  rung  the 


rang  for  the  cdkonation  and  death  of 
William  IV..  aid  for  the  accession, 
coronation,  wedqlng  and  50-year  Jubi- 
lee of  Queen  Victoria. 

They  propose  to  give  next  season  for 
the  first  time  at,  the  Hamburg  Opera 
House  Leoncavallo’s  "La  BohGtne," 
Hungert's  "Odyssaus  Heimkohr." 
Welngartner's  "Genesius,”  Bizet's 
"Maid  of  Perth,"  Goddard’s  "Vivan- 
diGro,”  Chelius’s  “llaschiscb,"  Norder- 
mann’s  "Koenig  Magnus,"  Humper- 
dinck's "Koenlgsklnder”  and  Von  Gold- 
sclimid’s  Trtology  “Gila." 

Leoncavallo's  “La  BohGme”  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  In  Berlin  June 
22.  Mrs.  Herzog,  Naval  and  Hoffmann 
took  the  chief  parts.  Tho  composer 
was  called  out  after  each  act.  Less- 
nutnn  says  the  music  Is  characterized 
by  certain  charming  suggestions  of 
moods  and  fine  Instrumentation,  rather 
than  by  strong  Imagination.  ’ The 
libretto  is  not  favorable  to  music."  The 
opera  will  be  produced  at  Vienna  in  Oc- 
tober. 

M.  Louis  Ganne,  the  well-known  com- 
poser of  popular  music  and  author  of 
the  "PG'-e  la  Victoria”  and  "Lorraine 
Marches,"  has  just  been  charged  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with 
rather  a peculiar  mission.  He  is  to 
proceed  to  British  India,  and  there  on 
the  spot  make  a study  of  popular  Hin- 
doo music,  and  having  replenished  his 
fertile  brain  with  ideas  of  a Hindoo 
tint  come  back  to  Paris  and  transcribe 
the  same.  The  music,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained is  wanted  for  a band  which  Is 
to  play  in  a street  of  an  old  Indian 
city,  which  Is  to  be  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  1900  Exhibition. Daily 

Messenger  (Paris). 

"From  harmony,  from  heavenly  har- 
mony” to  very  earthly  discord  is  often 
a still  shorter  step  than  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  made  with  unusual  violence 
at  the  Standard  Music  Hall  the  other 
night.  The  important  duties  connected 
with  the  euphonium  were  on  that  occa- 
sion intrusted  to  a deputy — not,  how- 
ever, to  any  obscure  individual,  but  to 
one  of  high  connections.  These  were, 
indeed,  his  am  in;  for  on  the  conductor 
demanding  ^ chord  from  him  at  a cer- 
tain stage  of  the  performance  he  re- 
fused to  produce  it,  and  said  that  he 
had  played  at  the  Tivoli  and  other  good 
orchestras.  To  this,  according  to  his 
own  account,  two  replies  were  given; 
the  first  by  the  conductor,  who  ex- 
pressed his  views  by  pulling  faces;  the 
second  by  the  “chucker-out,”  who  tore 
the  musician’s  collar,  his  cuffs  and  his 
tie,  and  threw  him  down  stairs.  Yester- 
day he  applied  to  Mr.  Denman,  stating 
that  he  had  belonged  to  the  band  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  and  that  the  assault 
was  due  to  professional  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  conductor.  A point  which 
the  applicant  did  not  touch  on,  though 
a euphonium  player  might  have  been 
expected  to  mention  it,  is  that  that  in- 
strument is  constitutionally  incapable 
of  producing  a chord,  so  that,  if  the 
facts  were  as  stated,  the  conductor  was, 
to  say  the  least,  exacting.  Mr.  Denman, 
however,  declined  to  help  in  finding  the 
lost  chord,  saying  that  the  applicant 
might  have  a summons  against  the 
"chucker-out”  if  he  wished,  but  that  h| 


h.^rc*  or  tfiFre-he  If  astonishing 
' good;  and  this  gives  hope  for  his  future  | 

He  Is.  we  understand,  a young  man, 
and  we  have  ho  far  tho 

to  hand  of  his  successes  at  \ lenna  and 
elsewhere.  He  comes  hero,  .“L0?!' 
tain,  on  his  own  merits,  and  It  Is  <1  - 
lightful  to  recognize  those  merits  im- 
mediately and  without  hesitation.  It  s 
not  often  that  so  agreeable  a task  » 
possible;  and  the  public  last  night,  be 
I*  recorded,  expressed  Its  approval  wltn- 
out  stint.  Herr  Dipnoi  has  a future. 

The  part  of  Brilnnhllde  was  taken  on 
this  occasion  by  Mme.  Adlnl.  who  is 
bv  no  means  fitted  for  the  part.  She 
sang  occasional  passages  Sweetly,  but  , 
though  she  showed  plenty  of  vigor  sho 
fell  short  of  the  greatness _ of  tho  part  j 
| in  almost  every  particular. 

* [aJ  Lt>  h/Lt 
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“Q"  again  favors  us  with  one  of  his 
inimitable  pastels  in  prose: 

“I  was  seated  on  a bench  under  the 
shade  of  a large  tree  on  Boston  Com- 
mon when  up  came  a Slim  old  Man 
with  a crutch  and  sat  down  beside  Me. 
been  in  the  war,  I presume.  Yes  said 
IIE  with  a Sigh.  You  Must  been  verry  j 
tyoung  when  you  went  to  the  front. 
[No  said  He  it  is  ondly  a few  years  ago. 
not  in  the  United  States  Said  I.  yes 
said  He  and  right  in  Boston,  war  in 
Boston  said  I taken  a good  outline  of 
His  prenologal  apearance  are  you  in 
earnest  yes  said  He  it  come  to  pas  as 
fowlos  there  was  published  leaden  News 
papers  this  advertisement  produsen  a 
Newspaper  Clippen  and  read  as  fow- 
loes  500,000  Mens  white  shirts  50  cents 
each  formerly  Sold  at  $1  50  each  ondly 
one  day  at  the  above  price  just  what  I 
wanted  So  I reached  the  Store  Monday 
at  8 A M there  was  a jam  to  get  in 
but  I squeezed  in  I knew  no  more  I was 
iknocked  down  and  trampled  over  my 
hat  and  stick  was  gone  the  sales  ladys 
was  under  the  counters  for  safety  the 
floor  was  knee  deep  with  shirts  hats 
feathers  hair-pins  and  gloves  pieces  of 
ladies  dresses  collars  etc  two  men 
husled  Me  to  the  fainten  room  where  a 
hat  pin  was  pulled  out  of  My  Knee  the 
Police  ordered  Me  to  get  out  I told 
them  I could  not  haven  no  hat  neither 
stick  they  griped  Me  by  the  collar  and 
put  Me  out  on  the  street  in  two  Min- 
utes and  told  Me  I had  no  bussnes 
there  as  it  was  for  ladies. 


“Do  you  Mean  to  say  they  keep  a 
fainten  room  in  large  dry  good  stores. 
Certnly  they  do  said  He  they  squirt 
person  with  amonia  and  dash  ice 


chucker-out  ii  ne  wisueu,  urn.  maw  - 

would  probably  fail  for  want  of  evi-  water  all  over  your  close,  and  do  you 
dence.  and  there  might  be  another  ver-  Call  that  war  said  I what  else  is  it  I 


Sion  of  the  facts.  " So,  for  that  bar, 
there  is  a rest. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Blackburn  thus  speaks  of  Jean 

Jun^e!l^e'“jfanSfdeedlf^^0e^nk?gfrried  damages  I had  to  pay  $5  for  His  advice 
was  a novelty,  and  it  was  superb.  That  He  said  you  had  No  bushesF-t-here -and- _ 
is  to  dub  it  with  a general  epithet. | j was  lucky  I got  of  so  easy.” 

He  approached  the  part  from  both  the 
aspects  with  which  Wagner  has,  with 
so  supreme  an  art,  invested  it— the 
emotional  and  the  thoughtful.  In  the 
beginning  nothing  could  have  been  more 
agreeably  boisterqus  than,  the  boy  Sieg- 
fried flyng  ovef  the  stage  with  irre- 
sponsible spirits,  and  it  was  most  in- 
teresting to  watch  this  fine  artist  as 
‘the  shades  of  the  prison-house'  begin 
to  close  upon  the  youth,  as  knowledge, 
tragedy,  opposition  and  finally  love  un- 
fold before  his  course.  In.  his  apprecia- 
tion of  these  fine  gradations  of  char- 
acter, in  his  gradual  deepening,  as  it 
were,  into  life,  Jean  de  Reszlce’s  was 
as  true  and  subtly  conceived  a Sieg- 
fried as  one  could  ever  hope  to  see. 

He  never  (lagged;  his  grasp  of  the  part 
was  a victory  of  intellectual  consist- 
ence— he  did  not  slip  away  from  him- 
self, because  lie  had  not  left  a point 
uncertain.  The  thing  was  preconceived 
in  every  respect,  and  therefore  left  not 
a loophole  to  hostile  criticism.  His 
singing  of  the  part,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  included  in  this  general  ap- 
preciation. His  voice  v/as  perfectly  at- 
tuned to  his  dramatic  conception,  not 
so  much  following  it  as  being  embodied 
in  that  conception.  He  sang  in  truth 
with  every  shade  of  emotion,  and  al- 
ways with  the  right  one.  In  the  su- 
preme moments  of  his  part  he  was 


have  been  lame  since  I had  to  hire  a 
hack  to  get  home  to  Somorville  I called 
on  a Lawer  to  see  if  I could  claim 


^ ip  , 

I Although  you  are  in  your  sninlng  days, 
j And  the  tongues  of  the  crowd 
And  of  new  friends  are  glad  with  your 
praise, 

Be  not  unkind  or  proud. 

But  think  of  your  old  friends  the  most; 

Time's  bitter  flood  will  rise. 

And  your  high  beauty  Call  and  be  lost 
For  all  eyes  but  these  eyes. 


Old  Chimes,  having  repeated  these 
lines  to  Miss  Eustacia,  called  her  at- 
tention to  a chicken  making  its  im- 
portant ..a y across  the  yard.  "See  it 
walk  with  its  hands  in  its  pockets.” 


supreme,  in  the  boyish  or  sullen  or  de- 
lighted moments  he  was  just  that.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  we  had 
never  seen  a finer  Siegfried,  for  this 
was  Siegfried  himself,  and  comparisons 
are  here  superfluous."  This  praise 
seems  to  us  hysterical.  Siegfried  is  an 
essentially  Germanic  character,  and 
Max  Alvary,  in  spite  of  his  barbarous 
tone  production  and  hideous  vocal  of- 
lences,  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Ger- 
manic traditions.  Mr.  de  Reszke,  a 
delightful  singer,  is  genteel. 

You  remember  Andreas  Dippel,  the 
tenor  who  sang  here  in  opera  and  con- 
cert He  sang  Siegmund  at  Covent  Gar- 
24'  and  one  cri tic  said  of  him: 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it:  Herr  Dip- 
pel  is  a great  success.  Our  first  impres- 
sions  of  him  the  other  day  in  the  part 
or  Lohengrin  were  amply  confirmed  by 
, wSle^7!und  .in  'Die  Walkure’  last 
night.  His  voice  is  of  an  admirable 
quality— true,  sweet,  and  powerful. 
Moreover,  which  is  even  more  to  the 
point,  it  is  a very  moving  voice;  it  has 
moments  of  exquisite  sympathy  and  slg- 
mfleance.  and  Herr  Dippel  uses  it 
with  a keen  and  rare  intelligence.  In- 
deea,  or  the  tenors  who  have  appeared 
this  season  at  Covent  Garden,  with  the 
exception  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  but  not 
excepting  even  M.  Van  Dyck,  Herr 
Dippel  seems  to  us  easily  to  take  the  | 
first  place.  As  an  actor,  in  this  part  of 
Siegmund  for  example,  he  has  not  yet 
built  for  himself  a solid  foundation.  He 
has  insight,  and  a.t  times — in  a passage  j 


“Yes,”  said  Old  Chimes,  at  the  Por- 
phyry, “I  have  been  on  the  Cape  for 
a few  weeks  with  my  niece,  and  I 
skirted  along  the  Maine  coast  with  the 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  and  the 
Historical  Painter.  We  saw  at  Rock-  j 
land  a remarkable  tribute  to  American 
humor.  As  you  know,  the  Boston  boat  ; 
arrives  at  Rockland  about  4.30  A.  M.  j 
The  passengers  are  cross.  It  is  too 
early  for  breakfast,  and  they  cannot  | 
get  a cup  of  coffee  until  breakfast  is  | 
served;  then  they  must  pay  the  price  j 
of  breakfast  for  a cup  of  coffee;  so  the  I 
prudent  and  thrifty  rush  to  the  wharf  ] 
restaurant  where  excellent  coffee  and 
rolls  are  served.  But  no  one  appears  to 
advantage,  not  even  a night  watchman, 
at  such  an  ungodly  hour.  Well,  we- saw 
at  4.30  A.  M.  a man,  seated  on  the  deck, 
reading,  and  happy,  yes,  hilarious.  He 
laughed  aloud;  from  time  to  time  he 
slapped  his  thigh.  We  asked  for  his 
keeper.  No,  the  laugher  was  unattend- 
ed. The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology, 
who  as  a scientist  has  lost  the  full  i 
aroma  of  etiquette,  looked  ovef  his 
shoulder.  The  man  was  reading  an 
American  comic  paper. 


"By  the  way,  nor  far  from  Rockland 
we  saw  this  sign;  ‘ , opthalmic  op- 

tician.’ What,  pray,  did  the  man  wish 
to  convey?  

“And  there  was  a factory  a few  miles 
beyond  which  gave  forth  such  a stench 
that  a coarse  man  in  the  car  said,  'It 
must  be  an  olfactory.’  I regret  to  say, 
the  Historical  Painter  laughed;  but  he  j 
afterward  avenged  us  by  sketching  him. 


“We  visited  a farm  house  where  the  j 
jwnor  has  already  established  his  grave  , 
stone.  The  stone  bears  his  name,  date  i 
of  birth,  virtues  modestly  related,  a 
text  of  scripture;  and  there  is  a 
space  for  the  dato  of  death.  Ho 
secs  this  stone  whenever  he  crosses 
. the  yard  or  looks  out  of  a window  of 
tho  living-room.  He  told  us  It  made 
him  ’lead  a better  life.’  He  thus  tried 
to  correct  an  Impression — a breathy  im- 
pression—that  it  drove  him  to  drink. 

“He  talked  to  us  about  tho  neighbors. 
’Over  there,’  he  said,  'Is  the  Widow 
Ferguson.  She’s  terribly  lonely,  and 
she’s  got  her  husband  burled  under  the 
door-step.’  Was  this  disposal  a master- 
stroke of  knagging?  Or  was  it  the  be- 
lated revenge  of  a down-trodden  wife? 

“And  in  a cemetery  in  another  county 
we  saw  the  daguerreotype  of  a little 
girl  Inserted  in  a tombstone  so  that 
the  picture  was  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  stone.  ’Twas  about  forty  years 
ago  that  Death  took  her;  but  the  pic- 
ture is  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  first 
the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the 
household.  I tell  you  there  is  a charm 
about  an  old  daguerreotype.  No  photog- 
rapher, professional  or  amateur,  can 
work  such  a charm.  Light  and  chem- 
istry in  former  years  were  more  kind- 
ly disposed  toward  mortals.  I some- 
times think  that  photographers  are 
the  sworn  enemies  of  mankind.  They 
have  taken  terrible  oaths  in  cresset-  j 
lighted  vaults,  to  the  music  of  clank-  I 
ing  chains  and  rattling  bones.  They 
have  sworn  to  caricature  the  race,  re- 
lentlessly, and  at  a high  price.  They 
work  upon  the  vanity  of  man  and 
woman.  How  seldom  is  a photograph  ! 
undominated  by  a pose!  But  there  is 
a modest  softness  in  a daguerreotype.  | 
You  were  foolish  enough  to  carry  the  i 
old  picture  of  your  mother— the  one 
taken  when  it  was  the  custom  for  ; 
.women  to  wear  their  hair  drawn 
smoothly  far  ever  the  forehead  and  half  | 
concealing  the  ears— to  the  photograph-  j 
er.  How  hard,  how  uncompromising,  | 
how  grotesque  the  cards  seem— even  to  ; 
you  whose  eyes  idealize! 


“We  met  a singular  man— he  regis-  | 
tered  his  name  as  Godonll  Nozouski — 1 
who  is  at  work  on  a Dictionary  of 
Proverbs.  He  begins  with  'Good  An- 
heusser  needs  no  Busch.’ 


“The  real  purpose  of  vacation,”  said 
Old  Chimes,  for  he  thought  he  saw 
Mr.  Auger  yawn,  “is  not  to  rest  the 
mind  or  body;  it  is  to  create  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  work;  it  is  also  to 
revive  or  strengthen  friendships.  For 
instance,  I go  away  from  the  club 
early  in  July,  bored  to  death  by  the 
members,  from  the  President  way  down 
to  the  House  Committee.  I wish  to 
forget  that  Jawkins  is  in  existence;  I 
pray  that  I may  never  see  Auger  again; 

I loathe  Dr.  Jiggermann's  stories  of  i 
operations  for  appendicitis;  and  I begin  ! 
to  believe  the  statement  of  a French 
alienist  that  idiots  have  peculiar  aptl-  i 
tude  for  music.  In  a word  I under-  I 
stand  why  Timon  of  Athens  withdrew  I 
abruptly  from  the  400  of  his  town,  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  Society  Editor  | 
of  the  Sunday  Bugle.  Toward  the  mid-  j 
■die  of  August  I am  inclined  to  like  ' 
Jawkins,  and  by  September  I shall 
write  him  a letter.  When  I return  to 
the  city  for  good— for  this  is  only  the 
call  of  an  afternoon— I shall  rush  up 
to  him  and  say,  ‘How  are  you,  old 
man;  I'm  delighted  to  see  you.’  I shall 
then  ask  Auger  to  dine  with  me,  and 
It  Is  not  at  ail  unlikely  that  I shall 
invite  Jiggermann.” 


On  Aug.  10,  1895,  some  one  told  Mr. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  that  the  favorite 
child,  the  one  preferred  and  loved  ab- 
surdly and  unjustly,  In  spite  of  all  the 
heat  of  affection,  fails  dismally  in  life, 
as  by  the  revenge  of  Providence. 

“Mali  Wilder  works  11  hours  a day 
making  boys’  coats,  and  earns  $4  a 
week.  Her  employer  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  her.”  He  can  afford 
to  speak  well  of  her. 

The  Fire  Marshal  has  been  criticised 
unfavorably  ant  at  formidable  length 
by  a ponderous  and  “retired  lawyer,” 
because  he  endeavored  to  find  out  the 
origin  of  the  fire  that  threw  light 
hatefully  upon  the  Barrett  mystery. 
Success,  in  this  case,  Irritates  lawyers 
as  well  as  professional  detectives— so- 
called  because  they  do  not  detect. 


u 


How  stupid  to  live  in  these  little  h- 
when  one  can  have  the  whole  unlvers  —a 
abode.  Human  beings  are  the  queerest  things  , 
in  creation. 

Near  a shy  village  in  Northern 
Africa  is  the  home  of  a Professor  of 
Laziness.  The  loving  mother  who 
would  fain  see  her  son,  the  apple  of 
her  eye,  a graduate  of  the  celebrated  . 
college,  leads  him,  a little  boy,  to  the 
Professor,  who  has  his  chair  in  a gar-  ! 
den  full  of  fruits.  A breeze  comes  up; 
the  fruits  begin  to  fall.  A fig  tumbles 
on  the  cheek  of  the  boy,  who  makes 


* 


10  movement  qf  his  arm  to  ta'ce  the  1 
,,  but  trics  to  draw  It  with  hts 
onxue  He  falls  In  this.  He  then 
nake«  up  his  mind  to  ask  the  Professor 
f Haziness  to  oblige  him  by  rutting  It 
n his  mouth.  Such  Is  the  story  told 
Mr.  Alphonse  Daudet  to  Mr.  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt  Aug.  11.  l^-- 

Xot  long  ago  a clergyman  wrote  as 
follows  to  a crank:  "You  have  two 
llseases-  one  Is  what  the  world  calls 
•onceit.  and  the  other  Is  laziness.  You 
had  better  go  to  work."  If  the  premises 
were  true,  the  consequent  advice  was 
excellent  In  form  and  substance. 


Many  sermons  might  be  founded  on 
this  text.  There  are  men  now  in  Bos- 
ton who  are  out  of  work,  and  burdens 
on  the  backs  of  friends  because  they 
call  conceit  and  laziness.  "dlgnlt>  or 
"Proper  pride."  One  will  not  brook  the 
•bought  of  accepting  any  position  lower 
m that  of  President  or  Secretary,  or 
easurer  of  a company.  He  insists  on 
private  office,  a glass  door  with  an 
individual  sign,  an  elaborate  desk,  and 
Pght  work— signing  something;  or  hear- 
ing men  talk  .about  schemes,  proposi- 
tions to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers. He  knows  how  to  keep  books; 
but  the  work  of  a bookkeeper  for  him— 
perish  the  thought!  And  he  waits  for 
a dignified  position  to  fall  upon  him 
like  a roasted  lark  from  the  sky.  Rela- 
tlves  and  friends  aid  him  while  he 
gapes  in  expectancy. 

“Accepted  the  position.”  As  though 
It  were  a favor  on  his  part  to  take 
work  when  offered.  In  the  countrj 
newspapers  you  read  “Mr.  Zenas 
Graves  has  accepted  the  position  of  | 
soda-water  clerk  at  Eames  and  Cope-  I 
land's.  He  Is  an  artist  in  mixing  cool- 
ing beverages.  He  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.”  And  you  know  at  once  that  | 
Zenas  has  been  hustling  for  a month 
to  get  the  Job.  sitting  on  Eames’s  door 
--<en  bv  sunrise  and  waking  up  Cope- 
land at  midnight.  De  te  tabula,  O Pres- 
ident,  or  Secretary,  or  Profesor,  or  Li-  j 
brarian. 

It  has  been  said  that  sloth  is  the  nat-  | 
ural  condition  of  man.  We  doubt  it.  I 
Savages  sweat  in  the  chase.  The  tramp.  [ 
one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  | 
our  civilization,  is  industrious  in  his 
endeavor  to  abstain  from  work.  The  . 
l.fe  of  Adam,  whose  enjoyment  before 
the  fall  was  not  necessarily  all  beer  and 
skittles  has  undoubtedly  been  overrat- 
(-1  by  the  conceited  and  the  lazy.  "And 
the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put 
him  Into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress 
It  and  to  keep  it.”  Surely  this  runs 
counter  to  the  popular  impression  that 
all  Adam  had  to  do  was  to  hang  by  the 
nose  from  a cherry-tree  and  pick  with 
both  hands. 

The  curse  of  work  followed  the  edu- 
cation of  Adam.  Not  till  he  became 
worldly  wise  did  he  eat  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  education  today  leads 
-many  to  regard  manual  labor  as  a . 
curse  True,  it  is  a false  education,  j 
Many  good  cordwainers.  mechanics, 
sailors,  trappers,  are  conceitedly 
liazy  masquerading  as  lawyers,  doc- 
tors.’  Government  clerks.  There  are 
men  who  persist  in  writing  books;  but 
their  true  field  is  the  cornfield  or  the 
potato  patch. 

The  world  owes  no  man  a living. 
Va-ure  is  the  acrid,  typical  step-moth- 
er rather  than  the  full-breasted,  loving 
mother  of  men.  The  spectacle  of  an 
honest  fellow  fighting  the  elements 
to  support  himself  and  his  family  Is  a 
tragedy  of  grander  proportions  than 
any  -hat  shook  the  Grecian  or  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Thus  may  a street  car 
driver  o'ertop  Hamlet,  and  the  old  man 
answering  the  factory  whistle  eclipse 
King  Lear  or  blinded  Oedipus. 

"Such  a job  is  absurd!  I was  made 
, better  things.  Death  rather  than 
..  menial  poriMon!’’  This  man, 
k “ewever,  does  not  kill  himself.  He  pre- 
en Idleness  He  does  not  call  his  ac- 
ive  inaction  Idleness.  He  would  bo 
hocked  if  you  were  to  say  the  word 
Hazy"  He  Is  simply  waiting  for  "the 
msltton  for  which  he  Is  fitted."  And 
vhlle  he  waits  others  suffer;  his  eon- 
•e'r  feeds  on  sloth;  he  loses  the  ability 
o work;  the  Inclination  was  lost  long 


"h^Tto  use  his  hands  at  carpenters 
tools  at  setting  type;  and  not  until  be 
was  disabled  by  the  poison  from  hospi- 
tals. which  be  walked  ministering  in- 
defatigably  to  wounded  and  dying  sol- 
diers did  "be  lead  a life  of  enforced  in- 
action. How  false,  how  dirty,  then, 
the  charge  brought  against  him  lately 
bv  a genteel  person  condescending  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  Chap  Book! 

There  is  the  laziness  of  the  good-for-  I 
nothing,  who  is  not  fit  to  survive  in  the 
struggle.  There  Is  the  laziness  of  the  | 
man  of  resources,  who  every  now  and 
then  works  incredibly  from  necessity  or 
spurred  ambition.  There  is  laziness 
that  Is  grotesque  and  laughable,  as 
there  are  men  who  are  born  to  play  the 
clown  or  pantaloon  in  the  great  specta- 
cle of  life.  But  there  Is  only  contempt 
for  the  laziness  that  Is  begotten  by  con- 
ceit. Pride  often  drives  men  to  mlghtyj 
deeds.  Arrogance  may  be  a whip  that 
wins  the  laurel.  But  there  Is  no  excuse, 
no  apology  for  the  laziness  of  conceit. 
Such  irritating  impotence  is  a curse  td 
the  family,  a danger  to  the  State.  J 
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Thanks  to  the  fog.  1 do  not  answer  people 
that  displease  me.  1 open  the  mouth  without 
speaking,  and  I yawn  in  their  nose,  as 
though  I had  lost  my  voice. 

Again  there  are  inquiries  concerning 
the  “unpopularity”  of  the  English  na- 
tion. Four  centuries  ago,  shrewd  and 
brave  Philip  de  Commines  thus  con- 
cluded the  seventh  chapter  of  the : tht 
book  of  his  stately  History:  I will 

here  end  my  discourse  of  these  English 
affairs,  till  time  and  occasion  serve  in 

some  other  place,  onely  adding  this,  that 
of  all  nations  in  the  world,  the  English 
men  are  most  desirous  to  trie  their 
quarrels  by  dint  of  sword. 


They  were  evidently  a-talking  in  the 
street-car,  for  lips  were  sucked  In  or 
pouted  eyes  were  rolled;  and  there  was 
the  gloomy  glare  or  the  tacked-on  smile 
of  compulsory  attention.  The  car 
«! topped  A voice  was  heard.  I was 
born  to  Marblehead's  my  native  place. 

Our  friend  the  Publisher  received  the 
following  order  from  a c#izen  of 
peseta  town:  “I  am  a member  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  select  a pU 
to  be  put  on  by  local  talent  here.  We 
want  a play  of  about  eight  characters 
that  will  be  short  and  where  one  o 
the  characters  (a  man)  must  marry  and 
die  and  leaving  a family  and  leaving 
some  life  insurance  in  a fraternf’  ° 
eanlzatlon  which  places  the  family 
beyond  want  and  the  play  to  close  m 
this  manner.” 


It  Ws  strange  to  see  so  many  members 
of  this  Republic  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  manual  labor.  The  house 
painter  at  work  for  you  la  a Swede.  In 
your  factory  you  hear  Canadian  French. 
The  head  milkman  on  your  farm  is  a 
German.  The  boy  that  sella  you  a newa- 
paner  la  a Polish  Jew.  This  la  strange, 
and  It  Is  sinister.  Even  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  learn  a trade. 


ere  1*  a time  to  be  Idle,  as 
time  to  work.  Not  long  ago 
the  great  line  of  Walt.  Whlt- 
afe  and  Invite  my  soul.”  But 
that  yawped  this  line  knew 


Queen  Victoria  is  still  the  queen  of 
prudes.  She  has  forbidden  the  useof 
naked  candle  lights  in  the  guest  cham- 
bers of  the  royal  palaces. 

Jean  Flomont,  a French  conscript  of 
this  year,  was  refused  as  a soldier  be 
cause  the  government  «arehouse* 
po  clothes  that  would  fit  him.  He 
weighs  424  pounds.  At  present  he  • 
a porter  at  the  Central  Markets,  and 
a member  of  the  Corporation  of  Strong 

Men.  

O yes,  Mrs.  Jellaby,  slavery  is  abol- 
ished Possibly  there  Is  traffic  in  ties 
somewhere  in*  Africa,  but  whites t are  , 
all  free,  and  active  wage  earners.  Thus 
for  instance,  in  the  Italian  districts  | 
of  Pontance  and  Caserte  thrifty  p [ 
rents  sell  three  years  of  the  lives  ot  , 
their  children  for  from  $16  to  $20.  Deal- 
ers rc-sell  to  factories  in  Pans  for 
from  $9  to  $13  a month.  The  em 
plover  agrees  to  feed  and  cloUte J*e 
children,  who,  it  is  said  are  treaty 
for  the  most  part,  brutally,  and  house 
in  filthy  promiscuity.  The  condition 
of  these  slaves  Is  more  deplorable  even 
that  that  of  the  white  convict  slaves 
in  Sonthern  States,  and  the  slop-shop 
slaves  in  Northern  States  of  this  glo 

rlous  republic. 

“The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
novel  'The  Christian'  will  consist  of 
50,000  copies,  exclusive  °f  America  and 
the  English  colonies.  It  is  be,1®Y 
this  Is  the  largest  number  ever  printed 
in  one  edition  of  a novel  published  at 
this  price.  The  advance  orders  are 
said  to  be  enormous."  Therefore,  yo> 
see  Miss  Eustacla— therefore  you  see 
that  Mr.  Caine  Is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  living  novelist. 

And  vet  Mrs.  Amanda  M’Kittriek 
Ros  the  luthor  of  “Irene  Iddeslelgh,” 
Is  a dangerous  rival.  So  far  as  sty  e 
* concerned,  we  are  inclined  to  put 
Mrs.  Ros  above  Mr.  Caine.  The  latter 
In  his  boldest  swoop  never  reached  this 
height.  “The  rescued  form  now  opened 
her  eyes,  and  suddenly  a convulsive 
twitch  Shook  her  feeble  frame.  Cast- 
ing her  heavily-laden  orbs  of  blinded 
brilliancy  around  the  cosy  room,  had 
pot  to  be  Informed  by  anyone  wbM 
bad  happened,  she  gasped  Thank 
Heaven  I'm  safe!'  The  husband  of 
Irene  accuses  her  of  ™ 

with  ''slightly  no wy  tufts  during * 
"hideous  period  of  howling  * 


whereas  b^fSre  "the'  Hack  and  glossy-f. 
locks  of  glistening  glory  crowned  my 
brow.”  Yes,  after  Judicious  and  judi- 
cial investigation  we  prefer  Mrs.  Ros 
to  Mr.  Caine.  _____ 

Why  Is  It  that  a man  washes  his 
horse  or  harness  or  a deck  “down, 
but  when  he  goes  to  clean  himself  he 
announces  his  Intention  of  “washing  ; 

up?”  j 

There  are  many  people  who  are  fond 
of  reading  stories  about  animals.  (This  j 
may  account  for  the  wealth  of  Napo- 
leonic literature.)  For  their  benefit  we 
quote  this  paragraph  from  a late  Issue  , 
of  a London  newspaper:  “While  three 
cartloads  of  beehives,  full  of  bees, 
were  being  conveyed  from  Swainton  to  i 
Sherburn,  near  Scarborough,  the  horse  l 
attached  to  the  foremost  cart  stumbled 
on  the  rough  road  and  caused  the  top- 
most hive  to  fall  on  its  hack.  The  bees 
swarmed  on  the  horse,  which  was  stung 
so  terribly  that  It  plunged  and  then 
bolted  The  cart  was  broken,  and  the 
bees  from  the  other  nine  hives  were 
liberated,  and  swarmed  on  the  horse 
and  driver,  literally  covering  them. 
The  animal  now  plunged  so  violently 
that  it  broke  the  harness,  and  then 
dashed  into  a wall  and  killed  itself. 
The  driver  and  a boy  were  so  severely 
stung  that  they  had  to  be  medically 
treated.”  And  yet  Boccaccio  included 
the  keeping  of  bees  among  the  privi- 
leges of  wealth. 

Po  you  realize  the  prevailing  passion 
for  suicide?  It  rages  even  in  animals 
and  children.  The  latest  instance  is 
that  of  a little  girl  in  Rome,  Italy,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  river  because  she 
did  not  pass  her  school  examinations. 

There  rvould  be  much  less  strife  and 
tribulation  in  this  world  if  there  could 
be  a swapping  of  consciousness.  Thus 
Mr.  Heavysage  “cannot  understand 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Golightly.  Of  j 
course  he  cannot;  they  are  as  far  apart 
as  the  poles.  But  if  they  could  exchange 
consciousness  for  an  hour  or  two  they  j 
might  have  ever  afterward  a warm  re- 
gard for  each  other.  Heavysage  would 
say  “We  are  too  much  disposed  to  take 
a dismal  view  of  life;  but  prudence  may 
he  carried  too  far;”  and  Golightly  would 
tell  his  friends  that  such  men  as  Heavy- 
sage are  the  indispensable  ballast  of 
the  world.  Charles  Reade  invented 
many  happy  phrases,  as  "prurient 
prude,”  “sham-sample  swindle.  One 
of  his  most  powerful  sermons  was  built 
on  “Put  yourself  in  his  place.”  How 
difficult  it  is  for  men  or  women  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  other  ways  of  looking 
at  the  universe  than  through  their  own 
eyes.  And  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
two  persons  see  a tree  or  a cloud  exact- 
ly  alike. 


The  Russian  Court  is  made  up  of  he- 
roes and  heroines.  It  listened  to  Kaiser  r 
William's  male-part  song  without  j 
flinching.  Why  does  not  the  Apollo  j 
Club  produce  “Aegir’s  Song?”  The  au-  j 
diences  have  often  shown  bravery,  and 
Mr.  Lang  is  an  intrepid  conductor. 

l ^ v ^ 'J 


Happy  are  they  who  can  say  simply  of  a 
beautiful  thins.  "Here  is  something  that  is 

beautiful.”  _____ 

H C.  B.  writes:  ‘‘Your  sermon  on 

conceit  and  laziness  brought  to  mind 
a story  told  me  by  a brother  clergyman 
who  lives  in  a Western  town.  There 
was  a farm  hand  known  throughout 
the  county  as  the  incarnation  of  sloth. 

His  name  was  locally  proverbial.  A 
shiftless,  incorrigibly  idle,  illiterat  , 
stupid,  worthless  fellow.  One  day  to 
the  amazement  of  all  he  announced  his 
intention  to  become  a Preacbey,  The_ 
Elder  said:  'What  led  you  to  this  re 

solve?'  The  fellow  answered  Last 
week  I was  snoozing  on  a side  hill  an 
I looked  up  in  the  -sky  and  saw  he 
letters  P.  C.  with  a kind  of  a ring 
round  ’em;  and  I thinks  they  meant 
•Preach  Christ.'  The  Elder  stared  at 
the  seer  a minute  and  then  put  this 
question:  ‘Young  man,  did  It  occur 

to  you  that  those  letters  might  have 
meant  Plant  Corn? 

“Yes,”  said  Old  Chimes,  as  he  tried 
to  move  a mosquito  from  his  hand 
without  pain  by  blowing  on  it,  les,  it 
is  a sad  sight  to  watch  the  gradual 
downfall  of  a respectable  family,  i 
have  been  acquainted  with  three  gyr- 
ations of  the  Sprlgglns  stock  The 
grandfather  was  a bookkeeper  tb 
father  was  a bookbinder,  and  the  un- 
fortunate son  is  a bookseller. 

“Francis  Schlatter,  the  healer  who 
has  taken  the  name  of  the  origins, 
has  procured  a license  to  rnarry  the 
widow  of  the  inventor  of  the  Ferris 
Wheel.”  Wheels  within  wheels. 

A writer  who  expresses  his  opinions  j 
in  the  Bt.  James’s  Gazette  says;  Golf 
is  the  only  first-class  game  at  which 
cheating  is  at  all  easy-supposing,  of 

I nled^by  lhaatcadhdy  ;P  anydr  . 

i Sift'  cheat.  j 

in  only  accepted  belief  that,  the  vast  | 


wujui.w  "of  golf  players  belong  to  a 
class  which  Is  Incapable  of  cheating— 
at  all  events  out  of  business  hours. 

1 am  sorry  to  have  to  express  the  de- 
liberate  conviction  that  the  belief  In 
the  honor  and  honesty  of  golfers  has 
very  unsubstantial  foundation  In  fact. 

I have  golfed  for  a number  of  years 
over  all  kinds  of  greens,  and  with  all 
sorts  of  people;  and  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions I have  been  driven  to  strongly 
suspect  my  opponent  of  cheating,  and 
on  many  occasions  I have  positively 
detected  him  In  so  doing. 

This  reminds  us— the  word  golf  is 
the  only  connecting  link— of  a dialogue 
heard  latelv  near  a high  bunker. 

Mr.  X. — “There’s  Mrs.  Trotters;  do 
you  think  she’s  pretty?  I knew  her 
when  she  was  Miss  Lamb,  10  years 
ago.  I used  to  take  her  out  driving, 
tmt  now  she  doesn't  speak  to  me. 

Miss  Z.— “Why?” 

Mr.  X.— “I  suppose  because  I used 
to  take  her  out  driving.” 

You  remember  the  case  of  unfortunate 
Mrs  Samuelson,  who  was  burned  to 
death  by  the  explosion  of  a petroleum 
hair  wash.  You  would  suppose  natur- 
ally that  women  would  shun  this  wash. 
But  Dr.  Spencer,  of  the  County  Council, 
told  the  Coroner’s  jury  that  since  the 
accident  the  business  of  two  hairdress- 
ers who  use  the  wash  has  increased 

greatly.  __ 

Higgins,  the  haberdasher,  had  an  un- 
pleasant experience  yesterday.  He  nar- 
rated It  to  us  as  we  were  examining  his 
latest  importation  of  chaste  cravats. 

“I  have  a very  treacherous  memory  for 
names.  One  of  my  most  valuable  clients 
was  here  this  morning,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I could  not  place  him.  I had  a 
happy  thought.  After  he  had  given  his 
order— and  he  has  excellent  taste— I 
emiled  and  said,  ‘Pardon  me.  sir,  but  I 
am  never  quite  sure  how  you  spell  your 
name.’  He  answered,  'J-O-N-E-S.’  " 

You  read  with  pleasure,  no  doubt,  the 
Finghlarly  interesting  account  in  Mc- 
Clure's Magazine — we  think  it  was  in 
McClure’s— of  the  Explosives  Company 
factory.  You  wondered  at  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  guard  against  accident, 
you  marveled  at  the  patient  man  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  watch  a thermometer; 
you  felt  a desire  to  see  the  beautiful 
and  vivacious  women  who  coquetted 
there  with  death.  By  a curious  coinci- 
dence the  number  of  the  magazine  was 
issued  almost  synchronously  with  the 
report  of  Colonel  A.  Ford  on  the  ex- 
plosion of  nitro-glycerine  that  took  place 
in  the  final  washing-house  at  that  fac- 
tory Feb.  24,  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  six  of  the  employes.  “Whatever 
may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  dis 
a.ster  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
company  or  any  ot  the  workpeople,  in 

respect  of  it.” 

Two  negro  clergymen,  seated  in  a 
West  End  car,  were  talking  loudly  con- 
cerning spiritual  things.  Finally  one 
said;  “I  want  to  see  the  Dead  Sea.” 
“So  do  I,”  said  the  other;  “but  why 
do  you  suppose  they  call  It  the  Dead 
Sea?”  Long  pause.  The  one  with 
spectacles  broke  the  silence:  “Perhaps 

because  the  Ribbur  Jordan  buries  it- 
self in  the  Dead  Sea.” 


What  was  the  result  of  the  agita- 
tion of  Parisian  waiters  of  high  and 
low  degree  against  the  tip  system? 
According  to  Mr.  Grulet,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  association,  the  tipping 
system  in  cafe,  restaurant,  and  bar. 
dates  from  the  Exhibition  of  1867;  be- 
fore that  the  waiter  received  a sala- 
ry. “Since  then  the  pourboire  has  be- 
come a bit  In  the  jaws  of  the  garcon 
and  a spur  for  the  sides  of  his  client. 
The  proprietor  says  ‘I  shall  give  > ou 
no  salary;  the  public  will  give  you 
tips,  and  you  will  pay  me  for  the 
privilege  of  receiving  those  tips.'  Hence 
the  revolt  of  the  waiters  and  the  nail- 
ing of  the  napkin  to  the  mast.  The 
pourboire  was  called  in  earlier  French 
•le  vin  du  valet’;  the  waiters  are  now 
telling  the  patron,  ‘We  are  not  your 
valets,  and  we  want  no  more  of  your 
deadly  wine.'  ” We  regret  to  say  the 
odious  practice  of  tipping  is  growing 
steadily  in  Boston,  and  it  is  they  who 
can  least  afford  it  that  give  with  an 
air  of  bravado  the  heaviest  tips. 


ill 
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T shall  go  with  the  rest,  we  have  satisfaction. 

I have  dreamed  that  we  are  net  to  be  changed 
so  much,  nor  the  law  of  us  changed ; 

I hate  dreamed  that  heroes  and  good  doers 
shall  be  under  the  present  and  past  law. 
And  that  murderers  and  drunkards  and  liars 
shall  be  under  the  present  and  past  latt  : 
For  t have  dreamed  that  the  law  they  are 
under  now  is  enough. 

In  the  little  town  they  call  old  Bixby 
the  tavern-clock.  Prohibition  is  sup- 
posed to  rule,  but  more  than  one  bar 
Is  open  from  6 in  the  morning  till  L 
at  night.  Loungers  sit  nearly  all  day 
In  rocking  chairs  near  the  spittoons 
of  the  tavern  office.  When  they  see 
old  Bixby  enter  they  know  that  It  is  9 
o'clock  and  that  he  Is  after  his  second 
tlrlnk.  He  enters  with  set  face,  de- 
termined jaw,  hurrying  feet.  He  does 
wish  to  lalk:  he  does  not  propose 


Ho  swap  stories'  or  play  , cards;  he  Is 
after  whisky.  He  goes, 
walks  straight  to  the  bar.  There  Is  no 
conversation.  The  barkeeper  without  a 
word  hands  out  a bottle  and  a gluss. 
Old  Bixby  does  not  even  wipe  his  lips. 
He  leaves  the  tavern.  When  he  next 
appears  the  longers  do  not  feel  obliged 
to  look  at  the  clock  hands.  They  know 
It  is  half-past  ten.  Noon  Is  similarly 
announced,  and  time  Is  thus  told  till 
late  at  night.  Old  Bixby  brings  with 
him  a dog  that  looks  like  an  animated 
idoor  mat.  .If  the  master  stops  a 
moment  to  answer  a business  question, 
the  dog.  close  to  his  heels,  moans 
feebly.  He  is  impatient  for  the  bit  of 
Sausage  that  old  Bixby  will  throw  him 
Xrom  the  liy-harussed  plate. 


There  was  a day  when  old  Bixby 
owned  a livery  stable  and  drove  a 
•thriving  trade.  He  held  office.  Young 
fellows  looked  up  to  him.  Now  his 
once  despised  rival  has  taken  away  the 
business,  and  old  Bixby,  with  his 
patriarchal  beard,  drives  the  tavern 
stage  to  and  from  the  landing.  Old 
Bixby  is  now  the  tavern  clock. 


The  drunkenness  in  a strictly  prohibi- 
tion country  town  is  peculiarly  sordid. 
There  Is  no  plausible  conviviality; 
there  Is  no  mistaken  but  genuine  good 
fellowship.  Stolid  men  with  stupid 
or  sullen  faces  walk  across  the  tavern 
office  in  search  of  whisky.  They  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
They  are  headed  straight  for  a bottle, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  diverted  from 
their  inexorable  purpose.  And  these 
same  men.  obedient  to  wifely  wish,  or 
fearing  some  vague  social  ostracism, 
vote  with  the  sincere  and  ithe  sober 
at  the  polls  for  prohibition.  This  duty 
they  perform;  and  from  the  polls  they 
go  straight  to  the  tavern. 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  tells  a story  at 
the  expense  of  Mgr.  Monnier,  Bishop 
of  Lydda,  who  performed  lately  the 
funeral  ceremony  over  an  old  friend, 
the  Abb6  Pruvost,  Vicar  General  of 
the  Arch-Diocese  of  Hazebrouck.  In 
his  speech  at  the  grave  the  Bishop 
insisted  strenuously  upon  the  charity 
of  his  departed  friend.  He  told  the 
mourners  that  the  Abb6  had  entered 
the  church  a poor  man;  that  during  his 
life  time  he  always  divided  what  little 
he  had  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate; 
that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  The 
next  day  the  Bishop  received  a let- 
ter from  the  Abbe's  lawyer,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  Abbe  had  willed 
him  450,000  francs,  and  that  six  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  came  in  for  150,000 
francs  apiece.  The  Abbe  left  in  all, 
therefore,  a fortune  of  1,350,000  francs. 
The  poor  of  his  curacy  must  have 
Ibeen  comfortably  off  during  the  Abbe’s 
(life  time,  if  the  Bishop’s  statement 
•were  true.  

Staying  at  a summer  inn  or  board- 
ing house,  you  are  convinced  that  lit- 
tle children  are  born  -with  vocal  chords 
and  lungs  of  full  size.  Grown  men 
u.i<i  r*©t  moko  cl  ffroatar  racket,  ev.;r? 

if  they  were  in  the  hands  of  accom- 
plished torturers.  And  what  if  these 
chords  and  lungs  were  develonejf 
gradually  as  the  children  reached 
(maturity? 

The  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  is 
responsible  for  this  paragraph.  “A 
literary  Bohemian  is  at  work  on  a great  : 
naturalistic  novel,  says  a,  French  paper. 
'The  Marchioness,’  he  writes,  ‘became 
as  white  as  a shirt.’  Glancing  that  very 
moment  at  his  own  wristbands  he  Is 
seized  by  a scruple,  and  adds— ‘whiter 
even  than  a shirt.’  ” 

Senator  Jones,  it  appears,  has  been 
misunderstood.  He  believes  in  an  "hon- 
est dollar  as  strongly  as  any  man.”  He 
is  willing  to  do  anything  to  establish 
an  “honest  dollar.”  Thus  does  he  re- 
mind us  of  the  deacon  in  Northern  Ver- 
mont who,  summing  up  the  virtues  of 
his  wife  after  her  funeral,  said  to  a 
neighbor:  "We  never  had  but  one 

quarrel,  and  that  we  compromised.  She 
wanted  to  sleep  in  linen  sheets,  and  I 
wanted  to  sleep  in  cotton.  We  com- 
promised on  cotton.” 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  his  new  book,  tells  this 
story.  "An  eminent  Chancery  prac- 
titioner, afterwards  a Vice  Chancellor, 
oh  being  informed  on  one  occasion  that 
the  actual  suitor  in  a litigation  wished 
to  attend  consultation,  roughly  forbade 
his  doing  so,  saying,  ‘I  will  have  no 
flesh  and  blood  in  my  chambers.’  ” 


On  Aug.  14,  1895,  Mrs.  Alphonse  Dau- 
det  told  of  an  old  aunt  who  slept  in  the 
room  next  her  room,  and  who  every 
evening  recounted  all  the  doings  of  the 
day  to  the  portrait  of  her  husband  dead 
years  before. 


Two  years  ago  tomorrow  Mr.  Daudet 
rid  the  Count  Montesq.uiou — the  Count 
who  fought  lately  a duel  with  Mr.  de 
ROgnier— wore  talking  about  precious 
stones.  Superstitious  Daudet  said  that 
j precious  stones  are  dangerous,  male- 
ficent. Then  Montesquiou  toLd  this 
I story.  Lord  Lytton  was  very  fond  of 
the  Countess  Grcffuihe.  He  left  her  a 
| beautiful  stone,  curiously  engraved.  The 

/ 


— , who 

took  the  stone  to  a mage.  He  advised 
her  to  rid  herself  of  it  Immediately, 
otherwise  she  would  die  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Lytton.  The  Countess 
jumped  Into  her  carriage,  was  drlvon 
to  the  Seine,  and  threw  the  stone  Into 
the  river.  “Ever  since.”  said  Montes- 
quiou,  "the  Seine  has  been  very  bad  for 
Parisian  health. ’■  ■ 
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~lBODTlUSi(T“ 

Two  Opinions  on  the  Cov- 
ent Garden  Season. 


The  Scandinavian  Festival- 
Tinel’s  New  Oratorio. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers- 


The  London  opera  season  closed  July 
28.  At  the  beginning  there  was  grum- 
, bling,  such  as  has  been  heard  in  Boston. 
It  was  wrong,  inexcusably  wrong  for  a 
singer  to  be  sick;  the  chorus  needed 
washing:  the  casts  were  not  always 

"ideal,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  season  is  over.  "London  practi- 
cally rests  from  music  for  a while. 
Even  in  Paradise  there  was  silence  for 
the  s/pace  of  half  an  hour,  and  it  is  not 
surp/rlsing  that  a mortal  city  should 
ceafe  to  sing  and  hearken  to  singing  for 
a month  or  two.” 

* * * 

And  what  is  the  opinion  pronounced 
by  the  two  men  to  whom  we  are  ac- 
clustomed  to  listen,  Messrs.  Blackburn 
Mnd  RuncimanV 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  inclined  to  be  cheer- 
ful. He  pronounces  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke 
as  Siegfried  "to  be  as  nearly  as  any 
mortal  can  be  the  ideal  of  the  part;”  an 
opinion  to  which  we  cannot  add 
"Amen.”  He  pats  Dippel  and  Alvarez 
and  Van  Dyck  impartially  on  the  back. 
He  likes  Emma  Fames  and  Z41ie  de 
Lussan.  “Miss  Brema  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  looked  like  carrying 
everything  before  her,  tut  excellent  as 
her  power  and  sincerity  are.  she  rather 
lessened  that  impression  by  a fatal  ex- 
aggeration which  in  the  end  even  af- 
fected her  vocal  achievement.”  Mr. 
Blackburn  thinks  that  Mr.  Bispham  has 
made  an  immense  stride  on  the  road 
toward  perfection,  and  he  admires 
Renaud,  “whose  exquisite  and  subtle 
method  seems  to  have  caught  in  its 
fullness  the  qu'asi-prophetlc  mantle  of 
M.  Maurel.” 

"So  it  ends;  and,  looking  back,  one 
( cannot  doubt  of  its  genuine  success 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain  that,  with  the  pe- 
culiarly handicapping  conditions  under 
which  Covent  Garden  works  during  so 
! short  a season,  an  absolute  standard  of 
| peifection  had  been  reached.  In  the 
course  of  a few  remarks  upon  that  sea- 
son we  may  be  able  to  show  where  de- 
fects have  crept  in,  and  with  how  sin- 
gular an  ease  they  may  be,  to  a large 
extent,  avoided;  but  this  much  we  think 
cannot  be  denied,  that  if  you  weigh  the 
merits  of  the  last  two  months’  work  at 
Covent  Garden  against  the  defects  you 
will  have  as  a final  result  a record  of 
great  and  sometimes  surprising  suc- 
cess. On  the  whole,  there  is  this  to  be 
said— that  the  season  has  been  alive 
and  vital.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
which  could  be  called  essentially  list- 
less. Night  after  night  a general  im- 
pression of  effort,  of  struggle,  of  am- 
bition was  apparent,  and  to  say  so 
much  is  to  say  that  in  the  hands  of 
artists:  so  capable  as  those  who  have 
accounted  for  the  opera  season  this 
year  much  really  great,  really  intelli- 
gent and  extremely  satisfactory  work 
has  been  done.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Runciman  is  not  so  easily  de- 
lighted. His  summing  up  is  worthy  of 
full  quotation  and  serious  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  read  with  special  profit 
by  opera  managers. 

“The  season  is  practically  dead.  I 
wish  to  say  a few  words  concerning  its 
unhappy  career  by  way  of  a requiem. 
It  came  into  the  world  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  we  all 
wished  it  well.  But  on  the  very  first 
night  it  made  a lamentable  mistake 
(fancy  beginning  the  season  of  ’97  with 
’Faust’!);  it  staggered  from  blunder  to 
blunder,  and  only  toward  the  end  of 
Its  time  has  it  shown  any  sign  of  abil- 
ity to  walk  steadily  on  its  feet.  Its  am- 
Ibitlons  were  higher  than  the  ambitions 
tot  any  previous  season,  and  it  has  been 
less  successful  than  any  season  I can 
remember  in  the  attainment  of  its  am- 
bitions. The  management  had  magnifi- 
cent chances,  and  it  has  thrown  them 
all  away  with  a most  exasperating 
recklessness.  It  gave  one  really  first- 
rate  performance — that  of  ‘Tristan’;  it 
allowed  an  obtuse  conductor  and  an 
obstinate  gasman  to  weaken  the  effect 
of  Jean's  wonderful  singing  in  ‘Sieg- 
fried’: it  allowed  gasman,  stage  man- 
ager and  the  silly  Italian  who  played 
the  minor  characters  to  prevent  a repe- 
tition of  last  year’s  success  with  ‘The 
Mastersingers.’  So  that  - no  big  boom 
was  made  with  Wagner,  although  one 
of  the  bigeest  booms  of  recent  times 


itlcablo  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  Next,  the  management  took 
Mozart  In  hand.  and.  daUrrtlMd  that 
wo  should  hoar  pure  Moza A-Mozarl 
nndeflled  by  the  touch  of  the  mounte 
bank  Costa— it  bought  d now  si t of 
parts  of  ’Lo  Nozzo  di  Figaro.  Ami 
then,  wildly  Incredible  as  It  may  seem. 
It  actually  permitted  those  new  parts 
to  be  cut  down  to  fit  a 
from  Bevlgnanl's— a score  containing  all 
the  Stupid  and  Impudent  cuta  and  alter- 
ations Of  several  generations  of  d^ am 
lng-master  conductors!  W hether  tna 
syndicate's  money  was  ^ 
cd  on  new  parts  of  'Don  Giovanni, 
bought  only  to  be  spoiled  in  this  waj , 
Is  more  than  I can  say;  but.  at  any 
rate,  ’Don  Giovanni  was  given  In  pi  etty 
much  the  hacked  and  mangled  vondl- 
tlon  of  former  years.  Excellent  artists, 
an  excellent  barn!  and  piles  of  money 
were  wasted,  simply  because  there  was 
no  one  at  Co  vent  Garden  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  see  that  dull-witted  con- 

Iductors  were  not  allowed  to  handle  Mo- 
zart as  he  was  handled  fifty  years  ago, 
some  one  to  see  that  Mozart  was  played 
as  any  accurate  score  shows  he  should 
i bo  played.  It  Is  only  too  apparent  that 
the  dilettante  syndicate  was  overawed 
by  traditions;  that,  knowing  little  < f its 
business,  it  allowed  itself  to  be  per- 
I suaded  into  artistic  sins  by  people  who 
knew  less  of  their  business  than  it  did. 

I Both  Wagner  and  Mozart  were  spoiled 
for  want  of  a strong  man  with  the  craft 
of  stage-management  at  his  finger  ends 
and  a wholesome  contempt  for  the 
Costa- Ardlti-Bevignanl-Randegger  tra- 
ditions. Whether  the  syndicate  will 
continue  its  efforts  next  year  to  keep 
moribund  Italian  opera  from  the  final 
descent,  I have  not  heard;  but  if  it  in- 
tends to  try  again  I hope  It  will  have 
the  sense  either  to  get  a competent  man 
who  will  direct  the  artistic  policy  as 
cleverly  as  the  business'  policy  is  now 
directed.  If  It  cannot  get  such  a man 
ready  educated,  then  let  it  find  some  one 
and  send  him  abroad— to  Paris,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Bayreuth— to  learn  the  business. 
One  strong  man  with  brains  is  all  that 
is  needed.  I don’t  say  he  could  possibly 
secure  as  good  performances  on  the 
wretched  Covent  Garden  stage  as  can 
be  secured  at  Bayreuth  or  even  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris  hut  there  is  a 
large  number  of  faults  he  could  elimi- 
nate at  once.  Here  are  a few  points  he 
might  look  after;  (1)  New  scores  and 
parts  of  all  the  stock  operas  should  be 
purchased;  the  operas  which  are  too 
long  should  be  shortened  by  the  omis- 
sion of  whole  numbers — not  of  three 
bars  here  and  five  bars  (“here  in  the 
Costa  way— no  number  essential  to  the 
intelligibility  of  the  story  being  omit- 
ted. (2)  The  principals  should  be  com- 
pelled to  settle  every  difficult  point, 
every  dispute,  at  rehearsals,  leaving 
nothing,  as  so  many  things  are  left  at 
present,  in  the  happy  faith  that  It  ‘will 
be  all  right  tonight.’  (3)  A principal 
who  ‘fluffs’  his  or  her  rival,  or  comes 
down  to  the  footlights  at  the  wrong 
moment  (the  right  moment — which  sel- 
dom occurs — to  be  decided  by  the  stage 
manager  at  rehearsal),  or  does  ‘busi- 
ness’ not  arranged  for  at  rehearsal,  or 
accepts  an  encore,  should  be  first 
warned,  and,  on  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, dismissed.  (4)  The  chorus  should 
be  washed,  the  male  portion  shaved, 
and  the  whole  attire  In  something  more 
soothing  to  the  eye  than  the  present 
linheard-of  collection  of  rags  and  tat- 
ters; it  should  be  rehearsed  and  taught 
all  the  ‘business,’  and  every  one  should 
be  remorselessly  dismissed  who  fails  to 
do  the  business  at  the  performance, 
j (5)  The  working  of  the  scenery  should 
be  rehearsed  as  carefully  as  any  other 
part  of  the  opera;  every  man  should  be 
given  his  post  and  fined  If  he  leaves  it; 
(the  present  electric  bells  and  boat- 
swains’ whistles  which  so  delight  the 
heart  of  Mancinelli  should  be  replaced 
by  a more  peaceful  mode  of  communica- 
tion— for,  after  all,  the  scene-shifters 
are  not,  or  are  not  supposed  to  be,  fast 
asleep  and  in  need  of  so  rude  an  awak- 
ening. (6)  The  lighting  arrangements 
also  are  sadly  in  want  of  revision. 
Some  inspired  idiot  put  a row  of  elec- 
tric lamps  amongst  the  footlights,  for- 
j getting  that  with  them  any  gradation 
j of  the  light  is  impossible,  an  lncandes- 
j cent  lamp  not  being  a thing  you  can 
I|  turn  up  or  down  gradually,  like  a gas- 
| jet.  The  electric  lamps  should  be 
| thrown  onto  the  nearest  dust  heap; 

I proper  gas  lights  should  be  put  in,  and 
the  gasman  should  be  taught  how  to 
manage  them.  Finally,  the  voice  of  the 
prompter  should  either  be  tuned  or  for- 
ever stilled.  It  has  been  a peculiar  ex- 
asperation this  season,  and  I am  cer- 
tain that  but  for  the  danger  of  hitting 
some,  comparatively  innocent  tenor  or 
pnma  donna,  disporting  him  or  herself 
near  the  footlights,  some  enraged  critic 
v.ould  have  tried  before  now  to  shoot 
away  the  prompter's  box  and  all  that 
it  contains.  If  the  singers  knew  their 
parts  this  constant  prompting  would 
be  unnecessary.  These  things  are  just 
the  beginnings  of  a good  performance; 
when  they  are  attended  to  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  giving  artistic  representations 
will  have  to  be  thought  of;  but  I fancy 
most  of  us  would  be  so  happy  to  see 
the  elements  rightly  done  that  it  would 
be  a long  time  before  we  complained  of 
the  absence  of  the  higher  refinements.” 

• * « 

The  chorus  at  the  recent  Music  Fes- 
tival at  Stockholm  was  made  up  of 
456  Sw’edish  singers,  101  Danes,  98  Nor- 
wegians— 655  In  all.  There  was  an  or- 
chestra of  130.  Among  the  works  of 
the  Swedish  composers  represented 
there  were  the  Symphony  in  G minor, 
F.  Bcrwald;  Overture,  "Drapa,”  by  A. 
Rubenson;  Missa  Soiemnis,  by  Soeder- 
man;  Orchestral  suite,  '.'Gustavs 
Wasa,”  by  M.  Hallen;  Cantata,  "Isloss- 
ning,”  by  J.  Josephson;  Oratorio,  “The 
Birth  of  Jesus,”  by  L.  Norman;  Con- 
certo for  piano  and  orchestra  by  W. 
Stenhammer,  and  Concerto  for  violin 
and  orchestra  by  Dente. 

The  Norwegian  composers  were  thus 
represented:  Symphony  in  D,  by 

Svendsen;  Symphonic  poem,  “Asgards- 
reien,”  by  Ole  Olson;  Cantata.  “The 
Captive,"  by  Johan  Selmer;  “Bergliet.” 
by  Grieg,  and  an  orchestral  suite  by 
Jver  Holter. 


Among Tfie'Danlsh  works  we 
cantata  ’’Baldur’s  Dream"  and 
Symphony:  Cantata  "Vrolvc*ns  » 

doin’’  for  mu-lc  voices  and  orchestra,  hy 
J.  I’.  13.  Hartmann;  Overture  "Expe- 
dition of  Warriors  in  the  North”  by 
Emil  Hartmann  and  the  Cantata  “Ka- 
lanus"  by  C.  F.  E.  Hornomann. 

Three  concerts  of  chnmher  music  were 
given.  The  Danes  contributed  a string 
quartet  by  Carl  Nielsen;  Gade’s  violin 
I sonata  In  D minor;  several  old  madri- 
gals. The  Norwegians  represented  were 
Klndlng  (violin  sonata  in  C) : Alnaes 

(suite  for  violin  and  piano);  Grieg 
I (string  quartet),  and  Svendsen  (string 
quintet).  Swedish  composers  wore  F. 
Berwald  (quartet  In  E flat);  Louis  Nor- 
man (sextet  for  piano,  two  violins,  two 
altos  and  ’cello). 

.*. 

The  Brussels  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  as  follows 
July  25  concerning  the  first  perform- 
ance at  Brussels  of  Tlnel’s  musical  j 
drama.  "Sainte  Godelive.”  Mr.  Soubro  j 


was  the  conductor.  The  solo  parts  were 
taken  by  Mrs.  Raunay,  Mrs.  FeltesBO, 
Mrs.  FrlohO,  and  Messrs.  Seguin,  Van- 
dergoten  and  Disy. 

“Why  the  Salle  dcs  Fetes  at  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  not  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnale,  was  chosen  for  this  musical 
event  is  hard  to  imagine,  inasmuch  as 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Salle  dos 
Fgtes  are  simply  atrocious.  The  com- 
poser of  this  musical  drama  is  Edgard 
Tinel  of  Malines,  the  author  of  ’St. 
Francois,’  and  several  other  works. 
The  libretto  has  been  translated  from 
the  original  Flemish  into  French  by 
M.  Antheunis.  Tinel’s  theme  Is  essen- 
tially Wagnerian,  as  he  uses  symbol- 
ism as  the  basis  of  his  work.  Sainte 
Godelive  Is  a saint  of  Gallo-Roman 
descent,  in  whom  Christianity  has  con- 
quered all  worldly  desires,  leaving  duty 
as  her  only  aim  in  life.  There  is  Ber- 
Jtholf  from  the  North,  a sensual  bar- 
barian, to  whom  Godelive  is  married, 
and  the  union  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  mystic  middle  ages.  The  com- 
poser has  succeeded  admirably  in  ex- 
pressing the  weird  and  religious  ele- 
ment in  the  action  of  the  drama,  and 
every  line  is  most  truly  interpreted  by 
the  music,  which  is  grand  and  at  times 
exquisitely  delicate.  Mdme.  Rauney 
did  justice  to  the  role  of  Godelive,  and 
Seguin  was  in  his  usual  splendid  form 
as  Bertholf.  This  has  been  the  first 
musical  sensation  here  since  the  pro- 
duction of  ’Fervale.’  ” 

Tinel’s  “St.  Francois,”  which  has 
been  given  repeatedly  in  German  towns 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  per- 
formers and  audience,  is  known  in  Bos- 
ton only  by  a sadly  mutilated  version, 
sung  by  the  Cecilia,  and  led  without 
understanding  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Smareglia  has  finished  a new  opera, 
“Falena.” 

Paul  Vidal  is  at  work  on  a new  op- 
era, "Blanchefor.” 

Otto  Loshe  has  finished  a new  opera, 
“Der  Prinz  wider  Willen." 

Alfred  Gruenfeld  is  now  professor  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Saint-Saens  has  been  invited  to  give 
a series  of  concerts  in  Scandinavia. 

Mrs.  Gorlenko-Dolina,  a Russian 
singer,  made  a favorable  impression  in 
Berlin. 

No  first  prize  in  organ  playing  was 
given  this  year  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. 

Olive  Laffont,  director  of  the  opera  at 
Nice,  died  lately  at  Vichy.  He  was 
63  years  old. 

A new  opera,  "Die  Grille,”  by  Jo- 
hannes Doebber  of  Gotha,  will  be 
brought  out  at  Leipsic. 

Miss  Picard  made  a successful  debut 
last  month  at  the  Paris  Opera  as  Val- 
entine. She  is  said  to  be  a true  "Fal- 
con.” 

The  receipts  of  the  Paris  Opera,  1896- 
1897,  were  3,155,544  francs.  The  receipts 
of  the  Op6ra  Comique  were  1,568,383 
francs. 

Jahn,  the  opera  conductor  at  Vienna, 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a second  opera- 
tion on  his  eyes,  and  Mahler  took  his 
place,  Aug.  1. 

Edouard  Guindani,  born  at  Villa  Roc- 
ca  in  1854,  died  lately  at.  Cremona.  His 
opera  "Agnese”  was  produced  at  Plais- 
ance,  Feb.  27,  1878. 

The  Niederrheinlsche  Musikfest  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  lost  about  $1250  this 
year.  The  festival  at  Stuttgart  met 
with  a similar  fate. 

Max  Mengleberg,  although  only  22 
years  old  when  he  died  at  Utrecht  July 
8,  had  already  won  renown  as  a 'cellist 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  1st  grand  prix  de  Rome  for  1897 
was  taken  by  Max  d’OUone,  pupil  of 
Lenepveu.  The  subject  of  the  cantata 
was  a lyric  scene,  “Fredegonde.” 

Castlemary.  who  died  last  spring  on 
the  stage,  during  a performance  of 
"Martha”  in  New  York,  was  buried  at 
POre  La  Chaise,  Paris,  July  29. 

Emma  Fames  will  be  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  last  performance  of  "Parsifal”  the 
19th;  then  she  will  go  to  her  home  at 
Vallombrcsa,  near  Florence. 

Verdi's  “Oberto,”  his  first  opera,  will 
he  revived  on  the  occasion  of  his  85th 
birthday,  Oct.  9.  It  was  first  produced 
at  la  Scala.  Nov.  17,  1839. 

Bernhard  Sciiolz  has  written  a little 
book  entitled  "Wobin  Treiben  Wir?” 
Published  lately  at  Frankfort,  it  has  al- 
ready irritated  wild  Wignerltes. 

Antonio  Melchiori,  violinist  and  com- 
poser died  lately  at  Milan.  He  was 
born  at  Parma,  Nov.  25,  1827.  Some,  of 
his  ballets  were  produced  at  La  Scala. 

Maurice  Faure,  son  of  the  celebrated 
baritone,  married  Louise  Hermann, 
daughter  of  the  violinist,  Adolpii  Her- 
mann. Husband  and  wife  are  painters. 

Frederico  Gambarelli,  a tenor  who 
had  amassed  a fortune  by  singing  in 
opera  in  Italian  theatres,  has  entered 
the  priesthood,  for  which  he  originally 


to  OoHachmtdt  (Berthe  MM*, 
the 'pianist  Jj*jl  us"  her  boy 

S«5!tt  veaw  old.  He  fell  from  a bl- 

CMis<=  Hantson  took  the  first  prize' 

• * iv t r h the  greatest  distinction  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  in  July.  The 

first' harp  prise  "as  taken  by  Miss  Bur- 

nous. 

Mr  Pint  well  known  to  Boston  mu- 
sicians who  Is  now  Director  of  the  con- 
servatory at  Bergamo,  has  written  a 
one  act  opera.  "Rosalba,"  for  the  Doni- 
zetti centenary.  , 

»n  Allegro  de  concert  for  piano  and 
orchestra  by  Da  Venezia,  a pupil  of  the 
mSmi  Conservatory,  is  highly  praised. 
The  piano  part  was  played  b> 
oomoosor. 

The  Meyerbeer  prize,  $1250,  for  young 
Derm  in  composers  who  have 
rasped  their  2Sth  year  was  awarded  this 
year  to  Bernard  Koehler,  a pupil  of  the 
Cologne  Conservatory. 

my.  serious  song?5  of  Brahms 

Jre°not  inspired  by^the  death  of  Clara 

played ^ them  over  to'  Von  Beckerath 
Snd  said.  'T  wrote  these  for  my  birth- 

n,‘,n  R;>rcer  ’cellist,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  rem  a r kable  Boh  e m 1 a n 
String  Quartet,  from  which  he  "as  ot> 


works  of  Sybftl  nd  Freltschlce, 

l Onken’s  book  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 
Bismarck  he  cherished  a passionate  ad- 
miration,  was  pleased  to  receive  photo-  , 
! graphs  of  him.  loved  his  speeches  and  j 
knew  everything  that  had  been  written 
about  the  Iron  Chancellor.  Only  thr®®  | 
t weeks  before  his  death,  when  his  sk-k- 
I ness  had  deprived  him  of  every  joy . In 
: life  he  lamented  to  his  friend  Arthur 
I Faber  that  he  could  not  keep  up  his 
• reading.  'I  only  want  to  read  about 
Blsmarrk.'  he  said;  send  me  Busch  s 
j book.  ’•Bismarck  und  selne  l^nts. 

Two  modern  painters  he  held  In  high 
I honor,  the  venerable  Adolf  Menzel  and 
I the  now  famous  Max  Klinger.  The 
! sympathy  was  natural.  Menzel.  in  spite 
of  his  advanced  age.  still  fresh  and 
active,  repeatedly  visited  Brahms  in 
Vienna  and  gave  him  a specially  "arm 
welcome  In  Berlin.  Klinger  felt  hlmse’J 
Inspired  by  Brahms's  music  to  some  of 
his"  most  remarkable  P’‘°,'lactlon?jv,  ®n 
receipt  of  Klinger's  latest  album.  Phan- 
tasien,  Brahms  wrote  to  me  lmmedi- 
atelv;  ‘Dear  Friend— Only  to  look  at 
the  latest  Brahms  Fhantasle  Is  more 
Pleasure  than  to  hear  the  ten  last  ones. 
As  i cannot  send  it  I beg  you  to  cal 
and  spend  some  time  over  it,  for  it 
takes  at  least  as  much  time  as  the 
aforesaid  last  ten  or  earlier  phanta- 
slen.’  ” 


I liged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  his 
[ health,  died  at  Machau,  June  30.  He 
was  24  years  old. 

Miss  Boulay.  who  took  one  of  *tne 
two  first  prizes  In  counterpoint  and 
fi-e-im  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  is 
blind  and  a teacher  at  the  Institution 
Naticnale  des  Jeunes  Aveuglts.  She 
studied  with  Massenet. 

Arthur  Pougin  finds  E.  C.  Verzinos 
“Le  Opera  dl  Gretano  Donizetti  a dry 
and  cifld  compilation  made  b^  a writer 
who  is  a stranger  to  music.  The  dook 
Is  poorly  arranged,  stuffed  with  all  sorts 
of  notes  and  crammed  with  useless  quo- 
tations." Yet  he  admits  the  presence 
of  some  useful  information. 

Raynal,  a tenor  from  H]<>  French 
provinces,  made  his  debut  at  the  Paris 
Opera  last  month  in 
Dallla.”  "He  has  very  r^p^table 
lungs  >n  fine  working  order,  and  he 
pushes  out  formidable  tones  of  a km 
to  make  the  subscribers  with  their 
ladies  almost  die  with  delight. 

The  monument  to  be  erected  in  Paris 
in  memory  of  Chopin  will  be  a bronze 

bust  of  the  composer  (after  the  por 

trait  by  Delacroix).  There  will  als°  fi,e 
an  allegorical  figure,  standing,  half- 
nude. holding  a lyre  In  one  hand  and 
a palm  in  the  other  stretched  tow  ard 
the  bust  The  monument  by  Georges 
Dubois  will  be  four  metres  high.  It 
will  be  dedicated  in  1899. 

■Mr  Eugene  Sibley  Wheeler  is  the 
composer  of  'The  Resurrection,  an  ora- 
torio. the  first  choral  composition  n 
that  voluminous  and  exacting  f<>™ 
vet  credited  to  an  American.  Tnus 
anoke  an  inspired  member  of  the  New 
York’  Journal,  who  has 
heard  the  names  of  Paine,  Buck,  H.  W. 
Parker,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  Chadwick  or 
Batten.  „ 

Ysave.  who.  with  Cdsar  Thompson, 
provoked  wild  enthusiasm  lately  .n 
Brussels  by  playing  a concerto  in  D by 
Bach,  brought  out  late  in  July  in  the 
music  hall  of  his  house  a Trio  and  a 
Quartet  by  Francois  Basse,  which  are 
praised  warmly  by  Kufferath.  In 
adagio  of  the  Quartet  there  is  an  abuse 
of  the  tremolo,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
three  movements  are  elegant,  charm- 
ing,  poetic:  the  development  is  natural, 
renewing  happily  the  themes  and  ac- 
centing the  expression.  In  the  Trio 
there  Is  more  unity  of  style,  franker 
conception  and  a fancy  that  reminds 
one  of  Schumann.” 

The  long  literary  partnership  between 
Henri  Mellhac  and  Ludovic  Halevy 
gave  rise  to  many  misconceptions  as  to 
the  share  of  each  in  the  works  they 
produced;  especially  in  those  works  the 
success  of  which  was  owing  to  the 
comic  element  they  contained.  Mellhac 
with  his  mercurial  temperament,  ns 
utter  absence  of  conventionality,  nis 
fondness  for  practical  joking  and.  above 
all.  his  ready— somewhat  too  ready— bit- 
ing wit,  was  generally  credited  witn 
having  contributed  the  greater  part  °£ 
the  brilliant  and  quaint  conceits  and  so 
torth.  HalSvy,  who  looks  like  a He- 
brew prophet,  as  we  imagine  Isaiah  or 
Ezekiel  to  have  been,  and  who  Is,  in 
fact,  very  serious,  was  supposed  to 
have  conceived  and  elaborated  the  plots. 
The  very  reverse  was  the  case,  as  a 
rule  the  plot  originated  with  the  rest- 
less man.  the  topsy-turvy  dialogue  with 
the  sedate  ard  unperturbed  one. 
M>-!lhac  was  exceedingly  good-natured, 
but  hasty.  At  rehearsals  he  stormed 
and  raved,  and  the  only  one  who  was 
tcally  not  afraid  of  him  was  Hortense 

Schneider. Saturday  Review. 

Eduard  Hansllck  gives  in  the  Neuc 
Frele  Presse  some  recollections  of 
H ihms  “Brahms's  general  culture, 
n.  write*  "was  much  wider  and  deeper 
than  a casual  acquaintance  would  sur- 
mij  What  has  been  denied  him  in  the 
hardships  and  deprivations  of  his  youth 
he  made  up  later  by  persevering  energy. 
'*  wonderfully  quick  apprehension  and 
ar  extraordinary,  never  falling  memory 
aided  him  In  his  studies.  Not  till  years 
afterward  when  some  remark  struck 
home,  was  it  seen  how  firm  was  his 
g-a'-p  of  literary  matters.  He  m-ver 
cared  to  display  his  reading,  he  rather 
concealed  It-  In  this,  the  very  opposite 
to  Liszt,  who  In  his  musical  talks  was 
always  slinging  around  Dante,  Bhak- 
s Dear"  Goethe.  Michael  Angelo.  Al- 
brf  ht"  I Mirer  even  Plato,  Spinoza. 
Kant  and  Hegel,  of  whom  he  had 
scarcely  read  a chapter.  He  was  an 
utter  contract  to  those  modern  critics 
who  quote  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche 
„ soon  as  they  begin  to  carve  up  some 
new  opera  or  symphony.  Many  of  his 
lit-rarv  sympathies  were  not  quite  cx- 
olFatle  to  me;  for  Instance,  he  could 
read  over  and  over,  down  to  his  obi  age, 
i the  works  of  Jean  Paul  and  the  ro- 
i mar, cep  of  Swift  and  Fielding  In  Oer- 
i man  translations.  For  foreign  lan- 
, grazes  he  had  no  talent,  and  only  ac- 
quired French  and  English  enough  for 
! the  commonest  conversational  pur- 
• poses.  He  became  a pood  Austrian, 
an,'.  »t|'j  rcmalred  a loyal  German  im- 
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They  who  piddle  and  patter  here  In  collars 
and  tailed  coats,  I am  aware  who  they 
are,  and  that  they  are  not  worms  or 

I acknowledge  the  duplicates  of  myf K u"‘ 
der  all  the  scrape-lipped  and  pipe  I 
legsed  concealments. 

We  received  Saturday  a letter  from 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology.  We 
omit  his  excuse  for  the  non-payment  of 
money  lent  him  early  in  April,  for  it  is 
not  a matter  of  public  interest.  We 
also  omit  a detailed  account  of  his 
present  physical  and  mental  condition, 
although1 \he  future  historian  of  Boston 
will  welcome  the  statement  that  the 
Earnest  Student  weighed  264%  pounds 
on  August  12,  1897,  and  the  storekeeper 
swore  the  scales  were  true. 


Julius  Caesar  won  the  world; 

Napoleon's  hair  was  curled  f 
On  the  tongs  of  the  Universe. 

They  Shall  live  In  deathless  verse, 

There  are  others — too. 

Embalmed  in  c>smlc  glue 
For  all  humankind  to  view . 

But  "'hat.  ;*h  ’ what  to  him, 
dh-klpenK-,-  " 

Meyerbeer,— 

The  manS-vho  sits  at  case  and  just  fills  up  to 
the  brim? 

III. 

Think  of  It,  1 

or;,,:.1  things  wait  your  eager  knife  and 

fork,  . 

Every  time  you  take  your  seat. 

In  those  dining  halls  so  neat. 

IVhat  a Bill  of  Fare! 

<ts  you  settle  in  your  chair, 

I can  see  you,  tuck  your  napkin  in. 

Tour  rosy  gills,  your  double  chin. 

Man!  Man! 

Don't  think, 

Den’ t sit  and  blink, 

It’S  all  in  common  sense  you  really  can. 
While  that  deathless  spouse,  your  dame 
Of  amphitryoiilc  fame. 

Heaps  your  plate, 

With  smile  sedate: 

Deep  dish  pies  of  wondrous  size, 

Rare  rump  steaks,  ham  and  greens. 

Cheese  and  doughnuts,  pork  and  beans. 
Stacks  of  wheats,  pickled  beets, 

Cov  blueberries,  lustrous  cherries, 

New  mown  milk  and  luscious  cream. 

Hastv  pudding  (a  golden  dream), 

Lemon  cream  pie.  soft  as  a maiden  s sigh, 
And  Beans!  Baked  Beans! 

Just  remember  what  that  means; 

How  this  glorious  Commonwealth. 

All  Us  beauty,  brains  and  health,— 

Js  founded  and  expounded 
On  Beans!  Baked  Beans! 

But  don't  stop  your  grinding  chop! 

Here's  Boiled  Dlr.ner,  you  rosy  sinner. 

And  molasses  gingerbread 
Raised  fit  to  raise  the  dead, 

Make  a ghost  stand  cn  his  head  I 


"I  was  much  interested”— so  writes 
our  frtend-and  debtor,  "In  the  account 
given  me  by  Sapphire  about  summ< er 
life  in  Clamville  on  the  Cape.  Sapphire, 
with  his  family,  is  at  a boarding  house 
•It's  a beautiful  place,  old  man,  but 
they  are  bringing  in  social  distinctions 
First  come  the  cottagers;  then  the > Bolt 
players;  then  the  people  at  the  Winkj 
wisset  Hotel,  and  then  th®  pf°P\6  ^ 
Clamville.  The  Winkywisset  is  in  Clam- 
ville but  they  overlook  this  fact,  it 
vou  want  to  be  in  the  swim  you  must 
oiav  golf  I know  a dozen  fellows  who 
hate  the  game;  although  they  have 
plaved  it  for  two  months,  they  hardly 
know  the  difference  between  a bunker 
and  a niblick.  Why  do  they  lard  the 
lean  pasture  ground?  Because  their 
wives  drive  them  to  the  links.  There 
are  teas  there  and  receptions,  and 
climbings  of  the  social  ladder.  Poor 
Sapphire!  His  eyes  were  bloodshot.  I 
said.  'Of  course,  you  don't  play?’  ,Falnt 
was  the  answer,  'Yes;  my  wife  thinks  it 
will  be  good  for  my  rheumatism.  It  s 
not  a bad  game:  but  it  might  be  im- 
proved. It's  good  fun  swatting  the 
ball— that  is.  when  you  do  swat  it,  it  3 
this  walking,  continually  walking,  that 
7 obb-ct  to.  The  ideal  golf  course  will 
be  provided  with  a movable  bidewaik, 
like  the  one  at  the  Chicago  exhibition. 

"Alas,  poor  Sapphire!  I know  Clam- 
ville and  its  inhabitants.  Why  does 
sapphire  allow  himself  to  be  worried 
bv  ‘social  distinctions,’  which  exist 
probably  only  in  his  fevered  imagina- 
tion? The  chief  fault  I find  with  the 
village  is  that  bicyclists  are  allowed  on 
the  one  long,  narrow  sidewalk.  They 
ride  at  night — often  recklessly-often 
without  a bell— always  without  a Ian- 
tern.  There  Is  a road,  but  riding  in  it 
jo  without  danger,  so  the  sidewalk  is 
preferred.  To  be  sure  many  of  these 
bicyclists  are  polite.  They  say,  1 hank 
you!'  when  a man  or  woman  steps  into 
the  road  or  brush,  to  avoid  Injury  or 
even  death.  Do  these  whizzing  egoists  . 
believe  that  the  pedestrian  stands 
a«ide  from  politeness?  Then,  I regret 
to  say.  there  is  now  a long  distance 
telephone,  so  any  bore  In  Boston  can 
disturb  your  rest.  Hideous  telephone 
poles  now  ruin  a pine-scented  path  Oh 
how  far  is  this  all  from  my  once  loved 
little  Village!  And  yet  even  the  In- 
ganuity  of  man  cannot  mar  the  mystic 
beauty  of  these  moon-shot  nights. 

We  have  received  a remarkable  poem 
—an  ode  addressed  to  the  husband  of 
the  mistress  of  a celebrated  restaurant 
In  Boston.  We  suppress  the  name  of 
this  husband,  that  we  may  not  fall 
Into  the  snare  of  some  Ingenious  ad- 
vertising agent.  But  who  can  the  poet 
he’  Mr  T B.  Aldrich?  Professor  Arlo 
Bates’  It  cannot  be  Judge  Robert 
•Grant,  for  with  his  self-advertised  In- 
come he  would  spurn  the  plain  but 
wholesome  fare  thus  eulogized. 

I. 

Oh  Mr. 1 

Happy  man! 

Not  \n  creation'*  plnn. 

Not  In  any  lucky  Mar, 

Tires  the*  there  any  man  that’?  half 
ho  bleftttt*!  a»  you  arc. 


I Cantaloupe!  and  watermelon! 

For  the  wind-up  while  you  dwell  on 
Glorious  memories  of  the  past. 

At  this  shrine  of  good  digestion. 

Heaps  and  heaps  of  dinners  vast. 

Till  you  couldn’t  keep  your  vest  on! 

IV. 

I Here’s  to  you,  ! 

I can  see  you  o’er  the  platter, 

How  your  knife  and  fork  make  clatter. 
Any  other  man  would  shatter. 

Yes,  he’d  bust! 

V. 

May  your  shadow  not  grow  thinner 
Till  the  LasLTrump  blows'  for  dinner! 
And  I’m  s^flLwe  have  no  quarrel 
If  you’ll  kindly  hear  my  moral. 

VI. 


There’s  an  ecstacy  in  rhyme. 

Which  all  honest  mortals  feel; 

There  is  music  in  the  chime 
Of  the  merry  village-peal; 

But  the  sweetest  thing  in  Time 
Is  the  brave  stomachic  feel; 

And  there’s  nothing  on  this  earth 
i Like  a good  square  meal ! 

• So  for  better  or  for  worse, 

, accept  my  verse. 

In  mj  verse. , do  thou  for  evermwe 

Ever  smiling,  sit  perspiring,  gobbling  good 
things  as  • jf  yore!  F. 


n - 

This  is  a face  of  bitter  herbs,  this  an 
emetic— they  need  no  label. 

And  more  of  the  drugshelf — laudanum, 
caoutchouc,  or  hog’s  lard. 

It  is  well  established  that  in  so-called 
legitimate  trade  there  should  be  no  co- 
ercion. In  piracy,  burglary  and  trusts 
force  carries  the  bargain.  This  Is  .un- 
derstood.   

And  yet  there  are  apparently  honest 
and  respectable  tradesmen  that  are 
guilty  of  pathos  in  business.  Oh,  the 
Illegitimacy  of  pathos  in  business! 

Here  is  an  instance.  You  go  into  a 
Bhop  with  a definite  idea  of  what  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for  an  article.  Thus 
you  wish  "An  Essay  on  Peanuts,  other- 
wise known  as  Goobers,  Ground  nuts, 
Ground  peas,  or  Pinders,  by  J.  Cad- 
wallader  Sumter  (Charleston,  1858)". 
You  know  it  is  a comparatively  rare 
; ibook;  It  is  advertised  in  Cornhill’s  cat- 
! alogue  for  $4.50.  You  think  it  is  worth 
only  $4.  You  are  prepared  to  beat  down 
Cornhlll,  like  Satan,  under  your  feet. 
You  set  your  jaw  sternly  just  before 
1 jou  enter  the  shop.  Cornhill  himself 
eteps  forward.  You  name  the  book. 
"Oh  yes;  it  is  rare  and  curious.  I have 
never  seen  more  than  one  other  copy.  It 
is  very  cheap  at  4.50."  As  you  are  about 
to  protest  and  pooh-pooh,  you  notice 
that  Cornhill  has  a rag  around  his  neck. 
You  are  naturally  of  a kindly  disposi- 
tion. “What’s  the  matter,  Cornhill?" 
He  coughs  dismally.  He  tells  a tale  of 
all  throat  and  lung  diseases  that  end 
jn  “ltls  ” "The  doctor  says  I ought  to 
so  South;  but  I have  a large  family 
and  I can't  afford  it."  And  you  were 
about  to  beat  down  this  suffering  man. 
Ashamed,  you  pull  out  $4.50  and  hand 
it  to  him  without  a murmur.  You  even 
buy  the  History  of  Putney,  to  help 
trade,  and  because  you  once  passed 
through  the  town  and  did  not  wish  to 
' Btop.  


»e  months  after  you  happen  to  go  | 
by  Cornhtll's  shop.  He  is  at  the  door  j 
smiling.  He  still  wears  the  rag  about 
his  neck,  but  he  does  not  cough  until 
you  price  a complete  set  of  Mr.  Charley 
\ Hoyt’s  dramatic  works.  Then  the  in- 
elegant thought  creeps  upon  you.  I 
have  been  stuck!”  You  realize  that 
the  pleadings  of  a bandaged  neck  are 
subversive  of  commercial  shrewdness. 

H.  C.  wishes  to  know  whether  the 
Mashpec  Indians  are  the  wards  of  Har- 
vard University.  "I  was  told  by  a 
graduate  that  a sum  of  money  nad 
been  left  Harvard  for  the  maintenance 
cf  these  Indians;  and  that  when  they 
died,  the  fund  would  revert  to  the  uni- 
versity. Last  week  I saw  some  of 
these  Indians  in  Barnstable  County. 
They  are  fine  looking  fellows,  cour- 
teous,. intelligent,  prosperous,  and 
peculiarly  sweet-voiced.  I asked  them 
about  this  fund,  and  they  said  they 
had  never  heard  of  such  a thing.  They 
added,  ‘We  are  independent,  and  we 
pay  taxes.'  Is  it  possible  that  they 
are  mistaken?"  We  are  unable  to  an-  j 
swer  this  question.  Why  does  not  H. 

C.  write  to  President  Eliot,  wrho  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  giving  out 
useful  information?  By  the  way,  do 
the  Mashpee  Indians  still  trundle  their 
fwar-whoops? 

We  are  sadly  behind  in  our  corre- 
tpondence.  Here  is  P.  C.  E.  asking 
question  5733.  We  have  only  reached 
16,  but  his  question  is  of  such  vital 
Importance  that  we  answer  P.  C.  E.  J 
out  of  turn.  "Can  anyone  suggest  a 
sure  way  of  ridding  a kitchen  of  water | 
bugs?"  This  is  easy,  dead  easy.  We 
know  a man— we  believe  he  lives  lnl 
cither  Chelsea,  or  East  Somerville,  or| 
Dedham—  who  comes  to  the  afflicted 
bouse,  makes  singular  motions  in  the 
air,  and  then  draws  trains  of  some  yel- 
lowish stuff  along  all  cracks  in  the 
floors  and  walls  and  ceilings.  We  have 
i forgotten  his  name;  we  do  not  remem-: 
.ber  how  he  made  his  gestures;  and  we  I 
Dave  no  idea  of  the  precise  nature  of 
'the  stuff  he  uses.  But  here  is  a clue, 
at  least,  for  P.  C.  E.  Why  doesn’t 
be  write  to  the  Transcript?  The  Bug 
Editor  of  our  contemporary  has  a con-  , 
tinental— almos'.  international  reputa-  | 
tion. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  proposes  the  ' 
theory  that  men  of  genius  are  taller 
than  ordinary  men.  It  is  therefore 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Mr.  De  Wolf 
Hopper  is  a greater  comedian  than 
Mr.  Coquelin. 

"Professor  Edoe  recited  about  a fort- 
night ago  to  the  people  of  Sondrio  for  ; 
20  continuous  hours,  namely,  from  six  ] 
o’clock  one  evening  to  two  the  follow-  I 
ing  afternoon,  the  whole  of  the  ‘Divina  j 
Commedia’  of  Dante  without  being 
prompted  and  without  making  a single 
mistake.”  Truly  a prodigious  feat  of 
memory  and  endurance!  Nor  is  the 
bravery  of  the  audience  to  be  despised. 
Why  should  there  not  be  like  trials  of 
strength  m Boston  next  season?  We 
have  accomplished  readers  of  Brown- 
ing, and  we  have  courageous  Browning 
listeners.  Will  no  one  attempt  to  re- 
cite “the  Ring  and  the  Book"  at  a 
stretch  in  Music  Hall?  “Light  re- 
freshments” should  for  once  give  way 
to  corned  and  roast  beef  and  bottled 
| stout,  and  smoking  should  be  allowed. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  preparatory 
readings.  Thus  Mr.  Apthorp  might  be 
persuaded  to  gi\e  a day  to  lecturing 
on  Brahms;  and  the  Swami  Saradanan- 
da  should  follow  with  his  address  on 
'the  Zuana  Yoga. 


an 

the 


The  King  of  Siam  is  not  an  unmixed 
delight  to  his  English  hosts.  He 
laughs  coarsely  at  slips  in  cricket,  and  | 

I at  Kew  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  a 
palm,  saying,  "Very  poor,  very  poor,  J 
indeed.”  But  Li  Hung  Chang  is  easily 
his  superior  in  asking  awkward  ques- 
tions. 

The  war  to  be  waged  in  Chieag 
against  washermen  and  washerwome 
by  victims  of  microbephobia  recalls  the 
assertion  of  Hood’s  old  woman.  Laun- 
dresses are  links  of  creation. 

The  tomato  question  comes  round 
again,  as  do  melons,  gas  bill/;  and  the 
seasons.  A "prevalent  delusion  re- 
specting tomatoes  has  gone  as  far  as 
Australia,  and  has  recently  been  ex- 
posed by  the  Victorian  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  delusion  is  that  the 
use  of  tomatoes  has  a tendency  to  in- 
duce or  predispose  to  cancer. ” There 
are  many  foreigners  who  still  believe 
that  this  fruit  Is  unhealthy,  even 
poisonous.  We  remember  seeing  Ger- 
mans In  a restaurant  of  Dresden  star- 
ing at  Americans  who  had  obtained 
tomatoes — they  paid  an  absurdly  high 
price  for  them — and  were  eating  them 
raw.  The  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
any  one  of  the  rash  eaters  drop  dead 
was  genuine. 
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I saw  a fa* led” flower  hend~bn  ft*  aiefn  nnd 

ot  fall  from  its  breast  to  eurttflts  seed 
the  effort  of  its  life. 

And  pretty  birds  nllcrhted  on  the  ground 
and  /forged  themselves  with  tho  seeds; 

And  the  flower  died  without  hope; 

Why? 

And  Darwin,  Inclining  toward  my  ear,  said 
jnto  me:  “It  Is  necessary  that  these  little 
birds  should  live." 

Hut  the  little  birds,  satiated,  and  drunk 
with  life,  were  Immediately  the  prey  of 
voracious  sparrow-hawks. 

Why7 

And  Darwin  made  me  the  same  answer:  “It 
iR  necessary  to  live:”  and  lie  aUJed.  ”U  is 
tlie  struiisle  for  life,” 

And  1 said  unto  him? 

”VViiy  lire?” 

And  he  was  silent. 


ay  there  Is  a man  In  rTPv'noP" 
tojrtlPUrtio  (rots  »P  every  morignK  bp- 
foi'e  sunrise  to  avoid  seeing  his  wife, 
she  Is  so  plain,  she  Is  so  plain. 

As  yon  may  know.  Mr.  Sadaklchl 
■Hartmann,  formerly  of  Boston,  now 
lives  in  New  York.  His  latest  book, 
just  published,  Is  "Buddha.”  It  is  a 
drama  in  12  scenes,  and  it  was  written 
”1S91— 1895.”  There  are  passages  of 
beauty  and  strength  in  this  mystical 
drama;  there  is  more  than  enough  to 
prove  the  high  imagination  and  true 
poetic  gifts  of  Mr.  Hartmann;  but  he 
pursues  too  llercely  the  strange  word. 
Thus  appear  such  phrases  as  “rorulent 
love  maidens"— "lutescent  hills"— “a 
croak  disaster” — "perlaceous  pallldlty." 


Old clo" ! Old  c-lo' ! Mr.  Gustave  le  Rouge, 
a Parisian,  a man  of  letters,  proposes 
that  old  clothes  should  be  collected  on 
all  sides  and  handed  over  to  the  needy 
poet  and  author.  He  proposes  to  found 
, a "vestry  of  Art  and  Letters" — "and 
| the  garments  here  awaiting  the  chil- 
| dren  of  genius  and  song  are  all  second- 
hand-garments which  the  voice  of 
slang  names  'hand-me-downs.  or 
d4crochez-moI-ca,’  but  in  the  Vestry 
of  the  Muses  there  will  be  nothing  to 
pay.”-  The  poet  and  the  artist  have 
little  money  to  sacrifice  for  the  toilet: 
publishers  and  dealers  look  skew-eyed 
at  them  by  reason  of  their  seedy  and 
seamy  coats;  "therefore  let  the  fav- 
orites of  Fortune  give  the  garments 
which  are  not  yet  threadbare,  but  have 
ceased  to  please,  to  our  young  writers 
and  young  artists  less  favored  by 
Fate.” 

An  Englishman  of  light-heeled  wit 
commenting  on  this  proposal,  asks. 
■‘Who  can  guarantee  that  the  clothes 
will  fit?  Probably  they  will  not  fit; 
but  the  young  poets  of  Paris  will,  at 
any  rate,  be  better  off  than  Horace, 
who  threatened  to  wrap  himself  in  his 
virtue,  if  his  wardrobe  failed,  and  who 
never  seemed  to  fear  being  arrested 
by  the  police.” 

The  chief  objection  to  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Gustave  le  Rouge,  Parisian,  and 
man  of  letters,  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  What  influence  will  these 
second-hand  clothes  exert  over  the 
poets  and  artists  who  wear  them? 

Some  time  ago  we  described  the  sad 
fate  of  a young  bookkeeper,  who,  being 
out  of  work,  did  not  disdain  to  ac- 
cept clothes  that  had  been  worn  by 
others.  Whenever  he  donned  the  black  j 
coat  that  had  been  cast  off  by  a 1 
clergyman,  his  principles  were  excellent 
and  his  thoughts  and  deeds  were  right- 
eous. When  he  wore  an  old  sack  of 
his  own  and  a pair  of  trousers  that  i 
once  belonged  to  a man  of  j 

pronounced  sporting  tastes,  his  feet 
were  led  promptly  toward  the  gaming 
table,  and  the  boozing-ken.  When  he 
was  clad  synchronously  in  the  clergy- 
man’s coat  and  the  rounder’s  trousers, 
die  was  the  victim  of  a frightful  con- 
flict, torn  and  distracted  as  to  his 
mind;  his  dissipated  legs  were  held 
back  by  the  clerical  upper  garment; 
his  good  resolves  were  wild  to  run 
away  to  the  flowery  fields  of  sin. 


respective  country  w mild  .change  Ills 

seat  In  rt^nihllc  vehicle  because  a 

negro  should  happen  to  sit  next  him! 
There  are  negroes  who  are.  received 
as  a matter  of  course  in  foreign  so- 
ciety. 

I here  is  in  these  countries  no 
such  worked  division  as  is  found 
in  Boston  as  well  as  in  Savannah  or 
Richmond.  Indeed,  we  once  saw  in 
a Virginian  railway  car  an  old  negro 
nurse  holding  the  little  granddaugh- 
ter of  a wealthy  tobacconist.  The 
iiih  man  no  doubt  her  former  o wil- 
ls it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Wells  de-  J*  *n'k(',|l  'vlt1'  Uci- 

rived  the  idea  of  his  strange  war  ma-  I P<1  '*°l  comfort,  helped  her 

chines,  armed  with  heat  rays  and  used  ; "ht  when  (lie  train  reached  their 
by  the  Martian  invaders,  from  Bulwer  destination.  We  remember  seeim- 
Lytton's  "The  Coming  Race?"  This  race  l, lle  funei.;ll  ot>  , , ' ‘ “ 

used  a fluid.  "Vrll,”  a mighty  agency  y.  0(1  11(«10  <> 

over  all  forms  of  matter,  animate  or  . ,m  plantation.  lie  could 
Inanimate.  "The  fire  lodged  in  the  hoi-  neither  read  nor  write,  but  lie  had 
low  of  a reed,  and  directed  by  the  hand  been  a willing,  faithful  servant  To 
of  a child,  could  shatter  the  strongest l,lis  funeral  th  rCmreS011M five* 

fortress,  or  cleave  its  burning  way  from  „ u pi  esenratl\es 

--  an  the  leading,  long-established 

white  families  of  the  neighboring 
jplantations.  Is  it  possible  that  tho 
deserving  negro  is  often  treated 
with  more  courtesy  in  Virginia  than 
|in  Massachusetts? 


the  van  to  the  rear  of  an  embattled 
host.” 


I 


■ Now  suppose  a newspaper  man  should 
receive  a suit  once  worn  by  a play 
actor.  Would  he  not  be  tempted  to  be- 
come a press-agent?  Might  he  not  fall 
still  lower  and  turn  elocutionist?  Would 
'not  the  trousers  of  a statistician  cause 
a poet’s  fancy  to  limp.  Would  the  coat 
— silk  lined— of  some  Bostonian  to 
whom  it  occurred  occasionally  to  throw 
off  an  essay  on  social  life,  or  a maga- 
zine article  entitled  “How  to  be  brave 
on  $10,000  a year”— would  such  a coat, 
[excite  envy  or  despair  in  the  breast  of 
an  earnest  but  humble  historian,  or  an 
! 111-fed  investigator  of  tides  or  eclipses? 

Many  men  might  thus  be  ruined  for 
(■Lfe.  The  deep  thinker  might  be  con- 
verted into  a paragrapher;  the  satirist 
Into  a puffer,  a honey-dauber;  the  poet 
finto  an  authority  on  drainage. 

An  enthusiastic  cricketer  said  to  us, 
“Our  game  has  its  great  poet,  the  late 
Edward  Crqcroft  Lefroy.  Listen  to  his 
testimony  In  immortal  verse! 

Two  minutes’  rest  till  the  next  man  goes  in! 
The  tired  arms  lie  with  every  sinew  slack 
On  the  mown  grass.  Unbent  the  supple 
hack. 

And  elbows  apt  to  make  the  leather  spin 
Up  the  slow  bat  and  round  the  unwary  shin — 
In  knavish  hands  a most  unkindly  knack; 
But  no  guile  shelters  under  this  boy's  black 
Crisp  hair,  frank  eyes,  and  honest  English 
skin. 

Two  minutes  only.  Conscious  of  a name. 

The  new  man  plants  his  weapon  with  pro- 
found 

Long-practised  skill  that  no  mere  trick 
may  scare. 

Not  loth,  the  rested  lad  resumes  the  game: 

I The  flung  ball  takes  one  madding  tortuous 
bound, 

And  the  mid-stump  three  somersaults  in 
air. 

“There,  what  do  you  say  to  that!” 

His  triumph  was  short-lived.  With 
the  aid  of  the  War  Editor  we  fastened 
him  securely  in  a chair,  and  then  we 
recited  "Casey  at  the  Bat”  in  a manner 
that  would  have  shortened  Mr.  De  Wolf 
Hopper  with  envy. 


THE  NEGRO'S  CONDITION.  , 
— <( 
An  interesting  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negro  race  was  submitted 
last  week  at  the  first  session  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Chore  If,  held  in  St. 
rani's  A.  M.  E.  Church  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  committee  contended 
that  tho  fact  that  negroes  are  not 
capable  workers,  and  fail  to  acquire 
a high  degree  of  efficiency  and  pro- 
ficiency in  their  undertakings,  is  due 
to  causes  which  may  be  corrected. 
“The  chief  and  foremost  reason  is 
that  their  ranks  abound  with  un- 
skilled and  undisciplined  forces,  that 
have  no  sense  of  the  thoroughness 
of  duty,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
driven  into  the  lowest  menial  ser- 
vice. No  permanent  rise  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  can  be  made  until 


Club:  A favorite  instrument  of  bores. 


| There  are  many  clubs  in  Boston; 
clubs  only  for  males  and  clubs  only  for 
females;  clubs  generally  for  males  and 
occasionally  for  females.  One  club  is 
supposed  to  admit  only  men  who  are 
perched  high  on  a family  tree,  although 
the  tree  may  be  barren  of  fruit.  An- 
other is  for  the  flamboyantly  rich,  who 
are  unhappy  unless  others  see  them 
spend  money  recklessly  and  boister- 
ously. Another  is  a dining  club,  where 
meals  may  be  obtained  cheaper  than 
at  a tavern  or  restaurant.  Another  is 
made  up  of  “solid”  men,  where  furni- 
ture, meals, — and,  as  some  say,  indebt- 
edness is  always  substantial.  Still  an- 
other is  for  the  special  benefit  of  paint- 
ers and  musicians  that  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  leg-pulling  in  Art. 


This  prelude  is  necessary  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  following  com- 


it  acquires  the  spirit  of  industry  and  munication  from  O.  H.  “Inasmuch  as 

more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  all 


skillful  capacity.” 

We  were  talking  with  a well-edu- 
cated, intelligent,  sensible  negro 
about  this  report.  He  asked  this 
blunt  question;  “What  is  there  for 
a negro  to  do  in  Boston,  however 
willing  and  capable  he  may  be?  He 
maybe  a janitor;  he  may  be  a waiter 
or  a cook;  he  may  be  a stevedore; 
he  may  be  a barber  for  his  own  race, 
or  a clergyman  of  his  own  church. 
But  what  else  is  there  for  him  to 
do?  Would  there  not  be  an  outcry 
if  he  were  allowed  to  serve  the  West 
End  Company  as  a conductor? 
Would  a city  editor  welcome  a negro 
reporter?  Would  even  a kindly  dis- 
posed manufacturer  or  shop-keeper 
think  seriously  of  engaging  a negro 
bookkeeper?  Why,  here  in  Boston  I 
have  seen  well-dressed  men  and 
women  change  their  seats  in  a street 
car  when  a respectable,  orderly  negro 
sat  down  near  them.  And  how  long 
ago  was  it  that  a prominent  negro 
clergyman  was  refused  admission  to 
three  leading  hotels  in  this  city? 
What  is  there,  I ask,  for  a negro  to 
do  in  Boston?” 

This  question  is  one  not  easily  to 
bh  answered.  Here  is  a man,  well 
fitted  to  fill  respectable  positions  in 
life,  that  would  be  more  congenial  to 
him  than  humbler  and  equally  re- 
spectable positions;  yet  he  is  de- 
barred for  purely  epidermic  reasons. 
And  why  should  a young  negro 
strive  after  education,  struggle  (o 
perfect  himself,  when  his  very  striv- 
ing and  struggling  may  make  him 
the  more  discontented  with  ills  ap- 
parently inevitable  lot?  We  say 
“apparently  inevitable”  lot,  because 
positions  in  negro  schools  and  negro 
coiieges  are  limited  in  number;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  every  negro  to  gain 
office  in  State  or  national  Govern- 
ment. The  ordinary  callings  of  life 
are  still  in  a large  degree  closed 
against  this  race.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  the  most  deep-rooted  pre- 
judice against  the  negro  as  a com- 
panion in  the  walks  of  life  is  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  No 
Frenchman,  no  German,  no  Italian, 
and  hardly  any  Englishman  in  his 


clubs  (male)  in  Boston  Is  expressed  by 
those  who  are  members,  several  of  our  j 
leading  citizens  propose  to  found  a new  j 
club,  the  charter  and  rules  of  which  ' 
(will  be  well  calculated  to  recommend  | 
themselves  to  provincial  taste.  The  ' 
club  will  be  fitted  up  as  nearly  like  I 
a grocery  store  as  possible.  There  will  j 
be  boxes  of  layer  raisins,  cheese  and  ' 
crackers  within  easy  reaching  distance,  j 
and  in  the  middle  a stove,  painted  j 
bright  red  in  the  summer  when  it  is 
not  heated  to  that  hue,  to  spit  on.  : 
Members  will  come  down  evenings,  sit  j 
on  the  cracker  barrels,  filch  the  rais- 
ins and  cheese,  and  gossip  about  their 
wives.” 

They  were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 
the  other  day  about  the  specific  dis- 
eases of  trades  and  callings,  as  police- 
man’s heel,  housemaid’s  knee,  pianist’s 
j heart,  etc.,  etc.  “Yes,”  added  Dr.  Car- 
I ver,  fresh  from  a remarkable  operation 
' 'by  which  he  cured  a cough  of  ten 
years’  standing  by  removing  both 
lungs,  "yes,  there  is  a specific  disease 
to  which  lawyers  are  victims;  they  are 
I ravaged  by  a specific  intestinal  para- 
l site:  the  red  tape-worm.” 


The  subject  was  changed  abruptly, 
but  not  before  several  lawyers  left  the 
room.  “Do  you  know  the  queer  for- 
mula,” asked  Mr.  Auger,  "as  to  what 
brides  should  wear  in  order  to  secure 
a fortunate  matrimonial  outlook?”  It 
begins: 

Something  old  and  something  new, 

Something  borrowed  and  something  blue. 

”1  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Auger,  “the 
latter  detail  is  easily  supplied  by  I 
the  bridegroom's  state  of  mind.” 


There  is  no  greater  spur  to  a young 
■man  of  acute  intellect  and  sound  health 
than  a thumping  debt  of,  say  $50,000. 
How  inferior  are  the  novels  written  by 
Balzac  before  he  had  incurred  great 
obligations  to  those  written  In  hope  of 
rtreedom  from  his  debt!  Furthermore, 
a man  who  owes  a large  sum  of  money 
| seems  to  be  respected  by  the  butcher, 
baker  and  candle-stick  maker  more 
than  the  thrifty,  anxious  soul  who  is 
disquieted  by  a trifling  unpaid  bill. 
The  audacious  debtor  is  pointed  out  to 
•strangers,  not  derisively,  not  with  the 
linger  of  reproach,  but  as  a historical 
j building,  a landmark  in  the  community. 
He  wears  the  best  of  clothes,  eats  and 
drinks  sumbustiously,  sits  in  the  chief 
seats  in  the  theatre,  and  as  a rule 
spends  the  summer  on  a steam  yacht. 
The  man  who  owes  $50,000  is  far  better 
off,  so  far  as  this  world  goes,  than,  the 
man  who  owes  $50.  Are  there  not 
banks  that  lend  cheerfully  to  him  who 
| already  owes  them  $50,000,  fearing  pos- 


'Plhly' mat.  irrtjfift’ered  by  rorUBfU,  ■ tne 

debtor  will  never  pay  even  a portion 
of  the  original  deb'?  Yes.  a young 
tnan  of  acute  Intellect  and  sound  body  1 
should  contract  ns  soon  as  possible 
after  he  starts  In  business  a thumping 

idebt.  The  only  trouble  Is  tho  diffi- 

culty in  finding  anyone  who  will  lend 
1 he  first  $50,00(1.  We  have  not  found 
him  yet,  and  wo  have  been  searching 
lor  him  since  1S79. 


Commend  to  us  tho  highly  original 
nnd  safe  position  taken  by  Dr.  Robson 
j Boose  on  the  subject  of  alcohol.  After 
I an  exhaustive  examination  he  states 
this  conclusion:  "Alcohol  In  modera- 
tion will  do  most  people  no  harm,  but 
taken  In  excess,  It  Is  apt  to  become  in- 
jurious.” Dr.  Uoose,  on  his  mother's 
I side,  must  be  a descendant  of  Capt. 
Jack  Bunsby. 

A different  species  of  Doctor— Dr. 
Garnett  is  cock-sure  that  we  have  our 
being  in  an  "Age  of  Books.”  "Never 
before  were  there  so  many  books  in 
the  world;  never  before  were  they  so 
widely  read  or  Influential;  never  be- 
fore was  there  so  much  Interest  and 
curiosity  respecting  the  makers  of 
hooks,  publishers  and  librarians.”  This 
leads  a Londoner  to  say,  "It  was  hard 
to  imagine  that  the  beautiful  para- 
graphs which  adorn  our  pupular  ’lit- 
erary’ journals,  informing  an  expectant 
■world  that  the  talented  author  of  the 
Manx  Gat  can  never  bring  his  gigan- 
tic intellect  to  bear  on  his  work  unless 
he  has  breakfasted  on  eggs  which  were 
laid  by  tailless  hens  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
—the  product  of  any  other  well-mean- 
ing fowl  sterilizes  his  brain  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  or  that  the  eminent 
creator  of  the  ‘Sorrows  of  a Solici- 
tor' denies  ever  having  ridden  down 
Piccadilly  on  a bicycle  in  rational  at- 
tire— it  was  hard,  I say,  to  forecast 
that  our  eagerness  for  ’literary’  en- 
lightenment of  this,  nature  would  be 
accounted  to  us  for  righteousness  by 
an  authority  of  the  calibre  of  Dr. 
G-arnett.  This  curiosity,  ’frequently,’ 
he  admits,  ‘frivolous  and  annoying,’ 
bears  testimony  to  the  place  literature 
has  taken  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
general  'among  the!  agencies  which 
mould  the  world.’  Before  this  our 
age  the  world  was  unconscious  of  It. 
‘Now  it  knows  that  ’its  destinies  may 
be  much  affected  by  what  an  unknown 
young  man  may  be  scribbling  in  a 
garret.’  It  may  be  so;  and  by  the  same 
token,  our  social  history  may  be  revo- 
lutionized by  what  the  ‘lady  novelist’ 
is  churning  forth  from  her  inner  con- 
sciousness. England,  we  know,  used 
to  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty, 
and  England,  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  ob- 
served, was  frequently  a bitterly  dis- 
appointed country.  England  at  pres- 
ent Is  looking,  it  seems,  with  expectant 
anxiety  at  her  literary  output.  It  is 
an  attitude  In  which  she  is  likely  to 
have  to  persevere  for  a long  period 
before  any  result  justifies  it.” 


PRE-NATAL  HURRAHS. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  an  indefatiga- 
ble press  agent.  There  are  press 
agents  who  have  passionate  mo- 
ments; but  Mr.  Caine's  trumpeter 
never  suffers  from  a cracked  lip  or 
lack  of  wind.  Loud  and  sonorous 
and  steady  are  the  blasts  that  herald 
the  approach  of  his  latest  novel. 
The  palpitating  world  of  readers 
hears  of  enormous  orders.  It  ap- 
pears that  booksellers  are  crushed 
as  they  race  toward  the  publisher’s 
establishment.  Compositors  are  so 
enthralled  by  the  manuscript  that 
they  forget  to  work.  Proof-readers 
are  willing  to  work  without  pay. 
Already  is  there  a long  line  of 
anxious  men  and  women  at  the  door 
of  the  circulating  library. 

Now  some  months  ago  a contribu- 
tor to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was 
impressed  by  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Granville  Brayman.  He  fancied  him 
“tall  and  massive,  with  a Shakspear- 
ian  forehead  and  a Byronic  eye.” 
He  hailed  with  joy  unspeakable  the 
appearance  of  this  paragraph  in  a 
Sunday^  paper; 

Literary.  Mr.  Granville  Brayman, 
whose  phenomenally  successful 
novel,  Thinking  of  Thee,”  is  now, . 
we  believe,  in  its  hundred  and  sev- 
enth thousand,  is,  we  understand, 
engaged  upon  a new  story,  of  which 
he  has  great  hopes.  It  is  to  be 
called,  we  believe,  “The  Boomster” 
and  will  fictionally  deal  with  the 
literary  career.  The  first  chapter  is 
already  finished,  and  the  work  will, 
Mr.  Granville  Brayman  hopes,  be 
ready  for  the  spring  publishing  sea- 
son. 

He  waited  with  breathless  expect- 1 
ancy.  This  paragraph  met  his  eye  a 1 
fortnight  after; 


-We 


•et  to  lenrn  that 1 

lo  Bray  man  has  broken  I 
alth,  in  cbnsequenee  of  j 
ton  his  new  ami  thrilling 
.ry  life.  “The  Bootnster,”  j 

. . n ordered  by  his  medical 

■ers  to  try  three  weeks  of  coin- 
rest at  Dr'r/.zlington-in-the- 


Go,  Insect— so  to  regions  that  are  barbarous; 

Go  where  the  palm-trees  Mow: 

Go  where  the  heat  ts  as  the  heat  ot  Tartarus 
And  so  to— «ell.  do  bo. 


id  has  1 


ieu 


Lit 


saw  Ids  favorite  author  ] 
is  to  his  profound  head  j 
water  bandages.  But  joy 
text  month. 

—It  is  with  much  pleasure  ; 
in  inform  our  readers  that 
ille  Brayman  lias  entirely 
tli  at  Drizdlugtou 


shes,  aud  has  returned  to 
i his  new  story,  of  which 
: things  are  anticipated  by 


himself  and  others,  almost  complete. 

It  will  ve  of  interest  to  his  numerous 
admirers  to  know  that  Mr.  Bray-  / 
man's  last  book.  “Thinking  cf ' 
Thee"  itis.  Buddleton  & Co.l,  is  at  i 
the  present  moment  in  its  one  hun- 1 
died  and  eighteenth  thousand. 

And  what  destroyed  his  faith  ? 
What  shattered  his  illusion?  A 
“copiously  illustrated  and  illustra- 
tive article  on  'Mr.  Granville  Bray- 
man at  Home,’”  published  in  the 
Monthly  Fryer.  He  found  his  boro 
to  be  “a  little  stout  dark  man,  with 
a mean,  pinched  brow,  close-cropped 
hair  standing  on  end  all  over  his 
head,  and  a signature  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a catherine-wheel!"  And 
I there  were  disheartening  portraits 
i of  Mrs.  Brayman  and  the  little 
Braymans.  There  was  a minute  ac- 
count. of  what  he  ate  and  drank; 

• the  mention  of  his  favorite  patent 
j medicine;  the  intimation  that  he  al- 
| ways  lived  on  “white  meat  when 
engaged  on  a novel  of  sentiment.” 
“Granville  Brayman  became,  from 
! that  moment,  another  of  those  su- 
i perstitions  which  fade  from  us  as  vie 
(advance  in  age  and  intelligence, 
j * * * ‘The  Boomster’  is  out.’ 

! * * * I have  not  ordered  it.  I 
never  shall.” 

[ We  have  searched  in  vain  for  the 
i name  of  Mr.  Granville  Brayman  in 
I publishers’  lists.  Is  it  possible  that 
J the  contributor  was  thinking  of  sev- 
| eral  “popular  authors  of  genius,” 
i among  them  Mr.  Hall  Caine? 


The  brooks  hurry  to  the  basin  where  the 
river  rests.  One  brings  the  wheedling  mur- 
mur of  Its  reeds;  the  other,  on  a thin  clear 
thread,  free  from  all  sediment,  creamed  under 
the  teeth  of  the  mill-wheel,  breathless,  and 
as  one  coughing,  from  having  leaped  so 
many  pebbles,  brings  the  plain-song  of  the 
village-ducks,  while  In  the  middle  of  the 
basin,  fish  make  their  rounds  to  the  sur- 
Juce  ..f  the  water,  glisten,  and,  satisfied  with 
file,  far  from  the  banks,  ask  of  one  another 
what  the  fisherman  with  his  line  is  doing 
over  there. 


SIMON  SAYS 


This  mosquito  must  have  been  one  of  ^ French  palmist  has  just  spent 
a feeble  flock.  If  the  poet  had  been  sovor,i  weeks  ill  England,  studying 

sss  isjf ' 'hXtu’ir  h.?.4  “di >-fru ; ea"S 

Dr.  Borer,  the  celebrated  specialist  1 a interviewer, 
for  both  ears,  told  the  following  stor^  pUshed  inter  • , English 

•Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Porphyry}  “I  have  found  amon^  *! 

'••You  know,  gentlemen,  that  I am  very!  womeu  long  thumbs,  alvvajs  luuit  - 
busy— with  office-calls,  consultations,  oj,  will,  a quality  Which 

reading,  experimenting,  writing  articles  element  in  the  success 

for  publication-yes.  I have  no  time  fotms  a latgt  „ Now>  all 

to  waste.  My  tailor-a  physician  must  of  the  EngUS  . J 1 . ihe 

dress  well— has  bothered  me  by  Insist-  writers  oil  paluiistiy  agte 
Ing  on  refitting  and  refitting.  I have  luoaniug  0f  the  thumb,  however  they 
been  to  his  shop  14  times  before  he  u„mUe  over  the  characteristics, 

•was  satisfied  with  a frock  coat.  Well,  ‘ mental  suggested  by  a 

I said  to  him  a month  ago.  'I  am  will-  moral  and  cental,  i si  g, b 
ing  to  come  once  to  try  on  and  once  or  spatulate  or  conic.  hand.  1 
even  twice  after  the  suit  is  supposed  to  has  piayed  for  centuries  an  impor 
be  ready;  but  after  that  I shall  charge  f in  gladiatorial  show,  111 

you  for  each  visit  just  as  thouglp  . , jt  irL  torture.  In  Ceylon  tlic 
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second  trial,  and  he  made  me  go  to 
the  shop  three  times  after  that.  I got 
his  bill  the  first  of  the  month,  and  I 
promptly  deducted  my  charge  for  three 
professional  visits.  He  wrote  me,  ask- 
ing what  I meant,  saying  his  ears  were 
all  right  and  he  had  never  consulted  me. 
.1  answered.  'Your  ears  are  not  all  right,  I 
fer  you  evidently  did  not  hear  me  when 
I told  you  clearly  what  I should  do. 
And  then  Dr.  Borer  looked  about  for 
signs  of  approbation  and  applause. 


Hurry  is  the  resource  of  the  faithless. 
Where  a man  can  trust  his  own  heart,  arid 
those  of  his  friends,  tomorrow  is  as  good  as 
today. 


A Paris  newspaper  says,  “Mme.  Clara 
jWard  ex-Princesse  de  Chimay,  might 
now  assume  legitimately  the  new  title 
lof  Princesse  de  Rivoli,  so  much  does 
her  personality  dominate  that  thorough- 
fare.’ 


The  story  that  Mr.  John  Lane,  who 
Is  betrothed  to  Mrs.  King  of  this  city, 
Us  a great  friend  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley is  not  exactly  true.  Mr.  Lane  was 
a friend  of  the  remarkable  juggler  in 
black  and  white,  but  for  some  unac- 
countable reason— some  say  he  was 
rattled  by  the  Wilde  exposure— he  be- 
came afraid  of  Mr.  Beardsley’s  art  and 
the  latter  has  for  a long  time  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Yellow  Book, 
nor  does  he  now  draw  for  any  of  Mr. 
Lane’s  publications.  Since  Mr.  Beards- 
ley’s withdrawal,  the  Yellow  Book  is 
said  to  have  lost  many  subscribers  and 
buyers,  as  it  certainly  has  lost  In  In- 
terest. 


dish,  to  denote  that  they  are  ot  the 
same  rank;  their  thumbs  are  then 
tied  together,  and  the  ceremony  con- 
cludes bv  the  nearest  relations,  or 
the  priest,  when  he  is  present, 
cutting  them  asunder.  It  is  perhaps 
a significant  fact  that  this  ceremony 
is  scarcely  intended  for  continuance. 
For  an  indissoluble  marriage  tae 
parties  are  joined  together  with  a 
loug  cloth. 

But  if  the  English  women  have 
long  thumbs,  “always  indicative  of 
strong  will,”  why  do  they  submit  so 
placidly  to  the  physical  brutality  of 
their  husbands?  For  if  there  is 
truth  in  court  records,  the  Engltsa 
nation  is  pre-eminently  a race  of 
wife-beaters.  Head  diligently,  for 
instance,  the  pillory  prepared  each 
week  by  Mr.  Labouchere  for  Truth. 
Read  the  court  reports  in  the  London 
daily  papers.  You  will  find  that  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Slimky  began  to  swat 
his  wife  before  the  setting  of  the 


writers  on  palmistry  agrc<?"lis  to  the 
meaning  of  the  thumb,  however  they 
may  dispute  over  the  characteristics, 
moral  and  mental,  suggested  by  a 
spatulate  or  conic  hand.  The  thumb 
lias  played  for  centuries  an  import- 1 
ant  part,  in  gladiatorial  show,  iu| 
witchcraft,  in  torture.  In  Ceylon  (lie 
bride  and  bridegroom  eat  out  of  one 
dish,  to  denote  that  they  are  of  the 
same  rank;  their  thumbs  are  then 
tied  together,  and  the  ceremony  eon- j 
eludes  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  j 
the  priest,  when  he  is  present, 
cutting  them  asunder.  It  is  perhaps  I 
a significant  fact  that  this  ceremony  ] 
is  scarcely  intended  for  continuance.  \ 
For  an  indissoluble  marriage  the  I 
parties  are  joined  together  with  a 
long  cloth. 

But  if  the  English  women  have 
long  thumbs,  “always  indicative  of 
strong  will,”  why  do  they  submit  so 
placidly  to  the  physical  brutality  of  | 
their  husbands?  For  if  there  is 
truth  in  court  records,  the  English 
nation  is  pre-eminently  a race  ofj 
wife-beaters.  Read  diligently,  for 
instance,  the  pillory  prepared  each 
week  by  Mr.  Labouchere  for  Truth. 
Read  the  court  reports  in  the  London 
daily  papers.  You  will  find  that  ihe 
Honorable  Mr.  Slimky  began  to  swat 
ibis  wife  before  the  setting  of  the 


The  fact  that  a swarm  of  mosquitoes 
nade  its  appearance  early  this  month 
n Hackney,  England,  Inspired  a thrill- 
ng  "dispatch  to  the  Dally  Messenger, 
Paris.  “Many  persons  are  suffering 
’rom  the  effects  of  the  annoying  little 
nsect  stings.  A number  of  the  men 
it  Hackney  Police  Station  are  showing 
marks  on  their  arms  and  'faces  where 
[hey  have  been  bitten.  In  one  instance 
f Sergeant  has  the  appearance  almost 
of  a black  eye,  owing  to  the  attack 
i - f a mosquito,  while  in  other  parts  of 
hi-  face  the  well-known  hard  red  lumps 
which  follow  the  bites  are  plainly  show- 
ing. In  another  known  instance  a little 
girl  has  been  so  badly  bitten  that  she 
has  been  unable  to  get  her  boots  on, 
her  feet  being  so  swollen.” 


1 Mr.  George  Birbeck  Hill  claims  that 
the  following  mot  originated  with  his 
idol,  Dr.  Johnson:  “When  a friend  of 
|his,  who  had  not  been  very  lucky  in 
his  first  wife,  married  a second,  he 
.said,  ‘Alas!  another  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience.’  ” j 
We  have  no  doubt  this  story  was  j belief 
Iknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
very  likely  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
[However  this  may  be,  Figaro  pub- 
lished a more  biting  epigram  on  the 
same  theme:  “He  that  marries  the  sec- 
ond time  does  not  deserve  to  have  lost 
his  first  wife.” 


We  heard  lately  this  description  of  a 
theatre-orchestra,  in  Boston:  “You 

know  the  kind;  the  drum  always  plays 
the  air.” 


L.  S.  T.  of  Gloucester  Mass.,  wishes 
to  know  whether  a pedagogue  would 
have  any  luck  with  a school  of  mack- 
erel. 


ossibly  it  was  a wanderer  from  this 
irm  that,  finding  Its  way  to  London,  : 
ng  the  fancy  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga-  | 
te  poet  to  an  address  "To  a Mos-  j 
to”  In  seven  verses.  Here  are  four  ( 
them; 

now  you  for  a Culex  or  Slmullum, 
know  you  and  I hate, 

now  and  dread  your  horrible  unruly  hum 


u alien  Immigrant,  you,  murderous  Ama- 
zon 

[The  males  don’t  feed  on  man) 

••ri  ten  time*  more,  and  make  us  rail  and 


sh  can. 

:1s  how  can  man  protect  his 


t!  avails  the  best  Insectl- 


"Exegi  monumentum  aero  perennius,” 
hut  the  bronze  has  come  at  last.  Ital- 
ian Venosa,  once  Venusium,  is  erect- 
ing a monument  to  Horace,  and  it 
will  be  unveiled  next  September 
with  feasting,  songs  and  odes.  This 
is  an  age  of  statues,  and  Venu- 
sium is  justified  in  claiming  her  great- 
est son,  but  it  was  on  his  father’s  little 
farm  by  the  Aufidus,  some  miles  from 
Venusium,  that  the  poet  passed  his 
childhood.  There  are  other  spots  where 
his  statue  might  have  stood,  Tivoli,  for 
instance,  or  the  Esquiline,  where  Hor- 
ace lived  near  the  palace  of  Maecenas, 
and  where,  by  the  will  of  Augustus, 
poet  and  patron  in  death  were  not  di- 
vided. For  the  immortality  of  the 
molten  image  he  has  had  to  wait  long, 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  now 
that  It  has  come,  let  us  hope  it  will 
do  him  Justice,  or  more  than  Justice, 
for  Horace  was,  says  Cuetonius,  short 
and  fat,  and  therefore  a bad  model  for 
a statue.  Whether  the  poet’s  shade 
will  rejoice  thereat  in  the  Elyslan  fields 
Is  very  doubtful  His  motto  was, 
“Live  for  the  day,”  and  he  sums  up 
the  immortality  of  genius  and  gifts  in 
the  words,  ”We  are  dust  and  a shad- 
ow.” Two  thousand  years,  and  then 
a statue!  Eheu!  fugaces,  Postume, 
Postume;  time  files,  and  the  honour  Is 
too  posthumous. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


honeymoon,  and  that  Bill  Sykes 
found  special  delight,  when  lie  was 
depressed,  in  jumping  on  the  ribs  of 
his  life-partner.  You  will  also  find 
that  these  long-thumbed  women  -ire 
disposed  to  bless  the  fist  that  beats. 
Where  is  their  “strong  will”? 

The  French  palmist  “examined 
nearly  a thousand  hands  in  all  class- 
es of  English  society,  from  the  Court 
to  the  humblest  dwelling,”  and  she 
found  in  them  all  “the  same  charac- 
teristics, indicative  of  a universal 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  ’ 
The  hands  are  “firm,  strong,  a little 
red,  with  square  fingers,  that  indi- 
cate punctuality,  practical  common 
sense,  energy  and  activity.”  But 
has  not  the  Englishman,  like  unto 
Cassius,  an  itching  palm?  In  India, 
in  Africa,  yea,  over  the  whole  world, 
they  answer  “Yes;”  and  yet  our 
Parisian  friend  makes  no  mention  of 
this  dominating  characteristic.  Of 
what  avail,  then,  that  she  finds  no 
trace  of  organic  disease”  in  the 
English  hands? 

And  yet  this  palmist  found  in  the  ] 
hands  of  several  women  of  London 
lines  which  “indicated  an  accident 
of  some  uncomfortable,  but  not 
necessarily  fatal,  description.  1 
found  in  each  instance  that  the  lady 
rode  a bicycle,  and  I advised  her  to 
stop  it.” 

Palmistry  is,  indeed,  a wonder! ui 
science.  We  have  been  much  im- 
pressed liy  its  value  ever  since  we 
read  a leading  French  treatise  on 
chiromancy,  Englished  by  the  ingen- 
ious Mr.  Heron-Alien,  in  which  a 
beautiful  theory  was  founded  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  in  Pittsburg, 
I’a.,  “no  workman  is  allowed  more 
than  10  minutes  for  his  dinner.” 


honeymoon,  and  that  Bill  Sykes 
found  special  delight,  when  he  was 
depressed,  in  jumping  on  the  ribs  of 
his  life-partner.  You  will  also  find 
that  these  long-thumbed  women  are 
disposed  to  bless  the  fist  that  beats. 
Where  is  their  “strong  will”? 

The  French  palmist  “examined 
nearly  a thousand  hands  in  all  class- 
es of  English  society,  from  the  Court 
to  the  humblest  dwelling.”  and  she 
found  in  them  all  “the  same  charac- 1 
teristics,  indicative  of  a universal  | 
belief  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”  < 
The  hands  are  “firm,  strong,  a little  I 
red,  with  square  fingers,  that  indi- 
cate  punctuality,  practical  common  I 
sense,  energy  and  activity.  Bui 
has  not  the  Englishman,  like  unto 
Cassius,  an  itching  palm?  lu  India, 
in  Africa,  yea,  over  the  whole  world,  | 
they  answer  “Yes;”  and  yet  our 
Parisian  friend  makes  no  mention  of  j 
this  dominating  characteristic.  Of 
what  avail,  then,  that  she  finds  “no 
trace  of  organic  disease”  in  the 
English  hands? 

And  yet  this  palmist  found  in  the 
hands  of  several  women  of  London 
lines  which  “indicated  an  accident 
of  some  uncomfortable,  but  uot| 
necessarily  fatal,  description.  I 
found  in  each  instance  that  the  lady 
rode  a bicycle,  and  I advised  her  to 

stop  it.”  ' 

Palmistry  is,  indeed,  a wonderful 
science.  We  have  been  much  im- 
pressed by  its  value  ever  since  we 
read  a leading  French  treatise  on 
chiromancy,  Englished  by  the  ingen- 
|j  ions  Mr.  Heron-Alien,  in  which  a 
! beautiful  theory  was  founded  on  the 
' well-known  fact  that  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  “no  workman  is  allowed  more 
than  10  minutes  for  his  dinner. 


You  say  to  yourself:  "At  last  here  is  a 

sensible  woman,  a type  new  to  me,  one  whom 
I could  love,  thoughtful— yes,  rather  serious— 
a woman,  who  does  not  giggle  on  every  oc- 
casion.” 

No,  no;  she  has  teeth  the  color  of  deep 
Prussian  blue  and  also  the  forethought  not 
to  let  them  be  seen. 


SIMON  SAYS . 


A French  palmist  has  just- spent 
several  weeks  in  England,  studying 
English  hands— for  a consideration— 
and  after  her  return  to  Paris  she 
poured  out  her  soul  to  au  accom- 
plished Interviewer. 

“I  have  found  among  the  English 
women  long  thumbs,  always  indica- 
tive of  strong  will,  a quality  which 
forms  a large  element  in  ihe  success 
of  the  English  people.”  Now,  aU 


We  have  received  the  prospectus  of 
The  Washingtonian  Home  for  the  Cure 
of  Confirmed  Book  Collectors.  The  evils 
resulting  from  indulgence  in  this  de-  j 
basing  and  terrible  habit  are  known  to 
all.  The  wretched  victim  neglects  busi- 
ness to  pore  over  secondhand  cata- 
logues and  attend  auctions.  He  neg-  |, 
lects  his  wife  and  children,  preferring  jj 
to  spend  money  on  first  editions,  large  j 
paper  copies,  enlarged  volumes  and  i 
costly  bindings.  He  easily  becomes  a 
thief  and  steals  from  his  dearest 
\frlends. 


In  this  sanitarium  the  patient  is 
first  obliged  to  read  English  reviews  of 
the  highest  grade.  The  second  month 
he  is  put  through  a course  of  the 
more  expensive  illustrated  magazines. 
In  which  the  articles  are  written  round  ( 
about  the  pictures.  The  third  month  i 
he  is  shut  up  in  a padded  cell  and  left 
alone  with  the  10-eent  magazines.  At  | 


the  end  of  this  period  h.  loses  all  taste 

— ‘ thA  1 


lit  r.t'a  f nro 


Irld  a new  maHT^PI’'  relishes 
I'als,  enjoys  the  soJrPTy  of  his  wife 
|.l  children,  looks  Ms  friends  In  the 
and  passes  a bwkshop  as  though 
(were  plague-ridden. 


'o  O.  H.:  Tour  jest  “Actresses  will 
>pen  In  the  best  regulated  families” 
a strangely  familiar  sound;  and 
you  claim  it  Is  original. 

'orm,  published  in  Now  York,  Is  al- 
iys  a welcome  visitor.  Thus  Beth 
_jClannln  Kerley  contributed  a beau- 
;ful  poem  to  the  August  number,  in 
.•hich  we  are  requested  to 

last  to  the  myriad  birds  in  air 
Warb  Ing  their  tlmoroso. 

But  we  prefer  the  prose-poem  on  Mrs. 
ames  Munroo  Langan,  otherwise 
tiown  as  the  Scottish  Nightingale. 
One  falls  in  an  attempt  to  describe 
er  In  her  marvelous  versatility.  As 
••ell  might  one  attempt  to  depict  the 
hlfting,  scintillating,  intangible  glory 
C an  aurora,  or  a lunar  rainbow  over 
otne  cataract  in  her  own  northern 
Isb  home.  Miss  Munroe  is  ln- 
apable1  of  adequate  description.  She 
too  good.” 

We  have  received  a letter  from  a 
ummer  tourist  who  complains  bitterly 
' at  the  steam  heating  apparatus  in 
>«ny  of  the  hotels  down  East  is  sadly 
jfei  eient  and  in  no  way  answer  the 
-riptlon  given  in  the  circulars  seat- 
'd broadcast.  He  claims  that  the 
't  requisite  of  a summer  hotel  in 
ne  is  plenty  of  steam  heat  In  ofliee, 
lors,  dining  room  and  bedrooms. 

i<1  irisians  were  much  excited  by  the 
[Y:  that  Mr.  Ernest  Hamel  stole  23 
uoculated  rabbits  from  the  Aubervil- 
iers  Hospital  and  sold  them  for  food, 
dnly  two  families,  however,  appear  to 
lave  partaken  of  this  spiced  meat, 
rhieh  they  ate  without  ill  effect. 

Tt  is  the  practice  now  in  England  to 
mallow  a water  and  diviner's  fees. 

,lr  Casson  of  Bedford,  whose  precedent 
ms  been  followed  all  over  the  country, 
stated  his  reasons  for  the  surcharge  he 
nadc.  He  says.  "I  regarded  this  claim 
c a power  of  finding  water  either  with 
ir  without  a ‘divining  rod'  as  being  an 
mposition  on  the  minds  of  the  cred- 
ulous, seeing  that,  however  it  may  now 
je  defended  by  reference  to  ‘highly 
■sensitive  nervous  organization’  and  the 
llike  it  is  a survival  from  times  when 
magic  and  witchcraft  were  generally 
believed  in.  and  when  the  ‘divining  rod’ 
was  used  to  discover  not  only  sources 
of  water,  but  lodes  of  metal  ore.  hidden 
treasure,  the  bodies  of  murdered  per- 
sons and  lost  boundaries  of  land.” 

You  often  see  references  to  the  "gor- 
mandising”  of  Rossini.  The  great  Italian 
■nas  an  excellent  cook,  but  he  was  a 
gourmet  rather  than  a gourmand.  In 
certain  ways  he  was.  indeed,  exceed- 
inglv  temperate.  Thus  Mrs.  Cl£ram- 
baud.  who  had  lived  much  in  his  house, 
told  Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  Aug.  21, 
1893,  that  Rossini  never  ate  anything  from 
the  time  of  his  getting  out  of  bed  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  drank 
only  a glass  of  iced  coffee.  To  be  sure 
a doubting  Thomas  might  ask,  “When 
did  he  get  up?  At  8 A.  M.  or  at  4 P.  M.?” 

Mr.  Justice  Cave  recently  remarked, 

In  holding  a driver  liable  for  damage 
to  a lamp-post,  though  that  beacorf  was 
too  near  the  roadway,  and  not  safe  for 
traffic,  that  when  people  knew  that 
they  must  pay  for  any  injury  they  did 
they  would  find  means  to  avoid  it  for 
the  future.  This  is  an  expansion  of  a 
dictum  of  Westbury  C.  (distinct! 
obiter);  When  his  horse  bolted,  he  pi 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and.  sa 
to  his  coachman,  “Run  into  somethrufc, 
cheap." Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Canon  Hammond  tells  this  story  of 
the  methods  of  rural  firemen;  “One 
of  our  firemen  was  summoned  by  the 
fire  bell  to  a burning.  He  is  said  to 
have  viewed  it  with  a critical  air,  and 
to  have  remarked:  ‘ Tes  a proper  fire, 

sure  'nuff:  I must  go  home  and  put  on\ 
my  uniform!’  ” 

Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  has  not  looked  for  j 
-vcltles  in  oratorio  music.  “There  are  j 
novelties  In  oratorio  music."  This 
ninds  us  that  Tinel’s  "Sainte  Gode- 
e”  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
ly  22  at  Brussels,  and  Mr.  H.  V>  ■ 
rker  has  finished  a new  oratorio 
jnded  on  the  legend  of  Christopher. 


-y 


DIALECT  AGAIN. 

The  third  part  of  the  English  Dia- 
leet  Dictionary,  edited  by  Joseph 
IVright,  has  been  published.  It  in- 
’ludes  words  from  “Blare”  to  “Cad- 
lie.”  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this 
work  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  B contains  7789 
simple  and  compound  words,  and 
)10  phrases,  illustrated  by  18,198  quo- 
tations. There  are,  in  addition,  17.- 
542  references  to  glossaries,  etc., 
making  a total  of  35,740  references. 


Phis’ cion  rly  anil  handsomely  prinl 
ed  volume  is  fascinating  rending. 

Folklorists  may  linger  over  “Blithe- 
mcat,”  "Brlde-nle,”  ete.,  but  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  intelligence  will  be 
tempted  to  read  nearly  every  page. 
Thus  the  American  will  smile  when 
he  finds  out  that  "Bowery,”  In  Eng- 
lish dialect-  as  in  Northumberland— 
means  buxom,  plump,  "generally 
applied  to  a young  woman  in  excel- 
lent health;”  he  will  miss  "Bull-fid- 
dle” and  not  be  consoled  by  the  pres- 
ence of  “Bum-bass,”  a synonym  of 
violoncello;  he  will  protest  against 
the  third  and  American  definition  of 
“Bummer”  as  an  idler;  he  will  realize 
the  fact  that  “Blatherskite"  is  not  an 
Americanism,  and  he  will  wonder  if 
the  verb  “Bunker,”  in  the  sense 
quoted  as  American,  may  not  bo  a 
corruption  of  "Buncoe.”  He  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  one  who  plays 
or  slugs  without  taste  or  skill  is  a 
"Bum”  in  English  dialect  as  well  ns 
in  American  slang,  and  ho  will  be 
tempted  to  tell  Doctor  Wright  that 
a “Blood-alley”  Is  as  well  known  In 
America  as  in  English  counties.  Our 
singers  and  pianists  who  disturb  the 
peaceful  air  at  mountain  farm  or  j 
seaside  tavern  will  be  glad  to  know  j 
that  they  are  indulging  in  “Busk-  j 
ing,”  the  act  of  obtaining  money  by  j 
playing  or  singing  in  the  streets,  by 
the  seashore,  etc.,  and  that  “busk- 
ing is  a profitable  and  pleasant  way 
in  which  many  operatives  in  Lan- 
cashire spend  their  summer  holi- 
day;” ’tis  an  old  word,  derived  ap- 
propriately from  the  Italian  “bu- 
scare,  to  prowl  or  shift  by  craft,  to 
go  a free-booting.” 

What  admirable  words  are  con- 
fined to  local  use,  looked  at  skew- 
eyed  by  the  prigs  and  the  purists! 
“Bullrageous,”  raging  like  a bull; 
“Boldaeious,”  which  represents,  of 
course,  a welding  together  of  “bold” 
and  “audacious,”  more  striking  in 
the  Devonshire  form,  “Bowldda- 
cious,”  as  in  “He’m  the  most  bowld- 
dacious  pusson  in  Debbensheer.” 
Then  there  is  "Busteous,”  a noble 
word,  as  in 

“Clatterin  hooves  and  busteous  taunts 
Brast  on  their  startlt  ear.” 

It  reminds  one  of  “sumbustiously,” 
in  the  negro's  version  of  the  par- 
able: “There  was  a certain  rich  pus- 
son  who  was  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  fine  linen  and  fared  sumbustious- 
ly every  day.” 

Was  the  word  “Boneshave,”  for 
sciatica,  ever  known  in  New  Eng- 
land? Here  is  a charm  used  by  tbe 
Exmoorians.  “The  patient  must  lie 
on  his  back  on  the  bank  of  a river  or 
brook  of  water,  with  a straight  staff 
by  his  side,  between  him  and  the 
water,  and  must  have  the  following 
words  repeated  over  him; 

“ ‘Bone-shave  right, 

Bone-shave  straight, 

As  the  water  runs  by  the  stave. 

Good  for  bone-shave.’  ” 

“Bleary.”  for  bleak,  windy,  cold, 
showery,  is  another  excellent  word, 
well  worthy  of  quotation  in  Mackay’s 
“Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage”: 

“Oh  give  me  back  my  native  hills, 

If  bleak  or  bleary,  grim  or  gray.” 

And  have  you  never  been  in  such 
high  spirits  as  to  be  “bobberous,”  or 
bold  enough  to  be  “bobbersome”? 
In  Yorkshire,  a tine,  handsome  wom- 
an is  a “Bobby-dazzler,”  a word  of 
close  kin  to  “corker,”  though  not, 
perhaps,  as  eulogistic  a term  as 
“honey-cooler.”  The  restless  souls 
of  the  Jews  who  formerly  worked  in 
the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  known 
as  “Bockles,”  while  your  ordinary 
ghost  Is  a “I  igle,”  and  when  a horse 
takes  fright  it  “boggles.”  City  offi- 
cials may  p>.nder  with  profit  the  fact 
that  a “Bosser”  is  one  who  misses 
an  aim  or  makes  a mistake.  A 
“Brat”  is  a pinafore  that  is  worn  by 
a brat. 

| Consider,  too,  the  fine  Scottish 
verb  “Brainyell,”  to  rush  forward 
with  violence;  and  surely  there  is 
sound  sense  in  calling  an  opinion  “a 
breath,”  especially  with  such  a 
meaning  as  in  “The  nuptial  day 
sud’na  be  preceesely  fixed  till  I had 


fnlther’n  bfeath  on  the 
subji'c’.”  “Bogfouudered”  lsastrong- 

er  word  than  "perplexed,"  and  so- 
pranos will  do  well  to  remember  that 
“Bravoora”  is  a high  degree  of  Irri- 
tation or  fury — ns  in  Ayrshire  they 
say  of  a ferocious  beast:  "He’s  in  his 
bravooras.” 

These  are  only  a few  instances, 
chosen  at  random,  of  the  wealth  of 
interest  in  this  one  part.  But  we 
must  stop,  lest  some  Yorkshiremnu 
accuse  us  of  “Blawehing.” 


ABOUT 

Is  Mozart,  Opera-Maker, 
Old-Fashioned? 


Reasons  Why  “Don  Giovanni” 
Often  Bores  the  Hearer. 


DE  SENECTUTE. 

The  name  of  Methuselah  was  not 
the  only  yard  stick  to  measure  long- 
drawn-out,  Incredible  age.  The  stag, 
the  carp,  the  crow,  the  elephant, 
even  the  camel  were  envied  by  those 
who  looked  on  death  as  the  supreme 
evil.  Thus  Hugues  de  Saint-Victor 
gives  the  stag  900  years  of  existence, 
but  Aldrovand,  in  his  “Quadrupedum 
historia”  (edition  of  1621),  quotes 
verses  of  Hesiod— verses  not  found 
in  tbe  poet's  existing  works— which 
figure  out  that  the  crow  lives  nine 
times  as  long  as  man,  and  the  stag 
four  times  as  long  as  the  crow. 
“The  stag,  therefore,”  he  adds, 
“should  live  about  3600  years.” 
Alas!  Button  and  Cuvier  give  the 
poor  beast  only  40  years  at  the  ut- 
most, and  Milne-Edwards  cuts  him 
down  to  20  years.  And  ancient 
worthies  thought  the  camel  lived  to 

be  a hundred  years,  and  then  died  of 
the  gout;  and  the  elephant  lived  at 
least  three  centuries,  and  there  are 
marvelous  stories  told  of  the  age  of 
carp  and  parrots,  dolphins  and  tur- 
tles. To  be  sure,  the  stag  would  die 
after  he  ate  a hearty  meal  of  ser- 
pents if  he  remained  three  hours 
without  drinking,  and  he  would 
weep  his  approaching  death,  as  do 
the  swan  and  the  lion. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  zoology 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies is  now  consigned  by  sceptics 
to  tbe  Academy  of  Lagado,  and  Pliny 
is  held  to  be  a mere  story-monger. 
You  will  not  find  a leoncroeuta  or 
mantiehore  In  any  modern  “masto- 
donic”  show,  and  even  the  tale  that 
the  scolopendre,  when  caught  by  a 
book,  throws  up  its  intestines  and 
swallows  them  again,  taking  care  to 
leave  the  hook  outside,  is  disputed 
by  men  of  assured  reputation.  Anil 
now  Dr.  John  Lowe,  in  his  book, 
“The  Yew  Trees  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,”  attempts  to  show 
that  the  yew,  known,  like  the  elm, 
as  “immemorial,”  has  no  real  claim 
to  extraordinary  antiquity. 

De  Candolle  assumed  that  the  age 
of  a yew  may  be  reckoned,  without 
fail,  by  counting  tbe  concentric  rings 
of  growth  in  the  trunk.  Dr.  Lowe, 
in  his  cold-blooded  way,  shows  the 
fallaciousness  of  this  method,  espe- 
cially in  a tree  so  frequently  pollard- 
ed. He  then  examines  the  historical 
records  from  which  the  exact  age  of 
certain  trees  can  be  ascertained,  and 
finds  none  which  shows  an  age 
greater  than  200  years.  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  De  Candolle’s  theory,  the 
Fortingall  tree,  in  Perthshire,  with 
its  circumference  of  54  feet,  is  from 
2500  to  2700  years  old,  and  the  Clon- 
tarf  yew  is  the  one  under  which 
Brian  Boruibh  died  in  1014.  It  is 
still  believed  that  the  yews  in  King- 
l.ve  Bottom,  near  Chichester,  were 
standing  when  the  Norsemen  landed 
in  Sussex  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. To  which  Dr.  Lowe  replies: 
“Had  it  been  said  that  ‘yews  were 
there,’  the  statement  would  have 
been  accurate;  but  that  ‘the  yews,’ 
meaning  those  still  existing,  were 
then  in  being  is  too  large  a demand 
on  our  credulity,  as  there  is  no  tree 
at  that  place  which  exceeds  15  feeti 
1 4 inches  in  girth,  or  possibly  about 
five  hundred  years  in  age.”  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  a depraved  punster 
might  give  this  motto  to  Dr.  Lowe's 
book:  “You  lie!” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players,  Singers. 


I received  a letter  the  other  day  from 
a composer  who  has  an  international 
reputation.  He  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  Mozart,  and  he  confessed  frankly 
that  Mozart's  music,  admirably  made, 
often,  yes,  generally  bored  him  to  death. 
*T  hear  and  read  constantly  that  'Don 
Giovanni’  is  tho  greatest  opera,  in  the 
old  meaning  of  the  word  opera;  but 
I cannot  sit  it  out.  I begin  to  yawn  be- 
fore the  first  finale,  and  it  is  six  years 
since  I have  ‘assisted,’  as  the  French 
say,  at  the  descent  to  the  pit.  The 
last  time  I saw  tho  opera,  Maurel  was 
the  hero,  I swore  that  wild  horses 
could  not  drag  mo  to  another  perform- 
ance.” 

There  are  others  no  doubt  who  have 
bad  the  same  experience  with  “Don 
Giovanni,"  and  lack  the  courage  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  Men  and  women, 
accustomed  to  good  music,  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  opera 
I and  the  condition  of  opera  in  Mozart's 
day,  some  of  them  even  professional 
and  excellent  musicians,  would  confess, 
if  they  were  put  on  the  rack.  “I  never 
wish  to  hear  that  opera  again.  I will 
admit  that  it  is  surpassing  great:  that 
T should  like  it;  but  it  bores  me  beyond 
I description." 

One  cause  of  this  bored6m  is  the  fact 
j that  "Don  Giovanni"  is  seldom  sung 
j decently  in  these  days.  German  sing- 
j ers  arc,  with  exceedingly  rare  excep- 
I lions,  utterly  unfit  to  sing  music  that 
! was  written  for  Italians  of  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  I shall  never  forget 
the  sad  mess  that  Therese  Malten  of 
Dresden  made  of  Mozart’s  music  when  I 
she  was  in  her  prime,  and  yet  Miss  | 
Malten  was  reckoned  justly  as  one  of  j 
the  most  illustrious  of  Wagnerphones. 
Nor  have  many  of  the  French  or  Ital- 
ian or  English  or  American  singers  of 
this  period  the  technic  necessary  for 
the  perfect  performance  of  “Don  Gio- 
vanni." Again,  when  the  opera  is  put 
on  the  stage  in  this  country,  it  is, 
almost  always,  mounted  shabbily,  and 
the  stagi  Is  managed  abominally. 

* * » 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  season 
in  London  "Don  Giovanni”  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden.  The  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Run- 
elman  bear  directly  on  the  question 
suggested  by  my  correspondent’s  letter. 

Mr.  Blackburn  began  hl3  review  as 
follows: 

"There  is  a kind  of  tradition  which 
goes  strong  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
which  is  potent  in  nearly  every  other 
European  Opera  House — among  the 
honorable  exceptions  we  believe  that 
Munich  is  to  be  counted— that  ’Don 
Giovanni,  is  one  of  those  easy  little 
Italian  operas  which  may  be  staged  on 
an  <>!f  night  and  run  through  without 
difficulty  by  second-rate  artists.  Let 
us  hasten  to  say  that  this  is  not  an 
accurate  description  of  last  night's  per- 
formance, but  at  all  events  there  was, 
i especially  in  the  opening  scenes,  a sort 
of  lalsser  faire  about  the  thing,  a kind 
of  contemptuous  familiarity  that  were 
quite,  singularly  undesirable.  Indeed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  one  felt  that  had  tt  not  been 
too  late  It  might  have  been  well  for  the 
management  to  retrace  its  steps  and 
exchange  for  the  immense  difficulties  of 
Mozart’s  work  some  ridiculously  easy 
Magnerian  opera,  ‘Die  Moistersinger' 
or  'Siegfried.'  In  that  music  the  artists 
of  Covent  Garden  are  gloriously  at 
home;  they  sing  it  with  knowledge, 
feeling  and  Intensity.  Wagner  Is  io 
them  absurdly  obvious.  But  put 
These  singers  upon  this  chorus,  these 
trios,  quartets,  and  so  forth  of  Mozart; 
and  though  they  will  do  their  best, 
they  show  you  at  every  point  that  they 
are  not  doing  well,  not  because  they 
are  careless,  simply  because  the  actual 
composition  is  above  their  heads,  and 
they  are  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
fact." 


Now  Mr.  Runciman,  always  enter- 
taining, went  more  into  detail  in  his 
article  published  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. 

"is  it  not  time  that  some  one  posses- 
sing one  degree  more  of  brain  power 
than  the  ordinary  Italian  tenor  should 
be  set  to  stage-manage  Mozart's  operas 
in  such  a way  as  to  minimize,  not  aug- 
ment, the  absurdities  of  the  librettos,  to 
make  tho  story  as  coherent,  not  as  in- 
coherent, as  possible?  That  the  Covent 
Garden  management  should  produce 
Don  Giovanni’  and  'Le  Nozze  di  Figa- 
ro,’ and  engage  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  ac- 
company the  recitatives  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, are  both  laudable  things;  but 
the  management  makes  a slight  mis- 
take in  thinking  it  has  done  everything 
necessary  when  it  has  gone  so  far.  Be- 
sldes  intrusting  the  stage  management  j 
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to  a man  who  has  not  been  brought  up 
in  the  bad  old  Italian  school,  it  might 
spend  a matter  of  guinea  or  tt”*  on  new 
scores,  to  the  end  that  the  conductor 
may  no  longer  be  compelled  to  accept 
all  the  cuts  of  all  his  predecessors.  It 
might  hire  au  intellectual  person  to 
analyse  the  plots  with  careful  attention 
and  set  forth  the  stories  as  clearly  as 
possible  In  print,  that  the  singers  may 
get  some  faint  notion  of  the  work  they 
are  engaged  in  (which  notion,  to  do 
them  bare  justice,  they  do  not  possess 
at  present).  It  might  have  In  a photog- 
rapher to  take  the  photos  of  the  various 
singers  at  the  footlights;  for  when  once 
Mine.  Adiny,  Zelie  de  Lussan.  and  the 
rest  have  seen  what  they  look  like  there 
they  may  be  depended  on  to  stay  within 
the’ stage  picture  for  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives.  It  might  get  a man  to 
oil  the  various  scene-lifting  machines, 
and  so  get  nd  of  the  two  or  more 
hitches  that  seem  inevitable  in  every 
act  at  present.  It  might  teach  the  gas 
man  to  keep  his  fingers  off  tho  taps 
until  the  proper  time,  and  so  avoid  sun- 
rise effects  in  the  middle  of  night.  Then 
the  preliminaries  for  a respectable 
rendering  of  Mozart's  opera  may  be 
considered  satisfactorily  settled. 

"My  unhappy  readers  must  be  sorely 
tired  of  tills  harping  on  ihe  necessity 
of  getting  the  little  details  of  operatic 
stage-management  dealt  with  properly. 
But  what  can  I do?  Here  we  have,  the 

« . ~-,.raUc  resources  in  tho  world— 

>.  bandsmen,  conductors,  all  the 
f Europe;  yet  wo  rarely  got  a 
first-rate  performance  of  any 
ork.  while  many  comparativ  ely  simple 
>eras,  such  as  ‘Don  Giovanni'  and 
,e  Kozze.'  are  given  in  only  a mill- 
ing fashion;  and  all  because  no  one 
kes  Ihe  trouble  to  see  that  the  sim- 
e things,  the  elements,  are  rightly 
>nc.  Is  it  not  my  plain  duty  to  try 
i anger  the  management  to  such  a de- 
— that  at  last  in  desperation  it  will 
to  do  better?  How  shall  T look  at 
day  of  judgment  if  I have  to  con- 
fess that  I was  musical  critic  of  the 
Saturday  Review  in  the  year  1S97,  that 
I knew  Covent  Garden  was  going  wrong 
for  lack  of  good  advice,  and  had  not 
offered  that  advice?  Wherefore  all  this 
season  1 have  kept  hammering  at  one 
or  two  subjects.  One  is  the  gas-man; 
but  it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  far 
from  taking  an  action  against  me  for 
provoked  batteiy  and  assault  appar- 
ently the  gas-man  has  so  far  not  be- 
come angry  at  ail.  I suspect  he  does 
not  read  the  Saturday  Review.  And  I 
am  beginning  to  fear  that  the  man- 
agement does  not  read  it  either— at 
least  no'  my  humble  contribution.  Of 
course  this  appears  incredible:  and 

certain  fractions  of  tile  management 
tell  me  they  do  read  it;  but  then  there 
remains  the  damning  fact  that  they 
do  not  get  angry',  and  that  the  simplest 
things  are  done  no  better,  for  ali  my 
advice,  at  the  end  of  the  season  than 
thev  were  at  the  beginning  Oh,  that 
‘twere  possible  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  point  of  distinguishing  between 
good  stage-management  and  bad,  be- 
tween good  acting  and  bad,  between  ) 
footlighting  singers  and  singers  who 
do  not  footlight.  between  artistically 
defensible  cuts  in  the  music  and  cuts 
that  are  not  artistically  defensible! 
Then  at  the  end  of  each  performance 
we  might  see  the  gas-man  coming  up 
I to  receive  his  laurel  crown  for  a re- 
spectably managed  effect  in  ‘The  Val- 
[ kyrie,’  Mr.  Randegger  bowing  in  re- 
i spouse  to  the  plaudits  of  those  who 
appreciated  his  disregarding  a bad  old 
Rosta  or  Bevignani  cut.  a Ren.aud  com- 
ing forward  to  acknowledge  our  ap- 
| piausc.  not  necessarily  of  his  fine  sing- 
1 ing  of  a serenade,  but  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  sung  it  to  the  ladv  in  the  win- 
dow and  not  to  the  gallery.  Am!  in 
that  way  we  should  see  Mozart’s  operas 
done  in  a way  that  would  not  make 
I nonsense  of  them. 

i “If  they  continue  to  be  treated  non- 
sensically much  longer  their  fate  will 
assuredly  justify  the  clever  person  who 
I said  they  were  a little  passes  now.  Of 
course,  whatever  happens  now.  they 
will  be  revived  some  lay  and  take  a 
I permanent  place  In  the  English  op- 
! eratlc  repertory.  But  for  the  pres- 
I ent  the  music  is  too  exquisite  for  the  : 
ears  that  have  been  fed  upon  Wag-  | 

I ner— to  whom,  by  the  way,  they  only 
take  because  Wagner  is  tire  craze  now. 

I In  the  corridor  at  Govent  Garden  on 
I Tuesday  night  I heard  some  monster  of 
I imp.rvlousness  to  music  remark  that 
! this  f'Dou  Giovanni’)  was  ‘m  lk  for 
babes  ‘ That  sort  of  thing  drives  one 
I out  Into  the  wilderness  to  pray  for 
I strength  to  resist  the  temr.tatlon  to 
I buy  a revolver  and  shoot  at  sight.  The 
i last  act  of  ‘Giovanni-— milk  for  babes! 

Astounding  as  it  seems  to  me.  who  have 
i been  given  grace  to  understand  that 
1 stupendous  work,  I have  no  doubt 
I that  not  only  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
1 claimed  his  artistic  dullness  In  the  pas- 
I sage,  but  Dr.  Barry.  Dr.  Stanford  and 
hundred*  of  others  reckon  Mozart 
amongst  the  superseded.  An  1 the  poor 
1 creatures  are  not  altogether  to  blame. 

I They  regard  Mozart’s  operas  as  mualc- 
I dramas;  and  as  music-dramas  Mozarts 
* will  not  stand  comparison  with  Wag- 
I ner'«  Mozart  wrote  only  Dalian  opera; 

I and  Italian  opera  Is  a kind  of  Wheel 
I of  Rife— a Cinematograph  a series  of 
! tableaux  or  pictures  passed  before  one 
I rapidly  as  to  leave  th-  impression 
i that  the  figures  are  really  moving,  that 
the  drama  is  evolving  before  one's 
eyes  The  main  thing  Is  that  they 
should  be  passed  through  'he  machine 
rapidly  and  in  ihe  order  moreover 
I which  the  deviser  of  them  Intended. 

! When  these  things  arc  not  done — when 
as  always  happens.  tb<-  pictures  an 
sa-Mv  hacked  the  order  of  them  trans- 
I nosed  and  the  series  broken  or  stopped 
caprice  of  th 
s-a  great  por- 
vltably  lost,  and 
more  than  half 
'rn  n Messrs,  the 
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.iancing-htaster  made  nth  Jr  “huts,  then 
Costa,  who  was  prombted  from  good-  l 

ness  knows  what,  made  cuts,  then 
Bevignani  made  cuts.  Had  the  cuts 
bee  largo  cuts— generous  gashes— it 
mig  have  worked  out  better,  for  by 
the  present  day  nothing  of  the  scores 
would  have  been  left,  and  we  might 
start  afresh.  But  the  cuts  consisted  of 
a few  bars  here,  and  a few  there;  until 
at  last  some  of  the  finest  numbers  were 
hopelessly  deformed.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  with  the  stage  'business 
and  stage  management.  First  somei 
one  did  something  wrong;  then  some  onej 
else  did  something  else  wrong,  besides 
adopting  his  predecessor's  error.  And 
now  the  management  does  not  aim  at 
producing  what  Mozart  obviously 
wanted,  but  at  doing  what  some  onej 
(who.  because  he  knew  nothing,  is  con- 
sidered an  authority)  did  in  1820,  or 
some  one  else  did  in  1830.  Similarly 
with  the  alterations  in  the  melodies, 
and  the  ornaments  added  to  them. 
Some  one  altered  this,  some  one  altered 
that;  and  now-  it  is  considered  right  to 
sing  the  music  wrongly,  and  wrong  to 
sing  it  rightly.  And  so  we  perform 
•Don  Giovanni’  and  ‘Figaro-  and  wonder 
why  the  public  does  not  llko  it.  Why, 
if  Wagner  were  treated  so,  the  public 
would  laugh — or  hiss.  It  is  a reasona- 
ble ground  for  complaint  against  the 
public  that  it  does  not  laugh  or  hiss 
when  Mozart's  mighty  masterpieces 
a^rc  treated  so.”  ^ 

Many  arc  bored  by  the  recitatives 
in  ‘‘Don  Giovanni.”  And  even  now 
some  think  the  accompaniment  of  a 
string  quartet  less  boresome  than  a 
piano  or  harpsichord.  And  again,  it  I 
seems,  there  is  a foolish  dispute  as  to 
the  accompaniment  originally  used  at 
Prague. 

Mr.  Runciman's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest:  j 
“One  or  two  sapient  persons,  rushing 
In  where  those  who  know  the  facts 
might  well  fear  to  tread,  have  an- 
nounced loudly  that  Mozart  himself ; 
presided  at  the  piano  when  ‘Don  Gio-  \ 
vanni’  and  ‘De  Nozze'  were  produced. 
As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  not  a scrap 
of  evidence  to  prove  this.  The  legend 
had  Its  birth  in  Paris  when  the  harpsi- 
chord was  recently  introduced  by  an  ! 
enterprising  firm  of  piano-makers.  The 
other  piano-makers  did  not  like  their 
rival  to  gather  so  much  glory;  they 
turned  such  of  the  critics  as  were  in 
their  service  onto  the  subject,  and  these 
critics  got  hold  of  Michael  Kelly's 
Recollections  of  the  Opera,  and 
straightway  proved  from  them  that  the 
piano,  and  not  the  harpsichord,  was 
originally  used.  Now',  to  begin  wdth, 
Michael  Kelly’s  Recollections  were  not 
written  by  Michael  Kelly,  who  probably 
knew  the  difference  between  a piano 
and  a harpsichord,  but  by  Theodore 
Hook,  who  probably  didn't  know'  and 
certainly  didn’t  care  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  any  difference.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  whenever  a keyed  in- 
strument is  mentioned  it  is  always 
called  a piano;  and  since  at  that  time 
the  piano  had  just  come  in,  and  was 
more  a rare  curiosity  than  anything 
else,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  when  the  word  piano 
is  used,  the  then  extremely  common  in- 
strument harpsichord  is  meant,  and 
even  in  the  hundredth  case  the  meaning 
is  doubtful.  It  is  some  years  since  I 
read  Kelly,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
for  me  to  wade  wearily  through  his 
pages  during  the  last  few  days;  but  I 
have  looked  up  all  the  references  to  Mo-' 
zart  and  confirmed  my  impression  that 
nothing  is  said  about  the  piano  being 
used  at  the  first  performances.  What 
Theodore  Hook  says  is  that  Mozart  ac-  I 
companied  Kelly  on  the  piano  at  his  | 
own  house.  Therefore  we  must  simply 
beg  Kelly  to  stand  down  and  consider 
the  matter  without  him.  And  then  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  enormously  in 
favor  of  the  harpsichord.  It  had  al- 
ways been  used  before  ‘Figaro’  and 
‘Don  Giovanni’;  it  was  used  for  many 
years  afterward;  had  the  piano  been  in- 
troduced at  Mozart’s  special  request, 
the  innovation  would  surely  have  pro- 
voked some  comment,  and,  in  all  like- 
lihood, very  vehement  opposition,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  recorded. 
Further,  even  if  the  piano  was  used  at 
one  performance,  it  is  certain  that  the  j 
harpsichord  was  used  at  a great  many 
subsequent  performances— for  every  j 
theatre  had  a harpsichord,  and  scarcely 
any  had  a piano— and  since  Mozart  is 
not  known  to  have  objected,  We  must 
assume  that  he  was  content  with  the 
harpsichord.  I am  not  convinced,  like 
a few  of  my  brethren,  that  he  preferred 
a large  modern  grand,  for  he  never 
beard  one.  And  whereas  it  is  utterly 
pnllke  anything  Mozart  ever  heard  or 
(dreamed  of,  the  harpsichord  is,  in  tone, 
Very  like  the  oiano  Mozart  would  have 
played  on  had  a piano  been  used.  The 
first  pianos  were  tiny  things,  with  thin 
strings  at  no  tension  at  all;  they  were 
intended  to  resemble  the  harpsichord 
In  tone,  and  they  were  only  introduced 
to  remedy  the  only  defect  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, namely,  that  It  could  not  pro- 
duce a crescendo  and  diminuendo.  So 
the  piano  theory  collapses  as  soon  as 
we  look  al  it.  In  fact,  I Imagine  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  it  had 
another  gentleman  instead  of  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch  he  n mgaged  to  play  the  harpsi- 
chord. But  this  gentleman's  defenders 
really  should  be  careful.  When  a 
critic's  anxiety  to  prove  that  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch  should  not  have  been  engaged 
actually  leads  him  to  declare  that  the 
harpsichord  cannot  be  heard  at  Covent 
Garden,  he  merely  proves  that,  In  jus- 
tice to  bis  employers,  he  should  im- 
mediately resign  his  post— for  he  is  < Ir- 
vin ut;ly  deaf.  The  singers  heard  It;  at 
rehearsal  the  conductors  went  to  everv 
nart  of  the  theatre  and  heard  it;  I 
heard  It,  and  Ihe  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  heard  It.  And  still  greater 
care  Is  demanded  In  the  handling  of 
historical  arguments.  The  critic  of  the 
Dailv  News,  for  instance,  had  evidently 
go'  down  Grove,  and  he  innocently  told 
his  readers  that  the  harpsichord  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  In  1863  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt  replaced  it  with  accom- 
paniments written  out  for  Ihe  whole 
«trlrigs.  If  the  eritio  v/ill  get  down 
Grove  again— he  knows  well  how  to  do 
it— and  look  up  the  passage  (It  is  on 
page  8/.  of  Vof.  III.),  he  will  see  that 
what  Goldschmidt  replaced  with  the 


strings  was  tho  old  scraping  accom- 
paniment of  the  basses  alone;  and  Ills 
common  sense  ought  to  have  shown 
him  that  as  in  1863  the.  harpsichord  had 
boon  forgotten  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  could  hardly  bo  that  instru- 
ment which  received  its  conge.” 

We  think  Mr.  Runclman  is  hardly  fair 
to  Kelly,  who  did  know  probably  the 
difference  between  a piano  and  a harp- 
sichord. Furthermore  we  doubt  if  Mr. 
Runciman  would  find  reading  Kelly's 
Recollections  ‘‘weary  wading,”  if  he 
were  to  take  up  the  book  in  an  hour 
when  he  wished  diversion. 

* * * 

This  performance  at  Covent  Garden 
gave  Mr.  Rcnaud  a noble  chance  as  the 
rake-helly  hero.  The  French  prefer  him 
to  Maurel  in  this  part.  Here  is  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  opinion  of  him: 

"At  last  this  Hue  artist  got  his  chance. 
The  part  was  his;  he  had  realized  not 
only  tho  seductiveness,  the  grace,  the 
physical  beauty  of  the  character,  but 
also,  in  a wonderfully  subtle  way, 
something  of  its  coldness,  its  heartless- 
ness and  its  terror.  He  never  forgot 
himself;  whether  In  silence  or  in  song 
he  remained  true  to  this  conception  cf 
Don  Giovanni  in  a wonderfully  com- 
plete way.  His  noble  presence  helped 
him  largely,  but  his  knowledge  how  to 
use  that  presence,  how  to  decorate  it, 
as  it  were,  with  the  last  resources  of 
his  art,  was  nobler  still.  He  is  a man  of 
immense  resource,  and  though  last 
right  he  never  showed  the  slightest  \ 
sense  of  strain,  it  may  be  guessed  thatl 
even  his  resource  was  taxed  to  the  full 
to  effect  an  illusion  so  potent  and  soj 
Incisive.  He  sang  beautifully,  warmly, 
sweetly-powerfully — particularly  that  i 

lovely  serenade,  ‘Deh,  vieni;'  and  the 
death  scene  at  the  close  was  a.  peculiar-, 
iy  fascinating  piece  of  work.  M.  Fu- 
g^re's  Lepore'lo,  again,  was  very  inter- 
esting:  he  comes  to  us  with  a big  repn-  J 
tatioii  in  this  part,  and  assuredly  he 
justified  that  reputation.  He  does  not 
exactly  tickle  you  to  laughter,  but  he 
keeps  you  always  quietly  aroused,  and 
his  fun,  with  the  exception  of  an  irri- 
tating interruption  at  the  solemn  close 
of  the  opera,  never  runs  into  horse- 

play'”  Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Eduard  Uhl's  opera.  “Jadwiga”  will  j 
be  produced  at  Frankfort. 

The  death  of  Nordica  was  announced 
in  the  Menestrel  of  Aug.  1. 

Saint  SaettS  is  at  work  on  a grand 
scena  “Cleopatra  at  Rome. 

Mr  Piedro  has  written  music  for  a I 
“lyric,  botanical,  zoological  extrava- 
ganza.” 

Stenhammer’s  new  opera  “Das  b est 
von  Solhang.”  will  be  produced  at  Ber- 
lin next  winter. 

Edouard  Zeldenhurst,  a Dutch  pianist, 
is  said  to  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess in  London. 

The  Beethovenhaus  Society  of  Bonn  | 
has  offered  three  prizes— $500,  for  dis- 
tinguished chamber  music.  j 

The  Manuscript.  Society  of  New  York  j 
will  observe  it-;  eighth  anniversary  by  \ 
a reunion  at  Manhattan  Beach  the 
27th.  I 

Rambosson’s  “Histoire  des  Instru- 
ments  de  Muslque”  (Firmin  Dldot,  | 
Paris)  is  criticised  severely  by  Mr.  Al- 
thur  Pougin. 

Delibes's  widow  has  given  her  house 
and  garden  at  Clichy-la-Garenne  to  an 
asylum  for  children  to  be  called  the  Leo 
Delibes  Asylum. 

Count  Carlo  Gomis  of  Trana  has  re- 
ceived the  annual  prize  for  a requiem 
to  be  performed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  King  Charles  Albert. 

Mascagni  will  resign  his  posiUon  as 
director  of  the  Liceo  Rossini  at  Pesaro, 
to  be  a candidate  for  a similar  position 
at  the  Parma  Conservatory. 

Max  Karpa  has  written  music,  “fash- 
ioned after  Goethe’s  ideas,”  for  Aloys 
Praseh’s  new  stage  version  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  “Faust,”  to  be  produced  at 
Berlin.  j 

Piatti,  the  famous  ’cellist,  who  has 
been  an  active  figure  in  London  musl-| 
cal  life  for  50  years,  has  at  last  re- 
tired into  private  life.  His  desk  at 
the  Monday  Pops  has  been  taken  by 
Hugo  Becker  of  Frankfort. 

Mr  Henry  J.  Wood  of  Queen’s  Hall 
Sy  mphony  Concerts,  and  formerly  of  I 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Nottingham 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  in  succession 
to  Dr.  W.  Lemare.  Partly  through  a 
certain  decline  in  the  public  taste  for 
oratorio  work,  and  partly  through  in- 
ternal troubles,  the  society  has  not  done 
well  of  recent  years,  and  has  trenched 
considerably  on  its  reserve  fund. 

The  Western  New  Hampshire  Musi- 
cal Association  will  hold  its  eleventh 
annual  music  festival  at  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  30,  31,  Sept.  1,  2.  3,  in  the 
new  opera  house:  Jules  Jordan  con- 
ductor: Martha  D.  Shepard,  pianist; 

the  Boston  Instrumental  Club  Orches- 
tra; Mrs.  Clementine  De  Vere-Sapio, 
soprano,  who  comes  from  Europe  (espe- 
cially for  this  festival),  where  she  has 
been  singing  in  grand  opera;  William 
Lavin,  tenor;  Ericson  F.  Bushnel, 
bass;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dean,  contralto,  Den- 
ver, Col.;  Mary  Downey,  soprano, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  others  of  note. 

The  Old  Stoughton  Musical  Society 
will  hold  Hs  second  reunion  In  High- 
land Park,  Tuesday  the  24th.  President 
D.  H.  Huxford  of  Randolph  will  have 
charge,  assisted  by  Secretary  Edwin  A. 
Jones  of  Stoughton,  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  Chorister  Nelson  Mann  of 
Randolph,  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
chorus.  The  program  of  the  day  will 
consist  substantially  as  follows;  10.30 
A.  M.  to  J2  M.,  social  reunion;  12  M.  to 
I P.  M.,  dinner;  1 to  3 P.  M.,  singing 
from  the  society's  centennial  collec- 
tion; 3 to  4.80  P.  M.,  entertainment  by 
the  Park  Company;  4.30  to  7.30,  supper 
and  visiting  many  points  of  Interest 
about  the  park;  7.30  and  0.15,  concerts  by 
Martlarid's  Fifth  Regiment  Band,  Mace 
Gay,  leader;  8 to  0.15,  entertainment  by 
the.  Park  Company,  followed  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  electrical  fountain. 


“7  HAVE  A LETTER 

One  of  the  most  deadly  kill-joys  of 
life  is  the  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  letter  may  be  of  social  or  busi- 
ness nature;  it  is,  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred,  a bore  or  a mis- 
take, and  not  infrequently  it  is  a 
lie. 

For  a letter  of  introduction  is  often 
a mere  shifting  of  the  burden  of  hos- 
pitality from  your  shoulders  to  the  I 
shoulders  of  another.  Jones  has  de- 
scended on  you;  you  do  not  care  es- 
pecially for  him;  you  have  many  | 
things  to  do;  you  treat  him  indiffer- 
ently; but  when  he  tells  you  he  ex- 
pects to  visit  Marblehead,  or  Lenox, 
or  some  Western  city,  you  reproach 
yourself,  and,  to  make  amends  for 
your  shabby  treatment,  you  say, 
heartily:  “Let  me  give  you  a letter 
to  Robinson;  he’s  a fine  fellow;  you 
ought  to  know  each  other;  and  he'll 
show  you  all  there  is  to  see.”  You 
seldom  warn  Robinson  of  the  im- 
pending evil;  you  do  uot  question 
your  right  to  thus  afflict  a kindly 
friend,  who  has  no  defence;  and, 
pray,  how  do  you  know  that  Robin- 
son and  Jones  will  get  along  together 
for  one  hour?  You  have  got  rid  of 
Jones,  that  is  your  chief  thought. 

The  letter  of  recommendation  is 
often  worthless;  it  is  sometimes  Im- 
moral. In  the  first  place,  who 
thinks  for  a moment  of  asking  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  a 
man  who  knows  the  seamy  side  of 
the  asker's  character?  X.  cheated 
Y.  in  a bargain.  X.  is  out  of  work. 
Do  you  think  he  will  ask  Y.  for  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Cooper,  the  senior  part- 
ner of  the  well-known  firm  of  Coop- 
er, Fassett  & Bung?  He  goes  to  Z., 
who  was  his  Sunday  School  teacher 
twenty  years  ago.  Z.  is  delighted. 
He  knows  Cooper,  and  he  writes  to 
him  a letter  something  like  this:  “I 
have  known  Mr.  X.  for  over  twenty 
years.  He  is  a man  of  unblemished 
character,  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity, and  an  admirable  man  for  any 
position.  I shall  consider  it  a per- 
sonal favor,”  etc.,  etc.  Z.  has  really 
known  nothing  about  X.  since  he  j 
j taught  him  a variety  of  misinform.!-  | 
tion  in  Sunday  School.  X.  receives 
a position  of  trust  on  the  strength 
of  Z.’s  recommendation;  and  yet  X. 
is  corrupt  from  sole  to  crown. 

It  is  very  easy  for  any  one  who  is 
clothed  decently  to  obtain  a letter  of 
recommendation  from  somebody  to 
anybody.  Men  are  so  pleased  to  be 
charitable  at  so  little  expense.  Or 
they  are  bored  by,  the  applicant.  Or 

they  are  carelessly  kind.  But  no  one 
has  any  right  to  commend  a man  for 
a business  position  unless  he  is  ac- 
quainted thoroughly  with  his  char- 
acter and  his  business  life.  If  you 
cannot  bear  to  say,  “No,  I don’t  know 
enough  about  you,”  follow  at  least 
the  famous  example  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  recommended  a lectur- 
er as  jnSt  the  man  for  the  audience 
that  might  like  that  kind  of  a lecture. 


The  suicide  sprawls  on  the  bloody  floor  j 
of  the  bedroom. 

It  is  so;  I witnessed  the  corpse;  there  the  j 
pistol  had  fallen. 

The  sociologist,  the  humanitarian, 
and  even  the  ordinarily  indifferent 
reader  whose  eyes  run  over  newspaper 
headlines  as  he  sits  at  the  breakfas. 
table,  are  impressed  alike  by  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  have  put  an  end  to  them- 
selves during  the  last  three  or  four 
months.  It  is  true  that  summer  is  the 
fashionable  season  for  suicides,  m , 
spite  of  the  popular  impression  that 
November  drives  wearied  or  despair- 
ing men  and  women  to  seek  rest  at  the 
mouth  of  vial  or  pistol,  or  in  watery 
depths,  of  at  the  end  of  a stout  rope. 

Now,  books  innumerable  have  been 
written  concerning  self  - slaughter, 
books  .statistical,  philosophical,  polemi- 
cal. If  such  men  as  Rousseau  and  | 
Hume  defended  suicide,  and  even  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  thought  that  in  many  cases 
suicide  was  more  justifiable  than  duel- 
ing, Che  people  of  the  Friendly  Is- 
lands and  the  Fantees  who  live  in  a 
state  of  nature  hold  suicide  in  abhor- 
rence. On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
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probably  the  moat  highly  civilized 
rncp  now  on  earth,  consider  It  honor- 
able. There  aro  plenty  of  precedents 
for  enduring  life  or  ending  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  scriptural  text  that 
thunders  specific  prohibition.  Moses 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  suicide. 
We  see  from  the  example  of  Ahltho- 
Phel  that  the  suicide  did  not  forfeit 
the  right  of  bequeathing  his  property, 
and  Mlchaells  reminds  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  punishment  of  exclusion  from 
an  hereditary  burying  place  was  not 
inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  man. 
Chevenlx  is  right  in  declaring  that  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity  altered 
every  idea  which  had  been  hitherto 
harbored  respecting  suicide;  and  yet 
where  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
specific  prohibition  against  this  deed? 

But  woe  to  him  that  hangs  his  life 
on  any  concise,  rigid,  literally  con- 
strued text!  The  prison  parson  in 
Johnathan  Wild"  approved  of  punch 
because  it  is  a drink  not  inveighed 
against  in  Holy  Writ.  The  diet  com- 
manded by  Moses  Is  not  regarded  as 
obligatory  by  even  those  who  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  very  punctua- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sui- 
cide is  looked  upon  more  leniently  by 
English  speaking  people  than  it  was 
a century  ago.  A man  betrays  a 
trust;  he  ruins  a friend;  he  impover- 
ishes a widow  and  her  children;  he 
kills  himself.  How  often  in  such  cases 
do  you  hear  this  speech:  "It  was  the 

best  thing  for  him  to  do";  or  "He  saved 
his  honor”;  or  "He  redeemed  him- 
self." But  why  did  he  kill  himself? 
Not  because  he  stole;  not  because  he 
TUlned  others  by  his  ambition  or  greed; 
l not  because  he  was  a traitor;  but 
because  he  suddenly  feared  discovery 
and  prison,  or  because  he  had  been  dis- 
covered and  heard  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  arrest.  His  “honor"  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  cropped  hair 
and  prison  suit.  His  “honor"  did  not 
prevent  bis  treachery.  His  “redemp- 
tion” was  simply  selfish,  cowardly  es- 
cape from  just  punishment.  Leniency 
in  such  cases  is  but  a part  of  the  in- 
creasing indifference  toward  corruption 
in  public  and  private  life. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  plausi- 
ble cases.  A woman  writes  you  that 
death  and  division  have  made  bar- 
ren her  life.  She  is,  alone  ‘ in  the 
world.  She  must  support  herself.  The 
love  she  gave  was.  trampled  in  the 
mire  by  swinish  feet.  The  love  she 
fain  would  give  is  now  without  aim, 
for  her  cnildren  are  no  more.  She  is 
tired  of  the  struggle.  She  notices  that 
her  nerves  are  weak;  her  hody  is 
a-weary.  “If  there  were  only  some- 
thing to  hope  for,  to  live  for!”  And 
she  begins  to  accustom  herself  to  the 
thought  of  ending  it  all  quietly,  of 
anticipating  the  final  Releaser.  Do  you 
say  no  sane  woman,  no  sane  man 
■would  ever  seriously  announce  the  in- 
tention to  commit  suicide?  How  little 
you  know  the  workings  of  the  human 
brain!  Why,  you  do  not  even  read  the 
newspapers.  That  which  you  call  sen- 
sational is  often  the  inexorable  result 
following  logical  working  out  from  un- 
impeachable premises.  Thtire  are  men 
and  women  In  Boston  who  have  writ- 
ten such  letters.  They  have  given  di- 
rections to  be  carried  out,  and  some 
have  been  singularly  fastidious  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  self-spurned  body. 

IDo  you  suppose  that  all  cases  of  sui- 
cide are  proclaimed  by  the  town- 
i crier  in  tne  market  place? 

Not  long  ago  a poor  widow  in  Boston 

1.  saw  that  her  sons  were  indifferent  to 
ner  welfare,  did  not  respond  quickly  to 
icr  affection.  They  sulked  because  she 
;omd  not  give  them  all  they  craved; 

, :hey  were  sour  because  they  were 
j obliged  to  work.  Her  life  had  been  In- 
jured in  more  prosperous  years,  and 
| the  time  of  her  annual  payment  was 
| close  at  hand.  She  could  not  meet  it; 
but  she  could  meet  death.  And  she  ex- 
posed herself  to  rude  weather,  con- 
tracted pneumonia,  rose  one  night  from 
her  bed  and  sat  for  an  hour  or  two 
by  an  open  window.  The  sons  will  now 
be  more  comfortable  for  a year  or  so. 


of  the  soul,  r fiqi t h Is  «T  transfer  or  a 

promotion.  If  you  believe  that  till  your 
life  is  but  a paltry  thing  of  sixty,  seven- 
ty,  even  ninety  years; 

If  all  these  things  came  hut  to  ashes  of 
dung ; 

If  maggots  and  rata  ended  us.  then  suspicion 
and  treachery  und  death. 

Ho  you  suspect  death?  It  I were  to  suspect 
death  I should  die  now, 

Ho  you  think  I could  walk  pleasuntly  and 
well-suited  toward  annihilation? 

The  Universe  despises  and  rejects  a 
coward.  They  say  it  takes  bravery  to 
kill  oneself.  This  bravery  Is  melo- 
dramatic. unreal.  The  true  bravery  Is 
hi  endurance;  and  the  paradox  of  I 
Dujardln  may  some  time  be  known  as 
the  noblest  truth:  “The  keenest  joy 
is  In  intense  suffering."  There  must  be 
toil  and  agony  and  blood  In  the  higher 
development.  The  history  of  the  world 
bears  overwhelming  evidence  to  this 
You  as  one  of  many  must  keep  the  faith 
that  the  race  may  gain  even  by  your 
martyrdom.  For  this  vast  scheme  was 
not  contrived  solely  for  your  comfort 
peace,  gratification.  If  you  endure  to  I 
tne  end,  you  will  know  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  Divine  Average.  Did  you  ' 
say,  you  were  not  sure  of  the  soul?  i 
I swear  I think  there  Is  nothing  but  immor- 
tallty ! 

That  the  exquisite  scheme  is  for  It.  and  the 
nebulous  float  Is  for  It.  and  the  cohering 
is  for  it, 

And  all  preparation  is  for  it,  and  identity 
is  for  it,  and  life  and  death  are-  for  it, 
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lms  ptf*W"Tho'  wn y to  flip  ftfrotcrT 

Skirts  lhat  might  otherwise  provoke 
objecliou  from  the  prurient.  Even 
the  members  of  cults  in  Boston 
might  easily  lend  distinction  by  con- 
trast; thus,  Brownlngltes  and 
Bru finishes  could  furnish  a sombre 
background  on  I he  Common  to  tbo 
brilliance  of  u Cape  Cod  girl  or  the 
flery  jacket  of  an  accomplished 
golfer. 


Mr.  James  Huneker  overheard  thi 

dialogue: 

She— Why  does  that  piano  sound  first 
lend  and  then  soft  when  Miss  Wilson 
plays  It? 

Bo — Well,  you  sec  she  Is  learning  to 
ride  a blevele,  and  uses  both  pedals 
from  force  of  habit. 


It  Is  a medley  nf  many  things,  some  that 
*raV  be  useful,  and  some  that,  for  aught  I 
Know,  may  be  very  diverting.  1 am  merry 
that  I may  decoy  people  Into  my  company, 
und  grave  lhat  they  may  be  the  better  for 
it.  Now  and  then  I put  on  the  garb  of  a 
philosopher,  anil  take  the  opportunity  that 
disguise  procures  me.  to  drop  a word  In 
favor  of  religion.  In  short,  there  Is  some 
froth,  and  here  and  there  a bit  of  sweet- 
meat, which  seems  to  entitle  It  Justly  to  the 
name  of  a certain  dish  the  ladies  call  a 
Trifle. 


IN  COSTUME. 

The  traveler  in  Europe  of  late 
years  often  is  obliged  to  mourn  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  local  cos- 
tumes that  accentuated  the  beauty 
of  women  or  sometimes  diverted  at- 
tention from  the  laziness  and  un- 
cleanliness of  men.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tourist  as  well  as 
for  national  and  local  honor  that 
Arch-Duke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria has  addressed  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  clergy,  schoolmasters, 
parish  boards  and  parish  councils  of 
Meran  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  tell- 
ing them  that  the  Tyrolese  peasant 
‘‘is  losing  his  national  costume,  with 
all  its  traditions  and  beauty;  that 
something  of  the  loyalty,  religion, 
courage  and  integrity  of  the  peasant 
is  likely  to  pass  away  with  it;  that 
it  is  his  Ehrenkleid,  his  dress  ofi 
honor,  belonging  to  his  personality; 


As  they  sat  on  a veranda,  she  told 
him  that  the  summer,  visiting  clergy- 
man, a most  versatile  and  popular  per- 
son, would  read  Wordsworth  to  her 
and  her  friends  that  afternoon  from  3 
till  5.  "Wordsworth?  Wordsworth? 
What  do  you  do  here  with  Wordsworth?” 
She  answered,  “Mr.Thurifer  says  Words- 
worth knew  more  about  nature  than 
any  other  poet,  and  we  must  see  nature 
through  his  eyes.”  And  he  replied: 
“Wordsworth,  then,  discovered  nature? 
Look  about  you.  Here  you  have  trees, 
pond  and  ocean,  clouds,  sky,  the  sun, 
wind,  stars,  the  earth,  all  in  sight 
from  this  veranda,  all  In  easy  sight. 
Why  don’t  you  watch  them  with  your 
own  eyes?  You  may  see  more  than 
Wordsworth  saw,  even  with  Thurifer’s 
complacent  commentary.” 


Some  say  that  the  word  “cocktail” 
Js  a corruption  of  the  Mexican  "to- 
chitl.”  We  have  heard  the  word  pro- 
mounced  so  that  it  sounded  like  unto 
'its  original,  but  the  speaker  was  not 
at  the  time  an  authority  on  any  sub- 
ject. 


Of  course  there  is  suicide  today  that  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  insanity,  just 
as  there  was  once  in  England  a mad- 
ness ending  in  suicide  so  common  that 
medical  writers  of  the  17th  century  sup- 
posed it  to  be  peculiar  to  England,  and 
called  it  the  English  disease.  For  such 
suicide  there  may  well  be  feeling  of  re- 
lief as  well  as  genuine  mourning. 

But  let  us  reason  with  the  distressed, 
the  perplexed,  the  wronged  who,  sick  hi 
mind,  are  persuaded  that  Death  will 

i'ring  relief:  not  that  we  should  threat- 
n with  sulphurous  threats,  for  “the 
ear  o’  hell’s  a hangman’s  whip;”  but 
here  is  something  suggestive  In  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Shebbeare,  who,  noticing 
Ihe  great  abundance  of  suicide  in  Eng- 
land, ascribed  it  to  the  Reformation, 
'which  by  doing  away  with  auricular 
'onfessien  j ut  an  end  to  a great  re- 
ource  for  the  wretched.” 

The  chief  objection  to  suicide  is  that 
jests  -CTJUtts  beck  the  development 


which  he  has  no  right  to  lay  down. 
The  Arch-Duke  thinks,  perhaps,  that 
with  the  loss  of  this  costume  the 
yodel  will  disappear,  and  then  the 
Tyrolese  inaid  or  lover  will  be  with- 
out excuse  for  existence,  and  may 
finally  live  only  on  the  comic-opera 
stage. 

There  is  an  attempt  also  in.  Ger- 
many to  revive  the  delightful  and 
distinctive  old  fashions  in  dress;  in 
Westphalia,  in  the  Black  Forest;  and 
there  is  talk  of  the  colors  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  Berlin  streets,  for  the 
[flower-girls  of  that  city  are  wearing 
more  aud  more  the  old  national 
dress.  “Berlin  women  have  engaged 
many  flower  maidens  and  clothed 
them  in  the  Vierlaender  peasant  cos- 
tume, which  is  worn  in  Bergedorf  to 
this  day,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  picturesque  of  old  German 
survivals.” 

In  the  drab  streets  of  Boston  there 
is  crying  need  of  brighter,  more  dis- 
tinctive colors  in.  dress.  Our  Italian 

friends,  with  here  and  there  a negro 
in  ultra-Sunday  clothes,  are  the  chief 
relief  to  the  prevailing  sadness. 
Men  of  our  own  race  are  more  dar- 
| ing,  perhaps,  than  women  in  audae- 
j ity  of  color.  Fatigue  shirts,  varie- 
gated or  shrieking  cravats  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  indisputable 
proofs  of  inherent  frivolity  or  in- 
| cliuation  toward  vice.  But  women 
are  still  more  or  less  conventional  in 
j dross. 

Why  should  there  not  he  county 
or  town  costumes  throughout  f lie 
State?  The  women  of  Salem  might 
wear  the  dress  that  becomes  so 
strikingly  the  Puritans  in  Mr. 
Boughton’s  pictures.  Along  the 
coast  the  descendants  of  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  certainly  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  imported  dress  of 
those  countries.  The  introduction  of 
bicycle  costumes,  with  short  skirts, 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  W.  B.:  “Fleet,  as  a verb  in  the 
sense  of  to  pass  or  to  move,  may  yet 
survive  In  some  parts  of  England,  but 
It  has  certainly  disappeared  from  the  ( 
literature  and  the  ordinary  speech  of 
both  England  and  the  United  States. 
'This,  from  the  article,  'Shakespeare’s 
Americanisms,’  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
in  Harper's  Monthly  for  June,  1895,  page 
■252.  It’s  to  the  word’s  above  'alleged  dis- 
appearance from  modern  literature.  I 
beg  to  remark  that  in  a non-rhymed 
'Description  of  a Model  Newspaper, 
by  the  writer  of  this  in  Potter’s  Amer-  i 
lean  Monthly  for  June,  1877,  the  verb 
‘to  fleet,’  in  the  sense  of  'to  fly  away 
quickly,’  occurs  In  its  19th  or  last  stan- 
za, as  follows; 

'And,  ir.  fine,  it  has  the  sinner’s 
Highest  welfare  deep  at  heart. 

Making  known,  as  fleet  his  life-days, 
What  should  bring  eternal  good.' 

“Please  to  see,  Mr.  Editor,  what  Mur- 
ray’s Dictionary  has  to  say  on  ’fleet’ 
as  a verb  and  what  are  the  dates  of 
its  illustrative  quotations.” 


We  have  consulted  Murray’s  Diction- 
ary—a book  well  known,  we  believe,  to 
Senator  Lodge.  There  are  several  quo- 
tations illustrating  the  use  of  "fleet” 
in  the  sense  “to  pass”  or  “move”— as  in 
Symonds’s  Greek  Poets  (1873):  "The 

wealth  fleets  not  away”— and  in  a poem 
by  Farrar  (1875);  “Time  may  fleet." 


The  important  news  is  cabled  from 
Paris  that  velvet  will  be  worn  there 
to  a great  extent,  even  in  the  early 
autumn.  The  Norfolk  jacket  with  Its 
three  box  pleats  and  band  “will  find 
favor  among  our  Parisian  elegantes." 
There  will  be  a novelty  “in  the  shape  j 
of  the  collar  which  will  be  very  be- 
coming to  women  with  long  necks,  but 
i>?  requires  to  be  seasoned  before  ac- 
cepted.” And  one  of  the  leading  houses  ! 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Palx  is  trying  “to  j 
launch  a loose  braided  over-jacket  in 
fawn  and  a light  shade  of  biscuit,  to 
be  worn  over  white  cloth.  The  braid- 
ing is  a mixture  of  round  and  flat 
cord  ingeniously  worked  Into  floral 
designs,  such  as  popples  with  their 
leaves;  sunflowers  and  daffodils  are 
also  among  the  flowers  selected."  "Sea- 
soned!” “Launched!”  And  all  for  the 
“chiffons"  of  the  "elegantes.”  This  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  “gowned  swagger 
set" ! 


Some  are  never  weary  of  praising 
Southey’s  prose.  It  has  many  admir- 
able qualities.  But  why  did  a writer  of  1 
such  distinction  use  the  phrase  “Lady 
Authoress?”  “Lady  author"  would  be 
bad  enough.  There  is  no  homage  to 
rank  in  this  sentence:  "It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  this  Lady  Authoress  has 
succeeded  in  what  might  have  been 
supposed  the  most  difficult  of  all  at- 
tempts, that  of  starting  a new  heresy” 
—for  the  author  mentioned  is  Miss  Hat- 
field, who  wrote  letters  on  the  Import- 
ance of  the  Female  Sex. 


Mr.  Vance  Thompson  writes:  ”1  un- 
derstand that  Mr,  Richard  H.  Davis, 
who  har  lately  translated  Anthony 
Mope  s Man  of  Mark  into  Amorlcanese, 
has  determined  to  establish  himself  hi 
I London.  He  has  engaged  a tutor  and  j 
Intends  to  make  a serious  study  of  the 
English  language.  Ho  can.  already  read 
English,  and  within  a few  years  he  j 
hopes  to  be  able  to  speak  and  even 
| (•write  the  language." 

Mhat  was  the  name  of  the  poetic 
| French  diplomatist  who  made  “Cheve- 
lure  d’  or"  rhyme  with  "Bar  Harbor?” 

It  is  an  Interertb.g  announcement  made  by 
the  new  publishers,  Small  Mavnard  & Co 
or  a complete  edition  .,f  the  prose  and  poetrv 
•or  Walt  Whitt:  an.  the  llrst  of  typographical 
r twenty-seven  years  since 

the  first  of  the  seven  editions  appeared,  also 

in  Boston. Boston  Transcript. 

Bray,  just  what  does  the  Transcript 
■mean  by  the  statement,  beginning  "the 
first  of  typographical  excellence  etc  ” 
,’J’he  inference  Is  that  the  first  edition 
was  published  In  Boston,  and  that  there 
ftave  been  six  editions  since  that  llrst 
one.  Rut  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  "Brooklyn,  New  York  ” 1855- 
and  the  first  of  the  two  editions  pub-’ 

I ii!  edJ™  Boston  bears  an  earlier  date  ; 
fthaoi  1870  It  was  published  in  ’60-61. 

,oiVh»,en  of„Toulouse  have  been  stirred 
mi  htlly.  Mothers  have  posted  the 

Facult^  of  ithMlr  ?riefS  a"alnat  the 
acuity  of  Letters— moved  to  this  out 

| ward  exhibition  of  wrath  by  the  fact 
| that  sons  flunked  their  examinations, 
the  piofessors  are  accused  of  pickin'- 
out  immoral  passages  from  the  classics 
i for  the  use  of  candidates  for  degree 
The  passage  referred  to  was  from  a 
well-known  work  of  Seneca,  and  the 
mothers  hunting  it  in  the  original,  find 
It  highly  unsuitable  for  young  men  to 
read,  much  more  to  comment  upon.” 

I he  Faculty  is  asked.  “Why  these 
yearly  hecatombs  of  victims?  Whv  are  I 
respectable  families  to  be  thrown  into 
mourning  through  the  extravagance  of 
examiners?’’  A London  paragrapher 
Suggests  that  even  the  candidate  who 
wrote  Scylla’s  life  with  Charybrtis  his 
wife  will  m future  get  his  degree— If 
he  goes  to  Toulouse  for  it. 

SUMMER  COURTESY. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  own 
a summer  cottage,  nor  is  It  given  to 
everyone  to  hire  one.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  seeking 
rest  is  obliged  to  sojourn  in  board- 
ing house  or  tavern.  Thrown  into  | 
close  juxtaposition,  where  even  pri- 
vacy is  tumultuous,  strangers  with 
widely  differing  views  bring  with 
them  the  atmosphere  of  their  own  en- 
vironment. What  wonder,  then,  that 
a woman  from  St.  Louis  may  regard 
a Bostonian  as  cold  and  formal,  and 
that  the  Boston  woman  may  consider 
her  table  neighbor  from  St.  Louis 
as  “frivolous.”  After  the  summer 
is  over,  and  the  guests  are  scattered, 
it  would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  the 
descriptions  given  by  them  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  were  thrown 
in  contact. 

When  you  pack  your  trunk  for 
vacation,  do  not  fail  to  put  in  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  summer  cour- 
tesy. It  may  not  be  the  genuine 
article,  but  it  should  be  a close  imi- 
tation and  warranted  to  wash.  Don 
it  each  morning  as  necessary  and 
ornamental.  You  will  thus  be  able 
to  endure  breakfast,  the  first  great 
trial  of  the  day.  Suppose  that  Mrs.  j 
X chatters  about  the  tribulations  of 
the  night— how  her  room  is  over  the 
kitchen  and  roasting  hot— how  (fie 
screens  do  not  prevent  the  entrance 
of  mosquitoes— how  the  cook  dis- 
turbs her  each  morning  by  poking 
the  stove,  etc.,  etc.;  don’t  glare  a*t 
her,  or  curl  your  lip,  but  pull  a sym- 
pathetic face.  If  Smith,  opposite  j 
you,  is  enthusiastic  over  an  author, 
whom  you  regard  as  essentially  bour- 1 
geois— a bourgeois  bas  been  de- 
scribed as  one  who  does  not  agree  ! 
with  you — why  should  you  provoke  | 
a quarrel  aud  ruin  digestion  by  vole-  j 
ing  your  dislike  of  the  novelist  lu  i 
biting  terms  and  by  indirectly  assur- 
ing the  fellow-boarders  that  Smith  ; 
iis  an  ass.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
Ifavorable  impression  on  Col.  Carter 


again  by  his  press  ugem ; 

• What  made  ‘The  Heathen*  more  co- 
lossal than  the  rest  of  your  great  ere- 
ations?"  I ventured  in  awestruck  tones. 

"Ha,  you  may  welt  ask."  he  started 
oft  again.  "Listen;  I have  studied  the 
arcana  of  London  In  ‘The  Heathen,'  I 
taw  explored  the  frled-flsh  shops  of 
Soho,  the  'sausages  and  mashed'  dens 
of  Drury  Lane,  the  gambling  hells  'nd 
the  ha'penny  ticks.  1 have  seen  the 
Derby  run.  and  played  farthing  nap  on 
the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden.  I am 
steeped  in  all  the  wickedness  of  Baby- 
lon.” 

• * • 

“There  Is  no  end  to  my  depravity.  1 
have  studied  the  language  of  Cock- 
aigne with  as  much  zeal  as  I should 
study  Russian.  I have  quite  a collection 
of  books  on  the  subject.  I know  what 
is  meant  by  'a  pint  o'  four  'arf  and 
•a  nice  old  geeser  wi’  a nasty  corf.' 

1 have  submitted  my  philological  re- 
searches in  this  language  to  an  ex- 
pert. who  said  that  they  were  better 
than  a sixpenny  circus,  any  day;  mean-tj 
ing  by  this  untutored  Idiom  of  his  that 
no  improvement  was  possible." 

• • • 

“How  did  you  bring  yourself  to  write 
such  a work?"  I whispered,  disguising  ! 
abject  terror  by  falling  back  on  my 
timeworn  rapt  expression. 

"I  wrote  it  at  times  with  a pen,  at 
times  by  the  agency  of  a clever  me- 
chanical device  known  as  a typewriter. 

1 also  worked  at  it  with  my  head — my  j 
brain.”  replied  the  great  man,  simply,  [ 
as  we  sailed  once  more  over  a sunlit 
sea.  "I  wrote  sitting  in  a chair.  It 
was  colossal— more  than  100,000  words. 
Then  there  are  proofs,  basketfuls  of  I 
them.  This,  the  commercial  side  of  the  ' 
production  of  a novel  by  an  author  en- 
joying popularity,  is  colossal.  I live  in 
a Castle.  I have  a very  able  secretary, 
who  never  opens  the  shoals  of  letters 
I receive,  much  less  does  he  answer 
them.  But  you.  of  course,  must  now 
have  some  personal  traits  to  -whet  the 
appetite  of  a hungry  world.  You  can  say  ; 
that  I am  particularly  pleased  with  the  j 
names  of  my  hero  and  heroine — John  : 
Smith  and  Alleluia  Quail.  They  -were  j 
the  Inspiration  of  a moment.  I know  I 
that  I have  told  the  story  of  my  afflatus 
before,  but  It  will  serve  again.  I came 
across  the  name  John  during  my  travels 
In  America.  By  an  extraordinary  co- 
incidence after  I had  seen  this  name  on 
a tombstone,  I met  a young  man,  whose' 
appearance  had  the  good  fortune  to! 
please  me  so  greatly  that  I spoke  to 
him.  'What  is  your  name?’  I asked i 
simply,  as  if  I were  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man  and  not  a great  author 
Incubating  a great  work.  ‘John  Smith,’ ! 
he  said.  That  clinched  it;  and  now  I 
have  made  the  name  of  John  Smith 
immortal  In  100,000  copies,  exclusive  of 
American  and  colonial  editions,  to  say 
nothing  of  foreign  translations.  Once 
again,  as  I was  driving  out  with  my 
American  publisher,  I felt  at  a loss  for 
a name  to  describe  my  ideal  heroine, 
when  my  eye  caught  an  advertisement 
poster  on  which  was  the  one  word 
‘Alleluia,’  in  huge  letters— an  adver- 
tisement of  someone’s  soap.  (No!  you 
need  not  make  a private  note;  all  com- 
mercial arrangements  are  in  my  hands.) 
T have  it!’  I cried,  with  an  excitement  i 
that  nearly  spilled  the  mere  publisher 
out  of  the  carriage.  ‘Alleluia  is  her  ! 
name.  Alleluia.’  It  was  colossal.  Now, 
where’s  the  printer’s  boy— quick!  I have 
'one  or  i».o  more  visits  to  pay,  and  to- 
day is  Saturday.  One  hundred  thousand 
copies,  exclusive  of  American  and ” 

Is  i possible  that  wo  have  been  de- 
volved. that  this  Interview  Is  a bur- 
lesque, perpetrated  by  a wicked  Lon- 
doner who  never  stepped  foot  or  feet 
upon  the  Isle  of  Man?  Gome  to  think 
of  it,  "Hall  Caine’s  ‘Heathen’  ” doesn't 
sound  right.  Shoudn’t  It  be  ’’Hall 
Caine’s  ‘Christian’  ”? 


makes  one  It  was 

not  a fair  test." 

Mr.  Plowden— “What  were  the  other 
tests?" 

The  Accused — “Feeling  my  pulse, 
looking  at  my  tongue  and  talking  to 
me." 

Mr.  Plowden— "Um!  And  you  survived 
all  these  tests  and  broke  down  at  the 
last.  That's  unfortunate.  You  pay  the 
doctor's  fee  and  go  away.” 

The  Accused— “Thank  you,  sir,  thank 
you.” 


Av^\ 


■ fl 


ABOUT  MUSIC,  | 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  as  a 
Music  Critic. 


He  Views  Opera  Through  the 
Wrong  End  of  the  Glass. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


We  observe  that  our  old  friend  Bal- 
ard  Sm;th  is  now  known  to  Sasslety 
dltors  a?  "Mr.  Ballard-Smlth.”  John's 
um  will  come  next  as — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
rohn-Smlth,  and  the  little  John-Smiths. 

There  was  fierce  discussion  at  cer- 
ain  meetings  of  the  Annual  Congress 
>f  Women  held  lately  at  Brussels, 
"ommend  us  to  Mrs.  F^resse  Derals- 
■nes.  who  calmed  one  disturbance  by 
laying  "Not  Catholic  herself,  she  re- 
jected all  who  were,  and  a good 
r.  Oman  came  before  all.” 


i have  in  London  a crucial  test 
s new  to  us.  Mr.  Newman  Tur- 
harged  at  tbe  Marylebone  Police  1 
with  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  j 
•d  that  policeman  and  Inspector  j 
mistaken  as  to  his  condition.  “As  ] 
» doctor,  I think  he  was  a little 
ed  because  I declined  to  go 
gh  his  last  test.” 

Plowden— ’’The  tongue  test,  I 
seT’ 

Accuzed— “No,  sir.  He  told  me 
and  with  my  toes  together  and 
■nut  rny  eyes.  J couldn’t  do  It.  . 
rver  could  if  he  was  suffering 
a c'mnlaint  which  naturally 


Hans  Guido  von  Biilow  in  a letter 
from  Stockholm  once  quoted  this  sen- 
tence of  Jouvin:  “Music  is  the  feast  of 
the  memory.”  Now  Jouvin  was  a music 
critic,  and,  they  say,  unmusical  by  na- 
ture. Yet  Biilow  adds  to  his  praise  of 
this  opinion,  “Often,  and  not  only  in 
France,  the  cleverest  sayings  about 
music  arc  uttered  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  music.” 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  is  well  known  as 
an  essayist  who  delights  in  hair-raising 
paradoxes,  a caricaturist  who  is  not 
unduly  malicious,  a conversationalist 
of  rare  charm,  one  of  those  delightful 
talkers  who  are  willing  to  listen  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  in  every  round  of  an 
hour.  His  ability  as  a literary  critic  is 
undisputed,  except  possibly  by  those 
whose  bubble  he  has  pricked.  It  is  the 
fashion  for  some  to  say,  "But  you  must 
not  take  Beerbohm  seriously.”  As 
though  he  were  not  most  serious  when 
he  is  outwardly  flippant— stay,  flippant 
is  a harsh  word— let  me  rather  say 
whimsical.  j 

We  have  listened  respectfully  to  1 
what  Mr.  Runciman  and  Mr.  Black-' 
burn  thought  of  the  late  opera  season 
at  Covent  Garden.  Why  should  we  not 
hear  Mr.  Beerbohm's  opinion  of  opera 
as  an  art?  For  he  has  expressed  his 
opinion  at  length  in  The  Musician.  Do 
you  ask  “What  does  he  know  about 
music?”  He  disarms  you  at  the  start 
by  admitting  that  he  has  no  qualif—a- 
tion  for  writing  about  serious  music; 
but  he  has  “an  emotional  nature  and  a 
fairly  good  ear;’’  so  that  if  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  a course  of  a 
year  in  the  “Class  of  Musical  Critics” 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  he 
might,  after  two  seasons,  rival  Hans- 
lick,  Pougin  or  Runciman. 

Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Beerbohm  has 
to  say.  Observe  how  easily  he  talks. 
And  is  there  not  much  truth  in  his 
seemingly  artless  chatter? 

“I  own  that  I have  a sneaking  kind- 
ness for  the  opera.  Whether  Euterpe 
have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
rites  performed  in  her  temple  among 
the  cabbages,  is  a question  for  the 
musical  critics.  I,  beyond  having  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  editor 
of  this  paper,  have  absolutely  no 
qualification  for  writing  about  serious 
musk'.  Not  that  I am  insensible  to  all 
music.  On  the  contrary,  I have  an 
^motional  nature  and  a fairly  good 
»ar.  But  these  gifts  do  not  help  me 

0 the  appreciation  of  aught  but  ’tunes. 

In  the  love  of  ‘tunes’  there  is  no 
greater  fanatic  than  I.  Op6ra-bouffe, 
burlesque,  muslcal-farclcal-comedy,  the 
music  hall,  the  caf6  chantant— of  all 
these  things  I am  a devotee  and,  It 
may  be,  a connoisseur.  Had  I my 
way,  I should  move  all  day  and  sleep 
all  night  to  the  sound  of  ‘tunes.’  As 
it  Is  I never  sit  down  to  write  with- 
out a small  musical-box  at  my  elbow. 

1 never  withhold  alms  from  any  organ- 
grinder  In  any  street,  but  give,  freely 
to  each  one,  not  In  acknowledgment 
of  his  monkey,  or  his  smile,  or  the 
grace  of  his  small  coryphCes  from  the 
gutter,  but  merely  to  encourage  him 
In  an  art  that,  gives  me,  great  delight. 

1 like,  better  than  nothing,  church  bells 
that  ring  out  hymns  and  next-door 
neighbors  who  practise  new  polkas. 
Even  the  brazen  vagaries  of  my  com- 
patriots please,  me.  My  taste  in  music 
Is  of  an  Inferior  kind,  but  it  is  a means 
for  me  of  much  pleasure  that  is  real 
and  intense,  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  I am  rather  lucky  In  my  Philis- 
tinism. The  cognoscenti  whom  I see 
at  Coven f Garden  would  suffer  Intol- 
erable tortures  at  the  Gaiety  or  the 
Tivoli,  or  in  range  of  a street  organ, 
where  I am  so  happy  always.  When  I 
see  them  at  Covent  Garden,  on  a 
Wagner  night,  rapt  In  an  ecstacy  which 
I cannot  share,  I envy  them,  of  course, 
greatly.  But,  on  the-  other  hand,  the 
music  that  is  being  played  does  not 
really  cause  me  any  Inconvenience. 
Indeed,  I have  often  enjoyed  parts  of 
these  Wagnerian  operas,  much  as  I 
enjoy  a thunderstorm,  with  a vague 
rftvcrcn1’^  and  with  an  Irrational  picas- 
ure  In  the  brute,  noise. 

"On  the  whole,  however,  I am  quite 
Indifferent  to  serious  musle.  and  I 
should  not  suffer  from  any  sense  of  loss 
if  all  the  seores  of  all  4he.  operas  that 
have  ever  been  written,  and  all  the  per- 


sons who  might  be  able  to  reconstruct 
them  from  memory,  were  to  perish  in  a 
sudden  holocaust  tomorrow.  And  yet  I 
like  going  to  Covent  Garden.  In  June  | 
and  July  it  is  not  the  least  pleasant  . 
mode  of  whiling  away  the  half  hour  be-  | 

tween  dinner  and  supper.  With  its  cool 
vestibules  and  colonnades  and  foyers, 
Covent  Garden,  despite  its  humble  site 
and  comparatively  mean  proportions,  is 
an  ideal  place  for  a cigarette.  Merely 
to  wander  behind  the  Grand  Tier  and 
road  the  illustrious  names  printed  on 
the  doors  of  the  boxes— printed  in  mere 
black  and  while,  just  as  my  name  will 
bo  printed  at  the  end  of  this  wretched 
article— is  an  experience  to  thrill  hearts 
that  are  far  less  snobbishly  impression- 
able than  my  heart  is.  I seem  to 
breathe,  at  every  step  I take  n that 
circuit,  the  tart  ozone  of  distinction. 
The  sultriness  of  no  night  in  summer 
can  rob  me  of  the  exhilaration  which 
fills  my  being  In  that  most  high  and 
rarified  and  buoyant  atmosphere.  i 
seem  to  tread  the  circuit  with  very  light 
feet.  Soon  I am  of  a mood  for  the 
| auditorium.  As  I pass  down  one  of  the 
narrow  stairways  leading  to  that  sea  ot 
sleek  heads  and  Jeweled  or  feathered 
coiffures,  the  stalls,  a stout  gentleman 
unconsciously  obstructs  my  Pat!V-  i 
he  makes  way  for  me  I recognize  in  ■ 
him,  from  an  old  drawing  in  Punch,  an 
hereditary  legislator  who  was  once  In 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s Cabinets  En  , 
passant,  I tread  upon  his  fo°'.  ' 

may  have  the  honor  of  apologmng  to 
him.  He  bows  courteously.  I ara  naP 
dv  On  the  vast  and  cavernous  stage, 
behind  low-burning  footlights  some_ 
m'pra  or  other  is  proceeding,  me  nu 
dlers  are  fiddling  in  a c'uiettJ’p°"?atter 
not  loud  enough  to  drown  ,th®  me 
in  the  stalls  and  boxes.  All  around  me 
the  people  are  chattering  to  one  another 
like  so  many  smart  apes.  Snatches  of 
discussior)d  here  and  of  flirtanon  there 
are  wafted  past  me,  gaily,  ceaselessly. 
I see  the  flash  of  eaget  gestures  m 
white  kid;  I see  white  s1°u,1?eoeii^des 
gardenias,  rouge  ¥ n d e.r  'u rIL  ii  Jht  o n 
the  nuivering  of  aigrettes,  the  lignt  on 

beafflV.  .^e  J^'kling^ako, 

an  %xoukiate10panora  tna  ofPunoh-and- 

Judy  shows.  Each  ^dy,  1 mourn 


show— the  kin  l.»*ia^^^MBir- ■ 
who  “would  not  throw4  Just"  orl  1 

ants  “for  all  the  world  ‘-here  you 
have  phrases  and  ideas  that  might  have 
come  from  that  magnificent  Venetian  | 
Pococurante,  who  made  a lasting  im-  ■ 
presslon  \>n,  Candide.  And  after  all  is 
the  opera/\jvorth  more  serious  consid- 
eration? Ai\we  not  all  Inclined  to  ex- 
cite ourselves  to  such  a degree  that 
Nature,  as  well  as  Mr.  Beerbohm,  may 
well  put  the  question  attributed  to  her 
by  Emerson:  “Why  so  hot,  my  little 

man?”  „ , 

Philip  Hale. 


empt^^ave  f^^orm 

hands.  Who  is  it-  |re  not  hid- 

doubtless.  Great,  else  he  wer  less 

Tvt  1>e^aUp°SV0Am^asesahdor4.  for  his 
cults  are  cut’in  a foreign  mode.  Yes^I 
am  sure  those  are  th  wearer  has  sat 

diplomat,  and  that  tnei  ourtain,  in 

just  so,  hidden  behind  ™Europe._ti,c 
all  the  opera  bouse °re  de  la  Mon- 

Ring  Theatre,  the  Theatre^ a Sca)a 

nale,  the  bfofOpern  At  y be  sitting 
and  the  rest  So  W..U  he^yet  , 

next  year,  here  or  s°™fdentai  music, 
-And  the  music  thymmem  , ^ ^ 
is  being  played  aU  this  wm  ^ ag  j 
tb'nk  't  ‘s  Wagne  usuaUyg  obtrusive. 

at  the.  tops  of  their  voices i it t tiey 

re  Mtt 

no^longer  spends  US  evening  in  pros- 

tratlon^ before 

Then  ind^ay^Aeollection^  oyMr. 

those  tiny.  Inadequate  puppets  on  that 
mammoth  stage,  mere/ls 

man  in  trunk  11  os®;  ” 1VW  ^ storming, 
burning.8  a 

iSpPiWii 

little  marionnettes  wlt”  „bmlf 

making  so  hlve^keen  pathos 

somyhing  OV-  g '0f  our  poor  estate, 
mrr  vanltv  our  pompous  endeavor- 
fng  our  insignificance,  on  the  world  s 
stage.  Seel  The  wee  tenor  is  going  to 
| kill  himself  with  a dagger.  • 
^fflgeXafnu°l  Po7Vpurpose,  performing 

two— like  a pair  of  ants  on  a pathway. 

“ ‘HI  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certa- 
Pfflveri^exteuMactu  comprcssa  quiescent.-  | 

“Mark-  They  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
Stormy  duct.  I vow  the  little  creatures 
fascinate  me!  Here  comes  a whole 
army  of  ants  in  attitudes  of  surprise. 
The  wee  tenor  heats  his  breast  the  w _ 
soprano  dashes  down  a cup  of  wine.  I 
would  not  throw  dust,  on 
the  world!  But  someone,  less  kind  than 
t rolls  down  a great  curtain,  and  the 
Lts  are  hidden  The  audience  stops 
talking  for  a few  moments  of  rather 
languid  applause.  Men  in  the  St 'ills 
stand  up  and  stare  around,  sidle  their 
wav  through  the  crush  In  Fops  Alley, 
.and  seek  the  Tiers.  The  Ambassador 
in  the  omnibus  box  has  dropped  hi. 
iorgnon  and  Is  quite  Invisible  now.  And 
I reflect  that,  after  all.  the  .ants  were 
rather  absurd,  and  that,  really,  the 
house  is  rather  hot,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  I will  not  stay  for  the  last  act. 


“Tart  ozone  of  distinction”  the  de- 
scription of  the  boxes  and  the  diplomat 
-thp  analysis  of  Wagner's  muslc-the 
Irony  and  the  suggestion  of  the  puppet 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ysays  will  play  the  BrahJ"s  5?^ 
certo  for  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New 
York.  • 

Miss  Ffrnnie  Francisca  of  San  i ran- 
cisco  will  sing  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  this 
coming  season. 

A commemorative  ta.blet  now  adorns 
the  house  where  Chopin  lived  in  Paris, 
Place  Vendome  12. 

A cantata  by  Henriette  Coclet  was 
sung  at  the  late  Annual  Congress  of 
Women  at  Brussels.  The  composer  con- 
ducted in  a white  satin  gown. 

Paul  Gilson,  the  celebrated  Belgian 
composer,  has  been  awarded  the  prize 
for  the  best  text  of  a cantata  to  be  set 
to  music  by  competitors  for  the  pnx 
di  Rome. 

A new  comic  opera  by  Messrs.  Stur- 
gess  and  Glover  was  produced  at  Bir- 
mingham. England,  Aug.  2,  with 
marked  success.  Miss  Decima  Moore 
was  the  prima  donna. 

' Hugues  Imbert’s  latest  book,  pub- 
lished by  Fischbacker.  Paris,  is  entitled 
“Rembrandt  et  Richard  Wagner. 
There  is  said  to  be  much  pretty  talk 
about  “le  clair-obscur  dans  leur  art. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Coerne,  formerly  of 
Boston,  now  of  Buffalo,  w'ill  move  to 
Columbus,  O.,  to  be  director  and  or-  , 
ganist  of  Trinity  Church  and  director  | 
of  music  in  the  Ohio  University. 

Rachel  Hoffmann,  the  Belgian  pianist, 
who  will  give  concerts  this  next  season 
in  America,  will  play  the  concerto  In  F 
minor  by  August  Dupont,  whose  pupil  ] 
she  was. 

. Baron  Berthald  and  Miss  Cecil  Lor- 
raine, a new  soprano,  will  sing  at  the 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Oct.  2.  Hamish 
McCunn’s  opera  “Dlarmid,”  libretto  by 
Lord  Lome,  will  be  produced  that  sea- 
son and  these  operas  by  Wagner  will 
be  sung  in  English;  “Tannhaeuser 
“Lohengrin,”  “Valkyrie,”  “Tristan  and 
Isolde”  and  "Siegfried.'’ 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  forwarded  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  a check  for  £202, 
representing  the  sum  paid  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  in  respect  of 
royalty  on  the  sales  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wakefield’s  Jubilee  hymn,  of  which  the 
copyright  had  been  assigned  to  him  by 
the  author.  He  expressed  a wish  that 
It  should  be  considered  a joint  gift  from 
the  Bishop  and  himself  as  their  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Jubilee  hymn. 

How  few  were  the  operatic  novelties 
produced  in  1897  at  Paris?  At  theOpfra, 
“Helle,”  by  Dupernoy;  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  "Chevalier  d’Harmerital,  hy 
Messager,  and  “Femme  de  Claude,  by 
A.  Cahen.  These  were  the  chief  .per- 
formances at  the  OpSra.  Faust, . 3-, 

"Tannhatiser,"  18;  "Sigurd.  15,  Bqhen- 
i grin  ” 14;  "The  Valkyrie,  l1:,, TAlda- 
10;  "Samson  and  Delilah,”  9:  Ba  i'a" 

i vorita,”  18;  “Don  Giovanni,  17;  Ham- 
let,” 15. 

I Saint-Saens  says  of  Donizetti,  apropos 
the  Donizetti  centenary,  ‘"The  present 
generation  does  not  know  Donizetti  be- 
cause no  one  knows  how  to  interpret 
him  at  present.  I never  saw  La  I avo-; 
rita’  with  Mme.  Stoltz,  ‘Don  Pasquale 
with  Grisi.  Mario.  Tambunni  and  La- 
blache,  but  I have  seen  'L'Elisir  with  , 
Patti;  it  was  a treat,  and  I still  have  a 
delightful  recollection  of  Lucrezla 
with  Frezzolini  and  Mario. 

The  critics  of  the  smaller  details  of  I 
the  London  opera  season  this  year— 
those  excellent  amateurs,  for  example, 
whose  enjoyment  of  the  Covent  Garden  | 
version  of  “Die  Mei3tersinger’  was  de-  ; 
stroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  apprentices 
wore  moustaches — have  been  during  the 
past  few  days  worshiping  at  that  Bay- 
i reuth  shrine  where  no  detail  can  by  any 
' possibility  go  wrong,  and  where,  if  any 
detail  does  happen  to  go  wrong,  it  can- 
not of  course,  be  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance. Readers  may  possibly  remember 
the  record  of  some  of  those  details  made 
In  these  columns  last  year— mere  trivi- 
alities of  clouds  hooking  themselves  on 
rocks,  of  back-cloths  forgetting  to 
touch  the  Stage,  and  of  ataAe‘^?'iaf„f',,|1s0 
whistles  heard  behind;  about  which  same 
point  we  have  had  so  much  complaint 
this  year  during  the  Bondon  season.  We 
have  heard,  too,  about  the  demerits  of 
the  London  gasman,  who  has  been  ac- 

cused  of  an  entire  incompetency  to  de- 
velop light  or  darkness  gradually . so 
that  one  rejoiced  and  was  »lad  th1 

fervent  amateur  had  been  able  to  cool 
his  tortured  soul  in  the  Bayreuth 
springs.  A whisper  comes  acro®a  ‘{l® 
water,  it  is  true.  that  details 
have  happened;  that, 
stance  Siegried’s  anvil  split  before 
he  touched  tt;  that  Mime  died 
a natural  death 

piled  his  sword;  that  in  Das  Rhelngold 
the  electricity  man  refused  to  bring  the 
storm  on  gradually,  and  s0 
Bavreuth,  it  seems,  these  things  do  not 
matter;  it  is  Bayreuth!  .But  . » 
taehio’d  apprentice  ln  Die  Meister 
singer” — O Wagner! Pall  Mall  Ga 

Of  all  the  curious  musical  festlvalsj 
that  have  ever  been  held,  the  naw 
closed  Eisteddfod  has  been 
most  curious.  It  gets— as  Alice  uouiu 
^y-curiouserand  curlouser  every  year, 

and  though  it  must  be  a preud  wet^k 
lor  Pontypool,  there  have  been 
when  a thousand  swords • Venge 

flashed  from  their  scabbards  to  n-e 
a provocation  less  deadly  «baa  Wontv- 
fered  to  the  rest  of  Wales  by  I only 


fered  to  the  rest  ot  „ far  . 

pool.  For  Pontypool  won  the  J?'™' 
choral  singing  this s year,  althov.gr/ 
every  other  Welsh  Choral  Associate 
i ln  the  country  was  un‘Wd  A1’0  t‘.i 

| man  in  the  common  declaration  t .. 

Pontypool  stood  .absolutely  lat 
point  of  merit  upon  the  whole  l j 
| eompetitoi  s.  It  Is  true  that  the  / 


„ th*'  other-SHtti;»‘TKst 'thp  Ren- 
effect  of  the  decision /se.-ms  to  be 
--it  musical  adjudicators  bad  better 
oo  done  away  with,  and  as  with  the 
runners  in  the  Caucus  race,  that  prizes 
should  'be  given  to  everybody.  Then 
there  was  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who 
professed  that  there  was  nothing  so  re- 
fresnlQg  as  antiquity,  that  the  songs 
or  the  people  never  die.  an<l  that  Welsh 
music  “Is  something  more  than  art;  tt 
Is  almost  a religion."  And  finally  there 
was  Miss  Clara  Butt,  who,  either  In 
order  to  avoid  profanity  after  this,  ot- 
to show  the  men  of  Wales  that  there 
are  other  songs  that  cannot  (or  are 
not  allowed  to)  die  no  less  than  the 
songs  of  the  people,  gave  as  a prelim- 
inary to  the  national  festival  her  own 
well-known  Interpretation  of  "11  Se- 
in'd0. ‘ and  the  tenor  solo  that  won  the 
first  prize  was  no  other  than  the  "Frels- 
lied  ’ from  "Die  Melsterslnger."  Alas 
for  the  "Men  of  Harlech"  and  likewlsA 
for  "Hen  Wald  fy  Naddau,”  for  th« 
songs  that  never  die.  and  for  the  music 

that  Is  almost  a religion! Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Secretary  of  State 
. .r.  1 , English  Colonies,  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Orchestral 
Association  protesting  against  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  musicians;  "The 
Council  of  the  Orchestral  Association, 
which  is  the  representative  society  of 
professional  orchestral  musicians  in 
London  begs  respectfully  to  bring  to 
your  notice  the  bitter  complaints  which 
have  been  raised  by  resident  musicians 
on  account  of  the  engagement  of  im-  I 
ported  players  at  the  principal  recep- 
tions and  functions  of  the  Jubilee  com-  j 
memoration,  and  more  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  given  by  you 
to  the  Premiers  of  the  Empire  on  June 
TO,  when  the  'Rluc  Hungarian  Band.’ 
i body  of  players  Imported  annually  to 
(his  country  for  the  best  period  of  the 
season,  performed  for  you.  It  1$  urged, 
and  with  just  reason,  the  council  con- 
sider. that  at  a time  like  the  Jubilee, 
when  the  principle  of  patriotism  was 
“icing  so  eloquently  championed  in  every 
direction  by  the  leaders  of  the  Empire, 
this  preference  for  the  imported  labor 
was  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  moment.  This  preference, 
ndeed,  has  been  more  than  usually 
marked  of  late,  and  it  may  be  pointed 
MJt  to  you  that,  as  tending  to  make  It 
still  more  so,  It  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  conductors  who  have  hitherto 
llstributed  their  engagements  fairly  be- 
ween  British  players  and  resident  for- 
eign players,  to  be  instructed  by  their 
>atrons  that  tho  musicians  engaged 
must  be  foreign  or  foreign-speaking, 
-egislation  offers  no  protection  to  resi- 
lent  musicians  in  this  matter,  and 
lierefore.  It  Is  at  present  only  with  the 
issistance  of  those  who,  like  yourself, 
u*e  in  a posltoin  to  set  an  example  in 
avor  of  resident  musicians  that  they 
-an  hope  to  obtain  the  patronage  they 
Reserve.  The  council,  while  regretting 
hat  you  passed  over  resident  musicians 
>n  an  occasion  so  essentially  national  in 
-haracter  as  your  reception  on  June 
.0,  venture  to  trust  that  they  will  not 
?e  calling  your  attention  to  the  claims 
>f  resident  musicians  in  vain.” 


WOMEN  FACTORY  INSPECTORS. 

There  was  an  interesting  discus- 
jion  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a 
tiead  of  the  Women’s  Factory  In- 
spection Department.  It  would  not 
seem  to  matter  muon  whether  there 
ire  five  women  factory  inspectors, 
who  are  all  on  an  equality  with  re- 
gard to  their  duties,  or  whether  one 
of  them  is  a superintending  inspec- 
tor. A correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  gives  the  following  his- 
tory of  the  department,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes a key  to  the  discussion. 

Two  women  factory  inspectors 
were  appointed  in  1893,  in  answer  to 
inquiries  of  the  Labor  Commission, 
efforts  of  the  trade  unionists  and 
Women  Commissioners.  The  ap- 
pointment was  an  experiment;  the 
duties  were  not  defined  clearly.  The 
experiment  was  soon  justified. 
“There  were  complaints  as  to  over- 
crowding and  insufficient  ventila- 
tion, complaints  as  to  fines  and  de- 
ductions, complaints  as  to  employ- 
ers who  insisted  on  work  being  taken  j 
home,  complaints  as  to  irregular  or 
non-exi3tent  meal  hours,  complaints 
of  sanitation,  complaints  of  the 

rhings  women  suffer  which  are  best 
old  to  women.”  In  1894  two  more 
Ivomen  inspectors  were  added,  and 
n 1895  one  more  was  added.  The 
duties  became  defined  by  Regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
“These  duties  were  confined  to  those 
places  where  women  and  children 
worked.  Here  the  women  inspectors 
administered  the  educational  enact- 
ments which  refer  to  factories  and 
workshops,  inspected  ventilation,  ! 
sanitation  and  overcrowding,  and  in- 1 
quired  into  complaints  which  were 
made  by  the  work-people.” 

Lass  than  one  half-year’s  work  in 
1890  shows  a list  of  53  prosecutions 
by  these  inspectors  against  employ- 
ers. These  inspectors  conducted  the 
prosecutions  without  legal  aid,  and 
of  the  prosecutions  52  were  suceess- 


...  , . . I the  idcaof’&a'steffor  the  oltf 'reltfeions. 

A head  was  given  to  this  depart-  Ltc."  This  preface  as  a preface  does 
meut  by  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley;  \not  appear  in  otheP  e,mions. 

Now,  this  first  edition,  sold  origiual- 


tbe  woman  chosen  for  the  post  of 
Superintending  Inspector  was  Miss 
Abraham.  “In  its  completed  form, 
the  department  was  a strong  and 
satisfactory  organization;  it  had  the 
power  (through  its  Superintending 
Inspector)  to  authorize  its  own  pros- 
ecutions; it  had  tho  power,  also,  to 
order  an  employer  to  make  altera- 
| tions  in  insanitary  or  Ill-ventilated  or 
overcrowded  workshops— instead  of 
merely  reporting  him.  No  word  of 
condemnation  for  intemperate  zeal 
or  ill-considered  enthusiasm  has  over 
been  spoken  against  the  department 
in  its  completed  form.” 

Alas!  Miss  Abraham  is  mortal!  A 
j fpw  months  ago  she  married,  and, 
proposing  to  confine  her  inspection 
to  her  husband,  she  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  Superintendent.  You  would 
j suppose,  naturally,  that  somebody 
| would  have  been  put  in  her  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  com- 
petency of  her  late  colleagues  or  the 


success  of  the  department.  But  the 
Home  Secretary  demurred.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
woman's  department,  with  separate 
head  and  distinct  authority,  came 
from  (he  men’s  department.  But 
will  not  “a  self-centred  and  self-re- 
liant department”  work  better  than 
one  which  is  subsidiary  to  the  chief 
men’s  inspector  and  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  his  sympathy?  Mean- 
while, operatives  recommend  the 
continuance  of  this  Women’s  De- 
partment, and  wish  Miss  Abraham’s 
successor  to  be  chosen  from  those 
who  have  bad  practical  experience 
in  mills. 

There  are  precedents  in  England 
for  women  in  stations  of  authority. 
Queen  Mary  made  Lady  Berkeley  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Lady  Rous  she  appointed 
of  the  quorum  for  Suffolk,  “who  did 
usually  sit  on  the  Bench  at  assizes 
and  sessions  among  the  other  Jus- 
tices, eiucta  gladio,  girt  with  (he 
sword.” 


WHITMAN  REDRESSED. 

So  there  is  to  be  a new  edition  of 
Walt  Whitman's  works  published  in 
Boston,  a city  where  publishers  of 
“Leaves  of  Grass”  twice  came  to 
grief.  The  new  edition  will  be  com- 
plete, with  poems  not  included  be- 
fore in  the  various  editions,  with 
portraits,  autographs,  etc.,  etc.  We 
wish  the  publishers  success,  espe- 
cially as  they  announce  that  this 
edition  will  be  of  uncommon  typo- 
graphical beauty.  A handsome  book 
is  as  delectable  to  the  eyes  as  a 
handsome  horse  or  a handsome 
woman. 

But  to  the  true  lover  of  Whitman 
the  only  edition  of  “Leaves  of  Grass” 
is  the  first,  the  one  published  in 


Jy  for  a dollar,  brought,  with  an 
autograph  inscription,  in  London 
lately,  at  auction,  £15.  The  hook  is 
dear,  however,  to  the  lover  of  Whit- 
man. not  so  much  because  it  has  a 
fictitious  price  ns  because  it  contains 
in  little  the  essence  -of  Whitman. 
He  misses  the  Burial  Hymn  to  Lin- 
coln, with  its  sublime  apostrophe  to 
Death,  the  group  entitled  Whispers 
of  Heavenly  Death,  the  Ox  Tamer, 
Children  of  Adam,  To  a Locomotive, 
and  other  striking  poems,  but  the 
deep-laid,  substantial,  ever-abiding 
foundations  of  Whitman’s  philosophy 
are  to  bo  seen  at  a glance,  and  upon 
them  the  reader  can  rest  solidly  and 
without  distraction. 

It  is  true  there  are  changes  in  the 
phraseology.  In  the  first  edition  are 
these  singular  lines: 

“As  God  comes  a loving  bedfellow 
and  sleeps  at  my  side  all  night 
and  close  on  the  peep  of  day, 
And  leaves  for  me  baskets  covered 
with  white  towels  bulging  the 
house  with  their  plenty, 

Shall  I postpone  my  acceptation  and 
realization  and  scream  at  my 
eyes,”  etc. 

In  later  editions  the  first  line 
reads: 

“The  hugging  and  loving  bedfellow 
sleeps  at  my  side  through  the 
night,  and  withdraws  at  the 
peep  of  day,  with  stealthy 
tread,” 

and  we  confess  that  one  version  is 
as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the 
other. 

Furthermore,  the  very  print,  the 
size  of  the  page,  the  unconvention- 
ality  of  this  edition  are  eminently 
Whitmanian. 

This  is  the  edition  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
sounded  »n  almost  hysterical  note  of 
praise  and  then  was  persuaded  by 
delicate  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Cambridge,  Boston  and  Concord  to 
refrain  from  mentioning  Whitman 
in  print.  Even  now  an  attempt  is 
made  in  Boston  to  boost  Whitman 
into  popularity  by  telling  of  Mr. 
Emerson’s  admiration  of  him  and 
friendship  for  him.  One  writer  in 
the  Transcript  alluded,  somewhat 
timidly,  to  their  pleasant  Intercourse. 
The  writer  might  have  added,  “This 
should  not  surprise  you,  for  Mr.  Em- 
jerson  was  at  times  peculiar;  he  knew 
strange  people;  but  Whitman  may 
have  been  a fine  fellow  after  all.” 
And  this  same  writer  speaks  of  cer- 
tain Englishmen  admiring  the  poet 
of  “Leaves  of  Grass”  with  an  Im- 
plied sneer  at  critics  over  there  who 
think  that  American  literature  must 
necessarily  be  something  wild  and 
barbarous,  but  does  not  mention  the 
wonder  and  praise  of  J.  A.  Symonds, 
or  Clifford,  or  Hardy,  or  Stevenson, 
who  felt  himself  compelled  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  world  for  his  halting 
eulogy.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 


Brooklyn  in  1855,  the  thin  quarto  of  , mlcu 

95  pages.  There  is  the  portrait  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Emerson  must  be 
the  poet  with  slouch  hat,  shirt  and  invoked  to  determine  for  all  time 


trousers,  with/his  left  hand  in  a 
trouser’s  pocket,  his  right  arm  bent, 
with  hand  on  hip,  as  though  to 
illustrate  the  lines: 

“Apart  from  the  pulling  and  hauling 
stands  what  I am. 

Stands  amused,  complacent,  com- 
passionating, idle,  unitary, 
Looks  down,  is  erect,  bends  an  arm 
on  an  impalpable,  certain  rest. 
Looks  with  its  sidecurved  head  curi- 
ous what  will  come  next, 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  game,  and 
watching  and  wondering  at  it;” 
lines  that  remind  one  of  the  mystical 
saying  of  Geulincx:  “But  if  I cannot 
produce  motion  in  my  body,  much 
less  can  I do  this  outside  of  my 
body.  I am  therefore  simply  a con- 
jtemplator  of  the  world.”  In  this  edi- 
tion is  tho  act  of  entering  in  the 
j clerk’s  office  by  “Walter  Whitman,” 

I although  on  page  29  the  poet  de- 
scribes himself  as  “Walt  Whitman, 
Jan  American,  one  of  the  roughs,  a 
[ kosmos.”  And  in  this  edition  is  the 
remarkable  preface  of  ten  pages,  be- 
j ginning  “America  does  not  repel  the 
past  or  what  it  has  produced  under 
jits  forms  or  amid  other  politics  or 


the  standing  of  a poet.  Mr.  Emerson 
once  compiled  a book  of  poetry,  en-  [ 
titled  “Parnassus.”  It  is  a singu- ! 
!lar  commentary  on  the  genius  of  his  j 
appreciation  and  the  blindness  of  his 
Jfriendship  toward  transcendental 
mediocrity.  We  find  there  extracts 
from  Mr.  W.  Ellery  Channing,  but 
uot  one  line  from  “Leaves  of  Grass,” 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Emerson,  ‘‘the  most  extraordinary 


piece  of  wit  and  wisdom”  that 
America  had  yet  produced.  The 
delicate  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
prevailed. 

Next  to  this  quarto,  the  most  in- 
teresting edition  is  indisputably  the 
Centennial;  (1870),  in  two  volumes, 
the  autograph  edition  which  was 
sold  by  the  poet  at  85  a volume.  He 
pasted  addftions  aud  emendations 
into  this,  anti  the  books  have  a per- 
sonal flavor.  We  believe  that  only 
100  copies  of  this  edition  were 
printed.  They  wjVo  are  interested  in 
Whitman  bibliography  are  referred 
to  the  September  number  of  the 
Bookman. 


It  is  not  given  to  many  to  own  | 
either  of  these  famous  editions,  and 
oue  that  will  be  complete  and  well- 
edited  will  bo  welcome  to  many  in 
this  country  aud  In  Europe.  It  Is  a 
(pleasure  that  this  edition  is  to  lie 
published  iu  Bosiou.  Hard  times 
ruined  the  first  local  publishing  Arm. 
and  the  timidity  of  J.  It.  Osgood  & 
Co.  was  not  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
ignorant  interference  of  a State  offi- 
cial. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  marvelous 
preface  to  the  first  edition  will  lie 
republished  and  in  its  proper  place, 
at  tiie  head  of  the  tirst  volume.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  bulk  of  it  was 
Incorporated  by  the  poet  in  later 
poems.  Where,  for  Instance,  is  (he 
glorious  definition  of  art?  Where  Is 
tiiis  noble  passage  that  cannot  fie 
too  often  read  aud  pondered: 

“Reyond  the  independence  of  a 
little  sum  laid  aside  for  burial 
money,  and  of  a few  clapboards 
around  and  shingles  overhead  on  a 
lot  ot*  American  soil  owned,  and  the  I 
easy  dollars  that  supply  the  vear’s 
Plain  clothing  and  meals,  the  melan- 
choly prudence  of  the  abandonment  I 
of  such  a great  being  as  a man  is  to  I 
t he  toss  aud  pallor  of  years  of  money- 
making, with  all  their  scorching 
days  and  icy  nights  and  all  their 
stiffing  deceits  and  underhanded 
(lodgings,  or  infinitesimals  of  par- 
lors, or  shameless  stuffing  while 
others  starvt^-and  all  the  loss  of  the 
bloom  and  tho  odor  of  the  earth  and 
°‘  . , e lowers  and  atmosphere  and 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  true  taste  of 
the  women  anil  men  you  pass  or 
have  to  do  with  iu  youth  or  middle 
age,  and  the  issuing  sickness  and 
desperate  revolt  at  the  close  of  a life 
without  elevation  or  naivete,  and  the 
ghastly  chatter  of  a death  without, 
seienity  or  majesty,  is  the  great 
fraud  upon  modern  civilization  and  1 
forethought,  blotching  tho  surface 
and  system  which  civilization  unde- 
niably drafts,  and  moistening  with 
tears  the  immense  features  it  spreads 
and  spreads  with  such  velocity  be- 
fore the  reached  kisses  of  the  soul.” 
We  know  not,  we  care  not  why 
Whitman  dropped  this  preface.  It 
should  stand  as.  the  lofty  and  spa- 
cious vestibule  to  the  temple  of  his 
sane,  wholesome,  spiritual  philos- 
ophy. 


/ “A  FINAL  EDITION .” 

We  had  thought  that  Mr.  George 
Birbeck  Hill  had  furnished,  by  his 
Industry  and  pains,  a final  edition  of 
Boswell’s  “Johnson.”  His  notes  are 
voluminous,  at  times  irritatingly  so; 
when,  for  instance,  he  swells  bulk  by  1 
illustrative  but  none  the  less  im- 
pertinent quotations.  He  gives 
references  and  cross-references. 
There  are  tables  of  contemporaries, 
and  pictures,  and  autographs.  There 
are  indices  to  everything  Johnson 
said,  did,  thought,  might  have  done, 
or  would  have  said.  Additional  and 
later  volumes  have  supplemented 
and  complemented.  And  now  comes 
the  cool  announcement  that  some 
English  editor  proposes  to  give  to 
the  world  a really  final  edition  of 
the  immortal  book;  an  edition  in 
which  there  will  be  "a  complete  bi- 
ography of  every  person  mentioned 
by  Boswell.” 

This  announcement  calls  for  pro- 
test, if  not  for  action,  on  the  part  of 
humanitarian  sqpieties.  What  will 
become  of  the  original  wheat  in  such 
a pile  of  chaff?  Think  of  the  hun- 
dreds mentioned  by  Boswell— the 
men  of  no  Interest,  the  lion-hunters, 
the  cheap  disputants,  the  authors 
long  ago  forgotten!  Of  what  earthly 
or  celestial  interest  is  the  life  of  , 
many  of  them  to  us?  Will  the  edi-  \ 
tor  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  career  in 
full  of  Moll  Flint,  or  the  two  young 
women  who  wished  to  discuss  Meth- 
odism with  the  Sage,  and  wgre  taken 
by  him  to  a tavern,  where  he'  seated 
one  on  each  knee? 

It  would  seem  that  when  a man 
does  not  know  what  else  to  do  he 
turns  editor  and  hangs  to  the  coat- 
tails of  a famous  author,  with  "Hur- 
rah for  immortality!”  Their  mad- 
ness—a profitable  craze,  for  publish- 
ers listen— is  annotation.  Thuf,  If 


/ 


R author  mentions  Voltaire,  there' 
st  bo  a life  of  the  Frenchman,  a 
list  of  his  works  and  a collection  of 
| criticisms  of  his  life  and  works.  If 
he  says,  in  playfulness,  “Taee,  which 
I is  Latin  for  candle,"  then  there  must! 
be  an  investigation  of  the  candle  In- 
| dustry,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  use 
I of  cotton  for  the  wicks:  “In  sapo  et 
co tou n ad  candelam”;  or  whether 
] candle-making  was  not  a separate 
business  In  1561.  This  editor  works 
Jon  the  principle  of  the  index-maker 
I who,  reading  that  "Chief  Justice 
Bent  said  he  had  a great  mind  to 
commit  the  prisoner.”  indexed: 
"Bent,  C.  J.  His  Great  Mind." 

Yossius  mentions  three  authors  j 
who,  to  use  Bayle's  language,  "in- 
close great  nothings  in  a great  multi- 
tude of  words."  There  were  la- 
borious commentators  in  his  day; 
but  even  the  annotator  of  Apuleius 
was  a modest  fellow  compared  to  a 
modern  editor.  True,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. There  is  Mr.  IV.  E.  Hen- 
ley, who,  as  editor  of  the  Tudor 
Translations,  writes  not  a line,  and 
I as  editor  of  Byron  illustrates  the 
evil  period  of  the  poet  with  the  cal- 
I cium  light  of  unabashed  and  grate- 
ful frankness;  a model  editor,  for  he 
knows  the  value  of  reticence  as  well 
as  speech.  After  all,  unless  the  ed- 
itor be  a Henlev,  shun  the  “copious- 
ly” annotated  book;  for  the  author  is 
hidden  in  a cloud  of  verbiage,  uud 
you  miss  that  which  you  would  most 

j enjoy,  were  not  your  attention  inex- 
cusably distracted. 


Standing  on  a chair  to  catch  the  bluebottle 
flv  I suddenly  clutch  hold  of  the  mirror.  Its 
worn  out  nails  give  way.  It  falls  over,  and 
pushes  the  clock,  which  carries  with  it  the 
candlesticks,  the  tobacco-jar.  and  two  big, 
empty  vases. 

Everything  falls  ar-d  is  broken. 

Perhaps  I have  pulled  dour,  the  chimney, 
end  for  a long  time  I remain  stupetied.  as 
though  a thunderbolt  had  si  ruck  at  my  feet. 
The  dog  barks  in  the  court. 

Grandpa,  sick  and  In  bed.  calls  to  mo  from 
the  adjoining  room’ 

•’Little  one.  it  seems  to  me  I heard  a 
noise.  What's  the  matter?” 

"Nothing,  grandpa.”  X say  at  random:  X 

let  my  penholder  fall.” 

-•  Your  penholder?  Your  penholder?” 
Grandpa,  can’t  get  over  It:  he  raises  him- 
self on  an  elbow,  looks  happy,  and  taps  me 
c,n  my  check: 

“They  say  I am  deaf,  little  one;  but  you 
tw  1 still  have  a fine  ear!” 


\ 


The  spoiled  child  is  tyrant  of  the  house- 
hold. "Clvis  Amerieanus  sum!"  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  "I  am  an 
American  citizen;  and  I am  without 
authority  in  my  own  family.”  In  vain 
does  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
rehommend  to  the  proud  mother  the 
precepts  of  King  Solomon,  who  surely 
had  exhaustive  domestic  experience. 
At  last,  relief!  Even  the  little  tyrant 
returns  to  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  merry  days  of  England  were  those 
preceding  the  Introduction  of  bricks.  As  the 
unhallowed  Invention  made  way  the  national 
gaiety  fled  before  it.  We  may  ask  ourselves 
which  was  cause  and  which  effect;  Did  the 
people  cease  to  be  merry  because  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  inroad  of  bricks,  or  did  they 
submit  to  the  Inroad  of  bricks  because  they 
had  ceased  to  be  merry,  the  fated  time  hav- 
ing arrived  ? 

How  friendly,  how  chummy  you  were 
with  Mr.  Wigglespoon  on  the  golf- 
course.  You  had  thought  him  cold  and 
haughty.  But  he  was  very  affable  In 
Ihe  game,  and  whenever  you  chased  his 
ball,  he  always  thanked  you.  When- 
ever you  met  in  the  road,  he  bowed 
pleasantly,  and  once  he  said,  "How  are 
you,  Smithers?  ” You  were  with  a 
friend.  He  said,  "Who’s  that?  ” You 
answered  with  affected  carelessness, 
"Oh,  that's  Wigglespoon.  He  lives  In 
Boston.  He’s  a mighty  fine  fellow.” 
But  are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Wigglespoon 
will  remember  your  face  when  you  meet 
by  accident  on  School  Street?  We  may 
be  distrustful;  but  we  advise  you  to  let 
him  make  the  first  sign  of  recognition. 
There  are  summer  drinks,  and  there  are 
summer  complaints;  there  are  also  sum- 
mer acquaintances.  Mr.  Wigglespoon 
cn  the  golf  course  is  not  necessarily 
Ihe  Mr.  Wigglespoon  of  bricks  and 
mortar. 

The  essence  of  bricks,  if  we  consider,  is 
flirt.  Stone  is  clean.  At  every  stage  of  its 
fashioning  those  who  deal  with  it  preserve 
) their  self-respect.  Wood  is  not  only  clean, 
but  fragrant.  Each  lends  itself  to  the  artist 


yeffl  drink."  a precept  that 

indorsed  by  any  regular  practitioner. 
And  listen  to  these  nuggets  of 
thought:  “Do  not  seat  yourself  with 
unwashed  hands;  see  to  it  that  your 
nails  are  trimmed.  * * * To  con- 
demn the  dishes  presented  is  con-  I 
sidered  uncivil,  and  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  your  host.  * * * All  Gist 
which  is  done  or  said  at  table  should 
be  imputed  to  the  wine,  unless  you 
observe  the  law  of  the  Greeks,  ‘I 
| hate  the  host  who  has  a memory.’  ” 
The  author  of  "Don’t,”  nay,  Mrs. 

, Sherwood  herself,  who  has  supped 
with  the  kings  of  the  earth,  could 
not  improve  on  this. 

Are  you  worried  as  to  the  proper 
way  of  eating  an  egg?  Are  you 
afraid  to  dash  it  boldly  into  a glass, 
sprinkle  liberally  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, add  a dab  of  butter,  and  then 
wield  a spoon V Are  you  coerced  in- 
to eating  timidly  a section  at  a time 
from  the  broken  top?  Read  Eras- 
mus, the  sou  of  Gerard  and  Mar- 
garet: "To  clean  the  eggshell  with  a 
finger  nail  or  with  the  thumb  is 
a ridiculous  action;  you  can  do  it 
more  .politely  with  a knife.”  Then  J 
you  should  also  meditate  these  j 
words  from  “La  Civilite  nouvelle,”  | 
by  L.  D.  Lr.  M.,  1667:  "Break  the 
shell  with  a slight  blow  of  a knife; 
remove  the  yolk  and  a part  of  the* 
wliite  around  it,  softening  the  rest 
with  the  yolk;  put  in  a little  salt 
with  the  knife  blade,  and  it  is  x-eady.  5 
If  by  chance  you  do  not  find  the  egg  j 
to  your  tast^j&eware-cf  eating'  it; ! 

Joyfully;  without  soiling  his  hands,  he  can  Without  §ftying  a word,  lest  JOU  dis-  ; 
J urn  them  to  what  form  he  will.  But  ---- • ••  - - 

bricks!— made  of  mud,  to  begin  with.  Poor 


1'.  A.  W.  writes.  "A  friend  jnst 
from  Europe  asserts  that  foreigners  ' 
pronounce  Svengall  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.’’  Svengall?  Svengall?  ; 
Pray  who  Is  or  was  Svengall?  A real  j 
tr  fictitious  character? 

Your  tailor,  subject  to  your  Instructions,  j 
Is  responsible  for  the  fit  and  the  details  of 
your  black  suit,  while  your  washerwoman 
must  be  left  to  regulate  the  spotlessness, 
brilliancy,  and  stiffness  of  your  shirt  and  col- 
lar. The  white  tie,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  dis- 
tinctly a matter  of  your  own  creation.  You 
may  tie  it  with  studied  carelessness  or  with 
military  precision;  according  to  your  will 
your  fingers  will  produce  the  plainest  of 
bows  or  the  most  frivolous  of  butterflies. 


A learned  man  tells  us  that  if  you 
take  several  thin  sheets  of  glass  and 
lay  them  together  you  can  scarcely  see 
through  them.  Turn  them  obliquely, 
and  when  they  are  Inclined  at  a cer-  ; 
tain  angle  you  will  be  able  to  see  i 
through  them  very  much  more  distinct-  I 
ly,  though  the  thickness  of  glass  is  ji 
of  course  greater.  Why  is  this,  and 
what  is  the  angle? 

Mr.  Huneker  found  this  delicious  sen- 
tence In  a Sunday  newspaper;  "In  | 
total  darkness  sat  10,000  persons  for  I 
hours,  and  hymns  of  praise  softly 
echoed  as  in  a forest  wilderness."  Mr. 
Huneker  adds.  "The  10,000  so  poetical- 
ly referred  to  were  a set  of  howling 
seml-humans,  who  attended  the  Ocean 
drove  Camp  meeting.  You  can  fancy 
how  their  hymns  of  praise  'softly 
echoed  In  the  forest.’  ” 


Mr.  Huneker  is  kind  enough  to  give 
the  cast  at  the  first  performance  of 
Dvorak's  new  opera:  "Dvorak  is  to  set 
‘Uncle  Tom's  Cabin’  to  music.  Dvorak 
•would  set  a hen  to  music  if  he  had  to. 
This  will  be  the  cast:  Plancon,  Little) 
Eva;  Lilli  Lehmann,  Eliza;  of  course 
cruel  Simon  Legree  will  be  imper- 
sonated by  Russltano,  and  there  will 
be  two  Uncle  Toms— Jean  and  Edouard 
de  Reszlte.” 


Today  begins  the  return  of  hundreds, 
yes  thousands  of  summer  exiles;  a re- 
turn as  imposing  as  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Moscow;  as  thrilling  in 
some  Instances  as  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  The  anxiety  and  the 
fretting  of  one  day  may  undo  the  kind-  j' 
ly  attentions  of  Nature  for  a month. 

“Good-bye!"  resounds  along  the  shore, 
from  Mach  las  to  Provlncetown.  Crated 
bicycles,  ostentatious  golf-bags,  trunks, 
men,  women,  and  children  crowd  barges, 
express-wagons  and  trains.  Human  be- 
ings stand  in  cars  for  miles,  without 
demanding  their  rights  of  the  railway 
tompanies,  which  are  too  Indifferent  or 
two  greedy  to  furnish  suitable  accom- 
modation. “Clvls  Amerieanus  sum!” 
(vhlch  being  Interpreted,  means,  "I  am 
an  American;  do  what  you  please  with 
me;  only  spare  my  life." 

This  exodus  from  shore  and  moun- 
tains Is  at  the  time  when  Cape  Cod 
and  the  mountains  are  the  most  at- 
tractive to  the  contemplative,  the 
amorous,  the  philosophical,  and  all 
other  lovers  of  Nature.  The  woods,  now 
that  prying  visitors  are  going,  begin 
to  put  on  their  best  clothes  for  their 
own  enjoyment.  The  sea,  no  longer 
startled  by  dudlsh  apparitions  on  the  * 
beach,  woos  tenderly  the  rflalden  who 
confides  herself.  The  aJr,  no  longer  rent 
t<y  chatter  and  vulgar  squeals  of  joy, 
Is  balmier.  And  yet  there  are  men  and 
women  who  rejoice  secretly  at  the 
thought  of  returning  to  bricks  and  mor- 


vv  retches  caked  with  clay  puddle  and  churn 
the  vile  stuff,  slap  and  shape  it  in  moulds 
eternally  the  same.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
artist’s  imagination  here.  When  the  mud- 
rakes  have  been  piled  in  long  rows  a stench 
exudes  to  poison  the  neighborhood.  No 
brick  shall  differ  from  its  fellow,  though 
there  were  millions  side  by  side,  by  a hair’s 
breadth.  Placed  in  position,  their  absolute 
uniformity  is  attested  by  the  lines  of  mortar, 
neatly  parallel;  when  these  begin  to  fade, 
enthusiastic  barbarians  trace  them  out  anew; 
they  call  it  "pointing.” 

The  cottagers  stay  longer.  They,  too, 
speed  the  parting  guest.  Some  wonder 
whether  they  made  a mistake  by 
calling  on  the  Whackers  who  came 
from  some  queer  Western  city.  Others, 
tired  out,  resolve  to  have  no  visitors 
another  summer.  “Why,  we  might  as 
well  keep  a boarding-house,  and  what- 
Itvill  they  do  in  return  when  we  are  in 
the  city?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.” 
One  finds  that  Clamville  is  becoming  in- 
fested with  "undesirable  people.”  An- 
other is  perplexed,  fearing  lest  he  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  his  cottage, 
"Mountain  View,"  another  summer.  To 
all  the  same  fate;  to  cottagers,  board- 
ers, the  desirable  and  the  undesirable, 
the  vulgar  and  the  delightful,  rude  boy 
and  tender  virgin,  snobs,  dudes  and 
ewells,  the  return  to  bricks  and  mortar. 


the  company,  put  it  on  a plate. 
To  drink  while  eating  an  egg  is  un-  . 
becoming;  it  smacks  of  gluttony.” 
Chicago  epicures  who  are  in  the  : 
habit  of  tucking  their  napkin  under  j 
the  collar  band  should  know  (hat 
Erasmus  recommends  the  shoulder | 
or  the  left  arm  as  the  proper  place! 
for  this  table  luxury. 

But  why  pursue  the  subject.  This 
vade  mecum,  this  golden  book  is  not 
now  inaccessible  to  scholars.  Jtj 
should  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest. 

The  chimney  of  the  house  is  not  safe.  Soon- 
er or  later  it  will  tumble.  It  already  totters, 
t like  a man  with  one  leg  in  the  air,  and  the 
emoke  goes  out  on  one  side. 

They  often  say: 

"Fix  your  chimney,  Mr.  Johnson;  there 
be  an  accident;  it  will  kill  you.” 

"Don't  worry,”  answers  Mr.  Johnson 
He  Is  not  afraid  for  himself.  The  chimney 

knows  him.  

But  he  sits  all  day  in  his  front  yard,  and 


“Brutal  assault  by  a negro!”  "Threats 
of  lynching!”  "Rush  made  by  inf urlated  I 
whites!"  And  where  was  all  this?  In  I 
some  hamlet  or  on  some  plantation  of 
the  far  distant  South?  Oh,  no;  King- 
ston, N.  Y'.,  Is  not  so  many  miles  from 
Boston. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Tone  Noguchi  builded 
better  than  he  knew  when  he  com- 
pared a Klondike  miner  to  an  "ant. 
battling  for  gold  dew.”  Travelers  tell 
us  that  in  Ethlopa  there  are  ants  as 
large  as  dogs.  On  four  paws  armed 
with  hooked  claws,  they  scratch  the 
earth,  scoop  burrows,  and  pass  their 
life  in  searching  for  gold,  which  thev 
put  together  in  heaps.  According  to 
Mandeville,  these  ants  have  charge  of 
mountains  where  gold  abounds,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  refine  it.  Herodotus 
says  they  have  the  face  of  a dog; 
Strabo  tells  just  where  they  live; 
Arrian  gives  them  the  panther’s  color; 
while  the  more  careful  Pliny  says  they 
have  a cat's  color,  and  the  face  of  a ! 
wolf.  The  Shah  of  Persia  sent  one  of  [ 
these  ants  to  the  Sultan  Bajazet  in  j 
1559:  "formica  indica,  canis  mediocris 

magnitudine,  animal  mordax  et 
saevum.”  There  is  only  one  dissent- 
ing voice;  Albert  de  Bollstadt,  a cold! 

out  — - — and  sneering  man,  adds,  "Sed  hoc  non 

when  any  animal,  two-legged  or  four-legged,  satis  est  probatum  per  experinientum.” 
dumb  or  speaking,  is  about  to  pass,  he 
warns  it  away  gently,  with  a stick. 

We  learn  from  the  Musical  Times 
(London)  that  "Miss  Otie  Chew  gave  a 
dashing  temperamentful  performance 
of  Wieniawski’s  Polonaise  Bnllante. 


of  primaeval  man  was  an  aes- 
>nc»  compared  with  a yellow  brick 
rwly  painted. 


•dantly 
lied  fro 
night. 


the  joy  of  the  quiet  few  remain- 
hen  they  gay  “Good-bye!"  to  the 
r whore  demon  boy  has  ruled  dls- 
the  boarding  house.  He  I 
six  In  the  morning  till  seven 
Jid  the  Earnest  Student  ofj 
nter  a mild  protest?  He  wasj 
ank,  a brute.  "Were  you 
g yourself?"  asked  the  gld- 
lent-faced  woman,  who  like 
ius  Ward’s  heroine,  was  be- 
y-five  years  of  age.  In  sum- 
•vn-up  person  has  no  rights. 


TABLE  MANNERS. 

YVe  observe  with  pleasure  that  the 
genteel  person  is  never  weary  of 
writing  a book  on  etiquette,  and  that 
the  equally  genteel  person  is  never 
weary  of  buying  it.  For  book  after 
book  appears  in  England  or  our  own 
beloved  laud,  explaining  what  you 
should  do  and  what  you  should  not 
do  in  the  act  of  courtship,  in  ball 
room,  or  when  sharp-set  at  table. 
But  no  one  has  thought  of  reprinting 
in  cheap  form  and  with  English 
j text  the  great  treatise  of  Erasmus, 
i “De  civllitate  morum." 
i This  is  such  a period  of  horn- 
! blowing  that  praise,  purple  and 
I empty  praise,  is  looked  upon  witli  i 
! suspicion.  It  is  better  to  quote 
1 from  the  book  itself. 

I "Do  not  be  the  first  to  put  your  j 
hand  in  a dish.  That  which  you 
I cannot  take  with  your  fingers,  put 
| on  your  plate.  It  Is  a great  piece  of  , 
i rudeness  to  carry  your  dirty,  greasy 
| fingers  to  your  mouth  to  lick  them, 
i or  to  wipe  them  on  your  coat,  it  is 
I much  more  decent  lo  use  the  table- 
cloth or  a napkin.”  These  words 
| were  published  over  three  centuries 
ago.  Is  not  the  advice  sound  today? 

"Antequam  bibas,  praemando 
j eibuux.”  says  the  sage  in  the  son- 
or0UH  speech  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
| mans;  tills,  being  interpreted,  means 
I "Swallow  your  piece  of  food  bofoie 


The  same  magazine  recommends  golf 
to  the  musician.  “It  (golf)  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  does  not  involve  any 
violent  strain,  and  is  practically  free  | 
ifrom  the  element  of  danger.  Professor  I 
Karl  Pearson,  the  eminent  mathemati 
clan  and  philosopher,  has  recently  dis- 
cussed the  chances  of  death  In  an  ®la  ‘ 
orate  essay,  and  no  doubt  would  be 
prepared  to  supply  a formula  suite 
to  the  requirements  of  the  tlmoro 
aspirant  to  golfing  honors, 
use  of  the  clubs  Is  not  likely  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  suppleness  of  hand  so 
essential  to  the  executant;  while  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  game  afford  splendid 
scope  for  the  Indulgence  by  vocally 
In  Impassioned  declamation.  We  ca 
Imagine  no  better  preparation  for  the 
Ideal  rendering  of  a part  which  calls 
for  a display  of  fury,  despair,  or  in- 
dignation than  a few  minutes  spent  in 
ineffectual  efforts  to  lift  the  ball  out  of 
a bunker.”  Jackstraws  Is  also  a good, 
safe  game  for  a musician  Back; gam- 
mon English  or  Russian,  or  the  xes 
seranlan  Art  dear  to  Mucius  Scaevola 
the  lawgiver,  Is  more  exciting;  but  cas  - 
ing the  dice  may  Injure  ihe  wrist  of 
I violinist  or  pianist. 


j I 


CHIVALRY  IN  SPAIN. 


There  is  a prevailing  impression 
that  the  Spaniard  is  cold,  haughty, 
cruel.  Perhaps  comparatively  recent 
events  in  Cuba  have  put  an  edge  on 
this  opinion,  even  though  it  may  cut 
the  throat  of  truth.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
character  of  the  Spaniard  has  been 
most  influenced  by  the  Inquisition, 
national  proverbs,  climate  or  a low 
diet,  with  much  tobacco  and  many 
fleas.  We  generally  associate  a 
Spanish  gentleman  with  the  recol- 
lection of  Don  Pizarro,  the  unpleas- 
ant person  in  "Fidelio,”  wrho  scowls, 
and  stamps,  and  plots  murder  in  a 
hoarse  baritone  voice. 

But  there  is  a tender  side  to  Span- 
ish character;  witness  the  speech  of 
Senor  Silvela  at  the  fair  of  Valencia. 
This  Feria  is  held  usually  in  Au- 
gust, and  it  ends  with  the  Battle  of 
Flowers  in  the  Alameda  and  his- 
torical procession  or  Cabalgata 
through  the  streets.  Senor  Silvela 
delivered  himself  as  follows:  “The 
Valenciana,  in  her  admirable  beauty, 
does  not  seem  like  the  women  of 
Willi©  Park,;  many  other  places,  artificial  or 


If  you  would  shine  at  golf,  you  should 
change  your  Christian  name  to  Willie, 
unless  your  parents  thoughtfully  fore- 
‘ -,,v  of  the  links.  Willie  Park, 

wuih  Park  Jr.!  Willie  Dunn,  Willie  adorned.  To  attract  the  sterner  sex 
Campbell,  Willie  Crawford -think  of  the  neecjs  not  (0  add  to  her  charms, 

noble  procession.  Willie  on  the ^beac  s ■ neitlior  is  she  a flower  so  fragile  aud 
Bu? how  ^‘musicians' named  Willie  delicate  us  to  require  hothouse  nur- 
have  blazed  In  the  artistic  firmament!  ture  or  protection  from  Wind  and 


You  can  count  them  easily. 


sun.  She  Is  the  spontaneous  product 


l/hardly  In  the  list;  he  felt  obliged  to  country,  a vigorous  blossom 

add  a "J.” . springing  tip  naturally,  like  the  tow 

( 


tlie  gardens  c 

.juntry,  which  is  the  nppropri- 
I birthplace  of  the  perfect  typo  of 
jioie  beauty— a country  bathed  la^ 
r brilliancy  reflected  from  tno 
|dhs  of  her  exquisite  eyes,  bright 
I'll  deep  as  the  light  of  heaven, 
ile  her  raven  hair,  her  white 
h.  and  her  rosy  lips  rival  in  color 
Jiving  roses  and  carnations  of 
i fertile  province.”  And  we  are 
| mred  that  all  this  sounds  better  in 
irous  Spanish.  "Wow!  IIol 
as  the  statesman  remarked  at 
ions  Buffalo  convention,  as  he 
on  the  seething  sceue  from  a 
box. 

do  not  remember  a recent 
lei  to  this  gallant  burst  since  a 
iern  Colonel— or  was  he  only  a 
PP?  eulogized  the  charms  and 
its  of  Miss  Currie  Duke,  a vio- 
st  not  unknown  in  Boston.  The 
lthern  orator  was  undoubtedly 
cere:  but  we  are  pained  to  learn 
t Senor  Silvela  is  a political 
11 P.  who  was  propagandizing 
a at  the  fair  of  Valencia.  Is  it 
sible  that  his  rhetorical  flourish 
: but  a graceful  act  of  log-rolling 
■ phrase  leg-pulling  in  this  con- 
tlou  would  he  Ill-advised)?  Is  it 
dble  that,  although  the  Baronesa 
Dortes,  the  Baronesa  de  Andilla, 
Charming  Condesa  de  Ripalda,’ . 
other  elgar-nained  beauties,  in-! 
ing  the  "exquisitely  beautiful  j 
lia  Doties,  the  acme  of  female  ^ 
liness."  were  present,  Senor 
chief  thought  was  of  voles? 


fount]  pleasure  In  throwing  boots  the 
! ,R,!l  of  a corridor  or  In  shouting  fav- 

orite ditties  of  tho  day.  If  there  were 
protests,  polite  or  profane,  they  would 
laugh.  The  only  excuse  for  such  con- 
duct Is  Intoxication.  But  eminently 
sober  ami  righteous  men  and  women 
are  as  great  offenders.  The  mother  who 
allows  her  children  to  be  a nuisance 
| to  the  other  guests;  the  early  riser  who 
s.ams  doors  as  though  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  In  Mr.  Augustin 
Daly  s I' arce-Comedy  Company;  the 
j woman  who  tunks  and  bangs  the  par- 
lor piano  when  she  knows  that  the  In- 
! valid  In  tho  next  room  Is  trying  to  take 
a nap— all  these  are  members  of  the 
great  Hog  family.  The  pious  father 
will  not  allow  his  demon  son  to  yell  on 
Sunday  because  the  day  Is  Sunday;  but 
the  other  days  of  the  week  the  little 
demon  is  allowed — In  seme  cases  en- 
couraged—to  shatter  nerves  and  sour 
tempers.  And  yet.  oh,  irony!  this  same 
pious  sire  assembling  his  flock  for 
church  will  make  more  commotion  and 
lead  more  shouting— as  "Hurry  up, 
Richard!”  "Have  you  got  a handker- 
chief, Henrietta ?’  i-than  a dozen  of  the 
godless  preparing  for  a clam  bake. 


I? 


He  last  slice  of  cake,  the  last  jam-tart, 
last  smooth  peach,  the  last  and  conse- 
•ntly  the  most  desirable  portion  of  all 
ags  good,  was  by  custom  dedicated  to  a 
son  of  the  name  of  Manners.  At  my 
her's  table  our  eyes  followed  the  forbid- 
dellght,  as  it  went,  lonely  on  Its  wide 
b,  to  delight  Mr.  Manners.  In  military 
lies  Capt.  Manners  reaped  the  benefit  of 
ithful  abstinence;  and  In  the  select  board-  | 
establishment  at  Clapham,  where  I 
med  so  wondrous  little,  it  was  to  Miss 
nners  that  the  offering  was  made.  I no-  I 
i nowadays  no  such  sacrifice  to  Mar.-  I 
s.  My  nephews  and  nieces  have  a sense 
justice.  They  offer  the  last  cake  to  each  ! 
wn-up  in  turn,  and,  when  the  ceremony 
refusal  is  over,  divide  the  cake  with 
.ct  equity  among  themselves.  No  Man- 
s receives  even  a crumb  from  their  table, 
e reason  of  this  I take  to  be  that  the 
inger  generation,  with  its  keen,  intui- 
e vision,  has  perceived  that  the  Manners 
ally  is  extinct— has  worn  itself  out,  as 
tat  families  do;  that,  in  fact,  these  myth- 

l consumers  of  coveted  morsels  have 
iSCd  even  to  represent  a reality.  Is  it  pos- 
le  that  the  children,  wiser  than  their 
rs,  have  become  aware  that  "manners” 
y which  the  nursery  of  the  sixties  meant 
>d  manners— are  a thing  of  the  past? 


Our  old  friend,  the  man  that  dislikes 
Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  has  turned 
up  again.  This  time  he  uses  the  writ- 
ing-paper of  a hotel  and  his  penman- 
ship Is  unusually  bad,  almost  as  uncer- 
tain as  his  spelling.  He  has  not  yet 
mustered  up  the  courage  to  sign  his 
name.  But  we  know  him;  we  see  him 
every  day  He  prefers  a plug  hat  In 
summer,  and  his  collars  are  high  with 
a black  streak  on  the  back  where  the 
roat  rubs.  When  he  goes  to  the  theatre 
this  Is  only  to  see  Irving  or  Wilson 
Barrett— he  wears  gloves.  To  him  all 
women  are  "ladies."  He  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  "promiscuous  bathing" 
at  the  seaside.  He  subscribes  to  three 
or  four  magazines,  because  “they  are 
full  of  instruction.”  His  chief  ambi- 
tion for  his  son  Is  that  he  should  grow 
up  to  be  "a  perfect  gentleman.”  In 
conversation  he  chooses  "limb”  rather 
than  leg;  the  former  word  is  "eleg-ant,” 

the  latter  Is  "coarse.”  In  warm  weath- 
er he  uses  heavy  scents. 


• b-r  ^ 


3ut  have  not  children  reached  this  I 
•.elusion  only  after  careful  observa- 
n of  their  elders?  Little  pigs  have] 
;s  for  parents. 


t was  the  habit  of  George  William 
;rtis  to  declaim  from  his  Easy  Chair 
phrases  of  amusing  satire  or  biting 
ntempt  against  the  two-legged 
nerican  hog.  The  animal  still  exists, 
flats?  Nay,  thrives  and  multiplies, 
ils  very  week  affords  admirable 
portunltles  for  study  and  more  rigid 
issifleation  of  the  beast;  for  he  Is  to 
found  at  almost  any  hour  on  steam- 
at  or  railway  train. 


iVe  saw  a fine  specimen  the  other 
y.  He  was  about  30  years  old,  well- 
eased,  and  very  content  with  him- 
if.  The  boat  was  about  to  land  its 
ssengers,  after  an  uneasy  night  at 
a.  The  hour  was  seven  in  the  morn- 
5,  and  no  breakfast,  not  even  coffee 
■d  been  served.  Women,  old  and 
ung,  pale,  unrested,  were  impatient 
go  ashore.  There  was  a long  delay, 
the  head  of  the  line  stood  the  young 
an;  he  had  elbowed  his  way.  For 
a or  fifteen  minutes  he  stood  there 
fling  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  from 
confirmed  pipe.  The  wind  carried  the 
ioke  straight  into  the  faces  of  women, 
cere  was  coughing,  there  was  gasp- 
g.  The  young  man  heard  all  this;  he 
filed  and  kept  on  puffing.  He  had  a 
tht  to  smoke  by  the  rules  of  the 
mpany;  for  he  was  In  a place  where 
foklng  was  allowed.  Now  ten  to  one 
e young  man  did  not  really  enjoy 
at  pipe.  He,  too,  had  had  no  breakfast, 
e knew  that  many  had  been  seasick, 
id  were  even  then  qualmish.  He 
Ished  to  exhibit  in  the  sight  of  the 
iblic  the  superiority  of  his  stomach, 
e was  an  admirable  example  of  the 
merlcan  hog. 


rr.  Curtis  described  more  than  once 
* hoggishness  of  the  young  bucks  at 
mer  hotels,  who  at  a late  hour 


Mr.  Johnston  enjoys  the  country  more  and 
more,  and  searches  each  day  a fresh  emotion. 
Out  of  bed  early  this  morning,  he  sees  Far- 
mer Shattuck  a-sowing.  He  joins  him  and 
says: 

"Shattuck,  here’s  a favorable  opportunity; 
show  me  the  august  gesture  of  the  sower.” 
"What  did  you  say?” 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  famous  gesture  of 
the  sower,  painted  so  often  by  the  great 
painters,  and  described  by  the  best  writers. 
Go  ahead!  Don’t  you  understand?  I beg  you 
to  show  me  how  you  sow  when  you  sow.” 
"Why,  look!”  says  Shattuck. 

“No.  no.  my  poor  fellow.”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Johnston,  "that  isn’t  the  way.  You  look  as 
though  you  were  timidly  feeding  hens.  Don’t 
be  afraid.  1 wouldn't  harm  you  for  the 
world.  Now  suppose  yourself  alone,  and  try 
again.  In  the  first  place,  you  should  not  face 
t l*e  dark  wood.  Turn  more  toward  the  light. 
Stamp  yourself  on  the  horizon.  And  then 
plunge  your  hand  slowly  into  your  apron, 
pull  it  out  full  of  wheat,  throw  at  random 
the  impregnating  grains,  and  let  your  free 
gesture  seem  to  traverse  all  nature  like  unto 

a loosened  bird.  Now  then!  One!  Two! 

"But,  Shattuck,  why  do  you  stare  at  me 
eo  stupidly?” 

The  idea  is  constant:  the  expression 
Is  variable.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  wise- 
ly says:  "I  should  be  almost  happy 

if  I could  be  sure  of  a clean  shirt,  a 
clean  table  cloth  with  simple  food  on 
it,  and  a clean  room  to  sleep  In  for 
every  day  of  the  year.”  The  ancient 
philosopher  looked  long  at  the  richly 
stored  market  place,  examined  curious- 
ly the  stately  palace  of  a patron  of 
art,  and  cried  out  in  thankfulness, 
“How  many  things  there  are  I do  not 
want.” 

We  were  talking  yesterday  with  Mr. 
Sleicher,  the  eminent  essayist.  "I 
should  be  very  happy,”  he  said,  "If 
I were  guaranteed  $3500  a year  for  the 
'rest  of  my  life.  I should  not  ask  for 
more;  and  a man  with  a wife  and  only 
one  child  can  live  comfortably  on  that, 
Judge  Grant  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.” At  the  end  of  the  next 
block,  Mr.  Sleicher  said,  ”1  think  I 
could  get  along  on  $3000  a year,  if  it 
were  only  a dead  sure  thing.”  We 
had  reached  Tremont  Street.  Mr. 
Sleicher  murmured,  as  In  trace,  "Just 
now  I should  be  happy  If  I had  a 
pair  of  suspenders  for  each  pair  of 
trousers.”  We  made  a hasty  calcula- 
tion. In  such  a case,  we  should  still 
have  one  pair  of  suspenders. 

Stick  to  it,  Mr.  Roche,  poet,  editor 
and  patriot.  We  believe  firmly  that 
Time  will  vindicate  you  in  your  opin- 
ion of  Mr  Kipling  and  his  ditty  to  a 
tribal  deity.  Mr.  Kipling  was  fortu- 
nate at  the  start  in  the  freshness  of 
his  material.  They  that  had  never  seen 
India  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 


These  foreigners  have  an  advantage 
over  us.  "The  Mad  Mullah  of  Had- 
dah”!  what  a mouth-filling  phrase! 
How  tame  is  even  “Mr.  George  Fred 
Williams  of  Dedham”  in  comparison. 


i Indian  life  wort*  the  first  to  sweat  with 
, enthusiasm  over  Mr.  Kipling’s  "real- 
ism.” Others  roared  so  that  they 

i burst  buttons  over  jokes  they  did 
not  understand.  When  tills  remark- 
able young  man  took  to  knocking  out 
verses,  at  once  the  sky  was  hit  with 
the  cry,  "A  great  poet!  A wonderful 
poet!”  Then  there  was  much  pretty 
talk  about  his  "dignifying”— or  was  it 
"enobling"?— labor.  And  now  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Kipling  has  ail  this 
I time  been  "a  religious  poet.”  There 
was  once  a hymn  and  psalm  book  known  j 
J as  "Watts  and  Select."  Shall  we  ! 
| soon  find  In  our  churches  a "Kipling 
J and  Select”— three-fourths  Kipling,  | 
with  a few  poems  by  Faber,  Keblo, 
Montgomery,  Wesley,  Lyte  and  other *  1 
inferiors? 

Mr.  Douglas  Macleane,  an  ex-Fellow 
of  Pembroke,  Oxford,  has  written  a 
history  of  his  college.  He  tells  this 
story  of  Bishop  Jeune,  who  was  Mas- 
ter of  Pembroke;  “Asked  to  state 
the  duties  of  the  head  of  a college,  the 
Bishop  replied  that  these  were  to  write 
a few  letters  and  to  see  a few  young 
gentlemen  in  the  morning.  What, 
then,  are  the  duties  of  a dean  of  a 
cathedral?  'AH  the  duties,’  was  his 
answer,  ‘of  the  head  of  a college  ex- 
cept writing  a few  letters  and  seeing 
I a-  few  young  gentlemen  in  the  morn- 
ing.’ ” 

In  a late  number  of  Simplicissimus 
(Munich)  appears  a cosmopolitan  type, 
the  oracle.  You  have  seen  him  In  this 
country,  on  veranda,  or  in  street  car, 
bar-room,  barber-shop,  club,  religious 
conference.  In  Munich  he  Is  at  times 
malicious,  as  when  he  stretches  out  his 
hand  and  points  a finger— that  awful 
finger  always  in  danger  of  going  off: 
"Yes,  gentlemen,  who,  pray,  are  the 
German  poets?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  We 
all  write  more  or  less  poetry  In  our  ! 
youth.  Then  comes  a time,  when  this  j 
seems  to  us  silly,  and  we  stop.  But 
there  are  people  who  write  poetry  all 
the  time— all  the  time — you  can’t  stop 
'em;  and  these  are  our  German  poets.” 

Romance  is  not  dead  even  In  the  ma- 
terialistic United  States.  Witness  the 
leap  of  the  young  despairing  lovers 
from  that  high  rock  in  Tennessee. 

Where,  oh,  where  is  our  esteemed 
contributor,  Q,  whose  prose  poems  have 
excited  wonder  In  Paris  and  Boston, 

St.  Petersburg  (Russia)  and  Lewiston 
(Me.)? 

t 2 , 4 ~i 

On  the  dusty  road  and  under  the  burning  j 
sun  Parsons  and  Lyman  are  returning  home 
in  their  wagon.  As  they  pass  near  a field  of  i 
ripe  wheat,  Lyman,  who  knows  what  he  is  I 
| talking  about,  says; 

"That’s  fine  wheat!" 

I Parsons,  who  drives,  says  nothing;  he  j 
| crooks  his  back.  Lyman  crooks  his  the  J 
same  way,  and  their  bare  napes,  hardened, 
roast  by  degrees  and  shine  like  copper  j 
saucepans. 

Parsons  mechanically  je/ks  or  slaps  the 
reins.  At  times  he  takes  a stick  and  strikes 
the  horse  sharply.  The  horse  does  not  change 
his  gait;  he  bends  his  head,  probably  to  see 
the  play  of  his  hoofs,  which  move  regularly, 
one  after  the  other,  and  never  make  a mis- 
take. The  wagon  follows  him  as  much  as 
possible;  a humped  shadow  trails  behind; 
Parsons  and  Lyman  bend  still  lower. 

They  go  through  villages  which  appear 
abandoned,  it  is  so  hot.  Once  in  a while 
they  meet  a man  who  only  nods.  They  close 
their  eyes  on  account  of  the  glaring  road. 

Tt  is  night  and  very  late  when  they  reach 
home.  You  always  end  by  arriving.  The 
horse  stands  before  the  barn-door  and 
throws  back  his  ears.  Parsons  and  Lyman, 

I torpid,  begin  to  unload,  and  Parsons  an- 
swers Lyman : 

"Yes,  it’s  fine  wheat." 


This  reminds  us  of  the  Infallible  rem- 
edy for  the  bite  of  a scorpion.  It  is 
published  in  Johnston's  "Wonderful 
Things  of  Nature”:  If  he  (the  person 
bitten)  sit  upon  an  Asse  with  his  face 
towards  the  tayl,  the  Asse  will  endure 
the  pain  and  not  he.” 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  • A Massachusetts  ’Bachelor  in 
Office’  who  is  on  a vacation”:  I have 

been  reading  a good  deal  lately,  in  the 
Journal  and  elsewhere,  about  Mrs 
Smith  s crus^le  against  ‘Bachelors  in 

k6,  * ;ture  t0  suggest  that 

perhaj^  -otild  be  well  also  for  her 
to  _ crusade  against  the  ever  so 

many  thousand  Massachusetts  women 

j cannot  bring  themselves  down in 

l their  minds— to  the  level  of  average 
male  humanity.  Probably  nine-tenths 
of  the  aforesaid  bachelors  are  in  the 
position  of  the  poet  Whittier,  who  lived 
a long  life  in  loneliness,  so  oppressive 
that  one  is  made  to  feel  it  in  nearly 
all  his  works,  simply  because  the  wom- 
en of  his  acquaintance  could  not  bring 
] themselves  down  (?)  to  his  level,  and 
he  being  an  honorable  man  would  not 
act  Svengall.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  any  consideration— and  we 
have  always  got  It— but  if  a crusade 
Is  to  be  gotten  up  for  our  especial  bene- 
fit, why  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  wise 
and  otherwise  should  not  the  authors 
of  all  our  troubles  have  a part  of  the 
chastisement?” 


To  Somerset:  No.  Putting  vinegar 

and  sugar  on  lettuce  Is  by  no  means  a j 
distinctively  American  crime.  Mr.Ven-  ' 
ner  In  his  Invaluable  treatise  ’’Via  Roc- 
la  ad  Vltam  Longam"  1650.  4to,  p.  193, 
says:  "Lettuce  Is  much  used  In  sallads 
In  the  summer-time  with  vinegar  und 
sugar.  • ♦ ♦ Some  used  to  cat  oil 
also  with  it  In  their  sallads."  He  adds, 
speaking  merely  of  lettuce,  "In  these 
days  it  Is  commonly  eaten  at  the  be- 
ginning of  meals.”  Mixing  salads  was 
held  in  high  esteem  In  still  earlier  days: 
for  Deklcer,  enumerating  the  Neces- 
sary Qualifications  of  a Gallant,  says; 
"He  must  be  various  In  his  salads." 

We  observe  a hysterical  tendency  to 
declare  the  Chicago  sausage  maker 
guilty  before  the  jury  returns  its  vpr- 
dict.  The  Idea  that  a man  Is  Innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty  Is  now  voted 
foolish  and  old-fashioned.  Is  this  max- 
im taught  today  in  any  law-school? 

Of  course,  after  the  solemn  opinion  of 
the  law  is  uttered,  there  Is  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  even  though  Nature 
herself  should  show  signs  of  perturba- 
tion. Did  not  the  Irish  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, March  2,  1781,  before  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Hume 
•and  Loftus.  Instance  a case  wherein  a 
judgment  had  been  given  on  the  pre- 
sumed death  of  a man’s  wife,  who.  as 
afterward  appeared,  was  not  dead,  but 
was  produced  in  person  to  the  Court, 
and  was  properly  Identified,  and  it 
was  prayed  to  the  Court  to  reverse  the 
Judgment  given  on  supposition  of  her 
death,  which  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  same  Court,  as  In  the  pleading 
stated?  Nevertheless  the  Court,  with 
; the  Woman  before  their  eyes  pro- 
nounced  her  dead,  and  confirmed  the  , 
judgment,  saying  that  the  verdict  was  ’ 

I not  that  which  was  binding,  but  the  ! 
judgment,  in  consequence  of  the  ver-  ’ 
diet  having  become  a record,  could  not 
be  reversed. 


Spain  spent  over  $250,000  in  matadors’ 
fees  between  April  5 and  Oct.  15  last 
year.  Guerrita’s  fee— he  is  the  crack 
bull-killer— is  $900  a bull.  He  earned 
that  season  over  $50,000.  We  are  Inclined 
to  believe  that  butchers  in  Boston  make 
still  more  money;  for  in  no  large  city 
of  the  Northern  or  Western  States  is 
beef  so  high  ifr  Boston. 


♦ words"  de  rigueur;  then  the 

two  ladies  came  to  the  arbitrament  of 
he  hat-pin,  and  there  is  considerable 
incision,  and  one  lady’s  boot  takes  the 
other  where  the  chunk  of  old  red 
sandstone  took  Dean  of  Angels,  and 
the  root  of  the  booted  lady’s  tongue  is 
torn,  and  this  is  a fair  stand-up  fight 
down  in  Lambeth.  No  wonder  that 
prisoner  and  prosecutrix  express  very 
decided  difference  of  opinion  before  the 
cadi  as  to  which  ought  to  be  the  other  j 
and  whether  they  have  been  properly  ! 
sorted  out  into  the  dock  and  the  wit-  i 
ness-box  in  which  they  find  themselves 
i espectively.  Solomon  himself  would  1 
be  puzzled  to  decide,  because  Solomon  I 
w'ould  allow  himself  probably  to  refine  ! 
upon  the  question.  Not  so  the  cadi. 

, Refinement,  he  understands,  would  be 
altogether  thrown  away  in  a case  of 
this  kind.  The  ladies  have  been  sorted 
and  that  is  good  enough  for  him.  He 
sits  there,  he  tells  them,  pretty  well 
every  day,  and  whether  it’s  tooth-and- 
nail,  or  whether  it’s  hat-pin,  it’s  al- 
ways in  the  plural,  and  seldom  more 
to  choose  between  a pair  than  he  sees 
now.  But  prosecutrix  has  been  badly 
injured,  and  prisoner  is  In  the  dock 
so  prisoner  must  stand  the  racket,  and 
pay  up.  or  do  fourteen.  So  is  inculcated 

the  moral:  Keep  out  of  the  dock. 

Pail  Mall  Gazette. 


S 
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THE  BARNYARD  OSTRICH. 

Mr.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  well- 
known  and  fat  dramatic  critic  who 
tells  the  Parisian  grocers  and  their 
wives  what  they  should  think  of  a 
new  play,  has  been  praising  vlic 
ostrich  and  the  Soci6t6  d'Accliina ca- 
tion and  Mr.  Dubreuil,  a member  of 
the  said  society.  For  ostriches  are 
now  at  home  in  Nanterre.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sarcey,  the  feathers  of 
this  glorious  bird  are  gold,  its  flesh 
is  manna,  and  one  of  its  eggs  vill 
make  a whole  omelette.  It  will  eat  j 
pebbles,  shards,  broken  iron,  dice,  i 
and  t lie  post-mortem  result  is,  ne- 
-fcording  to  Mr.  Sarcey,  a succulent 
roast. 

"Old  saws  and  gimlets 
Its  appetite  whets. 

Like  the  world-famous  bark  of  Peru.” 

In  the  meadows  it  lives  peaceably 
with  the  ox  and  t lie  horse,  and  it 
will  lay  25  to  50  eggs  a year. 

But  there  are  cheerful  facts  -on- 
cerning  the  ostrich  that  are  over- 
looked by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Sarcey. 
We  And  them  recorded  iu  zoological 
treatises  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 


P'.etMitVt  cvuturios.  when  investigated-1  |. 
was  more  searehlnjt  than  it  is  totlaj.  i 
Brnnetto  1 .at ini  says  the  ostr.o'a 
; has  the  foot  of  the  camel.  Its  fu-j 
vorito  month  for  laying  eggs  is  June.  , 
1’.  thou  contemplates  a star  named  ; 
Virgil  or  Juizil.  lays  its  eggs  in  tne  . 
sand,  and  goes  quietly  to  its  busi-  ; 
ness,  ludeod.  without  pride,  it  does  j 
i not  remember  its  eggs,  which  the  j 
sun  good-naturedly  hatches.  It  dv- 
! gests  iron  because  its  stomach  is  not.  j 
I xow  Cuvier  says  that  tlie  ostrich 
will  swallow  everything,  but  it  will  j 
not  digest  everything,  in  which  re- 
spect it  resembles  certain  men  and 
women;  but  is  Cuvier  to  be  implicit- 
ly believed?  The  bird  is  terribly 
afraid  of  the  horse.  If  it  meets  one 
it  raises  its  wings  against  him  and 
flaps  them  against  each  other  so 
violently  that  it  constrains  him  to 
I run  away. 

Furthermore,  this  interesting  bird 
! has  symbolical  and  religious  uses. 

: it  is  the  type  of  pride,  because  its 
wings  seem  to  bear  it  skyward, 

1 while  its  heavy  body  holds  it  to 
j parth.  Its  eggs  were  hung  in  Chris- 
jtian  churches.  For  the  ostrich,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Didron,  who  contra- 
dicts a statement  made  above,  ’ays 
an  egg  in  which  the  little  one  would 
i he  imprisoned  eternally  if  the 
j mother  did  not  come  to  break  the 
t shell  with  a mixture  of  honey  and 
■ blood.  At  its  touch  the  shell  opens, 

! and  the  bird  flies  forth  with  spread 
I wings.  "Thus  the  Saviour,  by  TFs 
own  blood,  broke  the  stone  of  the 
tomb  and  mounted  to  heaven,  where 
He  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father."  The  egg  represents  the 
i holy  sepulchre,  and,  therefore.  Eas- 
i ter-Day  ostrich  eggs  were  placed  rev- 
j erently  on  the  altar. 


I Tiennot  walking  in  the  market  sees  baskets 
i full  of  cherries  so  puffed  up  and  so  red  that 
1 they  appear  to  be  artificial,  lie  says  to  the 

I huckster: 

“Let  me  eat  as  many  cherries  as  I wish, 

* and  I’ll  give  you  ten  sous.” 

1 The  huckster  takes  him  up.  sure  of  making 
by  it,  because  cherries  are  in  plenty  this  year, 

! and  at  the  price  they  are  sold  he  could  afford 
| to  give  a wheelbarrow  full  for  ten  sous. 

I Tiennot  lies  down  among  the  baskets  and  i 
I he  rests  on  his  right  side. 

I There  no  burn,’;  he  chooses  fine  cherries 
l and  eats  them  one  by  one. 

I He  slowly  empties  the  first  basket  and  then 
j the  second. 

1 The  huckster  smiles.  From  time  to  time 
the  market  people  draw  near  to  look  on.  The 
apothecary  appears;  the  restaurant  man  also 
; appears.  They  all  encourage  Tiennot. 

I He  makes  no  answer.  Unmoved,  he  opens 
I and  shuts  his  mouth  mechanically.  When  an 
i uncommonly  juicy  cherry  goes  down  he  seems 
j to  sleep. 

J The  huckster,  already  uneasy,  thinks: 

! "Perhaps  I shall  not  lose,  but  I shall  hardly  | 

* *ain  anything.” 

And  the  ten  sous  piece  pressed  between  his  j 
rs  shrinks  In  value. 

Idenlv  and  cheerfully  he  cries: 

t last!” 

nnot  stirs,  trie?  to  raise  himself,  makes 
inful  effort.  Rut  he  only  changes,  sides; 
ng  on  his  left,  he  stretches  his  hand  tow- 
inother  basket. 

d now  that  he  really  haa  an  appetite,  he 
is  to  swallow  the  cherry  stor.ee. 


presence  remove  tua  h»»t  In  the 

In  the  time  of  Charles  'll;  of"  England 
the  custom  of  keeping  on  the  hat  was 
almost  as  common  as  It  is  now  for 
women  to  keep  on  their  bonnets:  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  conduct- 
ed their  proceedings  with  their  hats  on. 
Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  men  wore  hats  in  the  theatre, 

■ except  in  the  presence  of  royally.  But 
i to  go  back  to  the  Question  of  our  cor- 
j respondent:  If  you  are  sure  that  your 
I hair  is  combed  and  brushed  pleasingly, 
j you  would  do  well  to  remove  your  hat. 

I if  you  are  bald.  It  might  be  more  pru- 
j dent  to  remain  covered. 

! This  reminds  us  that  the  microbe  of 
! baldness  was  exhibited  some  weeks  ago 
' at  the  St.  Louis  Hospital.  Paris.  It  was 
; there  investigated  and  examined  in 
' everv  possible  way.  Men  have  been 
sensitive  about  their  baldness  ever 
since  Elisha  was  irritated  by  rude  boys, 

, but  long  hair  which  is  the  glory  of 
women  and  Indian  Doctors  slew  Absa- 
| lorn.  "And  make  not  a fool  of  yourself 
I in  disguising  or  wearing  long  hair  or 
i nails  which  are  but  excrements  of  na- 
i ture,"  said  King  Jatpes  1..  who  objected 
! also  to  tobacco.  Caesar  wore  laurel  to  J 
i hide  his  baldness,  and  yet  the  gossip-  | 

! mongers  tell  us  he  wished  his  body 
I smooth.  Poets  should  have  flowing 
' locks;  this  is  one  reason  why  we  could 
never  wax  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  whose  dress  is  as  fastidious  as 
his  verse;  but  stock-brokers  and  finan- 
ciers should  be  bald,  it  goes  with  their 
business.  Would  an  orchestra  obey  Mr. 
Seidl  if  he  should  resemble  closely  a 
human  being?  Would  cropped  Pader- 
ewski draw  an  audience  to  Music  Hall? 
Experiments  at  Pasteur  Institute!  An 
alopecic  sheep  at  St.  Louis  Hospital  to 
give  evidence!  Go  to!  Baldness  is  to 
many  their  stock  In  trade.  Bill  Nye 

knew  this. 

This  hat  collection  at  Brussels  must 
be  a pleasing  show.  The  oldest  hat  on 
record  is  there;  it  belonged  to  a peas- 
ant in  1535.  The  oldest  covering  ever 
worn  on  a female  head  is  there;  it  was 
owned  by  a spinster.  Helmets,  morions, 
pickelhaubes,  shakos,  caps— are  thick  as 
cranberries  on  the  Cape.  A Londoner 
mourns  the  absence  of  certain  curiosi- 
ties of  1897:  "For  instance,  the  lady's 

hat  which  hides  all  glories  but  its  own, 
the  mangy  bowler  which  is  left  in  ex- 
change for  our  own  hat  at  the  hair- 
dresser’s shop,  and  the  silk  hat  before 
1 and  after  divine  service  when  some 
conscientious  lady  has  used  it  as  a has- 
! sock  or  a short-sighted  gentleman  has 
! placed  his  dripping  umbrella  inside  it 
to  let  the  water  drain  off.”  But  he  is  a 
grumbler  by  birth. 

Monday  is  Labor  Day.  The  paper  cap 
of  the  workmen  outweighs  the  imperial 
crown.  And  even  Mr.  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court  asked  Sept.  4,  1892,  whether  art, 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  is 
not  inferior  to  industrial  art.  But  let 
us  not  follow  the  example  of  the  mag- 
azines and  deal  with  Christmas  in  No- 
vember. 


.,  Scala, 

the  Vienna  opera,  the  Monnale,  the 
Fcnlse,  the  opera  house  at  Brescia. 
Alas,  there  is  need  of  such  work  in 
London. 

I am  reminded  of  this  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  Lille.  Mr.  A.  Gaudefroy 
has  complied  a little  volume  entitled 
“Les  Premieres  au  Theatre  de  Lille! 
1895-97.”  By  the  way,  the  operas  per- 
formed most  frequently  in  Lille  during  . 
those  two  seasons  were  "Mignon”  14, 
"Faust”  12.  "Manon”  11,  “Carmen”  9, 
"Hdrodiade”  7. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr.! 
Arthur  Pougln  has  edited  a new  edi-, 
tion  of  Felix  Clement’s  "Lyric  Diction-1 
ary,  or  History  of  Operas,”  which  will 
be,  or  has  just  been  published  by 
Larousse,  Paris.  The  fourth  and  last 
supplement  appeared  in  1S80.  The  book 
has  been  revised  thoroughly,  they  say; 
many  errors  have  been  corrected— and 
there  were  very  many  errors;  the  list 
has  been  extended  to  the  present  year. 
Four  thousand  new  titles  have  been 
added.  Some  of  the  notices  are  ex- 
tended, with  facts  about  performances 
in  all  countries.  The  book  is  a thick 
one;  1200  pages  in  double  columns.  The 
only  other  work  to  be  compared  to  this 
is  Riemann’s  "Operatic  Lexicon.” 

Other  books  concerning  music  pub- 
lished lately  are  "La  Messe  Solennelle 
de  Beethoven;  etude  analytique,"  by 
Marcel  Rfimy,  Brussels,  1897; 

“Beethoven’s  Missa  Solemnis:  eine 

Studie,”  by  Wilhelm  Weber,  Augsburg, 
1897; 

"L’Ancien  Chapitre  de  Notre-Dame 
de  Paris  et  sa  Maitrise,”  by  F.  L. 
Chartrier.  1897,  Perrin,  Paris.  This  is  a 
history  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  full 
i of  interesting  details  concerning  the 
life  and  instruction,  the  instruments 
used,  the  music  sung.  An  appendix 
gives  fragments  of  works  by  ancient 
chapel  masters;  the  most  famous  of 
these  were  Campra  and  Lesueur; 

"Le  nove  sinfonie  di  Beethoven.”  by 
Alfredo  Colombani,  music  critic  of  the 
Corriere  della  Sera,  1897,  Turin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bocca  Brothers.  Pougin 
says  this  is  the  most  important  book 
concerning  Beethoven  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  Italian; 

“Le  Materiel  sonore  des  orchestres  de 
symphonie,  d’harmonie  et  de  fanfares, 
ou  Vade  mecum  du  compositeur,  suivi 
d’une  eohelle  acoustique  permettant  de 
calculer  tres  facilement  la  longueur  th6- 
orique  de  tous  les  instruments  &.  vent  a, 
un  diapason  quelconque,”  by  Victor  Ma- 
hillon,  1897,  Brussels.  Mahillon  & Co.  A 
little  b6ok  that  is  almost  indispensable 
to  composers,  orchestral  leaders,  and 
bandmasters.  The  name  of  the  author 
| guarantees  the  worth  of  the  book. 

• “La  SociStfi  des  Concerts  de  1828  k 
1897,”  by  A.  Dandelot,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 
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According  to  the  catalogue  of  the  hat  ji 
chlbltion  at  Brussels,  Napoleon  lost 
Is  head  gear  at  the  Battle  of  Water-  j 
io.  for  that  hat  is  In  the  exhibition,  j 
r was  it  blown  away?  Or  did  he  | 
nango'  it  for  a fresh  one?  Or  was 
stolen  by  a collector?  Victor  Hugo,  I 
ho  tells  so  many  things  that  are  not 
j about  Waterloo,  is  mysteriously  sl- 
•nt  as  to  this  capital  matter.  And 
hat  size  did  Napoleon  wear?  His  head  j 
as  large.  For  hats  worn  by  him  are  ; 
t the  Invalldes;  and  there  were  some  J 
t the  Louvre.  Dean  Stanley  wore  a • 
; tne  Prince  of  Wales  wears  a 7;  | 
oseph  Hume  wore  an  8‘i;  Mr.  Glad-  j 
tone  is  comfortable  with  a !'/»■ 


NewBooks  and  Pamphlets 
inVar  ious  Languages. 

Wagner’s  “ Ring  ” Provokes 
Again  Sharp  Hysteria. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


hat  as  I please  Indoors  or 
Walt  Whitman  In  one  of 
lansive  moods.  Here  is  an 
the  correspondent  who 
ow  whether  a man  should 
at  in  an  elevator  "If  there 
“ent.”  An  old  question,  no 
«ed  when  the  lift  was  first 
'ewer  of  Babel.  Thl-  court- 
hat  Is  a geographical  or 
matter.  We  read  that 
of  England  honored  Rat- 
Sussex,  by  allowing  him  to 
ad  In  her  presence.  A eke 
>nce  granted  to  the  Lord 
>n  of  Klngsdale  In  Ireland. 
■ hand  it  was  mentioned  in 
en  of  extraordinary  respect 
:hat  a man  should  In  her 


There  is  an  intolerable  absence  of 
books  giving  the  record  of  operatic 
and  musical  performances  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Armstrong  wrote  a history  of 
opera  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  not 
full  in  particulars,  casts  are  not  al- 
ways given,  and  there  is  padding  of 
little  or  no  interest.  But  Is  there  any 
published  record  of  the  French  opera 
in  New  Orleans,  a city  that  heard  cer- 
tain operas  long  before  they  were 
known  in  New  York  or  Boston?  Mr. 
Krehbiel's  record  of  New  York  musi- 
cal life  was  for  only  a few  years,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  Musical  Year  Book  died  , 
soon  after  the  compiler  left  Boston,  j 
Ireland’s  "History  of  the  New  York 
Stage"  has  not  been  supplemented  by 
any  Indefatigable  plodder,  although  I 
there  is  every  now  and  then  a threat- 
ened appearance  of  a continuation. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  wish  to  find  • 
out.  the  date  and  the  east  of  the  first  | 
performance  of  "Faust”  In  Now  York 
or  Boston?  What  else  Is  there  for  you 
to  do  but  to  hunt  through  newspaper 
file*  or  sponge  upon  the  kindness  of 
some  enthusiast  In  such  matters? 

They  order  these  things  better  In 
France,  Italy  and  Germany.  Look  at 
the  volumes  devoted  to  the  Opf-ra, 
Opfira-Comlque,  and  Conservatory  con- 


Apparently  the  most  important  book 
-on  a musical  subject  published  lately 
in  English  is  “Wagner’s  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung,”  by  David  Irvine  (London. 
H.  Grevel  & Co.). 

The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  reviews  it  as 
follows: 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr. 
David  Irvine’s  book  on  the  ‘Ring  des 
Nibelungen’  without  coming  to  a defi- 
nitely favorable  judgment  upon  his 
accomplishments— his  sincerity,  his 
thoughtfulness,  his  generally  acceptable 
manner  of  writing,  and  the  thorough 
attention  that  he  has  given  to  his  sub- 
ject. At  the  same  time  we  are  fain 
to  confess  that  although  he  has  many 
I and  many  an  illuminating  page  upon 
I what  is  a most  difficult  subject,  he  has 
proved  once  more  that  it  is  an  almost 
impossible  task— over  which,  indeed, 
Wagner  himself  failed  in  his  letters  to 
Roeltel — to  reconcile  every  part  of  the 
drama  into  a perfectly  harmonious  con- 
sistency. Mr.  Irvine  divides  his  mat- 
ter Into  five  heads—  the  Problem, 
the  Characters,  Biographical,  the 
Drama  and  the  Music— of  which  the 
problem,  the  characters  and  the  drama 
are  the  most  important.  So  far  as 
these  divisions  go  he  dives  into  the 
verv  depths  of  allegory,  making  the 
I attempt  to  show  how  Wagner, 
through  his  mythical  Incidents,  cov- 
ered practically  a whole  optimistic 
philosophy  of  life,  developing  from! 
'the  inherent  goodness  of  nature  and 
man’  Into  a condition  of  things  where 
the  law  is  abrogated,  and  ‘pure  love' 
rules  the  world.  It  is  our  private  opin- 
ion that  the  enjoyment  of  the  great 
Trilogy  is  to  any  logical  mind  only 
hampered  by  these  speculations,  which 
! are  only  fitted  neatly  together  upon 
one  side  to  break  out  in  disorder  upon 
another.  Mr.  Irvine,  for  example, 
drifts  so  far  upon  his  dark  river  of 
allegory  that  he  actually  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  Mime  represents  the 
Church,  because  he  assures  Siegfried 
that  to  him  belonged  the  privileges  of 
both  paternity  and  maternity.  Again, 
for  some  highly  personal  and  inscruta- 
ble cause  we  are  told  that  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  Hundlng’s  hut  'as 
nearly  as  possible  represents  the  state 
our  age  has  arrived  at,’  which  any- 
body who  remembers  that  condition  of 
things  will.  If  he  can  free  himself  from 
allegory,  humanly  boggle  at,  while  we 
are  again  told  In  complete  contradic- 
tion Immediately  afterwards  that  the 
gods  who  'dwell  on  the  hill-tops  are 
man.’  So  that  either  'our  age’  does 
not,  include  ’man,’  or  Handing's  hut 
docs  not  represent  the  'state  of  our 
age,’  the  first  postulating  an  absurdity 
and  (he  second  an  Inextricable  confu- 
sion of  Mr.  Irvine’s  theory.  Once 
more,  since  at  all  points  wo  must  have 
our  allegory,  the  reader  turns  with 
Interest  to  see  how  the  magic  potions 
which  destroy  and  restore  Siegfried's 


lory  hfThe  TG8trerdamm, .„  

to  be  explained  according  to  this  gos- 
pel. The  explanation  of  the  destructive 
draught  sees  Mr.  Irvine  on  his  highest 
horse.  The  drink,  he  tells  us,  ’typifies 
with  one  stroke  the  necessity  which  , 
involves  Siegfried— unconsciously  to  | 
him— in  the  guilt  of  the  world’s  ways.  1 
* * * Having  had  possession  of  the  ! 
fatal  Ring,  he  must  err  and  expiate  I 
the  error  by  his  death.’  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Sieg- 
fried is  very  badly  treated:  for  it  is 
with  the  utmost  care  that  Wagner  I 
makes  it  clear  that  Siegfried  has  no  i 
share  whatever  in  any  sin  or  error, 
and  to  punish  him  therefore  for  his 
Innocence  would  Indeed  be  a cruelty. 

Moreover,  if  the  potion  of  forgetfulness  | 
typifies  the  guilt  of  the  world’s  ways, 
what  does  the  restoring  potion  of  re- 
membrance typify?  Siegfried  is  still  in 
the  world  and  still  smeared  with  the 
’guilt  of  the  world's  ways’;  but  on  this 
point  Mr.  Irvine  is  altogether  silent; 
and,  indeed,  the  second  potion  might 
just  as  well  typify  Papal  Absolution 
as  anything  else,  shocking  as  the  idea 
must  seem  to  Mr.  Irvine. 

"We  have  in  these  few  observations 
merely  skirted  the  subject  by  way  of 
illustration;  indeed,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  a complete  answer  to  this 
immense  collection  of  allegorical  specu- 
lations at  less  length  than  that  which 
Mr.  Irvine  himself  has  employed.  But 
the  fact  seems  to  be  this:  that  the  ‘King  , 
des  Nibelungen,’  a work  of  profound  j 
inner  meanings,  cannot  be  explained 
upon  the  allegorical  system  without  a 
tissue  of  resulting  contradictions.  The 
genera]  and  patent  meaning  of  scene 
after  scene  seems  clear  enough  and  i 
sufficient  enough;  but  Wagner,  it  must 
be  remembered,  possessed  for  one  of  | 
the  most  extraordinary  gifts  of  his  ex- 
traordinary mind  the  most  vivid  and 
brilliant  pictorial  vision;  and  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  possibly  be  | 
that  when  that  vision  crossed  his  im-( 
agination  he  naturally  and  artistically 
sacrificed  everything  to  it.  At  these' 
moments  he  indulged  himself  in  the 
creation  of  pictorial  incidents  and  beau-,  j 
tiful  detail  which  rest  entirely  upon  I 
their  own  merits,  and  which  can  never 
be  interpreted  according  to  the- hard! 
and  fast  rule  of  some  great  moral 
scheme.  We  have  said  already  that 
Mr.  Irvine  has  written  many  illuminat- 
ing words  on  the  subject  of  Trilogy, 
and,  indeed,  for  his  comprehension  of 
its  general  purpose,  for  his  Insight  into 
the  condition  of  Wagner’s  mental  devel- 
opment, his  outlook  and  his  theory  of 
life  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  we 
have  nothing  but  the  warmest  praise,  j 
Mr.  Irvine  is  a fanatic;  if  ever  a man 
created  an  anthropomorphic  deity  for 
himself,  he  was  that  man  when  he  set 
up  his  figure  of  Wagner  for  worsnip; 
but,  like  few  enthusiasts,  'although  toe 
lacks  tolerance,  he  has  singular  intel- 
ligence and  an  admirable  method  of 
expression.  In  this  matter  of  allegory, 
however,  he  goes  too  far  and  protests 
too  much;  he  has  only  scorn  and  de- 
rision for  authority  and  for  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  but  he  docs  not  perceive 
that  he  is  busy  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  creating  a new  church,  a new  author- 
ity, and,  above  all,  a new  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  absolute  coherence  and  con- 
sistency of  which  he  is  as  enthusiastic 
and  certain  as  any  Testament  commen- 
tator could  ever  possibly  have  been  in 
the  past.  He  has  nothing  but  a smile 
for  an  elder  faith  that  refused  to.  find 
contradiction  in  the  Septuagint;  he 
must  forgive  the  smile  of  the  impartial 
when  they  mark  his  too  vehement  ef- 
forts to  attain  the  same  end  in  his 
study  of  the  Wagnerian  Bible.  Mr. 
Irvine,  in  conclusion,  may  like  to  know, 
for  purposes  of  revision  in  the  event  of 
his  book  reaching  a second  edition,  that 
on  page  263,  in  examples  3 and  4,  the 
bass  clef  has  been  marked  by  mistake 
fer  the  treble  clef.” 

And  all  this  fuss  about  four  operas! 

* * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  by  the  way, 
publishes  this  elegy  to  a dancer: 

Here  she  lies  O Tsuri  San, 

Daintiest  dancer  in  Japan; 

Sleeping  sound  as  only  can 
Painted  dancer  on  a fan. 

Here  she  lies  who’ll  dance  no  more: 

Light  as  moonlight  on  the  floor 
Fell  her  little  feet  of  yore: 

Now  leaves  dance  her  slumber  o er. 

Shadowv  anemones 
Colored  like  the  sunset  seas, 

Shadowy  boughs  of  willow  trees 
Dance  and  flicker  in  the  breeze. 

Dark  as  death  her  soft  eyes  were, 

Dark  as  death,  as  void  of  care: 

Black  as  night  her  heavy  hair. 

Night  that  weighs  upon  her  there. 

Soft  as  sleep  her  breast.  I know. 
Underneath  its  silken  show 
Brown  as  bird’s  wing,  soft  as  snow— 
Sayonara!  Ohayo! 

The  Japanese  editor  of  the  Pall  Mail 
assures  us  that  "Sayonara!  Ohayo!” 
means  "Good-bye!  Good-morrow!” 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Domenico  Pinsuti.  composer,  diet? 
June  15,  at  Sinalunga. 

Oaecille  Cohn-Hoilaender,  pianist, 
died  lately  at  Vienna. 

Richard  Strauss’s  “Guntram"  will  be 
performed  at  Mannheim. 

There  were  548  pupils  at  the  Carls- 
ruhe  Conservatory  1896-97. 

They  have  discovered  a tenor  In  a 
sausage  maker  at  Carlsruhe. 

I Martin  Lazare,  pianist  and  composer, 

! died  Aug.  6 at  Brussels,  age  72. 

There  arc  rehearsals  of  "The  Mas- 
terslngers”  at  the  Paris  Op£ra. 

Tschaikowsky's  ballet  "Noel"  will  be 
performed  at  Vienna.  Christmas. 

Gabriel  Faurfi  has  been  asked  to 
write  a ballet  for  Covent  Garden. 

Giovanni  Bolelli.  violinist  and  orches- 
tra leader,  died  July  3 at  Bologna. 

The  Royal  Music  School  at  WUrz- 
burg  had  725  pupils  during  1896-97. 

Marcella  Sembrlch  proproses  to  ap- 
pear in  the  United  States  in  concert. 

Who  will  sing  the  part  of  the  chief 
bloodhound  In  Dvorak’s  “Uncle  Tom”? 

The  Bavarians  will  have  a music  fes- 
tival at  Nuremberg,  Whitsuntide,  in 
1898. 
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Hermann  Schrfitter.  a well-known 
Wagner  singer,  died  Aug.  2 at  Bruns- 

isilek. 

■ Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnls  was 
l.ieard  In  Brussels  for  the  hrst  time 

Aug.  8. 

Giovanni  Blanchi,  opera  baritone,  for- 
merly of  the  Scala.  died  June  26  at  Sesto 
Jalenda. 

MUller-Hartung  celebrated.  Sept.  1,  the 
establishment  or  his  Orchestra  school 
it  Weimar. 

Young  Primo  Galllsay's  opera  in  three 
tcts  pleased  when  heard  at  Tamagno's 
nlla  in  Varese. 

Felix  Draeseke  is  at  work  on  an  ora- 
orlo,  "Chrisms,''  which  he  hopes  to 
lnish  in  1899. 

A company  has  been  formed  at  Milan  , 
o establish  a new  theatre,  “Giuseppe  i 
rerdi  Theatre.” 

"Lucrezia  Borgia"  is  to  be  revived  at 
lenna  this  month  in  honor  of  the  Don- 
zetti  centenary. 

Dr.  Letamendi.  physician,  composer, 
iritic  and  fierce  friend  of  Wagner,  died 

it  Madrid,  June  20. 

Antoine*  de  Kontski  is  playing  the 
>!ano  in  Siberia.  What  does  Mr.  George 
Xennan  say  to  this? 

Leoncavallo’s  “La  Bohftme”  will  be 
jerformed  on  the  birthday  of  the  Era- 
iress  of  Austria,  Nov.  19. 

They  have  been  having  a Beethoven 
yclus  at  Munich.  The  first  three  con- 
erts  were  led  by  Nicodft. 

Mr.  Plunkett  Greene  will  give  a series 
if  song  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall  during 
he  early  part  of  November. 

They  say  Verdi  has  written  a Te 
Jeum,  and  is  now  at  work  on  a Re- 
luiem  for  his  own  funeral. 

Eduard  Eichorn,  one  of  the  brothers, 
who  were  known  as  child  wonders, 
lied  lately  at  Coburg,  age  73. 

Bruneau  is  writing  a new  opera, 
•L’Ouragon,”  to  a libretto  by  Zola.  It 
•v 111  not  be  finished  for  two  years. 

The  widow  of  Dietsch,  who  set  “The 
Flying  Dutchman"  to  music,  died  at 
Paris  in  August.  She  was  SO  years  old. 

The  pianist  F.  Lamond  has  been 
called  as  teacher  to  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. He  prefers  to  live  in  Frank- 
fort. 

Mr.  Edward  Mollenhauer  will  give  a 
merles  of  violin  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall. 
The  first  will  be  given  Tuesday  evening 
Jet.  26. 

A symphonic  poem,  "Der  Corsar,”  by 
Franz  ICessel,  was  played  at.  the  9th 
Jiirzenieh-Volksconcert,  Cologne,  with 
success. 

The  Conservatory  at  Vienna  had  901 
yuplls,  1896-97  ; 693  belonged  to  the  Aus- 
rian  empire,  6 were  from  North 
America. 

W.  H.  Hamming,  an  instrument  maker 
if  Leipsic,  bought  the  Guarnuerius  del 
Tesil  violin  owned  by  the  late  Antonio 
jBazzini  for  *3600. 

Saint-Saens  is  at  work  on  a lyric 
nusie-drama,  “The  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.”  He  always  was 
ond  of  his  little  joke. 

Miss  Katherine  Hurly,  a pupil  of  Mr. 
Warren  Davenport,  will  give  a song  re- 
ntal In  Steinert  Hall,  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  11.  She  will  be  assisted  by  several. 

The  symphony  concerts  of  the  Royal 
irehestra  of  Berlin,  under  Welngartner, 
will  begin  Oct.  4.  Beethoven’s  sym- 
phonies will  be  given  in  order  during  the 
pourse. 

Wasielewski’s  “Reminiscences  of  70 
Years,”  published  after  his  death  is 
said  by  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblat 
to  be  full  of  errors  and  pages  of  no 
importance. 

Mr.  George  E.  "Whiting,  late  of  the  N. 

E.  Conservatory  of  Music,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  institution,  and 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 

Remenyi,  the  violinist,  was  robbed  of 
silverware,  jewels  and  medals  in  his 
house  at  New  York,  Aug.  31  He  had 
returned  from  a trip  to  California. 
Thief  and  valuables  were  found. 

The  opera  of  Donizetti  performed 
most  frequently  at  the  Scala.  Milan, 
s "Lucrezia  Borgia,”  171;  then  come 
'La  Favorita,”  119,  and  "Lucia,”  92: 
‘Gemma  di  Vergy”  and  “Linda,"  69. 
Luigi  Cocola,  a wnrkmandn  'the  Ar- 
senal at  Venice,  who  taught  himself 
theory  and  the  piano,  has  written  two 
pperas  which  will  be  produced:  “Teilo 
I’Afrlcano,"  and  “Aldino  di  Cittadella.” 
The  ballet  performed  at  Peterhof  in 
honor  of  William  II. ’s  visit  was  "The 
Marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.”  music 
by  Mincus,  who  introduced  numbers 
from  Dellbe's  “Sylvia.”  The  theatre 
was  in  the  open  air  and  the  stage  was 
set  in  the  midst  of  lofty  trees. 

Henry  Gillet,  distinguished  ‘cellist, 
prize  man  at  Li£ge  and  Verviers,  with 
the  orchestras  of  Lamoureux,  Colonne 
and  d'  Harcourt,  of  the  Crickboom 
Quartet,  and  Professor  at  the  Barce- 
lona Academy,  died  Aug.  3 at  Ostend. 

The  Faelten  Pianoforte  School,  re- 
cently established  by  Mr.  Carl  Faelten. 
will  open  its  first  season  with  a pupils’ 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Sept.  14.  The  pupils  who  will  play 
at  this  recital  will  be  selected  to  repre-  I 
sent  the  Faelten  system  of  pianoforte 
instruction  at  different  stages  of  prog- 
ress. 

Offenbach's  charming  one-act  piece, 
"Jeanne  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  rit.”  I 
has  been  revived  at  the  Olympia,  Paris. 
Paul  Chevalier  asks  apropos  why  the  I 
Opftra-Comique  does  not  include  Offen- 
bach's "Chanson  de  Fortunio”  in  its  ' 
repertory.  And  why  do  we  not  hear 
these  pieces  in  English?  Has  “comic- 
opera”  ruined  the  American  taste  for- 
ever? 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna, 
which  proposes  to  publish  a catalogue 
of  all  the  manuscripts  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  has  published  the  first  part  [ 
of  the  catalogue  of  musical  autographs 
and  manuscripts.  2000  numbers.  The 
catalogue  is  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  ! 
Mantuani.  The  library  is  enormously  ; 
rich  in  interesting  matter,  for  it  con-  I 
tains  the  collection  of  Leopold  I.,  the1 
collection  of  the  monasteries  secularized 
by  Joseph  II.,  the  archives  of  the  Im- 


lorlnl  chapel  founded  by  Maximilian  1. 
'nder  the  Emperors  Leopold  1..  Joseph 
I.,  Charles  VI.,  more  than  800  operas 
were  performed,  and  the  scores  of  all 
these  are  in  this  library.  There  aro 
many  works  by  do  Lassus.  Palestrina, 
Hasse,  Pergolesi,  Jomelll,  Mozart, 
Gluck.  Joseph  and  Michael  Haydn. 
Bach  nnd  Beethoven  are  only  modestly 
represented,  and  there  Is  exceedingly 
little  by  Schubert.  Bruckner  left  all 
his  manuscripts  to  this  library. 
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It  hen  the  psalm  sings  instead  of  the  singer. 
•When  the  script  preaches  instead  of  the 
preacher. 

1 When  tiie  pulpit  descends  and  goes  Instead 

of  the  carver  that  carved  the  supporting 
desk, 

When  a university  course  convinces  like  a 
slumbering  woman  and  child  convince. 
When  tiie  minted  gold  in  the  vault  smiles 
like  the  night  watchman's  daughter. 
When  warrantee  deeds  loafe  in  chairs  oppo- 
site and  are  my  friendly  companions, 

2 Intend  to  reach  them  my  hand  and  make  as 

much  of  them  as  I do  of  men  and— wo- 
men. 

This  is  a day  when  many  think  it 
their  duty  to  patronize  labor.  (As  j 
though  labor  could  be  patronized!)  And  , 
thus  you  will  hear  pleasant  words  j 
I about  the  “dignity  of  labor.”  “the  army  i 
of  peace,”  “the  sinews  of  the  Great 
Republic.”  These  words  are  sometimes  i 
the  prudent  expression  of  the  timid 
rich;  sometimes  the  vague  feeling  of 
ignorant  good  will  toward  laborers 
put  into  phrases  by  the  kindly  dis- 
posed who  know  work  chiefly  as  a dic- 
tionary word;  sometimes  the  platitudes 
of  those  in  search  of  copy.  And  yet 
you  might  as  well  patronize  a 

^phenomenon  of  Nature  or  an  elemental 
force  as  an  army  of  workmen.  How 
can  he  that  has  never  earned  one  dol- 
lar by  the  work  of  his  hands  appre- 
ciate the  life  of  a laboring  man?  How 
few  there  are  who  respond  to  this 
description  of  the  Answerer; 

He  says  indifferently  and  alike.  How  are 
you  friend?  to  the  President  at  his  levee. 
And  he  says,  Good  day.  my  brother,  to 
Fudge  that  hoes  in  the  sugar  field: 

And  both  understand  him  and  know  that  his 
speech  is  right. 


I happy,  ItiTM  '(taffy  strifffgle.  Their  hap- 
1 idn’ess  Is  not  the  happiness  of  the  fool. 
They  have  wishes  that  will  never  be 
gratified.  At  times  they  are  Inclined  to 
shake  clenched  fists  at  the  sky.  But 
they  have  a simple,  enviable  faith.  They 
havea  feelingof  responsibility.  As  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said:  God  must  love  ihe 

plain  people,  because  he  made  so  many 

of  them.  

And  it  is  well  today  to  meditate,  a 
moment  on  the  lot  of  bookkeepers, 
cashiers,  messengers  to  whom  valuables 
I are  entrusted.  Are  they,  as  a rule, 
paid  adequately,  or  even  decently? 
When  one  Is  tempted  ahd  yields,  there 
is  an  outcry — unless  he  has  friends  In 
||  authority.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  is  honest. 


and  4ft  or  younger  am  not  particular 
as  along  ns  She  Is  a Boston  born  girl. 


Or  look  at  the  wages  paid  women. 
jAre  you  surprised  when  women  in 
shops  are  induced  to  live  as  they  should 
not?  Do  you  imagine  for  a moment 
fihat  Mr.  Percival  Pollard's  story,  “A 
Dream  of  a Week,”  is  merely  the  weav- 
ing of  an  ingenious,  feverish  fancy? 
Mr.  Carmelite's  real  name  Is  Legion. 


Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners! 
And  yet  to  whom  is  this  bannered  army 
terrible?  Only  to  him  who  is  conscious 
of  greed  and  wrong,  criminal  indiffer- 
ence or  oppression  toward  men  and 
“women  who  have  worked  for  him  faith- 
fully and  without  complaint. 


Physicians  say  that  it  is  good  for  a 
human  being  to  spend  a day  In  bed 
once  in  the  month  for  absolute  rest. 
It  is  surely  good  once  in  the  year  to 
ponder  the  daily  life  of  a working  man. 

*1 1 is  easy  to  shrug  shoulders,  or  to  talk 
philosophically  in  the’club,  or  to  dictate 
krticles  to  a shabbily  paid  type-writing 
•girl.  There  are  always  the  superficial, 
the  flippant,  and  the  selfish.  But  the 
kindly  and  thoughtful  man  will  look  on 
this  day  respectfully.  There  is  nothing 
in  such  contemplation  to  inspire  dis- 
mal foreboding,  or  to  cause  one  to  de- 
spair of  the  Republic.  There  is  very 
much  to  excite  admiration  and  respect  i 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States.  And  then,  such  ! 
contemplation  leads  to  honest,  helpful 
sympathy. 


And 


And 


whoever  walks  a furlong  without  sym-  j 
pathy  walks  to  his  own  funeral,  dressed  | 
in  his  shroud,  j 

I or  you  pocketiess  of  a dime  may  pur-  ' 
chase  the  pick  of  the  earth, 
to  glance  with  an  eye  or  show'  a bean 
in  its  pod  confounds  the  learning  of  all 
times, 

there  Is  no  trade  or  employment  but 
the  young  man  following  it  may  become 
a hero, 

there  is  no  object  so  soft  but  it  makes 
a hub  for  the  wheeled  universe, 
any  man  or  woman  shall  stand  cool  and 
supercilious  before  a million  universes. 


“The  complaining  millions  of  men!” 
‘Tis  a fine  phrase,  and  it  served  Mr.  ‘ 
Edward  Fuller  well,  as  the  title  of  a 1 
novel  which  gives  a faithful,  coura-  \ 
geously  faithful,  description  of  certain 
phases  of  life  in  this  city.  But  "the 
uncomplaining  millions  of  men”  is  a 
still  finer  phrase.  j 


Your  life  has  been  a smooth  one,  Mr. 
Auger.  You  inherited  some  property, 
you  caught  windfalls  after  you  were 
graduated,  you  made  profitable  invest- 
ments,^cou  married  very  prudently. 
You  e at  a comfortable  hour,  with 
ample’  time  for  bath  and  the  perform^ 
ance  of  shaving.  You  eat  your  breal^ 
fast  If  urely.  After  you  have  real 
your  i 2 ->aner,  you  saunter  to  y 
pfflee,  85.000  Ceo.  your  mail,  trim  yj 
nails,  vKgjoj  Kar  :ps  your  broker 
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at  the  Unloi^  vlub,  drive  if  the 
is  favorable,  drop  in  at  yoi 
the  Back  Bay  at  cock-tail  by  dat  ! 
about  the  news  of  the  day,  <_,.ne  on  | 
stewed  meats  and  claret,  and  then  you  j 
are  ready  for  the  evening’s  entertain-  1 
ment.  You  never  earned  a dollar  in 
your  life  by  the  aid  of  your  hands. 
Yet  you  talk  wisely  about  the  condition 
of  the  working-man,  and  you  once 
■wrote  a letter  to  the  Transcript  in 
wrhich|  you  took  a confident  stand 
against  strikes.  What  right  have  you 
to  speak  or  write  authoritatively  about 
the  condition  of  the  working-man? 
What  right  have  you  to  say  that  his 
wants  are  few  and  easily  satisfied? 


Now  we  do  not  forget  the  great  bene- 
fit of  human  capitalists.  Working-men 
and  the  world  are  the  better  for  their 
existence:  Nor  do  we  forget  the.  fact 
that  respectable  lawyers,  physicians, 
literary  men,  newspaper  men,  play- 
actors, clergymen,  politicians  are  also 
laborers.  But  we  do  claim  that  the  re- 
lations between  working-men,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
capitalists  are  not  always  what  they  ! 
should  be.  Does  an  enormously  wealthy  | 
man  discharge  his  duty  to  the  world  by  | 
giving— we  forget;  rich  men  “donate” — j 
a large  sum  to  a college  or  a public  li- 
brary to  his  birthplace  to  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  sackbut  and  psal- 
tery? Must  wages  be  always  low,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  drop? 
Men  are  cheaper  than  livery  stable 
horses.  They  are  also  often  more  pa- 
tient. 

In  spite  of  strikes  and  rumors  of 
strikes,  the  patience,  the  good  nature, 
the  willingness,  the  industry,  the  hope- 
fulness of  the  workingman  in  this  coun- 
try is  marvelous.  Take  those  who  re- 
ceive the  very  lowest  wages.  They  take 
to  themselves  wives;  they  beget  chil- 
dren, and  somehow  or  Other  they  are 
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Here  is  a story  of  plagiarism: 

Eli  runs  straight  to  the  house  of  his  col- 
league and  exclaims: 

"Sir,  you  are  a plagiarist;  you  have  robbed 
me:  you  have  stolen  my  nose.  My  nose 

was  for  myself  alone,  and  I valued  it 
highly.  I was  born  with  this  nose.  It  is 
authentic;  I go:  it  from  my  parents.  Al- 
though there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  it,  I showed  it  proudly  in  public;  I 
followed  it  everywhere.  My  nose  was  not 
big,  little,  long,  short,  swollen,  flat;  but  it 
was  hollow,  and.  obedient,  it  served  me  for 
blowing,  smelling,  sneezing,  according  to  my 
little  wants.  I believed  it  was  mine,  and 
I judged  it  useless  to  pass  a ring  through 
it  with  this  announcement:  ‘Reproduction 

forbidden;  property  in  a nose  is  property’. 

"I  laugh,  sir,  and  yet  I do  not  feel  like 
laughing.  How  one  deceives  oneself!  Tills 
morning  I took  it  on  our  daily  walk,  and 
what,  pray,  do  I see?  I see  it,  my  nose,  in 
the  middle  of  your  face.  Don’t  deny  it. 
Your  nose  is  mine.  Look  in  the  mirror!" 

The  two  noses  look  at  each  other,  tip 
to  tip,  alike,  copies  of  each  other  "juxta- 
lineally”. 

The  colleague  appears  to  be  extremely 
sorry.  He  apologizes,  he  scratches  "his" 
nose,  and  says  to  Ell: 

"We  can  arrange  this  matter.” 

Stepping  back,  he  swats  him  with  ail  his 
might  on  the  nose.  Eli  puts  his  hand  to 
it,  and  while  he  feelB  of  the  bleeding  re- 
mains. h!s  colleague  adds  quietly  and  po- 
litely: 

"Henceforth,  Sir,  I hope  that  no  one  will 
take  one  for  the  other.” 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  a citizen  of  Topeka,  Kansas: 

Aug.  30,  1897.  ! 

Dear  Sir— Please  excuse  the  liberty  i 
take  In  adressing  you  but  1 Write  to 
you  to  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any 
Single  ladies  or  Widows  With  out  chil- 
dren who  would  like  to  get  married 
Would  you  kindly  give  them  my  adress 
I am  a Boston  boy  Born  at  No  10 
moon  Street  lifed  there  till  1 Was  14 
left  there  am  anclous  to  get  a Boston 
Girl  for  a Wife  am  a laboring  man  of 
Strickly  sober  habits  neather  use  in- 
tocklcatelng  drinks  or  use  tobacco  In 
any  form  am  a Widower  No  children 
lost  my  wife  6 years  ago  am  40  years 
of  age  not  knowing  Who  else  to  Write 
to  about  the  matter  1 therefore  Write  | 
to  you  about  It  1 hope  you  will  not  ! 
feel  ofended  about  my  Wrlteing  to  you 
about  this  If  you  can  not  atend  to  this 
please  hand  this  letter  to  some  one 
Who  you  think  will  atend  to  It  for  me 
please  oblige  me  by  doing  what  you 
can  In  this  matter  and  again  asking  you 
to  excuse  all  mistakes  1 will  close  in 
hopes  of  an  early  reply  to  this 
I remain 
Very  Respectfully 

P.  S.  would  like  a lady  Between  30 


We  shall  be  happy  to  give  the  name  of 
this  conservative  Bostonian— for  he  Is 
si  111  a sound  Bostonian  In  his  heart— 
to  Inquiring  candidates;  but  they  should 
first  master  his  bill  of  particulars  so 
tlmt  there  r„:iy  be  no  possible  disap- 
pointment or  shatter  of  Ideals.  Or  we 
should  be  pleased  to  see  those  that  are 
nearer  30  years  of  age.  Our  hours  are 
•from  3 to  4 every  other  Wednesday. 


.1.  B.  sends  to  us  an  Interesting  play- 
bill of  Mrs.  John  Drew's  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  Oct.  26.  1861.  The  performance 
be^gan  at  7.30  with  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
"Wives  as  They  Were."  Mrs.  Drew 
was  Lady  Mary  Raffle.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  Charlotte  Thompson,  Emma 
Taylor,  John  Gilbert,  Frank  Drew,  and 
Messrs.  Mortimer,  Ringgold,  Wallis, 
•S.  I>.  Johnson,  Ellis,  Beechy,  Hess, 

Lambert.  The  comedy  was  followed  by 
"Mazeppa,  or  the  Untamed  Rocking 
Horse,"  with  Mr.  Frank  Drew  as  Ma- 
zeppa and  Mrs.  Charles  Henri  as  Oltn- 
'ska,  the  Pearl  of  Poland. 


The  New  York  Tribune  pooh-poohs 
the  statement  of  a writer  in  “The 
Athenaeum”  to  *he  effect  that  the 
translation  of  Balzac's  works  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Saintsbury  Is 
the  “first  attempt  to  give  us  a complete 
'Comedle  Humaine'  In  English.”  The 
Tribune  pooh-poohs  and  points  with 
pride  to  Miss  Wormeley's  version.  But 
Miss  Wormeley’s  version  is  not  In  all 
instances  a full  and  complete  version. 
In  certain  novels  there  are  omissions 
and  castration. 

Mr.  de  Goncourt  was  a little  morose 
Sept.  7,  1892.  “Oh,  the  summer!  I,  who 
live  only  through  literature,  find  a sea- 
son when  the  factory  in  which  I work 
is  closed.  No  books  published,  no  re- 
views In  the  newspapers,  and  If  by 
chance  anyone  mentions  you,  he  does 
lit  without  special  application,  without 
passim,  without  animosity.”  What  is 
this  but  a variation  on  the  old  theme, 
“Abuse  me  for  two  columns  if  you  wish, 
but  for  heaven's  sake  don’t  forget  to 
mention  me.” 


Sociologists  will  note  the  death  of  a 
maiden  in  Pennsylvania  from  excessive 
dancing.  Combe  decided  years  ago  that 
dancing  in  the  open  air  is  favorable  to 
health— in  heated  rooms  injurious. 
Southey’s  lovable  Doctor  had  strong 
professional  objections,  "not  to  the  act 
of  dancing,  but  to  the  crowded  and 
heated  rooms  wherein  It  was  carried  on, 
and  to  the  late  hours  to  which  it  was 
continued.  In  such  rooms  and  at  such 
Assemblies,  the  Devil,  as  an  old  dra- 
matist (Webster)  says,  'takes  delight  to 
hang  at  a woman's  girdle,  like  a rusty 
watch,  that  she  cannot  discern  how  the 
time  passes.’  * * * Concerning  late 
hours  indeed  he  was  much  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  man  in  the  old  play,  who 
thought  that  'if  anything  was  to  be 
damned,  it  would  be  Twelve  o'clock  at 
night.’  He  used  to  say  that  whenever 
he  heard  of  a ball  carried  on  far  into 
tne  night,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
far  into  the  morning,  it  reminded  him, 
with  two  much  reason,  of  the  Dance  of 
Death,”  His  objections  were  not  puri- 
tanical, but  physical.  Even  Adam 
Clark,  In  his  attack  on  dancing,  granted 
"that  a number  of  motions  and  steps, 
circumscribed  by  a certain  given  space, 
and  changed  in  certain  quantities  of 
lime,’  may  be  destitute  of  physical  and 
moral  evil.” 
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Mv  captain,  whom  I meet  and  salute,  stops 
me  and  says* 

“A  button  of  your  cloak  is  badly  sewed. 
It  Is  not  fast.” 

And  he  puts  a.  finger  quickly  on  the  but- 
ton. as  though  he  would  prevent  it  from 
falling. 

Without  moving  my  head,  lowering  my  eye, 
I trv,  beyond  my  nose,  to  see  the  button. 

“Capcain,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fast.” 

“Do  you  really  think  so°  I cannot  discuss 
the  matter.  But  you  are  an  intelligent  per- 
son; you  fill  a high  position  in  civil  life.  I 
know  it,  and  I take  it  Into  account.  If  the 
soldier  defends  his  country,  I understand 
that  the  writer  sings  her  glory.  T fancy  I 
know  men  and  can  Judge  their  worth.  In  a 
word,  I apply  discipline  with  tact,  and 
w ich  to  show  mypf  l f a good  fellow  toward 
you;  but  your  button  isn’t  at  all  last.” 

Emboldened  by  his  affability,  T move  my 
band,  seize  the  button,  try  to  pull  it  off.  and 
succeed  only  in  wiggling  it. 

”1  find  out  as  I grow  old.”  says  rny  cap- 
I tain,  “that  consideration  for  anyone  is  fu- 
tile. You  are  all  alike,  pig-headed,  you  vie 
with  each  other  in  mischief.  Now.  my  clever 
man.  look  at  this!” 

1 And  my  captain  draws  his  sabre:  he  lays 
i(  on  my  breast;  then  he  saws  rapidly,  cuts 
01T  the  button,  catches  it  as  it  falls,  gives  it 
i<>  me,  ar.d  says,  in  sorrow  rather  than  in 
anger 

“See  how  your  button  held.” 

Wo  have  observed  with  delight  Ihe 
Picture  of  the  waistcoat  that  is  now 
the  craze  in  London.  This  admirable 
garment  hw5  a willow  pattern  and 
“shows  brown,  black,  red  and  blue  on 
a ground  of  cream  silk.  The  effect  of 
this,  when  worn  under  a black  frock 
coat  and  with  dark  trousers  is  very 
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vfttow  pattern  wmlstc«*.t  at  a 

of  Sue  ynrds."  We  have  so 
mptnary  laws  In  Boston  that 
e mtjjht  be  enacted  without 
lenoe.  Bores  and  creditors 
e compelled  to  wear  these 


"At  M istdehurs.  a Socialist  editor  was 
arr- sied  for  speaking'  disrespectfully 
of  the  pantaloons  worn  by  the  Em- 
peror at  the  unveiling  of  a monuntent 
there."  This  is  vague,  all  too  vague. 
Were  the  trousers  worn  at  half  mast? 
Or  were  they  fringe.. ? Or  were  they 
baggy?  Or  did  they  sag  in  the  rear? 
Will  not  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  throw- 
light  on  this  mystery? 

Perhaps  the  Emperor  is  a client  of 
Vrthur  Nikiseh’s  Leipsic  tailor. 

‘We  shall  never  forget  the  trousers  worn 
bv  the  eminent  conductor  when  he  first, 
appeared  in  Music  Hall. 


“Bloomers  hooted  in  England."  But 
not  for  the  first  time.  In  the  fall  of 
1S51  an  American  woman  lectured  on 
bloomers  in  London.  She  wore  a black  i 
satin  jacket,  and  a skirt  and  trousers. 
Her  lecture,  w'e  are  told  by  a news- 
paper which  reported  it.  "only  provoked 
foolish  merriment.” 


A lecturer  in  New  York  made  the 
as.ounding  statement  that  the  Boston 
girl  “talks  Voltaire  and  Rousseau."  Is 
P possible  tiiat  the  Browning  gag  is 
at  last  obsolete? 


“The  Boston  girl  allows  her  reason 
to  dominate  over  any  sentimental 
proclivities  she  may  have."  'Twas  a 
woman  made  this  statement,  and  not 

a man. 


boardTR*  House  TjSfuresses  became  ac- 1 
qualnted  with  the  financial  condition 
of  the  American  spinsters,  young  and 
old.  who  were  her  guests.  There 
were  dancing  parties  at  which  officers 
were  invited,  officers  with  dashing  1 
uniforms  and  quisby  underclothes  If 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
the  latter  garments.  AVhen  the  offi- 
cers, thus  introduced,  carried  oft  a 
prise,  the  boarding  house  mistress  re- 
ceived a commission.  Does  this  institu- 
tion still  prevail  In  Athens  on  the 
Spree? 

Josiah  House  and  his  wife,  each  86- 
years  old,  were  robbed  this  week  of 
MOO  in  bonds  and  $30  In  cash.  Mr. 
House  was  for  20  years  head  farmer 
for  W.  B.  Astor.  and  for  15  years  head 
farmer  for  the  Chanlers.  Astor's  grand- 
children. Did  this  $130  represent  the 
savings  of  35  years  in  the  service  of 
the  rich?  If  so.  Mr.  House  might  have 
worked  as  well  for  Mr.  Russell  Sage, 
the  screen  fancier. 

Several  have  apologized  for  the  con- 
duct of  Judas  Iscariot;  an  English 
historian  has  shown  that  Richard  III. 
was  “a  perfect  gentleman;"  and  we  are 
told  that  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  a 
sweet  mannered  woman  whose  favor- 
ite occupation  was  knitting  stockings 
for  the  aged.  It  was  reserved  for  Col. 
Samuel  W.  Fordyce,  President  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railroad,  to  eulogize  the 
late  Jay  Gould  as  a public  benefactor. 
The  children  of  the  next  generation 
will  no  doubt  imagine  Gould  as  a 
stout,  white-haired  man.  with  genial 
spectacles,  w-ho  was  constantly  signing 
checks  for  charity's  sake  and  visiting 
the  poor. 


Mary  of  England  died  in  the  belief 
that  Calais  was  written  on  her  heart. 
"The  assassin  Angiolillo  died  with  the  j 
word  'Germinal'  on  his  lips."  Mr. 
Zola's  press  agent  has  thus  eclipsed 
the  most  dazzling  effort  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  talentel  young  trombonist. 


I 


Do  you  say  there  are  no  heroes? 
Meditate  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George 
Rigg,  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Dali- 
brog.  in  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
"The  family  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
a Hebridean  cotter,  consisting  of  the 
man,  his  wife  and  child,  w-ere  all  at- 
tacked by  typhus  fever  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  neighbors  were  loth 
to  approach  the  cottage  in  which  the 
stricken  family  lay  ill,  and  for  weeks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctor,  who 
paid  his  daily  visit,  the  priest,  un- 
assisted, nursed  the  sick  household, 
rooking  for  them.  and  performing 
all  the  necessary  and  unpleasant  offices 
attaching  to  his  self-imposed  task.  As 
a result  he  contracted  the  fever  in  its 
worst  form,  and  died,  after  terrible 
sufferings,  in  the  presence  of  his  sis- 
l.  r and  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
other  South  Fist  parish,  who  had  both 
nursed  him  devotedly.  Fr.  Rigg  was  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  George 
Rigg.  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
was  a man  of  singular  refinement  and 
culture. 

Gen.  Azcarraga  in  bis  letter  of  hot 
defiance  rises  superior  to  petty  ques- 
tions of  “shall”  and  “will.”  But  he  ( 
la  undoubtedly  the  victim  of  a trans- 
lator. 

The  Sun  regards  the  I-ow  move- 
ment as  “only  an  imflammation.” 
There  are  those  w-ho  regard  the  Sun 
as  a malignant  pustule.  j 


What  a pity  that  Mr.  Bliss  Carman 
t>es  not  read  the  newspapers.  The 
enver  Times  offers  three  prizes  of 
» each  for  the  best  three  poems  in 
■lebration  of  the  Great  Denver 
east  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
ain. 


I out  rtf  eori*  today? 

U a •Illy  thing  to  pay- 
er’. have  It  your  own  way. 

% liver?  Bleu*  the  child, 

ave.  There!  don’t  get  riled, 
»lng  make*  me  wild. 

decently  polite?— 
rny  dear.  I know  I might; 
ism’s  rage,  but  trite, 
nd  in  a heartier-  brut*? 

1*.  he  \p.  nan*  doute. 
lighting  a cheroot! 


Ilghtf’J 


lend,  the  Km- 
jed  a Cabinet 

In  which  ho  again 
lIh  to  exhort  the 
aple  live*.  These  . 
d of  course  until' 
erican  heiresses. 


"Ye  shud  take  a vacation.”  said  Mr. 
Hennessy  w'hen  the  philosopher  com- 
plained of  a slight  headache.  “Ye 
ought  to  go  away  an’  have  a few 
weeks'  fishin’  or  r-run  down  to  West- 
baden  an'  be  biled  out,  or  indulge  in 
some  other  form  iv  spoort.” 

"I  shud  not,”  retorted  Mr.  Dooley 
firmly.  “I’m  well  enough  off  where  I 
am.  They'se  no  disease  that  afflicts 
th’  American  people  akel  to  th'  vaca- 
tion habit.  Ye  take  a big  stbrong  man 
that’s  lived  in  Chicago  all  his  life, 
an’  if  he  stays  on  here  he'll  niver  know 
a day  lv  111  health.  He  goes  out  in  th^ 
mornin’  and  dhrinks  in  th’  impure  an. 
healthy  air,  filled  with  mickrobes  an 
soot  an’  Iron  film's,  an'  his  chist  ex- 
pands. He  ates  onwholesome,  rich  an 
appetizin’  food.  His  muscles  is  kept 
firm  be  dodgin'  cable  cars  an’  express 
wagons.  His  mind  is  rooned  an’  made 
ca-m  be  readin'  th'  new-spapers.  His 
happy  home  is  infested  with  sewer  gas, 
an’  if  he  survives  he's  th'  sthrongest 
thing  that  lver  was  made.  But  ye 
take  that  man  out  iv  his  parnicious 
an’  agreeable  atmosphere  an’  sind  him 
to  th'  counthry.  He  ates  wholesome 
food  that  his  stomach,  bein'  used  to  th 
best  Duetgert  society,  rayfuses  to  in- 
tertaln.  His  lungs  cave  In  fr-m  con- 
sumin' pure  air  that,  like  lvrythlng 
pure,  is  too  thin.  He  misses  his  daily 
sewer  gas  an'  he  finds  cow’s  milk  a 
poor  substitute  for  docthered  whisky 
an'  beer  with  aloes  in  it.  Th  man 
suffers.  He  does  so.  He  rayturns  to 
Chicago  a shattered  invalid  an’  it  takes 
months  iv  livin’  in  onsanitary  tin- 
imlnts  an’  a steady  dite  iv  clgaroots  an 
hakin*powdher  biscuits  to  restore  hirn 

| to  his  proper  condition  iv  robust  bad 
health.” Chicago  Evening  Post. 

I fjen  Woodford  has  been  congratulat- 
ing the  Duke  of  Tetuan  on  his  Irish 
origin  for  the  surname  of  the  Duke  s 
bouse  is  O'Donnel.  This  is  true  diplo- 
macy; but  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
General  in  wearing  a Basque  cap  is 
open  to  argument,  for  some  ■ claim  that 
the  Basque  language  Is  not  < ?el.U  ' 

George  Borrow  in  “The  Bible  In  Spain 
declares  Basque  to  be  a Tibetlan  dla 

lect.  

Borrow  speaks  of  the  word  "Janna” 
or  "Khanna"  (to  spell  the  pronuncia- 
tion). which  is  in  constant  use  among 
the  Basques,  "and  which  Is  the  Khan 
Of  the  Mongols  and  Mandchous,  and 
of  the  same  signification,  'Ford  . But 
we  find  this  same  \*ord  Khan  in  the 
same  sense  In  James  Clarence  Man- 
lari's  fantastic  poem  of  Cahal-Mor,  and 
Mangan  was  surely  an  Irishman  We 
are  Inclined  to  trust  the  General.  He 
_is  an  accomplished  master  of  blarney. 

An  "efficient  brother”  at  the  Chris- 
tian Alliance  convention  at  Nyack  said 
he  felt  full  of  poetic  sentiment  early 
the  morning:  'Why.  the  birds  up 

here  on  Nvack  Heights  whistled  out 
th-  glory  of  God,  and  even  the  grass-, 
hoppers  sang  his  praises.”  Vie  fear  the 
brother  is  not  a close  observer.  Grass- 
hoppers are  not  in  full  voice  until  a 
later  hour  of  the  day. 

The  Historical  Painter  Is  working 
feverishly.  His  subject  Is  "Mr.  T.  C.  | 
Platt  in  a Study".  # 

A correspondent  of  the  Temps  (Paris! 
describes  the  "visitors'  book”  at  the 
little  house  where  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau and  M me  tie  Warens  lived  in  I 
ChambCry.  The  book,  of  course,  was 
full  of  "Impressions";  thug  the  women 


express  a fond  desire  that  they  may  be 
loved  like  Mmo.  de  Warms;  but  the 
monotony  of  laudation  and  aspiration 
was  broken  by  an  American  clergyman, 
who  wrote  as  follows:  “Monselgnor 

Eeton,  New  York,  America,  congratu- 
lates Mrs.  de  Warens  on  her  conver- 
sion. 'All's  well  that  ends  well;  but 
ne  has  no  sympathy  for  Jean  Jacques 
or  any  other  humbug  . 

] A Southerner  finds  that  there  is  “a 
semblance  to  the  speech  of  his 
I neighbors  in  'Secret  Service.’  ” It  is 
a pleasure  to  find  him  allowing  that 
Southerners  speak  the  most  correct 
English  in  the  United  States. 

Loud  and  resolute  are  the  protests 
against  the  abbreviation  of  the  Hon- 
orable Gamaliel  Bradford’s  name. 
“Gam”  in  whaler’s  talk  means  the 
pow-wow  of  ships  at  sea. 

“Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  making  an 
operetta  out  of  ‘Th©  Vicar  of  Wake- 
| field.’  ” As  Mr.  Burchell  remarks  in 
| the  original  version,  “Fudge.”  The 
rumor  is  an  old  one. 

\o  - in 

It  is  a good-natured  HomaifTathollc  who  j 
says,  "that  the  obliging  vices  of  some  peo- 
pie  are  better  than  the  sour  and  austere  vir-  , 
tues  of  others."  The  fallacy  is  more  in  to  j 
language  than  in  his  morality;  for  virtue 
is  never  sour,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  aus-  | 
tere  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  adulterated  . 
Before  a certain  monk  of  St'  Gal’  J.S°  ^ 
name  was  born,  his  mother  dreamed  that 
she  was  delivered  of  a hedgehog;  her  dream 
was  fulfilled  in  the  character  which  he  lived 
to  obtain  of  being  bristled  with  virtues  like 
one.  Methinks  no  one  would  like  to  come  in 
contact  with  a person  of  this  descrip  • 
Yet  among  the  qualities  which  pass  with  a 
part  oT  the  world  for  virtues,  there  are  some  . 
of  a soft  and  greasy  kind,  from  which  I : 
should  shrink  with  the  same  instinctive  dis-  j 
like  I remember  to  have  met  somewheie 
with  this  euloglum  passed  upon  one  di^ent- 
tag  minister  by  another,  that  he  was  a lump 
of  piety!  I Prefer  the  hedgehog. 


' should  not- lie  a synonyn  ror  all  that 
is  boorish.  I have  in  mind  two  lines 
of  trolley  cars— Brockton  and  South 
Braintree — which  carry  thousands  of 
passengers,  and  among  those  officials 
are  men  i entitled  to  be  called  gentle- 
men on  all  occasions.  They  care  for 
the  lives  and  comfort  of  patrons,  ten- 
derly, courteously,  patiently.  It  is  not 
alone  the  pretty  school-girl  or  the 
woman  of  fine  attire  that  is  safely 
guarded,  but  the  old  and  Infirm  and 
poorly  clad.  After  all  the  grumbling 
about  motormen,  whose  path  is  not 
a bed  of  roses,  and  conductors,  who 
tread  the  running  board  from  morning 
until  night,  often  In  danger  of  their 
lives,  a word  on  the  other  side  seems 
fitting  from  a poor  old  woman  who 
observes." 


The  drawbacks  to  being  rich  are  not 
serious.  To  rise  at  nine,  to  turn  out  intq 
broughans  on  rainy  mornings,  to  talk  to  un- 
interesting people  about  cricket  and  the  the- 
atres, to  affect  prejudices  from  which  they 
are  free,  to  eat  and  drink  more  than  they 
may  require — these  are  small  things. 


"The  Senate  is  a body  of  j 

dignified  men  of  great  ability.  Such 
are  the  words  of  Senator  Hanna.  And  ( 
after  he  spoke  no  one  said,  ‘Oh  sugar. 

commer,!.. 

Street,  opposite  the  People’s  Ferry 
This  circular  is  dated  January.  1859 
j B.  asks,  “Where  is  that  'Mechanical 
Bakery’  now?  Do  you  not  well  re- 
member that  aerated  bread'and  ho^ 
the  regular  bakers  boycotted  It,  and 
only  the  independent  corner  grocer 
dared  to  keep  it?” 


•Twas  a sanguine  circular ! ''The 
Mechanical  Bakery  is  sure  to  affect 
great  a revolution  In  bread-making, 
as  the  spinning-jenny  and  power-loom  | 
have  effected  in,  the  manufacture  o 
cotton  cloth.  Establishments  of  this 
character,  capable  of  making  from 
four  to  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
into  bread  daily,  will  as  certainly  su- 
persede  the  numerous  small  bakeries, 
as  the  fast  printing  press  of  our  day  | 
has  superseded  the  common  hand  press 
, of  the  days  of  Franklin.  This 
visionary  scheme  started  by  sPecula- 
tors  in  breadstuffs;  but  is  founded  on 
deep-laid  convictions  of  the  justice  of 
those  complaints  so  frequently  made 
of  the  smallness  of  the  bakers  loaves  j 
and  the  seemingly  large  profits  exacted 
by  them  for  baking  a barrel  of  flour 
Into  bread,  a complaint  which,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  must  al- 
ways exist  until  some  other  mode  of 
baking  shall  have  been  established. 

. . . It  is  the  intention  of  all  parties 
In  anv  way  connected  with  this  estab- 
flshmLE  to  render  it  a blessing  to  the 
i humble  classes,  as  well  as  f means 
| economy  to  the  rich,  and  a trial  of  this 
bread  Is  most  earnestly  solicited. 
Another  circular  shows  that  patent 
unfermented  aerated  bread”  was  manu- 
factured and  sold  In  Baltimore  in  1861. 
"The  Ladles  of  Baltimore  are  invited  to 
call  and  witness  the  process.’  Grosley 
in  his  "Tour  to  London”  says  It  was 
the  English  that  first  thought  of  us- 
ing yeast,  or  the  flower  of  beer,  for 
leaven  to  make  bread;  a custom  which 
with  great  difficulty  began  to  obtain 
It  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century."  

•Twas  a fine  winter  day  and  Serenissimus 
gazed  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window: 
g ••Tell  me-ah-Klndermann,  Is  it  very  cold 

out  doors?’ 

"At  ycur  service,  Prince. 

"Tharks,  thanks ! — Ah— my  good  fellow- 
whafs  the  thermometer,  my  good  fellow? 

"Him  thanks!  Zero-(After  deep  reflection). 
Ah.  my  good ” _ 

"Klndermann,  Prince 

"Klndermann,  quite  correct?-my  good- 
Ktndermann,  you  say  zcro-R6aumur  or  Cel- 


A correspondent  writes:  "In  1685  there  I 
were  four  bookstores  in  Boston  kept 
by  Usher,  Phillips,  Campbell  and 
Brunnlng.  Campbell  was  a Scotchman 
and  Brunning  was  a Dutchman.  An 
English  tourist  of  that  period,  who  visi- 
ted Boston,  called  Brunning  “the  honest 
Dutchman,”  not  meaning,  perhaps,  that 
the  others  were  of  a contrary  charac- 
ter.   

A SUMPTUARY  RESOLUTION. 

The  Morgan  County  Teachers’  In- 
stitute (West  Virginia)  passed  tbo 
following  resolution  before  adjourn- 
ment this  week: 

“Resolved,  That  as  a body  of  teach- 
ers we  condemn  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  by  tbe  teachers,  and  we 
also  condemn  the  habit  of  those  malo 
teachers  who  sit  in  the  school  room  | 
with  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  their  pants  in  their  boot  tops.” 
First  of  all,  6uch  a resolution 
should  be  dismissed  from  considera- 
tion on  account  of  the  use  of  the  vile 
term  “pants.”  No  teacher  who 
wears  “pants”  is  fit  to  guide  the 
young.  No  Institute  that  recognizes 
the  existence  of  pants  should  have 
any  authority  over  teachers.  But 
let  us  waive  this  essential  poidt.  Let 
! us  ponder  for  a moment  the  resolu- 
tion as  a whole. 

We  agree  with  the  Institute  that 
no  teacher  should  use  alcohol  In  a 
school  room,  except  for  experimental 
purposes,  rheumatism  or  snake  bites. 
Even  if  a teacher  should  wish  to 
present  to  the  young  a shocking  ex- 
ample, we  should  regard  his  con- 
duct as  misguided.  The  Spartans, 
in  like  instances,  did  not  show  them- 


Bius?’*  

A correspondent  writes:  “There  are 

conductors  and  conductors.  The  com- 
plaint In  the  Journal  of  Monday,  Sept. 
6 of  the  rudeness  of  some  Is  doubt- 
jess  Justifiable,  but  word  car  conductors 


selves  intoxicated;  they  caused  their  j 
slaves  to  be  drunk.  We  suggest  re- 
spectfully that  the  sight  of  a com-| 
mltteeman  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  and  plying  the  pupils  witli 
ridiculous  questions  would  be  far 
more  efficacious. 

Nor  should  a teacher  use  tobacco 
in  any  form  while  In  the  active  ^ 
discharge  of  duty.  It  is  true  that  j 
Jorevln  de  Rochefort,  whose  Travels 
in  England  were  published  iu  1GT2, 
pbserved  and  recorded  this  custom. 
“When  the  children  went  to  school 
they  carried  with  their  books  a pipe 
of  tobacco,  which  their  mother  took 
care  to  fill  early  in  the  morning,  It 
serving  them  as  a breakfast;  and  at 
the  accustomed  hour  every  one  laid 
aside  his  book,  to  light  his  pipe,  the 
master  smoking  with  them  and  [ 
teaching  them  how  to  hold  their 
pipes,  and  draw  in  the  tobacco.”  But 
all  this  was  two  centuries  ago,  and 
tobacco  is  not  now  as  pure  as  in  the  j 
period  when  it  was  a novelty,  and  | 
adulteration  was  not  known.  It  is 
not  possible  for  a teacher,  malo  or 
female,  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  the  scholars  with  a pipe  or  cigar 
in  his  or  her  mouth.  Rebellious 
males,  who  are  often  controlled  by 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  a teacher 
for  whom  they  entertain  the  affec- 
tion known  as  calf-love,  would  ha\e 
no  osculatory  desire  for  lips  stained 
by  plug  or  lino  cut.  Snuffing  might 
also  repel  them.  The  Institute  has 
j acted  wisely  in  these  respects. 

But  why  should  not  a male  teach- 
er be  allowed  to  part  his  hair  in  Ihe 
middle?  The  Institute  .forgets  the 
fact  that  there  are  m/V  ^ 

— '■iff 


acn 


I cannot  part  their  lwir  In  any  other 
way,  without  exhibiting  that  per- 
sonal disfigurement  described  as  a 
I cow-lick.  This  body  might  as  well 
i say.  with  Greene’s  barber  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier,  “Sire,  will  you  havo 
I your  -worship’s  hair  cut  after  the 
j Italian  manner,  short  and  round;  and 
i then  frounst  with  the  curling  yrons 
to  make  it  look  like  toa  halfe  tnoone  In 
a mist?  or  like  a Spanyard,  long  at 
the  eares,  and  curled  like  to  the  two 
I cudes  of  an  oldo  cast  periwig?  Or 
will  you  be  Frenchified  with  a love- 
lock down  to  your  shoulder,  where- 
in you  may  wear  your  mistress 
favour?’’ 

We  believe  that  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  preserves  mental  equipoise. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  teachers.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  still  wiser  to  insist  that 
male  teachers  In  Morgan  County 
should  wear  the  hair  cropped  closely, 
so  that  in  the  heat  of  instruction  no 
pupil  could  take  an  unfair  hold. 


“General  Longstreet  has  had  his 
white  hair  and  whiskers  trimmed  by 
a metropolitan  barber.  The  General 
has  been  living  alone  for  so  long 
that  all  Ills  business  and  domestic 
affairs  have  become  disarranged.” 
The  Inference  of  course  Is  that 
whiskers  are  domestic  affairs.  We 
think  the  point  well  taken.  May  the 
winds  of  heaven  blow  gently 
through  the  General’s  whiskers!  May 
they  never  be  stirred  in  domestic 
argument! 

The  town  of  Lisbon,  Connecticut, 
appeals  to  us.  If  it  has  no  liquor 
license,  It  also  has  no  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor. To  137  voters  there  are  eight 
school  houses  and  107  school  chil- 
dren. But  it  is  with  special  envy  v’,s 
read  that  in  Lisbon,  “there  is  no  in- 
dustrial work  of  any  kind.” 

Lucian,  Fielding,  or  Swift,  su- 
preme masters  of  irony,  never 
equaled  this  simple  masterpiece  of 
a reporter:  “During  his  sojourn 

abroad  Mr.  Croker  has  made  a spe- 
cial study  of  municipal  government 
as  carried  on  both  In  Great  Britain 
and  upon  the  Continent.” 

Senator  Tillman,  exasperated  by 
the  horn-blower  on  a tally-ho,  shout- 
ed, “Witness  the  disgusting  things 
that  wealth,  abetted  by  the  gold 
bugs,  is  continually  foisting  upon 
us!”  Senator,  It  depends  largely  on 
how  the  horn  is  blown.  Whether 
you  are  on  the  coach  or  walking  in 
the  dust  also  makes  a difference. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  RIO  GRANDE. 

A man  and  his  wife  when  charged 
i a London  police  court  with  obtaiu- 
ng  credit  under  false  pretences, 
claimed  the  titles  of  Duke  ami  Duch- 
ess of  Rio  Grande.  They  also 
claimed  that  they  were  members 
of  the  Brazilian  nobility.  Tlie  Bra- 
zilian representative  in  London  as- 
serts that  no  such  Duke  is  known 
in  the  Brazilian  Social  Register. 

But  what  did  Mr.  de  Neil— if  that 
is  his  real  name — hope  to  gain  by 
claiming  a dukeship.  There  have 
been,  there  still  are  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  the  titled  who  are  impe- 
cunious and  acquainted  with  shifty 
subterfuges  in  their  endeavor  to 
raise  the  wind.  In  some  localities 
the  fact  that  a man  is  a duke,  or  an 
earl,  or  a prince,  or  a baron  at  once 
raises  suspicion.  A duke  is  after  all 
an  artificial  thing.  The  first  one  in 
England  was  created  by  Edward 
III.  A duke  is  but  a man,  and  man 
is  born  to  trouble. 

The  Duke  of  Rio  Grande!  Truly  a 
mouth-filling,  sonorous,  reverberat- 
ing title.  It  should  exist,  if  it  does 
not.  The  Brazilian  representative 
should  have  been  proud  to  claim  it 
for  his  country,  where  the  nuts  come 
from.  And  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  bearer  inspires  rich  thought  and 
suggestion. 

For  a long  time  the  aristocracy  of 
our  Republic  has  been  known  as  the 
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liese  titles  arc  so  com- 
mon that  they  are  almost,  meaning- 
less. Why  should  not  our  social 
leaders  take  titles  from  the  rivers, 
mountains,  towns,  organizations  of 
the  United  States?  Mr.  Choker  is 
undoubtedly  the  Duke  of  Tammany 
as  Mr.  W.  G.  Whitney  is  the  Earl 
of  Lennox.  The  Prince  of  Newport 
is  a title  that  should  be  bestowed  by 
tlie  leaders  at  that  watering  place, 
observing  the  precautions  of  the 
Australian  Ballot.  It  Is  possible  that 
one  of  them  might,  receive  more  than 
one  vote.  There  is  a Manchester  in 
England— a commercial  place  we  arc 
told:  but  have  we  not  a Manchester- 
by-tlie-Sea ? The  Earl  of  Dedham 
would  become  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams, 
but  who  could  live  up  to  the  title 
Duke  of  Mississippi?  Some  summer 
cottager  ia  Dublin  might  well  take 
to  himself  the  dukeship  of  Monad- 
nock.  In  short,  we  know  of  no  other 
country  that  has  such  a wealth  of 
unused  material. 

Nor  let  the  good  republican  or 
democrat  start  at  the  idea.  Such 
titles  would  not  really  mean  any- 
thing. They  would  be  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  Colonel  or  General.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  furnish 
amusement  to  thousands  and  please 
the  bearers  without  expense. 


We  spoke  lately  of  the  anti-tip 
movement  in  Paris.  The  Daily  Mes- 
senger shows  us  the  latest  develop- 
ment. When  the  guest  has  had  his 
bock  or  little  meal,  paid  for  it,  and 
the  waiter  having  returned  the 
change  with  that  air  of  expectancy 
we  all  know  so  well,  the  client  puts 
all  the  change  in  his  pocket  and 
draws  out  of  it  a card,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means:  “Anti-Pour- 

boiristes’  League.  The  pourboire  is 
onerous  for  the  giver  and  humiliat- 
ing for  the  receiver.  Member’s 

card.  Mr. undertakes  upon  his 

honour  not  to  give  pourboires.  This 
card  presented  to  waiters  of  the 
union  will  excuse  holder  from  giving 
of  tip.”  Then,  with  a dignified 
salute,  the  client  goes  away,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  of  having  done  his 
duty,  but  followed  by  the  withering  ! 
glances  of  the  waiter,  if  the  said  , 
waiter  does  not  happen  to  belong  to  ( 
the  Waiters’  Union. 


Eli  is  at  a party.  He  walks  about  under 
the  chandeliers,  bows  to  some  of  the  guests, 
and  at  last  finds  a suitable  subject  for  his 
experiment;  he  holds  in  his  hand  for  a long 
time  the  hand  of  a woman. 

“What  a beautiful  skin  you  have,  dear 
Madam;  you  should  be  proud  of  it." 

He  says  this  and  draws  from  his  pocket 
a magnifying  glass. 

“But  look!" 

Through  the  glass  they  see  deep  ruts, 
marks  as  big  as  stones  in  the  roadside, 
navigable  veins,  overlooked  and  weed-like 
hairs,  dark  blotches,  and  here  a point  that 
moves.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a tiny  insect,  and 
horrors  everywhere. 

Eli  refrains  from  any  remark  that  would 
offend. 

He  says  nothing.  He  puts  the  glass  in  his 
pocket;  presses  this  hand  for  the  last  time, 
presses  it  discreetly,  and  leaves  the  room. 


The  bath  house  mourns  peerless 
Eustacia.  ’Twas  early  in  July  when 
she  first  beheld  from  the  beach  the 
“crooked  Inviting”  fingers  of  the  ocean. 
At  first  she  undressed  timorously,  and 
as  she  stood  a moment  in  her  glorious 
beauty  she  shivered  from  bashfulness 
rather  than  from  the  caressing  breeze 
that  stole  quietly  under  the  door.  It 
seemed  to  her  there  was  an  eye  at  every 
crack.  A lonely  fly  that  had  lost  its 
way  and  was  a prisoner  for  a moment 
assumed  hug§  proportions.  The  bath 
house  felt  youth  stirring  in  its  warped 
sun-burnt  and  wind-swept  planks.  It 
would  have  held  her,  but.  lo.  the  maiden 
was  sporting  in  the  waves.  ’Tis  now 
September;  the  hath  house  niourns 
peerless  Eustacia. 

The  bath  house  sees  her  again,  fresh 
from  the  waves.  Her  sea-garments  cling 
to  her  amorously,  loath  to  leave  her 
sumptuous  body  and  sculptural  legs  and 
shoulders.  A prosaic  towel  becomes  a 
feature  in  a vision  of  grace.  The  per- 
fume of  virginal  health  blends  with  the 
smell  of  pine  awakened  by  the  sun  and 
the  more  dazzling  rays  of  flesh.  Radiant, 
the  maiden  leaves  the  bath  house  alone 
to  dream  of  the  apparition  and  watch 
the  breaking  of  another  day. 

And  soon  Eustacia  lost  her  timorous- 
i ness.  She  became  conscious  of  the  ap- 
probation, of  sun  and  sand  and  waves. 
The  very  planks  softened  themselves  j 
; for  her  leet.  The  fly  brought  a play-  j 


mate  to  share  in  Ills  enjoyment.  The  | 
breeze  whispered  In  her  ear.  and  did  not 
stir  her  hair."  Only  the  sun,  a lusty 
wooer,  burned  her  neck  with  his  kisses. 
And  yet  the  old  bath  house  was  the  j 
favored  one  lor  she  undressed  and 
dressed  more  leisurely  each  day.  While  j 
the  salt  water  died  In  adoration  of  her 
body,  Eustacia  would  admire  herself. 
The  bath  house  would  fain  have  con- 
tracted to  embrace  her;  and  now  it 
mourns  peerless  Eustacia. 

It  dreams  of  her.  watching  the  garter 
which  It  caught  from  her  sea  clothes 
worn  by  her  for  the  last  time.  Lonely, 
it  thinks  beyond  the  winter  and  the 
spring.  It  dreams  of  the  summer  and 
the  return.  But  will  Eustacia  return 
in  dazzling  beauty?  Or  will  there  be 
next  summer  the  rattling  in  the  lock 
of  a key  held  by  clumsier  fingers?  Will 
there  be  the  horrid  apparition  of  two 
years  ago?— a fat  and  elderly  man  with 
bulbous  nose,  hirsute  and  pot-bellied, 
bald  and  bow-legged,  smelling  of 
tobacco,  prompt  with  a flask  after  the 
visit  to  the  scornful  ocean.  Thus 
racked  in  mind  the  bath  house  dreams 
and  starts,  thrills  and  shivers.  The 
bath  house  mourns  peerless  Eustacia. 


COMIC  OPERA  LIBRETTOS. 


Old  Chimes  was  obliged  to  be  in  town 
Thursday  last  to  go  a-shopping.  His 
temper  was  ruffled,  for  as  he  sat  resting 
at  the  Porphyry,  he  recalled  jests  and 
jibes  at  the  expense  of  the  counter- 
jumper.  Somebody  reminded  him  that 
the  term  “counter-jumper”  was  not 
now  used  so  much  in  objurgation  as 
in  the  early  sixties.  To  which  Old 
Chimes  replied,  “Perhaps  counter-irri- 
tant is  a more  suitable  word.” 


The  conductors  of  the  Cape  Cod  Divi- 
sion think  of  offering  a prize  next  year 
j to  the  man  or  woman  who  will  refrain 
from  asking  at  Buzzard’s  Bay,  “Mr. 
Conductor,  say,  which  is  Cleveland’s 
house?” 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  a woman  by 
the  nape  of  her  neck.  As  you  sit  in  a 
railroad  car  you  see  a nape  that  would 
inspire  a Titian.  It  is  creamy  and  fra- 
grant. The  hair  grows  bewitchingly, 
and  there  are  distracting,  madding,  nat- 
ural little  curls.  You  ride  for  miles, 
enamored,  weaving  fancies,  making 
comparisons.  At  last  you  cannot  en- 
dure longer  the  suspense.  You  walk 
forward,  stare  through  the  glass  of 
the  door,  and  all  that  you  may  go  back 
to  your  seat  and  see  a face.  You  take 
a sharp,  comprehensive  look.  The  illu- 
sion is  shattered.  The  nape  is  suddenly 
hideous.  You  go  into  the  smoking  car. 


Let’s  see;  was  there  not  a report  that 
Paderewski  was  not  coming  to  the 
United  States  this  winter?  And  yet 
there  is  the  rumor  of  clipped  hair,  the 
rumor  that  always  precedes  his  return. 


So  Dvorftk  Is  again  to  be  at  the 
bead  of  Mrs.  Thurber’s  music 
school.  Dvorak  is  a musician  of 
talent,  but  was  his  presence  noted 
in  New  York,  or  did  he  make  there 
for  musical  righteousness?  And  will 
the  day  ever  come  when  an  Ameri- 
can will  be  at  the  head  of  prominent 
music  school  or  orchestra  iu  New 
York? 


What  does  our  learned  friend  of 
the  Providence  Journal  say  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sun  lias  passed  judg- 
ment of  condemnation  against  the 
wearers  of  black  neckties?  Can  it 
hear  a brother  near  the  throne?. 

Dancing  masters  should  surely  be 
judges  of  the  waltz.  They  are  right 
in  declaring  the  fashionable  form  of 
the  dance  “obnoxious;”  for  the  for- 
mer grace  has  degenerated  into  an 
j athletic  romp. 

“Constant  Reader”  urges  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  “to  abolish  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  men  going  out  between  the 
acts  and  coming  in  satiated  with 
rum.”  “Satiated”  is  hardly  the 
word;  for  if  the  men  were  satiated 
they  would  not  go  out  between  the 
second  and  third  acts.  By  the  way, 
why  is  the  common  term  “entr’acte” 
and  not  “entractes”? 

Mrs.  Buckler  in  an  entertaining 
article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view does  not  find  that  woman  has 
Shown,  supreme  excellence  in  prose. 
'And  yet  Thackeray,  who  was  no 
mean  judge  of  style,  marveled  con- 
stantly at  the  art  of  George  Sand. 
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Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  should  speak 
well  of  this  country,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  produces  publishers 
willing  to  pay  him  $1500  for  7000 
words. 


They  say  that  Mrs.  Madeleine 
Lucette  Kyley  lias  made  a comic 
opera  libretto  from  John  Toblu'B 
comedy  “The  Honeymoon.”  This 
leads  the  N.  Y.  Sun  to  remark, 

| “There  are  many  of  these  old  Eng- 
lish plays  which  offer  excellent  ma- 
terial for  musical  purposes.  Their 
stories  urc  simply  told  and  their 
period  is  romantic.  They  will  at 
(least  yield  a relief  from  the  foggy 
puzzles  which  are  usually  taken  as 
tlie  bases  of  comic-opera  books. 
Mrs.  Ryley  has  made  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  will  be  a good 
thing  for  the  composer,  as  well  as 
the  public,  *if  her  example  is  fol- 
lowed. With  Strauss  and  Mllloecker 
declining  to  compose  music  because 
the  librettos  are  so  poor,  it  will  bo 
seen  how  great  the  demand  must  be 
for  good  work  in  this  direction.  Our 
American  writers  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  other  countries,  but  they 
will  find  it  just  as  much  to  their 
advantage  to  follow  Mrs.  R.vley’s 
lead.” 

These  remarks  are  well  meant,  al- 
though Strauss  is  now  at  work  on  an 
operetta  to  be  finished  by  Christmas, 
and  we  cannot  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  our  American  writers  are 
no  worse  than  those  of  other  conn-  ; 
tries;  they  are  worse,  and  for  this  : 
there  are  good  reasons.  In  France. 
Germany,  and  Austria,  writers  of 
repute  are  not  ashamed  to  undertake 
such  a task.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
successful  librettists  of  modern 
times  were  Mcilhac  and  Halfivy,  who 
furnished  texts  for  Offenbach. 
Each  of  the  two  was  a man  of  con- 
spicuous talent  and  each  was  re- 
warded by  a chair  in  the  Academy. 
Then  again,  the  playwright’s  art  is 
not  as  well  understood  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  in  France  or  Germany. 
In  Paris  a,  man  of  large  experience 
will  welcome  the  assistance  of  a 
young  man  who  has  fresh  ideas  and 
little  or  no  experience.  They  work 
together  and  produce  something  rea- 
sonably original  and  at  least  co- 
herent. If  the  piece  is  to  be  in  three 
acts,  the  second  is  not  given  up  to 
variety  business  while  the  action  dis- 
appears; and  there  is  an  excuse  if 
not  an  absolute  necessity  for  a third 
act. 

But  does  the  American  public  de- 
mand good  comic  opera  librettos? 

W e are  doubtful  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  wide-spread  de- 
mand* For  what  does  a comic  opera  ^ 
audience  expect  and  applaud  in  this 
country?  What  are  the  require- 
ments? First  and  most  important,  a 
fun-maker;  not,  however,  a man  of 
subtle  suggestion  or  light  comedy 
methods,  but  an  athletic  person  who 
can  dance  acrobatic  dances,  and  in- 
vent gags  on  topics  of  the  day;  these 
topics  are  poker,  base-ball,  the  latest 
political  move,  and  the  phenomena 
attending  intoxication.  Whether 
these  gags  are  incongruous  or  with 
excuse  for  introduction,  whether 
they  delay  action  and  are  in  them- 
selves stupid  or  vulgar  is  a very  mi- 
nor Issue  seldom  If  ever  considered 
by  an  audience.  Then  there  must  bo 
shapely  women  who  exhibit  liberally 
their  charms,  and  a lavish  scenic 
display.  So  long  as  the  tunes  jingle 
along  and  are  not  perplexingly  orig- 
inal, the  audience  is  satisfied  with 
the  music.  The  libretto  is  built 
[ about  the  funny  man.  He  cuts  from 
j other  parts  to  fat  his  own.  Time 
I antl  again  has  an  operetta  delightful 
to  those  who  appreciate  sparkling 
music  and  refined  comedy  failed  dis- 
mally. Time  and  again  has  a vulgar 
“comic  opera”  packed  the  theatre 
for  a season.  The  manager  is  likely 
to  produce  the  piece  that  will  sue-  j 
ceed  at  the  box-office.  The  audience  j 
wishes  a species  of  showy  entertain- 
ment with  a more  or  less  musical 
clown  as  the  hero.  What  templa-  j 
tion  is  there  for  a playwright  of 
talent  to  write  such  pieces?  What 
temptation  is  there  for  a manager  to 
accept  a well-written,  well-balanced 
piece? 

This  is  no  new  state  of  affairs  in 


the  history  of  tho  English  stage. 
Long  ago  Gaywlt,  a character  iu  ono 

of  l'iclding’s  comedies,  thus  de- 
scribed Mr.  Crambo's  new  opera, 
“The  Humors  of  Bedlam.”  *‘I  have 
read  it,”  says  Lord  Richly,  "and  It 
is  a most  surprising  fine  perform- 
ance. It  has  not  one  syllable  of 
sense  in  It  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last. 

“Mr.  G.— It  must  certainly  take. 
“Lord  R.— Sir,  It  shall  take,  if  I 
have  interest  enough  to  support  it. 

1 hate  your  dull  writers  of  the  late 
reigns.  The  design  of  a play  Is  to 
make  you  laugh;  and  who  can  laugh 

“Mr.  G.— I think,  my  lord,  we  have 
improved  on  the  Italians.  They 
wanted  only  sense:  We  have  neither 
sense  nor  music.” 

I There  has  been  one  great  excep- 
I tion  to  English  librettists:  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert;  but  what  success  has  at- 
i tended  revivals  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van’s operettas  of  late  years?  And 
as  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  he  has  gone  back 
to  the  trade  of  writing  comedies  to 
be  produced  without  music. 

DISCOURAGED  ART. 

From  a little  town  on  Long  Island 
comes  a tale  of  unappreciated,  dis- 
couraged art.  In  olden  days,  when 
there  was  more  romance  than  ma- 
chinery. it  was  tho  custom  of  tho 
lover  to  serenade  his  sweetheart  or 
woo  a scornful  dame  by  singing  to 
the  accompaniment  of  lute  or  some 
other  gentle  and  stringed  instru- 
ment. But  the  Long  Island  swain 
prefers  the  flute.  There  are  conflict- 
ing opinions  concerning  his  pro- 
ficiency. Some  say  his  embouchure 
is  faulty,  some  say  he  is  not  master 
of  his  wind,  while  others  claim  that 
he  is  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
Taffanel,  Andersen,  and  Mol?.  The 
swain  himself  is  inclined  to  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  and  he  bears  his  flute 
with  him  on  all  occasions. 

He  went  the  other  night  to  sere- 
nade his  lady-love.  Time  and  scene 
wore  propitious.  ’Twas  moonlight, 


piano.  Ills  ease  should  be  thrown  im-  ! 
mediately  out  of  court.  But  we 
doubt  if  lie  has  cause  of  action 
against  a man  who,  thinking  him  to  | 
be  a cat,  threw  stones  at  an  individ-  [ 
ual  in  a tree  that  was  not  on  the  i 
alleged  offender’s  property.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  certainly  a trespasser. 
The  cruelest  injury  was  inflicted  by 
the  young  woman  “who  laughed  un- 
til she  cried.”  Against  her  there  is 
no  possible  action,  for  did  she  not 
stand  on  her  own  porch? 


A wife  tells  a New  York  reporter 
that  her  husband  deserted  her  be- 
cause, as  lie  said,  she  did  not  have 
sufficient  culture  for  the  wife  of  a 
physician.  He  was  a peddler  when 
she  married  him,  and  by  her  self- 
denial  enough  money  was  saved  to 
pay  for  his  medical  education.  It 
seems  as  though  he  should  now  be 
willing  to  furnish  the  culture  for 
two,  just  as  she  contributed  to  the 
• means  of  acquiring  it. 

A Virginian  in  a letter  to  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  does  not  like  to  think  of 
women  playing  poker.  “It  is  true 
that  for  a short  time  she  dazzles,  and 
we  applaud  her  acts  because  we  are 
confronted  with  a new  order  of 
things.”  In  other  words,  the  Vir- 
ginian cannot  understand  her  game. 

Mr.  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  the 
blind  pianist  of  this  city,  will  give 
concerts  in  Europe  this  season.  His 
industry,  patience  and  courage  may 
well  shame  many  to  whom  Nature 
was  more  generous. 

“Jean  de  Reszke  and  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt were  among  the  purchasers 
at  the  sale  of  yearlings  from  the 
Joyenval  stud.”  It  is  only  tenors 
and  other  millionaires  that  can  af- 
ford such  luxuries. 

A Parisian  who  had  been  dumb  for 
23  years  finally  spoke  the  other  day. 
The  first  word  he  uttered  was  “to- 
bacco.” This  should  shock  no  one. 
What  if  he  had  said  ‘‘absinthe.  ’ 

“He  is  premier  player  of  the  Essex 
County  Club.”  Which  being  inter- 
preted means,  we  suppose,  that  the 


! The  callfornJ 
Aid  well  to  abolish  “rushing.”  Yale 
abolished  it  twenty  years  ago. 

The  news  that  Mr.  rietro  Mascagni 
Phot  himself— accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally— reminds  us  that  his  new 
opera  is  about  to  be  produced. 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Irvine’s  Reply  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


How  Operas  Should  Be  Given 
in  an  Ideal  Theatre. 


Pieces  and  Singers  of  the  Forti- 
eth Worcester  Festival. 


vitreous-blue  moonlight,  and  as  lie  ..  _ , , .. 

, , „„„  i r gentleman  is  the  first  or  the  leadin 

thought  of  the  one,  the  only  one,  he  

blew  his  adoration  through  the  flute,  [ 
while  he  sat  safely  in  a tree  beyoud 
the  reach  of  any  dog.  His  dulcinea 
was  not  alone.  A rival  was  sitting 
up  with  her.  Perhaps  he  is  a music 
critic,  or  rather  hypercritic;  perhaps 
he  is  simply  of  a jealous,  yellowish 
disposition;  at  any  rate  he  could  not 
endure  the  solo,  and  so  he  went  into 
the  road  where  he  found  stones  and 
threw  them  at  the  thing  in  the  tree; 
we  say  thing,  because  the  jealous 
man  now  insists  that  he  thought  the 
serenader  was  a cat.  A stone  hit 
the  flute,  and  the  melody  suddenly 


playei-. 

This  yellow  fever  is  not  so  yellow 
after  all.  

The  Rochester  Times  croaks  dis- 
mally, “It  does  not  require  an  acute 
observer  to  perceive  that  the  most 
serious  trouble  is  brewing  for  this 
country.”  Observe  the  felicitous  use 
of  local  color  in  the  choice  of  the 
word  “brewing.”  Not  “hatching”  or 
[“brooding”  or  “preparing,”  but 
r'brewing,”  a word  well  known  in 
.Rochester. 

A resident  of  New  York  has  made 


. • a a proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  bis 

! H'a,.  for  the  Incorporation  of  a com- 
pany  to  take  risks  against  the  ap- 


ag  wail.  In  olden  days  there  would 

auve  been  the  clashing  of  rapiois  in  of  twlns.  For  many  years 

be  light  of  the  moon,  but  flute  play-  have  dc(1 

ms  are.  like  the  eon.es,  a tim.d  folk,  £ J aQ  lnfllctlon  sent  by  the 


the 


menader  climbed  down  has  been  the  custom 

- L eonid  and  w.mt  home,  ^ unwelcome  inno- 1 

earing  his  flute  with  hi m^  A con-  ^ Jf  ^ winslow  Is  succcssful 

empornrj,  rf,ni  ' . Jr.  in  his  application,  the  savage  eon 

{arued  0 M • P ° ’■  ' learn  another  lesson  In  political  econ- 

Tlie  young  woman  stood  on  the  „ 

,o-  / in  the  moonlight  and  laughed  from  lj,s  white  brother. 

• /fl  she  cried.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  eon-  Siegfried  Wagner,  by  finding 

/lted  legal  authority  to  know  , ’ w,th  German  music  and  Ger- 

jfhetber  hitting  a musical  mstru-  musiclans  of  today,  shows  him-  oul  lJIC 

nont  in  a tree  on  a moonlight  night  j worthv  son  of  his  father,  of  optimism,  since  Wagner 

•onstitii ■ 1 ' aggra  .it  a8s,inM  1,1  < who  Bavreuth  theatre  Is  founded  on  t)0l  rlin  away  with  the  id. 


The  Bayreuth 
denigration. 


The  Journal  published  last  Sunday 
the  review  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Mr.  Irvine’s  bode  on  Wagner’s  Ring 
of  the  Nibelung.”  Now  it  is  Mr.  Ir- 
vine’s turn.  As  a rule,  it  is  a rash  thing 
for  the  reviewer  to  turn  like  the  worm 
in  the  adage;  but  Mr.  Irvine  spars 
away  so  gallantly  and  so  good  naturedly 
that  it  is  only  fair  to  publish  his  reply; 
then,  too,  the  reply  is  interesting  read- 
ing: | 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
Sir— A double  pleasure  prompts  me  to 
break  a resolution— namely,  to  leave 
uiinoticed  criticisms  of  my  attempt  to 
lay  bare  the  inner  meaning  of  Wagner  s 
“Ring  of  the  Nibelung.”  In  the  first 
place  it  is  gratifying  to  read  and  answer 
a criticism  free  from  the  usual  impu- 
tations of  tricky  motives,  ingenuity, 
amusement,  and  so  forth.  In  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  easy  to  demolish  one  and  all 
of  vour  critic’s  objections. 

The  main  delusion  under  which  he 
labors  is  that  I personally  subscribe  to 
the  optimistic  theory  of  life  set  forth 
by  Wagner.  It  was  Wagner’s  ideas  I 
treated  of.  and  not  my  own.  Even  if 
conspicuously  obtruded,  my  individual 
opinion  is  of  no  consequence.  My  own 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  the  "Ring,”  apart  from  its  imperish- 
able artistic  value,  does  not  lie  in  agree- 
ing with  the  postulate  of  love  contained  ■ 
in  it,  but  in  the  fact  that  Wagner 
carried  out  his  optimistic  conception  of 
earthly  love  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
This  appreciation  necessarily  involves  a 
contempt  for  that  institution  which 
blows  hot  and  cold  as  its  interests  are 
served.  Your  critic,  then,  mistakes  my 
enthusiasm  for  honesty  and  thorough- 
ness for  agreement  with  the  principle 
of  the  underlying  meaning.  Even  this, 
however,  may  be  admired  without  being 
adopted  as  an  article  of  faith.  Wagner 
himself  eventually  repudiated  it,  but  the 
value  of  the  art-work  remains  unim- 
paired. As  to  Mime  and  the  Church,  I 
do  'not  say  that  he  represents  the 
Church,  but  that  “craft  which  finds  its 
best  soil  in  the  Church”  (p.  67) — a very 
wide  difference,  since  the  characters  of 
the  “Ring”  embody  abstract  principles 
and  not  concrete  institutions.  Again, 
the  reason  why  Mime’s  position  to  Sieg- 
I fried  is  that  of  the  Church  to  man’s  in- 
tellect is  not  that  stated  by  your  critic, 

I but  because  he  is  the  educator  and 
bringer-up  of  Siegfried.  If  now  in  our  1 
life  the  Church  has  taken  in  hand  the  |. 

I teaching  of  mankind,  the  parallel  and 
! analogy  are  both  complete.  (Page  64.) , 
i The  reason  why  the  state  of  affairs  in  j 
I Hunding’s  hut  mostly  represents  our 
I age  is  not  inscrutable  to  those  who  dis- 
I eern  why  the  doors  of  conventional 
i people  are  open  to  certain  guests.  It  is  j 
the  exercise  of  a charity  redounding  to 
their  own  credit  and  vanity  and  honor  j 
which  prompts  them  to  entertain.  It  is  j 
this  miserable  charity  which  allowed  of 
Siegmund  getting  protection  for  the 
night.  Wagner  had  a nobler  one  in 
view.  When  the  gods  are  described  as 
man,  it  Is  meant  and  clearly  stated  twice  I 
on  pp  43  and  200-1  man  lapsed  from  his 
worthy  stats.  These  gods,  giants  and 
dwarfs  are  embodiments  of  abstract  | 
ideas.  An  optimist  has  no  room  for  a 
supernatural  god  lamenting  over  a , 
fallen  race.  He  must  recognize  the 
source  of  human  degradation  in  man, 
and  do  the  lamenting  himself  as  Wotan 
does.  Siegfried’s  second  draught  I will  ! 
leave  alone  and  admit  as  an  unnecessary 
dramatic  incident.  There  are  certainly 
contradictions  in  the  “Ring,”  such  as 
Alberieh’s  sneezing  and  Siegfried's  for- 
getfulness of  how  he  in  the  person  of 
Gunther  took  the  ring  from  Rrunnhilde, 
but  It  was  not  my  business  to  dwell  on  | 
these  at  the  time.  I left  certain  sub-  | 
ordinate  inconsistencies  unconsidered  to 
point  out  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  logic  i 
• ’ since  Wagner  himself  ad- 

criftc  must  | 
idea  that  the  j 

work  is  devoid  of  wisdom  or  moral 

nliivorn  since  the  tlnvsl  teaching,  because  logically  or  philo- I 

players  since  the  nays  | — — ....  •.  sophleally  it  is  not  valid.  He  asserts 

jent  Greeks  and  Romans  I “Bely  Lanier,  who  was  Kiueu  uy  tha't  gjegfrte<a  jS  badly  treated.  Cer- 
, j l . ..  nr.ivnrthv  fit-  k T>orrv  exacted  911  O&th  tainly  he  is.  The  whole  drama  shows 

regarded  as  unworthy  eit  , Horace  b.  1 erry,  c-  ♦ .that  the  spirt,  which  the  Voisungs  repre- 

passages in  the  | from  ids  father  and  brothers  tnat.  <8ent  la  )nvarlahiy  badly  treated  by  con- 


mv . assertlo'hs.  Evidently  the  chapter] 

entitled  “Biographical”  has  escaped  his  I 
notice;,  by  that  I mean  the  needed  sup;’ 
port  for  the  unity  asserted.  He  says  i 
lack  tolerance.  Why  yes,  certainly,  like 
every  right-minded  person.  If  a man 
stones  me  or  cheats  me  I don’t  tolerate 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it 
whatever.  Some  people — foolish  Radi- 
cals, of  course— will  not  fail  to  note 
that  the  antecedent  act  of  stoning  and 
cheating  carries  with  it  intolerance. 
Well  if  my  religion,  taken  from  the 
moral  in  Wagner's  “Ring,”  prevents  me 
from  stoning  and  cheating,  is  there  no 
difference?  But  that  is  not  a represen- 
tation of  the  case  as  it  exists  in  life. 
What  if  the  stoner  and  cheater,  as  he  Is 
in  the  act,  preaches  its  cruelty  and  in- 
iquity? That  is  to  Wagner’s  mind  what 
your  adored  and  revered  Churches  do, 
also  what  Wotan  had  to  do  to  his  off- 
spring. Well,  he  did  not  actually  stone 
them,  but  every  one  knows  what  is 
meant;  and  we  poor  weak-minded  Radi- 
cals don’t  tolerate  that.  So  your  critic 
is  quite  right  in  his  accusation  of  lack 

of  tolerance.  Only 

There  can  be  no  setting  up  of  an  an- 
thropomorphic deity  in  Wagner  on  my 
part,  and  if  I did  it  would  be  better  than 
a deity  who  urges  to  bloodshed  and  crime 
and  shameless  usurpation  of  rights  and 
privileges..  The  last  words  of  my  book 
refute  any  such  tendency.  I say  Wag- 
ner’s merit  lay  in  the  stating,  not  in  the 
solution,  of  the  problem  of  life.  Allow 
me  to  thank  your  critic  for  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  errors  on  p.  263.  They  will 
be  added  to  the  rest  for  the  purposes  of 
revision  in  the  event  of  the  book  reach- 
ing a second  edition.  The  italics  repre-  j 
sent  the  sigh  of  misgiving  with  which  I j 
' repeat  his  words.  I am,  &c., 

David  Irvine. 

Thurso,  N.  B.,  Aug.  23. 

* * * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  critic— for  I J 
suppose  the  correspondent  is  Mr.  Black- 
burn—has  been  in  Munich  listening  to 
works  by  Mozart  and  Wagner.  In  a 
letter  dated  Aug.  20  he  writes  a digres- 
sion on  the  ideal  opera-house  and  the 
ideal  opera-manager.  His  remarks  are  j 
neither  local  nor  for  one  day  only. 
They  should  be  pondered  by  all  that 
are  interested  artistically  or  pecuniari- 
j ly  in  the  species  of  musical  entertain- 
I ment  known  as  opera; 

“To  see  and  hear  the  Munich  version 
of  ‘Tannhauser,’  given  here  a couple 
of  nights  ago  at  the  Opera  House,  is  1 
to  be  filled  with  an  ardint  desire  that 
some  millionaire  with  a passion  for  art 
would  make  some  serious  endeavor  to  ' 
ruin  the  fashionable  opera  season  of 
London.  It  might  he  done  without  very  I 
much  trouble,  and  backed  by  -super-  l 
fiuous  thousands  of  pounds  the  time  of  > 
its  acomplishment  would  not  be  very 
long.  In  the  first  place  a theatre  must 
be  built  possessing  a stage  capable  of 
executing  without  bother,  noise  or 
disorder  every  maneuvre  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  modern  music-drama 
demand.  There  is  no  such  stage  at 
present  in  London,  which  is  content 
with  stale  devices  and  obvious  at- 
tempts at  Illusion  that  would  make  a, 
Bavarian  baker  blush.  The  manager  of 
such  a theatre  must  have  a knowledge 
not  only  of  business,  of  bills,  of  par- 
cels, and  of  profit  and  loss,  but  also  of 
art  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  He  must  know  how  to  estimate 
the  value  of  sound  and  careful  staging,  ! 
and  he  must  reckon  that  accomplish- 
ment quite  as  highly  as  the  power  of 
soothing  a prima  donna  or  of  making 
sweet  words  an  efficient  substitute  for 
a check,  for  which— if  one  may  trust 
the  memoirs  of  a celebrated  conductor- 
some  managers  of  recent  times  have 
been  peculiarly  famous.  Such  a man- 


ind  even  today  a flute 
liv  the  crowd  to  be  an 


little  Tort 


of 


it  the 


n i thorlty,”  but  what  I say  ._  — „ 

Corsica;  and  Mr.  Lanier  was  a \Vagncr  says,  and  not  my  opinion  apart 

, i i Jtndont  from  Wagner’s,  and  that  is  “constituted 

(theological  Student.  authority."  For  authority  (a  pure  ab- 

„ I stract  term)  itself  on  page  19  the  words 

..  r of  citv  are,  “For  the  idea  of  authority  Wag- 

'l’iie  attention  of  students  or  . ner  has  nothinpr  but  reverence,  although 
viivcmnent  is  called  to  Paris.  Over  as  intimated  all  such  ideas  merge  into 
kOVtrnrac  l severely  one  ultimate  law— namely  love.  How 

u year  ago  Paris  suffered  severe  y r01l)d  vvagner  have  conceived  the  wai- 
,r„n,  PL  cyclone.  An  indemnity  was  halla  theme  without  reverence  for  au- 
from  a cyclone-  iu*  thorlty,  that  is,  in  the  abstract?  This 

voted  immediately,  ana  paiu— Oliw  a entir<.ly  takc.s  the  backbone  out  of  your 
few  riavs  aeo.  One  victim  Who  had  critic’s  remarks.  He  has  failed  to  notice 
few  najs  a i,  cents  that  I always  quote  Wagner  to  Justify 

ft  Just  cause  received— tvt  o coins. 

And  yet  he  is  dissatisfied. 


ager  must  also  have  some  knowledge  of 
singing  as  apart  from  singers,  of  music 
as  apart  from  commerce,  and  ot  stage 
effect  as  apart  from  meTe  stage  prop- 
erties. He  must  be  a scholar,  and 
something  of  a martinet,  with  a pre- 
cise idea  of  what  he  actually  wants, 
and  with  a sufficiently  strong  char- 
acter to  carry  out  his  idea  to  the  lust 
point  of  its  possibility.  If  to  this  mod- 
est list  of  qualities— modest,  in  truth, 
though  to  London,  overridden  by  city 
ideals  it  may  sound  astonishing  enough 
-YOU  add  that  most  necessary  matter, 
the  will  and  force  to  command,  then 
vour  millionaire  with  a passion  for  art 
has  alreadv  built  up  two  firm  pillars  in 
his  ideal  house  of  beauty.  The  repertory 
with  which  the  manager  of  the  new  the- 
atre would  begin  would,  in  these  ad- 
vanced circumstances,  clearly  depend 
upon  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  and 
not  upon  the  whims  of  subscribers;  but 
whatever  the  repertory,  this  much 
must  be  clear,  that  no  opera  could  by 
any  chance  be  passed  for  the  stage 
which,  in  every  mechanical  detail  and  in 
every  other  point  where  by  preparation 
perfection  could,  be  absolutely  secured, 
was  not  as  safe  as  it  was  humanly 
possible  to  make  it.  The  prices  at  this 
eccentric  opera-house — can  you  im- 
agine such  a place  in  London  where 
mechanical  details  were  seriously  con- 
sidered as  worth  the  trouble?— would 
never  be  higher  than  those  of  the  or- 
dinary London  theatre,  and  the  time  at 
which  performances  should  begin  would 
be  strictly  regulated  by  the  conveni- 
ence, not  o-f  the  social  dinner  hour,  but 
of  the  length  of  the  opera  itself.  As  to 
the  singers,  the  star  system,  which  de- 
spite everything  and  everybody  reigns 
and  triumphs  gloriously  in  London, 
should  be  abolished,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  possibility  of  engaging  most 
meritorious  and  excellent  singers  upon 
a regular  staff  to  the  name  of  which  a 
certain  dignity  attaches  is  within  the 
means  of  a decently  filled  purse,  and 
that  the  possession  of  such  a staff  In- 
finitely outweighs  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  the  whole  star  system  tied  up 
in  a bundle  and  thrown  in  as  counter- 
balance. These  are  not  (save  in  the 
chance  of  any  immediate  realization) 
moonshine  suggestions.  I am  con- 
vinced that  with  such  a theatre  and 
with  the  perfectly  detailed  perfor- 
mances which  would  result,  in  a brief 
time  nobody  who  cares  a rap  about 
musical  art  would  hesitate  about  his 
evening  entertanlment,  if  it  were  a 
question  of  one  or  the  other;  and  these 
are.  after  all.  more  or  less  the  achieve- 
ments Of  Munich.  Last  season  I 
heard  Alvarez  and  Van  Pvck  as  Tann- 


iusor  at  CovcnT^ardeh : T fioffM  n.impi 
s lJipabetli  anil  Renaud  ns  Wolfram: 
but  if  » ovent  Garden  with  all  Its  per- 
fionnl  attractions  were  put  on  one  side 
ot  the  Resldenz-strasse  and  the  Hof- 
tnea  *re  on  the  other,  I could  have  not 
a moment’s  hesitation  in  the  matter  as 
wiSu  *he  two  I should  patronize. 

Wltn  all  the  beauty  of  the  London  slnsr- 
Jng',  I shoiiM  prefer  this  other  inter- 
pretation.  In  which  I do  set  not  onlv 
tjttltf  excellent  singing,  but  n deeply 
moving  and  Intelligent  version  of  the 
drama  the  threads  of  which  are  never 
allowed  for  one  Instant  to  be  broken  or 
to  get  entangled. 

There  is  the  difleronce  for  you  al 

avi'lntnp!letIh'  ,1'osc  "ho  smile  and 
maintain  that  \\  agner  made  too  much 

utl  S.°.e^ry*  of  *h-  Plctorlal  settings 
• Jlu’-V  cannot  conceive 
he  necessity  of  this  absurd  devotion  to 
aechanlsm.  Salvinl,  a table.  two 
hairs,  an  empty  stage— you  know  tho 
est.  Such  a comparison  Is.  however, 
ntlrdy  based  upon  a fallacy.  The 
ctor  simulating:  upon  an  empty  stage 
s one  thing:  the  evolution  of  a drama 
j another;  and  it  so  happens  that  every 
/,  t or  passage  of  Wagner’s  drama  is 
X^n^ished  by  some  objective  and 
utw  ard  pictorial  effect.  The  scenery 
utas  In  truth  to  him  a sort  of  sym- 
toiism,  expressing  outwardly  and  bv  a 
,/lslble  sign  something  of  the  under- 
current of  emotion  which  is  other- 
where filled  up  by  the  acting,  the  sing- 
ing and  the  music.  This  being  the  case 
—and  It  would  be  tedious  to  expound  tho 
matter  at  greater  length-the  Import- 
ance or  the  scenic  effects  for  a true  ap- 
preciation of  the  Slgnfficanco  of  the 
s*?1^_cannot  easily  be  overrated,  and  of 
all  \V  agner  s dramas.  In  which  this  sig- 
nificance is  of  particular  value,  ‘Tann- 
hauser' is  perhaps  the  most  prominent. 
Certainly  it  is  that  In  which,  so  far  as 
we  in  London  are  concerned,  our  most 
conspicuous  failures  in  stage  manage- 
ment have  to  be  recorded,  and  any  such 
lailure  practically  means  a partial 
breaking  up  of  the  meaning  of  the 
drama.  The  first  scene  of  Tann- 

Stftuser’s  sojourn  in  the  cave  of 
Venus  requires— and  here  in  Munich  it 
receives— the  combination  of  the  great- 
est richness  and  gorgeousness  with  the 
most  careful  smoothness  and  quickness 
of  detail.  I have  seldom  seen  anything 
more  lovely  than  the  two  tableaux  of 
the  Rape  of  Europa  and  Leda  and  the 
Swan  as  we  were  given  them  the  night 
before  last  at  the  Hoftheatre;  and  their 
loveliness  was  only  heightened  by  the 
momentary  obscurity  of  the  rosy  glories 
that  filled  the  rest  of  the  scene,  while 
the  sudden  change  from  those  rich 
beauties  Into  the  country  around  the 
Landgraf’s  castle  was  a marvel,  not 
only  of  stage  magic,  but  also  of  the 
rarest  stage  Illusion  of  magnificent 
^scenery.  The  same  scene  which  is  now 
hanged  into  autumn  in  the  last  act, 

‘ 1th  the  leaves  turned  to  gold,  the  mar- 
ilous  mechanism  by  which  the  Venus- 
rg  suddenly  reappears  in  the  very 
litre  of  the  stage— at  Covent  Garden 
r pull  a black  curtain  up  in  a rock 
;he  back  of  the  stage— its  disappear- 
8,  the  light  of  the  breaking  dawn 
>ng  with  the  candle-light  of  the 
Ws  of  Elizabeth’s  bier,  and  the  final 
au,  in  which  the  full  light  of  the 
bursts  out  over  the  dead  maiden 
'ie  redeemed  sinner,  surrounded  by 
raising  crowd— these  are  pictures 
till  always  remain  memorable  to 
s as  effects  in  themselves  than 
and  parcel  of  a very  beautiful 
f the  story  of  Tannhauser;  and 
a result  which  I would  not  ex- 
ji  for  alt  the  star  systems  of  opera 
ization  that  the  world  could  pro- 

oreover,  it  is  to  be  recorded  that 
playing  and  singing  of  the  music- 
,-na  at  the  Hoftheatre  was  on  an 
ifeedingly  fair,  if  not  highly  excep- 
ual  level.  Vogl,  who  was  the  Tann- 
iser,  is  of  course  a little  pass6;  the 
_ce  has  somewhat  waned  within  him, 
and  his  high  notes  are  not  what  they 
were;  but  his  intelligence  was  extraor- 
dinary, and  his  actual  singing  of  the 
‘Pilgrimage  to  Rome’  was  exceedingly 
fine.  Frau  Tenger  Bettaque  is  far  and 
away  the  best  Venus  I have  ever  heard, 
and  Frau  Claus-Fr&nkel’s  Elizabeth 
was  human,  charming,  and  well  sung. 
Herr  Bauberger’s  Wolfram  was  passa- 
ble. The  thing,  however,  which  these 
singers  accomplished  was  not  to  air  off 
their  separate  virtues  and  graces,  but 
to  work  together  with  amazing  unsel- 
fishness and  sincerity  to  unroll  the 
drama  of  ’Tannhauser,’  to  give  you  the 
play  as  a play  with  one  whole  and 
single  meaning,  illuminated  as  that 
meaning  is  by  music,  by  language,  and 
by  scenery.  To  give  such  performances 
as  these— with  so  superb  an  orchestra 
as  this  under  Strauss— would  be  the 
ambition  of  my  artistic  opera-house 
builder,  and  I,  for  one,  should  have 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  result  even  in 
London  would  be.  The  Bavarian 
tradesman  comes  in  his  glory  to  his 
national  theatre;  what  is  amiss  with 
the  Londoner?  But  perhaps  that  should 
be  the  text  to  another  story.’’ 

Philip  Hale. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

. Lambert’s  ’’Spah!”  will  be  produced 
moon  at  the  Opfira-Comique,  Paris. 

V Miss  Ackte  will  soon  make  her  debut 
at  the  Paris  Op6ra  as  Marguerite. 

The  Philharmonic  concerts  under 
Nikisch  at  Berlin  will  begin  Oct.  11. 

There  were  455  pupils  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory  1896-97.  Five  were  from 
America. 

A Japanese  opera  in  three  acts.  "Cin- 
Ko-Ka,"  by  Loraraer,  pleased  mightily 

at  Palermo. 

Max  Lewinger  has  been  chosen  con- 
cert master  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra, Leipsic. 

Richard  Strauss  is  writing  a sym- 
phonic poem,  “Don  Quixote.  He  hopes 
to  finish  it  by  Christmas. 

The  Paris  Conservatory  has  bought 
the  original  score  of  Gluck’s  "L  Arbre 
Knchante,”  which  was.  first  performed, 
at  Vienna  in  176?. 

Andreas  HallGn  has  finished  a sym- 
phonic poem  entitled  “Die  Todtenin 
sel,”  the  subject  of  which  is  taken 
from  Bocklin’s  picture. 

The  Roxburv  Musical  Society  will 
open  its  fifth’ season  the  evening  of 
Sept.  24.  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Schupbach,  at  the  hall,  1448 
nlnmhns  Avenue.  Roxbury. 
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gin  their  American-  toiir  Oct.  13,  at 
Brooklyn.  They  then  go  Weal.  They 
will  sing  In  New  York  and  Boston  the1 
latter  part  of  December  and  January. 

Stuttgart  has  now  a memorial  tablet 
in  honor  of  Rubinstein.  It  Is  placed  on 
tho  house  where  he  dwelt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career.  The  tablet  bears 
a mednllion  of  Rubinstein  in  his  youth. 

An  offertory  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus^ 
with  organ  accompaniment,  composed' 
by  Charles  Courboin,  a boy  of  12  years,, 
made  a stir  in  Antwerp.  He  is  a pupil 
of  Block.  The  organ  part  was  played' 
by  the  composer. 

Johann  Strauss,  who  gave  a garden 
musical  party  at  Isohl  for  the  benefit 
of  victims  by  a flood  and  thus  gained 
over  J1000  for  charity,  says  that  Ills 
new  opera  will  be  finished  toward  tho 
end  of  this  year. 

An  inaugural  recital  will  be  given  bv 
pupils  of  the  Faelten  Plano  School  in 
Stelnert  Hall,  Tuesday,  the  14th.  Tho 
program  will  Include  pieces  by  P E 
Bach.  Rameau,  Martini,  Handel.  Rubin- 
stein, Chopin,  Jensen,  Roff,  Clementl 
and  others. 

Mr.  Tom  Daniel  will  give  a concert  in 
Association  Hall,  Thursday  evening. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Humphrev- 
Allen,  Mrs.  Kaula-Stone,  Mr.  G.  j. 
Parker,  Mr.  John  Thomas  and  a male 
quartet  from  the  Apollo  Club.  Mr. 
Daniel  will  go  abroad  to  continue  hls! 
studies. 

It  appears  that  the  first  French  edi- 
tion of  Gluck's  "Orpheus"  contains  in. 
the  dedication  to  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
very  complimentary  allusion  by  Gluck 
to  J.  J.  Rousseau  for  the  “natural  ac-t 
cent”  of  his  musical  speech.  “His; 
(Rousseau’s)  ’Devin  du  Village’  is  an 
example  that  up  to  this  time  no  com- 
poser has  imitated.” 

The  Paris  Opera  will  bring  out  this 
season,  "The  Mastersingers."  This  will 
be  followed  by  “Thais,"  with  a new 
dance  and  a scene  of  an  oasis;  “Wm, 
Tell,”  “Le  Prophdte,”  the  first  per- 
formance of  Paul  Vidal's  "Gautier 
d’Aquitaine.”  Therp  is  also  talk  of  S. 
Rousseau’s  "La  Cloche  du  Rhin"  and 
Chabrier’s  unfinished  and  posthumous 
“Briseis.” 

The  Carl  Rosa  company  is  re- 
hearsing "Diarmid,”  by  Hamlsh  Mc- 
Cunn,  and  the  part  of  the  Celtic 
heroine  will  be  sung  by  Miss  Cecil  Lor- 
raine, a “new”  American  soprano. 
"The  Willow  Pattern  Plate,"  a tripartite 
work  for  which  George  D.  Day,  Sid- 
ney Bawkett  and  Edward  Dean  are 
responsible,  and  a musical  farce,  "Bil-' 
berry  of  Tilbury,"  by  Silvanus  Daun- 
cey,  are  also  ready  for  the  stage. 

Gaston  Lherie,  who  took  a first  prize 
for  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  is 
16  years  old.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
prima  donna  Victoria  Dumsday  of  New 
York  city,  who  years  ago  achieved' 
much  success  in  Milan  by  her  talent' 
and  beauty.  She  married  the  French' 
tenor,  Paul  Lherie,  of  the  Opera  Comi- 
que.  Gaston  was  born  in  Paris,  but 
as  an  infant  taken  to  America  and 
brought  up  in  New  York  city,  where 
he  received  his  first  musical  education. 
When  11  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Conservatory. 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Nile”  is  under- 
going rehearsals  at  the  Shaftesbury. 
The  original  intention  to  import  Frank 
Daniels  has  been  abandoned.  Lionel 
Rignold  was  engaged,  but  his  retire-' 
ment  is  announced— official  reason  an 
injury  to  his  knee— and  J.  J.  Dallas  tries 
his  hand.  Aileen  D’Orme  has  not  been 
suited  with  the  character  of  Abydos, 
the  boy  apprentice,  so  Clara  Thripp  at- 
tempts the  part.  Ptolemy  will  be 
played  by  Charles  Roch.  Another 
American  opera  to  bid  for  English  fa- 
vor, or  rather  one  of  American  origin. 
Is  "The  American  Heiress,”  by  Arthur 
Branscombe. 

The  Soci6t£  Symphonique  of  Brussels 
conducted  by  Ysaye  will  give  next  win- 
ter seven  concerts,  each  one  dedicated! 
to  a contemporaneous  school,  and  con- 
ducted by  a distinguished  foreign  con-, 
ductor  or  composer.  The  conductors, 
already  chosen  are  Jehin  (Belgium),  i 
Mottl  (Germany),  Svendsen  (Scandina- 
via), Stanford  (England),  Martuccll 
(Italy)  and  d’lndy  (France).  These  so- 
loists will  assist:  Mrs.  Mottl,  Miss 

Brema,  Mrs.  Gulbranson,  Miss  Fried  - 
heim  and  Miss  Nog,  Jaeger,  Bussard, 
Nebe,  Plunket  Green  and  the  English/ 
pianist,  Borwick.  Mottl  will  conduct 
two  concerts,  one  of  selections  from! 
Wagner’s  operas,  and  one  of  pieces  by) 
Berlioz  and  German  composers. 

“In  Town,”  a musical  farce,  book  by: 
Adrian  Ross  and  James  T.  Tanner,  mu- 
sic by  Osmond  Carr,  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  America  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  6.  The. 
chief  comedians  were  Louis  Bradfleld, 
Marie  Studholme,  Maud  Hobson,  Juliet 
Nesville,  Minnie  Hunt  and  Claire  Ro-1 
maine.  The  piece  is  now  about  five’ 
years  old.  Speeches  and  lyrics  have, 
been  touched  up  for  New  York  by. 
Madeleine  Lucetto  Ryley.  The  Sun  saya 
“ ‘In  Town’  Is  not  equal  to  its  suc- 
cessors. It  13  drawn  out  to  a wearisome 
length,  and  the  vivacious  moments 
were  far  apart.  But  it  had  some  lively 
scenes,  and  Its  actors  were  able  to  add 
a brightness  that  the  text  and  action 
lacked.” 

At  the  coming  musical  festival  to  be 
given  in  Worcester,  Mr.  Frana  Knelsel 
will  play  a concerto  written  for  and 
dedicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gustav  Strube, 
who  is  already  known  to  the  Boston 
musical  public  by  two  of  his  works 
that  have  been  played  by  the  Symphony 
Orchestra— an  overture,  "The  Maid  of 
Orleans,”  and  a symphony.  Mr.  Strube 
was  born  In  Germany.  He  studied  first 
under  his  father,  a chapel  master,  and 
then  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
After  he  had  completed  his  studies  he 
was  offered  a professorship  in  Mann- 
heim. He  remained  there  until  he  ac- 


1 cepted  the  position  of  first  violinist  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  where 
he  still  remains.  The  violin  concerto, 

; in  G major,  is  in  three  movements:  the 
/ first  and  second  of  these  are  eontlnu- 
l ous.  The  work  is  said  to  bo  the  best 
that  he  has  yet  composed.  The  cadenza 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Kneisel,  who 
' will  play  the  work  in  the  performance 
to  be  given  at  Worcester  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Sept.  22. 

The  plot  of  Massenet's  new  opera 
"Sapho”  follows  Daudet’s  novel  in  a 
general  rather  than  detailed  fashion. 


I Hi  fTro”  first  act  the  mooting  f»TT  Fannie" 
and  Jean  take*  place  and  the  ball  gives 
tho  opportunity  for  tho  Incidents  which 

prepare  the  way  for  the  future  woes  of 

the  pair.  The  second  act  is  devoted  to 
a series  of  love  scenes.  Houso  in  tho 
country  and  disillusions  comprise  the 
scene  of  the  third  act.  The  misery  ot 
tho  pair  who  have  recovered  their 
kisses  and  havo  lost  the  "first  nraour," 
that  overlooked  impetuosity  of  youth,  Is 
also  disclosed.  Domestic  troubles  cul- 
tnlnato  In  a blow  given  Fannie  by  Jean. 
In  the  fourth  act  Jean  tells  his  sweet- 
heart that  he  Is  going  to  leave  her.  The 
sight  of  her  Is  obnoxious  to  him,  but  she 
manages  to  secure  a reconciliation, 
•fter  which  she  deserts  him,  thus  leav- 
ing the  man  whose  life  she  has  ruined 
to  plunge  Into  excesses. 

As  a rule,  the  voices  of  American 
children  in  the  schools  are  Inexcusably 
bad,  says  a writer  in  Tho  Outlook.  They 
nre  shrill,  high,  nasal,  and  wholly  lack- 
ing In  modulation  of  tone.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  same  thing  must  be  said, 
with,  of  course,  numerous  exceptions, 
of  their  teachers.  The  American  people, 
rs  a people,  need  to  have  their  attention 
directed  to  vocal  culture.  Our  climate, 
our  temperament,  our  sensitive  nerves, 
nil  telt  against  the  production  of  a 
good,  natural  voice.  Wo  need  training 
more  than  any  other  people:  and  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant.  In  the  rapid 
advance  of  culture  in  this  country, 
when  tho  training  of  the  voice  will  bo 
as  much  a part  of  every  child’s  educa- 
tion as  learning  to  read,  to  spell,  or  to 
cipher.  The  ability  to  use  the  voice  in- 
telligently and  musically  ought  not  to 
be  an  accomplishment;  it  ought  to  be  a 
necessity;  and  it  will  be  a necessity 
w henever  our  ears  become  a little  more 
sensitive,  through  training,  to  the 
sounds  which  now  assail  them. 

4 Van  Winkle,”  an  English  opera, 
text  by  Y illiani  Akerman,  music  by 
Franco  Leonl,  was  produced  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre.  London,  Sept.  4 C 
E.  Hedmondt  was  Rip.  Attalie  Claire, 
Homer  Lind  and  Ada  Davies  were  in 
the  cast.  (Mr.  Lind  sang  Beckmesser 
last  spring  in  London.)  According  to 
the  description  of  its  authors,  tho  work 
is  a compromise  between  serious  opera 
and  opera  comique.  There  are  no  spoken 
passages,  the  incidental  dialogues  being 
cast  in  a recitative.  The  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle legend  is  considered  a peculiarly 
adaptable  theme  for  a romantic  opera, 
wherefore  the  reception  of  this  attempt 
lias  been  much  discussed.  The  opera 
has  been  divided  into  three  acts — the 
first  located  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Village 
in  springtime,  the  second  has  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  by  moonlight  for  Its 
background,  and  the  last  is  a wide- 
awake hamlet.  The  sleep  of  20  years 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  second 
act.  Several  dances  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  John  D’Auban,  in  which 
Ethel  Ross-Selwicke  figures. 

An  especial  effort  is  being  made  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  this  season  in 
the  direction  of  excellent  orchestral 
music.  Under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Leve,  the  program  this  week  will  be 
as  follows: 

Overture,  Bandlten  Strelch Suppe 

Medley,  popular  airs  Recker 

Selection,  from  "Wang" Morse 

Waltzes,  "Zenda" Witmark 

Finale,  "American  Republic” Thiele 

Light  opera  well  presented  at  popu- 
lar prices  was  for  a long  time  the  val- 
ued possession  of  Boston,  but  for  a 
year  past  that  form  of  entertainment 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  therefore  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Grand  Opera  House  to  pre- 
sent several  of  the  traveling  light  opera 
organizations  will  be  worthily  carried 
out.  The  first  operetta  to  be  given  will 
he  “Wang,”  the  work  of  Woolson 
Morse,  whose  recent  death  was  deeply 
deplored  both  by  those  who  knew  him 
personally  and  by  those  who  appreciat- 
ed his  efforts  to  give  the  public  whole- 
| somely  merry  music  that  not  infre- 
quently showed  the  possibility  of  more 
I ambitious  work. 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
beer.  What  are  a poet’s  rights  when 
his  lines  are  pirated  to  print  on  a beer- 
pot?  The  poet  in  question  is  Wagner 
and  Bayreuth  is  the  scene  of  the  piracy. 
■Here  the  pilgrim  fever  is  at  present  at 
Its  height,  and  Wagner  tokens  are  ex- 
ercising the  ingenuity  of  the  relic- 
monger  at  Wagner’s  shrine.  Now  one 
of  these  speculators  is  a pottery-maker, 
and  he  had  the  happy  Idea  to  engrave 
'some  lines  of  Wagner’s  on  his  latest 
output,  the  Munich  beer  flagon,  gray 
pottery,  stone-solid,  and  capped  with 
pewter,  lending  itself  naturally  to  apho- 
risms and  illustrations  of  this  sort.  The 
lines  were  from  Wagner  to  Heckel,  his 
publisher,  and  as  translated  and  given 
by  the  D6bats  ran  thus: 

Quand  chaque  pot  a son  couvercle, 

Et  chaque  Wagner  son  Heckel, 

Alors  on  vit  sans  souci 
’ Et  le  monde  est  a l’abrl. 

But  the  poetic  pints  obtained  such  a 
success  that  a host  of  imitators  arose. 
Wagner's  verse  was  being  profaned  and 
likely  to  go  through  a whole  beer-pot 
edition,  so  the  poet’s  family  allied  with 
the  Heckel  family,  and  the  first  In- 
ventor have  applied  to  the  tribunal  at 
Bayreuth  to  protect  author  and  pub- 
lisher in  their  rights  as  represented  by 
their  respective  families.  The  whole 
question  of  poet  and  pewter  will  even- 
tually he  submitted  to  the  supreme 
Relchsgericht. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Non  avium  cltharaeque  cantus  som- 
num  reduoent.”  We  can  do  without 
the  cithern,  but  the  nightingale  Is  sa- 
cred to  slumber  and  should  be  protected. 
In  Vienna  they  are  considering  a 
scheme  for  taxing  singing  birds— not  the 
bird  in  the  bush,  bien  entendu,  but  the 
bird  in  the  hand.  This  steuerprojekt, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  a Magistrate  of  standing  and 
experience,  is  not  so  brainless  as  would 
appear  at  first  sight.  Austria,  next  to 
Italy.  Is  suffering  from  the  promiscuous 
destruction,  capture  and  sale  of  song 
birds,  and  the  bosky  thicket  is  becom- 
ing as  silent  as  certain  gardens  and 
groves  in  Naples  and  Romo.  There- 
fore, what  the  fiscal  authority  says  is 
this:  Either  we  will  keep  our  birds  or 
Increase  our  revenue,  and  if  we  cannot 
protect  the  songster,  at  any  rate  we 
will  have  cash  in  proportion  to  value. 
In  order  to  do  so  consistently,  the 
scheme  taxes  the  singing  bird  on  what 
seems  a sensible  scale,  according  to  the 
domesticity  of  the  bird  and  the  value 
of  its  song.  The  canary  would  pay  one 
florin,  the  thrush  five,  the  lark  ten; 
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usly. 


Ihls  the  price  rise's  7m 
1 he  blackbird  contributes  in 
< n uo  SO  florins  a yenr  and  the  nightin- 
gale 60.  but  there  Is  a rnpld  fail  for  the 
cuckoo  and  finch,  who  are  only  valued 
nt  60  kreuzers  a head.  This  Is  a new 
sort  of  protection,  but  one  sorely  need- 
ed. If  the  chorus  of  the  birds  could  bo 
consulted,  they  would  probnbly  ho  nro- 

tortionlsls  to  their  lust  feather. Pull 

Mall  Gazotto. 


The  old  woninn  Is  old  and  miserly;  the  old 

man  is. older  and  more  miserly.  But  cm-h  ot  J 
them  Is  terribly  afraid  of  thieves.  Every 
other  minute  one  asks  tho  other; 

"Have  you  tho  key  of  the  closet?" 

"Yes,"  says  the  other. 

Then  they  nre  at  peace  for  a while.  Each 
keeps  the  key  In  turn,  and  finally  each  dis- 
trusts the  other.  The  old  woman  hides  the 
key  for  the  most  part  on  her  breast,  between 
h*'r  shirt  and  her  skin.  Who  would  think  of 
rummaging  such  a useless  purse? 

The  old  man  kecpH  the  key  sometlmea  in  a 
buttoned  up  pocket  of  hts  trousers,  sometimes 
in  a waistcoat  pocket  half  sewed  up;  and  tie 
feels  for  It  frequently.  But  these  hiding 
places  appear  to  him  legs  secure,  and  he  finds 
another  one  with  which  tic  1b  satisfied. 

Now  the  old  woman  asks,  according  to  her 
habit; 

"Have  you  the  key  of  the  closet?” 

The  old  man  does  not  answer. 

"Are  you  deaf?” 

The  old  man  makes  a sign  that  he  is  not 
dea  f. 

"Have  you  lost  your  tongue?" 

Disturbed,  she  looks  at  him.  His  lips  are 
closed,  his  checks  are  swollen.  However,  Ids 
appearance  la  not  that  of  a man  who  Is  sud- 
denly struck  dumb,  and  his  eyes  express  mal- 
ice rather  than  fright. 

"Where  is  the  key?”  asks  the  old  woman: 
"it  is  my  turn  to  keep  it." 

The  old  man  continues  to  shake  hla  head 
with  a satisfied  air;  his  checks  are  ready  to 
burst. 

And  the  old  woman  understands.  She 
rushes  forward,  pinches  the  nose  of  the  old 
man,  opens,  by  main  strength  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  bitten,  hts  huge  mouth,  buries  the 
five  fingers  of  her  right  hand  in  It,  and  pulls 
out  the  key  of  the  closet. 

"A  Son  of  the  Revolution"  asks, 
"Should  not  every  patriot  wear  Union 
garments?'^ 

N.  B W.  writes  to  the  Journal; 
"Where  are  the  birds?  The  swallows 
and  robbins  left  this  section  about  Sept. 
1.  and  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  Have  they 
joined  the  strike  or  gone  to  Alaska? 
Surely  something  unusual  has  hap- 
pened. The  usual  time  of  leaving  for 
swallows  Is  about  Oot.  18.  though  they  , 
did  leave  earlier  last  season.” 


We  have  received  the  following  note  ■ 
frem  F.  W.  P.:  "Reading  the  accounts  j 
of  pony  polo  games  gives  one  a vague  : 
Idea  that  they  who  participate  are  of  j 
a superior  order  of  beings. 

"Mr.  Wha-kem  ran  Mr.  Ketchet  off  < 
in  brilliant  style,  and  made  a terrific  | 
crack  at  the  ball,  but  Mr.  Whackem  j 
mlscued  and  hit  Mr.  Bustus  in  the  solar  , 
plexus. 

"Mr.  Bustus  was  applauded  when  he 
resumed  play. 

"By  what  visible  or  Invisible  means 
do  they  acquire  the  right  to  have  ’Mr.’ 
prefixed  to  their  names. 

“Alas!  A suspicion  comes  over  me 
that  those  long-winded  accounts  are  put 
In  at  so  much  per . 

“In  base  ball,  foot  ball  and  other 
games  there  Is  some  Interest  In  reading 
how  Jones  made  a three-bagger  or 
Smith  gained  twenty  yards. 

"Why  weary  common  mortals  with 
accounts  of  these  various  misters? 

“I  suggest  a special  exclusive  edition, 
as  ’Society's  Own,’  which  can  be  read 
by  society’s  leaders  reclining  on  a 
couch,  surrounded  by  faithful  and  gal- 
lant followers.” 


H 


Early  In  August  there  was  a terrible 
explosion  at  Rustchuk.  by  which  nearly 
200  lost  life.  Foreign  newspapers  give 
heartrending  particulars.  "Most  of 
the  victims  were  young  people  from 
10  to  20  years  of  age.  They  worked  for 
wages  varying  from  50  to  80  centimes  a 
day,  and  their  occupation  consisted  in 
emptying  the  cartridges  and  separating 
the  powder  and  bullets.  It  appears  that 
j to  prevent  them  from  stealing,  these 
1 work  people  were  locked  in  the  factory 
I and  searched  before  leaving  in  the 
evening.  This  fact  led  to  the  loss  of 
numerous  lives  of  persons  who  had 
not  been  killed  by  the  explosion,  but 
who  were  burned  to  death  because  they 
could  not  get  out  of  the  building.” 
Wages  in  such  a death  trap  were  from 
10  cents  to  16  cents  a day!  And  this  in 
the  period  of  high  civilization,  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  1897! 


Henri  Rochefort  thus  freed  his  mind 
concerning  a duel  that  was  the  excite- 
ment  of  a day:  “It  was  necessary  that 
young  Henry  should  be  wounded  in  or- 
der to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Italian 
army.  And,  moreover,  that  he  should 
not  fight  with  pistols,  a method  which.  , 
if  without  result,  Is  ridiculous  and  with 
result  is  dangerous— but  with  the  sword. 
This  Is  a refined  weapon,  the  wounds 
of  which  can  be  precisely  calculated  by 
the  surgeons  in  attendance,  who  can 
stop  the  fight  when  these  wounds  reach 
a centimetre  or  two.  What  the  five-  1 
column  reports  of  the  Orleanist  jour-  ! 


have  withheld  rs  wFal 

rcr, ! as  an  aftermath  o 


already 

_ ‘of the  duel, 

'.he  candidature  at  the  elections  of  1S9S 
of  this  young  explorer,  who,  If  all  ac- 
counts be  true,  has  explored  mainly 
the  tea  houses  and  the  flower  boats  of  ! 
the  Far  East.  The  last  exploit  of  this 
royal  highness  has  been  so  well  adver- 
tised that  It  will  be  easy  for  him  In  the 
forthcoming  elections  to  pose  as  having 
defended  the  glorious  flag  of  France." 

There  is  a fine  scene  In  Mr. 
Barry  Pain's  "Octave  of  Claudius.” 
Mrs.  Lamb,  an  intense,  nervous  crea- 
ture. finds  that  her  husband,  devoted  to 
science,  takes  only  "a  conventional  and 
scientific"  interest  In  her.  She  becomes 
a “religious."  Her  passion  finally  mas-  I 
ters  her.  She  paints  her  face— 'tis  Sun- 
day evening— and  tires  her  hair  to  make 
one  last  appeal.  “Love  me  again,  Ga- 
brial,  love  me!  Else  I shall  hate  you.  | 
• • • Don't  look  at  me  as  If  I were  I 
a specimen."  "Excessive  emotion,”  an- 
swers the  doctor,  "Is  not  good  for  you, 
and  will  probably  hasten  your  day." 
She  rushes  from  the  room,  mad  with 
the  slight  to  her  fair  body.  “ 'Love,' 
she  whispered  to  herself,  panting.  Then 
she  remembered.  * * * She  had  just 
come  from  church,  and  had  painted  her 
face  like  a bad  woman:  it  was  wicked 
of  her.  She  knelt  and  prayed  God  to 
forgive  her." 


- 

'ff  sh.*  that  a ^nPPffnaTi  narawT  Khmer,  ->  tone  of  tlie  town  was  raised  and  en 
after  visiting  for  a day  his  son,  a lightened  l>y  his  efforts.  Such  men 


sous-prMet,  at  Doullens.  said  to  this 
son.  "Get  an  otflee  at  Bayonne,  any- 
where. as  far  away  ns  you  please — 
I'll  go  to  see  you,  but  I’ll  never  come 
here  again— the  eating  Is  too  vile". 
There  are  cities  in  New  England  which 
drummers  and  theatrical  people  dread 
to  visit  on  account  of  the  wretched 
taverns.  These  taverns  are  often  pre- 
tentious. but  cookery  and  service  are 
execrable.  At  these  taverns  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  decent  bread, 
butter,  eggs,  coffee  or  simple  meats. 
It  Is  not  that  the  landlord  Is  stingy,  butl 
he  does  not  know  what  cookery  should! 


arc  often  regarded  during  their  life 
ns  enthusiasts,  visionaries;  and  they 
are  soon  forgotten  after  death  by 
those  whose  musical  advantages 
were  made  possible  by  the  work  of 
such  enthusiasts.  But  their  influ- 
ence remains,  and  the  seed  sown  by 
them  was  not  in  vain,  even  though 
they  are  not  remembered  by  public 
demonstration  or  civic  meiuonal 
tablet. 

Because  a man  was  choked  to 


c.  — — 

, , death  a few  days  ago  by  a piece  of 

L.  S.  L.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "What  , , .'  , * 

. ..  croo  I voirntn  ui  one?  tiaoH  nnr  ncmnc!. 


steak,  vegetarians  need  not  neces-  i 
sarily  rejoice.  Peas  and  beaus  have 
been  known  to  go  the  wrong  way. 


Is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  'Like 
the  famous  ass  of  Buridan’?  Was  not 
Buridan  a character  in  'The  Tower  of 
Nesle’?"  Not  the  same,  not  the  same. 

Jean  de  Buridan  was  a celebrated  dia- 
lectician of  the  14th  century.  He  wished 
to  prove  that  unless  animals  are  in- 
fluenced by  some  external  motive,  they 
ibave  no  power  of  choosing  between  two 

equal  objects,  and  he  invented  this  dustry  in  Chicago. 

sophistical  argument.  An  ass  Is  equal-  ' 

ly  thirsty  and  hungry  and  it  stands  be-  “Einstein  girds  at  Strauss,  who 
tween  a bucket  of  water  and  a measure  - . , ,, 

Of  oats  What  Will  the  ass  do?  if  dis- ! furnishes  sterilized  milk  to  the  poor 
putants  replied,  “He  will  not  move",  of  New  \ork.”  Wherever  there  is  n 
the  doctor  answered,  "Then  he  will  die  philanthropist  there  is  also  a 

of  thirst  and  hunger  between  the  buck-  j — -■ ^ — 

et  and  the  measure".  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  said.  "He  will  not  be  such 


The  attempt  of  the  defence  in  the 
Luetgert  case  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
covered bones  belonged  to  a dog  will 
not  be  a boom  to  the  sausage  in- 


denigrator. 


Here  is  a society  sketch  by  Jules  Ren- 
ard.  It  is  entitled 

THE  STEKEOTYPER. 

Elol  makes  a call.  He  enters  the  room 
discreetly,  finds  madame  alone  and  seated 
of  the  fire,  touches  her  finger-tips, 
pits  down,  and  says,  while  he  balances  his 
hat  on  a knee: 

"A  fallish  day,  dear  madam." 

"It  is.  Indeed,"  she  says,  "I  cannot  do 
without  a fire.” 

“You  burn  wood,  dear  madam. 

"Yes.  wood  is  dearer  than  coal,  but  it 
fines  not  sulk." 

"You  are  right,  dear  madam.” 

"And  then  I am  very  fond  of  the  bright- 
cess  of  the  fire.” 

“So  am  I.  dear  madam.” 

"I  should  like  to  sit  this  way  every  day. 

I tbink;  I think  most  of  the  time." 

■ And  I also  like  to  think,  dear  madam.” 

"I  have  no  desire  to  read.  U hat  s the 
use  of  reading?  I look  at  the  fire.  I see 
there  all  sorts  of  things,  castles  that  crum- 
ble. living  animals,  crowds  in  miniature. 
Perhaps  I am  eccentric,  perhaps  I am  differ- 
ent from  other  women,  but  believe  me  or 
not  as  vou  please,  my  dear  friend,  actually 
1 read  the  fire  as  though  it  were  a book. 
Do  vou  understand?  I — read  the  fire. 

"Nothing  that  you  do  astonishes  me," 
pays  Eloi.  "and  everything  you  do  is  ex- 
cellent." 

He  rises:  his  call  is  over:  he  goes  to  other 
parlors  to  listen  there  to  still  more  accom- 
plished stereotypers. 

A contemporary  in  New  York  says, 
“To  call  a Philadelphia  gentleman  an 
‘ex-Mask  and  Wigger'  is  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid 
him.  Even  'related  to  Biddles'  loses 
bistre  beside  it.”  This  jest  appeared  in 
the  illustrated  supplement,  and  yet 
there  was  no  diagram. 

Is  there  any  town  or  village  in  New 
England  where  the  bell  of  the  leading 
church  is  rung  daily  at  noon  and  at  8 
or  » o'clock  In  the  evening?  We  believe 
the  custom  of  ringing  a bell  three  times 
a day  Is  still  observed  at  Exeter,  N.  H. 

And  In  how  many  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land Is  there  a town  crier? 

“There  seem?  to  be  nothing  now  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Antonio  Ter- 
ry to  Sibyl  Sanderson."  Such  a mar- 
riage will  depend  largely  on  Mr.  Ter- 
ry's state  of  mind.  If  he  is  swart  and 
passionate,  he  Is  also  mercurial. 

A young  man  in  New  York  city  after 
smoking  ten  packages  of  cigarettes  a 
day  for  some  time  forgot  his  name. 
But  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty 
In  remembering  the  brand  of  cigarettes. 

It  Is  said  that  the  late  E.  J.  Milllken 
was  the  man  who  contributed  the 
•'bright  things"  to  Punch.  The  man 
who  contributes  the  gloom  that  charac- 
terizes Punch  still  lives. 

Tn  his  own  peculiarly  disagreeable 
way.  the  Rev;  Thomas  Dixon  Is  helping 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  every  Sun- 


•u  he  ™ to^on’e^de^Th"  Tan  George"  Washington  has  just  died. 


Another  person  who  saw  General 


the  other,  he  has.  then,  free  will". 
'This  puzzled  the  learned  men  of  Buri- 
dan's  period,  and  his  ass  figures  to- 
day in  the  proverbial  saying  applied  to 
H man  who  does  not  know  which  side 
,to  take. 


A BENEFACTOR. 


The  news  is  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  steady  report  of  the  de- 
parture of  survivors  of  the  charge 
of  the  GOO. 

And  so  Tolstoi  is  to  be  prosecuted. 
Is  there  slackness  in  the  sale  of  his 
books? 


he  fate  of  Mr.  Richard  Le  Galll- 
e in  an  awful  one.  The  Transcript 
:ock-?ure  that  the  title  of  his  latest 
k "Insures  his  exit  from  all  further 
stderatlori  In  criticism."  Perhaps  It 
fht  be  thought  Indelicate  to  ask  how 
nan  can  make  an  exit  from  some- 
ng  that  may  come. 

t remarked 
^respondent 
to  Mr.  de 
-paper  throw- 


lone 

th» 


per  with 
ir  which  he  pat 

me.  Ilsh,  vegr-t 
Picardle.  whe 
e I?  the  favorl 


There  died  the  other  day  in  North- 
hampton a man  who,  although  he 
was  a dentist  by  profession,  was  de- 
voted passionately  to  music.  Self- 
taugbt  for  the  most  part,  he  was  a 
natural  singer,  a born  conductor, 
quick  to  learn  an  instrument,  of 
fine,  fastidious  taste.  With  more 
favorable  opportunities,  born  later 
or  passing  bis  boyhood  in  a more 
musical  atmosphere,  be  might  have 
gained  a more  commanding  position, 
and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
then  he  would  have  made  more  for 
musical  righteousness  than  he  did 
make  in  a modest  way  and  in  a 
necessarily  restricted  field. 

The  Journal  has  already  told  how 
a war  rumor  in  the  early  sixties  led 
Dr.  Meekins  to  gather  the  local 
singers  together  for  a praise  ser- 
vice; how  this  gathering  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a Choral  Union;  how 
this  Society  under  his  direction  gave 
choral  works  with  the  assistance  of 
the  old  Germania  orchestra.  But 
these  facts  seem  of  trifling  consider- 
ation to  the  generation  of  music  lov- 
ers throughout  the  State  who  know 
the  Civil  War  only  by  reading  and 
report  and  who  are  very  familiar 
with  music.  Northampton  in  those 
days  was  perhaps  more  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  before  elms  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  rigid  tar  side- 
walks. There  were  inhabitants  of 
culture  and  refinement,  as  those  ^ 
terms  were  then  understood.  T here 
was  a true  democracy,  such  as  de 
Tocqueville  described  and  praised. 
There  was  a public  library.  But 
there  was  little  or  no  artistic  taste 
or  sense  in  painting,  sculpture  or 
music.  The  development  of  a taste, 
an  appreciation,  a love  for  music  in 
that  town  and  an  extended  vicinity 
was  due  very  largely  to  the  un- 
selfish devotion  and  labor  of  Dr. 
Meekins.  A concert  was  at  that  time 
a risky  experiment,  so  far  as  pecuni- 
ary results  were  concerned,  and  the 
idea  of  personal  gain  was  farthest 
from  his  thoughts.  Nor  was  the 
public  always  ready  to  enjoy  the 
music  that  Dr.  Meekins  knew  was 
good  and  of  enduring  worth.  In 
church,  where  the  musical  services 
j were  of  a nature  to  command  respect 
: today;  in  the  concert  room;  in  the 
! household  Dr.  Meekins  worked 
! patiently,  unselfishly,  intelligently 
j for  the  cause  that  was  so  dear  to 
him.  Through  him  and  friends  in- 
spired by  him,  the  town  became 
acquainted  with  good  choral,  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music;  and  the 


The  perverse  public  will  not  purchase  what  I 
they  cannot  understand.  He  is  the  successtul 
writer  who  can  adapt  himself  to  the  taste 
of  the  multitude.  Just  imagine  wliat  would 
be  the  fate  of  a newspaper  conducted  on  i 
high  moral  principles,  without  any  toler-  ! 
ance  for  the  ordinary  Great  Briton's  self- 
esteem and  love  of  money  and  taste  for  police  j 
news,  and  with  exhaustive  articles  on  all 
topics  by  men  who  had  completely  mastered  ( 
them!  Why,  it  would  not  live  a week.  It 
would  be  "caviare  to  the  general.”  A cata- 
logue raisonnd  of  all  the  periodicals  that 
have  failed  because  they  were  too  good  to 
succeed  would  be  a capital  compilation.  I 
have  contributed  to  the  failure  of  at  least 
a dozen  myself. 

Standing  he  ate  'his  breakfast  of  iced 
•water,  coffee,  ham  sandwich  and  two 
baked  apples.  He  was  so  intent  on  food 
and  drink  that  he  did  not  heed  the 
entertaining  conversation  of  his  neigh- 
bor  with  the  girl  behind  the  counter. 
A large  piece  of  sandwich  fell  to  the 
floor.  He  began  to  stoop  instinctively 
to  pick  it  up:  then  he  refrained  and 
blushed.  Neither  the  girl  nor  the 
neighbor  was  watching  him.  Would 
the  piece  of  sandwich  have  been  the 
dirtier  if  he  had  been  seen  recovering 
ii?  Now  which  was  the  smaller  in- 
stinct-thrift or  shame? 


It  Is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of  our 
fellow-townsmen  bearing  the  banner 
of  culture  through  the  streets,  churches, 
restaurants  and  tingle-tangles  of  Eu- 
ropean cities.  We,  therefore,  wept  tears 
ol  joy  when  we  learned  from  a foreign 
contemporary  that  "Mm.  les  gSndraut 
Taylor  de  Boston.  Sheeter  de  New 
Hampshire  et  Gallayher  et  Elder  de 
Boston”  gave  a dinner  to  the  officers 
of  the  San  Francisco  at  Antwerp.  The 
dinner  was  of  the  "gay  freedom  that 
distinguishes  Americans.”  "The  wines 
were  exquisite.”  We  should  infer  that 
the  wines  were  also  heady,  for  the  re- 
porter informs  us  that  the  guests  after 
they  had  sung  several  American  airs, 
"out  entonn£"  their  national  hymns 
“America"  and  "The  Slar  Splanged  | 
Tanner.”  “Le  Slar  Splanged  Tanner!" 
So  that  is  the  way  it  sounded  late  In  the 
evening! 

We  welcome  heartily  the  Laundry- 
men’s  Association.  Will  these  papers 
be  read:  “Proper  care  In  Washing 

Shirts"  and  "A  Protest  against  the  use 
of  Chemicals”? 

Louise  Michel  is  now  an  old  woman, 
vet  she  wishes  to  see  the  United  States, 
is  it  possible  that  she  will  be  taken 
seriously  and  forbidden  to  land?  Let 
her  see  Niagara  Falls  at  least.  Mr. 
Johann  Most  of  Buffalo  would  be  de- 
lighted to  entertain  her,  although  she 
does  not  care  for  beer. 

The  Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan  at 
b ant  defines  his  platform,  whether  you 
care  to  stand  on  It  or  not. 


"Stranger"  wishes  to  know  why  the 
“gentleman's  room"  at  the  railway 
sialion  of  the  New  York  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  in  Kneeland  Street  is  so 
dismally  lighted.  Patience,  patience. 

m>o;  station  soon. 


trim?'/,  will  a. 


Philosopher  Dooley  of  the  Chicago  j 

Evening  Post  is  much  exercised  over  j 
•the  Luetgert  case:  "But  what  do  they 
do? 

"But  what  do  they  do?  They  get  I 
Lootgert  into  coort  and  stand  him  up 
befure  a gang  lv  young  raporthers  an’ 
the  likes  iv  thlm  to  make,  pitchers  iv 
him.  Thin  they  summon  a jury-composed 
iv  poor,  tired,  sleepy  expressmen  an’ ! 
tailors  an'  clerks.  Thin  they  call  in 
a profissor  from  a colledge.  'i’rofis- 
sor.'  says  th’  lawyer  f'r  th'  State,  ‘I  put  it 
_ ao  ye,  if  a wooden  vat  360  feet  long, 

1 wenty-eight  feet  deep  an’  sivinty-five 
leet  wide  an'  if  three  hundhred  pounds 
iv  caustic  soda  boiled,  jan’  if  \ 

\ he  leg  iv  a guinea  Rig  an’ | 
Won  said  yestherday  about  bicar- 1 
honate  lv  soda,  an'  if  it  washes 
)np  an’  washes  over  an’  the  slimy, 
slippery  stuff  an’  if  a false  tooth  or  a 
lock  iv  hair  or  a jawbone  or  a golf 
ball  across  the  cellar  eleven  feet  nine 
j,lehes— that  Is  two  inches  this  way 
an’  five  gallons  that?’  T agree  with 
ye  entirely,’  says  the  profissor.  T made 
labTatory  experiments  In  an'  ir’n  basin 
with  bicoloride  iv  goold  which  I will 
call  soup  stock  an'  coal  tar  which  I 
will  call  ir’n  filings.  I mixed  th’  two 
over  a hot  fire  an’  left  in  a cool  place 
■to  harden.  I thin  packed  it  in  ice. 
which  I will  call  glue  an’  rock  salt, 
-which  I will  call  fried  eggs,  an’  ob- 
tained a dark,  queer  solution  that  is  a 
cure  f'r  freckles,  which  I will  call 
antimony  or  doughnuts  or  anything  I| 
blamed  please.’ 

“ ‘But,’  says  th’  lawyer  f’r  th'  State 
‘measuring  th’  vat  with  gas — an’  I lave 
it  to  ye  whether  this  is  not  th’  on'y 
fair  test— an’  supposing  that  two  feet 
acrost  is  akel  to  tin  feet  sideways,  an' 
supposing  that  a thick  green  an’  hard 
substance,  an’  I daresay  it  wud,  an 
supposing  you  may.  takin'  into  account 
th’  measurements,  12  be  eight,  th'  vat 
bein’  wound  with  twine  six  inches 
fr’m  th’  handle  and  a rub  of  th’  green, 
thin  ar’re  not  human  teeth  often  found 
in  counthry  sausage?'  Tn  th'  winter,’ 
says  th'  profissor.  'But  th’  sisymoid 
bene  is  sometimes  seen  in  th’  foot, 
sometimes  worn  as  a watchcharm.  I 
took  two  sisymoid  bones,  which  I will 
call  poker  dice,  an’  shook  thim  together 
in  a cyclinder,  which  I will  call  Fido, 
pcored  in  a can  of  milk,  which  I will 
call  gum  arable,  took  two  pounds  iv 
rough-on-rats,  which  I rayfuse  to  call, 
but.  th  raysult  is  th'  same.’  Question 
be  th*  coort:  ’Different?’  Answer: 

'Yis.'  Th’  coort:  ‘Th’  same?’  Be  Mis- 
'ther  McEwen:  ‘Whose  bones?’  An- 

swer: ’Yis.’  Be  Misther  Vincent:  ‘Will 
ye  go  to  th’  dlvvle?’  Answer:  ’It  dis- 
solves  th’  hair.’ 

"Now,  what  1 want  to  know  is  where 
th’  jury  gets  off." 

S isji  r ( is . % 7 - 

"Will  you  have  a cigar,  Einstein?  ’ 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

We  quoted  yesterday  the  opinion  of 
Mortimer  Collins  concerning  newspa- 
pers and  the  public.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  by  him  in  a little  essay, 
"Praed’s  Country,”  and  it  followed  this 
statement:  "Praed  and  his  brilliant 

rival  Macaulay  were  coadjutors  in 
■Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine,  one  ot 
■the  numerous  periodicals  that  are  too 
clever  to  last.”  Today  we  quote  from 
Bishop  Horne:  "The  follies,  vices,  and 
consequent  miseries  of  multitudes,  dis- 
played In  a newspaper,  are  so  many 
admonitions  and  warnings  so  many 
beacons,  continually  burning  to  turi 
others  from  the  rocks  on  wh.ch  they 
have  been  shipwrecked.  What  caution 
likely  to  be  more  effectual  against  gam- 
bling and  profligacy  than  th®  mo"™£’ ‘ 
relation  of  an  execution,  or  the  fate of 
a desperate  suicide?  What  finer  lecture 
on  the  necessity  of  economy  than  an 
auction  of  estates,  houses,  and  furn.- 
ture?  ‘Talk  they  of  morals?’  There  is 
no  need  of  Hutcheson,  Smith,  or  Pa'ey. 
Only  take  a newspaper,  and  consider 
it  wellt  read  it,  and  it  will  instruct 

thee.” 

You  see  there  are  clergymen  who 
realize  that  arson,  fte,t’ 
murder,  suicide,  are  something  mate 
than  dictionary  words;' that  they 

i out  boldly  in  the  patchwork  nfe.  that 

I they  should  be  reported  and  discussc  , 
that  even  from  the  details  lessons  n ay 
be  learned.  Only  last  Sunday  we  ea 
a Clergyman  of  ability,  a man  of  views 
'and  reading,  denounce  newspapers  th 
do  pot  dismiss  a crime  with “ ’ 

His  denunciation  approached 

He  said  in  effect,  "Why  do  our  news-, 
publish  columns  about  a mur 

o,  -•Tvsr.: 

human  beings? 

The  newspape-  do  record  charitable, 
noble  deeds  whenever  they  cccur.  Does 
an  engineer  die  at  his  post.  Is  a 
sailor  snatched  from  the  raging  sea. 
Ia  there  philanthropic  action  or  oner- 
ous, intelligent  bequest?  The  report  of 
heroism  or  charity  is  as  full  as  pow  - 
ble,  and  seldom  are  such  deeds  passed 
without  editorial  comment. 


urder  has  interested  mankind  ever 
ce  Cain  slew  Abel,  fathers  of  the 
church  Investigated  painfully  and  at 
length  the  manner  In  which  the  mur- 
der was  committed.  "'Some  declare  It 
was  with  a stone.  Others  that  Cain 
tore  Abel  to  pieces  with  his  teeth, 
Hebraeorum  nonnulll  tradunt  eum 
fulsse  morslbus  ft  Cain  dtlaceratum. 
Jthers,  that  he  fell’d  him  with  the  jaw- 
K>ne  of  an  ass,  and  thus  Painters  have 
represented  this  catastrophe.  Others 
that  he  murthored  him  with  a pltch- 
'olk.  St.  Chrysostom  declares  "twas  a 
word;  St.  Irenaeus  a scythe,  and 
G'rudentius,  a kind  of  hedging  bill." 
/ou  will  find  other  like  matter  In  the 
Dictionary  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle. 
“Some  think,  Abel  at  first  defended 
himself  bravely,  and  got  the  better  of 
his  brother;  that  he  threw  him,  and 
did  not  hurt  him,  but  that  Cain  rose 
up  and  killed  him.” 


Eutychlus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
% (firms  that  Cain  and  Abel  quarreled 
K*out  a woman,  Azrun. 


ain  was  not  one  of  "the  most  de- 
luded human  beings”.  On  the  con- 
^ry,  he  belonged  to  the  first  family 


his  period. 


R. 

The  Rev.  S.  L.  Gerould  of  Hollis, 
: H.,  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
•vs:  "You  ask  If  there  is  any  other 
iwn  than  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  the 
nil  of  the  leading  church  is  still  rung 
free  times  daily.  From  time  imme- 
■orial  it  has  been  the  custom  in  this 
wn  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  Congre- 
tional  Church  at  6 A.  M.  In  summer 
Ind  7 A.  M.  In  winter,  at  12  M.  and 
P.  M.  At  the  annual  town  meeting 
e ringing  of  the  bell  is  auctioned 
ft  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  bell,  by 
‘ e way,  belongs  to  the  town,  the 
ousc  having  been  built  by  the  town 
l 1804.  In  1849  the  Ecclesiastical  So- 
lety  purchased  the  audience  room, 
le  vestry  and  right  of  way  through 
,e  vestibule;  the  town  owns  the  re- 
ainder,  which  includes  a town  hall  In 
f e rear  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
a vestibule,  belfry  and  bell.” 


C.  G.  H.  writes  In  answer  to  tbe 

.me  question:  “Yes.  Newburyport, 

.ass.,  where  an  eccentric  character 
ndowed’  the  ringing  of  the  "Old  South' 
where  Whttefield’s  bones  are  shown 
nder  the  pulpit)  bell  every  evening  at 

or  thereabouts  as  a memorial  to  his 
' vife.  Nightly  the  bell  clangs  for  10 
f nlnutes,  and  strangers  ask  where  the 
I Are  is  or  whatever  may  be  up.” 

D.  L.  M.  contributes  this  paragraph: 
VI  see  that  N.  B.  W.  writes  to  the 

Jlournal  bemoaning  the  departure  of  the 
Siivallows  ‘about  Sept.  V and  says  ‘the 
Us!  c-*  .time  of  leaving  for  swallows  is 
/ 18.’  I think  that  statement 

jg-.ty  strong  evidence  that  your 
i c(iondent  had  taken  one  'swallow' 
1 t,ich.  If  he  is  not  a sufficiently 
J ,te  observer  of  the  habits  of 
r -o  know  that  the  swallows  make 
I , jh  earlier  departure  from  New 
W jid  than  the  date  he  names,  let 
i,j^  nsult  the  works  of  any  authority 
~-l^.ural  history  and  get  lnforma- 
l 1 He  may  learn,  too,  that  the 
rlHfS  may  be  found  here  sometimes 
,en'  in  winter.” 


/7  ‘J  1 


J There  was  never  a greater  uniformity  of 
body  and  mind  than  our  own  King  Richard 
,the  Third,  for  in  both  he  was  equally  de- 
formed. He  was  low  of  stature,  crook- 
backed,  hook-shouldered,  splay-footed,  gog- 
gle-eyed, his  face  small  and  round,  his 
complexion  swarthy,  and  his  left  arm  with- 
ered from  his  birth.  Born,  says  Trussel,  a 
monster  In  nature,  with  all  his  teeth,  hair 
on  his  head,  and  nails  on  hi3  fingers  and 
toes.  Those  vices  which  in  other  men  are 
passions,  in  him  were  habits.  His  cruelty 
was  not  casual,  but  natural;  and  the  truth 
of  his  mind  was  only  lying  and  falsehood. 

Such  is  the  pleasing  description  given 
by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wanley  in  "The 
Wonders  of  the  Little  World.”  How 
the  reverend  gentleman  would  have  : 
rolled  his  eyes  if  he  had  been  told  that 
the  tyrant  was  in  truth  a comely  man  j 
of  ingratiating  manners,  the  very  one 
to  serve  as  President  of  a charitable 
society  or  as  Chairman  of  a reception 
committee. 

There  was  once  an  idea  that  a scoun- 
drel could  not  look  you  In  the  eye.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  accomplished  vil- 
lain will  stare  a good  man  out  of  coun- 
tenance. The  most  depraved  man  we 
ever  knew  had  mild  blue  eyes  set  In 
a cherubic  face.  There  are  persons 
with  eyes  like  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
Wash-leather  faces  that  are  viewed  sus- 
piciously by  Uncle  Amos,  who  has  read 
of  Hungry  Joe;  but  the  man  that  sells 
the  gold  brick  to  him  has  the  facial 
, outfit  of  the  philanthropist. 


A horrid  crime  is  committed.  The 
•portrait  of  the  criminal  appears  in  the 
newspaper  the  next  day.  You  hear  the 
^comment,  “Well,  he  looks  as  though 
he  were  capable  of  anything”.  The 
.newspaper  is  not  a flatterer,  it  is  often 
the  rival  of  the  amateur  photographer; 
nd  thus  the  prisoner  is  handicapped  at 
he  very  start. 


-Vow,  ns  a matter  of  fact,  ruffians'  are 
often  apparently  genial  or  timid  gen- 
tlemen. or  they  possess  an  extraor- 
dinary charm.  There  was  Walnewrlght, 
for  Instance,  the  poisoner,  who  wrote 
delightfully  over  the  signature  of  Janus 
Weathercock,  and  was  deicrlbed  lov- 
ingly by  De  Qulncey.  They  say  that 
Eugene  Aram  was  loath  to  step  upon 
a worm.  Auguste  Valllont.  the  bomb 
thrower,  was  a shy,  sensitive  creature 
who  sang  very  sweetly.  Henry,  an- 
other bomb-thrower,  was  devoted  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  spiritualism 
was  his  fad.  Caserlo  Santo,  who 
stabbed  Carnot,  had  a fascinating 
smile  in  speaking. 

Or  do  you  think  that  women  are  re- 
pelled by  the  ferociously  ugly?  The 
Duchess  who  was  enamored  of  the 
Man  Who  Laughs  has  many  sisters  In 

wn‘i,life‘  ,Rl>n'embpr  the  b°ast  of  John 
, likes.  Maglnn  knew  the  world  when 
lie  sang  of  the  lady  of  Leith  who  fell 
in  love  with  an  Irishman: 

One  Of  his  eyes  was  bottle-green, 

And  the  other  eye  was  out.  my  dear- 
And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  legs 
Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear 
O the  great  big  Irishman, 

The  rattling,  battling  Irishman- 
The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  stagger- 
ing, leathering  swash  of  an  Irishman. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a singular- 
ly repulsive  musician  in  this  city  He 
\vas  ugly  and  unclean,  faithless  and 
dissolute.  Yet  when  he  left  the  town 
he  was  mourned  sincerely  by  good  and 
gentle  women. 

“For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
Lnton  League  Club  expelled  a member 
at  Its  recent  monthly  meeting.”  The 
Club  has  been  lucky.  There  are  few 
clubs  which  have  not  at  one  time  or 
another  considered  seriously  the  advis- 
ability of  electing  an  Ejection  Commit- 
tee. 


Much  of  the  evidence  in  the  Luet- 
gert  trial  reminds  us  of  the  definition 
of  expert  testimony:  "An  argument 

under  oath.” 

And  after  this  Handel  and  Haydn 
row  is  all  over  the  members  in  De- 
cember will  sing  more  or  less  sweetly 
"Peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 

Rodin,  the  French  sculptor,  has  fin- 
ished the  cast  of  a monument  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  for  the  Pantheon.  “The 
poet,  enveloped  in  flowing  robes,  is 
represented  ascending  his  pedestal, 
while  Iris,  floating  over  his  head,  points 
out  the  way,  and  sea  nymphs  wave 
their  welcome.”  The  French  are  still 
faithful  to  the  Ancients.  In  Victor 
Hugo’s  case  a convict,  a devil-fish 
and  a nymph  of  the  pavement  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose. 

There  are  persons  who  are  greedy  for 
facts.  To  comfort  them  we  state  that  ; 
Paris  consumes  yearly  more  than  5,000,-  ’ 
000  head  of  game,  according  to  the  Daily 
Messenger  of  Paris.  This  includes  270,000 
hares,  1,975,000  larks,  472,000  partridges 
12.000  deer,  224,000  quail,  175,000  thrushes 
and  blackbirds,  85,000  pheasants,  38,000 
woodcock,  11,000  snipe  and  5,600  crake. 
No  notice  is  here  taken  of  game  that  is 
smuggled  into  the  city. 

WRIT  IN  WATER. 

Boston  has  encouraged  astrologers 
for  many  years,  and,  indeed,  there 
are  physicians  here  ivho  cast  horo- 
scopes before  prescribing  for  throats 
and  livers.  There  are  clairvoyants 
and  other  amiable  witches  who  ply 
a thriving  business  in  our  town. 
And  now  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  le&ru  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
given  Bostonians  to  know  their 
future  by  water.  We  have  a bydro- 
mancer  among  us. 

In  ancient  times  reputed  witches 
were  put  to  the  water  ordeal;  if  they 
sank  they  were  innocent,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  them  they  were 
drowned;  if  they  floated,  they  were 
held  guilty,  and  fire  did  that  which 
water  refused  to  do.  There  were 

some  singularly  gifted  persons  who 
had  a double  pupil  in  one  eye,  and 
in  the  other  the  figure  of  a horse; 
such  would  not  sink  in  water,  even 
if  weighed  down  with  clothes.  But 
all  this  has  little  to  do  with  hydro- 
mancy,  not  so  much,  in  fact,  as  has 
the  old  fashion  of  water-casting  de- 
nounced years  ago  by  an  old  statute 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
alluded  to  by  the  amusing  Speed  in 
the  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.” 

Now  hydromancy,  or  liydroscopy, 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Persians.  However  this  may  be,  the 
practices  have  been  widely  known 
for  generations.  Thus  the  gypsy 
girls  of  Transylvania  boil  water  on 
Easter  morning,  to  make  out  the 


names  of  tbcTF  fSfure  husbands  in 
he  hubbies.  And  we  And  maidens 
In  Cornwall  visiting  Guivnl  Well  to 
[ say  theso  words: 

Water,  water,  tell  me  trulv 
| the  man  I love  duly 

I '1,n,the  ear,h  or  under  the  sod, 

Sick  or  well— in  the  name  of  Clod? 

J.f  ‘,heKK,an  ls  wel1-  lhe  Quiet  water 

"ill  bubble  as  a pot;  If  sick,  the 
wafer  will  be  foul;  if  dead,  It  will 
neither  bubble,  boil,  nor  alter  color 
or  motion. 

There  are  muny  uses  to  which  hy- 
dromancy may  bo  put.  if  you  s„s_ 
pect  persons  of  theft,  write  their 
names  on  pebbles  and  throw  them 
into  water;  the  name  of  the  thief 
will  not  lie  effaced.  We  call  the 
attention  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Back  j 
Bay  to  this  simple  experiment.  You 
may  use  for  other  investigations  a 
vase  full  of  water  and  a ring  hung 
by  a thread;  the  ring  must  strike  the 
side  of  the  vase  a certain  number  of 
times.  Or  throw  three  little  stones 
successively  and  at  short  intervals 
I into  still  water;  you  may  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  circles  and  their 
Intersection.  Or,  like  the  Sicilians 
you  will  watch  the  agitations  of  the 
waves  of  the  sen.  Or  the  color  of 
the  water  will  forecast  I he  future. 

Or  pronounce  certain  words  over  a 
cup  or  glass;  the  water  will  leap 
over  the  side  or  remain  tranquil.  Or 
throw  a drop  of  oil  inio  a basin  of 
(water;  you  will  see,  as  in  a mirror, 
that  which  you  desire  to  know. 
jThis  last  seems  to  be  a less  vague, 
jmorc  satisfactory  proceeding;  of 
(course  only  the  best  oil  should  be 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  salads.  And 
we  may  fitly  remark  that  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  the  hydromantic  in- 
dustry should  be  an  additional  in- 
centive to  the  city  government  to 
look  sharply  after  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply. 

C sat  with  the  warm,  kind  Summer, 

In  the  glimmering,  misty  air, 

There  passed  me  the  brown  September, 

With  draggle'd  black  leaves  in  her  hair. 

The  Summer  clasped  and  kissed  me. 

Lingered,  then  strayed  apart— 

And  I found  him  dead  in  September's  day 
With  draggled  black  leaves  on  his  heart.  i 

Now,  Miss  Anne  Throop  has  written  ( 
longer  poems  than  this,  but  no  one 
of  them  appeals  to  us  so  directly  as 
do  the  two  verses  quoted  above.  It’s 
a singular  little  pamphlet— her  “Whis- 
perings of  a Wind-Harp,”  published 
vaguely  in  New  York;  there  are  26 
iPages,  three  of  which  are  devoted  to 
a "Leitmotiv”  by  Mr.  Sadaltichi  Hart- 
mann. "Once  upon  a time,  near  the 
Internecine  sea,  there  was  perched 
upon  white  naked  rocks  a dark  castle 
of  the  Decadence”— you  recognize  the 
Hartmannian  manner.  The  lady  of 
dhis  castle  had  two  gowns;  she  would 
be  dressed  either  “in  the  monotonous 
nuances  of  Northern  twilights,”  or 
“in  the  melancholy  color  of  fading 
sunsets.” 


Mr.  Hartmann,  as  you  know,  is  of 
Japanese  and  German  parentage.  This 
accounts  in  a measure  for  his  prose, 
which  is  accentuated  a little  by  a 
pose.  A still  stranger  mixture  of  blood  j 
Is  Hungarian  and  Irish.  We  have  a 
friend  who  is  thus  spurred  to  dazzling 
and  rhythmic  prose  and  sky-scraping 
flights  of  imagination.  He  said  to  us 
last  spring:  "I  am  40  years  old.  So 

far  I have  used  Hungarian  blood. 
When  I am  50  I propose  to  honor  my 
Irish  grandmother.  I shall  then  be- 
gin to  drink  whisky.” 

We  gladly  pass  over  the  preface  of 
Mr.  Hartmann — although  we  recognize 
the  "orchidaceous”  charm  of  certain 
iphrases — to  acknowledge  the  indisputa- 
ble fancy  of  Miss  Throop.  If  we  are 
not  sadly  mistaken,  she  once  acted 
here  in  a play  by  Ibsen,  and  we 
are  under  the  Impression  that  Worces- 
ter was  her  home.  Surely  is  there  power 
In  "The  Strange  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,” 
“The  Great  Gray  Rock  and  the  Sea,” 
but  the  verses  at  the  head  of  this  col- 
umn are  franker,  more  direct. 


b'T?"  "The  Haunted  tjhUace,”  ' "To 
i-Itflfen,"  or  "Annubel  Lee"? 

”S  ■ blend  tbe  turrets  nnd  shadows  th-re 

Tim#  all  seem  pendulous  In  ulr, 

• White  from  u proud  tower  in  the  town 

Death  looks  gigantically  down." 

And  yet  there  was  for  years  In  Cam-  I 
bridge  dispute  as  to  whether  Foe  ' 
should  be  called  a poet.  And  there  were 
highly  respectable  professors  who  really  ' 
believed  that  "Ulalume”  was  bosh. 

Miss  Throop's  pamphlet  reminds  us 
that  she  proposes  to  publish  soon  a 
little  volume  entitled  “The  Jronways  of 
Manhattan  and  Other  New  York 
/Poems."  We  await  It  with  curiosity, 
lor  her  Individuality  Is  pronounced; 
.slit-  thinks  in  her  own  way;  she  sees  I 
things  that  are  not  seen  by  many  of  ! 
us,  and  she  has  her  own  manner  of  ^ 
expression. 

Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  ls  71  years  old.  ' 
Air.  B.  J.  Lang  Is  nearly  58.  ' Would  It 
not  be  wise  tor  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
to  compromise  on  a younger  man? 

They  were  talking  about  the  Handel 
nnd  Haydn  at  the  Porphyry.  "Yes.” 
said  Mr.  Otto  Langerfeldt.  the  painter 
' I well  remember  a delightful  evening 
when  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  played  tbe  piano, 
Or.  Langmaid  sang  and  I played  the 
violin.”  ’You  should  have  all  sung  'Auld 
Lar.g  Syne,'  said  one.  "And  what  a 
p ly  that  Andrew  Lang  could  not  have 
written  the  criticism,”  added  another. 

And  W.  H.  K.  adds:  “75  years  ago 
the  town  of  Eastport,  Maine,  pur- 
chased a bell,  toward  which  there  were 
some  private  subscriptions,  placed  it  in 
the  belfry  of  the  First  Congregational 
Meeting  House  and  instituted  the  eus-  i 
tom  of  ringing  it  every  morning,  noon 
and  at  9 o’clock  P.  M.,  a practice  which 
that  city  still  continues." 

The  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  tells  of  ! 
an  episode  of  passion,  which  reached  its  I 
( Umax  in  a house  in  the  Rue  Morand  1 
For  a long  time  an  Italian  workman  1 
named  Corenta  had  been  living  with  a j 
woman  for  whom  he  had  a passionate 
affection.  Recently  this  woman  died, 
and  the  shock  of  her  death  unseated 
1 he  man  s reason.  He  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  he  could  make  her  eat 
she  would  return  to  life.  He  therefor© 
Silled  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  with  food, 
pushing  some  down  the  throat  He 
next  imagined  that  this  had  caused  the 
return  to  life  of  his  beloved,  and  seizing 
ithe  body  in  his  arms  he  dragged  it  into 
a wild  dance  round  the  room  with  him 
and  broke  into  maniacal  song.  Through 
the  open  window  the  noise  reached  the 
neighbors,  who  saw  a man  dancing 
with  a corpse.  They  were  powerless 
<o  stop  him,  as  the  maniac  had  se- 
curely barricaded  himself  in  the  room 
and  for  an  hour  the  spectacle  continued.’ 

Jt  required  the  united  efforts  of  eight 
policemen  to  put  a stop  to  it  and  take 
the  Junatic  away. 


It  is  not  the  long  poem,  men  and 
brethren.  The  restless  persons,  male 
and  female  after  their  kind,  who  are 
constantly  at  work  on  lists  of  “the  ten 
greatest”  this-or-that,  say  "The  Ra- 
ven,” when  Poe  is  mentioned.  But 
does  any  one  of  critical  faculty  main- 
tain seriously  that  "The  Raven”  is  to 
pe  named  in  the  same,  breath  with 
'Dream-Land, ” "The  Valley  of  Un- 
it,” “The  City  in  the  Sea,”  "Isra- 


THE  HUMAN  NATURE  CLUB. 

There  is  in  Chicago  a Human  Na- 
ture Club.  Its  purpose  is  not  socio- 
logical investigation  or  evasion  of 
any  Sunday  law.  It  holds  “matri- 
monial picnics.”  It  held  one  a few 
nights  ago.  Coelebs  in  search  of  a 
wife  was  asked  to  attend,  and  he  re- 
sponded to  the  number  of  sixty. 
Only  forty  girls  answered  the  invi- 
tation by  their  presence.  Jur 
Massachusetts  women  must  envy 
the  opportunity  of  their  Western 
sisters. 

There  was  no  meretricious  allure- 
ment of  dress  to  deceive  and  subse- 
quently disappoint.  The  aspirants 
were  clad  in  bicycle  suits.  Neither 
the  fat  nor  the  lean  were  favored. 
There  was  a noble  impartiality. 
The  picnic  was  at  Jackson  Park. 
The  High  Priest  commanded  silence. 

“Let  reason  reign,  Cupid  has  had 
his  day.  Let  calm  deliberation,  not 
passionate  impulse,  choose  your 
future  wives.” 

An  applicant  rose.  “This  man,” 
said  the  inspecting  Triest,  “is  slight 
and  nervous;  a man  of  excitable 
temperament.  He  is  a man  of  strong 
passions,  of  quick  impulse.  His  life 
companion  should  be  such  a woman 
in  general  appearance  as  this”— and 
the  Priest  beckoned  to  a young  miss 
with  dimples  and  golden  hair;  “yes; 
just  such  a woman  is  the  one  for  the 
doctor.  Her  every  characteristic  is 
the  absolute  opposite  of  his.  They 
will  be  happy  if  they  submit  to  the 
decree  of  this  court  and  marry.” 

Four  other  couples  were  declared 
congenial  or  rather  just  suited  io 


«• 


each  other  In  consequence  of  the 

^ on  of  stronsly  opposing*  ohat* 
acterlstics.  It  would  1*5  Interesting 
. to  know  the  after  lives  of  these 
| couples  so  scientifically  mated.  Not 
that  the  Idea  Is  original  to  Chicago. 

I There  were  similar  picnics  In  Paris 
■ about  a century  ago,  and  the  idea 
itself  is  much  older.  For  there  has 
alwavs  been  more  or  less  attention 

I We  know  by  the  daily  papers  that 
' men  and  women  advertise  for  life- 
j companions,  and  there  are  journals 
published  in  good  faith  here  and  m 
Europe  for  the  promotion  and  nr- 
l rangement  of  marriage.  The  Chi- 
| cago  plan  has  its  advantages.  There 
1 isno  temptation  of  mere  propinquity, 
i x0  parent,  interested  or  prejudiced, 
advises,  urges:  an  impartial,  scien- 
! (iflc  oracle  declares  fitness  or  unfit- 
1 ness,  and  guarantees  happiness. 

Whether  action  could  he  brought 
I against  him  by  the  disappointed  is  a 
i question  that  may  yet  engage  the  nt- 
j tention  of  Chicago  lawyers  who  have 
(already  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  procuring  of  divorce. 


' tide?  TfmTis  simpTy  another  proof 
; that  the  bulk  of  literary  and  artistic 
| men  In  Taris  do  not  accept  the  Re- 
j public.  Front  Balzac  down,  few  bc- 
! lieve  that  art  can  flourish  in  a re- 
| i public.  There  are  exceptions,  not- 
1 able  exceptions.  But  it  Is  the 
| fashion  for  the  majority  of  those 
| who  regard  life  only  as  an  oppor- 
| tuuity  for  coining  a phrase  or  dis- 
1 | covering  a new  rhythm  or  a new 
| shade  of  color,  to  speak  eontemptu- 
; ' ously  of  the  citizen.  Fortunately 

I for  France,  fortunately  for  the 

I I world,  the  mass  of  her  people  value 
! more  enduring  things,  nor  are  they 
\ inclined  to  hold  license  and  liberty 
, as  synonomous  terms. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Boston  Symphony  Con- 
certs for  1897-1898. 

Programs  and  Soloists  of 
the  Coming  Season. 


the  paradoxical  citizen. 


Mr.Remy  de  Gourmont  contributes 
to  the  August  number  of  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France  a biting  article,  en- 
titled “The  Paradox  of  the  Citizen.” 
I.isten  to  the  opening  paragraph: 
“The  citizen  is  a variety  of  Man;  a 
variety  either  degenerate  or  prim- 
itive, he  is  to  man  that  which  the 
gutter  cat  is  to  the  wild  cat.  More- 
over, he  is  an  animal  esteemed  and 
well-known;  wise  men  have  chosen 
him  as  the  subject  for  patient  in- 
vestigation, which  they  describe  as 
sociological.  Like  all  beautiful  and 
nobly  useless  creations.  Sociology  is 
the  invention  of  a man  of  genius,  i 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.” 

According  to  Mr.  de  Gourmont,  cit- 
izens are  used  in  sacrifices  to  the 
family,  the  country  and  society.  The 
males  are  sacrificed  in  the  greater1 
number;  it  is  only  in  times  of  strikes 
or  revolutions  that  citizenesses  are 
offered  on  the  altar.  With  the  word 1 
“Duty"  the  citizen,  an  admirable 
creature,  is  made  to  dance,  as  a bear 
to  the  sound  of  a musette.  The  poor 
animal  who  receives  blows  for  wages 
when  he  does  not  dance  in  time  is  an 
eternal  debtor.  Death  does  not  ex- 
tinguish this  debt;  the  son  inherits 
it  from  his  father.  “The  fundamen- 
tal character  of  the  citizen,  then,  is 
devotion,  resignation,  stupidity.  He 
exercises  these  qualities  chiefly  as  a 
reproducing  animal,  an  electoral  an- 
imal, a taxable  animal.”  He  follows 
a flag  without  knowing  why;  he  pa- 
rades before  rulers,  massacres  ne- 
groes, protects  Turks.  Alas!  the  son 
is  not  always  the  equal  of  his  father. 
He  listens  to  bad  advice.  The  manu- 
• facture  of  the  citizen  would  be  cotn- 
: promised  if  he  were  less  docile  and 


N ovelties  at  the  Kneisel  Concerts 
—Harvard  and  Music. 


*ctoral  animal  he  is  not  de- 
t»tlene::s.  lie  distinguishes 
in  “opportuniste”  and  a 
'lie  word  “Liberty”  makes 
like  a lost  dog.  “At  the 
Ijo  is  to  be  left  alone  In  the 
of  his  will,  he  weeps,  be 
Is  mother  the  Republic,  to 
r the  State.”  In  order  to 
be  laws,  he  pays  the  1m- 
?rvants;  he  becomes  a tax- 
al;  be  contributes  willingly 
who  protect  him  against 
Money  he  loves  above 
g;  yet  he  throws  It  almost 
into  the  great  chest,  proud, 
that  If  he  pays  nine  sous 
nd  of  sugar,  six  sous  go  to 
•.  “Gentle  animal,  respect- 
mal,  stupid  and  resigned, 
ev.  If  you  should  revolt. 


For  16  consecutive  seasons  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  given  to  the 
people  of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood 
two  series  oi  public  rehearsals  and  con- 
certs which  will  compare  favorably 
with  similar  series  in  the  whole  musi- 
cal world.  There  has  been  a total  of 
800  performances  in  Boston,  which 
have  been  of  an  extraordinarily  high 
order  of  merit.  The  personnel  of  the 
orchestra  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  this  result,  and  this  personnel,  as 
may  well  be  Imagined,  has  been  practi- 
cally unchanged  during  the  past  10 
years.  The  best  artists  in  Europe  and 
America  have  been  secured  for  this 
organization.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  an  established  reputation 
in  leading  foreign  cities.  No  conductor 
has  returned  to  Europe,  prejudiced  by 
his  sojourn  here;  on  the  contrary  the 
direction  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra has  been  a distinct  and  crown- 
ing honor  to  Mr.'  Henschel,  Mr.  Ger- 
icke  and  Mr.  Nikisch,  the  predecessors 
of  Mr.  Paur.  The  glory  of  such  an  or- 
ganization does  not  belong  entiely  to 
Boston.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  Cam- 
i bridge,  Providence  share  in  the  enjoy- 
I ment  ’of  listening  to  this  admirable 
body  of  musicians.  Do  you  deem  this 
I an  idle  boast?  See  the  newspaper  re- 
views of  concerts  given  in  these  cities, 
notably  in  New  York. 

This  orchestra  is  as  much  of  a Boston 
institution  as  the  Common,  the  Public 
Library,  the  Art  Museum.  It  is  a most 
potent  factor  in  the  intellectual  ensem- 
ble that  distinguishes  this  city. 

* * * 

The  seventeenth  season  promises  to  be 
of  even  greater  interest  than  those 
that  have  preceded. 

The  following  symphonies  will  be 
given : i 

Beethoven— Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  three 
movements  of  the  9th. 

Berlioz— Symphonie  fantastlque 

Mrs.  Beach— Gaelic. 

Brahms — Nos.  2,  3. 

Dvorak — No.  5. 

Haydn — No.  7. 

Liszt— Faust. 

Mendelssohn— No.  Z. 

Mozart— G minor. 

Paine— Spring. 

Raff— Im  Walde. 

Schumann— Nos.  1.  4. 

Tschalkowsky— Nos.  6,  *. 


The  programs  of  tlie  first  four  con- 
certs will  be  as  follows: 

I. — OCT.  IB.  16. 

Academic  overture BeflSwen 

symphony  No.  7 ““""""i  chabrier 

Poeme  lyriq^"":. G]\~Sr 

II. — OCT.  22,  23. 

f-ter  FesKval. 

ftahan  Caprice  Tschalkowsky 

III. — OCT.  29,  30. 

••Thus  Spake  Zarathusthra”....^.....^ 

Invitation  tothe  ' Dance .'  .'Weber-Weineani^r 
IV.— NOV.  B.  6. 

Symphony  No.  7 

Overture  Leonore  No.  2 Beethoven 

* * * 

The  list  of  soloists  is  a striking  one: 
Melba,  Mrs.  Henschel,  Mrs.  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  Mrs.  Titus,  Miss  Olive  Mead, 
Messrs.  Rosenthal,  Joseffy,  Siloti,  Mac- 
Dowell,  Bispham,  Kneisel,  Loeffler, 
Adamowski.  Schnitzler,  Schroeder,  . 
Schulz. 

Mrs.  Titus  is  a soprano  of  Boston;  | 
Miss  Mead  is  a-  violinist  who  has  stud- 
ied here. 

Alexander  Siloti  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pianists  in  Europe.  He  was 
born  Oct.  10.  1863,  at  Charkow,  South 
Russia.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory from  1875  to  1881  under  Swer- 
eff,  Nicolas  Rubinstein.  Tschaikowsky 
and  Hubert;  from  ’83  to  ’86  under  Liszt. 
He  made  his  dfebut  in  1880  at  Moscow  in 
' a concert  given  by  the  Music  Society. 
His  appearance  in  1883  at  Leipsic  in  a 
concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler  Versamm- 
lung  provoked  stormy  applause.  Since 
then  he  has  given  concerts  throughout 
Europe. 

* ”’  * 

The  sales  of  season  tickets  will  be 
bv  auction,  and  will  be  held  at  Music 
Ball  during  the  week  beginning  Sept. 
27.  Although  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  keep  the  concerts  up  to  the 
modern  standard,  the  prices  of  tickets 
will  be  the  same  as  before,  $12  and 
$7  00  for  the  series  of  public  rehearsals 
and  for  the  series  of  concerts,  accost- 
ing to  the  location  of  seats.  The  $12 
season  tickets  for  the  public  rehearsals 
i will  be  sold  at  auction  in  Music.  Hall, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  27;  the  $7  50  tickets 
I for  rehearsals  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28,  the 
$12  tickets  for  the  Saturday  evening 
concerts  on  Thursday,  Sept.  30,  and  the 
$7  50  tickets  for  the  concerts  on  Friday, 
Oct  1 The  sales  will  begin  each  day 
at  10  A.  M„  and  will  be  conducted  by 
Auctioneer  Jackson.  Bids  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  seats  in.  their  regular  order 
only  and  no  more  than  four  seats  will 
be  sold  on  one  bid.  A very  important 
detail  is  that  the  premium  bid  will  be 
on  each  ticket.  Tickets  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  hall,  and  must  be  paid  for 
as  soon  as  bought,  or  they  will  be  re- 

S°The  seats  open  to  competition  will  be 
shown  on  a large  diagram  and  will  be 
marked  off  as  soon  as  sold. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  eight 
concerts  in  Association  Hall  this  sea- 
son The  first  will  be  given  Monday 
evening,  Oct.  25.  The  sale  will  begin 
Oct  18.  Among  the®  novelties  to  be 
produced  in  the  coule  of  the  season 
are  a trio  for  piano,  violin  and  cello 
bv  Cfisar  Franck,  op.  1 in  F sharp 
minor;  Tschaikowsky’ s third  string 
miartet  in  F major;  concerto  for 
violin,  piano  and  string  quartet  by 
Chausson;  Brahms’s  second  .clarinet  so- 
nata in  E flat,  and  Russian  vocal  quar- 
tets bv  Henschel.  Other  works  to  be 
performed  are  Beethoven’s  A minor 
quartet,  op.  132,  C minor  quartet,  op. 
59,  No.  3,  and  op.  95;  string  quartets  by 
Mozart,  Haydn  and  Smetana;  Brahm  s 
C minor  quartet.  Chamber  music  for 
wind  Instruments  with  and  without 
strings  will  be  performed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  wind  players  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  the 
soloists  who  will  appear  at  these  con- 
certs are  Mrs.  SzumoWska,  Mrs.  Hope- 
ktrk  Mrs.  Henschel,  Messrs.  Rosenthal, 
Tnseffv  Pourtau  and  Proctor. 

J Theykneisel  Quartet  will  give  this 
season  8 concerts  in  New  York,  5 in 
Philadelphia,  5 at  Princeton  University, 


I who  take  the-course  and’ invited  guests. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Rosenthal  will  play  here  at  least  four 
times. 

Arthur  Nikisch  spent  the  summer  at 
Ostend. 

Miss  Alice  Esty  is  studying  the  role 
of  Isolde. 

Lady  Halle  proposes  to  visit  America 
next  year. 

Victoria  has  presented  Miss  Janotha 
with  a jubilee  medal. 

Eugen  d’ Albert  is  said  to  be  at  work 
on  a "popular’’  opera. 

Elsa  Kutscherra,  a Wagnerphone,  has 
married  Maximilian  Denys  of  Brussels. 

Mrs.  Polak  von  Eisner,  a sister  of 
Litta,  is  living  in  Brussels.  She,  to,  is 
a singer. 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  announces  a series 
of  song  recitals,  to  be  given  at  Steinert 
Hall.  The  date  for  the  first  is  Tues- 
day evening,  Nov.  2. 

The  soloists  for  the  eight  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
this  season  will  be  Ysaye  Pugno,  Mar- 
teau,  Gerardy,  Nordica,  Plancon. 

De  Wolf  Hopper’s  coming  engage- 
ment at  the  Tremont  Theatre  will  be 
opened  by  a revival  of  “El  Capitan,” 
which  was  such  a success  here  last 
season. 

Manclnelli  is  at  work  with  Mozzuc- 
cato  on  an  opera.  His  "Hero  and  Le- 
ander,”  given  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
1896  as  an  oratorio,  will  be  sung  in  Italy 
this  season. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Glover,  who  was  one  of 
the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  conduct- 
ors, composed  a comic  opera,  entitled 
“Regina,  B.  A.,”  which  was  produced 
at  Birmingham  on  Bank  Holiday. 

A monograph  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  by  Heinrich 
Reiman,  will  be  published  the  end  of 
September.  It  will  contain  numerous 
illustrations,  fac-similes  and  por- 
traits. 

Melourgia,  a mixed  vocal  singing  so- 
ciety, Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell,  conductor, 
will  begin  rehearsals  for  the  season, 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  7.  There  are 
a 'few  vacancies  for  singers.  The  so- 
ciety will  give  three  concerts  this  sea- 
son. 

Adele  Ritchie  has  made  a hit  in  Lon- 
don in  “The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,” 
opera,  the  music  of  which  is  highly 
praised,  while  the  book  is  “roasted.” 
D’Oyly  Carte  has  been  scored  for 
threatening  to  bring  Lillian  Russell  to 
London. 

The  editor  of  a Russian  paper 
asked  Count  Tolstoi  his  opinion  about 
Wagner.  “Wagner,”  Tolstoi  replied, 
“is  a decadent  who  replaces  imagina- 
tion and  inspiration  With  scientific 
tricks.  For  my  part,  I prefer  a sim- 
ple, popular  air  to  Wagnerian  music.” 
The  business  interests  of  the  Savoy 
Theatre  have  been  turned  into  a limit- 
ed company.  The  policy  of  the  house 
will  be  essentially  the  same  as  here- 
tofore, and  Mr.  d’Oyly  Carte,  Mrs. 
d’Oyly  Carte  and  their  son  will  be 
joint  managers.  Mr.  Carte  will  retire, 
for  some  time  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  his  son  will  act  in  his  stead. 

Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater”  will  be  sung 
at  St.  James's  Church,  Harrison  Ave- 
nue tonight.  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  will 
conduct  the  performance.  The  rest  of 
the  program  includes  Mr.  Rotoli’s 
“Salve  Regina,”  an  "O  Salutaris,”  by 
Wagner  and  Ett’s  “Tantum  Ego.”  The 
choir  will  be  made  up  of  a quartet  and 
a chorus  of  60  voices.  The  service  will 
begin  at  7.30. 

Although  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  a ro- 
mantic opera  by  Leoni,  produced  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  London,  Sept. 
4,  is  “built  upon  legitimate  and  reason- 
able ideals,”  and  "is  an  attempt  to  brush 
on  one  side  all  the  stupidity,  the  vul- 
garity, the  inaneness,  and  the  vague 
nonsense  of  the  musical  farce,  the 
thing  proved  absolutely  unstimulating 
and  in  one  or  two  central  and  unim- 
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ore  laws,  and  J 
bow  can  von, 
o receive  your  ‘ 

this  bitter  ar- 


• * 

These  overtures,  symphonic  poems  j 
and  miscellaneous  pieces  will  be  played:  , 

Auber — Overtures  to  "Part  du  Dlable,"  and 
“Domino  Nolr.” 

Bach— Pastorale.  _ , „ 

Berlioz — Overture,  “Roman  Carnival.  ,, 

Three  scenes  from  "Damnation  of  I'aust. 

Bizet— Suite  “L’Arlesienne.” 

Brahms — Academic  overture,  serenade. 

, Beethoven — Overtures  “Leonore  No.  z, 
“Dumont,”  “Fldelio.”  ,, 

i Chabrler— Entr'acte  from  Gwendoline. 

1 Dvorak— “Carnival”  overture. 

I Grieg — Two  Norwegian  melodies. 

| Liszt— Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

MacDowell— Symphonic  poem. 

I Mendelssohn— Overtures Calm  Sea  and 

Prosperous  Voyage”  and  ’ Ruy  Bias. 

Me • •erbeer— Overture  "Stnjensee. 

Mozart— Overtures  "Magic  Flute  and 

1 "Marriage  of  Figaro.”  „ 

1 Rub! r stein — Ballet  music,  pie  Demon. 

| Salnt-Saens— "Omphalc’s  Spinning  Wheel. 

Hrn^tanad— Symphonic  Poem. 

, Carnival.  M 

! TBchalkownky— "Francesca  n a Kimini, 
i "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

1 W>ber Overture,  "Euryantne. 

Weber- Welngartncr— “Invitation  to  the 

i T’  Arid  there  will  be  several  pieces  by 
Wagner,  as  well  a s pieces  by  Volkmann, 
Reinecke,  Kern,  and  others. 

• * * 

The  novelties  announced  will  be  by  j 
Chabrler,  Glazounoff,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff.  Richard  Strauss,  Humperdinck 
and  Salnt-Saens,  Tschaikowsky. 


portant  passages.^pven^  silly,”  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette 


5 in  Baltimore,  4 in  Washington,  and  9 
in  Cambridge.  The  club  will  give  10 
concerts  in  the  West  next  month.  The  1 
first  will  be  at  Chicago  Oct.  1. 

. * . 

The  chamber  concerts,  under  theiau- 
splces  of  Harvard  University,  win  he 
given  In  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
this  season,  Tuesday  evenings,  Oct.  19, 
Nov.  2,  30,  Dec.  7,  Jan.  U,  Feb.  1,  March 
8,  29,  April  12,  26.  They  will  be  open  l 
to  all  members  of  the  university  and 
to  the  public.  They  will  be  suple- 
mentary  to  a course  of  lectures  given 
to  students  by  Prof.  John  K.  Paine 
on  the  “Chamber  Music  of  Beethoven” 
and  other  modern  masters.  (Music,  8). 
Among  the  performers  will  be  the  Knei- 
sel  Quartet  (at  8 concerts),  the  Adam- 
•owskl  Quartet,  Mrs.  Szumowska,  Rafael 
Joseffy,  Carl  Baermann  and  Messrs.  I 
Jacquet,  Sauter,  Pourtau,  Lttke,  Hacke- 
bartn,  Each,  Schulz,  Keller  and  others. 

The  programs  will  be  chosen  to  repre- 
sent most  of  the  forms  of  modern 
chamber  music:  the  piano  sonata,  piano  i 
and  violin  sonata,  piano  quintet,  piano  | 
septet,  Btrlng  quartet,  quintet,  septet, 
octet.  Pieces  by  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Chadwick,  Chopin,  Dvorak,  Foote  (quin- 
tet for  piano  and  strings,  first  time), 
Grieg,  Haydn,  Hummel,  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Tschal- 
kowskv  and  others  will  be  played.  The 
program  of  the  first  concert,  Oct.  19,  at 
7.45,  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  wiil  lnoludo 
Haydn’s  string  quartet,  cp.  76,  In  G 
major;  Mozart’s  quartet  In  C major; 
and  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E flat  major, 
op.  74.  . 

All  business  communications  should 
! be  addressed  to  Mr.  Fred.  R.  Comet, 
Music  Hall,  Boston. 

Season  tickets,  with  reserved  seats, 

| price  $7,  will  ho  for  sale  at  the  Unlver- 
| alty  Bookstore,  Cambridge,  Saturday 
morning,  Oct.  9,  at  8 o’clock.  A limited 
] number  of  seats  has  been  reserved  for 
l officers  nf  *he  university,  the  students 


x-a.1  Hl,i  “Dramatic  proba- 

bility is  altogether  cast  to  the  winds.  It 
is  not  written  badly  * * but  it  suf- 
fers from  a fatal  mediocrity.  The  music 
again  has  a certain  fluency  and  charm.  I 
But  It  is  obvious,  and  contains  far  too  i 
much  of  that  terrible  characteristic 
which  Mr.  Archer  once  described  as 
the  quality  which  made  music  attrac- 
tive to  him.  and  by  which  a man  can 
alwavs  guess  the  second  phrase  or  a 
passage,  when  the  first  phrase  is  given 
to  him.”  | 

Mr.  Ffrangcon -Davies,  since  his  re- 
i turn  from  America,  has  taken  up  more 
than  ever  the  reciting  of  poems  like 
"The  Tost  Soul,  "Lorraine,  Lorraine 
I Lorree”  and  others,  to  the  accompani- 
ment  of  music.  Mr.  Stanley  Hawley, 
who  has  achieved  considerable  fame 
I in  England  for  his  settings  of  these 
1 poems  is  about  xo  accompany  ± . 

j Davies  on  a tour  in  the  Provinces,  i 
I when  the  latter  part  of  the  program 
! will  be  devoted  to  two  of  tfyise  ts  A??,  I 
tions.  The  superb  vocal  equipment  that 
Mr.  Ffrangcon- Davies  possesses— the  1 
power  to  color  his  work  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  text  and  the 
telligence  he  evinces  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion5 of  these  masterpieces  of  English 
verse — has  enabled  him  £o  make  a sen-  , 
sation  in  reading  them.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  If  he  went  to  America  and. 
gave  a series  of  recitals— when  these 
poems  would  largely  figure  In  the  pro- 
gram-taking the  composer  with  him. 
Musical  Courier. 

Miss  Julia  Perlroth,  a violinist  of  high 
local  repute  and  a beauty  of  natural  , 
celebrity  killed  herself  in  Budapest 
early  in  the  month,  after  a career  full 
Of  tragedies.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a royal  official,  and  studied  for.  tt”'f I 
rert  despite  the  protests  of  her 

parents  She  made  her  d6but  five  years 
ago  and  at  once  her  pictures  were  sent 
broadcast  over  Continental  Europe, 
spreading:  her  reputation  for  beauty  to 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  cities,  where 
her  art  remained  long  unknown.  For 
two  years  Miss  Perlroth  was  successful , 
on  the  stage.  Then  she  fell  in  love  with 
an  Hungarian  Baron,  retired,  and  lived 
with  him.  When  he  tired  of  her  she  re- 
sumed her  playing  In  public,  but  not 
with  artists  of  her  class.  She  appeared. 
In  music  halls.  Two  years  ago  a yolun- 
teer  private,  who  was  studying  ..n  the 
Vienna  Fnlverslty,  shot  himself  lor  love 
of  her.  Six  months  later  a Cashier  of  a* 
Vienna  bank  embezzled  S2Q.00 


;er  Jewelry.  Whl/fTsho  cast  him  oft  h« 

drowned  himself  In  the  Danube.  Seven 
months  passed,  and  u Second  Lieuten- 
ant In  a Magyar  regiment  In  the  Hun- 
garian capital  shot  himself  dead  in  a 
caf£  chantant.  where  she  was  playing. 
She  had  refused  to  marry  him.  He  had 
been  burled  but  eight  weeks  when  a 
volunteer  private  In  Gratz  took  his  ltfo 
because  she  rebuffed  him  repeatedly. 
Next  she  herself  fell  In  love  with  a 
broker  In  Budapest,  and  after  a tem- 
pestuous Intimacy  or  ten  days  opened 
a vein  In  her  wrist.  The  broker  thought 
she  was  about  to  die,  and  so  opened  a 
vein  in  his  wrist,  but  they  both  re- 
covered. A rich  Viennese  was  her  next 
friend.  He  supported  her  In  style  in 
Vienna  while  she  played  first  violin  in 
a female  orchestra.  She  had  about 
everything  that  the  first  violin  in  a 
Vienna  orchestra  could  not  afford  to 
buy — diamonds,  a house,  carriage  and 
pair,  and  so  on— and  achieved  wlde- 
spiead  notoriety  by  her  magnificence 
of  attire  and  her  beauty.  When  her 
engagement  In  Vienna  closed  she  and 
I her  rich  friend  went  to  Budapest  for 
an  outing.  , There  she  was  overcome  by 
1 her  weariness  of  a misspent  life.  She 
shot  herself  in  her  room,  and  her  Vien- 
nese friend  found  her  dead  body  when 
he  returned  from  a jeweler’s  to  whom 
he  had  gone  on  an  erand  for  her.— — 
New  York  Sun. 
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Cork  a Piece  of  cork  cut  Into  a cylindrical 
er  tapering  form,  used  as  a stopper  for  a 
bottle,  cask,  etc.;  also  transf.  a similar 
Stopper  made  of  some  other  substance. 

Mrs.  Odoherty,  when  asked  if  She 
would  take  water  with  her  gin,  was 

nHodCh?.®^  f°.r  a minute’  She  then  re- 
plied, Havn  t I trouble  enough *"  We 
are  all  born  to  trouble.  Let  us  begin 
the  week  by  listening  to  a story  told 
by  the  Intelligent  Foreigner. 


I’ll  drTva  the  cork  Ihf5'ni?"0ot tie. 

"Help!”  shrieks  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"Stop  that,  or  I’ll  throw  a fork  at 

you!" 

"Mrs.  Johnson  Is  right.”  exclaims  the 
old  soldier,  "perfectly  right.  You  are 
making  fun  of  us.  Have  some  respect 
for  women.  Give  me  the  bottle  imme- 
diately." 

He  grabs  It. 

"You’ll  never  snatch  that  from  me." 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  "unless  you  break  my 

fingers." 

"How  pig-headed  he  is!"  exclaim  the 
guests,  who  arise  from  their  seats.  The 
bottle  disappears  up  to  Its  neck  under 
the  hands  that  swoop  down  to  clutch  It. 
The  less  ready  catch  hold  of  wrists. 
Spots  of  blood  fleck  fair  skin. 

"Well,  you  will  have  It  so,”  says  Mr. 
Johnson.  "All  right,  go  ahead.  You 
make  me  out  a brute.  Yet  I defy  you 
one  against  ten.  Look  out  for  an  ac- 
cident! Everyone  look  out  for  himself!" 

’j;he  guests,  beside  themselves,  refuse 
to  listen;  they  lose  prudence.  Eager  to 
do  something,  they  wish  an  ending 
which  will  bring  relief,  no  matter  how, 
and  they  leave  It  to  fate. 

But,  pulled  about  In  various  ways, 
the  bottle  of  champagne  resists  efforts 
that  counteract  each  other;  it  becomes 
motionless;  it  suffocates;  it  pushes  of 
it  own  accord.  The  cork  comes  out, 
like  a sigh  of  digestion;  it  lies  on  one 
side,  on  the  edge  of  the  neck,  and,  oh. 
so  lazily. 


THE  CORK. 

The  piggishly  inclined  have  grunted 
wlih  joy  at  the  slipping  down  of  deli- 
cate dishes  and  good  wines,  and  thev 
are  drunk  with  the  savors.  Animated 
faces  can  blush  no  more.  Cheeks  are  ripe 
Mouths  laugh  with  double  laughter 
and  women  follow  in  speech  the  men  as 
a'as,'heyt  *'ish  so.  And  now  the 
nost,  Mr.  Johnson,  seizes  a bottle  of 
champagne. 

“Ah  !” 

By  sharp  blowing  he  scatters  the  dust 
that  is  on  the  head  of  the  bottle. 
Everybody  watches  him. 

| He  removes  the  golden  cap. 

Everybody  becomes  serious. 

He  cuts  the  wires  which  fasten 
The  conversation  flags,  and  at  last 
leases. 

He  presses  his  thumb  on  the  nape  of 

tne  cork. 

“Look  out!” 

"I  see.”  says  Mrs.  Johnson,  "that 
you  are  beginning  your  nonsense.  Why 
ilon  t you  do  that  in  the  pantry?” 

Mr.  Johnson  does  not  even  make  a 
gesture  of  contempt.  He  employs  the 
traditional  pressure.  You  Would  think 
he  were  molding  a ballet  girl  in  elav 
He  does  nothing  thoughtlessly.  If  he 
sees  that  the  cork  has  budged  a little 
he  rests,  and  thus  makes  an  effect.  He 
taps  the  bottle  In  friendly  fashion  on 
its  belly  and  bottom.  At  times  he 
turns  it  like  a loaded  musket  toward 
the  charms  exposed  by  a low-cut  gown- 
but  he  immediately  reassures  the 
women : 

"Don’t  be  afraid;  I have  hold  of  it  ” 
"This  is  very  irritating."  says  Mrs. 
Johnson;  "take  a cork  screw  and  hurry 

11  "Take  a COrk  screw  to  uncork  a bottle 
’ °f  champagne!"  answers  Mr.  Johnson 
• dividing  his  words  into  syllables;  "in 
I the  course  of  my  long  life,  I have  heard 
Jot  extraordinary  things;  but  this  sur- 
£ passes  them  all,  I assure  you." 

Ho  looks  slily  at  his  guests. 

The  busts  drawn  back  form  together 
a large  bell-shaped  calyx.  Each  woman 
utters  an  original  cry.  Little  fingers 
are  buried  in  ears.  A plate  serves  as 
a fan.  One  man,  who  is  much  re- 
fp,fcte<J’  texpresses  admirably  the  com- 
^mon  embarrassment: 

“I  have  been  a * 


A NEW  EXHIBITION. 


— a soldier,”  he  99V. 
and  I do  not  fear  death.  Fire  a can- 
non. and  see  whether  I wince.  But  this 
unnerves  me!  It  is  more  than  I can 

boar.” 

"Yes,”  says  a physician  who  is  ac- 
customed to  painful  operations,  "it  is 
useless  to  put  us  to  further  torture  We 
have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  braverv 

Hurry  up!’’ 

Patience,  patience,"  answers  Mr 
ohnson  calmly.  "As  for  me.  I like  to 
see  nature  follow  its  course.  Besides  I 
‘an  assure  you  that  the  cork  is  comiiig. 
pt  |s  only  a matter  of  time,  and  after 
it  pops,  you  won’t  think  anything  about 

Although  he  is  regarded  as  a monster 
a frightful  wretch,  he  preserves  a se- 


V / He  arranS-es  anguish.  He 
I treats  the  cork  only  with  a steady 
stare.  Anxiety  reaches  its  limits.  You 
would  say  that  the  loaded  table,  yield- 
11  "?5.to  th°  presslnS  knees,  the  swollen 
abddmens,  the  rigid  arms,  would  ]eaD 
(I  up  to  the  ceiling.  P 

'I  should  like  to  smack  you,"  BaVs 
ifrs.  Johnson.  “You  exasperate  us  all 
someone  will  faint.  Give  tho  bottle  to 

■LSt°P  11,3 1."  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "or 


It  seems  to  be  the  custom  now  in 
Europe  .for  towns  both  great  and 
small  to  hold  singular  exhibitions. 
We  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  col- 
lection of  hats  that  draws  visitors 
to  Brussels.  There  is  a perhaps 
still  more  entertaining  show  in  Stutt- 
gart, the  little  town  that  Is  squat,  as 
at  the  bottom  of  a cup,  though  its 
people  prefer  to  allude  to  it  as  a 
gem  in  precious  setting. 

The  Stuttgart  exhibitiou  deals  with 
the  business  of  the  Inn  and  the  inn- 
keeper. The  literary  department  is 
said  to  be  a novelty;  it  includes  an 
international  collection  of  bills  of 
j fare,  gathered  in  all  lands  and  of 
1 all  periods.  The  feature  of  the 
"Menu  Exhibition”  is  a document  | 
dated  Faris,  Christmas,  1S70.  Thus 
it  runs:  Siege  bread,  horse  flesh 

soup,  dogmeat  cutlets,  Katzen  pfef* 
fer  (jugged  cat),  ass’s  flesh  a la 
sauce  Soubise,  ragoflt  of  rats  and 
mice  a la  Chinoise,  green  peas  pre- 
served, potatoes,  lettuce  aud  celery 
salad,  plum  pudding.  This  bill  be- 
longs to  a member  of  the  American 
Legation. 

The  United  States  knows  Hotel 
Keepers’  Congresses,  Hotel  Keep- 
ers’ Conferences,  and  Hotel  Keepers’ 
Reunions.  Would  it  not  be  an  excel- 
lent idea  to  have  an  exhibition  pat- 
terned after  the  one  at  Stuttgart? 
There  should  be  a literary  depart- 
ment, of  course,  with  essays  on  the 
origin  and  Introduction  of  the  word 
“Front,”  and  inquiries  into  bill-of- 
fare  French  as  distinguished  from 
French  of  Paris  and  Tours.  The  dis- 
play of  food-stuffs  should  be  classi- 
fied so  as  to  show  the  different  tastes 
of  guests  who  come  from  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  and  local 
fashion  could  be  studied  by  the 
appearance  of  the  same  stuffs 
cooked.  The  worship  paid  the  try- 


Eminent  students  of  sociology  might 
give  lectures  on  the  development  of 
the  hotel  clerk,  while  economists 
examined  tho  theory  and  practice 
of  tipping. 

The  picture  galle.ry  should  con- 
tain tile  portraits  of  celebrated  Inn- 
keepers, arranged  In  historical  or- 
der, from  the  Egyptian,  who  gave 
his  personal  attention  and  stood  by 
the  guest’s  chair,  to  tho  composite 
photograph  of  a syndicate.'  These 
are  only  hints  and  suggestions  for 
an  exhibition  that  would  throw  tho 
affair  at  Stuttgart  into  the  shade. 

)>  t ^ (-  <■ L l 7 

Yo?,  the  part  played  by  a second  In  a duel 
Is  indeed  a delicate  one.  He  can  sin  through 
excess  of  ^intelligence.  Martel,  the  client  of 
Kloi  (everyone  who  confides  his  interests 
whatever  they  may  be.  to  a business  mun  Is 
called  a client)  had  chosen  the  pistol.  He 
wished  to  kill  quickly  and  at  once,  without 
ceremony,  without  making;  the  futile  gestures 
that  render  sword-play  so  ridiculous.  On  the 
field  Eioi  saw  .hat  Martel  grew  pale.  There 
are  interesting  pallors;  but  that  of  Martel 
dishonored  Eloi;  it  was  not  so  much  a pallor 
as  a greenness.  Humiliated,  Kloi  whispered 
in  his  ear: 

"Idiot!  don’t  be  afraid.  The  pistols  are 
j loaded  with  corks." 

J lie  sombre  snows  on  Martel's-  face  melted 
immediately.  He  braced  himself,  turned  mad-  I 
cap,  face  to  the  danger,  breast  uncovered  i 
and  Elol  congratulated  himself  on  his  harm-  1 
less  strategem. 

At  the  word  "Fire!"  Martel,  whose  Hue  ! 
bearing  was  admired  by  everybody,  dis-  ' 
dained  to  pull  the  trigger.  He  lowered  his  ! 
pistol  to  his  thigh,  ar.d  brave,  even  to  the  ; 
point  of  insolence,  he  marched  toward  his 
foe,  tossing  his  head  like  a cockv  man  who 
knows  it  all. 

And  when  he  was  very  close  to  the  foe,  1 
Martel  -was  shot  in  the  neck  right  here,  see—  i 
put  your  finger  here. 


Miss  Couesdon  of  Paris,  who  for  a 
long;  time  has  been  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  Angel  Gabriel,  says  that  he 
has  not  spoken  to  her  for  a fortnight. 
This  is  not  surprising.  There  is  silence 
occasionally  in  Heaven,  or  Heaven 
would  not  exist.  See  chapter  viii.,  of 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  Tower  of 
London  is  that  It  is  haunted.  The 
ghost  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  seen  lately 
by  several  of  the  guards.  This  appari- 
tion is  said  to  foretell  the  death  of 
one  of  the  Royal  family. 


Was  Artemus  Ward  acquainted  with 
the  spectral  advantages  of  the  Tower 
when  he  visited  it? 

"You  have  no  Tower  in  America?"  said  a 
man  in  the  crowd,  who  had  somehow  de 
tected  my  denomination. 

Alas!  no,  ’ I ansered;  "we  boste  of  our 
enterprise  and  improvements,  and  yit  we 
are  devoid  of  a Tower.  America,  oh  mv  on- 
happy  country!  thou  hast  not  got  no  Tower! 
It's  a sweet  Boon.” 


ing  pan  should  not  be  ignored:  in- 
deed, this  favorite  instrument  of 
stomachic  torture  should  be  en- 
shrined In  a separate  temple.  There 
should  he  a portrait  of  the  gifted 
being  who  discovered  the  use  of 
soap-dishes  for  vegetables.  Tho  huge 
syringe  with  which  soup  is  served 
In  the  cheaper  boarding  houses  ot' 
New  York  would  amuse  foreign  vis- 
itors, and  our  own  coimtrymeu 
should  learn  the  Parisian  art  of  en- 
livening stale  fish  by  a piquant 
sauce.  The  original  form  of  tho 
machine  for  boning  turkey,  a ma- 
chine contrived,  according  to  John 
Phoenix,  by  Dr.  Tushmaker,  an  emi- 
nent dentist,  for  extracting  teeth  but 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  draw  out  the  human  skeleton, 
should  stand  by  tho  improved  knife- 
cleaner.  Lightning  calculators  should 
exhibit  on  blackboards  the  process 
by  which  bills  are  reckoned;  and 
there  should  be  diagrams  explaining 
the  difference  between  a hotel  day, 
a business  day  and  a day  of  leisure! 


4 Now  if  you  consult  John  H.  Ingram’s 
"Haunted  Homes  and  Family  Tradi- 
tions of  Great  Britain”— and  'we  know 
of  no  more  delightful  gift  to  the  sensi- 
tive young— you  will  find  that  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Lenthal  Swlfte,  Keeper  of  the 
Crown  Jewels,  in  October,  1817,  was  at 
supper  in  the  sitting  room  of  the  Jewel 
House,  said  to  be  the  "doleful  prison" 
-of  Anne  Boleyn.  "I  had  offered  a glass 
of  wine  and  water  to  my  wife,”  says 
Mr.  Swifte,  “when  on.  putting  It  to  her 
lips,  she  paused,  and  exclaimed,  ‘Good 
God!  what  is  that?’  I looked  up,  and 
saw  a cylindrical  figure,  like  a glass 
tube,  seemingly  about  the  thickness 
of  my  arm,  and  hovering  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  table;  its  contents  ap- 
peared to  bo  a dense  fluid,  white  and 
Jpale  azure,  like  to  the  gathering  of  a 
summer  cloud,  and  incessantly  ming- 
'ling  within  the  cylinder.  This  lasted 
about  two  minutes,  when  it  began  slow- 
ly to  move  before  my  sister-in-law; 
then,  following  the  oblong  shape  of  the 
table,  before  my  son  and  myself;  pass- 
\ behind  my  wife,  it  paused  for  a 
moment  over  her  right  shoulder.  In- 
stantly she  crouched  down,  and  with 
both  hands  covering  her  shoulder,  she 
shrieked  out,  ‘It  has  seized  me,’  I 
caught  up  my  chair,  struck  at  the  wain- 
scot  behind  her.”  And  In  this  room, 

I or  near  this  room,  sentries  at  night 
have  been  alarmed  by  a figure  like  a 
huge  bear.  But  the  ghost  of  poor, 
sweet  Anne  Boleyn  would  harm  no  one. 
’Twere  worth  a pilgrimage  to  see  her. 
Did  she  never  haunt  the  study  of  Mr. 
Froude,  who  pursued  her  after  the  axe 
had  kissed  her  dainty,  odorous  neck? 


Here  Is  another  instance  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disadvantages  of  a 
college  education. 

The  faithless  lover  Is  sometimes  loo 
precipitate  In  getting  off  with  the  old 
Jove  and  on  with  the  new,  but  this 
Icliargo  cannot  be  brought  against  a 
young  French  engineer  in  Paris  whose 
history  is  recorded  In  the  Temps,  He 
decided  to  marry,  and  not  to  marry 
the  lady  of  his  first  choice;  therefore 
he  took  precautions.  First  he  consulted 
the  police  magistrate  of  his  quarter,  M. 
Cornette.  "How  shall  I prevent  my 
discarded  love  from  killing  herself  or 
me?”  M.  Cornette,  the  magistrate,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  "Take  the  pow- 
der out  of  the  cartridges  of  Marie 
Louise's  revolver  and  tell  the  chemists 
to  sell  her  no  poison.  Aqua  dlstlllata  • 
ad  lib  suntenda:  but  no  vitriol,  no  mot-  I 
phia.”  The  engineer  acted  on  this  ad-  i 
vice  and  went  home  to  await  results,  j 
These  came  In  the  form  of  a letter: 
"At  the  hour  you  read  these  lines  I 
shall  be  dead — victim  to  the  poison  and 
ingratitude  of  man.— Marie  Louise.” 
Then  the  faithless  one  went  leisurely  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  found  a 
tragedy  pour  rire.  Marie  Louise  had 
tried  the  revolver,  but  it  ended  in  a 
deathless  snap;  she  had  drunk  poison, 
and  found  it  was  distilled  water.  At 
present  she  lives,  and  means  to  live. 
Moral:  when  the  next  vitriol  drama 

' occurs— eherchez  le  pharmacien. Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson  remarks,  “Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  is  an  intellectual  cad.  He 
wears  lace  on  his  wrists  and  legs,  and 
Jis  a puppy.”  But  it  seems  to  us’ that 
if  we  had  written  "The  Quest  of  the 
Golden  Girl"  we  could  endure  sucii 
| criticism. 

9^  is  > * $ 7 

Yes,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
him-1  People  stop  to  look.  They  understand 
ordinarily  only  the  things  that  tell  a story; 
and  now  they  do  tot  know  whether  they 
should  laugh  or  cry. 

A tall  servant  in  livery  holds  a little  old 
man  tightly  by  the  arm.  It  is  Ills  duly  to 
walk  with  him  correctly  for  an  hour  every 
evening. 

The  little  old  man  tries  to  get  away.  Ha 
wishes  to  touch  the  walls;  to  look  in  the 
shop  windows,  to  make  streaks  with  a wet 
linger  on  the  glass.  His  wrinkled  cheeks  are 
like  parchment  yellowed  by  the  years.  For  a 
long  time  his  body  has  been  rickety.  The 
white  of  each  eye  surrounds  a little  red 
lash;  the  color  of  his  hair  stopped  at  grey.  i 
Now  he  tugs  brusquely  at  the  servant  and 
tries  in  vain  to  make  hint  swerve;  and  now 
he  kicks  him,  or  bites  his  hand. 

The  servant  is  never  offended.  He  has  his 
orders,  and  walks  erect,  stiff,  straight  ahead 
in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 

At  last  the  little  old  man  seizes  suddenly 
a door-knob,  clings  to  it.  hangs  irom  it,  and 
utters  sharp  cries  from  a wasted  throat  and 
he  Chirps  childishly. 

The  genteel  servant  ur/hcoks  him  with  re- 
spectful care,  and  says  to  him  in  well-edu- 
cated tones,  determined  and  yet  suave: 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.  in  advance  but  I 
shall  say  at  home  that  Master  has  lioen  un- 
reasonable and  has  acted  like  a child  " 


■tt  was  on  Sept.  21,  1892,  that  Mr. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  bethought  him  of 
PSre  CSsarln  of  Bar-le-Duc,  who 
earned  an  honest  living  by  begging  in 
a refined  blackmailing  fashion.  For 
when  he  was  young,  the  cynical 
Cgsarin  went  to  college  with  the  wild 
youths  of  the  town;  and  when  they 
were  snug  citizens,  he  >vould  call  on 
them  and  say,  "Judge,  do  you  re- 
member that  scrape  you  got  into?”  or 
"Doctor,  what  became  of  that  body 
you  stole  when  you  were  a student?" 
And  thus  he  gained  money  for  silence.  I 


All  those  who  are  irritated  daily  bv 
unduly  athletic  persons  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Rod,  who  has  voiced 
their  complaint  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Debats.  The  lot  of  the  Anglo- 
Spartan  child  is  a hard  one,  for  he  lias 
never  known  the  joy  of  recreation  for 
iis  own  sake.  "Except,  perhaps,  in 
ir.eir  first  infancy,  when  they  have  i 
thrown  a ball  according  to  their  baby  I 
caprice,  tlie.se  unfortunates  have  never  I 
played  for  their  own  amusement,  and  1 
even  at  that  early  time  methodical 
professors  were  teaching  them  the 
lules  of  games  like  the  rudiments  of 
education.  Some,  no  doubt,  were  pun- 
ished for  having  allowed  their  atten- 
tion to  wander  during-  a match,  or 
whipped  for  having  missed  a ball." 
And  how  he  commiserates  the  lot  of 
the  professionals:  "I  have  read  the 
heart-rending  account  of  their  prepa- 
ration. Their  existence  is  only  one 
degree  lighter  than  that  of  the  jockey 
and  the  ballet  girl,  only  one  degree 
less  laborious,  less  abnormal.”  Mr 
Rod  concludes  by  speaking  in  behalf 
of  amateurs,  "who  dare  not  touch  a 
ball  or  racket  for  fear  of  showing 
their  inferiority.  « * * We  had  our' 
games  for  the  exercise  of  our  lancv 
and  our  liberty.  They  have  taken  tl,eSa  j 
away,  and  what  remains  to  us?" 


If  you  will  look  on  page  251  of  Jean 
le  linans  "Penses-tu-r6ussir!"  you 
will  hnd  a chapter  entitled  "Origin 
grandeur  and  decadence  of  an  essay  on 
< l<5o  de  Mdrode  considered  as  a popu- 
lar symbol."  This  is  the  essay  that! 
was  to  have  made  Valionges  famous  I 
the  famous  essay  that  many  a man  1 
has  never  finished.  Here  is  an  ex-  ’ 
tract:  'T  do  noL  know  whether  Margot  1 

vis  FzLtn’,th  When  she  says  that  it 
was  B£b6  who  stood  as  model  for  the 
lower  part  of  Faiguiiire's  celebrated 
statue— and  I don’t  care.  As  14  women 
have  sworn  to  me  that  they  were  the 
one  and  only  model  for  the  same 
sculptor’s  Diana,  I am  not  interested 
in  such  discussion.  If  C’I<?o  was  not 
t ie  model,  I am  sorry,  for  the  statue 
Ihe  Danse’  is  beautiful."  The  essay-. 


Md 


:st  c»'n»s  that  from  epoch  to  epoch 
there  must  he  a priestess  of  beauty, 
so  that  there  may  be  a popular  recog- 
nition. “Juliette  K Scantier  was  neces- 
sary. but  she  had  a 'salon,'  and  this 
displeases  nte.  It  m the  con- 

trary. delight  ViteT^to  Apd^lsJU  CMo» 
oe  M£rode  obliged,  tn  return  for  a 
governmental  subsidy,  to  display  her-  ] 

self  in  places  where  she  could  best 
| ntote  a select  assemblage  or  a crowd." 

w.hVs-  YUt.*  ,hat  the  beI1  of  the 

Li.ik  vurch,  New-  Bedford.  Is  rung 
| da  tit  at  T A.  M..  12  M„  9 P.  M.  c.  H.  W° 

writes:  Replying  to  a general  inquire 

01  yours  in  the  Journal  of  the  14th  I 
vt  ill  say  that  to  my  knowledge  the  oitr- 
PiTr  m ruug  in  Portsmouth  and 

Krnv.h  ‘ fr0m  the  Xorth 

thVroLi.  »hf,  f0rTer  place  «nd  from 
e "own  Hall  in  the  latter.  In  Clare- 
mont I have  noticed  that  almost  inva- 
• 11  tne  stree,s  are  deserted  at  <1 
nil  ‘j16  curfew  ia  rung,  it  being 
Provlf"?1  f°r  V1  t0  bp  at  home.  In 
1-  TV  ^jWn'.  iIass”  the  town  crier 
' reaned  with  all  its  other  oddities 

h^tdrbenWaan^  \u*  ringin^  » 

hand  bell  and  calling  sleepily  out." 

...  ^'sR'  Wrlt6S  that  in  Arlington, 
“V  custom  of  ringing  daily  a 
oh  bell  at  noon  and  at  night  has 
°hs>?rved  "ever  since  the  little  vil- 
fhJL  °ff  the  apron  strings  of 
r b ambridge  and  started  out  in 
- ---  world  for  herself.  * * * At  9 

I the  evenin°  'hose  sweet  tones 

! again  ring  out.  Those  in  the  town  who 
are  poetically  inclined  c^ll  it  'curfew" 
J®*be.rs  ca  l it— foolishness;  but  the  old  It 
est  Inhabitant  calls  it  good,  and  he  is  < 
neuher  poetical  nor  profane.  He  savs  } 
i da  ,Se,^  af°'  "hen  he  was  a boy.  he  f 
I aian  t like  It  so  well.  For  then  the  9 , 

1 ° cl°£k  be”  meant  something,  ah  thg  V* 
V t2e  V‘"age  — regulated  b^ 

j mle'ht  lT  Cr  h°W  s"'eet'  a young  mail 
I The  n 1 °n  S°me  ViIIagc  belle.  I quote 
j fV,e  I''.no  matter  how  near  poppin  , 

ben  rl'nTT  be  might  bp’  whence 
I h*r  T?as’  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  1 

! !L!nd  e°  h°™P’  and  the  object  of  his 
affection  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed'  Manv 

^fT1°drama  in  hfe  has  been  acted  h 

i ^at  "tt,P  villa^.  in  which  the  be  1 has  I 
' AUhm,  Ln!  part  °f  the  heavy  villain' 
ini  « *sSh  timeS  have  changed,  he  still 
Ukes  the  custom,  and  each  yeai^  in  Tow  ' 

1 ThV ."f  h*  ;*ealous!y  takes  upon  himself 

i for  thi/n™  mov‘ng  the  appropriation 
| ^r  this  noon  and  evening  bell."  M T 

1 in  Ipswich  the  bell  of  the 

urch  is  still  rung,  every  day 

' IuX“; and  every  evenlng  at  9 oviock 

1 custom  May  the  if°od  old 

J cas£°m  long  be  continued  there!” 

! adds-  “Ashby,  Mass.,  knows 
3 old  custom.  By  the  w-ay,  is  this 
practice  observed  in  any  Western  town 
tooay.  And  A.  S.  writes:  "The  Old 
south  tower  (Unitarian)  bell  in  the  i 
town  of  Nantucket,  is  regularly  rung  at 
7 A.  .1  12  Jr.  and  9 P.  M.,  and  has  been 
a time  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
>t  ack  to  the  contrary.  Nantucket 
has  also  for  years  had.  and  it  still 
has,  a public  crier.” 

I’TWASGOUNOB’S 

: Opening  Hour  of  Music 
at  Worcester, 


chestra  is  made  up  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony players.  The  program  book  Is 
[ by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Lancaster  of  the 
Worcester  Spy. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  de- 
termined this  year  to  produce  only  mod- 
ern choral  works.  Thus  we  lind  the 
composers  represented  are  Gounod.  H. 
W.  Parker,  Goring  Thomas.  Saint- 
Saens.  It  is  fitting  to  put  oft  discus- 
sion of  the  wisdom  or  the  mistake  of 
such  discrimination  to  the  end  of  the 
week. 

Saint-SaSns  asserted  the  other  day  in 


~TTie  ^oio  ^STfigers  were  wiTSTTmeanme  , 
Meredith.  Miss  Marguerite  Hall  Mrs 
Katherine  Bloodgood,  Mr.  George  Ham- 
lin,  Mr.  John  C.  Dempsey  and  Mr.  I 
Georg©  L.  Holmes.  The  honors  were  I 
borne  away  easily  by  Miss  Hall,  who  J 
showed  herself  in  an  unimportant  part 
the  true  artist  in  technic,  style  and 
unexaggerated  expression.  Mrs  Mere- 
dith. who  has  hardly  recovered  from 
falling  from  a bicycle,  made  a brave 
attempt,  but  her  voice  was  without 
charm  or  true  powder,  and  she  violated 
certain  rudimentary  principles  of  song 
Mrs.  Bloodgood  sang  discreetly,  though 
in  a pallid  manner,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
was  earnest  In  his  declamation  to  the 
point  of  boisterousness.  Mr.  Hamlin 
has  naturally  a good  voice.  His  enun- 
ciation is  imperfect,  and  he  was  handi- 


an  elaborate  review  of  Gounod’s  ca-  capped  by  a boresome  part.  Mr.  Demp- 
reer,  that  Gounod's  fame  as  a com-  sey  had  honorable  Intentions,  which 
poser  would  rest  finally  on  "The  Re-  2a?ie..olitl.<1l8aR?olnt'nSIy  "through  the 
demptlon  " "Mors  et  Vita  " and  the  small  .^Jrifere  was^^nlrou^^tt 
Cecilia  Mass.  Now  Saint-Safens  de-  after  “For  Thy  Love  as  a Father’’  and 
lights  in  paradox.  Was  he  In  earnest  "Unfold,  Ye  Portals." 
when  he  made  this  defiant  statement?!  Af  ..  _ . * * * 

Or  in  view  of  the  comparative  failure  at  C30  o'cClock?rthrorchestara  wilTp^ay 

ftf  his  rtwc  cncrnc  HIS  ho  foilros  nlooc.  TVf  a/'S/'.wrtUl’ « cfTTji.  . .y 


of  his  own  operas,  did  he  take  pleas 
ure  in  underrating  "Faust”  and 
“Romeo  and  Juliet"?  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  Hanslick  voicing  the  opin- 
ion of  German  critics  when  he  says 
that  “The  Redemption”  did  not  even 
redeem  Gounod. 

“Is  the  work  sacred?"  You  cannot 
say  of  it,  as  Rossini  said  of  his  own 
Stabat  Mater,  that  it  was  written 
mezzo  christiano;  for  Gounod  was  ter- 
ribly in  earnest  when  he  set  himself 
to  this  task.  And  here  we  recall  the 
statement  of  Thackeray — an  insular 


Macdowell’s  Indian  Suite"  and  Beet- 
hoven s overture  to  “Leonora’'  No.  3. 

Mr.  Kneisel  will  play  with  the  orches- 
tra Mr.  Strube's  violin  concerto  (first  I 
time),  and  the  composer  will  conduct. 
[Mrs  Bloodgood  will  sing:  an  aria  bv 
Bemberg:  and  the  solo  in  the  spinning1 
chorus  from  "The  Flying  Dutchman." 

aviii  sin&  an  from  Gou- 
nod s Ouppn  nf  Sliohn  »» 


AT 


WORCESTER. 


nod’s  "Queen  of  Sheba. 

Wednesday  evening  Mr.  H.  W.  Par- 
‘Hora  Novissima”  will  be  sung 
"Ll,th  these  solo  singers:  Mrs.  Gadskl 
Miss  Stem,  Mr.  Evan  Williams  and 
Mr.  Bispham.  Mr.  Parker  will  con- 

— — - | duot-  The  orchestra  will  play  a con- 

statement,  to  be  sure— that  one  of  the  by  Handel,  orchestrated  by  Bach- 

most  humorous  sights  in  this  world  is 
a praying  Frenchman. 

We  know  that  Gounod  in  his  early! 
years  thought  of  iaw»*iTeiiig  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  tire  devil.  In  Rome  he 
passed  hours  in  religious  ecstasy.  He 
joined  the  society  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist to  regenerate  mankind  through 
art.  He  entered  the  seminary.  His 
first  works  of  length  were  for  the 
Church.  In  February,  1846,  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  take  orders. 

Choruses  by  "the  abbfe  Gounod"  were 
published.  A Salve  Regina  bore  his 
portrait;  he  was  clothed  in  a cassock; 
there  was  a band  about  his  neck;  he 
was  closely  shaven,  and  his  hair  was 
nearly  cropped.  For  years  he  read  the 
works  of  the  Fathers.  Pfire  Didon 
marveled  at  his  theological  learning.  ( 

The  man  who  knew  Marguerite’s  cry 
of  passion  endeavored  to  convert  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  He  failed  dismally;  but 
"he  succeeded,"  says  a biographer,  "in 
making  the  divine  grace  fall  on  Emma 
Nevada.”  It  was  Pauline  Viardot  who 
persuaded  him  to  write  operas. 

His  countrymen  did  not  refrain  from 
mockery.  The  cynical  Heultoard  de- 
scribed Gounod  as  the  two-faced  Janus  j 

of  modern  days,  a hooded  pilgrim, 

way  to  Rome  to  beg  indulgence.  "He  Gad  ski  and  Bispham  in 

would  fain  have  tried  on  priestly  bands. 

* * * Where  would  his  monastic 
whim  have  landed  him?  I do  not  know. 

The  call  seems  to  me  rather  a faint 
one.  For  he  is  the  man  to  organize 
a cotillion  In  a cloister.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  imagine  him  at  la  Trappe.  At 
the  very  moment  of  pronouncing  the 
sacramental  ’Brother,  we  must  die!’ 
he  would  exclaim.  ‘Sister,  we  must 
danse!’  And  I am  very  respectful  In 
my  language  toward  the  sister.” 


Strube's  Concerto, 

Mr.  Kneisel’s  Tribute 
to  a Fellow  Artist. 


His  ^Redemption 
Sun#  Last  Night. 


D 


Now  the  alleged  worldly  touches  in 
"The  Redemption”  do  rot  disturb  me 
beyond  measure.  That  the  first  words 
given  to  Jesus  are  set  to  music  which  re- 
calls the  death  of  Valentine  is  a dis- 
quieting fact,  chtsfly  because  the  music 
in  the  latter  scene  Is  so  superior  to  any 
In  this  oratorio.  And  I make  bold  to 
say  that  the  death  scene  of  Valentine  is 
In  a large  sense  more  dramatically  re- 
ligious in  awakening  thoughts  of  sin, 
d;ath  and  the  judgment  than  all  the 
molasses  sentiment  and  theatrical  ef- 
fect of  fanfares  in  “The  Redemption.” 

Nor  should  the  oratorio  be  censured  be- 
cause there  are  hints  at  the  Funeral  f”14®  (?econd),  "Indian” MacDowell 

March  of  a Marionette.  For  this  same  , Spinning  Chorus". ■■■■■■■ Wagner 

march  is  as  religious  as  the  book  Ec-  SoI°  by  Mrs-  Bloodgood. 

cleslastes  is  religious.  Vanity,  vani-  The  interest  was  divided  between  the 
ty,  all  is  vanity.  And  what  is  Napo-  'performance  for  the  first  time  of  Mr. 

Icon  at  St.  Helena  but  a.  discarded  marl-  ^ ^ 

onette?  And  what  are  noble  dames  and  ~trube  s Violin  Concerto  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kings  of  the  earth  but  marionettes?  To  Dowell’s  Indian  suite.  To  be  sure  Mrs. 
all  alike— potentate  and  hod-carrier—  Bloodgood  sang  the  cheap  attempt  at 


ii 


Mora  Xovissima.” 


Philip 

Hale's 

Criticism* 


Worcester,  Sept. 
22.— The  program  of 
the  concert  given 
this  afternoon  by 
the  Worcester 
County  Musical  As- 
sociation in  Me- 
chanics' Hall  was 
as  follows: 

Overture,  “Leonora.  No.  3“ Beethoven 

"Lend  Me  Your  Aid” Gounod 

Mr.  Lavin. 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

(Ms.  first  time.)  Cadenza  by  Franz 
Kneisel  (conducted  by  the  composer).. 

G.  Strube 

Mr.  Kneisel. 

Aria,  “La  Mort  de  Jeanne  D’Arc’’.... 

Bemberg 

Mrs.  Bloodgood. 


I tion  or  tne-  worn,  me  nnaie — 

I !!“ae.r>,fr0n?  a want  of  decisive  rhythm 
and  the  solo  part  does  not  always  stand 
out  clearly  and  well-defined  against  the 
‘^eW,hat.  vague  and  colorless  back-  , 
ground  of  orchestral  accompaniment  I 
Nor  does  the  musical  thought  of  this 
wiuih  se„eJn  t0.  bl;  so  valuable  as  that  I 
characterizes  the  movements  I 
which  precede.  A second  hearing  might 
remove  these  impressions.  5 

tiJnhee„nrst  ™°vement,  a short  Introduc- 
ing f?  °'y,ed  .by  *n  allegro  non  troppo  1 
and  the  adagio,  and  frankly  beautiful 
First  of  all  this  music  is  honest;  it  Is 
effo  any  deliberate  straining  after 

5he  exPresp'°n  of  thought  is  fresh 
,yet  apparently  inevitable.  It  Is  the 
a.2la,1?  ,wh0  stnl  believes  that 
life  Is  worth  living,  who  realizes  tha  I 

Ts^ls0  of}lUnSl0ns'  Honesty,  mere  h^- 1 

esty,  is  often  as  unendurable  in  art  as 

isfneithi?  llf6’  bUJ  Mr'  Strube’s  honesty 
aSgTesslve  nor  irritating.  The 
meas,ures  are  charming  In  their 
freshness  and  simplicity.  The  themes 

axe  spontaneously,  not  laboriously^ 

’ and  although  there  are  abun- 
dant proofs  In  the  development  of  the 
S2KS? 8 tec,hnlcaI  skill,  you  do  not 
tn**?*  ,hlrD  P°sln&  as  a pedant,  or  eager 
to  display  school-learning.  The  tender^ 
ness  is  free  from  sentimentalism;  the 
power  Is  never  boisterous  or  attained  bv 

?h«nmnatff0rt'.  The  orchestratlon  Is  for 
the  most  part  varied  pleasingly  It  Is 
in  proportion;  it  is  Ingenious  without 
being  needlessly  fantastic.  Mr.  Kneisel  I 
played  the  solo  part  lovingly  and  with  I 
his  accustomed  maestria.  Mr.  Strube 
‘e<?  b: 13  colleagues  modestly  and  with 
effect.  The  production  of  such  a work 
^d?J  EUch  conditions  is  Indeed  a note- 
worthy event  in  the  history  of  the  Wor- 
cester  County  Musical  Association  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  concerto  will  be 
heard  at  no  distant  day  at  a Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall.  * mpnony 

Mr  MacDowell’s  ind’ian  Suite  has  been 
heard  in  Boston  as  well  as  New  York 
In  the  former  place  the  attending  ck^ 
?am?£ances  were  n°t  wholly  favorable 
for  the  proper  reception  of  the  work- 
for  Mrs.  Melba  sang  the  night  of  the  I 
performance,  and  the  suite  came  be- 
two  appearances  of  a star. 

To  many  who  are  accustomed  to  value 

ltv  the  dlsPlay  °f  personal- 

y in  gorgeous  operatic  or  concert 
gown  the  individuality  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell as  expressed  In  this  suite  was 
no  doubt  a stumbling  block.  And  some 
would  possibly  appreciate  the  music 
more  If  it  served  as  an  accentuation  of 
panoramic  life  on  the  plains  or  aecom- 
pamed  the  attack  on  the  Deadwood 
Coach  If  you  view  this  suite  simply  as 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  Indian  into 
music,  you  miss  the  force  and  beauty  of 
tne  music.  It  Is  music  of  suggestion 
rather  than  that  which  Is  ticketed  neat- 
ly and  arranged  conveniently  as  in  a 
well-kept  museum. 

As  an  extended  review  of  this  suite 
was  published  in  the  Journal  after  the 
performance  in  Boston.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary - now  to  speak  of  this  work  at 
length.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  leaving 
out  of  tile  question  all  ethnological 
musical  problems  which  are  so  dear  yy‘ 
some  of  my  brethren,  the  suite  mi3' 
be  regarded  as  in  many  respects  t 
most  individual  and  remarkable  orcht 
tral  work  that  has  yet  been  written  is' 
an  American. 


Mr.  Horatio  W.  Parker's  sumptuoi 
and  noble  "Hora  Novissima”  has  bee 
performed  twice  In  Boston  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn,  but  never  with  the 
aplomb,  discrimination  and  brilliance 
displayed  this  evening  by  the  Worces- 
ter chorus  under  his  direction.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  a spirit  of 
enthusiasm  took  hold  of  singers  and 
audience.  Seldom  have  I heard  small- 
er mixed  choruses  sing  with  more  ap- 
preciation of  the  Intention  of  a com- 
poser, never  have  I heard  so  large  a 
chorus  sing  as  well. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
performance,  so  far  as  the  chorus  or 
the  orchestra  Is  concerned,  was  abso- 
lutely flawless;  but  an  absolutely 
flawless  performance  might  well  re- 
mind one  of  the  face  of  Tennyson’s 
Maude  as  described  by  the  lover  who 
at  first  contented  himself  with  criticism. 

It  was  only  last  season  that  "Hora 
Novissima”  was  performed  in  Boston, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  performance 
| strengthened  the  opinion  formerly  held 
i that  the  work  has  strong  and  endur- 
! ing  qualities. 

Tonight  new  splendors,  new  beauties,  j 
were  revealed.  There  are  passages  that  | 


but  fn^con^ulIlon’-leal'Tod  J.dTem1^  llUenSlty  by  Bemberg  with  without' The  rhythm  ^ 

I)  J OIiC  CODCti lSlOi;  , ie«j.l  uOU  Hll**  KP  I»  ovnooforl  ttt O ^ ^ *.-u  T TVTnrlmv  cnp-p-oof  fVia  “Doao 


Amlience  Was  Xot  Over 
Large,  but  Applausive. 


His  commandments.  And  so  I find  ,®xPe°t-ed  warmth  and  breadth.  I say 
Gounod  mor^*  religious  In  the  familiar  unexpected”  because  on  former  oc- 
march  than  in  the  oratorio.  casions  she  has  seemed  to  rely  chiefly 

No.  the  chief  objection  to  "The  Re-  0n  the  Inherent  beauty  of  her  tones, 
demptlon"  is  that  it  is  singularly  and  ■R0~aii„a  „„„„  „ 

dismally  dull.  Think  of  the  endless  RecalI®“  this  afternoon,  she  sang  a 
stretches  of  dreary  recitative;  there,  is  sont»  by  Rubinstein  with  indistinct 
an  oasis  here  and  there,  an  oasis  of  enunciation.  Mr.  Lavin  was  applauded 

sentimental  ballad  or  comic  opera,  warmly,  but  I prefer  to  hear  him  again 

"The  Sanhedrim,”  for  instance,  is  before  r sneak  of  his  vocal  ahilitv 

frankly  operetta  music,  which  might  |Delore  1 speak  or  ms  vocal  ability. 

be  sutig  by  masqueraders  or  faithful  I * * * 

attendants  who  precede  the  tenor  with  j Mr.  Gustav  Strube,  the  composer.  Is 


Program  of  the  Concerts 
Yet  to  Come. 


cloak  and  sword.  Oh,  the  trivial  melo-  Iknown  favorably  to  the  Boston  public  i ously. 
dy.  Typical  of  the  Redeemer,  both,  by  ht3  ..Mald  of  Orleans”  overture  an*  And 


Morlaix  suggest  the  “Ocean  without  , 
shore,  where  time  shall  be  no  more;” 
there  are  passages  that  suggest  the  | 
awful  vision  seen  by  the  man  on  Pat-  1 
mos'  Isle  of  the  Throne,  and  the 
adoration  and  the  alleluias  of  the  blest' 
music  that  Is  like  unto  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  To  have  approached  the 
ancient  rhythm  lrr  its  verile  tenderness 
and  spiritual  contemplation  would 
have  been  an  honor  to  any  ambitious 
composer.  To  have  enlarged  the  beau- 
ty of  the  rhythm  Is  the  crown  of  re-  , 
ward  for  this  man  who  conquered  glori- 


fied and  Man!”  It  might  be  sung  to  tliei  by  hls  ‘"Mald  Or>eans”  overture  and 
eyebrow  of  a mlatroafs.  \a  symphony  which  have  been  played  at 

The  absurd  charge  has  been  brought  jlSymphony  concerts.  The  violin  con- 


Hale's 

Criticism. 


Worcester,  Sept. 
Philip  21.— The  Fortieth 

r Festival  of  the 

Worcester  County 
Musical  Association 
began  this  evening 
with  a performance 
of  Gounod's  "Re- 
demption." The  Board  of  Government 
this  season  Is  made  up  as  follows:  Mr. 
Charles  II.  Bent.  President;  Mr.  Daniel 
Downey,  Vice  President;  Mr.  Luther 
M.  Lovell,  Secretary;  Mr.  George  R. 
Bliss,  Treasurer;  Mr.  George  TV.  El- 
kins, Librarian.  The  conductor  Is  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  assistant  con- 
ductor Is  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel.  The  or- 


agalnst  “The  Redemption” 

: too  dramatic.  The  trouble  with  th 
work  Is  that  it  is  not  dramatic;  it  is 
not  even  melodramatic.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  march  to  Calvary.  I do  not 
say  that  such  a march  should  be  writ- 
ten; but  If  it  is  to  be  written  let  it  be 
demoniacally  blasphemous  in  expres- 
sion. The  chromatic  descending  wail  in 
the  quartet  and  chorus,  "Beside  the 
Cross  Remaining,"  is  one  of  the  very 
few  dramatic  strokes  that  make  an  in 
Htantaneous  Impression  and  likewise 
haunt  the  memory;  but  one  such 
stroke,  or  even  half  a dozen,  do  not 
make  a vital  oratorio. 


There  is  but  little  to  be  said  about 
the  performance.  The  chorus  sang  with 
far  more  attention  to  expression  than 
at  former  festivals;  indeed,  the  advance 
was  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
' attack  was  at  times  unsteady,  es- 
pec.ally  that  of  the  female  contingent; 
there  were  occasional  lapses  in  purily 
of  intonation,  and,  when  the  number 
of  singers  is  taken  Into  account,  the 
volume  of  tone  was;  disappointing. 


that  It  Isfjcerto  was  finished  Dec.  25,  1896.  It  Is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Kneisel,  who  wrote 
the  cadenza  for  it.  And  here  It  Is  meet 
and  fitting  to  call  attention  to  the  gra- 
cious act  of  Mr.  Kneisel  in  thus  being 
largely  Instrumental  In  bringing  this 
interesting  work  before  an  audience. 
To  memorize  a new  concerto,  to  embel- 
lish it  with  a cadenza,  to  excite  gen- 
eral Interest  In  the  production  is  much 
more  than  ordinary  complimentary  pat- 
ronage or  easy,  self-flattering  apprecia- 
tion. Mr.  Kneisel’s  good  deed  shines 
brightly  In  a naughty  musical  world. 
But  it  is  only  one  Instance  out  of  many 
where  this  most  accomplished  artist  has 
shown  practically  and  effectively  his 
regard  and  esteem  for  a brother  mu- 
sician. 

The  first  two  movements  of  the  con- 
certo are  connected  Inseparably;  and 


for  the  first  time  was  I present 
when  full  justice  was  done  to  the  solos, 
quartets  and  concerted  finale.  The  solo 
singers  were  Mrs.  Johanna  Gadskl,  Miss 
Gertrude  May  Stein,  Mr.  Evan  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  David  Bispham.  The 
last  named  was  suffering  from  a cold 
but  he  sang  the  “Spe  Modo  Vlvltur”’ 
with  characteristic  intelligence.  It 
would  be  Invidious  to  particularize  con- 
cerning the  others.  Each  contributed 
largely  to  the  Indisputably  great  suc- 


cess. Mrs.  Gadskl  sang  with  rare 
freshness  of  voice  and  purity  of  style. 
She  sang  with  the  skill  of  the  accom- 
plished musician  and  the  winning  mod- 
jesty  of  the  true  artist.  An  accom- 
plished singer  in  Wagnerian  opera,  she 
proved  tonight  that  she  Is  also  mistress 
of  bel  canto.  Miss  Stein  sang  her 
difficult  air  most  admirably,  and  Mr. 
Williams  displayed  exquisite  quality  of 
tone,  freedom  in  delivery,  appreciation 
of  the  text,  and  a majestic  breadth  In 
the  treatment  of  the  climax. 

Mr.  Parker  conducted  with  more  than 
ordinary  temperament  and  authority. 

The  large  audience  was  deeply  inter- 


t ......  csted  and  enthusiastic  in  applause.  It 

after  a first  hearing  I find  these  two.  was  indeed  a night  not  soon  to  be  for- 


movements  the  most  satisfactory  por- 1 p-otten. 


„.^.i  Handel’s  Con- 
Irto  Grosso  In  R minor,  orchestrated 
\ Bachrich.  which  was  well  played 
Elder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Knelsel. 

At  the  concert  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  2.30  o’clock,  Goring  Thomas  s The 
Swan  and  the  Skylark”  will  be  sung 
for  the  first  time  In  New  England,  with 
Mb's  Gillian  Blauvelt,  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall  Mr.  Evan  Williams  and  Mr.  John 
C - Denipsev  as  tho  solo  slngrors.  Mr. 
Toseffv  will  play  Brahms's  piano  con- 
certo "In  B flat.  No.  2.  and  Dvorak  s 
overture,  “Nature."  will  be  played. 

The  concert  Thursday  evening,  at  7.4o 
o'clock,  will  be  of  a miscellaneous  na- 
ture. The  orchestral  numbers  will  be  ! 
"Overture  to  Gwendoline.’  by  Chabrie r . 
the  preludes  to  Acts  2 and  3 
nlgsklnder,"  by  Humperdinck:  Wald- 

weben."  from  Wagner  s Siegfried.  _ 
and  the  Prelude  to  "Die  Melsterslnger. 
Mrs.  Gads kl  will  sing  Mlcael.Vs  air  from 
"Carre’  n”  and  with  Mr,  Bispham  a 
duet  from  "The  Flying  , 

Ml=s  Hall  will  sing  Berlioz  s Captive. 
Other  numbers  will  he  "Three  Cavalier 
Sengs,"  by  Stanford  (Mr.  B spham). 
.Walter’s  Trlze-seng  (Mr.  Lavin),  and 
ji  the  Quintet  and  the  Finale  from  Die 
\ Melsterslnger.” 


Philip  Hale. 


THE  PROPHETIC  LOTUS. 

There  Is  a magazine  in  Paris  do-  j 
oted  to  the  Interests  of  occultism. 

It  Is  entitled  the  Lotus  Bleu.  In  a 
late  number  It  published  a singular 
article,  entitled  “The  End  of  One 
Century  and  the  Beginning  of  An- 
other.” . 

It  appears  that  the  result  of  this 
changing  of  centuries  consists  es- 
sentially In  “the  liquidation  of  the 
collective  Karma  of  nations.”  Now 
Karma  has  been  defined  as  the  sum 
of  the  merits  and  the  demerits  which 
determine  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
future  of  a being.  Each  reaps  Lis 
karma  as  he  sows.  And  there  is  a 
Carina  for  nations;  for  the  world. 
Ve  are  now  approaching  the  change 
the  lesser  sub-cycle  of  Kali  Yuga, 
hlch  will  coincide  with  disturb- 
ices  that  will  take  place  exactly 
pril  12,  1899.  Already  there  are 
Symptoms  of  this  change.  Kali 

I'uga,  he  it  understood,  is  the  last  of 
he  four  periods  or  seasons  which 
ucceed  each  other  In  the  life  of  a 
universe,  solar  system  or  planet. 
The  duration  of  a terrestrial  Kali 
uga  is  432,000  years.  The  present 
le  began  3102  B.  C. 

According  to  the  Lotus  Bleu,  the 
riod  of  convulsion  is  at  hand.  The 
ldentlal  election  In  this  United 
ites  was  the  beginning.  There 
II  be  war  in  Europe,  and  crowns 
fill  be  tumbled  In  the  dust,  never  to 
e replaced.  “Everything  will  be 
jipset,  religions  included.”  Calm 
will  not  come  before  1916.  The  cycle 
<if  the  woman’s  rule  will  make  ample 
amends  for  previous  suffering.  But 
iiefore  that  cycle  dawns  there  will 
he  devastating  cyclones,  unseason- 
able seasons,  as  summers  without 
heat,  earthquakes,  inundations,  etc., 
etc.  The  Lotus  Bleu  adds:  “It  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  these 
previsions,  exact  as  they  may  he, 
represent  the  condensed  aspect  of 
things,  so  that,  whatever  may  hap- 
pen, we  submit  to  them,  as  a rule, 
>nly  one  by  one,  which  is  very  dif- 
erent  as  a sensation.” 

Nevertheless,  this  lucid  explana- 
lon  does  not  console  us.  Nor  do  the 
onorous  phrases  turn  us  from  the 
.■onviction  that  the  Lotus  Bleu  is  no 
more  exact  than  our  old  and  es- 
teemed friend,  the  Farmers’  Alma- 
nac. Years  ago  Nostradamus  wrore: 
“Famine,  plague,  war; 

The  secret  will  be  discovered;” 
and  where,  pray,  is  the  improve- 
ment on  this  oracle?  Jack  Bunsby 
is  an  Immortal  type.  Sometimes  he 
conducts  a literary  review,  some- 
times a government.  When  he 
takes  a pen  In  his  hand  he  Is  pe- 
culiarly Impressive,  and  when  he  as- 
sumes the  part  of  prophet  he  rises 
to  gigantic  stature. 


descends  to 
Injured  the  written  works  of  Josh  Bil- 
lings. _______ 

are  you  busy  Pat  I am  no<  I havo 
done  very  little  this  past  Sumer  I am 
sorry  to  hear  you  Say  So  have  you  no 
prospects  I have  good  prospects  If  I 
can  hold  out  till  the  end  of  this  year  I 
am  engaged  for  two  years  at  good 
wages  and  dont  be  tellen  any  one  about 
it  If  you  please.  Is  this  a secret  Patrick 
it  Is  that  for  the  gentleman  told  me  to 
keep  Mum  Is  It  a Speculation  or  an  ad- 
venture Now  you  have  It.  I was  with 
this  engineer  in  the  North  West  before 
Surveyen  a railway  line  we  were  nearly 
perished  with  cold  tve  stood  as  much 
cold  as  polar  bears  You  would  bo  the 
boy  for  Alaska  thats  where  X am  going 
with  this  gentleman  to  Survey  a Rail- 
road It  Is  all  under  ground  as  It  is  to 
Cold  on  top  how  far  under  ground  said 
I about  500  Miles  nonsence  Said  I a fact 
said  he  No  railroad  Can  bo  on  top  It  Is 
to  cold  and  can  be  built  cheaper  It 
would  take.  Millions  of  tons  of  brick  to 
line  the  sides  and  arch  the  top  there  Is 
where  you  are  mistaken  it  will  take 
about  50  thousand  to  fix  up  the  entrance 
where  the  Sun  beats  on  it  a few  weeks 
In  Summer  the  tunnel  will  always  be 
froze  the  frost  Is  30  feet  deep  what 
earth  comes  out  of  the  tunnel  will  make 
200  Miles  more  and  enough  of  gold  to 
Ibulld  It  besides  well  Patrick  there  Is  an 
other  obsticle  Mosquitoes  will  devour 
the  Men.  the  will  Not  we  are  over- 
taken a preparation  when  applied  the 
will  Not  come  within  twenty  feet  of  you 
he  tried  It  in  Jersy  State  It  killed  them  as 
fast  as  they  Came  He  has  got  a sample 
of  Alaska  Mosquito  He  says  they  are 
20  times  as  larg  as  the  Jersy  stock  how 
did  He  get  the  sample  a friend  of  His 
brought  them  In  bottles  they  are  alive 
and  will  eat  a piece  of  rare  beef  Steik 
In  a short  time  He  let  a few  go  in  J^rsy 
to  see  how  the  would  agree  the  Killed 
the  Jersys  without  delay  when  will  you 
eomense  this  railroad  In  June  97  two  1 
tracks  the  subway  in  Boston  will  be  no  j 
Comparison  for  one  is  all  bricks  laid  | 
In  cement  while  the  other  will  be  frosen  j 
all  up  the  sides  and  a frosen  arch  with 
plenty  of  Capital  as  we  proceed  Keep 
what  I have  told  you  to  yourself  I In- 
tend to  write  to  a friend  of  mine  in 
Boston  and  no  one  else  what  does  He 
fowloe  he  Is  a printer. 


AT  WORCESTER. 

“Swan  and  Skylark,”  by 
Goring  Thomas. 

Mr.  Joseffy  Plays  the  Brahms 
Concerto  No.  2. 


An 


“Artists’  Night”  With  a 
Respectable  Program. 


yypf  lH  .<?  \ 


Evidently  we  are  the  friend  whom  our 
talented  correspondent  "Q”  refers  to 
In  the  latest  characteristic  communica- 
tion which  we  have  received  from  him. 
Any  who  are  interested  in  the  plans  for 
.a  subway  in  Alaska  or  in  a remedy 
against  Jersey  mosquitoes  should  read 
this  graphic  letter.  “Q"  often  reminds 
•us  of  Artemus  Ward  in  the  delicacy  of 
_hls  sentiments,  and  his  spelling  never 


Dhitin  Worcester,  Sept. 

r'llllip  23. — The  program 

Hale’s  of  the  concert  this 

Criticism.  “ 

Overture,  "In  der  Natur" Dvorak 

Concerto  In  B flat  major.  No.  2 Brahms 

Mr.  Joseffy. 

"The  Swan  and  the  Skylark". Goring  Thomas 
(Posthumous  work,  first  time  in  New  Eng- 
land.) 

The  program  of  this  evening  was  as 
follows: 

Overture,  "Gwendoline" Chabrier 

Three  Cavalier  Songs  with  Male  Cho- 
rus  Stanford 

Mr.  Bispham. 

Aria,  "Je  dls,  que  rien."  Carmen Bizet 

Mrs.  GadskU 

Aria.  "The  Captive” Berlios 

Miss  Hall. 

Preludes  to  Acts  2 and  3 "Konlgs- 

kinder” Humperdinck 

Duet.  "Like  to  a Vision.”  (Der  Flle- 

gende  Hollaender) Wagner 

Mrs.  Gad  ski  and  Mr.  Bispham. 
"Waldweben."  Siegfried.) 

Excerpts,  "Die  Melsterslnger.” 

(a)  "Prelude." 

(b)  "Preis-lled." 

Mr.  Lavin. 
i (e)  "Quintette.” 

|j  Mrs.  Gadskl.  Miss  Hall.  Messrs.  Lavin, 
Hamlin  and  Bispham. 

II  (d)  "Finale." 

Mr.  Bispham  and  Chorus. 

, * « 

I put  these  programs  close  together 
to  show  at  a glance  the  marked  ad- 
vance In  the  character  of  the  music 
sung  and  played  on  "Artists*  Day  and 
Night”  at  these  Festivals.  These  two 
programs  would  be  creditable  to  any 
city  where  music  Is  steadily  and  not 
sporadically  cultivated.  Are  such  pro- 
grams too  good  for  Worcester?  This 
question  Is  an  Important  one.  The 
answer  made  by  the  officers  and  the 
supporters  of  the  association  will  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  Festival  so 
far  as  artistic  Interest  In  It  will  be 
concerned.  It  will  be  more  profitable 
however,  to  discuss  this  problem  Satur- 
day morning  In  summing  up  the  results 
of  the  week. 

It  was  a bold  experiment  for  the 

(managers  to  place  the  piano  concerto 
by  Brahms  on-  the  program;  for  there 
are  few  Festival  audiences  in  this  coun- 
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this  composer’s  name.  His  first  sym- 
phony was  played  here  In  1886.  What 
did  the  audience  of  that  year  make  of 
it?  Three  Hungarian  Dances  wore 
heard  In  ’87.  His  Traglo  overture  was 
performed  In  *91  and  some  one — was  It 
Nordica?— sang  a song  by  him  last 
year.  Fortunately  for  tho  managors 
the  pianist  today  was  Mr.  Joseffy,  who 
played  in  marvelous  fashion.  Some- 
body not  long  ago  regretted  publicly 
and  In  print  that  Mr.  Joseffy  had  fallen 
Into  the  habit  of  playing  tho  music  of 
Brahms.  I cannot  share  his  regret. 
The  study  of  this  music  has  broadened 
Mr.  Joseffy's  style  and  developed  his 
Intellect.  There  Is  still  tho  mysterious 
charm  of  touch  that  formerly  distin- 
guished him  and  set  him  apart  from 
other  men.  There  Is  still  the  modest 
ease.  There  Is  still  the  samo  brilliance. 
But  there  Is  now  a broader  sweep  of 
vision.  There  Is  an  authority  that  rests 
on  something  more  than  mechanical 
proficiency.  Today  Mr.  Joseffy’s  genius 
was  displayed  as  In  the  light  of  a sereno 
high  noon.  I weigh  these  words  care- 
fully and  I am  neither  feverish  nor 
hysterical:  I know  of  no  pianist  now 
living  who  could  equal  or  approach 
closely  tho  performance  of  the  third 
and  fourth  movements  by  Mr.  Joseffy. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
unbounded.  Recalled  again  and  again, 
the  pianist  showed  his  artistry  by  re- 
fusing to  respond  to  the  greedy  Invi- 
tation. And  let  me  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  delightful  'cello  solo  of  Mr. 
Schulz  and  the  firm  and  sympathetlo 
leading  by  Mr.  Knelsel. 

“The  Swan  and  the  Skylark.”  a can- 
tata by  Arthur  Goring  Thomas,  was 
left  by  him  with  only  a piano  accom- 
paniment.  As  you  remember,  In  an 
Insane  moment,  or,  as  some  say,  for 
a still  more  melancholy  reason,  he 
killed  himself  In  1892.  His  friend  Vllliers 
Stanford  arranged  an  orchestral  score. 
The  work  was  first  given  at  the  Bir- 


mingham Festival  In  1S94.  I believe 
that  the  performance  today  was  the 
third  in  this  country. 

The  text  is  made  up  of  Mrs.  Hemans  s 
poem.  "TheSwan  ana  the  Skylark,”  with 
quotations  from  Shelley  and  Keats  and 
a preface  of  four  four-line  stanzas  by  J . 
S.,  In  which  the  gentleman  announces 
the  fact  In  a baritone  voice  that  he 
is  a Grecian  poet,  but  born  too  late 
to  see  "the  stately  Aphrodite”  float 
on  a shell,  or  watch  maids  bathing  by 
Actaecn's  rill,  or  look  with  curiosity 
on  Narcissus,  or  hear  Echo  laughing. 

The  text  lends  Itself  easily  to  musical 
treatment,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  dying  swan  that  mourns  the  sum- 
mer which  will  not  be  seen  by  him 
and  the  lark  that  announces  blithely 
the  coming  of  the  summer  calls  almost 
Imperatively  for  music.  The  work  is 
by  no  means  a great  one,  but  it  is 
freshly  melodious,  written  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  voice,  not  without  true 
Imagination,  altogether  pleasing.  The 
opening  baritone  solo  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  conventional  number.  The  open- 
ing chorus  Is  effective  without  the 
thought  of  straining,  and  the  tenor 
solo,  the  lament  of  the  swan,  which 
finally  soars  above  a friendly  chorus, 
is  a most  thankful  number  for  such  a 
tenor  as  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  who  sang 
It  superbly.  An  alto  solo,  with  cho- 
rus, would  have  been  more  effective 
If  Miss  I-Iall  had  received  better  sup- 
port. A charming  female  chorus, 
which  leads  Into  a mixed  chorus  of 
four  voices,  announces  the  lark  fresh 
from  conversation  with  Siegfried.  This 
bird,  impersonated  by  Miss  Blauvelt, 
was  not  as  tuneful  as  we  had  a right 
to  expect  from  descriptions  by  the 
poets.  Miss  Blauvelt  *sang  with  ease, 

, with  an  audacious  glibness  tha  t was 
not,  perhaps,  out  of  place,  but  her 
intonation  was  not  always  pure.  The 
swan  and  the  skylark  are  brought  to- 
gether in  effective  ensemble,  while  the 
chorus  exults  at  the  thought  of  sum- 
mer. And  then  the  baritone,  Mr. 
Dempsey,  moralizes  over  "wonderful, 
mysterious  nature."  The  chorus  agrees 
with  the  baritone  in  his  moral. 

I regret  to  say  that  the  performance 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wiliams's 
solo  was  not  a brilliant  one;  indeed  it 
was  at  times  unsatisf actors'.  The  cho- 
rus, led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  was  too  often 
timorous  and  poorly  balanced;  and  at 
times  it  was  disdainful  of  the  true 
pitch. 

The  concert  of  the  “Artists’  Night” 
this  year  was  of  a higher  grade  than 
many  which  have  preceded  it.  There 
were  no  mawkish  ballads  sung  by  Mrs. 
Belle  Cole  with  spasmodic  emotion  and 
a gargle  for  a cadence.  Nor  were  there 
concerted  pieces  from  old-fashioned 
Italian  operas  shouted  by  brazen- 
lunged  stout  gentlemen  to  the  wild  joy 
of  the  audience.  The  orchestral  num- 
bers were  dignified,  and  the  pieces  by 
Humperdinck  were  respectably  dull. 
Mrs.  Gadskl  in  the  air  from  “Carmen” 
did  not  do  justice  to  herself  or  the 
composer.  She  sang  nervously  and 
without  the  sustained  power  shown  by 
her  the  night  before.  Recalled,  she 
sang  in  complimentry  English  a Norse 
cradle  song  composed  and  dedicated  to 
her  by  Arthur  Bird.  Mr.  Bispham  gave 
a spirited  rendering  of  the  well  known 
cavalier  songs,  and  then  he  paid  a trib- 
ute to  local  pride  by  singing  at  the 
request  of  the  managers— at  least  so 
I am  told— a commonplace  love  song 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Worcester.  Mr. 
Lavin  made  very  little  out  of  the  prize 
song.  The  quintet  was  poorly  sung. 
The  vocal  features  of  the  evening  were 
the  duet  given  with  great  spirit  by 
Mrs.  Gadskl  and  Mr.  Bispham.  and  the 
exqulElte  performance  of  “The  Captive” 
by  Miss  Hall,  who  sang  as  an  encore 
Goring  Thomas's  “My  Neighbor,”  with 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  written 
expressly  for  her  by  the  composer 
shortly  before  his  death.  There  was  a 
large  and  very  applausive  audience. 

Friday  will  be  the  last  day  of  the 
! Festival.  The  program  of  the  after- 
[ noon  conceit  at  2.80  o’clock  will  be 
as  follows:  t 

Symphony  No.  6 In  B minor,  "Pathetic" 

Tsehalkowsky 

Seenaj  and  Prayer,  "Der  Frelschuetz” . . 

Weber 

Mrs.  Gadskl. 

Aria  from  "Hans  Helling" Marschner 

M Bispham. 

Rhapsodle  Hongrolse  No.  2 Liszt 


In  the  evening,  beginning  at  7.30, 
Salnt-SaCns's  "Samson  and  Delilah” 
will  be  performed  with  the  assistance 
of  these  singers:  Miss  Stein,  Mr.  Will- 
iams, Mr.  Bispham,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Philip  Hale. 


AT  WORCESTER. 


Closing  Day  of  the  Mu- 
sical Festival. 


Comments  on  the  Character 
of  the  Programs. 


'Star’s”  Absencs  Causes 
Pecuniary  Darkness. 


Philin  Worcester,  Sept, 

r 24.— The  program 

Hale’s  of  the  concert 

_ ...  . this  afternoon 

Criticism.  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  6 In  B miner,  "Pathet- 

itjuo”  Tschalkowskl 

Scena  and  Prayer,  “Der  Frelschuetz”.. 

Weber 

Mrs.  Gadskl. 

Aria.  "Upon  that  day,”  from  “Hans 

Helling”  Marschner 

Mr.  Bispham. 

“Rhapsodie  Hongrolse  No.  2” Liszt 

(Orchestrated  by  Mueller-Berghaus.) 

This  concert  calls  for  very  little  com- 
ment. The  symphony  made  its  way 
by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Its  con- 
tents rather  than  by  finesse  in  the  per- 
formance. Mrs.  Gadskl  sang  with 
marked  purity  of  tone,  intelligence  and 
legitimate,  unexaggerated  expression. 
Mr.  Bispham  was  equally  fortunate 
in  his  performance  of  the  familiar  air 
from  Marschner's  opera.  Each  was  re- 
called and  each  sang  a song.  The  one 
chosen  by  Mrs.  Gadskl  was  a stupid 
thing. 

The  managers  of  the  festival  this 
year  sold  In  advance  150  season  tickets 
less  than  the  managers  sold  In  1896.  As 
each  of  these  tickets  is  valued  at  six 
dollars,  the  problem  is  an  easy  one. 
The  expenses  this  year  are  within  $800 
of  the  expenses  of  last  year.  The  man- 
agers, at  the  time  I write,  expect  to 
lose  about  $2000. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  de- 
cline in  musical  interest?  Some  say 
"Hard  times."  Others,  and  they  are  in 
the  majority,  condemn  tho  action  of 
the  managers  in  that  they  preferred  to 
have  an  excellent  ensemble  and  pro- 
grams of  a high  order  of  merit  rather 
than  the  appsfrition  of  a “star”  with 
the  hysterical  phenomena  that  accom- 
pany such  apparitions.  These  managers 
said:  “Lee  us  have  a festival  that  is 
worthy  the  name,  with  coherent,  well- 
rounded  programs;  a festival  that  will 
really  make  for  musical  righteousness. 
Let  us  for  once  dispense  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  overwhelming,  all-absorbing  per- 
sonality. Let  us  see  whether  the  people 
of  Worcester  and  the  neighborhood,  are 
not  tired  of  the  constant  repetition  of 
old  works  and  a series  of  concerts  In 
which  music  is  slaughtered  and  put  on 
the  altar  erected  In  honor  of  a prima- 
donna.” 

So.  there  was  no  dazzling  star  this 
year.  There  was  no  tiara,  there  were 
no  cablegrams  sent  by  or  to  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  There  were  comparatively 
few  eruptions  of  silly,  sickening  gossip. 
It  Is  true  that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
arouse  hietitious  enthusiasm  for  Mrs. 
Blauvelt,  who  went  over  Swiss  glaciers 
last  summer,  picking  up  "beautiful  gold 
chain  bracelets,"  and  meeting  with 
other  strange  adventures.  Mrs.  Blau- 
velt, It  appears,  is  addicted  to  jewelry. 
She  showed  the  reporter  a bracelet 
given  her  by  a noble  Russian  dame 
at  least  500  years  old.  She  referred,  of 
course,  to  the  age  of  the  bracelet  and 
not  of  the  woman,  although  Russian 
winters  and  novels  are  long  drawn  out 
and  Russian  women  are  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  The  reporter  was  ravished 
at  the  sight,  and  Mrs.  Blauvelt  added: 
"O,  Russia  Is  the  place  if  you  want 
presents!  They  are  so  enthusiastic 
there.  They  gave  me  -two  diamond 
bracelets,  three  diamond  rings,  a neck- 
lace and  no  end  of  other  things.”  Rtch 
and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore!  "And 
what  you  hear  about  people  taking  the 
horses  out  of  the  carriage  and  dragging 
It  themselves  isn’t  exaggerated.  They 
did  it  for  me.  They  had  given  me  30 
encores  that  night." 

We  were  also  told  that  Mr.  Evan  Wil- 
liams Is  "always  beautiful  In  the  face,” 
which  led  us  to  examine  curiously  the 
legs,  arms  and  chest  of  this  excellent 
singer.  We  had  suspected  some  hideous 
malformation.  Lo  and  behold,  he  was 
sound  and  normal! 

The  important  announcement  was 
made  In  public  that  the  "waves  and 
curley-cews  of  hair  which  used  to  frame 
her  (Miss  Stein’s)  face  have  given  place 
to  a straight  parting  on  the  side,  with 
the  hair  brushed  smoothly  back  from 
the  temples."  And  thus  you  will  be 
able  to  recognize  easily  Miss  Stein 
when  you  meet  her  in  the  street,  rail- 
way train,  or  society. 

But  when  you  remember  the  columns 
of  slush  that  were  printed  here  last 
year  concerning  the  habits  of  stars  and 
the  practices  and  tastes  of  constella- 
tions, the  prattle  of  this  season  seems 
short  and  inoffensive — almost  pathet- 
ically Inoffensive. 

* * • 

In  spite  of  the  pecuniary  loss,  the 
Managers  of  the  40th  Festival  may  well 


i themselves  on  the  real,  stiDSTfflV- 
■sults  of  the  week.  The  solo  sing- 
«n  who  took  part  were,  as  a body,  on 
a higher  plane  than  those  who  have 
appeared  at  preceding  festivals.  Mrs. 
Johanna  OadsKl.  a woman  who  disdains 
self-advertisement  and  needs  no  pas- 
sionate press  agent  or  indefatigable 
"manager'-  to  boost  her  claims  as  a 
stnger.  shone,  with  the  exception  of  her 
inexplicably  pale  performance  of  Mica- 
ela-s  air.  by  the  display  of  genuine  art 
and  not  bv  the  exhibition  of  tromboned 
diamonds' or  rairmni.  The  ensemble 
rule  excellent.  The  perform- 
ance or  “Hora  Novlsslma"  was  an 
event  in  this  city;  and.  from  all  T can 
learn  from  report  and  personal  knowl- 
edge. it  was  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
venture  the  finest  performance  of  it 
that  has  as  yet  been  given  in  this  coun- 
try. Another  feather  in  the  managerial 


cap  was 


Thursds . 

Is  It  possih 
cester  co  noi 
of  the  progr 
took  part  In 
kowsky  sym 
ness  of  Nordi 
and  advertise 


first  performance  from 
it  of  Mr.  Strube's  violin  con- 
id  I doubt  seriously  whether  | 
i|lr  Joseffy  ever  gave  such  an  astound- 
ing display  of  his  skill  as  he  gave  ; 

'ternoon  in  Mechanics'  Hall.  : 
til  i that  the  people  of  Wor-  j 
now  recognize  the  value 
ims  and  the  singers  that 
he  concerts?  The  Tschai- 
ihony  is  worth  a wilder- 
;as,  with  or  without  tiaras 

_ squabbles.  And  on  the 

other  hand.  If  the  audience  cares  mere- 
ly for  shows  of  dramatic  singing,  was 
there  anything  last  year  that  sur- 
passed or  equaled  the  duet  of  Mrs. 
Gadskl  and  Mr.  Bispham  Thursday 
r ght?  Nothing  except  the  appearance 
of  Mr  Williams  in  the  “Stabat  Mater" 
of  Rossini;  and  Mr.  Williams  was  here 
this  week. 

I know  full  well  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing interesting  and  well-contrasted  pro-  | 
grams.  The  program-maker  may  well 
ponder  the  remark  of  an  old  clergyman 
In  Vermont,  when  he  retired  from  the 
pulpit  after  vears  of  laborious  and 
painful  preaching:  “My  dear  brethren. 

I have  preached  many,  very  many  ser- 
mons. Few  of  them  have  pleased  God, 
and  no  one  of  them  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me.”  Now,  the  man- 
agers this  'season  were  singularly  suc- 
cessful In  this  difficult  task.  I do  not 
say  that  it  would  not  have  been  well  to 
have  substituted  one  of  the  old  orato- 
rios for  Gounod's  flabby  “Redemption, ” 
but  as  a whole  the  programs  were  of 
unusual  merit. 

Nor  do  I think  so  poorly  of  the  taste 
of  the  people  of  Worcester  County  as 
' to  believe  that  the  festival  of  this  year 
will  not  be  a standard  by  which  festi- 
vals In  the  future  must  be  judged.  The 
managers  acted  prudently  as  well  as 
bravely.  Surely  they  do  not  for  a mo- 
ment 'repent  of  their  action.  There 
cannot  be  a cowardly  retreat.  To  go 
back  to  the  old  scheme  would  mean 
ruin  financially  as  well  as  artistically. 
Never  have  I seen  here  such  genuine 
enthusiasm,  so  legitimately  aroused,  as 
at  the  concerts  of  this  week.  Such  en- 
| thuslasm  is  contagious,  and  it  is  not 
only  for  a day  or  night.  It  will  have 
Its  effect  on  the  sale  of  seats  next 
year.  If  the  managers  are  faithful  to 
their  policy.  Great  credit  is  due  the 
I chief  officers  of  the  association,  the 
Committee  on  Programs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examination  that  had  the 
disagreeable  task  of  weeding  the  cho- 
rus Thev  have  turned  this  festival 
into  a thing  of  true  artistic  Importance. 
They  have  removed  from  it  the  re- 
proach of  being  merely  a swollen  sing- 
ing school  combined  with  a raree-show. 
' The  festival  ended  this  evening  with 
I a most  spirited  performance  of  Salnt- 
Saens’s  "Samson  and  Delilah.”  It  was 
the  third  performance  of  this  work  in 
' city,  and  it  was  by  far  the  best. 
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I Ml“s  Stein,  by  her  work  tonight,  placed 
herself  In  the  very  front  rank  of  Amer- 


I lean  mezzo-sopranos.  I have  heard 
the  celebrated  air  In  the  second  act 
sung  with  more  sensuousness,  but  I 
have  never  heard  any  one  in  this 
country  who  approached  her  in  general 
i conception  of  the  part  or  in  the  carry- 
I Ing  of  It  out.  In  the  second  act  she 
| rose  to  heights  of  tragic  Intensity,  but 
In  the  stormiest  moments  she  was  the 


ress  of  passion  and  not  its  slave, 
n climax  and  in  detail  she  showed 
df  the  accomplished  musician  and 
most  admirable  singer, 
d side  by  side  with  her  were  Mr. 
i Williams  and  Mr.  David  Bisp- 
To  each  of  them  is  due  the 
nest  praise,  the  purple  and  glow-  . 
praise.  Mr.  Bispham  characterized  | 
strong,  unerring  art  the  high  l 
it  Mr.  Williams  was  heroic  as 
son  the  man  of  God,  infinitely 
'■x  as  the  victim  of  Delilah's  wiles, 
om  In  the  opera  house  are  there 
; exciting  moments  than  those 


■ht. 


work  was  as  a rule  «*x- 
the  orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
lyed  con  amore. 
te.  I understand  that  the 
not  be  as  large  as  reported 


Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC, 


’non  Blackburn  on  Mo- 
zart and  Wanner. 


has  been  turned  toward  Worcester.  Let 
us  now  consider  subjects  of  more  gen- 
eral interest.  Let  us  read,  for  Instance 
Mr.  Blackburn's  admirable  article  on 
Mozart  and  Wagner,  in  which  he  tells 
of  the  good  work  done  by  von  Possart  | 
of  Munich.  We  quote  it  as  published  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette; 

“When,  somethingmore  than  & century 
ago  at  the  ridiculous  age  of  35,  Mozart 
closed  his  eyes,  folded  his  hands,  and 
finished  his  work,  it  Is  not  likely  that 
his  contemporaries  had  the  slightest 
■do a where  exactly  he  stood  in  the 
world's  musical  achievement.  Old  Da 
Ponte,  his  librettist,  who  was  born  be-[ 
fore  Mozart  and  survived  him  for  some- 
thing like  half  a century,  has  left  me- 
moirs in  which  he  clearly  shows  that 
his  own  opinion  of  the  greatness  of 
Mozart's  work  went  through  consider- 
able development,  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  opinion  of  the  genera- 
tions that  arose  after  the  death  of  the 
maii.  You  find  him,  for  example, 
amusingly  uncertain  as  to  which  of  the 
two  musicians,  Mozart  or  Salieri,  he 
will  hand  his  pet  libretto,  'Vespasiano,' 
and  finally  deciding  upon  Salieri,  clear- 
lv  because  he  has  his  doubts  as  to  Mo- 
zart's fitness  for  setting  music  to  so 
mighty  a work.  So  Salieri  got  ‘Vaspa- 
siano,'  which  made  quite  a tin-pot 
sensation  in  its  time,  and  Mozart  had 
to  be  content  with  'Don  Giovanni. 
Poor  'Vespasiano!'  In  later  time,  how- 
ever, in  the  second  decade  of  the  pres- 
ent century  for  example,  you  find  the 
old  rogue,  Da  Ponte,  professing,  with 
tears,  how  much  he  had  loved  the  di- 
vine musician,  how  highly  he  had  al- 
ways rated  him  and  placed  him,  and 
how-  he  treasured  the  memory  of  every 
word  that  had  passed  between  them. 
For  the  time  had  come  when  the  world 
had  begun  to  see  that  nothing  quite  like 
Mozart’s  operas  had  ever  before  been 
written  in  the  whole  history  of  the  art. 

It  had  been  enough  for  a composer  that 
he  should  tickle  the  ears  of  his  edn- 
temporaries  with  his  pretty  settings 
of  pretty  stories,  and  then  the  public 
just  asked  for  more  and  forgot  quite 
r.aturaly  what  it  had  already  eaten. 
Salieri,  the  musician  I have  just  spoken 
of,  made  an  excellent  thing  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste;  and  to  the  undiscermng 
it  appeared  that  Mozart  was  no  more 
than  Salieri's  rival,  and  not  very  suc- 
cessful at  that.  Yet  when  ‘Vespasiano 
and  its  tribe  slipped  away  into  the 
night  of  things,  and  fell,  like  Jeremy  s 
rose  of  the  morning,  ‘to  the  lot  of  out- 
worn faces,’  these  ‘little’  operas  of  Mo- 
zart were  still  found  to  be  quick  with 
life  and  freshness.  Men  began  to  dis- 
cover so  subtle  a drama,  so  fine  a char- 
acterization, so  unerring  a sentiment 
of  place  and  incident,  combined  with . 
so  splendid  and  rare  a melodic  inspira- 
tion in  this  work  that,  slowly  and  slow-  | 
ly,  the  revelation  was  made  that  in  Mo- 
zart they  had  the  greatest  musical  j 
dramatist,  for  humor,  for  character  I 
and  for  tragedy  that  ever  had  been.  | 
Then  came  the  period  when  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  musician  had  been 
alive  to  see  his  art  justified,  and,  with- 
in the  limits  one  must  always  remem- 
ber in  dealing  with  public  popularity, 
rightly  appreciated.  Musicians  vied  to 
do  him  honor.  Mendelssohn  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  he  would  venture  to 
look  upon  a scrap  of  the  Master’s  man- 
uscript, and  a little  later  Gounod  de- 
scribed the  score  of  ‘Don  Giovanni*  as 
the  bible  of  music;  and  there  was  not 
a dissentient  voice  high  or  low  among 
men  in  the  praise  of  one  whom  they 
had  flung  some  years  before,  in  the 
presence  of  no  witnessing  friend,  into 
a pauper’s  grave,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  rightly  known  to  this  day. 
The  brilliant,  if  ephemeral,  school  of 
Italian  opera  to  which  Meyerbeer, 
Spontini,  Donizetti,  Bellini  and  Ros- 
sini, among  others,  subscribed,  was 
only  another  feather  in  Mozart’s  cap, 
who  still  outstripped  everybody,  and 
still  pointted  the  way,  standing  upon  a 
height  that  none  of  them  was  able  to 
reach.  Then  Wagner  came. 

“Wagner  came  like  a fiery  furnace,  to 
destroy  opera  and  all  that  had  tasted 
the  corruption  of  opera.  The  very  form 
of  opera,  he  cried,  was  in  itself  and  es- 
sentially corrupt.  The  thing,  however 
perfectly  It  might  be  done,  must  still 
have  the  Imperfection  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  an  art  form  that  Is  of  its 
essence  not  right,  and  he  explained,  in 
his  own  philosophic  fashion— I would 
that  there  were  a word  ‘philosophesque,’ 
which  always  seems  to  me  far  more  ex- 
pressive in  W'agner’s  case — and  at  great 
length,  his  reasons  for  arriving  at  this 
conclusion.  ’It  is  true,’  said  he,  ‘that 
“Don  Giovanni”  is  the  greatest  opera 
that  has  ever  been  written,  but,  mag- 
nificent though  it  be,  it  is  not  right, 
simply  because  it  is  opera,  and  for 
no  other  reason.  Now  I,’  he  continued 
‘have  thought  out  a new  method  of  do* 
ing  what  the  opera  writers  in  the  first 
instance  intended  to  do,  but  were 
always  prevented  from  doing  by  some 
sly  devil.  I am  going  to  write  music 
dramas,  and  a music  drama  is  so-and- 
so  and  so-and-so;  It  is  not  opera,  and  it 
Is  a right  art- form,  for  many  weighty 
and  sufficient  reasons.  Therefore,  1 
shall  create  a new  art-form,  which  shall 
contain  all  the  finest  qualities  of  opera 
and  none  of  its  corruption,  and  you 
shall  see  for  yourselves  what  a blaze  I 
shall  manage  to  make  with  the  whole 
business.’  That  he  did  make  as  big  a 
blaze  as  must  have  satisfied  even  his 
| ambition  Is,  of  course,  gospel  truth;  but 
i the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  In  spite  or 
1 everything,  his  new  art-form  was  and 
nothing  more  than  the  old  opera 


neaveniy  inspiration.  He  simply  made’ 
a huge  wreck  of  the  whole  operatic 
svstem;  he  swept  over  that  sea  like  a 
hurricane,  and  sent  the  little  shallops 
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that  were  dancing"  upon  it  straight  down 
to  the  bottom.  For  a time  It  has  be- 


ro  me  uuuuiu.  j-v,,  .......  --  — - - , 

come  a question,  What  has  survived  out 
of  that  almighty  destruction?  And 
there  were  many,  very  many,  among 
the  perfervid  admirers  of  the  Meister 
who  thought  that  Mozart  had  gone 

d0‘‘But°Herr  von  Possart  of  Munich 
thought  otherwise.  He  might  well  have 
been  excused  for  a different  opinion, 
seeing,  as  he  must  have  seen,  the  ri- 
diculous and  lackadaisical  manner  in 
which  Mozart’s  works  are  almost  uni-, 
versally  given— a manner  that  takes 
from  them  all  the  sting  of  their  genius 
and  practically  justifies  Wagner's  Philo- 
sophic arguments.  But,  as  I say,  Herr 
I von  Possart,  the  ruling  spirit  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  Munich  National  Theatie, 
thought  otherwise,  and  he  has  reserved 
it  for  his  town,  for  Munich,  the  centre 
and  pride  of  Wagnerism,  the  capital 
of  that  Bavaria  whose  monarch  made 
Bayreuth  and  the  fulfillment  of  all 
Wagner’s  ambitions  possible,  to  prove 
that  Mozart,  the  musical  dramatist, 
need  in  no  instance  shadow  his  splen- 
dors before  those  of  Wagner;  to  show 
that  the  two  men  were  m reality  in- 
snired  bv  just  the  same  sort  of  genius  j 
(expressed  in  how  different  terms!); 
and  to  demonstrate  by  the  way  that,  j 
however  truly  "Wagner’s  pet  theories 
of  opera  might  apply  to  other  com- 
posers, Mozart  stands  with  him  on  pre- 
cisely as  high  a level  of  dramatic  ac- 
complishment, which,  however,  he  sim- 
ply works  out  by  a different  method. 
The  first  thing  which  Herr  von  Pos- 
sart set  about  doing  was  to  make  the 
text-books  absolutely  intelligible,  and 
next  to  see  that  the  story  of  the  libret- 
tist "and  of  the  musical  dramatist  is 
told  with  clearness,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  the  most  complete  perfection 
of  scenic  contrivance  and  of  mere  me- 
chanical detail  that  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  here  in  the  charming  little  Resl- 
denz-Theatre,  which  stands  by  the 
=ide  of  the  Opera  House  like  the  small  | 
child  of  a tall  father.  He  then  demand- 
ed from  his  artists  the  same  natural 
attitude  toward  their  parts  as  tbatc 


which  is  universally  exacted  from  ac* 
tors  upon  the  modern  stage,  Wagnerian 
or  otherwise,  but  not  operatic;  and  he 
then  awaited  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment when  Mozart's  music  was  Drought 
under  these  new  conditions,  to  fulfill 
the  original  intention  of  the  composer. 
The  result  has  been  triumphant  and 
magical.  The  operas  now  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  shining  and  intelligible  mu- 
sic dramas  which  they,  of  course,  were 
when  they  left  the  brain  of  the  divine 
musician.  I must  reserve  for  a second 
paper  the  full  and  careful  description 
which  these  glorious  works  deserve,  as 
thev  are  now  given  with  what  seems 
to  be  renewed  youth  and  freshness, 
merely  stating  as  a fact  that  the  cost 
fan  Tutte,’  which  I have  now  heard 
here,  seems  by  this  reverent  and  splen- 
didly intelligent  treatment  to  take  at 
once  by  a kind  of  royal  restoration, 
its  rank  among  the  two  or  three  master- 
pieces in  the  world  of  sheer  musical 
beauty.” 


is 


business  expressed  in  very  new  terms. 
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A Singularly  Admirable  Speci- 
men of  Criticism. 


s and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


The  truth  is  that  he  only  mixed  the 
old  elements  in  a different  proportion, 
and.  while  himself  writing  strong  and 
significant  dramatic  poetry,  that  he 
aimed  with  all  his  might  and  main  after 
stage  verisimilitude  and  the  sweeping 
away  of  an  overgrowth  of  conventions 
which  had  certainly  begun  to  make  the 
old  opera  look  very  ridiculous  Indeed. 
I need  not  here  carry  the  theoretic  ar- 
gument further;  the  thing,  It  seems  to 
I me  has  been  finally  settl'd— if  It  really 
i matters— by  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  who, 
_ —Hes  of  admirable  papers  in  The 
&n.  has  shown  the  absolute  fal- 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

W.  T.  Best  left  a personal  estate  of 
£2578.  . . 

Mr  ' Hedmondt  thinks  of  reviving 
’Hansel  and  Gretel.” 

Leoncavallo’s  “Pagliacci”  has  been 
produced  in  Rome  without  music, 
simply  as  a drama. 

Doie  Fuller  has  been  engaged  to  per- 
form among  other  novelties,  a new  fire 
dance  at  the  Empire. 

Lucille  Hill,  Marie  Duma  (Mrs.  Stark- 
weather) and  William  Ludwig  haye 
been  singing  at  promenade  concerts  in 
London. 

The  Musical  Courier  speaks  of  Asger 
Hamerik  as  a “provincial  bonze  of 
music”  reigning"  in  all  his  sullen  im 
passivity.” 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Heinrich  and  Miss  Julia  Heinrich 
at  his  song  recital  at  Steinert  Hall  on 
November  2. 

A new  edition  of  Hanslick’s  “From 
the  Concert  World”  (1848-1868)  has  ap- 
peared. The  invaluable  work  has  been 
revised  by  the  author, 

Messrs.  Basil  Hood  and  Walter 
Slaughter  have  written  a new  comic 
opera,  to  be  called  the  “Duchess  of 
Dijon,”  which  will  be  produced*shortly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Adams  ar- 
rive from  Paris  by  La  Champagne, 
which  was  due  the  26th  in  New  York 
Mr.  Adams  will  resume  teaching 
Wednesday,  the  29th. 

The  Petit  Journal  says  that  the 
monthly  salary,  limited  to  two  or  three 
months  at  the  utmost, 

$2200,  of  Jean  de  Reszke  $1200,  Ed- 
ouard de  Reszke  $1000,  of  Maurel  $1600. 
No  wonder  singers  “love  America. 

Theodore  Thomas's  Chicago  orches- 
tra will  give  concerts  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia 
and  Brooklyn  in  March.  Why  does  it 
not  visit  Boston?  There  is  no  city  in 
which  Mr.  Thomas  is  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  respected. 

Miss  Katherine  G.  Hurly  announces 
a song  recital,  to  be  given  at  Steinert 
Hall  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  at  8.15  o clock. 
Miss  Hurly  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  G.  .Currier, 
Master  E.  P.  Dooley,  Miss  Nellie  Eibel, 
Mr  Walter  Jacobs,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Chapman,  and  Hodgaon’s  Orchestra. 

Melourgia  Singing  Society,  Mr.  Van 
Ham  201  Columbus  Avenue,  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell,  Musical  Di- 


Eames 

Moran-Olden. 

The  Second  Unlversalist  Church  is 
planning  to  have  its  music  of  the  very 
best  the  coming  year.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Chadwick  will  have  complete  charge. 
The  quartet  will  be  assisted  by  a large  ! 
paid  chorus,  and  at  times  an  extra  or- 
gau  will  be  used,  an  orchestra  assist 
and  the  best  church  music  be  rendered 
accept  ably.  The  church  will  not  spare 
money,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  will  not  spare 
time  or  energy  to  bring  his  choir  up  to  | 
a high  grade  of  efficiency.  The  chorus 
will  begin  Oct.  3. 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  12,  Mr.  Carl 
Faelten  of  the  Faelten  Piano  School, 
will  give  the  first  of  a series  of  piano- 
forte recitations  at  Stinert  Hall.  At 
these  recitals  Mr.  Faelten  himseif  will 
play.  He  has  arranged  programs  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  understanding 
and  embrace  the  studies  of  his  pupils, 
and,  as  these  increase,  the  scope  of  the 
programs  will  be  enlarged.  Though 
mainly  these  recitals  are  intended  for  i 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  Mr.  Faelten 
has  decided  to  set  aside  a number  of 
good  seats  for  sale. 

Sonzogno  will  give  at  the  Lyric  Thea- 
tre, Milan,  an  opera  season,  extending 
from  October  till  May,  1898. ^In  addition 
to  Leoncavallo’s  “La  Boheme,”  there 
will  be  given  the  new  opera,  “Fedora,” 
as  well  as  Massenet’s  “Sapho.”  These 
will  be  followed  by  "Proserpine,”  by 
Saint-SaSns,  Bruneau’s  “Attack  on  the 
Mill”  and  Cilea’s  “Arlesiana.”  He  has 
formed  several  companies  quiet  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  which  will  suc- 
ceed each  other  uninterruptedly  during 
the  season.  He  promises  to  produce 
twenty-four  operas  and  seven  ballets. 
The  first  performance  of  the  season  will 
be  “Werther,”  and  the  ballet  “Coppel- 
lia”  on  October  7. 

Mrs  Annie  Mclver  Brisbine,  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Musical  Times,  is 
In  Boston  for  a few  days.  Although  a i 
young  woman,  she  has  had  an  interest-  i 
ing  career.  In  St.  Louis  she  wrote  for 
two  years  on  musical  subjects  over  the 
name  “Mary  Belrne”  for  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  She  contributed  occasionally 
to  the  Herald  and  Journal  oi  New 
York.  Last  year  she  wrote  for  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  papers  descriptions  of 
the  convention,  “Politics  From  a Wo- 
man's Standpoint.”  She  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Tlmes-Herald  staff. 
During  the  World’s  Fair  she  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Music  of  the 
Woman’s  Building.  She  was  thus  in- 
strumental in  bringing  before  the  pub- 
lic 200  young  musicians. 

Dodd,  Mead  & Co.  announce  a trans- 
lation, from  the  French,'  in  “Le  Voyage 
Artistique  k Bayreuth,”  by  A.  Lavig- 
nac.  This  sympathetic  account  of  Bay- 
reuth and  the  Wagnerian  cult  is  com- 
plete and  interesting.  The  author  gives 
a short  description  of  the  picturesque 
town,  a concise  and  accurate  biography 
of  Wagner,  and  takes  the  reader  into 
the  atmosphere  of  this  Mecca  of  musi- 
cians before  giving  an  analysis  of  the 
drama  and  the  music.  Each  opera  is 
treated  separately,  and  the  account  of 
the  plot  is  interesting  and  poetic.  The 
musical  analysis  of  each  separate  work 
follows.  This  is  instructive  and  not 
too  technical  to  appeal  to  the  amateur 
and  genera)  reader.  The  principal  lelt- 
motives  are  given  In  musical  notation, 
and  aid  one  In  comprehending  the  Wag- 
nerian idea.  The  advantage  of  having 
all  of  the  dramas  comprehensively  ex- 
plained with  their  musical  development 
n one  volume  is  obvious.  Lavignac  has 


unraveled  the  musical  cobweb  and  pre- 
sented It  far  more  simply  than  Wolzo- 
pen  or  anv  of  the  other  Wagnerian 
commentators.  Ingenious  tables  of 
value  enable  one  to  see  the  recurrence 
of  every  theme  and  its  relation  to  the 
whole  composition.  The  book  ends  with 
a short  account  of  the  initial  represen- 
tations at  Bayreuth  and  describes  th« 
famous  Wagnerian  conductors 


Americanitis  is  on  the  increase,  the  Wise 
Ones  say.  Americanitis  comes  from  an  in- 
tense desire  to  git  thar  and  an  awful  fear 
that  you  cannot.  The  ounce  of  prevention 
is  to  cut  down  your  calling  list,  play  tag 
with  the  children,  and  let  the  old  world 
sl’de.  Remember  that  your  real  wants  are 
not  many— a few  hours’  work  a day  will  sup- 
ply your  needs— then  you  are  safe  from 
Americanitis  and  death  at  the  top. 


We  have  received  a passionate  let- 
ter from  a gentleman  of  Chicago.  It 
is  not  a private  communication  reflect- 
ing in  unpleasantly  vigorous  language 
on  our  ancestry,  present  miserable 
condition,  or  probable  future.  He 
does  not  even  hiss  between  his  'teeth 
the  name  of  our  beloved  and  useful 
friend,  Mr.  de  Goncourt.  His  letter  is 
in  the  form  of  a printed  circular,  ad- 
dressed “To  the  Editors  of  the  United 
States,”  including,  no  doubt,  Johann 
Most  and  the  inspired  genius  that 
grasps  the  helm  of  the  Southern 
Ulster.  


i la 


cy  of  Wagiieris  reasoning  on  this  par- 
rular  subject.  But,  fallacy  or  no  fal- 
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lacy,  It  Is  certain  that  Wagner  created 
th**  same  effect  as  if  every  sentence  of  ; 
hod  been  borne  upon  the  gust  of  a | 


his 


rector,  a'rc  to  give  two  subscription  con 
certs  this  wir  tei  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 


certs  tins  wii  iu  I**  ^ u — -i * 

first  will  be  given  on  December  14,  and 
the  second  on  May  24,  1898.  Subscrip- 
tion lists  are  now  open  for  the  selec- 
tion of  seats.  Prominent  soloists  have 
been  engaged.  ^ 

It  was  reported  in  London  receiwiy 
that  arrangements  were  now  complete 
whereby  a series  of  Wagner  operas,  ln- 


wnereoy  a senes  »» ---„ 
eluding  a performance  of  Siegfried, 
••Tristan,”  ‘‘Die  Melsterslnger,  would 


And  thus  does  he  begin:  “Gentle- 

men:“  We  arc  obliged  to  take  issue 
with  him  at  the  start.  It  is  true  that 
every  editor  is  a gentleman;  this  fact 
Is  indisputable;  and  many  editors  are 
“perfect  gentlemen.”  But  we  agree 
with  Richard  Grant  White,  who  com- 
mented thus  on  a misuse  of  words  in 
business  correspondence,  in  which  Mr. 
A is  addressed  as  Sir,  but  the  firm  of 
A.  B.  & Co.  as  Gentlemen.  “Now  the 
plural  of  ‘Sir’  is  ’Sirs’;  and  if  'S©IlU©- 
man'  has  any  significance  at  all,  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  common  and  un- 
clean by  being  applied  to  mere  bu.fi- 
■tiess  purposes.”  Let  us  not  pr 
point;  our  correspondent  might  have 
begun  with  "Gents.” 


be  given  "under  Richter’s  direction  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow  and  other  Russian 
cities  this  coming  winter.  The  artists 


Mr  Mueller,  Mr.  Albert  D.  Mueller, 
proceeds;  “In  the  author  of  ‘Colum- 
bia's Appeal.’  a person  hitherto  un- 


- 


to  faint1  and  poe 
bow.  It  Is  t’.io  first  production  of  his  j 

muse!  And  he  Is  gratified  beyond  meas-  j 
ure  at  the  result  of  his  attempt.  He  ! 
regretted  for  years,  like  many  other  i 
patriotic  citizens,  the  utter  absence 
among  our  popular  patriotic  songs  of 
a hymn  which,  in  case  tho  dove  of 
peace  should  some  day  bo  compelled 
to  temporarily  forsake  our  shores  j 
(which  God  may  prevent),  would  arouse  I 
and  Inspire  martial  enthusiasm  In  \ 
the  breasts  of  Columbia's  Sons!  No 
matter  how  peaceful  a nation  may 
be,  these  moments  come,  as  we  all 
know."  Never  mind  Mr.  Mueller’s  use 
of  the  spilt  Infinitive.  Hear  him 
further. 

After  speaking  of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  ‘‘Marseillaise"  and 
•'Wacht  am  Rhein,”  he  says:  "In  'Col- 
umbia’s Appeal’  I have  attempted  and, 
in  my  opinion,  succeeded,  to  produce 
a song  which  shall  be  our  ’Marseil- 
laise' and  ‘Wacht  am  Rhein."  Whether 
I have  succeeded,  remains  to  be  seen 
yet:  but  you  are  at  liberty,  and  even 
requested,  to  publish  the  enclosed  copy 
of  It.  If  you  think  It  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  space.  The  author  is 
well  aware  that  other  people  do  not 
judge  his  production  with  the  same 
parental  fondness  and  partiality  that 
he  does;  but  is  of  opinion,  neverthe- 
less. that  even  those  who  do  not 
think  of  his  song  very  highly  will 
admit  that  It  has  some  merit,  and  grant 
It  space." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  whole 
of  an  egg  to  know  its  quality,  as  a 
New  York  critic  wisely  remarked.  Here 
is  the  first  verse,  with  a chorus: 

Unfurl  the  banners!  proudly  wave 
Old  Glory's  stripes  in  all  their  charms! 

The  Sons  of  freedom  to  enslave,  ■ 

Th;  tyrants'  minions  haste  to  arms! 

To  drag  our  eagles  In  the  mire! 

To  wrest  from  us  our  heritage! 

This  Is  our  enemies’  desire! 

And  make  us  slaves  in  freedom’s  age! 
t "To  arms!”  "To  arms!" 

, Columbia's  sons,  assemble 
. Your  treasures  to  defend! 

Ye  tyrants,  tremble! 


Sj^r 


.7 


w*  i. 


Fiddle,  or  fence,  or  mace,  or  mack; 
Or  moskeneer,  or  flash  the  (Iran; 
Dead -Turk  a crib,  or  do  a crack  ; 

Pad  with  a slang:,  or  chuck  a fag:: 
Ronnet,  or  tout,  or  mump  and  frag; 
Rattle  the  tats,  or  mark  the  spot; 
You  cannot  bank  a single  stag: 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 


“Whither  golst  fbow,  sweet "nlmp 
In  a plny-nctin  tone. 

“To  the  mines,  Sir,"  he  unto  me  did  say, 
"to  the  mines,  to  earn  an  honest  Ilyin.” 


'H7+  do  . 


“Berlin’s  official  statistics  show  that 
150  noblemen,  some  with  very  ancient 
titles,  are  employed  as  duy  laborers  In 
that  city,”  They  might  bo  la  worse 
business,  as  defrauding  tradesmen  or 
Intriguing  for  American  heiresses. 


'I  he  expectoration  of  a sentence  Is  a solaee. 
The  wolf  is  consoled  by  howling,  the  sheep 
by  Its  wtol,  the  forest  by  Its  warblers,  womun 
by  love,  and  the  philosopher  by  eplphonoma. 


Are  these  exquisite  lines  unintelligible 
1o  you?  And  yet  they  were  written  by 
lone  of  the  surest  masters  of  English 
I now  living. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Davray  is  translating  into  French  for 
the  Mercure  do  France  certain  works  by 
I Mr.  George  Meredith.  This  will  be  wel- 
I como  news  to  many  Americans,  who 
will  now  be  able  to  read  them  easily 
und  with  understanding. 

Old  Chimes,  who  Is  In  town  for  the 
■winter,  was  at  the  Porphyry,  waiting  for 
news  from  Baltimore.  "Yesterday,”  he 
remarked,  “I  was  at  luncheon  with  Mr. 
Whanger,  the  celebrated  dramatic  critic. 
He  spoke  highly  of  our  visitor.  Van 
Biene,  but  I observed  with  regret  that 
he  pronounced  the  name  as  though  It 
were  that  of  the  favorite  fruit  of  Bos-  I 
ton.  I said  to  him,  ‘If  that  is  his  name,  ; 
he  should  not  be  roasted  litre;  he  should  ! 
be  baked.’  ” 

We  discoursed  yesterday  concerning 
various  formulas  of  address,  as  "Sirs” 
and  "Gentlemen. ’1  Mr.  James  Payn  re- 
minds us  that  when  the  Ettrlck  Shep- 
herd quarreled  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  he 
began  one  of  his  letters,  “Damned  Sir.” 


To  J y : Yes,  men  say  that  Mr. 

George  F.  Williams’s  name  was  origi- 
nally Wenlgmann.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
real  name  appears  to  be  Dennis. 


Ir.  Mueller  makes  a pathetic  per- 
I sonal  appeai : “If  some  journalists 

should  be  of  the  opinion  that  I offer  a 
high-class  production  in  its  line,  de- 
! serving  of  reward,  then  I shall  be 
ready  and  w'lling  to  accept  any  remu- 
neration which  they,  in  their  noble- 
mindedness,  may  choose  to  offer;  as  I 
am  a poor  man  and  would  have  excel- 
lent use  for  it.  But  It  shall  ever  remain 
my  highest  gratification,  if  the  product 
} of  my  muso  should  some  day  be  of  ser- 
vice and  influence,  to  uphold  the  eagles 
1 of  Columbia’s  sons." 

f The.  New  York  Herald  should  consider 
Tir.  Mueller's  case:  for  Mr.  Mark 

&tv-ln  is  now  able  to  procure  for  him- 
tlf  three  simple  but  nutritious  meals  a 
a.y,  and  the  summer  is  over  and  there 
[ 1 no  longer  pressing  need  of  an  ice 
jnd  for  the  poor. 


And.  oh  the  formalism  of  filial  cor- 
respondence a half  century  ago  In  New 
| 1 England,  when  in  many  households  an 
j absent  son  would  have  been  considered  I 
disrespectful  if  he  had  addressed  his 
father  otherwise  than  "Respected  Sir.” 

It  appears  that  in  Calcasieu  Parish, 

! Louisiana.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  best  man  at 
| I n-  wedding,  was  eager  to  manage  the 
j j affair.  The  bridegroom  objected,  and  in 
it  he  course  of  the  argument  killed  him, 
which  proves  conclusively  that  Mr.  Gor- 
don was  not  the  best  man  after  all. 


Candida  once  sat  down  at  meat  In 
Vienna  with  several  Kings  who  were 
out  of  employment.  We  once  sat  at 
tabic  d’hote  in  a cheap  hotel  at  Dres- 
den with  a German  Baron,  a Russian 
Prince,  a Polish  Countess,  a Mme.  do 
Somethlng-or-other  from  Paris,  and  an 
Italian  diplomat,  who.  as  he  assured 
us,  was  descended  In  straight  and  un- 
challenged line  from  Julius  Caesar. 
We  had  never  seen  them  before.  Be- 
fore midnight  each  one  of  them  had  In 
strict  confidence  told  us  that  remit- 
tances were  late,  and  asked  the  loan 
of  ten  marks  till  the  next  Thursday 
afternoon. 

When  we  hear  of  the  potato  famine 
In  Ireland,  and  read  of  the  300th  anni- 
versary, this  year,  of  the  planting  of 
the  potato  In  England,  and  are  told 
that  for  more  than  200  years  "the  veg- 
etable was  restricted  to  the  tables  of 
the  higher  classes,"  we  remember  these 
sentences  in  the  description  of  Ursus 
by  Victor  Hugo:  "His  acceptance  of  hu 
man  destiny  was  such,  that  he  eat  po 
tatoes— filthy  food,  upon  which,  at  tha' 
period  (Queen  Anne’s),  swine  and  con. 
victs  were  fed.  He  ate  this,  Indignant 
yet  resigned.”  But  Hugo's  England  is 
always  a more  delectable  country  than 
the  England  known  to  geographers,  his- 
torians, economists  and  sociologists. 


H.  P.  G.  finds  fault  with  a head-line 
In  the  Journal  (Sept.  21).  “Born  Arson- 
ist. He  says  "there  is  no  such  word." 
'ih,  yes.  there  Is.  You  will  find  It  in 
Dr.  Murray’s  New  English  Dictionary, 
with  this  quotation  from  Burton’s 
Dahome  (1864):  "Those  whose  houses 

were  first  seen  in  flames  were  not 
proved  to  be  the  real  arsonists." 


Why  cry  out  against  the  late  Ogden 
Goelet  because  he  made  no  “public  be- 
| quest?”  Many  men  have  made  no 
■public  bequests.”  but  their  lives  were 
lives  of  constant  and  quiet  charity.  Yet 
(here  are  some  who  will  not  believe 
that  a dollar  has  left  a pocket  unless 
ihey  hear  the  noise  of  a screeching  eor- 
I net. 


Cleo  de  Mgrode  may  not  please  the 
New  Yorkers,  but  she  once  danced 
well  enough  to  please  His  Royal  Nibs, 
the  King  of  Belgium.  He  was  as  tickled 
as  was  Herod,  the  tetrarch,  when 
Salome  performed  her  celebrated  pas 
seul. 


It  appears  that  Miss  Katherine  Grey, 
the  play  actress.  Is  an  advocate  of 
"general  cultivation,”  although  for  “a  I 
special  character"  she  has  contracted  j 
Hie  habit  of  "absorbing  atmosphere."  I 
Her  ideal  is  Miss  Rehan.  “I  remember  j 
when  I first  had  a page's  part,  and  I ! 
rushed  to  her  in  tears  at  the  thought  j 
of  having  to  wear  tights.  ’But  I wear  1 
them,’  she  said.”  This  Is  the  way  Miss  ' 
Grey  tells  the  story.  What  she  thought 
but  did  not  say  to  Miss  Rehan  was 
probably  this:  "Well,  if  the  audience 

does  not  smile  at  you  in  tights,  it 
surely  will  not  guy  me.” 


This  hubbub  about  a sky-piercing 
I uilding  in  Copley  Square  is  not  with- 
ut  its  humor.  AVe  have  declaimed  on 
[tundry  occasions  against  such  insolent 
tructures,  remembering  the  fall  of  Ba- 
ers pride.  Yret  Thomas  Fuller  drew  a 
’ivory  moral  from  buildings  less  pre- 
lmptuous.  “How  large  houses  do 
fney  build  In  London  on  little  ground! 
levenging  themselves  on  the  narrow- 
ess  of  their  room  with  store  of  stories, 
xcellent  arithmetic!  from  the  root  of 
:ie  floor  to  multiply  so  many  cham- 
And,  though  painful  the  climbing 
pleasant  the  staying  there,  the 
[uglier  the  healthfuller,  with  clearer 
light  and  sweeter  air.  * * * Higher, 
r soul!  higher!  In  bodily  buildings, 
nmonly  the  garrets  are  most  empty, 
my  mind,  the  higher  mounted,  will 
the  better  furnished.  Let  persever- 
:e  to  death  be  my  uppermost  cham- 
\ the  roof  of  which  grace  is  the  pave- 
nent  of  glory.”  We  believe  that  a pre- 
erously  soaring  building  In  Cop- 
lev  Square  would  be  an  eye-sore;  but 
Jwhen  some  one  solemnly  says  that  it 
would  “ruin  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  New  Old  South  Church  or  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,”  we  restrain  our- 
selves with  difficulty  from  putting  our 
\anUkerchiefs  to  our  mouth,  like  the 
‘young  ladles  mentioned  by  Artemus 
Ward,  and  remarking.  "Te  he.’’  Yet 
thef-  is  a charm  about  the  tower  of  the 
sai  l church.  It  looks  from  certain  points 
Of  view  as  though  it  might  fall  at  any 
moment. 

Worcester  is,  indeed,  fond  of  music. 
Close  on  the  heels  of  the  Festival  comes 
the  Democratic  Convention. 


Mr.  George  Winslow  Pierce  writes  to  j 
the  Journal  as  follows:  “Who  will  ex-  i 
plain  the  celluloid  ball  balancing  on  the 
J jet  at  the  comer  of  Columbus  Avenue 
and  Dartmouth  Street?  Is  my  expla- 
nation correct?  Water  adheres  to  the 
! ball  once  tossed  up  by  the  jet  to  the 
point  where  the  jet  power  diminishing 
against  gravity  sustains  the  ball's 

weight.  If  the  ball  remains  there 

centred  on  the  jet  it  can’t  fall.  If  it 
swerves  it  begins  to  be  revolved  by  the 
jet.  The  centrifugal  force  takes  hold 
of  the  adhering  water,  diminishing  its 

weight,  therefore,  and  throwing  some 

of  it  off  in  drops  upward  against  J 
gravity  and  more  downward  from  the 
•top  where  gravity  ceases  to  oppose,  | 
the  heavier  shower  producing  an  ex-  I 
cess  of  reaction  in  the  opposite  direc-  | 
tion  which  keeps  the  ball  from  toppling 
in  the  same.  Whether  the  reaction  is 
wholly  air  resistance  or  in  part,  inertia 
land  broken  adhesion  I am  not  yet  sure. 
The  ball  in  play  is  an  exhibition, 
painted  two  colors,  to  show  the  revolu- 
tion direction,  hollow,  with  two  small 
holes  In  when  it  was  made,  to  avoid 
Collapse  into  a vacuum  within.  Too 
much  attention  being  now  given  to 
solid  ball  isties,  why  not  a little  to 
(what  can  do  our  enemies  no  harm!"  We 
are  always  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Bierce,  who  is  a singularly  ingenious 
and  lucid  thinker. 

.We  have  also  received  this  communi- 
cation: "Sadakichi  Hartmann  at  pres- 
ent applies  his  ‘orchidaceous  style’  in 
writing  a serial  of  ‘Reminiscences  of 
his  Life’  in  which  also  Boston,  will 
figure,  for  the  New  York  Staatszei- 
Jung.”  This  announcement,  falling  like 
a thunderbolt,  is  unsigned.  We  con- 
sider it  authentic,  however,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Hartmann  undoubtedly  penned 
the  words  with  his  own  inspired  hand. 


• Mrs  A'ance  Thompson  has  been  freeing 
Us  mind,  an  operation  that  is  often 
S'althful  for  self  and  public:  "My  own 
1 Union  is  that  the  people  are  absolutely 
■ different  to  all  art.  This  is  a sweep- 
ig  statement,  of  course,  and  demands 
[xplanation,  if  not  modification.  You 
.■ill  often  find  average  people — readers 
if  the  Century  Magazine,  quoters  of 
Tennyson,  warblers  of  Tosti  and  De 
Koven,  people  who  get  their  pictures 
painted  by  Chase  or  J.  G.  Brown— who 
assert  vehemently  that  they  love  art. 
he  assertion  means  nothing.  Outside 
this  whimpering,  tea  drinking  class 
greater  part  of  the  people  is  found. 
‘They  do  not  read— except  the  news- 
papers. They  do  not  sing— save  ‘The 
Blow  Almost  Killed  Father.’  They 
do  not  look  at  pictures— save  in  the 
Journal  and  the  Police  Gazette. 

"They  have  one— and  only  one— amuse- 
ment which  may  possibly  bring  them 
into  touch  with  the  artistic. 

“And  this  is— 
theatre.  ~ 


The  Princess  Shonrega,  whose  death 
is  reported,  belonged  to  one  of  the  first 
families.  She  was  a lineal  descendant 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 


The  falling  of  a pin  can  be  heard  in 
Boston  today.  The  trolley  cars  are 
(hopelessly  blocked  in  front  of  the  bul- 
letin boards.  In  the  spas  and  beaneries 
anxious  thousands  are  waiting  for  news 
lof  the  great  game.  The  roar  of  traffic 
in  Chelsea  Is  silent.  Agitation  gnaws 
tit  the  bosom  of  placid  Cambridgeport. 
lErom  out  the  branches  of  their  gene- 
alogical forests  the  residents  of  Brook- 
line peek  almost  with  eagerness  at  the 
barbarian  world.  The  gills  of  the  Sa- 
cred Codfish  in  Boston  State  House 
are  flushed  with  apoplectic  expectation. 
Massachusetts  expects  her  nine  to  do 
its  duty. New  York  Sun,  Sept.  27. 

And  her  nine  did  not  betray  her. 


The  N.  Y.  Journal  (Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst, 
publisher,)  says  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Lewis’s 
new  book,  "If  ’Wolfville*  does  not 
prove  to  be  the  book  of  the  year,  it 
will  be  because  there  Is  not  proper  ap- 
preciation of  originality  and  strength 
in  American  literature.”  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  connection  with  this  keen 
and  searching  judgment  that  Mr.  Lewis 
dedicated  “Wolfville”  to  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

L.  D.  asks  “What  do  you  think  of  the 
treatmen.  laryngeal  tuberculosis 

with  cupric  interstitial  cataphoresis?" 
Our  correspondent  must  be  patient.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  turn  our  attention 
to  this  point  before  next  February.  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Na- 
than L.  Alden  read  a paper  on  this 
subject  at  a meeting  held  in  Boston  in 
March,  1895.  L.  D.  might  consult  with 
profit  an  article  by  Scheppegrell  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Record,  May,  1897. 
Just  at  present  we  are  more  inter- 
ested ih  P.  Ziegler’s  essay  “Ueber 
Alopecia  congenita,”  in  which  there  is 
a pleasing  story  of  a girl  who  came 
Into  the  world  absolutely  hairless,  and 
first  had  traces  of  the  great  ornament 
of  woman  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Even 
less  fortunate  was  the  young  man. 
James,  who,  according  to  the  well- 
known  authority  Amatus  Lusitanus,  had 
long  hairs  growing  upon  his  tongue, 
and  although  he  would  pull  them  out 
and  exhibit  them  to  his  friends,  they 
would  nevertheless  grow  again. 

There  were  noble  dames  before  the 
Sutherland  sisters^  witness  E kis,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  who.  as  the  Rabbins 
tell  us,  was  singularly  adorned  so  that 
she  excited  the  curiosity  of  Solomon; 
sundry  women  mentioned  by  Casenova; 
the  play  actress  lauded  by  Apuleius;  Lu- 
cille Western  et  al.  But  most  remark- 
able of  all  was  Queen  Stratonlce.  The 
ancient  satirist— and  satirists  are  often 
to  be  followed  rather  than  historians — 
tells  us  that  she  was  almost  bald;  “she 
notwithstanding  proposed  a prize  of  a 
talent  of  gold  to  such  one  of  the  poets 
of  her  court  who  should  produce  the 
most  elegant  piece  of  poetry  in  praise 
of  her  hair,  and  though  she  best  knew 
how  it  stood  with  her  head,  and  that  it 
was  unknown  to  nobody  else  that  her 
hair  had  fallen  off  by  reason  of  a long 
fit  of  illness,  yet  she  heard  the  exe- 
crable poets  vie  with  each  other  in 
singing  her  hyacinthine  tresses,  and 
weaving  her  locks,  which  were  not, 
into  wreaths  and  flowing  curls,  and 
even  had  the  effrontery,  in  the  luxu- 
riance of  fancy,  to  twine  them  into  a 
comparison  with  the  tendrils  of  love- 
age.  Remember,  however,  that 
among  the  interesting  race,  the  Selen- 
ltes,  whoever  would  pass  for  a beauty 
must  be  bald  and  without  hair;  but 
In  the  comets  only  curly  hair  is  es- 
teemed beautiful. 


The  statue  to  be  erected  in  San  Fran- 
| cisco  in  memory  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
will  represent  a Spanish  galleon  under 
full  sail.  "This  Is  considered  as  the 
• most  representative  emblem  of  Steven- 
I son’s  work.”  By  whom  and  why? 

The  statue-habit  is  not  confined  to 
America.  One  was  erected  lately  in 
Valence  to  the  memory  of  a certain  Mr. 
Bancel,  an  Alpinist,  who  is  figured  as 
holding  an  alpinstock  In  one  hand  while 
with  the  other  he  points  to  his  compan- 
ions the  goal  of  their  ascension. 

"Seeker”  wishes  to  know  who  the  Sc-  I 
lenites  were  or  are.  "You  mentioned 
them  today,  but  I do  not  find  them  in 
my  encyclopaedia.”  All  encyclopaedias 
are  sadly  incomplete.  We  doubt  if 
yours  mentions  the  Tarichanes,  who 
have  the  eyes  of  an  eel,  and  the  face  of 
a crab,  a warlike,  bold,  and  rude  car- 
nivorous people;  or  the  Tritonomen- 
setes,  who  down  to  the  waist  resemble 
men  and  below  are  formed  like  weasels; 
or  the  Carcinocheires  and  Thynno- 
r ephali,  the  former  having  crabs’  claws 
lor  hands,  the  latter  having  the  head 
of  a.  tunny-fish.  And  yet  Lucian  saw 
all  these  people  and  described  them  In 
his  "True  History.”  The  Selenites  live, 
or  did  live,  in  the  moon.  Possibly  you 
will  find  one  now  at  the  Zoo. 

I have  never  sat  down  to  serious  labor 
without  reluctance,  nor  risen  from  it  with- 
out exultation. 

Mr,  G.  F.  Williams  at  Worcester 
eclipsed  Pogram,  Jefferson  Brick,  and 
the  late  Col.  Yell:  "So  let  not  our  sa- 

cred name  again  be  defiled.  Hold  it 
above  the  touch  and  contamination  of 
ihe  guilty,  whether  we  hold  it  up  with 
a million  or  ten  million  hands,  and  keep 
it  there  until  the  God  who  intends  that 
men  shall  advance,  and  not  retrograde 
v.ho  watched  over  our  struggles  lor 
liberty  a century  ago,  will  send  down 
His  angel  and  take  into  His  divine  hand 
the  flag  of  justice,  and  unfurl  it  for  the 
world  to  see.”  Wow!  Wow!  Hot 
stuff!  So  there  is  a tribal  God  for 
silverites! 


I was  on  my  way  from  the  mines  to  San 
Francisco,  with  a light  puss  and  a hevy 
hart.  You’d  scacely  hav  recognized  my  fair 
form,  so  kivered  was  I with  dust.  Blmeby  I 
met  Old  Poodles,  the  all-flrdlst  gambler  in 
the  country.  He  was  afoot  and  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  was  In  a wass  larther  nor  any 
race  hoss  I aver  saw. 


It  is  the  bald  man  who  first  tells  you 
that  your  hair  is  growing  gray. 


After  Maj.  Moses  P.  Handy  "spent  a 
month  in  feeling  the  public  pulse”  he 
talked  confidingly  to  a reporter  as  they 
■saw  the  sails  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  go 
round.  It  is  clear  that  the  breezes  of 
Paris  are  blowing  gently  and  respect- 
fully through  the  Major's  nonpareil 
whiskers. 


Th©  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Kings  County  proclaims  our 
young  and  esteemed  friend,  the  Bac- 
chante, to  be  "insulting  to  American 
womanhood.”  How  does  she  Insult 
American  womanhood?  By  her  beauty?  I 

Mr.  John  Proctor  Clarke  is  a master 
of  the  difficult  art  of  addressing  gath- 
erings of  little  children.  Thus?  at  New 
York,  where  "he  talked  to  them  ex- 
clusively.” he  used  such  words  as 
“utilitarian,”  "estuaries,”  "iridescent.” 

G.  W.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Who- 
ever has  happened  to  go  in  September 
out  on  the  Fens,  to  hie  up  in  the  morn- 
ing our  neighbor  sun,  and  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  bank  rising  always  in 
front  of,  with  northward  and  south-  1 
ward  comparatively  clear,  may  be  con-  | 
soled  or  not  by  reflecting  that  he  secs 


vdltisr  towards  him  In  | 

/the  figure  of  Massachusetts  'RaV- 
I the  clouds  run  to  westward  In  horl 
' io  ual  columns,  which  I take  for  the 
ridgepoles  of  night's  roof  removing,  he 
miv  * -e  the  Mack  sun.  formed  bj  theli  , 
5,«dnws  ureat  spokes  of  darkness  radt-  ' 
attng  from  the  vanishing  spot  of  the 
columns  just  under  the  western  horizon,  j 
as  the  sun  rises,  which,  apparently 
1 risln  ' reallv  surprising  (perceive  tho  j 
! contrast  between  my  word  ‘under,  sub. 
denoting  tendency,  and  ‘super  in  sur-  I 
D,”ing)  when  he  turns  westward.! 
causes  the  anil-illumination.  He  ma> 
«nd~  also  as  1 did.  a flower.  whlch| 


the  conventionally  rude  would  make 
much  for  civic  civilization.  But  if  this 
ceremony  had  been  performed  twenty 
years  ago  the  town  might  have  been 
depopulated.” 


4 


I had  imagined  and  drawn  on  pap.t 
without  ever  having  seen  or  heard  of. 
with  heart-shaped  gold  petals  joined  at 
I .u>exes  which  shows  one  may  have 
the  into  thought  that  God  had.  His 
1 has  four  petals,  and  mine  had  five. 


I 

I ) 


oft  t*  ^ 


It  was  the  same  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry.  who. 
with  his  characteristic  modesty,  once  re- 
marked that  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  exceptional  erudition,  or  conspicuous 
culture;  but  that  he  flattered  himself  that 
in  the  art  of  looking  out  of  window  on  a 
rainy  day,  he  was  an  almost  unequalled 
profleient.  


A literary  man  in  Boston  has  a son 
who  Is  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
The  other  day  he  noticed  a square  hole 
In  the  trousers  of  his  well-beloved,  a 
shrieking  hole  just  above  the  knee. 
•■How  is  this?"  asked  the  sire.  And 
the  bov  replied:  “You  know  I have  two 
rairs.  my  best  and  the  other.  I couldn't 
tell  them  apart,  so  I cut  a hole  in  the 
best,  and  now  I can  tell  ’em  and  know 
which  to  put  on.” 


Mr.  J.  K.  Bangs— we  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  always  spell  out  any 
man's  name  in  full,  not  even  that  of  the 
young  man  of  Dedham— praises  in  poet- 
ry this  week  the  “monotony”  of  Amer- 
ica and  American  life.  It  was  this 
very  monotony  of  Form  and  Its  de- 
flclencles  In  certain  conditions— “that  is 
to  say.  curvature,  irregularity,  and 
light  and  shade”— that  made  Mr.  Sala. 
a keen  and  discriminating  critic  of 
this  country,  111  at  ease.  “In  a city 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. yon  see  nothing  but  mere 
flat  services,  straight  lines,  right  angles, 
parallel  rows  of  boards,  and  perpen- 
dicular palings.  • • * The  hotels  are 
marble  packing-cases,  uniformly  square 
and  pierced  with  many  quadrangular 
windows;  the  railway  cars  and  street 
omnibuses  are  exact  oblongs.  * * * 
There  are  some  crooked  streets  in  Bos- 
ton, and  that  is  why  Europeans  usually 
show  a preference  for  Boston  over 
other  Northern  American  cities.  * * * 
That  which  X call  the  ‘Mathematical 
System’  Is  only  another  name  for  a 
very  stringent  and  offensive  social  tyr- 
anny • • * ‘Whatever  you  do,'  said  an 
American  to  me  on  the  first  day  of  my 
landing  in  the  States,  ‘don’t  live  in  a 
bearding  house  where  you  are  to  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family.  They'll 
worry  you  to  death  by  wanting  to 
take  care  of  your  morals.’  ” 


acter  so  nicknamed  in  ‘‘Kenilworth,’ 
Dickie  Sludge;  and  It  means  "an  imp-' 
tsh-looking;  mischievous  urchin;  or  a 
person  of  grotesque  appearance  arid, 
restless  manners.”  But  why  didn’t  you! 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  diction- 
ary? 


There  is  a restaurant  in  the  South 
End  where  a flve-course  dinner  is 
served  for  23  cents.  The  restaurant  is 
described  by  the  proprietor  as  a cafA 
Smile  not,  oh  reader;  the  proprietor 
knows  enough  to  give  the  acute  ac- 1 
cent  to  the  imported  word. 


In  connection  with  the  correspondence 
published  lately  in  this  column,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  latest  of 
the  reform  schemes  suggested  for 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  one  proposing 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell  and  the 
enactment  of  a regulation  requiring  all 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
keep  off  the  streets  after  9 o’clock  in 
the  summer  and  8 o'clock  in  the  winter. 
The  popular  idea  that  the  curfew  was 
introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a 
badge  of  servitude  it  unfounded.  The 
custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  prevailed 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland  and 
probably  other  countries  of  Europe  at 
the  same  period;  it  was  intended  as  a 
precaution  against  fires,  which  were 
then  frequent  and  fatal,  for  very  many 
houses  were  built  of  wood.  In  Scotland 
the  bell  was  rung  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, until  the  hour  was  changed  to 


***<=>/  - ~ 

ten  at  the  solicitation  of  the  wife  ofy 


Here  Is  the  title  for  a realistic  novel 
of  life  in  Boston:  "Front;  or  the  Bald- 
headed  Bell-boy." 


Boston  is  Indeed  fortunate  in  having 
such  an  intelligent,  energetic,  cour- 
ageous and  incorruptible  official  as  Dr. 
Charles  Harrington.  Oleomargarine  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  butter,  rough- 
hew  It  how  we  will. 


Gold  loses  annually  by  friction  one  four- 
teen-hundredth of  its  bulk;  this  is  what  is 
called  the  wear  and  tear;  thence  it  follows 
that,  out  of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of 
gold  circulating  throughout  all  the  world, 
every  year  one  million  is  lost.  This  million 
of  gold  goes  off  in  dust,  flies  away,  floats,  is 
an  atom,  becomes  breathable,  loads,  doses, 
burdens  and  impairs  the  conscience,  and 
amalgamates  itself  with  the  soul  of  the  rich, 
which  It  renders  proud,  and  with  the  soul  of 
the  poor,  which  it  renders  savage. 


cVr  i ■ H 


We  examined  with  Interest  yesterday 
•fternoon  the  Asbestos  Union  Under- 
garment. We  recommend  It  heaxtily  to 
Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Williams.  Mr.  Bryan— by  the  way,  what 
are  his  Initials?— and  the  more  passion- 
ate  disputants  In  the  Handel  and 
Haydn.  


A contemporary  published  the  other 
day  a sketch  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
-whose  philanthropic  life  Is  by  far  a 
better  screen  for  her  husband  than  was 
the  human  one  chosen  by  him  in  a mo- 
ment of  danger  and  not  even  yet  re- 
warded. 


The  hunter  sits  near  the  trunk  of  a tree;  j 
his  gun  is  leaning  on  a branch.  He  listens 
to  the  forest  going  to  sleep.  Trees  assume 
human  shapes.  The  peace  of  evening  enters  , 
into  his  soul.  The  moon  and  he  smile  at  I 
each  other.  Scon  he  puts  his  gun  by  his 
side,  and  making  imitative  gestures  with  his 
fingers,  shaking  the  head  gently  to  mark 
the  time,  the  good  hunter  watches  the  rab- 
| bits  dancing  their  minuet. 


James  Stewart,  the  favorite  of  James 
VI.,  a dame  who  had  sporting  bloodl 
in  her  veins.  The  first  mention  of  the 
couvrefeu  dates  back  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury. As  a rule,  this  bell  announced  I 
the  end  of  the  work-day.  When  it  was' 
forbidden  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  1358, 
to  sound  any  bell  after  vespers  lest  the 
sentinels  might  be  disturbed,  the  cur- 
few was  excepted.  In  the  East,  es- 1 
pecially  in  Persia,  sunrise,  sunset  and 
midnight  were  proclaimed  in  the  pub- 
lic squares  of  large  towns  by  bands 
of  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  drums.  In  j 
Boston  the  curfew  Is  rung  in.  restau- 
rants each  night  at  11  P.  M.,  however  | 
hungry  or  thirsty  you  may  be  at  11.05. 
We  live  under  a step-motherly  govern-  j 
ment. 


‘•Gen  Greely  denies  the  charges  of  can 
Tribalism  made  against  the  members  of  j 
his  expedition.  Anybody  who  wants  to  , 
know  the  whole  truth  can  find  it  1"  ^is 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ” But  there  are  rescuers  who  ( 
atm  affirm  and  smile  at  the  mention  of 
an  ex  parte  report. 


The  retirement  of  Mr.  John  D.  Stod-  j 
dard  is  to  be  regretted.  Music  Hall  j 
never  appeared  to  such  advantage  as ! 
during  one  of  his  lectures,  for  in  the 
darkness  you  could  not  see  the  incred- 
ible shabbiness  of  walls,  ceiling,  doors, 
platform  and  floor. 


“Cook  may  not  coach  at  Yale.”  Isn't 
it  a little  early  for  such  reports?  Why 
thus  force  the  season? 


Mr.  Huneker  in  vacation  mood— for 
vacation  is  not  fixed  inexorably  by  the 
calendar— invites  his  soul  to  ponder  the 
eternal  problem.  "All  masculine  beings 
have  chased  the  impossible  She  of  their 
morning  dreams,  and,  of  course,  never 
found  her.  She  has  not  eluded  us,  for 
she  does  not  exist  out  of  the  golden 
verse  of  the  poets.  Oh,  how  much  more 
r .tisfactory  is  the  girl  of  whom  the 
poets  never  rhyme!  She  eats  beef- 
steaks, she  ‘bikes,’  and  if  she  plays 
Chopin  it  is  the  robust  ring  of  his  1 
heroic  polonaises  she  craves,  not  his 
milk  ’ and  moonlit  nocturnes.  Walt 
Whitman  sang  her  praises,  and  while 
our  souls  go  out  to  the  anaemic  fay  of 
the  woodland  dell,  we  marry  the  stout  J 
girl  who  wears  a number  six  shoe." 


to  define  this  constituent  j 
of  tho  protoplasm.”  This  is  In 
italics.  But  tvhat  does  Dr.  Jaeger  | 
think  of  the  soul?  Does  he  think 
nobly  of  it,  like  unto  Mnlvolio,  caged 
! for  madness?  Does  he  believe,  with 
certain  Mahometans,  that  the  soul 
of  Adam  was  'created  a thousand 
years  before  him?  Does  he  agree 
with  the  earliest  Christian  fathers, 
who  claimed  that  the  soul  was  ma- 
, terial;  with  Irenaeus,  who  believed 
that  the  soul  separated  from  tho 
body  retains  its  individuality,  so 
that  disembodied  souls  may  know 
each  other;  with  Bishop  Caius,  who 
gave  the  soul  a human  face;  with  St. 
Ambrose,  who  declared  that  the  per- 
fect soul  has  its  body  in  aversion? 
Has  he  learned  the  secret  of  the 
Druids,  who  received  their  knowl- 
edge of  immortality  direct  from 
Japhet?  Dr.  Jaeger  leans  to  the 
opinion  that  soul  is  the  same  thing 
as  smell.  e 

After  this,  his  anthropological 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  the  methods 
of  combating  them,  are  tame.  “His 
theory,  based  largely  on  the  experi- 
ments of  Naegeli,  is  that  immunity 
against  infection  is  a condition  large- 
ly dependent  on  the  concentration 
of  water  in  the  tissues.  The  heavy 
' perspirations  dear  to  family  practi- 
tioners are,  according  to  this  theory, 
a perfectly  rational  method  of 
dehydrating,  or  concentrating  the 
watery  liquid  of,  the  tissues.  Bac- 
Iteria  of  a poisonous  kind,  lodged  in 
those  tissues,  soon  become  destroyed 
I by  the  concentration  of  their  own 
excretions  in  a medium  thus 
dehydrated.  Other  empirical  methods 
■ of  treatment  which  have  won  favor 
are  all  based  upon  the  same  opera- 
tion, such  as  good  ventilation,  cold 
dry  air,  and  even  (anomalous  as  it 
may  sound)  the  drinking  of  water  in 
certain  cases.” 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  starting-point  of  or- 
ganic life  is  ammonia  carbonate,  and 


that  the  soul  is  a smell?  In  view  of 
this  stupendous  find,  sanitary  under- 
clothes, yes,  even  ventilated  boots, 
fall  into  insignificance. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


They  were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 
about  Lafcadlo  Hearn’s  latest  book 
-Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields".  "Do  you 
know  whv  Hearn  determined  to  live  in 
Japan?”  asked  the  Professor.  “After 
he  left  New  Orleans  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati. where  he  did  newspaper  work. 
He  soon  suffered  terribly  from  an  en- 
larged and  projecting  eye  that  disfig- 
ured'him  and  made  him  grotesque  He 
was  stared  at,  he  was  mocked  and  in- 
sulted and.  what  was  even  worse,  he 
was  pitied  openly.  A sensitive  man 
I he  kept  the  house  during  the  day,  and 
! took  exercise  only  at  night.  Occasion 
1 called  him  to  Japan.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, in  tnat  country  nobody,  not  even 
a humorous  boy,  showed  by  sign  or 
word  that  the  stranger  was  disfigured 
or  set  apart  in  tavern,  street,  shop, 
field  Mr.  Hearn  was  treated  as  though 
were  a normal  being.  Thankful  and 
overcome,  he  said  to  himself,  'Here  Is 
, the  land  of  true  civilization,  and  here 
will  I live  and  die’.  He  has  taken  to 
himself  a Japanese  wife,  he  is  known 
by  a Japanese  name,  and  the  last  I 
I heard  from  him  he  was  professor  of 
■k  Kngilsh  in  a Japanese  university.” 


Before  we  all  weep  over  "the  de-  j 
struction  of  the  beauty  of  Copley 
Square”  would  it  not  be  well  for  us ^ to  i 
pinch  ourselves  and  ask  calmly,  “Is  I 
the  square  at  present  beautiful?” 


JAEGER  AGAIN. 


Emperor  William  is  merciless.  He  Is 
at  work  on  another  musical  piece.  He 
has  been  likened  unto  Caligula.  But 
Nero  was  his  replica. 


"Such  civilization,”  said  the  telephone 
expert,  "must  be  the  result  of  genera- 
’ iion*  of  training”.  **H-m!"  answered 
th*  Professor;  "the  ru'Je  Japan^ne  were 
undoubtedly  put  to  death  years  and 
1 years  ago.  I have  seen  much  of  their 
country  and  never  have  I found  there 
a boy  who  by  look  or  gesture  would  ex- 
1 pres*  aurprise  at  any  dress  or  speech 
I or  habit  that  might  seem  to  him  out- 
landish. How  different  it  Is  here  In 
. Boston.  And  yet  there  has  been  im-  j 
■ xxovement-  I remember  that  I was  one  j 
% * the  flr»t  to  wear  a helmet  sun-hat.  | 
ered.  women  giggled,  old  crusted 
ane  looked  at  me  superciliously 
I ini  susDl-iouzly  expressmen  and  hack- 
i men  «£»M  often  .ddr-ss  me  Jocosely 
JAr  coarsely  from  their  vantage  seat. 

\ T have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
xecuttor.  on  the  Common  of 


The  oratory  of  Mr.  "Williams  of  Ded-  | 
ham  Is  indeed  wildly  beautiful,  but  that 
of  Signor  d’  Anr.unzio,  the  friend  of 
Mr  Anthony  Comstock,  Is  still  more 
wildly  beautiful.  The  eminent  Italian 
stumped  lately  for  votes  In  the  canton 
of  Pescara.  Why  did  he  chose  the  coun- 
try and  not  the  town?  Because  he  al- 
ways loved  the  country,  “the  sweet 
ears  of  corn,  the  vermilion  apples,  the 
peaceful  look  of  the  oxen,  the  scent  of 
the  pressed  olive,  the  iron  of  the  plow.  1 
the  murmur  of  the  bees,  the  winding 
of  the  rivers,”  and  so  on,  through  the 
catalogue.  He  hastened  to  declare  his 
patrotlsm.  And  it  was  here,  right  here, 
that  tho  S5ghor  flew  beyond  the.  keen 
sight  of  Mr.  Williams’s  eyes.  "My  soul, 
on  Which  I have  poured  the  most  ro- 
bust wines  of  ancient  wisdom  and  tho 
most  subtle  essences  of  modern  dreams 
-my  soul,  which,  in  its  infinite  pere- 
grinations, has  attained  tho  extreme 
limits  imposed  upon  the  avidity  of 
knowledge,  and  soared  above  the  aerial 
summits  where  the  rhythm  of  the  ideal 
life  acquires  a celerity  unknown  to  hu- 
man pulses— my  soul  has  still  remained 
I filially  attached  to  Its  native  soil.' 


1 1 


1 J.  B.  writes,  “Howltt,  in  his  ‘Rural 
I,lfe  in  England,  speaks  of  "flibberti- 
gibbets’ acting  bh  waiters  to  sports- 
men In  the  hunt.  What  does  he  mean?” 
He  probably  does  not  mean  the  foul 
fiend  mentioned  by  Edgar  on  the  heath, | 
the  fiend  who  gives  the  web  and  the 
pin,  squints  the  eye.  makes  the  hare- 
lip and  has  other  accomplishments', 
whose  most  Intimate  friends  are  Fra- 
t-retto,  Hoberdldanoe  and  Tocobatto. 
No.  Fllbberti-gibbet,  an  onomatopoeic 
word  for  chatter,  meant  originally 
a chatterer,  or  a flighty,  frivolous  wo- 
man. In  this  century  it  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a person  resembling  the  char 


,•  You  remember  Jaeger,  Dr.  Gustav 
Jaeger,  tvbo  invented  a form  of  hy- 
gienic body  clothing  and  ventilated 
boots.  His  next  triumph  was  a pill, 
in  which  were  compounded  hairs  of 
the  patient.  These  pills  were  taken 
freely  in  Stuttgart  a dozen  years  ago. 
The  bald  consulted  more  prosaic 
physicians.  You  thought  perhaps 
Dr.  Jaeger  was  in  the  “gents’  bur- 
nishing” business,  or  perhaps  a man- 1 
ufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  or  pos- 
i sihly  a quack.  No.  He  has  been  foi 
some  time  a scientist  of  considerable  | 

I distinction.  Darwin  knew  his  wnt-i 
ings  on  organic  evolution.  His  plani 
for  a reform  in  the  construction  of 
maps  attracted  attention.  And  now 
I a volume  of  his  essays  has  bean 
Englished  and  published  in  London. 
The  Englisher  is  H.  G.  Schlichter, 

D Sc  and  the  title  of  the  book  is 
“Problems  of  Nature:  Researches 

and  Discoveries  of  Gustav  Jaeger,  ■ 
M.  D.” 

This  hook  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions—zoological,  anthropological,  and 
varia.  In  the  first  section  he  specu- 
lates concerning  the  origin  and  the 
development  of  organic  life.  He  is 
as  hold  as  a lion.  He  makes  a 
crescendo  in  one  sentence  from  low- 
er case  through  italics  to  capitals. 
“The  starting-point  of  all  organic 
life  upon  our  planet  was  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  carbonate.  ’ 
This  point  settled  for  all  lime,  "the 
Doctor  talks— and  still  defiantly— of 
the  origin  of  species,  Darwin’s  doc- 
trine of  pangenesis,  and  the  “animal 
soul.”  ‘‘I  believe  that  I have  solved 
ibis  problem  of  the  animal  soul,  as 


An  Alleged  Tradition  of' 
the  Handel  and  Haydn. 


Salaries  and  Gifts  Paid  Messrs. 
Zerrahn  and  Lang. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces. 
Players  and  Singers. 


It  has  been  said  of  late  by  certain 
members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  that 
when  Mr.  Zerrahn  resigned  the  con- 
ductorship  of  that  society  two  years 
ago,  the  succession  fell  by  right  of  tra- 
dition to  Mr.  Lang,  who  was  organist 
at  the  time. 

Let  us  in  a spirit  of  love  examine  this  j 
claim  and  this  theory  of  tradition.  _ | 
At  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  this  j 
venerable  society,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  President  was  conductor  ex- 
ipfficio.  When  he  was  a musician,  as  * 
Was  tho  first  President.  Thomas  S.  | 


Webb  (chosen  April  26,  1815).  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  being  a figure- 
head. But  Mr.  Webb's  immediate  suc- 
cessors leaned  heavily  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Ostlnelli,  who  often  was  the  true 

conductor.  ......  _,f 

But  Mr.  Ostinclli  was  a violin's.,  not 

an  organist. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  1 give 
now  a list  of  the  organists  who  have 
served  the  Handel  and  Haydn  from  1815 
until  the  election  of  Mr.  Lang  Oct.  1, 
1859.  Mr.  Stockwell,  1815-16;  S.  P.  Tay- 
lor, who  in  1817  came  from  Philadel- 
phia for  a fortnight  to  play  the  organ 
at  four  rehearsals  and  three  concerts 
for  $200  and  the  payment  of  his  ex-  | 
penscs;  Samuel  Cooper,  1818;  S.  P.  lay-  , 
lor  1818-1820;  Miss  Hewitt,  afterward  | 
Mrs.  Ostlnelli,  1S20-1830;  Charles  Zeu-  I 
ner,  1830-1838;  A.  U.  Hay  ter,  l838-le»l, 
who  on  many  occasions  virtually  e-on- 
ducted  the  performances;  G.  F-  i1**!,' 
ter  1851;  , F.  F.  Mueller,  1852-185*;  J.  C. 


I 


1857-1S5D,  and  Tn  1S69.  duHngl 
Mr.  Lung's  absence  In  Europe. 

Now  the  first  man  who  formally  filled  I 
he  office  of  Conductor  was  Charles  E.  j 
Horn,  who  was  elected  May  31.  1847.  ! 
His.. salary  was  3300.  In  1318  It  was  i 
•alsed  to  3400.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1S49. 

And  who  succeeded  him?  Mr.  Hay-  ! 
,er,  the  organist?  Oh,  no.  There  was  i 
10  tradition  In  1849. 

The  second  conductor  was  Mr.  J.  E. 


Goodson,  chosen  in  1851.  He  soon  after- 
ward left  Boston.  Who  was  elected  to 
the  office?  Mr.  Georgo  J.  Webb.  Aug. 
31.  1862.  Was  ho  the  organist  of  tho  so- 
viet*? Oh,  no.  There  was  no  tradi- 
tion In  1862. 

JIr-  Webb's  reign  was  short.  There 
was  trouble  about  an  orchestra.  It  was 
voted  to  take  the  Germania.  Mr.  Webb 
Igned.  The  resignation  was  accepted 
Nov.  10,  1852.  Who  succeeded  lilm?  Mr. 
Mueller  the  organist  of  tho  society? 
Oh.  no.  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann.  trombone 
player,  ’cel'ist  and  leader  of  the  Gcr-  I 
mania,  was  appointed  conductor  pro 
tern. 

In  1854  Mr.  Bergmann  left  Boston.  Who 
succeeded  him  as  conductor  of  tho  Han- 
del and  Haydn?  Mr.  Mueller,  who  was 
then  organist  of  the  society?  Oh,  no.  ; 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  a flute  player,  was 
chosen  on  Mr.  Bergmann’s  recom- 
Tlondatlon,  Sept.  5.  1854 
Where  is,  then,  the  foundation  for  the 
laim  that  the  organist  has  a tradi- 
tional right  to  succeed  to  tho  eonduc- 
.torshlp? 

us  for  a moment  consider  sal- 
aries' paid  to  Mr.  Zerrahn  and  Mr. 
Lang,  and  let  us  consider  them  not 
from  any  sinister  motive,  but  simply  in 

antiquarian  spirit. 

In  1854  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  promised  325 
for  each  public  performance  during  the 

season. 

July,  1856,  his  salary  was  made  3260  a 
year.  For  the  Festival  in  1856  he  had 
3300.  After  the  festival  a purse  of  $200 
In  gold  was  presented  by  subscribers. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War 
there  was  need  of  economy.  Messrs. 
Zerrahn  and  Lang  “agreed  to  retain 
office  without  fixed  salary,  and  be  con- 
tent with  whatever  small  balance  might 
^remain  in  the  treasury  after  the  ex- 
nses  were  paid.  (At  the  end  of  the 
!;ar,  July  1,  1862,  they  got  $41  69  each!)” 
June  14,  1865,  Mr.  Zerrahn  received  a 
sliver  ice-pitcher  and  salver,  and  gold- 
ined  goblets;  and  Mr.  Lang  received 
a gold  guard  chain. 

May  1,  1867,  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Zerrahn  $500  for  his  year's  services  and 
Mr.  Lang  $300. 

May  18,  1868,  a yearly  salary  of  $300 
,was  voted  Mr.  Zerrahn.  besides  $500  for 
Is  share  In  the  success  of  the  First 
WSEirial  Festival.  May  25  of  the  same 
car  he  was  also  offered  a gratuity  of 
:oo. 

May  31,  1669,  Mr.  Zerrahn  received  a 
t-simile  of  Handel  s autograph  score 


of  the  Messiah,  and  an  engraving,  rep- 
resenting the  Apotheosis  of  Handel. 

Sept.  6.  1870.  Messrs.  Zerrahn  and 
Lang  were  reappointed  at  salaries  of 

$500  and  $300. 

May  27,  1871,  Mr.  Zerrahn’s  salary  for 
the  Second  Triennial  Festival  was  fixed 
at  $1000,  and  for  his  services  until 
Christmas  at  $200;  Mr.  Lang's  as  organ- 
ist at  3400  and  $100. 

in  the  spring  of  1874  it  was  voted  to 
pay  Mr.  Zerrahn  $1000  for  his  services 
during  the  Third  Triennial  Festival 
(May,  1874),  and  Mr.  Lang  $400  as  organ- 
ist. 

May  12,  1873,  Mr.  Zerrahn's  salary  for 
the  past  year  was  fixed  at  $300,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Lang  at  $800. 

July  6.  1877,  the  sum  of  $1000  was  voted 
j|  to  Mr.  Zerrahn  and  $400  to  Mr.  Lang  for 
I services  during  the  Fourth  Triennial 
j Festival  (May,  1877). 

May  2,  1879,  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  present- 
I;  ed  with  bound  orchestral  scores  of 
| "Elijah."  "St.  Paul,"  and  the  “Hymn 
, of  Praise,"  and  “a  solid  gold  medallion 
j bearing  on  one  side  the  seal  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  on  tho  other  an  inscription 
setting  forth  the  character  of  the  occa- 
sion (the  completion  of  his  25th  season). 
Furthermore  $2433  50  of  the  proceeds 
($3331)  were  given  to  Mr.  Zerrahn. 

May  27,  1880,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr. 
I Zerrahn  $1000  for  services  during  the 
! Fifth  Triennial  Festival  (May.  18S0,)  and 
Mr.  Lang  $400.  Mr.  Lang  also  received 
$300  as  organist  for  the  season  exclusive 
of  the  Festival.  , 

Sept.  20,  1882,  "Mr.  Zefrahn's  salary 
was  raised  to  $1000." 

May  14,  1883,  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Zerrahn  $1000  and  Mr.  Lang  $400  for 
services  during  the  Sixth  Triennial  Fes- 
tival (May,  1883). 

If!  Nov.  30,  1884,  Mr.  Lang  was  present- 
'd with  a gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed, 
set  of  Shakspeare’s  works,  and  a 
limentary  address.  “Mr.  Lang's 
was  brief,-.bQt4full  of  feeling.  He 
ecalled  the  fact  that  a watch  was 
him  30  years  before  by  a Salem 
society,  which  he  had  always  prized 
highly,  and  he  should  esteem  this  later 
gift  still  more."  The  occasion  of  these 
from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  was 
mpletion  of  his  25th  year  as  or- 


ZerrJhn  3150  in  addition  to  the  3736  voted 
him  before. 

June  11,  1SS6,  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Zerrahn  a salary  of  3750,  "besides  such 
sum  (not  exceeding  3250)  as  may  bo 
warranted  by  tho  current  receipts  of 
the  season  exclusive  of  gifts,  legacies 
rind  income  of  the  fund;”  and  3300  to 
Mr.  Lang. 

April  29.  1887,  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  voted 
the  additional  3250. 

June  10,  18S9,  It  was  voted  that  Mr. 
Zerrahn  should  bo  conductor  at  31250 
for  the  season,  and  the  Festival  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  tho  75th 
year  of  “choral  llfo  and  work”  of  the 
society  (April,  1890).  To  Mr.  Lang  tho 
sum  of  3500  was  voted. 

April  13,  1890,  Mr.  Zerrahn  received  a 
book,  “Musical  Instruments,  etc.,”  and 
a basket  of  flowers. 

April  18,  1894,  Mr.  Zorrahn  was  given 
a most  substantial  testimonial  In  honor 
of  Ills  40th  anniversary.  Tho  solo  sing- 
ers and  orchestra  contributed  their  ser- 
vices in  the  performance  of  “Elijah." 
In  addition  to  tho  receipts  from  an 
audience  that  crowded  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Zerrahn  was  presented  with  a gold 
medal  set  in  diamonds  and  suitably  in- 
scribed. 

• * • 

Let  us  now  turn  from  tragedy  to 
comic  opera.  We  have  heard  here  va- 
rious reports  concerning  the  reception 
of  “The  Wizard  of  tho  Nile”  In  London, 
where  It  was  produced  for  tho  first  time 
in  England  Sept.  6 at  tho  Shaftesbury  J 
Theatre.  Let  us  see  what  the  acute 
critic  of  tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  j 
about  the  piece: 

"It  Is  almost  pathetic  to  note  with 
what  a marked  persistency  the  managers 
of  London  theatres  still  pin  their  faith 
upon  musical  farce,  and  last  night  an- 
other of  that  long  series— 'made  in 
America,’  and  described  as  a new  and 
original  comic  opera— 'The  Wizard  of 
the  Nile,’  libretto  by  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Smith,  music  by  Mr.  Victor  Herbert, 
was  produced  at  the  Shaftesbury  Thea- 
tre. We  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  the 
composition  of  their  ‘opera,’  both  au- 
thor and  composer  have  set  the  critic 
a difficult  problem  to  solve  when  they 
asked  him  to  discover  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  attractiveness  which  their  work 
contains.  We  confess  that  there  are 
too  many  moments  particularly,  for  ex- 
ample, during  most  of  the  dialogue  In 
i the  second  act,  when  you  would  say 
| that  the  limit  of  dullness  had  been 
j reached,  and  that  the  sense  of  humor 
had  been  sadly  outraged;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  others  of  real  fun  | 
when  you  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laughter.  The  plot  is  naught. 
The  sentiment  of  the  piece  circles 
round  a young  Egyptian  Princess,  whose  | 

hand  is  sought  practically  by  every 
male  character  on  the  program,  and 
the  humor  of  It  is  concerned  with  the 
doings  of  Kibosh,  a peripatetic  magi- 
cian , to  whom  the  vagaries  of  the  Nile 
are  attributed  by  the  King  of  Egypt, 
with  varying  results  to  the  magician, 
according  as  the  river  behaves  itself 
reasonably  or  not.  The  intricacies  that 
are  evolved  out  of  these  two  central 
facts  are  neither  very  Interesting,  nor 
very  funny  in  themselves,  but  they 
serve,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  occasionally  amusing  details. 
Mr.  Victor  Herbert’s  music,  one  is 
glad  to  note,  does  not  need  an  alto- 
gether summary  consideration.  He 
makes  it  quite  clear,  in  a rather  in- 
genious way,  that  though  he  will,  be- 
cause he  must,  often  write  feebly,  he 
is  yet  capable  of  the  work  of  an  accom- 
plished musician.  His  fluency  is  simply 
amazing,  and  it  is  not  a fluency  that 
one  can  afford  to  laugh  at.  He  seems 
not  to  have  the  smallest  difficulty  over 
the  invention  of  innumerable  tunes,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  indeed,  bid  for 
popularity  too  clearly  upon  grounds 
that  are  neither  satisfactory  nor  Indeed 
artistic;  but  he  nearly  always  shows 
by  some  little  independent  and  personal 
treatment  of  those  tunes  that  he  has 
a musical  individuality,  and  that,  if  | 
he  does  write  down  to  a not  very  dis- 
tinguished level,  he  does  it  deliberate- 
ly and  because  he  quite  understands  | 
that  this  is  tho  sort  of  music  which  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  sentiment  and  hu- 
mor of  ‘The  Wizard  of  the  Nile.’  This 
was  amusingly  noticeable  in  a certain  ! 
mock-sentimental  song  assigned  to  Ki- 
bosh, in  which,  although  Mr.  Herbert  ; 
is  quite  clearly  satirising  the  drawing- 
room ballad  of  the  day,  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  his  parody  and 
that  of  some  of  his  own  ballads  was 
really  extremely  slight.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  the  music,  in  spite 
of  these  defects,  the  seriousness  of 
■which  we  would  not  for  a moment  at- 
tempt to  hide,  has  throughout  a sin- 
gular effect  of  vivacity  and  bright- 
ness, which  should  go  very  far  to- 
wards making  the  piece  popular.  As 
to  the  cast,  MiS3  Adeie  Ritchie,  who 
has  taken  the  part  with  much  success 
in  the  States,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance last  night  in  London,  and  proved 
herself  to  be  the  owner  of  a very  at- 
tractive face  and  figure,  of  a powerful 
voice,  which  sometimes,  however, 
lacked  the  sympathetic  qualities,  and 
of  extraordinary  self-possession.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  one  sees  a youthful 
actress  ‘take’  the  stage  with  such 
quiet  assertion  and  confidence  as  did 
Miss  Ritchie  on  this  occasion." 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 

At  St.  James’  Church.  Mr.  Rotoli  is 
rehearsing  Villlers  Stanford's  mass  for 
Christmas. 

Xaver  Scharwenka  is  at  work  on  a 
new  opera.  His  "Mataswintha”  will  be 
produced  in  Vienna. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Shelley's  new  symphony 

-VU  probably  be  played  at  one  ot'  me  i 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic  concerts. 

Henri  Chivot,  opretta'  librettist,  died  ' 
at  Paris,  Sept.  19.  Perhaps  his  most 
famous  piece  is  “La  Mascotte." 

Alexandre  Guilmant  will  arrive  in  this 
country  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  stay  here  about  three  months. 


The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  Flat- 
dwellers  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city 
are  without  protection. 

Take  your  own  case,  Mr.  Buty.  You 
have  a flat  tastefully  adorned  by  Mrs. 
j Buty.  The  silver  pieces  bequeathed 
you  and  presented  by  friends,  relatives, 
j business  associates  on  your  wedding 
day  are  on  the  sideboard  or  in  its 
drawers.  ‘Tis  Thursday  afternoon.  You 
are  at  your  office— or  at  the  “restaur- 


Mr.  Rudolph  Aronson  was  in  Boston 
] last  week  arranging  with  the  Oliver 
1 Dltson  Company  for  the  publication  of 
his  Rallel  Intermezzo  written  for  ClCo 
do  Mfirode. 

“The  Llttlo  Duchess,"  a coster  opera 
by  Marshall  and  MoulUott,  music  by 
Frank  Cogdan,  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Stockton  - on  - Tees, 
Sept.  9. 

Mr.  Carle  Faelten  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Srelnert  Hall,  Thursday  even- 
ing, Oct.  12.  He  will  play  pieces  by 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn.  Schubert,  j 
Heller,  Hiiler,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt. 

Miss  Katharine  G.  Hurly  will  give  n i 
song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall.  Thurs- 
day. Oct.  14,  at  8.15.  She  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  F.  Q.  Currier,  Miss  Elbel, 
Herbert  Johnson,  Master  Dooley  and 
others. 

"Berliner  Fahrien,"  a musical  farce 
in  six  tableaux,  by  Freund  and  Maun- 
staedt,  music  by  J.  Einodshofer,  was 
produced  at  the  Central  Theatre,  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  4.  Tho  story  is  practically 
that  of  “Lost,  Strayed  or  Stolen."  Emil 
Thomas  and  Mlnnl  Cass  were  In  the 
cast. 

Melourgia  Mixed  Voice  Singing  Socie- 
ty, Mr.  F.  W.  Wodeil,  conductor,  will 
perforrfi  two  high  class  choral  works 
this  season:  “Young  Lochlnvar,"  by 

E.  M.  Boyce,  and  three  scenes  from 
Henry  Purcell’s  "King  Arthur."  Sing- 
ers desiring  to  join  tho  society  may 
obtain  Information  from  the  Secretary, 
D.  A.  Van  Ham.  201  Columbus  Avenue. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  will  give  two 
subscription  organ  concerts  at  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church 
Thursday  evenings,  the  21st  and  28th. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Louise  Lel- 
mer,  Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  Mr.  Carl  Stas- 
ny.  and  Mr.  Alwln  Schroeder.  The  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  will  be  limited  to 
225,  and  the  price,  $2,  entitles  each  sub- 
scriber to  four  tickets  to  each  concert. 

The  following  orchestral  pieces  by 
Americans  will  be  played  the  seventh 
season  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra  in 
Chicago;  Gaelic  Symphony,  Mrs. 
Beach;  Overture,  “Melpomene,”  Chad- 
wick; Indian  Suite,  MacDowell;  sym- 
pholnc  poem,  “Edris,”  Gleason;  sym- 
phonic poem,  "The  Tempest.”  Paine: 
overture.  "In  the  Sunny  South,”  Seho- 
enfeld;  inauguration  march  and  hymn, 
Kaun;  suite  in  D minor,  Foote. 

The  October  number  of  the  Musical 
Record,  published  by  Oliver  Dltson 
Company,  and  edited  by  Philip  Hale, 
includes  an  article  on  Bayreuth  in  1897, 
by  John  F.  Runciman,  of  the  Saturday 
Review  (London),  an  article  on  Sym- 
phony Concert  Programs,  by  William 

F.  Apthorp  of  the  Transcript,  letters 


concerning  music  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  William  Arm- 
strong of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  an  ac- 
count of  Melba’s  debut  at  La  Scala,  by 
M.  da  Nevers,  "Music,”  by  Vance 
, Thompson,  a review  of  Tlnel’s  new 
| oratorio,  a classified  record  of  musical 
events  of  the  last  month  throughout 
the  world,  and  a new  portrait  of  Mel- 
j ba,  besides  piano  pieces  by  Dvorak, 
j Orth  and  Hauser,  and  songs  by  Jordan 
and  Manney. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Berlin, 
under  Nikisch,  will  play  this  season 
symphonies  by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Schumann,  Brahms,  Volkmann's 
B-flat  major,  C6sar  Franch’s  symphony 
in  D minor  (first  time  in  Germany), 
serenade  for  strings  by  Joseph  Suk. 
“Till  Eulenspiegel"  by  Strauss,  and 
pieces  by  d' Albert,  Zoellner,  Bizet. 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  Goldmark,  and  Wag- 
ner (for  example,  the  overture  to  “Die 
Feen”).  The  orchestra  will  give  con- 
certs in  Italy  next  spring,  in  Paris  tho 
spring  of  ’99,  and  probably  at  the  Paris 
i Exhibition  of  1900. 
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But  should  the  traps  be  on  the  sly. 

For  a change  ’.ve'll  have  a crack: 

The  richest  cribs  shall  our  wants  supply— 

Or  we’ll  knap  a fogle  with  fingers  fly. 

Whet,  'he  swell  one  turns  his  back. 

The  flimsies  wo  can  smash  as  well. 

Or  a ticker  deftly  prig:— 

But  if  ever  a pal  in  limbo  fell. 

He'd  sooner  be  scragg'd  at  once  than  tell: 
Though  the  hum-box  patterer  talked  of  hell: 
Arid  the  beak  wore  his  nattiest  wig. 


This  verse  is  from  the  Housebreak- 
er's Song  by  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
the  ingenious  gentleman  who  was  on 
startling  terms  of  intimacy  with  George 
IV..  and  had  been  through  the  myster- 
ies of  the  Court  with  a dark  lantern. 
When  you  were  a schoolboy  you  prob- 
ably read  his  novels  on  the  sly.  behind 
jour  geography  ostentatiously  dis- 
played on  the  whittled  desk,  or  behind 
the  barn  and  beyor.d  the  reach  of 
Judicious  parent. 


We  are  reminded  of  this  ditty  by 
reading  each  day  of  housebreaking  in 
streets  of  the  South  End.  Back  Bay, 
Roxbury  and  Brookline.  Hardly  a day 
In  the  Back  Baj-  without  its  burglarj- 
(not  to  be  too  technical  in  the  use  of 
terms).  And  how  often  arp  these 
thieves,  robbers,  burglars  caught?-  Oc- 
casionally one  is  weary  or  too  reckless 
and  he  runs  plump  into  the  arms  of  a 
policeman.  The  police  force  is  then 
congratulated  by  the  newspapers  for  its 
"cleverness"  and  "zeal.” 


a nt"  near  It.1*  Your  wife  is  shopping. 

The  maid  of  all  work  left  soon  after 
luncheon.  The  fiat  Is  deserted.  \\  hen 
you  return  about  6 o'clork,  you  find 
traces  of  callers.  Where  Is  the  silvern 
sugar  bowl,  the  token  of  respect  anil 
esteem  from  fellow  committeemen? 
Where  Is  the  set  of  golil-llneil  desserl 
spoons  given  you  by  Uncle  Amos? 
Where  Is  the  silver-mounted  hair  brush 
a former  admirer  sent^to  your  beloved 
Amanda?  Where  is  the  one  diamond 
onee  owned  by  her?  Gone,  gone.  And 
the  shame  of  finding  that  which  you 
thought  genuine  thrown  aside  con- 
temptuously bj-  the  expert.  Gone 
gone.  Your  flat  lias  been  gutted  of 
silver,  gold  and  precious  stones.  And 
you  at  once  become  Interested  In  the 
habits  of  pawnbrokers. 


But  how  are  you  to  guard  a flat?  if 
you  have  children,  It  may  not  be  de- 
serted for  any  great  length  of  time,  and 
unless  the  police  force  be  Increased,  it 
may  be  well  to  increase  your  family. 
That  a servant  should  have  her  Thurs- 
day afternoon  Is  a tribal  right.  Woe  to 
you  if  you  hint  the  contrary. 


Of  course  your  wife  must  go  shop- 
ping. This,  too.  Is  a tribal  right.  Wheth- 
er times  are  hard  or  soft,  whether 
thieves  thrive  or  are  caught,  you  would, 
indeed,  be  rash  to  insist  on  her  staying 
at  home  Thursday. 


You  might  put  a time  lock  on  the  door, 
but  this  would  have  its  disadvantages. 
If  your  wife  should  become  suspicious 
of  your  nocturnal  movements. 


We  see  nothing  for  you  to  do  except 
to  keep  away  from  your  office  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  favorite  calling  day  for 
flat-cleaners.  Sit  near  the  door.  Don’t 
.answer  the  bell.  Don't  smoke.  A gun 
is  not  a desirable  weapon;  fired  In  a 
small  hall  the  reverberation  is  unpleas- 
ant. Tho  average  flat  ceiling  does  not 
allow  the  full  play  of  an  Indian  club. 
After  mature  reflection,  we  advise  a 
krls;  you  will  also  find  the  spelling 
“creese;”  but  as  Mr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott 
says,  “there  is  something  so  nice  and  i 
savage  about  k."  Do  not  be  too  partic- 
ular about  the  form  of  this  weapon.  | 
The  Malays  and  Javanese  make  the  kris  j 
in  innumerable  shapes,  "all  warranted 
to  kill,  and  adorn  them  with  a pleas- 
ing exuberance  of  fp.ncy,  and  with  pious 
care.”  This  weapon  is  in  many  ways 
singularly  convenient  for  killing  a sneak 
thief,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing 54  distinct  names  in  Javanese. 


By  the  way.  Dogberry  foresaw  all  this. 
Did  he  not  speak  of  "flat  burglary"? 


“The  ex-Princess  de  Chimay  suffered 
so  much  from  seasickness  that  she  and 
Mr.  Janos  Rigo  left  the  ship  at  Port 
Said."  So  there  is  really  something  that 
will  sicken  her. 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
is  now  in  Chicago  studying  the  Luet- 
gert  trial.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  proposal  of  young  Mr.  Luetgert, 
whatever  the  verdict  may  be,  to  go 
about  the  country  with  the  original 
vat,  savage  dogs  and  a lecture  on 
“Home  Life  of  the  Luetgert  Family.” 
And  he  now  is  excited  over  the  propo- 
sition to  get  the  testimony  of  Luet- 
gert pdre  into  the  phonograph.  He 
writes  that  sausage  in  Chicago  is 
quoted  among  "Spoiled  Meats."  Our 
valued  contributor  will  return  to  Bos- 
ton after  the  verdict.  He  has  engaged 
a suite  of  rooms  in  Ohio  Street  and  a 
Symphony  season  ticket. 

"The  follow  who  wrote  ‘All  Coons 
Look  Alike  to  Me’  has  an  income  of 
*200  a week  from  royalties.”  Well,  why 
not?  Tt's  a good  song. 

Moritz  Moszkowski  proposes  to  live  in 
Paris. 

Spinelli  is  writing  an  opera,  "The 
Trilogy  of  Dorina.'' 

Alvarez,  tenor  of  the  Paris  Optra,  re- 
ceives $3000  a month. 

Mr.  Macnab,  an  "American  basso,” 
sang  in  Sydney  in  August. 

There  will  be  a dramatic  school  in 
the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 

Maui  ice  Grau  has  delayed  his  visit 
to  this  country  until  November. 

The  first  monument  lo  Brahms  will 
be  erected  probably  at  Mclnlngen. 

Wilhelni  Hoiser.  composer  of  songs. 
<bed  Sept.  9 at  Friedenau,  at  the  age  of 

Marie  Tempest  summered  at  Aix-le 
Ba;ns.  She  is  back  again  in  “The 
Geisha.” 

A new  song  in  London  music  halls 
;s  T Should  Like  to  Know  the  Price 
of  Thai.” 

Otto  Guenther,  since  JSS1  director  of 
till;  Leipsic  Conservatory,  died  Sept.  1], 
die  was  born  in  1822. 

“rite  Madonna  With  the  Cross," 
opera  by  Agghazv,  will  bo  produced 
| at  Budapest  tomorrow. 

Florrie  We.- 1 will  leturn  to  England 
Nov.  I,  and  she  will  play  principal  bov 
m Liverpool,  Christmas. 

Smareglla’s  new  opera  "Kalena”  was 
not  tmti-ii  of  a success  at  Venice  Sept.  4, 
at  tin:  first  performance. 

The  Widow  Wagner  proposes  to  heal- 
th,- first  performance  of  “The  Muster- 
j singers”  at  the  Paris  f ipOra. 

| < 'harles  King  IJali  lei',  by  will  all  his 
I property  to  his  wife.  His  personal  c<- 
la;,-  amounted  to  £2309,  Ills  4 
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It  looks  n<  though  >1.  nniv  Sohutz 
“f  " irsav,  nu.l  ill.-  Gilsrv  (louse,  the  i 
a mm  ole  manager  of  tin*  Do  Res*k* 
brother?  might  have  c.i  h;.  hands;  the 
responsibility  ot  announcing  another 

! marriage  in  which  Jean  etc  Reszke  will 
[ take  a leading  part.  M.  do  Reszke  is 
not  to  commit  bigamy  or  get  a ill-, 
] voice,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He  is 
1 said  to  he  too  happy  just  at  present  to 
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will  play  i 
do.  Obi-rli 
tlton,  etc. 


irn  King  of  Siam,  smoked 
in’  the  Presidential  box 
i?  Opera  until  he  was 
violating  police  regula- 
stonished  the  ballet  girls 
is  hat  on  his  h ad  in  their 
eism  strav.ee  to  the  place, 
ballet  In  “Don  Giovanni” 

. pieces  to  he  played  this 
e Royal  Orchestra.  Berlin, 
ijriner  are  all  the  sym- 
bol hovon,  t.iszt’s  “Faust” 
Vlurounoiv's  Fourth  Sym- 
s “Itn  Walde."  Weingari- 
,onie  poem  • Gefildc  dor 
■ces  hv  Berlioz  Oor- 
sk.  Tschaikowslty  (Fourth 

1, Hi. ill  School  of  Music  last 
dls  paid  {.11.707  in  fees.-  The 
=e*  o’.'  management  were 

Fifteen  thousand  pounds 
ir  singing  alone.  Richard 
took  in  £750.  Francesco 
a tea-'h'  •.  r-.-oiv.-d  £S79,  and 
ol;  fe-  tiddle  is  sons.  £717. 

teacher  of  the  guitar,  rc- 
' than  £200.  The  trombone 
Sum  teacher  earned  only 

•1  Quartet,  that  organiza- 
•h  Boston  is  justly  proud. 

received  ov<  r ID  appliea- 
5neerts  ill  Western  towns 
been  obliged  to  refuse  on 
ts  duties  toward  the  Sym- 
?stra.  The  Quartet  started 
sdav  on  its  first  trip.  It 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Tole- 
Cievelanil,  Toronto,  Ham- 


Passe-oied  from  songs 
mce  bv  Catuile  MendSs,  com- 
\lfred  Bruneau;  "The  Babe 
hem.”  duet  by  the  late  Godar.l; 
la  for  violin  and  piano,  G. 
i:  Theme  with  variations,  op. 
iam,  bv  Gabriel  Faurd;  “Our 
nd  “Rove  for  a Day.”  songs  by 
Fauvd;  "Incantation”  song,  by 
Poems  by  Jean  Dorrain.  set  to 
y Gabriel  Plerne;  Norwegian 
by  Olaus  Frlksen. 
rst  performance  of  “Tristan 
de"  in  Fra iv  e was  at  Alx-les- 
pt.  I'1,  under  JChin's  direction. 

L of  Isolde  was  sung  by  Mme. 
-Vrgm  t.  who  is  said  to  have 
y impress! w,  and  Tristan  went 
Jossira.  who  created  the  part 
■b  at  Brussels  when  the  opera 
en  under  M.  Jehin's  direction 
first  time-  in  French.  Mme. 

: dr.  the  wit-  of  the  con- 

.■jy  that  the  Widow  Wagner 
td  take  "The  Va'kyrie”  lrom 
e OpCra  and  give  it  10  Lamou- 
r.is  new  thea-.v.  If  hi-  scheme 
arried  out,  sne  will  return  the 
"the  Oocra  only  ml  condition  of 
transiitt’on  bein’.'’  u<»d.  She 
mu.-h  smaih r nj'ilty  to  Krnst 
the  heir*  of  Wilde-,  whose  11- 
- row  in  use.  A thrifty  soul, 
irr.»’  1'ngratefu'  loo,  for  Wil- 
ni.ich  for  Wagner's  cause  in 


cntemplatc  any  such  sit  u,  hut  lie  may, 

| nevertheless,  be  married  again.  Nu- 
- body  who  does  not  know  M.  Schutzi 
could  form  any  idea  of  the  way  in 
! which  ills  genial  soul  was  harassed  by' 
the  postponement  of  Jean’s  former 
marriage.  He  hail  no  sooner  settled, 

. on  a date  and  told  it  to  his  friends 
! than  something  happened  to  postpone' 
tile  marriage.  For  more  than  a year 
i M.  Scluitz  was  kept  in  suspense,  and 
i now,  after  less  than  another  year  of 
I repose,  there  is  tile  probability  of  an-i 
! other  marriage.  According  to  a Bon-j 
! don  newspaper!  Jean  de  Reszke  is] 
about  to  marry  his  present  wife  over 
| again.  She  was  the  Marquise  de  Mailly 
Xesle  and  was  divorced  from  her  hus-, 
band  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
i the  tenor.  Now  her  first  husband  is! 
dead.  Mme.  tic  Reszke  never  got  the 
expected  dispensation  from  the  Pope. 

' and  hers  w as  only  a civil  marriage  j 
last  year.  Now  the  marriage  is  to  be  j 
celebrated  by  the  Church,  if  reports 
, are  true,  and  M.  -Willy  Schutz  will 
1 again  have  the  date  of  it  on  his  mind. 

. i -New  York  Sun. 

1 1!  Marie  Brcnia  lias  had  the  rather  un- 
usual experience  of  making  her  pro- 
fessional dAbut  at  Bayreuth  anil  then  | 
finding  her  way  successfully  into  a field 
of  work  so  totally  different  as  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris.  She  lias  been  en- 
j | gaged  to  sing  there  in  Bruneau's  “IT At-  i 
! taiiu--  tin  Moulin.”  which,  in  spite  of  I 
I victor  Maurel’s  refusal  to  sing  in  it  and 

I i the  row  that  followed,  is  again  to  be, 

II  revived.  When  Miss  Brema — who  is  a 
j!  married  woman  with  a daughter  nearly 
I grown— sang  first  under  Frau  Wagner's 
I wing  at  Bayreuth,  it  was  expected  that 
I she  would  confine  herself  wholly  to  the 
! Wagner  repertoire,  and  it  was  indeed 
j not  until  she  came  to  New-  York  under 
i Maurice  Gran’s  management  that  she 

■ extended  her  repertoire  so  as  to  include 
i other  parts.  Since  her  return  to  Eu- 
j rope  the  field  of  her  achievements  lias 
ij  widened  greatly,  and  one  of  the  latest 
1 roles  she  has  undertaken  was  that,  cre- 

■ ated  by  Mme.  Delna  at  the  Opera 
i Comique  when  “ l/Attaque  ilu  Moulin” 

! was  first  sung.  She  was  heard  in  this 
j role  at  Covent  Garden  last  spring  and 
I shared  in  the  general  failure  of  the 
! work.  But  the  composer  saw  her  at 
ji  that  performance  and  selected  her  for 
I the  Paris  revival.  Since  her  season 
: here  two  years  ago  Miss  Brema  lias 
I once  or  twice  announced  her  intention 
j to  return  to  the  United  States  and  sins 
; in  concert.  But  since  her  season  at. 

|:  the  Metropolitan,  in  which  she  figured 
j as  a participant  in  the  uniucky  Ger- 
i man  scries,  she  has  not  been  heard 
j here. New  York  Sun. 
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To  please  critics  of  the  affectionate  school, 
nil  travelers  should  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb,  and  should  write  their  words  In  in- 
visible lnlt,  and  publish  them  In  coal-cellars. 


Miss  I.eonora  Jackson,  who  took  the 
Mendelssohn  prize,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Germany  in  a concert  of  her 
own,  Oct.  17,  18%,  at  Berlin,  when  she 
played  Wieniawski’s  D minor  concerto, 
Brahms's  concerto,  and  hhmst's  Hun- . 
garian  Fantasie.  The  Mendelssohn 
prize  of  Berlin  is  a stipendium  ot  loOO  [ 
•marks  (about  8375)  for  composers  or 
professional  musicians  who  have 
r”  udled  at  least  six  months  in  a Ger- 
man music  school  that  receives  Gov- 
ernment support,  though  this  con- 
dition may  be  removed  by  the  Prussian 
authorities.  There  is  also  a Mendels-  j 
sohn  Scholarship  in  London,  founded 
in  1848  on  the  receipts  of  a perform- 
ance of  “Elijah.”  This  is  for  talented 
young  English  composers.  The  first  to 
take  it  was  Arthur  Sullivan  (1856-1860). 
Miss  Crawford  took  it  in  1871,  Miss 
Maude  White  in  1879,  Miss  Marie  Wurm 
in  1884.  Eugen  d' Albert  received  it  in 
1881,  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
abused  England. 

We  have  received  the  following  char- 
acteristic letter  from  an  esteemed  cor- 
iespondent: 

quebec  veandrili, 

Septamber  1897 

Cher  mesieur  cest  au  aujoudhui 
que  Je  praln  le  moman  de  vous 
ecrlre  quelque  mot  a laneur  de 
kealte  elle  va  toujour  bein  depller 
son  median  dlcoure  quil  avait  si 
bein  carculer  tou  les  deux  keaite 
avait  com  manner  seule  et  a la 
f.-ain  11  et  etalt  les  deux  parellle 
et  a presean  il  vont  toute  defeaire 
leur  parleman  il  on  eter  jeliemean 
loin  pour  pas  avoir  rien  vue  et  mol 
geal  a vous  dire  que  je  nest  pas 
eter  vue  parce  que  quat  on  nest 
I,  rien  fattte  on  nest  pas  vue  je  ne 
suls  pas  coupable  de  eela  apsolu- 
man  11  me  feron  pas  craire  cela 
comma  11  on  asezer  pour  deaile 

th0Se  ■ Ed.  D 
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13,300’  feet  high?  Then  there  is  the 
poem  by  Whittier,  “All  night  above 
their  rooky  bed." 

"At  an  auction  sale  of  the  effects  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Edward  Learned  of  Pitts- 
field last  week,  J.  W.  Colton  of  New 
York  bought  a vase,  with  a blue  body, 
representing  the  meeting  of  Thetis  anil 
Peleus  on  Mt.  Pelion.”  And  as  you 
know,  this  vase  Is  now  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Portland  vase!  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  Thetis  on  an- 
cient medals  Is  represented  clothed 
fully  except  as  to  her  feet,  the  fairness 
of  which  was  perpetually  mentioned 
by  Homer.  Now  sea-ileittes  in  ancient 
representations  are  usually  naked,  and 
Thetis  was  a sea-nymph  of  the  fourth 
class.  

When  you  read  of  “Jack  the  Clip- 
per” do  not  think  for  a moment  that 
his  purpose  is  to  sell  the  hair  he  clips. 
Nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  Is  mad.  De 
Maupassant  wrote  a curious  story  about 
him,  and  Dr.  Krafft-Bblng  of  Vienna  | 
has  studied  his  case  carefully. 

Major  Ginty,  who  made  his  money 
out  of  cigarettes,  smoked  cigars.  Wej 
once  saw  him  smoke  a German  cigar 
in  Dresden;  a brave  man,  he  showed  no 
sign  of  discomfort,  he  murmured  no 
complaint. 

It  appears  that  the  Grand  Llamaj 
pulled  Mr.  Henry  Savage  LaudoFs  leg.1 

Mr.  i>.  D.  Griffin  of  Cochituate  sent, 
the  Journal  apple  blossoms  picked  by 

'him  the  4th.  

Some  good  people  have  been  dis-j 
t.urbed  by  these  lines  in  the  newly-l 
found  Logia,  or  sayings  of  Jesus: 

’ 'Raise  thou  the  stone  and  find  me  there,  | 
Cleave  thou  the  wood  and  there  am  I.” 
They  deem  them  pantheistic.  They 
may  find  comfort  in  the  monograph 
published  by  Professor  Harnack.  He 
says  these  words  refer  to  ordinary 
handitvork,  and  he  points  out  their  ap- 
propriateness in  the  mouth  of  a car- 
penter. He  suggests  also  a direct  refer- 
ence to,  and  deliberate  correction  of, 
the  pessimistic  words  of  Ecclesiastes  x., 
9:  "Whoso  removeth  stones  shall  be 
hurt  therewith,  and  he  that  cleaveth  j 
wood  shall  be  endangered  thereby."  | 
According,  then,  to  Dr.  Harnack,  the 
meaning  of  the  saying  will  not  be  pan- 
theistic, but  it  will  be;  “Wherever  My 
disciples  are  there  God  is  present;  even 
If  one  is  alone,  I am  with  him;  \he  sim- 
plest worker  will  find  his  task  no  bur- 
den and  no  danger,  for  I shall  be  with 
him.”  And  yet  the  ingenuity  of  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  thus  spoils  the  simple 
and  awful  beauty  of  the  words  them- 
selves. 

Did  you  ever  read  George  Augustus 
Sala’s  “Under  the  Sun?”  What  columns 
of  entertaining  and  inexhaustibly  fresh 
copy  that  man  threw  into  newspapers! 
We  were  reading  yesterday  the  chapter, 
"The  Humors  of  Havana,”  and  we 
came  across  this  sentence,  which  is  sig- 
nificant today.  It  was  written  idly  in 
the  late  sixties:  “Were  the  Americans 

to  gain  possession  of  Cuba— a consum- 
mation which,  for  many  reasons,  is 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  for  they 
woqld  be  bound  to  commence  their  oc- 
1 cupation  by  the  abolition  of  slavery— 
they  would  have  twenty  piers  built  in 
j the  inner  port  In  less  than  six  months, 
and  the  passenger  steamers  would  come 
quietly  up  to  the  pier-foot  and  dis- 
charge their  passengers  on  the  wharves 
without  any  boats  at  all;  but  this  is 
not  the  Spanish  way  of  doing  business.” 
To  free  slaves  and  to  free  Mr.  Sala 
j from  personal  inconvenience  were  good 
reasons  for  annexation. 


OMr  Mi 


On  the  contrary'a  belfry  is  a most  con- 
j venient  and  congenial  place.  Its  very 
j height  leads  to  thought  of  self-dostruc- 
I lion.  The  swinging  of  the  bell  is  full 
j of  suggestion.  The  rope  induces  con- 
j ttmplation. 

And  the  people— ah.  the  people — 

They  that  dwell  up  In  the  steeple 
whisper  strange  things,  and  encourage, 
i and  advise.  And  the  cemetery,  where 
there  is  snug  lying.  Is  close  at  hand. 


j It  was  Mr.  Huneker  who  said,  "Hall 
; Caines  look  alike  to  me.” 


"Fremon 


monument.”  How 


Happy  the  man  whose  sweetheart  possesses 
a beautiful  voice!  He  may  make  her  sing 
and  by  adroit  compliments  encourage  her, 
exhaust  her,  and,  little  by  little,  tire  her 
1 tor.gue  until  it  is,  unable  to  be  of  service, 
j So  much  won  over  her  gossiping. 

We  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
j a distinguished  inventor  of  head  lines. 
To  write  an  epic  or  an  essay,  a Chant 
royal  or  a prose  poem  may  be  admira- 1 
ble;  but  the  author  of  a dazzling  head 
line  has  a stronger  wing.  Neither  Mr. 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  who  polishes  verse  at  his 
elegant  leisure,  nor  Mr.  Arlo  Bates, 
who  discourses  most  Intelligently  con- 
cerning literature,  nor  Dr.  William  | 
Everett,  who  is  preparing  his  inaugu- 
ral address  in  Latin  hexameters,  could 
be  at  once  epigrammatic,  encyclopaedic 
and  Irresistible  In  a display  head;  and 
a dingbat  would  be  far  above  their 
highest  flight.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  protest  against  the  announcement 
by  a well-meaning  artist  that  a burglar 
was  "caught  red-handed”;  for  In  the 
report  Itself  there  was  no  statement 
that  the  robber,  blinded  by  night  or 
anxiety,  put  his  fingers  in  red  paint  or 
cut  them  with  a silvern  fish-knife. 

Nor  do  we  approve  of  the  opinion  held 
by  the  head  line  writer  that  a church 
belfry  Is  a "strange  place  for  suicide.” 


j This  poor  Mr.  Caine!  He  will  soon 
] take  the  place  of  Mr.  Richard  H. 

| Davis  and  serve  as  butt  for  the  bolts 
of  paragraphers.  Here  for  instance  is 
Mr.  Percival  Pollard  shooting  at  him 
in  the  Criterion:  “It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  avoid  admitting  that  plenty  | 
of  people  will  go  to  their  graves  hold- 
ing Mr.  Caine’s  latest  crime  a great 
book.  What  that  has  to  do  with  liter- 
ature, however,  I am  unable  to  dis- 
j cern.  There  are  a quantity  of  things 
for  which  I abhor  Mr.  Caine,  but  there  j 
Is  one  for  which  the  baser  part  of  me  i 
admires  him:  his  sense  of  the  value  of  j 
advertising.  His  manner  of  quoting  the 
fact  that  such  and  such  an  authority  I 
passed  judgment  on  such  and  such  a 
detail  in  his  book;  his  bland  loquacity 
in  spreading  about  his  price,  his  man- 
ner of  work— all  these  things  are  potent 
evidences  of  Mr.  Caine's  fitness  to  I 
serve  as  a salesman  at  a bargain  | 
counter.  His  inability  to  write  the.  Eng- 
lish language  is,  after  all,  a blessing; 
it  has  prevented  me,  for  instance, 
from  reading  more  than  a few  pages  of 
anything  he  ever  wrote,*’ 

You  should  read  the  Criterion.  It 
is  a weekly  corrective.  It  will  do  you 
good  after  your  debauch  of  convention- 
al or  press  agent  dramatic  criticism, 
conventional  and  timorous  comment  on  j 
the  attractions  of  The  Great  American 
Circus  and  Menagerie,  publishers’ 
prudently  written  book  reviews.  Yes,' 
it  is  a weekly  corrective,  prepared 
formerly  In  St.  Louis,  but  now  com- 
pounded in  New  York.  In  the  second 
Eastern  number  (Oct.  2)  we  find  the  | 
names  of  these  contributors;  Henri 
Dumay,  Metcalfe,  George  H.  Payne, 
Vance  Thompson,  Charles  Henry 
Meltzer,  Percival  Pollard,  George  E. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  pub- 
lisher, has  ideas  and  courage.  "In  the 
existing  state  of  things.”  he  says,  “and 
despite  some  encouraging  signs  for  a 
change  to  better  conditions,  we  be- 
lieve that  much  young  talent  and  not 
a little  talent  no  longer  young  is  now 
wasting  in  obscurity  for  a lack  of 
friendly  help.  To  speak  of  literature 
only,  it  is  well  known  that  all  origi- 
nality is  being  persistently  kept  down, 
warped  or  destroyed  by  the  snobbish 
and  musty  conservatism  of  the 
coteries  that  reign.”  Success  to  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  may  he  be  able  to  pay 
his  contributors  promptly  and  liberally! 

Mr.  Johnson,  a generous  patron  of 
the  arts,  was  one  of  a group  discussing 
the  work  of  St.  Gaudens.  “Ah!”  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  “I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  an  un- 
known artist  in  Bavaria.  I was  walk- 
ing along  a country  road,  and  I came 
to  a crucifix,  carved  with  rough,  ap- 
palling power.  The  artist,  though  per-  j 
haps  a peasant,  was  proud  of  his  ac- 
ehievement,  for  he  had  carved  his 
name  Tnri’  where  all  could  see  it.  And 
yet  I have  never  noticed  that  name  in 
a catalogue.”  - 

“Mr.  Edward  Langtry  is  insane.”  Not] 
so  insane  as  Prince  Ksterhazy,  if  he 
has  really  married  Mrs.  Langtry. 

We  are  loath  to  believe  the  report 
that  Yale  will  import  English  oarsmen 
to  coach  her  crew.  There  is  a man 
in  Ithaca,  an  American,  named  Court-] 
ney,  who  might  be  loaned  kindly  by 
Cornell  for  a week  or  two. 


To  our  great  joy  we  saw  yesterday 
the  handwriting  of  Q.  We  make  haste 
to  publish  his’  latest  Study  in  Humble 
Life. 

THE  CONTRACTOR. 

Mr.  Linlhen  the  C'ontracter  looken  down 
at.  bricklayer  In  a sewer  layen  brick,  where 
did  you  learn  the  trade  Brlckylar  with  Cari- 
bine  and  Son.  Contraeter  how  long  did  you  j 
serve  foar  years.  Mr.  Llnehan  Come  up  j 
and  bring  your  tools  and  go  sue  Caribine  i 
and  Son  for  damages  you  have  a first  class 
case  against  them 
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they  were  setten  on  the  deck  of  a fishin 
craft  tellen  fish  stories  one  says  I was  on  the 
banks  five  years  agro  I cut  the  tail  of  of  a small 
cod  fish  and  let  it  go.  .next  year  I Caught 
the  same  fish  with  no  tail  quite  a big  fish 
well  says  another  I have  caught  fish  with 
books  and  marks  often,  well  says  another  j 
there  was  a Brig  sunk  at  the  Cape  10  years  J 
ago  loaded  with  whiskey  I never  Caught  so  | 
many  fish  in  my  life  as  I did  near  where  the  | 
wreck  lay  but  unfortently  divers  discovered 
the  wreck  and  got  most  of  the  Cargo  I can 
beat  all  them  fish  yams  says  Mick  Mulldoon 
seated  on  the  warf  let  us  bear  It  says  the 
Captain.  I was  living  in  Cork  Ireland  thin 
Myself'.and  my  brother  wint  out  In  a boat  !n 
the  Cove  of  Cork  we  caught  Nothing  but 


/ 
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u a»¥F*ot  mad  I puiiSTb 
e wrote  Me  name  nml  nrtrcss  put  It  In  the 
jttlo  punched  a hole  through  the  tall  ot  a 
nail  codjirii  threw  It  over  atul  away  It  wlnt 
was  caught  a year  after  In  Melbourn  Au- 
rllua  SO  pounds  weight 

When  you  see  certain  verses,  you 
now  at  l)nco  they  are  by  Browning-, 
'he  French  ot  Victor  Hugo  is  unmls- 
akahle.  You  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
he  music  Of  Beethoven.  And  there  is 
10  need  of  saying  here  that  the  above 
larugraph  Is  by  "Q." 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  style  ot  "Q." 
i impeccable.  As  a writer,  he  is  un- 
gual! and  wa  prefer  the  Study  pub- 
ished  in  this  column  yesterday  to  the 
nore 'labored  skotcli  of  piscatorial  ad- 
venture. At  times  there  are  Iricisms 
n hie  style;  but  at  his  best  he  shows 
rkable  descriptive  power,  seareh- 
amlysis  that,  disdains  the  morbid 
pornographic,  basic  understand- 
>f  poor  humanity.  We  do  not  ad- 
hlm  at  present  to  publish  his  es- 
ja  book  form;  nor  do  we  think  it 
for  him  to  visit  London  armed 
a letter  of  recommendation  from 
V.  D.  Howells  to  whom  it  may  con- 
Let  him  profit  by  the  melancholy 
pie  of  Mr.  Dunbar  and  other  wan- 
s In  the  Discovered  Literary  Coun- 
y Mr.  Howells.  There  is  plenty  of 
•ial  here  and  in  the  neighborhood 
s acute  observation,  rare  assimila- 
tnd  absorption,  unique  expression. 
Jio  late  President  Porter  was  fond 
ylng.  “Kant  never  went  over  15 
from  Klinigsberg,  and  yet  he 
; the  world.” 


vi  «(ns  past  and  for  amendment  of  life 
in  future,  to  be  offered  in  dependence, 
vot  on  our  own  merits,  but  on  the  good- 
ness Of  God.” 


was  on  October  7,  1793.  that  Mr. 
Jersey  told  the  following  astound- 
story  ot  episodes  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
trge  Talklngton,  a horse-breaker  of 
pxeter.  Right  shoulder  broken  to 
-s’.  scull  fractured  and  trepanned; 
arm  broken  In  two  places;  three 
on  the  left  side  broltpn,  a cut  in 
forehead,  lancet-case,  flue-case,  and 
e forced  Into  the  thigh;  three  ribs 
en  on  the  right  side,  and  the  right- 
llder,  elbow,  and  wrist  dislocated: 
dislocated;  scull  again  fractured 
trepanned;  cap  of  the  right  knee 
»d  off;  left  ancle  out;  cut  for  a 
ila;  right  ancle  out.  and  hip  knocked 
n;  seven  ribs  broken  on  the  right 
left  sides;  cap  of  the  right  knee 
off;  kicked  in  the  face,  and  the  left 
out  of  the  socket;  back  again  dis- 
ited;  two  ribs  and  breast-bone 
ken;  got  down  by  a horse  and  kicked 
he  had  five  holes  in  his  left  leg, 
sinew  just  below  the  right  knee 
through,  and  two  holes  in  that  leg. 
also  two  shocking  cuts  above  the 
Ji  lee.  ""He  has  been  taken,  apparently 
I lid,  seven  times  out  of  different  riv- 
I I Besides  the  above,  he  has  had 
Hint  other  kicks,  bruises,  and  .other 
Kcqljbnts.”  And  yet  Mr.  George  Talk- 
* was  on  Oct.  7.  17a;.  perfectly 

sound  and  hearty  and  in  his  45th  year. 

And  here  is  a striking  illustration  of 
domestic  happiness  in  Merry'  England. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1736,  a man  .and 
his  wife  at  Rushal,  in  Norfolk,  “l)av- 

(ng  some  words,”  the  man  went  out  and 
iianged  himself.  The  Coroner’s  inquest 
found  it  self-murder,  and  ordered  him 
lo  be  buried  in  the  cross-ways;  but  his 
wife  sent  for  a surgeon,  and  sold  the 
body  for  half  a guinea.  The  surgeon 
feeling  about  the  body,  the  wife  said, 
“He  is  fit  for  your  purpose,  he  is  as  fat 
as  butter."  The  deceased  was  thereupon 
put  Into  a sack  with  his  legs  hanging 
out,  and,  being  thrown  upon  a cart, 
conveyed  to  the  surgeon's.  We  have 
preserved  the  language  of  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

^ i all  Its  participial  awkwardness. 

lls  is  the  anniversary'  of  the  death 
Sdgar  Allan  Poe,  at  the  Washington 
spltal,  Baltimore,  about  5 A.  M. 

> ?ntly  moving  his  head,  he  said: 

“ .rd  help  my  poor  soul,’  and  expired!" 

i 

' tnd  note  this  sentence  of  Dr.  Moran 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Clemm:  “His  re- 
ains  were  visited  by  some  of  the  first 
divlduals  of  the  city,  many  of  them 
ixlous  to  have  a lock  of  his  hair.” 

is  reminds  us  that  today  is  the 
ml  of  St..  Bacchus.  Do  not  roll 
eyes  skyward,  dear  Madam.  The 
saint  was  not  the  ever-falr  and  ever- 
i g god  associated  with  soft-shell- 
5,  hot  birds,  ivy,  oysters,  tigers  and 

_ bottles;  nor  was  he  related  to  our 

charming,  friend,  the  Bacchante.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  a Captain  under  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  because  he  V. 
would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  was 
so  lashed  with  thongs  that  he  gave  up 
the  ghost.  Birds  kept  wild  beasts  from 
his  body.  He  is  at  present  in  Venice.. 
— 

There  were  Talmudists  who  degraded 
the  holy  meaning  of  Yom  ICippur,  re- 
garding the  day  as  an  opportunity  af- 
forded them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of 
their  more  heavy  offences,  but  Philo  re- 
garded tne  day  in  a nobler  light.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  self  restraint  in  regard  to 
bodily  indulgence,  and  for  bringing 
home  the  truth  that  man  does  not  live 
by  liread  alone,  but  by  whatever  God  is 
pleased  to  appoint.  “The  prayers  proper 
'■f  the  day  are  those  for  forgiveness 


A strange  study  of  this  day  as  ob- 
served in  New  York  is  the  story  or 
sketch  by-Mr.  James  Huneker,  entitled 
i “The  Shofar  Blew  at  Sunset.”  It  was 
published  originally  in  Mite  New  York, 
Ihe  paper  that  although  it  died  too 
young  was  old  enough  to  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can. which  regulates  the  literary  morals 
Of  Hampden  County. 

Civilization  is  making  strides  In  the 
I South.  Two  “young  society  gentlemen” 
of  Louisville  quarreled  over  a young 
lady.  Instead  of  usitjg  old  family  shot 
guns  and  plunking  each  other  on  church 
steps  just  after  the  benediction,  or  in 
my  lady's  parlor  to  the  ruin  of  grand- 
pa's portrait,  they  fought  four  rounds 
with  bare  knuckles.  "There  were  about 
30  witnesses."  Was  the  -young  lady  I 
present?  - 

The  Bugle-Horn  of  Liberty  la  one  of  Bal- 
dlnsvllle's  most  emlnentest  lnstltootlom*.  The 
advertisements  are  well  written,  and  the 
deaths  and  marriages  are  conducted  with 
signal  ability.  The  editor,  Mr.  Slinkers,  Is 
a polish'd,  skorcastlc  writer.  Folks  In  these 
parts  will  not  soon  forglt  how  he  used  up 
the  Eagle  of  Freedom,  a family  Journal  pub- 
lished at  Snootville  near  here.  The  contro- 
versy was  about  a plank  road.  “The 
road  may  be,  as  our  contemporary  says,  a 
humbug,  but  OUR  aunt  isn’t  bald-heded, 
and  WE  haven't  got  a one-eyed  sister  Sal! 
Wonder  if  the  Eagle  of  Freedom  sees  it?" 
This  used  up  the  Eagle  of  Freedom  feller,  be- 
' <ause  his  aunt's  head  does  present  a skinn’d 
I appearance,  and  his  sister  Sarah  is  very 
1 much  one-eyed.  For  a genteel  home  thrust 
Mr.  Slinkers  has  few  ekals. 


The  "dcath~of  Francis  William  New- I 
man,  who  passed  out  of  the  Influence  J 

of  the  Oxford  movement  Into  agnostl-  * 
clsm  while  his  brother  John  Honry  be-  ' 
came  a Roman  Catholic,  recalls  the  al- 
lusion made  to  these  brothers  by 
Thackeray  speaking  with  the  mouth  of 
Arthur  Pendennls  moralizing  over 
“truth" — ait  allusion  that  is  now  unin- 
telligible to  many:  "1  see  the  truth  in 
that  man,  who,  driven  fatally  by  the 
remorseless  logic  of  his  creed,  gives  tip 
everything,  friends,  fame,  dearest  ties, 
closest  vanities,  the  respect  of  an  army 
of  churchmen,  tha  recognized  position 
of  a leader,  and  passes  over,  truth - 
impelled,  to  the  enemy.  In  whose  ranks 
he  Is  ready  to  servo  henceforth  as  a 
nameless  private  soldier:— I see  the  truth 
in  that  man,  as  I do  In  his  brother, 
whoso  logic  drives  him  to  quite  a dif- 
ferent conclusion,  and  who,  after  hav-  t 
lng  passed  a life  in  vain  endeavors  to  I 
reconcile  an  irrreconcllable  book,  flings  | 
it  at  last  down  in  despair,  and  declares  | 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  hands  up  bo  Hea- 
ven, his  revolt  and  recantation." 


We  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  South- 
I era  Ulster.  A correspondent,  writing 
in  sceptical  vein,  wishes  to  know  what 
sort  of  a paper  it  is. 


The  Southern  Ulster,  established  in 
JS89,  is  published  at  Highland.  N.  Y„ 
"every  Friday  and  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  people.”  It  has  a 
motto,  two  mottos  in  fact:  “Job  print- 
ing done  neatly”  and  "If  it  happens 
you  will  see  it  in  the  Ulster."  The  pro- 
prietor is  Mr.  V.  H.  Wing,  and  we  learn 
from  a personal  in  the  issue  of  Oct.  1 
that  “Miss  Mamie  A.  Wing  is  home 
making  some  dresses  for  some  young 
ladie  friends.” 

The  editorial  department  is  conduct- 
ed with  singular  ability:  indeed  its 

only  rival  Is  that  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
when  Mr.  Dana  and  his  young  men 
are  serious  and  Instructive.  We  quote 
from  the  issue  of  Oct.  1: 

“How  many  develops  insanity  when 
a subscription  of  newspaper  bill  hap- 
pens to  float  along  to  men  of  unsound 
minds  that  is  perishable  on  any  thing  | 
they  get. 

“A  country  editor  may  not  know  it  | 
all,  But  dont  make  yourself  beleive  it.  j 
He  knows  more  than  he  cares  to  pub-  I 
lish  and  he  can  astonish  the  people  to 
.such  an  extent  that  you  would  be 
-taken  by  a whirlwind  struck  by  a cy- 
clone 

“To  make  a dollar  go  a great  way- 
put  it  in  a envelope  and  send  it  to 
Alaska. 

"To  avoid  swallow  stones  eat  ban- 
nas. 

“We  often  wonder  what  will  become 
of  the  man  that  never  lies. 

“Some  women  think  they  ought  to 
he  loved  any  way  if  they  do  any  or 
r.ot. 

"It  is  better  to  be  strong  than  over 
bright."  

The  Southern  Ulster  engages  the  ser- 
vices of  experienced  correspondents,  but 
of  them  and  their  work  we  shall  speak 
another  time.  We  capnot  refrain  from 
alluding  now  to  the  modesty  of  the 
publisher,  who  presents  no  affidavits 
and  makes  no  boisterous  claims.  "Six 
new  subscribers  from  out  of  town,” 
remarks  Mr.  Wing  editorially;  "we 
don’t  understand  it." 


It  is  not  likely  that  the  fame  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Gilbert  will  hang  in  the 
gallery  of  Time  with  his  water  colors 
or  paintings.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  a 
critic  of  no  mean  force,  asserted  loudly 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Savoy— Ah, 
whv  did  that  magazine  die.  and  why  do 
others  llve!-that  “in  1858,  John  Gilbert, 
even  then  the  Nesfor  of  English  illus- 
tration. obtained  his  chance,  and  the 
magnificent  'Shakspeare,'  also  en- 
graved by  Dalzlel,  was  commenced,  and 
continued  during  the  two  following 
years.  This  is  Gilbert's  masterpiece, 
and  still  remains  the  finest  complete 
illustrated  edition  of  Shakspeare.  It 
came  out  !r.  parts,  and  is  probably  the 
first  example,  among  these  books,  ot 
the  present  popular  fashion  of  issuing 
books  in  parts." 

> gC(  1 

It  was  a jovial  time,  that  of  four  and  twen- 
ty. When  every  muscle  of  mind  and  body 
was  in  healthy  action,  when  the  world  was 
new  as  yet,  and  one  moved  over  It  spurred 
onward  by  good  spirits  and  the  delightful 
capacity  to  enjoy.  If  ever  we  feel  young 
afterward  it  is  with  the  comrades  of  that 
time:  the  tunes  that  we  hum  in  our  old  age 
are  those  we  learned  then.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, the  festivity  of  that  period  revives  in 
our  memory;  but  how  dingy  the  pleasure- 
garden  has  grown,  how  tattered  the  garlands 
look  how  scant  and  old  the  company,  and 
what  a number  of  the  lights  have  gone  out 
since  that  day!  Gray  hairs  have  come  on 
like  daylight  streaming  in— daylight  and  a | 
headache  with  it.  Pleasure  has  gone  to  bed  | 
with  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks.  Well,  friend,  . 
let  us  walk  through  the  day,  sober  and  sad, 
but  friendly.  - 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  -to  write 
entertaining  and  valuable  letters  from 
foreign  cities  to  a newspaper.  Mr.  baia 
was  most  profitable  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph ' Mr.  Blowitz— or  is  it  not  Mr. 
de  Blowitz?— is  a constant  wonder;  the 
line  old  crusted  toryism  of  Squire  Smal- 
ley must  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  Anglo-American  humor; 
Mr.  Frederic  Is  admirably  equipped 
and  he  has  courage  in  expression  as 
well  as  In  opinion;  but  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Southern.  Ulster 
towers  above  them  all,  like  a son  of 
Anak  in  Gaza,  Gath,  or  Ashdod.  But 
why  pump  out  windy  suspirations ? 
.Why  heat  the  air  with  argumentative 
gesture?  The  work  proclaims  the  mas- 
ter. 


I cherry-brandy,  or  ehori^Bounoe.  But 

oven  plain  cherry-juice  may  be  mad- 
I ding  In  Its  effect.  Take  rhubarb,  for 
' instance:  what  Ebn  Buithnr  said  years 
ago  is  true  today:  rhubarb  is  a denb- 

struent  and  Btrenglhcner  of  all  the  In- 
ternal viscera,  is  useful  In  mental  dis- 
eases, dropsy,  Jaundice,  marasmus, 
especially  when  combined  with  gum- 
lac.  And  yet  Mr.  Jacob  Stapleton  of 
Castleacre,  England,  who  had  been  a 
ctaunch  teetotaler  for  six  years,  drank 
0 rhubarb  wine  the  last  Saturday  In  Au- 
' gust  and  become  mad  drunk.  He  went 
out  into  the  street  after  he  had  de- 
vastated Ills  once  happy  home,  ran  in- 
to a stranger's  place  and  upset  the 
household.  Then  ho  plunged  into  the 
parish  pit  and  remained  thero  for  half 
l an  hour  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  After 
this  diversified  sport,  he  was  haled  to 
I the  judge. 

“Major  William  H.  Garland,  nlncty- 
flvo  years  old,  saw  tho  great  Napoleon 
and  is  the  only  living  American  who 
ever  had  that  honor.”  Hevlngs!  Look 
out  for  another  magazine  article ^ on 
' Napoleon  with  portraits  ot  Major  Gar- 
i land’s  cousin  Ruth  and  Aunt  Lucinda, 
and  a fac-simlle  of  an  unpaid  wash 
bill  found  among  the  exile's  effects. 

“I  wondher  what  in  all  ails  McKin- 
ley,” said  Mr.Hennessy. 

“What  about?"  demanded  Mr.  Dooley. 
“That  he  don’t  open  up  war  again 
Spain.”  said  Mr.  Henncssy. 

"I  don’t  know,  I'm  sure,”  Mr.  Dooley  j 
rejoined.  "He'd  ought  to,  that's  sure. 
Here  is  Cuha  bein’  depop’lated  an’ 
rooned  an’  here  ar-re  we  smokin'  cigars 
made  in  Wisconsin  an'  our  commerce 
bein'  desthroyed  an’  all  th’  big  type  in 
th’  newspapers  wearin*  out  an’  yet  no 
fight.  It  can’t  be  that  he's  afeerd.  We 
wud  ate  Spain  up  In  a day,  we  wud  in- 
deed. Look  at  our  raysoorces!  Look  at 
th’  men  we  cud  put  in  th’  field:  Fitz- 
simmons, th’  Boston  base  ball  nine,  th’ 
Clan-na-Gael  Gya-ards,  th’  F.nglewood 
Cadets  an’  Joseph  Meddle,  th’  editor 
iv  tli’  Thrybune!  Cud  anny  totterin'  dy- 
nasty iv  F.urope  over  come  that  mar- 
rtial  array,  as  th’  fellow  says.  Ves,  I 
know  they  have  some  brave  editors  In 
Spain— as  gallant  a lot  Iv  la-ads  as  iver 
slung  a pen.  But  they’re  not  in  the  same 
class  with  our  sojers.  Th’  columns  iv 
their  pa-apers  ain’t  so  long.  They  can  t 
do  th’  sthrat-ee-gee  that  a good  Amer- 
ican editor  is  brought  up  on." Chi- 

cago Evening  Post. 


“It  has  been  said,”  remarked  Mr. 
Auger,  calling  on  Miss  Eustacia,  "that 
a wise  man  should  never  enter  his 
wife’s  dressing  room.”  And  the  maid 
replied,  "Yes,  men  are  very  clumsy; 
they  are  apt  to  break  things,  and  they 
often  forget  to  wipe  their  boots.” 

If  Yale  athletes  come  to  Harvard  for 
a post-graduate  course.  Harvard  ath- 
letes should  go  to  Cornell. 

"Gas  war  inevitable."  And  how, 
pray,  will  the  public  gain?  Cheap  gas 
is  a pretty  phrase;  and  there  is  a say- 
ing that  connects  "cheap"  with  “nas- 
ty.”   

The  published  correspondence  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Queen  Victoria  confirms  the 
impression  that  Her  Majesty  is  a very 
obstinate  old  woman. 

Flat-working  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  industries  of  Boston. 


We  therefore  quote  his  description  of 
the  first  appearance  in  New  York  of 
Miss  CHo  dc  Mfirode:  "She  has  a pretty 
face,  wears  her  long  black  hair  down 
over  her  ears  and  gathered  up  into  a 
synatic  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  * * * 1 
Among  the  prominent  people  present  I 
noticed  the  noble  Count  di  Luna,  Louis 
Duany,  Col.  R.  Lee  Tudor  of  Vir- 
ginia-sah,  Herr  Claude  Swartz, 
the  reuowned  English  Noble-Lord 
Chumley;  Archey  Coleman,  Esq., 
Prof.  Louis  Beecher,  Juan  Co- 
hones the  Cuban,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
pianist  Jorge  Agostinia,  known  as  An- 
gostura bitters,  the  well-known  scenic 
painter,  Patrico  Mullin,  and  the  cele- 
brated Swordsman  Cayatem  Soler  y 
Solamente. 

" ‘Todos  los  celebrados  estuvieson  alii.’ 
When  Fernandez  was  coming  out  of 
the  lobby  in  company  with  the  Hero  they 
ran  across  the  Noble  Count  di  Luna, 
who  had  a charming  Blonde  with  him. 
The  Hero  asked  him  where  he  was  go- 
ing. 'Oh,  down  to  the  Ferry  with  my 
girl,'  he  replied. 

" ‘Down  to  the  ferry,’  said  Fernandez, 
“What  do  you  want  to  do  that  for  at 
thifi  hour  of  the  night?’ 

“ ‘Oh— give  her  the  slip,’  said  the 
Count,  Ha!  Ha! 

“'At  this  Fernandez  nearly  had  a fit 
and  had  to  be  removed  in  a cab. 

•'Still  the  dance  goes  on,  and  all  coons 
look  alike  to>  me,” 

There  is  a question  argued  now  in 

Washington  as  to  whether  cherry  juice 
is  alcohol.  We  have  been  told  by  drink- 
ing men— a newspaper  man  is  thrown 
against  all  sorts  of  people — that  there  is 
an  intoxicating  beverage  known  as 


GLEANINGS  IN  BUDDHA -FI  ELDS: 

Studies  of  Hand  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East. 
By  La  foadio  Hearn.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co..  Boston. 

This  is  a thoroughly  delightful  book: 
delightful  in  freshness  of  material, 
keenness  of  observation,  optimism  ot 
thought,  charm  of  surprise,  and  most 
felicitous  expression  of  sentiment.  Even 
the  sturdiest  patriot,  reading  of  the 
simplicity  and  sweetness  of  Japanese 
life  before  tin  invasion  of  the  foreign- 
er, must  envy  the  civilization  of  that 
people;  even  the  most  rigid  Calvinist 
might  be  tempted  to  envy  the  peaceful- 
ness and  the  submission  of  the  Japan- 
ese religious  faith;  and  the  religious 
conviction  of  forty  millions  of  people 
may  well  thrill  a critical  observer. 

Mr.  Hearn  draws  a singularly  fas- 
cinating sketch  of  a living  god;  for  | 
living  gods  were  formerly  worshiped  , 
in  Japan,  as  Hamaguchi  Gohei,  who  | 
in  the  eighteenth  century  impoverished 
himself  to  save  400  lives  from  the  de- 
struction of  a tidal  wave.  He  tells  of 
the  songs  of  the  people,  songs  of  the 
washermen,  smiths,  bamboo-weavers, 
riee-cl°aners.  During  his  trip  to  Kyoto, 
he  noticed  that  the  geisha  girl  has  fal- 
setto tones,  “never  touching,  but  often 
curiously  sweet,"  while  the  street  sing- 
ers who  touch-are  generally  contraltos 
The  calligraphy  of  a five  year  old  child 
gave  proof  to  him  of  inherited  memory.  , 
At  a second-hand  furniture  shop  he 
found  an  Atlantic  Monthly  of  1860  that 
contained  an  essay  on  Japan,  which 
gave  that  country  an  importance  far 
above  that  of  any  other  Eastern  land. 
And  the  procession  seen  in  Kyoto  re- 
minded him  that  the  victorious  troops 
from  China  marched  under  welcoming 
arches  without  hearing  a syllable  from 
the  people;  "We  Japanese  think  we 
can  better  express  our  feelings  by  si- 
lence." Of  value  to  all  students  of  art 
is  the  Chapter  "About  Faces  in  Japan- 
ese Art,”  and  folk-lorists  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  chapter  on  "Buddhist 
Allusions  in  Japanese  Folk  songs.  At 
Osaka  Mr.  Hearn  studied  the  curious 
relations  existing  between  master  and 
apprentice.  ‘ 

To  us.  however,  the  most  interesting 
chapters  are  those  devoted  to  “Nirva- 
na” (which  is  commonly  and  erroneous- 
ly supposed  to  signify  complete  annihi- 
lation) "the  Rebirth  of  Katsugoro,”  and 
“Within  the  Circle."  The  pure  morality, 
the  sublime  self-abnegation  extolled  m 
these  pages  will  be  a stumbling  block 
to  many  who  selfishly  refuse  to  believe 
that  all  that  exists  in  time  must  perish 
The  exquisite  prose  of  Mr.  Hearn— and 
how  few  may  hope  to  approach  it  in 
flexibility,  rhythm,  sense  of  color  and 
simple  ease!— will  seem  to  them  as  un- 
intelligible as  the  most  cryptic  line  of 
Emerson.  For  what  can  the  material- 
ist. pious  or  pagan,  make  of  this:  “To 
the  Awakened  there  is  no  Time  or  Space 
or  Change— no  night  or  day— no  heat  or 
cold— no  moon  or  season— no  present, 
past  or  future.  Form  and  the  names  of 
term  are  alike  nothingness:  Knowledge 
only  is  real;  and  unto  whomsoever 
gains  it,  the  universe  becomes  a ghost. 
But  it  is  written:  He  who  hath  over- 
come Time  in  the  past  and  the  future 
mu=t  be  of  exceelingly  pure  understand- 
ing.”   
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 

— vj 

From  Synao'os:ue  to  C5 
cert  Hall  and  Theatre. 


Chicago  Symphony  Programs 
Show  Thomas's  Genius. 


A Few  Words  Concerning  Mr. 
Felix  Fox,  Pianist. 


There  are  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men— and  some,  undoubtedly,  of  riper 
years— who  are  now  seeking  church 
choir  positions  by  sending  letters  of  In- 
quiry and  self-i  ^commendation  from 
towns  in  New  England— a species  of 
harmless  mortar-practice  at  long  range. 
I have  received  several  letters  of  this 
• nature,  and  only  one  writer  was  pru- 
dent enough  to  inclose  a stamp  for  a 
reply. 

' But  this  is  not  the  season  of  choir 
I changes.  In  the  spring— in  ,the  spring, 
gentle  Annie,  the  congregation  wearies 
cf  the  tremulous  or  brazen-voiced  so- 
prano and  the  be-whiskered  bass,  the 
contralto,  whose  low  G is  a gargle,  and 
the  beeping  tenor.  Then  is  the  or- 
ganist—if  he,  too.  is  not  urged  to  seek 
another  church  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture may  better  suit  his  health— ha- 
rassed by  committeemen,  clergymen, 
and  “leading  ladies"  of  the  con- 
gregation who  are  “fond  of  music  and 
know  what  they  like.”  (Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  once  wrote.  “To  know  what 
you  prefer  is  to  keep  yoyr  soul  alive;” 
the  souls  of  these  ladles  are  not  only 
alive — they  are  kicking.)  Only  the  old 
sexton  maintains  a cynical  indifference. 
Then  come,  oh  ye  sopranos,  in  your 
uesi-titting  gowns,  with  your  hair 
pleasingly  combed,  and  with  two  copies 
each  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck’s  “Fear  Te 
Not,  Oh  Israel.” 

Last  week  that  indescribably  melan- 
choly chant,  the  Kol  Nidre  was  sung  in 
many  synagogues,  at  the  soifemn  service 
of  Yom  Kippur;  chant  most  beauti- 
ful in  its  melancholy.  It  was  stated, 
especially  in  certain  newspapers  of  New 
York,  that  this  melody  is  one  of  the  old- 
est known  to  the  Jews,  who  probably 
first  learned  their  music  in  Egypt.  But 
Ernest  David,  in  his  valuable  essay, 
“La  Musique  Chez  les  Juit's”  (1873),  dis- 
putes the  high  antiquity.  “The  recita- 
tives of  the  day  of  Kippur  are  equally 
beautiful  (with  those  of  Osches  Meos) 
and  very  old,  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever. of  Kol  NIdr£;  I admire  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  this  melody,  hut  its  ton- 
ality seems  to  me  too  frank  and  too 
defined  to  be  very  old.  Certain  phrases 
in  Asiatic  form  are  easily  recognized; 

' they  contrast  with  the  other  phrases, 

; and  the  whole  melody  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  a date  earlier  than  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Middle  Ages.  I 'like  the 
I melody  better  without  the  counterpoint 
j that  Naumbourg  thought  necessary  to 
I add  tq.it.” 

To  many  this  tune  is  best  known  by 
! Max  Bruch's  piece  “Kol  Nidrei”  for 
'cello  and  orchestra,  which  was  played 
i at  a Symphony  concert  by  Mr.  Schulz, 

, Nov.  16.  1889,  on  which  occasion  this 
excellent  ’cellist  made  his  dghut  in  Bos- 
ton. The  program-book  says  the  piece 
w-n  then  played  for  the  first  time  in 
1 pis  ton.  Yet  this  seems  hardly  possible. 
Cornells  Llfgeois  played  it  at  Bilse's 
In  Berlin,  the  fall  of  1882,  and  Robert 
Hausmann,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
played  It  with  exasperating  dryness  and 
rigidity  before  him. 

* * * 

The  pro;  pectus  of  the  seventh  season 
of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  shows  the  su- 
periority of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  as  a 
program-maker  over  his  colleagues. 
Probably  the  only  conductor  in  this 
country  to  be  compared  with  him  in 
this  respect  Is  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  of 

Among  the  novelties  to  be  produced  In 
Chicago  this  season  are  Cgaar  Franck’s 
Symphonic  Poem  ”Le  Chasseur  mau- 
dli";  Martuccl’n  Symphony  in  I>  minor; 
Tschalkowsky's  Ballade  Symphonique, 
op.  78,  “Le  Voyvode”:  and  these  pieces 
by  Gla/.oa;,ow:  Symphony  No.  5,  B flat, 
tp  3.'.,  Tableau  muscal  “Le  Printemps," 
op.  ::t,  Se  >nd  Concert  Waltz,  op.  51, 
»8u!t>n  Scenes'  le  Ballet,  op.  52,  and  Fan- 

I And  these  pieces  by  Americans  will 
|be  played  under  Mr.  Thomas’s  direc- 
tion. Mrr..  Beach,  Gaelic  symphony; 

, Chadwick,  "Melpomene”  overture; 


of  Mr.  Raoul  Pugno,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pianists  now  living  in  En 
rope.  He  will  play  with  the  Chicago 
Orchestra.  Why  should*  he  not  h, 
heard  here  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions? 

Mr.  Pugno  was  born  at  Montrouge 
June  23,  1S52.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  took  the  first 
piano  prize  in  1866.  the  first  prize  in 
h .many  in  1867.  and  the  first  prize  for 
organ  and  fugue,  1869.  He  was  organ 
ist  and  choirmaster  for  20  years,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatory,  etc.  As  a 
composer  he  has  shown  versatility;  in 
oratorio,  operetta,  pantomime,  piano 
pieces  and  songs  he  has  won  success. 
As  a pi.,  nist  he  holds  a most  prominent 
position  in  Paris,  and  his  chamber  con- 
c i ts  with  Ysaye  were  among  the  chief 
events  of  the  last  European  season. 

Messrs.  Ysaye,  Marteau  and  Jean 
Gferardy  are  among  the  soloists  an- 
nounced for  the  Chicago  oivhesi*  :tl  sea- 
son. 

No  one  of  them  has  thus  far  been  en-| 
gaged  for  a symphony  concert  in  Alusiul 
Hall. 

i*i  fact,  no  foreign  fiddler  or  ’cellist  is 
announced  here  as  soloist  this  season. 

Messrs.  Kneisel.  Loettler,  Adamowski, 
Schnitzler,  Schroeder,  Schulz.  Admira- 1 
hie  players  in  greater  or  less  degree- 
admirable  and  familiar.  Then  there  isj 
Miss  Olive  Mead— and  she  is  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Kneisel.  But  would  you  not  like 
to  hear  Mr.  Ysaye  again,  Miss  Eusta- 
cla?  And  you  remember  well  the  sensa- 
tion made  by  young  Marteau,  to  the 
evident  grief  and  consternation  of  cer- 
tain violinists  of  the  orchestra;  one  of 
them  even  went  so  far  as  to  forget 
hospitality  and  manners. 

»*. 

I have  been  looking  over  the  list  of 
works  that  have  beer  played  by  the 
Thomas  orchestra  in  Chicago  the  six 
seasons,  beginning  1891.  Compare  it 
with  the  list  of  works  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  during  16 
seasons,  and  you  will  at  once  se,-  the 
superiority  of  Mr.  Thomas  as  a pro- 
gram-maker and  recognize  his  appre-l 
elation  of  that  which  is  new. 

Here  is  a partial  list  of  pieces  that 
are  known  in  Chicago  and  are  as  yet 
all  or  nearly  all  unknown  to  our  Sym- 
phony audiences: 

Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  4;  Schoen- 
f eld.  Symphony  G major;  Sinding, 
Symphony  D minor;  Bach,  Suite,  B 
mmor.  Concerto,  G major;  Balakirew, 
Symphonic  Poem,  “Thamar:”  Benoit, 
overture,  entr’acte,  valse  from  ’Char- 
lotte Corday:"  Bizet,  Egyptian  Dance 
from  “Djamllah:"  Charpentier,  "Im- 
pressions d’  Italie;”.  Duvivier,  “The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus;”  Dvorak.,  Sym- 
phonic Poem.  “The  Golden  Spinning 
Wheel;”  Franck  (C6sar),  “Les  Eolides;” 
German,*  Three  Dances  from  “Henry 
VIII.;”  Glazounow,  Valse  de  Concert, 
Cortege  Solennel,  Oriental  Rhapsody; 


l*  Unite  ! State 
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Gleason,  Symphonic  Poem,  "Edris;” 
Goldbeck,  three  pieces;  Goldmark.  Bal- 
I let  Music,  “Queen  of  Sheba,”  Chorus 
of  Spirits  and  Spirit  Dance  from  “Mer- 
lin;” Gounod,  Ballet  Music  from 
“Reine  du  Saba;”  Greig,  Suite  No.  1, 
"Peer  Gynt,”  Suite,  “Sigurd  Jorsalfar:”  ! 
[ Guiraud,  Symphonic  Poem,  “Chasse 
1*  antastique;”  Hamerik,  Suite  No.  1; 
bamond,  overture,  “Fwm  the  High- 
lands;” McCunn,  overtuie,  “The  Land  of 
the  Mountains  and  the  Flood:”  Macken-  j 
zie.  Nautical  overture,  Scotch  Rhap- 
-ody.  No.  2;  Mascagni,  bitermezzo, 
“L’Arr.ico  Fritz;”  Massenet,  music  from  ! 
“Le  Cld,”  ballet  music  "Thais;”  Mosz- 
kowski,  prelude  and  ballet  music  from 
“Boabdil;”  Parker,  Overture,  “Count 
Robert  of  Paris;”  Rimsky  • Korsakoff, 
Suite  from  “Mlada;”  Roentgen,  Ballad; 
S'  lmcr,  "Carnival  of  Flanders;”  Seam- 
oati,  “Te  Drum  Laudamus:”  Shelley,,/ 
“Symphonic  Poem.  “Francesca  da  Ki-’ 
mini;”  Strauss.  “Thus  Spake  Zara- 
thustra;”  Tlnel,  Fete  dans  lc  Temple  de 
Jupiter;”  Tschaikowsky,  Fantasia, 
“The  Tempest;”  Suite,  op.  43;  Capriccio 
Italien;  Suite,  op.  53;  Suite,  “Alozarti- 
ana;”  Souvenir  de  Florence;  Suite 
from  "Casse  Noisette:”  Waltz  from 
"Dornroeschen;”  Danse.  Cosaque. 

When  I recall  the  hundreds  of  con- 
- J certs  arranged  and  conducted  by  Mr. 

I | Thomas  I am  reminded  of  Thackeray’s 
| praise  of  Dumas  the  elder;  “I  think 
j of  the  prodigal  banquets  to  which  this 
Lucullus  of  a man  has  Invited  me,  with 
thanks  and  wonder.  To  what  a series 
of  splendid  entertainments  he  has  treat- 
i ed  me!” 

The  French  have  again  laid  violent 
hands  of  Shakspcare.  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,”  a’^omfidlo  lyrique”  In  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Emile  Deshays  and 
musle  by  Fr<*d6rlc  Lc  Rey,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  Paris, 
Sept.  17.  Its  fir:  t performance  on  any 
stage  was  at  Rouen,  Jan.  8,  1896. 

Tills  Is  not  the  only  opera  founded  on 
Shakspeare’s  farce.  Hermann  Gtttz 
j wrote  eminently  serious  music  for 
| what  he  called  a comic  opera,  produced 
| at  Mannheim  In  October,  1871.  And  this 
| opera  was  produced  In  New  York,  for 
| the  first  time  in  America,  Jan.  4,  1886. 

I by  the  American  Opera  Company,  with 
| Pauline  l'Allemand  as  Katharine  and 
1 W.  H.  Lee  as  Petruchio. 

Spiro  Samara  has  either  written  < r is 
| writing  an  opera  on  the  same  subject. 

1 There  Is  a balla/l  faree,  “A  Curo  for  a 
' Scold,”  by  J.  Wcrsdale,  London,  1735; 
j there  is  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew” 

, opera,  presented  at  Covent  Garden,  by 
| Frederick  Reynolds;,  1828  (7). 
jj  Rhelnberger  wrote  an  overture  “Zah- 
mung  der  Wlderspenstlgen”  In  1866  at 
. Munich.  It  was  first  performed  In 
1 April,  1874,  ac  Munich,  under  the  direc- 
t.on  of  the  composer. 


TT'you  /Saw  Piul  Del 
Shak.qp  arc's  piece  at  the  Trcmont 

Theatre,  with  Coquelin  and  Jane  Had- 
ing in  the  chief  parts,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a strong  dash  of  In- 
congruous sentimentalism.  Arthur  Pou- 
gln.  In  his  review  of  Le  Rey’s  opera, 
finds  that  the  piece,  from  Us  ve.y  na- 
ture, cannot  be  a “lyric  comedy;”  it 
must  be  an  op<  ra-bouffe.  "There- 
fore it  seems  to  me  that  the  spoken 
dialogue  should  be  rigorously  brought 
out,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ac- 
tion, which  music  retards,  but  so  that 
the  words  may  be  heard  distinctly. 
That  they  should  not  he  lost,  the  com- 
poser should  have  adopted  the  reclta- 
tivo  secco  of  the  old-fashioned  opera- 
bouffe,  although  our  tongue  has  not 
the  swiftness  and  the  volubility  of 
the  Italian  tongue.  This  is  why  I regret 
that  the  adaptation,  otherwise  happy, 

! was  not  conceived  in  the  form  of  our 
I op6ra-comique.” 

1 Mr.  Pougln  adds  that  the  music, 
which  follows  the  Wagnerian  principle 
; of  discarding  set  numbers.  Is  vital,  col- 
! ored,  dramatic,  but  wanting  in  the 
i necessary  lightness;  it  is  not,  as  the 
j Italians  say,  scorrevole.  “The  greatest 
reproach.  I can  make  against  the  com- 
poser, who  has  indisputable  talent  and 
, whose  work  is  interesting,  is  that  he 
I has  not  put  enough  shadow  into  his 
j score,  where  everything  is  in  full  light 
j and  full  sonority  ” He  praises  and 
particularizes  orchestral  effects.  He 
also  praises  highly  Mr.  Labis,  the 
Petruchio,  who  created  the  part  at 
Rouen.  “He  sang  and  played  with  re- 
markable address,  grace  and  ease.’’ 
Mrs.  Noelly  was  the  Catarina. 

* * * 

This  “Pilgrimage  to  Ivevlaar”  by 
Humperdinck,  announced  by  the  Cecilia 
for  performance  here  this  season,  is 
not  a new  work.  It  was  composed  be- 
fore “Hansel  and  Gretel.”  which  dates 
back  to  1894.  The  •‘Pilgrimage”  was, 
tfor  instance,  performed  by  the  Stern 
moral  Society  In  Berlin  March  25,  1895, 
nd  with  little  success.  The  critics 
poke  of  it  as  “jugendarbeit.”  Less- 
lann  wrote,  "Take  out  the  beginning 
f the  first  and  the  third  part,  and 
here  remains  only  conventional  music, 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  is  well- 
worked  thematically  and  prettily  or- 
chestrated.” The  piece  Is  written  for 
mezzo  soprano,  tenor,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 

* * * 

Mr.  Felix  Fox,  the  pianist,  who  pro- 
poses to  live  in  Boston,  made  his  first 
studies  here,  although  he  was  born  in 
Breslau  in  1876.  He  studied  with  Mr. 
G.  H.  Howard  in  ’87-’88:  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Lambert,  New  York,  ’88-’90;  with 
Mr.  Baermann  ’90-’92;  and  then  devot- 
ing himself  more  keenly  as  well  as  se- 
riously to  his  art,  he  studied  with 
Jadassohn  and  Reinecke  a t Leipsic  from 
’92  to  the  spring  of  ’96.  He  played  Wi- 
dor’s  F minor  concerto  at  a Prtifung 
concert  March  10,  1896.  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  with  Isidore 
Edmond  Philipp. 

Mr.  Philipp  as  teacher  and  player— 
especially  in  chamber  music— is  a man 
of  extraordinary  merit.  Born  at  Buda- 
pest in  1863,  he  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory at  the  age  of  16,  and  studied 
with  Mathias.  He  took  the  first  piano 
| prize  in  1883.  He  has  appeared  as  a 
^soloist  at.  the  Conservator} , Lamou- 
reux.  and  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris, 
and  he  has  played  in  London,  Brussels, 
Barcelona  and  the  chief  cities  of 
France.  A naturalized  Frenchman,  lie 
founded  at  the  Erard  Hall  chamber 
concerts  in  which  pieces  by  Salnt- 
Saens,  Widor,  Borodin,  Smetana  and 
Goldmark  were  heard  for  the  first  time 
j in  Paris.  With  celebrated  players,  as 
j Gillelt,  Turban,  R6my  and  others,  he 
founded  the  SociStfe  des  Instruments  ft 
|,Vent.  His  works  for  piano  are  favora- 
bly regarded  even  by  the  severe,  and 
his  Exercises  journalleres  and  Studies  I 
for  left  hand  are  indispensable  to  all 
who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
higher  technic. 

March  29  of  this  year  Mr.  Fox  played  I 
MacDowell's  Sonata  tragica  at  the  29th  | 
concert  of  the  Socl6t6  d'Art  in  Paris, 
The  Men6strel  spoke  (April  4)  of  the 
composer  as  “remarkable”  and  of  “the  I 
appreciation  of  the.  genuine  talent  of 
the  pianist.”  At  that  same  concert  Mr. 
Fox  played  with  Mr.  Motte-Lacroix 
Widor's  Marche  AmSrlcalne  and  toccata 
for  two  pianos.  Mr.  Fox  played  again 
In  Paris  May  6.  * , 

His  repertory  includes  the  more  im- 
portant works  of  the  “classics”  andi 
such  modern  composers  as  Saint-Saens,  I 
Bernard  (a  charming  w'rilor  too  l'ttlcl 
i.nowii  here),  Lacombe,  Balakirev, 
Liszt,  Chopin,  Sgambatl.  etc.  He  hopes 
to  arrange  a series  of  chamber  con-} 
reri;.  in  which  new  works  for  wind  as 
well  as  string  Instruments  will  he  pro- 
duced. He  will  play  a group  of  pieces 
at  the  concert  given  by  Mr.  Edward 
Mollenhauer  of  New  York  In  Stcinort 
Hall  the  20th 

The  English,  Micawber-like,  will  never 
desert  a favorite,  no  matter  whether  she 
or  he  Is  worthy  or  unworthy.  Thus  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  announcing  the  per- 
formance of  “Elijah”  by  the  Royal  Che 
ral  Society,  Nov.  11,  adds:  “Among  the 

solo  singers  of  which  wo  are  glad  to 
note,  the  name  Is  Madame  Uiula  Ra- 
vogll,  who  has  be<  n too  long  silent." 


society  win  L ■■  ...  w 

JZ’S  “Faust,”  “The  Mess  ah”  (w"' 
s Day  not  Christmas);  .“The  Cie- 

*U°n’”  “,rh0  Redemption'’  (Aeh 

Wednesday);  "The  Ruins  of  Athens” 
and  Leoni’s  “The  Gate  of  Life”  first 
.time).  March  16;  “The  Messiah”  (Rood 
I*  riday— not  Christmas  pace  Handel  and 
■ Haydn) , 3 he  Golden  Legend  "’  r a- 

| moureux  will  lead  .10  concerts,  other 
imported  conductors  will  be  Mott! 
Richard  Strauss,  Weingartimi . Levi.  ' 
8V  ith  tlie  Richter  concerts  therefore 
'soon  to  be  upon  us,  with  the  Alondav 
and  Saturday  Pops,  and  with  a thou- 
sand ballad  and  minor  concerts  at  hand, 
musical  London  will  shortly  hi  busy  in- 
deed. One  wishes  that  to  that  word 
musical  It  were  always  possible  to  add 
the  word  artistic.” 

| . . * * * 

1 A Cincinnati  exchange  says:  “P.  A. 

I irindelll  has  completed  a new  opera,  | 
j which  it  is  hoped  will  be  given  • 
here  during  the  season.”  Will  tht> 

I work  he  dedicated  to  Airs.  Gardner? 
Mr.  Busoni  set  his  countryman  a dedi- 
catory example. 

* * * ,i(  B 

Camille  Saint-Saens  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Figaro,  Sept.  17:  “They 
jsay  that  I have  the  intention  of  writing 
/a  lyric  drama  in  four  acts.  If  they 
thus  express  fear,  the  feat  is  ehimeri-  I 
cal;  no  misfortune  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
dreaded.” 

Here  is  a brutal  correspondent  in 
Dresden  of  Le  Guide  Musical  writing;  j 
“Gudehus  in  ’Benvenuto  Cellini’  showed 
by  his  voice  that  he  had  won  the  right  I 
to  retire  from  the  stage.”  When  I 
Gudehus  visited  the  United  States,  his 
voice  was  in  need  of  repair.  But  your 
passionate  Wagnerite  likes  his  singer 
to  resemble  Stilton  cheese  in  its  ideal 
form. 


Philip  Hale. 
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& . icek-Schulz  String  Quartet 

YcS-arsals  today. 

man,  the  'cellist,  is  playing  in 
r'  Britain. 

Lcncho,”  lyric  comedy  by  Jacques- 

/roze,  will  be  pi*oduced  soon  at 
. jneva. 

/6ur  old  friend  "Signor  Brocolini”  is 
now  “working  in  the  choir  choral  field” 
in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  give  his  first 
piano  recital  this  season  in  Steinert 
Hall,  Tuesday  night. 

"Le  Carnet  du  Diable,”  SerpettS’s 
“impudently  smutty  piece,”  was  re- 
vived at  the  Vari6t6s,  Paris,  Sept.  IS. 
i The  first  concert  of  the  season  at  the 
Universalist  Church,  Winter  Hill,  was 
given  the  6th  by  the  Carol  Club  Ladies’ 
Quartet. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Ischl  has 
put  a marble  memorial  tablet  on  the 
house  in  which  Brahms  summered  for 
a dozen  years. 

Wm.  John  Revill,  conce.’t  singer  and 
manager,  died  Sept.  23,  at  the  age  of 
67.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Stockport. 

Mile.  Helene  Noldi  (French,  it  ap- 
pears, for  Miss  Helen  Russell  Ulrich) 
made  her  first  appearance  in  concert 
Oct.  7 in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stephen  S.  Townsend,  assisted 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Miller  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Manning,  will  give  a song-recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  Nov.  4. 

A Belgian  pianist,  Paul  Litta,  has 
composed  a one-act  opera,  “Dllys,” 
text  in  rhythmical  prose.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  given  first  at  Lyons. 

“Toto  and  Tata”  (originally  “Toto”) 
a comic  opera,  music  by  Antoine  Bangs, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  In  Lon- 
don Sept.  20.  Its  first  Engl  ;h  produc- 
tion was  at  Leeds  Aug.  23. 

An  operetta  in  three  acts,  written  , 
especially  for  performance  by  children,  | 
will  be  produced  at  Budrio  this  month. 
It  Is  entitled  “Gino  E Mimi.”  and  the 
music  is  by  Count  Luigi  Sallna. 

"Hansel  and  Gretel”  was  revived  in 
London  at  Her  Majesty’s,  Sept.  21, 
with  Marie  Elba,  Margaret  Omerod, 
Julia  Lennox,  Adp.  Davies  Edith  Mil- 
ler and  William  Pauli  in  the  cast. 

Goldmark  has  finished  a new*  opera  in  I 
two  acts,  “The  Prisoner  of  War.”  The 
heroine  is  Briseis,  bit  Goldmark  would 
not  use  her  name  as  title  on  ..  count 
of  Chabrier’s  posthumous  opera. 

E.  E.  A.  Fournier,  born  in  1864  at 
Paris,  pupil  of  Delibes,  composer  of 
"Stratonlcc”  (Paris  Opgra  1892).  died 
Sept . 12.  He  left  an  unpublished  opera, 
“Carlomah,”  which  Jie  Just  finished. 

Mrs.  A.  Sophia  Markee  has  received  a 
call  to  a Chicago  church.  She  will 
sing  in  November  with  the  Arlon  So- 
i clety,  Providence,  in  Tho; 
and'  the  Skylark.”  The  other  soloists 
will  be  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bisphanl. 

Air.  Arnold  Moldauer,  one  of  the  first 
violinists  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  a member  of  the  A.damow'ski  Quar- 
tet, has  returned  from  Jackson,  N.  K., 
where  he  spent  the  summer.  He  will 
resume  teaching  at  383  Boylston  Street. 

Ludwig  Bieuer,  an  excellent  violinist, 
horn  at  Budapest  ill  1862,  from  1883  to 
! 1894  concertmeister  '*f  the  Philharmonic 
1 Orchestra,  Berlin,  died  Sept.  15  In  hi 
1 Un.  In  the  fall  1894  he  settled 
Detroit  to  lead  the  Detroit  Phiil 
, monk-  Club. 

1 The  Banda  Rossa,  which  will  o 
4 he  concert  season  in  New  York  at  nho 
Me1 iropolitan  Opera  House  the  15th.  vlll 
appear  here  in  Music  Hall,  Nov.  s. 
This  band,  numbering  60  player*,  is 
said  to  be  the  representative  band  of 
Italy.  It  has  been  engaged  for  30  weeks 
hi  this  country. 

“The  Duchess  of  Dijon,"  a new  nd 
original  comic  opera  in  two  ctr, 
libretto  by  Basil  Hood,  musi  b Val- 
ter Slaughter,  was  produced  ...•  He* 
first  time  Sept.  2o  ■» t -he  Theatre  Rival, 
Portsmouth.  Tin  Redmond  1 ’ U. 
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BOSTON  EVEN l]N'G  ’/liANSORIPT. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  SEASON. 

Au.  Alphabetical  Record  of  Dramatic  Works 
Produced  In  Boston  During;  the  Season  of 
1890-7. 

II. 

The  following;  list  continues  the  reviews 
published  In  the  Transcript  In  1803  and  1800. 
and  with  them  will  form  a continuous  record 
of  the  Boston  stage  for  three  years  past. 
We  have  made  the  list  as  accurate  and  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  it  Includes 
not  only  those  dramatic  works  produced  at 
our  regular  theatres,  but  also  others  given 
at  special  performances  and  under  amateur 
auspices. 

The  SI“K|strate.  Farce,  by  Arthur  W.  rinero. 
Fei  formed  by  Ada  Jtehuu  and  Augustin  Daly's 
lS9~'I>anJ  Hollis  Street  Theatre:  May  13. 

Mankind.  Melodrama,  by  Paul  Meritt  and  George 
Conquest.  Grand  Opera  House;  Week  of 

March  8.  1S97. 

the  World.  One-net  play,  by  Augustus 
I .nomas.  Maurice  Barrymore  In  leading  role. 
tv,,*!?  th  8 Theatre:  Week  of  April  12,  1S97. 

1 ne  Maji-o -W  ar‘s  Man.  Melodrama,  by  J.  W. 
v *^r*  First  time  in  Boston.  Performed 

ny  Thomas  E.  Shea  and  his  company.  Bow- 
Square  Theatre:  Week  of  Sept.  21.  1.386. 
Aner,c“ap  Upstairs.  One-act  play,  by  Augustus 
l_nomas.  First  time  in  Boston.  Keith’s 


mM  Theatre:  Week'of  Jan.' 23i"lSU7' 

aiarita.ua.  Opera,  libretto  by  Edward  Fltzball, 
music  by  William  Vincent  Wallace.  Castle 
Square  Theatre:  Week  of  Jan.  11,  1S97.  Also 
on  April  29.  1S97. 

Martha.  Opera,  by  Flotow.  English  version. 

Castle  Square  Theatre:  Week  of  June  29.  1S90. 
Martha.  Sung  In  Italian  by  Metropolitan  Opera 
139“Se  Gompany-  Mechanics  Hall:  April  9, 

Marriage.  Comedy,  by  Brandon  Thomas..  First 
time  in  Boston.  Performed  by  Empire  Thea- 
Company.  Hollis  Street  Theatre:  Nov.  5, 

One-act  play,  by  Evelyn  Greenleaf 
Sutherland  and  Emma  Sheridan  Fry.  Hollis 
btreet  Theatre:  Dec.  18  (mat.),  1890. 

Marty  Malone.  Drama,  by  Edward  Harrigan. 
1:  irst  time  In  Boston.  Performed  by  Edward 
Harrigan  and  his  company.  Bowdoln  Square 
Theatre:  Week  of  Dec.  7,  1896. 

Mary  Pennington.  Spinster.  Drama,  by  W.  R. 

V alkes.  First  time  In  Boston.  Performed 
by  Georgia  gayvan  and  her  company.  Tre- 
niont  Theatre:  Feb.  1,  2,  3 (mat.  and  eve.) 
and  4,  1897. 

Master  and  Man.  Melodrama,  by  George  R.  Sims 
and  Henry  Pettitt.  Grand  Opera  House: 
Week  of  Sept.  7.  1890. 

Mavourneen.  Drama,  by  George  II.  Jessop  and 
Horace  Townsend.  Performed  by  Chauncey 
Olcott  and  his  company.  Columbia  Theatre: 
,,  Jan.  11,  12  and  13  (mat.  and  eve.),  1897. 

May  Blossom.  Drama,  by  David  Belasco.  Grand 
Opera  House:  Week  of  Aug.  17.  1890. 

Die  Melsterslngor.  Opera,  by  Richard  Wagner, 
bung  by  Damrosoh  Opera  Company.  Boston 
Theatre:  Feb.  8.  1897. 

Men  and  Women.  Drama,  by  Henry  C.  De  Mille 
and  David  Belasco.  Grand  Opera  House: 

V cek  of  Nov.  30.  1896. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Richard  Mansfield  as 
bhylock,  Beatrice  Cameron  as  Portia.  Tre- 
mont  Theatre:  Feb.  23,  1897. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Charles  W.  Kidder  as 
Shylock.  Jessie  Eldrldge  Scuthwlck  as  Portia. 
_.  Tremont  Theatre:  March  20  (mat.),  1897. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Sidney  Woollett  as 
Shylock,  Ellen  Rowland  as  Portia.  Park  The- 
atre:  Week  of  June  7,  1897. 

The  Merry-Go-Round.  Variety  piece,  by  Robert 
A Barnet.  Lyrics  by  Paul  West  and  William 
Maynadler  Browne,  music  by  Charles  Dennee 
and  tt  llllam  E.  McQulnn.  First  time  on  any 
stage.  Tremont  Theatre:  Seven  weeks,  be- 
ginning  May  25,  1806. 

MeroLTr ^tITlps’,  Spectacular  piece.  Presented  by 
the  Llllputlans.  First  time  in  Boston.  Tre- 
■M-iok"°IltoJheaire:  Week  of  Dec.  7,  1S90. 

MICv"‘  ^r°g0ff  , Melodrama,  adapted  from  Jules 
Ja™U  1897  ' Grand  0pera  House:  Week  of 
The  Midnight  Express.  Melodrama,  by  William 
24  ?89C  ’ Grand  Thea,re:  Week  of  Aug. 

^le^^d*eman*  Drama,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones 

Tremnni^Th^  E’  S’  Wll'ard  a^d  Ms  company: 

Jtemont  Theatre:  Nov.  20  (mat.),  30,  Dec  i 

20  27  <MaV^re-),a189Vt;a  May  10.  20, 
a yCiiU  (mat.  and  eve.),  1897 

A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  Presented  hv 
members  of  the  class  of  ’95,  Smith  College 
Bl^ou  Opera  House:  Jan.  4 (maT.  and  e^).' 

^flgnon . Opera,  by  Ambrolse  Thomas.  English 
Maroh"i.  l8C97SUe  S<1Uare  Theatre:  Week  or 
The  Mikado  Com10  opera  by  Gilbert  and  Sulll- 

2 189fiC  and  TSq  S?  Theatre:  Weeks  of  Nov. 
a ,and  Jan-  25,  1897. 

Hk Hnvfte  Jla5  „.Farce  comedy,  by  Charles 
Mng  Feb.  1 ai897Theatre:  F°Ur  weeks’  bpS|n- 
TT*0 trel  °J  Ulare.  Melodrama,  bv  Fred 
Maraden.  Same  as  "The  Irish  Minstrel  ” 
°,c°tt  in  leading  character.  Co- 
evej.  ai807fatrc:  Jan'  14’  15  and  10  (raat.  and 
Monbars.  Drama,  by  Louis  Nathal.  Performed 

bfaITheenttr!'Ia5tK  1 mnd  h,B  compahy-  Colum- 
1897Th  1 Feb’  19  and  20  <mat’  and  eve.), 

M°n James'  0’N^tnl°drai?a’  from  Dumas’s  novel. 

ssrtMr*-  B““ 

ST”"-  T«- 

MUCBe^HceAR°obtertNThinB’  Julla  Marl™"  as 
^e«  The?DerApTH"  14  ^“7  Hc,"S 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Ada  Rehan  as  Rea- 
Street  ThJlt r»?lM  ma  1 as  Benedick.  Hollis 
eve*.  1897  May  3’  4 and  5 <mat-  and 

by  GoorSe  D.  Day  and  Allan 
fie  , First  time  In  Bo3ton.  Robert  Hilliard 

weeksadhe?,nCh,araCc!ter-  Park  Theatre:  T\vo 
Mv  ehJ'J  beKlnnlng  Sept.  28,  ISOS. 

Chet"**  First  Bme3",  Fnrcf’  by  H’  A’  Du  Sou- 
rnul‘  IrRt  time  In  Boston.  Parle  Thpa'-ro* 

My  Uncl°nsSnanrC : ^'c'ek  of  May  3,  1807. 

A K2  C?.d®t-  Melodrama,  by  Charles  T Vin- 
1890  Ai°«^m.blD  Theatre:  Week  of  Nov.  16 
20  °is9A  B°Ston  Thcatw:  Week  of  April 

A Nmnl  Donn^l I™' Flm^time  by  H’  Grat- 

fra-  •. 


A Pair  of  Spectacles.  Comedy,  adapted  by  Sid- 
ney Qrumly  from  “Les  Petlta  OlgiMiux.”  lVr- 
lormed  by  John  Hure  and  his  company.  Tro- 
mont  Theatre:  March  8.  1).  10  and  13  (mat. 
^und  eve.),  1807. 

A Parisian  Ilonmnce.  Drama,  adapted  by  A.  R. 
t aruuran  from  **Un  Homan  l'arlslen.**  Per- 
rormed  by  Richard  Mansfield  and  hla  com- 
M?L,Tl??A2nt  Theatre:  Feb.  18  and  24.  and 
.^‘\y  V.1’  . Also  act  lv.  only,  on  Feb.  27 

and  May  15.  1897. 

A Parisian  Romance.  Bijou  Opera  House:  Nov. 
a ?Pd  21  (mat.  and  eve.),  1800. 

A Parlor  Match.  Variety  piece,  by  Charles  II. 
Hoyt.  Introducing  Anna  Held  In  French 
fonp-  . wuiium  Hoey  and  Charles  E.  Evans 
in  leading  characters.  Boston  Theatre:  Two 
weeks,  beginning  Nov.  1),  1890.  Also  Park 
Theatre : \V  eck  of  Jan.  25,  1897. 
the  Paymaster.  Melodrama,  by  Duncan  B.  Hnr-, 
-on.  Grand  Opera  House:  Week  of  Sept.  21  j 

Papa  Nltsche.  Farce.  Performed  by  the  Deutgehi 
Theater  Gesellschaft.  Dudley  Street  Opera 
House:  April  5.  1807. 

Peck's  Bad  Boy.  Vurlety  piece,  by  George  W. 
leek.  Bowdoln  Square  Theatre:  Week  of 
Dec.  14,  1890. 

Pert.  Comedy,  by  Fred  Marsden.  Grand  Thea- 
....  u'®,:  Week  of  May  31.  1897. 

4be  , .I n " Dominoes.  Faroe,  adapted  by  James. 
Albery  from  the  French.  Grand  Theatre: 
Week  of  April  5.  1897. 

I he  I lrates  of  Penzance.  Comic  opera,  by  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan.  Castle  Square  Theatre: 
\\  eek  of  Oct.  20.  1890. 

The  Power  of  the  Press.  Melodrama,  by  Augus- 
tus 1 ltou  and  George  H.  Jessop.  Columbia' 
Theatre:  Week  of  Dec.  28.  1890.  Also  Grand 
Opera  House:  Week  of  May  3,  1897. 

Prince  Karl  Farce,  by  A.  C.  Gunter.  Richard 
Mansfield  >ln  leading  character.  Trembnt 
Theatre:  Feb.  17  and  24  (mat.)  and  May  12 
wu  llL  (maL),  1897.  Also  act.  llD-only  on 
Feb.  27  and  May  15.  1S97.  S 
The  Private  Secretary.  Farce,  adftpted  bv  Wil- 
liam Gillette  from  ’’Der  Blbllothekar.’’  Grand 
Opera  House:  Week  of  Sept.  14,  1896. 

The  Private  Secretary.  Bijou  Opera  House:  Nov. 
19  <ma'-  and  eve.),  1896. 

The  Professor’s  Love  Story.  Comedy,  by  James 
M.  Barrie.  E.  S.  Willard  In  leading  ro'e. 

Theatre : Dec.  3.  4,  G (mat.  and  eve.), 
1890,  and  May  21,  22  (mat.  and  eve.),  24.  25^ 
and  26  (mat.),  1807.  ’ 

Fud-»nbead  Wilson.  Drama,  adapted  by  Frank 
Mayo  from  Mark  Twain's  story.  Theodore 
Hamilton  In  leading  character.  Tremont  The- 
rm. atre:  Week  of  May  3.  1897. 

The  Pulse  of  New  York.  Melodrama,  by  Hov)ard 
1897  y*°r  Grand  Theatre:  Week  of  J r'n.  u, 

A Evening  at  Home.  One-aft  play. 

1 1897  Theatre:  Two  weeks,  beginning  Feb. 

Das  Rhelngold.  Opera,  by  Richard  Wagner.  Per- 
fornied  by  Damrosch  Opera  Company..  Bos- 
Theatre:  Feb.  10,  1897. 

Richelieu.  Drama,  by  Edward  Lytton  B’ulwer. 
Henry  L.  Southwick  as  Richelieu,  Jessqe  ei- 
dridge  Southwick  as  Julie.  Tremont  Theatre: 
March  15  and  IS.  1897.  eaire. 

A Ring  of  Iron.  Melodrama,  by  Frank  Harvey. 
rrs„ 9,r.a?d  Opera  House:  Week  of  Feb.  8,  1897. 

The  pin 'HSpfHeratlon.  Variety  piece,  by  William 
1896  Columbla  Theatre:  Week  of  Oct.  2G, 

R°aiwof,  Blck  and  Company.  Drama,  adapt  ed  by 
url,?e  Barrymore  from  "Ready  Money  Mor- 
tlboj  . First  time  In  Boston.  Maurle  e Bar- 
rymore m leading  character.  Boston  T.heatre- 
^ Two  weeks,  beginning  Dec.  14.  1896. 

Ihe  Rogue  s Comedy.  Comedy,  by  Henry  Arffiiur 
Jones.  First  time  In  America.  Performed  Ijy 
ms  . Willard  and  his  company.  Tremont 
theatre:  Two  weeks,  beginning  Nov.  16  1896 
Also  on  May  17,  18.  19  (mat.),  1897. 

The  Romany  Rye.  Melodrama,  by  George  R. 

Grand  Opera  House:  Week  of  Jan.  25. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Robert  Mantell  as  Romeo, 
Charlotte  Behrens  as  Juliet.  Columbia  Thea- 
tre:  Feb.  17  (mat.),  1897. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Robert  Taber  as  Romeo,  Julia 
^u,llet’  Hollts  Street  Theatre: 
APr11  12;  13'  14  (mat.),  20  and  24,  (mat.),  1897. 
Romola.  Drama,  adapted  from  George  Eliot’s 
Ros?Lby  TE  yya  A’,  Barron.  Ffrst  time  In 
^ m'f!  3’  Marlowe  as  Romola,  Robert 
isabien  Tito.  Hollis  Street  Theatre:  April 
if,  16,  17  (mat.  and  eve.)  and  22,  1S97 

Weefkro?Oct.  ZO^Tslt  °Pera  H°USel 

R°Sfrom ' Adapted  by  Lester  Wallack 

J °ir„  S?,'Jard  Bruce  Hamley’s  novel,  "Lady 
mterr^itJ°^h0sOd,’  „charIes  Barron  as  Elli- 
March  L 1897  d°  n Sc‘uare  Thearae:  Week  of 
Rose^dale.  J.  H.  Gilmour  as  Elliott  Grey.  Castle 
Square  Theatre:  Week  of  May  24  1897 
Rosenmry.  Comedy,  by  Louis  N.  Parker  and 
Munay  Carson.  First  time  In  Boston.  Per- 
=doiby  £hn  and  bl8  company. 

Ja*!!  4 Slsf,7  Theatrc:  Three  weeks,  beginning 

The  Royal  Middy.  Comic  opera,  by  Richard 
ahv^w  English  verston.  Castle  Square  The- 
A ,°ct-  W.  1896,  and  Jan.  4,  1897. 

A RE  Rlnnilf  Bon|k'  Kyamety  pie0e’  by  Charles 
1 '1897  y'  Columbla  Theatre:  Week  of  Feb. 

Th\iSalLGniar’  One‘act  pIay-  Performed  by 
atrefw^ofSutyG?  189('!lSOn'  KeUh'8  The‘ 

SamWe°el  of  Fek  Sun.  Grand  °pera  House: 
SataneHa  Opera,  music  by  Michael  W.  Ba'fe 
libretto  by  Augustus  Harris  and  Edmund 

March" 29.  1897^  Thcatre: 

Thcn(?yats  the  Mighty.  Drama,  adapted  by 
S '“rnt  Pa£ker  from  hl3  novel.  First  time  In 
Boston.  Performed  by  Beerbohm  Tree  and 
18p7C°mPanJ'  Hollls  street  Theatre:  Jan.  29, 

Secret  Service.  Drama,  by  Willlam  Gillette.  First 
time  In  Boston.  Boston  Museum:  Eltrht 
Cl  be8lnning  March  8,  1S97.  S 

Shaf,L^°’  „2-  „ Melodrama,  by  Frank  L.  Blxby. 
Bowdoln  Square  Theatre:  Week  of  Dec  28 
loUb.  ' 

shannon  of  the  Sixth.  Drama,  by  Edward  E. 
q4  ddar’„.  F1fst  Bme  in  Boston.  Bowdoln 
10U1896Theatre:  TW°  wecks’  bce'nnlng  Nov. 

The  Shaughraun  Drama,  by  Dion  Bouclcault. 

9 ran'1  Opera  House:  Week  of  Dec.  7,  1S96. 
bhaun  Rhue.  Drama,  by  Fred  Marsden.  Joseph 
Murphy  In  leading  role.  Bowdoln  Square 
Theatre:  Week  of  April  19,  1897. 

Shc^9ould  n’t  Marry  Three.  Comedy. 

Theatre:  Week  of  Dec.  7.  1890. 

Shenandoah.  Drama,  by  Bronson  Howard 
lumbia  Theaf  e:-  Week  ot  May  .3,  181)7. 

Siberia.  Melodrama  by  Bartley  Campbell.  Co- 
lumbia Theatre:  Week  of  Sept.  28,  1803 
SIde-3  racked.  Melodrama.  First  time  in  Boston, 
mu  G^rd  1 her  tre:  Week  of  Aug.  17,  18UG. 

The  Sidewalks  of  New  York.  Melodrama,  by 
Scott  Marble.  Columbia  Theatre:  Week  of 

UCl.  ii,  loBo. 

Siegfried.  Oper.a,  by  Richard  Wagner.  Per- 
formed by  Walter  Damrosch  Opera  Company. 
Ernst  Kraus  as  Siegfried,  Lilli  Lehmann  as 
Briinnhildo.  Boston  Theatre:  Feb.  12,  1807. 
Siegfried.  Jean  de  Reszke  as  Siegfried,’  Felicia 
Lltvinne  as  Brlinnhilde.  Mechanics  Hall- 
April  0,  2897. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross.  Drama,  by  Wilson  Bar- 
rett. First  time  In  Boston.  Boston  Museum: 

Two  weeks,  beginning  Dec.  2ft,  1S9G. 

The  Silver  King.  Melodrama,  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  and  Henry  Herman.  Grand  Opera 
House:  Week  of  March  1,  1807. 

Simple  Simon.  Extravaganza,  by  Robert  A.  Bar- 
net.  Music  by  Alfred  B.  Sloane  and  George 
Lowell  Tracy.  Performed  by  the  C.adets. 

.any,  stag*.  . ™--<mont  Theatre: 
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Columbia  Thca- 


Oror/Te  du  Maurier’n  novel, 
tro:  Week  of  Jan.  2T»,  1807. 
np  to  Chinatown.  Farcical  ooiredv  bv 
i \^Vek"uf R*etH5,y l’89(BOWd°*n  S'*U,"V  Tb'at.v: 

rS?0'-' 

I!  Trovu'nlr-A1  1',''b'  1 an,>  <*  (mill.).  1897. 

v 'rsl.m  by  Glum’ppe  Verdi.  Eng.lah 

Nov  ° HO  S ' hquare  Theatre:  VVeeka  of 
AdHI  m’,488.0’  u"d  March  8.  1897;  alHo  on 
1 (n,at.  and  eve.),  1897. 
ln'UIOIIvirthfi  T1?e’„  Melodrama.  Performed 
Pftin^MyerrmPoud  Byron  and  hln  eonipuny. 
TwelfthUV^ia.T,le,ntre:  Wcek  of  °el-  l2'  1 890. 

V Tahe^f htVr  JIU  Murlu"''  “s  VMola,  Robert 
A p rU r 1 9 1 a n 2 3" °18 97  8treet  Th“a,ra: 

Two  Can  Play  at  Thft't  onme.  One-act  play. 
Ki.ith'inTh  by  Mr’  an?.  Mr«-  Charles  Dickson. 

The  Two  imta  !e:  "e0k  of  J",y  in.  1890. 
a no  i wo  Little  Yugrunts.  Melodruirm.  s,aapierl 

by  Charles  Klein  from  Pierre  Decourcelle's 
Ije-  Deux  Gosses.”  First  time  on  any  stage. 
Boston  Museum:  Seven  weeks,  beginning  Sept. 
-.1.  1890.  Also  at  Tremont  Theatre:  Three 
weeks,  beginning  March  22,  1K97. 

Orphans.  Melodrama,  adapted  from 
,,  Lnnery’s  ”Les  Deux  Orjihellnes.”  Grand 
lheatre:  Week  of  Nov.  2.  1890.  Also  at  Hollis 
btreet  Theatre:  April  29  (mat.),  1807.  Also 
performed  bj'  Kate  Claxton  and  her  com- 
lftoV’  at  Columl),a  Theatre:  Week  of  May  10, 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Drama,  adapted  from  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novel.  Bijou  Opera  House:  Week  of 
Dec.  7,  1890. 

under  the  Polar  Star.  Melodrama,  by  Clay  M. 
Greene  and  David  Belasco.  First  time  In 
Boston.  Boston  Theatre:  li'our  weeks,  begin- 
ning Feb.  15,  1807. 

Valhalla.  Comic  opera.  , libretto  by  Shirley  E. 
Johnson,  music  by  George  W.  Currier.  First 
time  on  any  stage.  Bijou  Opera  House: 
May  10,  1897. 

The  Vendetta.  Melodrama.  Grand  Qp'ra  House: 
Week  of  Nov.  2,  2890.  * 

The  Wages  of  Sin.  Melodrama,  by  Frank  Har- 
2896  Grand  °Pera  House:  Week  of  Sept.  28, 

The  ^Walking  Delegate.  Comic*  opera,  libretto  by 
Charles  Emerson  Cook,  music  by  Lucius 
Hosmer.  First  time  on  any  stage.  Tremont 
Theatre:  Opened  May  31,  1897,  and  still  run- 
ning. 

Die  Walktlre.  Opera,  by  Richard  Wagner.  Per- 
formed by  Damrosch  Opera  Company.  Boston 
Theatre:  Feb.  11,  1897. 

7,ne  War  of  Wealth.  Melodrama,  by  Charles  T. 
Pazey-  First  time  In  Boston.  Boston  Thea- 
tre:  Two  weeks,  beginning  Dec.  28,  1800. 
y hen  George  the  Fourth  Was  King.  One-act 
> P*ay»  by  Francis  W.  Moore.  First  time  In 
B°st°n.  Tremont  Theatre:  March  8,  9,  10 
• and  13  (mat.  and  eve.),  1897. 
dVhen  London  Sleeps.  Melodrama,  by  Charles 
DarreR.  Bowdoln  Square  Theatre:  WeelW  of 
' Hec.  21,  1806.  and  April  5,  1897. 

The  Widow  Jones.  Variety  play,  by  John  J.  Mc- 
Nally. Performed  by  May  Irwin  and  her 
company.  Boston  Museum:  Two  weeks,  be- 
ginning  Sept.  7,  1890. 

he  Wife  Drama,  by  David  Belasco  and  Henry 
£ Ca9tle  Square  Theatre:  YVeek  of 

_ May  3,  1897. 

Yife  for  Wife.  Melodrama,  by  John  A.  Stevens 
,u  Gra?d  Opera  House:  Week  of  N.,v.  9.  1890. 
he  Wife  of  Scarll.  Drama,  adapted  from  Gla- 
cosa  Olga  Nethersole  in  leading  character. 
First  time  in  Boston.  Hollis  Street  Theatre: 

. Hov.  12,  13  and  14  (eve.),  1890. 

,iiie  V izard  of  the  Nile.  Comte  opera,  libretto  by 
Haiyy  B Smith,  muslo/by  Victor  Herbert. 
Performed  by  Frank  Daniels  and  his  com- 
1 pany.  Tremont  Theatre:  Two  weeks,  beglrf- 
J nlng  Oct.  12.  1890. 

I1’ he  Woman  in  Black.  Melodrama,  by  H.  Grattan ,•» 
Donnelly.  First  time  In  Boston.  Bowdoln1* 

J Square  Theatre:  Week  of  Feb.  22.  1897. 

Lhe  Wonder.  Comedy,  by  Susannah  Centllvre.  | 

I Performed  by  Ada  Rehan  and  Augustin  f 
Daly’s  company.  Hollis  Street  Theatre:  May 
,•  7 and  8 (mat.  and  eve.),  189T. 

1 he  World.  Melodrama,  by  Henryy  Pettitt.  Au- 
gustus Harris  and  Paul  Meritt.  Grand  Opera 
* House:  Week  of  March  22.  1897. 

I he  Wrong  Mr.  Wright.  Comedy,  by  George  H. 
Broadhurst.  First  time  in  Boston.  Roland 
Reed  In  leading  role.  Boston  Museum:  Two 
, weeks,  beginning  Aug.  24.  1890: 
a he  lankee  Cruiser.  Comic  ope  a,  words  and 
music  by  Fred  Miller,  Jr.  Fir*  i time  on  any 
stage.  Boston  Museum:  Fou/ 
nlng  June  8.  1890,  omitting  fin 
A Yenulne  Yentleman.  Melodram 
Heege.  Bowdoln  Square  Th< 

Feb.  15.  1897.  ___ 
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'eeks,  begln- 
"aturday. 

• Augustus 
Week  of 


Grand 

Co- 


Jan-  4-  1807.  rnma-  Grand  Theatre:  Week 

Thel?  i? 

iSBTMSac 

Ho»an]Le '£r;ornM5el>y,BSiny' p,by  Br°n'">n 
Agnes  Proctor.  Keith's  This?  P vI!:r',on  and 
OHverSTw|nf  N??'  2;<-  1890.  Theatre:  Two  weeks. 

from  D‘Ckena- 

Sion.  Castle  S^ua^T^a?^'’,,  Kngl,sh  ver- 
On  n?r>aIJd  .Dec-  14.  1896.Th  re:  Wecks  of  July 

> and  Ben  TeaV^Fi retime  F/b'Y  M’  G"Tne 

o ir«d-  - wSffiS? 

OtheT,r  iefnf¥\S'  f M^rama-  Grand 

T~  The? 

Our °p  Jan*  18.’  1897ama’  Grand  Theatre:  Week 

*.$£•% sHJK»ia  — 

Sept.  21.  isoo.  ‘ J Theatre:  Week  of 

Out  Wee*tC°? "jan.C4.n4X8OT.  Grand  °P°ra  House: 

Grand 

Week  of  Peb.  1 '{597?  ma'  Grand  Theatre: 

A P^am1g.LU»™InV^P1^  by  W.  H 

ion  Hall:  Fch  ed  ]?JJ-.the  Criterion  Club. 


„ Week  of  Feu.  8,  Tsui 
slaves  of  Gold.  Melodra, 

DefS?.Sy  Hoi  11  s ^Street  Theatre": 
"week^Dee.  ^e,Jgfma-  Graad  Theatre: 
A ^h^^^^h^h^ahet^Phipp^Trafn^ stcf Fy 

s ' anlSS^”-”- 

The  Speculator.  Comedy  bv  r..™.  rr  t. 

Week  of  Dec.  14,  1896.  mont  Theatre: 

The  Sporting  Duchess.  Melodrama  k.,  tj 

The  Stowaway.  Melodrama,  by  Thomas  fva™. 

Grand  Theatre:  Week  of  March  29  iscV 
The  Strange  Adventures  of  Jack  shAk.  1' 

stalk.  Extravaganza,  by  Robert  A Borne?' 

music  by  Alfred  B.  Slto  Rnl.  u„  t: 
Srven  weeks,  beginning  Jan.  H 1897  se?!?: 
at  Boston  Theatre:  Two  week's 
March  15,  IS97.  weeks,  beginning 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown  Pares 
by  ,Rmi01’*  Buchanan  and  Charles^arlnws' 
Park  Theatre:  Two  weeks,  beginmng'oec  "9,' 

A Stranger  In  New  York  Viri.h, 

Theatr8  H c Hoyt'  Flrst  “me  In  Boston^Pafk 
Theatre.  Seven  weeks,  beginning  March  10 

"•oKS"gr.,:“£3,"j,  o™ 

“fc  ir*r* 

Sue  Drama,  by  Bret  Harte  and  T.  Edeer  p.„ 
berton  First  time  In  Boston.  Bo?fonPMu' 

“"V  F?Ur  weeks'  Winning  Nov  30  189? 
Sumter  to  Appomattox.  Drama  rip?,’, 

House:  Peb.  1G  1897  Bijou  Opera 

The  Sunshine  of  Paradise  Alley,  fo rama  n 
Denman  Thompson  and  George  w n b£. 

Boston.  Tremont  Theatre, 

Sl]  *i!k: 9.  besiiming  Aug.  31.  1896.  ■ . atr^V  ' 

Superba.  Extraiiiganr.a.  Performed  ‘.v  wSfCr- 
Brothers.  Boston  Theatre:  Week  otVov"^ 

A Superfluous  Husband.  Comedy,  by  Clvde  tthaVi 
and  Leo  ©letrichstein.  First  time  in  »i.Jtch 
Performed  by  E.  M.  and'  Joseph  HoPland  an?! 

19  20  C2°,m»  I10llis  Street  Theatre;  Oct 

Supper  for  TwomaOne?fct ' pU?"  KMt, 

Week  of  May  31,  1897.  3'  Ke,th  8 Theatre: 

Taken  from  Life.  Melodrama  n> 

House:  Week  of  Nov.  16.  Tmi'g  G and  °Pera 
Tannh&user.  Opera,  bv  Rlehnrd  *Woo-« 

formed  by  Damrosch  Ooerq  r,nmi^f’ner‘wi  ^er" 
Theatre:  Feb.  4 1807  Company.  Boston 
Tannhauser.  Kiiplish  ^’f*rsi(in  ,, 

Theatre:  Week  of  March  15,'  1897  1 8 Square 

Week  of  May  20,  1897.  * Boston  Theatre 

Tpmr,ost  A .1  „ r»  • * 


' ' vv  A Ui  a.x  ttl  IV  JCill  — ~ 

The  ^Tempest.  Ada  Retain  as  Miranda.  Georg, 


dlnand.^Hon^Stre^^Th'^atre^vve1?  J'er 
The1T  ^-.except  Saturday  evenin'/  ' °f  Ma5 

Tho™yehbpi?tt  trmT,nsdyRbj'iRaiph 

Week  of  March  1 1897  °”'  Boston  Museum: 

To°  wn,,am 
Bcwdoln  Square  Thcat^/^e^/Ur^b!"/ 

Trilby.  Dratne,  adapted  by  Paul  M.  Potter  <• 


